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a5 Secretary of the Interior, expenses of, not to employment and pay of extra clerks. .339 1859, 1860... ccccccccsccccescveces 343 
. be paid. .sscceseccsreceeerereeseeeee 44 Southeast Executive Building........340 COASL SUPVEY. ce seseeceeecerrsceeee eee BAS 
“0 appropriation for promoting.....eeee+++ B44 southern extension of Southeast Execu- pay and emoluments of officers, &c., of 
: Alabama, provision respecting district Federal tive building... 6. .seeeeeeeee oer 340 Army and Navy, engaged in certain 
7 COUPES Ns ee er eee eeeeereeeeeseeeeen es O20 Department of the Interior......-.-...340 portions of the work excluded......343 
“ if district. judge disabled, judge of supreme office of Secretary... .ccrcceesscee e340 deficiency for SeAMEN. «+e... er eeeeee ee DAB 
8 court for fifth circuit to hold CoUurt...+6+ 328 General PRI COINOO és sv owen h bir's 40 1S Treasury building ....0.eeeeeeeeees es B43 
district judge or marshal to notify him... .328 | endian Affaires ... 0 s0ce: vececes- e000 cd40 custom-houses and court-houses, completion 
circuit judge may hold regular or special terms, PENSIONS . ocesececccscccccccccceces-d40 and repair Of. ..cccccccesscccsseeesd43 
5 328 | public buildings .......cecececeeeee dM repairs of marine hospitals. .....++++++ 343 
| power at special same as at regular term...328 | surveyors-general and their clerks... .340 light-house establishment. .........+.+ +343 
1 act to be in force until March 4, 1861.....328 | recorder of land titles in Missouri... .340 Army officers on light-house duty..... .343 
transfer by State of, to Mobile and Ohio Rail- | ‘War Department. s.cscccseccccvessece dM Minot’s Ledge light-house.........++.-d43 
1 road Company confirmed..........+.330 | Office of Secretary... ...0.cesccccces «340 life-boats and stations... csceceeeeeees 343 
) statute liability of State not released... .331 | Adjutant General. ..........se00000-340 land SUrVEYS...cecceeeececereeee ddd, 344 
America, the steamer, register to issue to, on Quartermaster General.......ee0..+ +340 collections of surveying and exploring expe- 
' DIOOT, E650 oc o'se 00 ot ueee sce 000s 000 9 eeen Paymaster General........0ceeeee0 340 GitiONG.:c:00. ovtccsescccscdesceseeseee 
1 to be deemed a vessel of the United States, 328 | Commissary General......+0..0e00+-d40 agricultural statistics. ......e.eeeeeeee G44 
i name to be changed to the Mississippi... .328 | Surgeon General. ....0..eeecerweeee ed40 seeds and CULtINGS.....eeceeeeeeree d44 
Annuities and grants to Elizabeth C. Perry. .341 | Topographical Engineers............340 expenses of agricultural congress at Wash- 
7 Apaches, appropriations for the............333 | COE GRIGG 0 cic o's 0.cc cs 6 sevens senee ington, or advisory board of agriculture, it 
; Appeals, &c., from the territorial courts of Ore- Colonel of Ordnance. ......6ee.00.-+ +340 convened by the Secretary of the Interior, { 
gon now pending in Federal Supreme Court, Northwest Executive building........340 not to be paid. ..ceceeeseeseeces . 344 uP 
r PFOVISION CONCEFNING. 2.20. ceeeeseeee sd47 building corner F and 17th streets, 340, 341 nor of any other person under any name, or I 
. Appropriations, for Indian affairs, the Army, Navy Department ...........4. ree | for any pretended object.....+++.+.d44 i 
, Navy, custom-houses, court-houses, consu- | DOSretary WOMCE. oo cs scvcinevccccesdb4l drawings for Patent Office report.......344 i 
l lar and diplomatic expenses, transportation PRMONNEN SG o 3 Wb cvis-0lb oso W a wo tema ee Oa ae Washington Infirmary......++++-0+++e344 i. h 
of the mails, Military Academy, pensions, Southwest Executive building........341 insane hospital. ...ceecesesceseeevers 344 ya 
fortifications, ocean mail steamers, roads, Post Office Department...........+..--341 insane of the District of Columbia......344 me 
and deficiencies—see those titles. | General Post Office extension........ caaee deaf, dumb, and blind..... oi pe bonn« eben jee 
for light-houses, &c., saved from falling into srinting for Executive Departments ....341 transient PAaUperS..seececeeeseeees +++ 344 Fae 
the surplus fund in certain cases........342 Miint-and branches... s:.ccces cose ce ctl public grounds. ..ceerseccssceceeerees 344 P 
for expenses of investigating committees of New York assay office....... occccccecd4l Capitol, lighting, repairs, &c....++..++ B44 hy 
House of Representatives.........329, 347 Territories, government in the.........341 CRACHBION: OF. 6.6. dc'5 6-0. 0ss 06th canes On eee 
; general legislative, executive, and judicial ap- PUMMEETY 6-68 ta eee ees esas ceccccess we B4l no part for embellishments with sculpture, } 
) propriation bill for 1859-60..........338 Office of Attorney General........+0+..341 G&c., unless, KC... ese eeeeeeeees .. -d44 fe a i 

















SNE 2. 20 obede ckckneen cékeeen< Oe 
WOGRD. o occ 0c sowodeCl cee cusewtess: SOO 
MT PET TL eee 
no officer to’ receive pay of two offices at 

the same time......secesceceseee ddd 
Library of Congress........0+..++.+339 
public printing. ......eccceeecereceeee e339 
paper for printing. ..eeeseeseeee oe edd 

Comet OF Claimes ovo esos scivcnseceide SOO 

MEMNGGWIOD Ss 5 0 n eins n vine css ces seu tedec ee 

State Department... ..ccceeescccceeee ddd 
Secretary ’s office.......ecccceseeeee e339 
Spree nes 6566 ow desess cde eee 

iennial Register.......+++ee++ eeeeeeddD 
Howard’s Reports. .....0+eeseee000 0339 
Northeast Executive building........339 











Assistant Attorney General to be appoint- 
OD. ccncccvcccccccecsccccccccesesO4l 
and additional clerks................d41 
temporary clerks and their allowances, 341 
money drawn on requisition of the Attor- 
ney General to be disbursed by an offi- 

cer designated by the Secretary of the 
TreQBULy 2.0 ccccccccccccccecece cdl 
expenses of private land claims in Califor- 
MOS 6 wa eeeverccss con ticcnccceceoscdHl 
FOPOPer ss ccc vacccccsccercccscccccecsed4h 
district attorneys.....s,cececeecceeeed4l 
MAPGHAIS. 2 ss ccsecccccccsccceseccececd4l 
annuities and grants ..........eeee0++ D4] 
to Elizabeth C. Perry.....e.ceeeeeee D4] 
law expenses and prosecution of crime. .341 








exception as to works begun by Crawford 
and Rogers. ...-ssceeresseceees J44 

and partly painted rooms in north wing, 

344 

President’s house and grounds.........344 
books for executive mansion.....-...344 
heating and lighting. ....s.cesceceee ed44 
ants for conservatory... ...eee+.++-d44 
bridges and roads, repairs of.........+.344 
public buildings, repairs of, &c.........344 
Statutes at Large, vol. Xi........2..-.-344 
north front Patent Office building, comple- 
GON ic csee sh Vee bass vecceece veces ee 
fitting rooms in Patent Office building, for 
copyright matters. ......seeeeeee eres 344 
Cighth ceneus......sssccsesseccerees sdb 
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VI 
Appropriations for certain civil expenses for 1859, 
1860— Continued. 
extension of General Post Office........344 
mortgage in Pine street, New York.....344 
| a rr 
deficiency in executive expenses in Kansas 
I «ices ge chutes aden eer 
exploring expedition, completing certain vol- 
umes of, and pay of superinte ndent...344 
payment of stores for volunteers in Wash- 
ington Territory in late Indians wars. .344 
payment of volunteers in Florida war...344 
pay and commutations to be same as those 
of United States troops... ...eeeeeee -d44 
repairs of Long Bridge. ° sere eeseses 344 
myment to John FE. Callan for stone.. et 
eter Lammond to be allowed $534 77 in set- 
. Kee gneee 
lots of land in Philadelphia, bought for court- 
house and post office, to be sold at pub- 
AC CUI vs wns on bo aoe on oo seiko nee 
to be sold for not less than certain sum, 344 
proceeds of such sale to go to purchase 
other lots in Philadelphia, and construc- 
tion of building for court-house and post 
office iS sécstos th oes sal a 
sale and purchase tobe made by the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and Attorney General........-344 
building not to exceed certain cost... .344 
authority to issue and reissue Treasury notes 
under act of December 23, 1857, ex- 
tended to July 1, 1860.............344 
appropriations forexpenses thereof,344,445 
notes may bear not over six per cent. inter- 


tlement of accounts... 


CBlccceosesesecece ‘chnadwevsae ence ee 
need not beexchanged for specie, &c., 345 
in other respects 

to former act 

Secretary of the Treasury may issue coupon 


issue and reissue subject 


ob 001610610 5's 0b bb anos ee eee” 


OF TORIGOTEE GOK < o 0.6 do veevsaveevcewmedD | 


post office in Boston not to be removed until 
after the next session of Congress. .345 

if remonstrants willindemnify the Govern- 
RN Cc nc thee bee cenwanse eu socseae 

Navy officers on ** furlough list,’’ and trans- 
ferred to ** leave om" to have ** leave 

DAY, BC. oc cncccvercccccccccscce D440 

in case of death after transfer, his repre- 
sentatives may receive the pay.....345 

if contractor to supply paper for public print- 
ing isin default, the superintendent may 
advertise for proposals, &c.........345 
meanwhile may purchase paper in open 
MOREE... 5s+dnt nnd des tena bentchebanee 
increase of cost chargable to first contractor 

and sureties...... sse0ee 
inconsistent provisions of law repealed, 345 
patents of lands may issue to Indians in 
Kansas under treaties, &c.........345 
Secretary of Interior may impose condi- 
OEE ds 62h Gibbens bs Whee 6600's ee 

this not to affect New York Indians...345 
Arkansas emigrant trains, survivors of, from 
massacre by Indians, appropriations for re- 
storing to their homes... .....eeee.ss +340 
Armories, appropriations for, for 1859-60...345 
for repairs and improvements In......+2 345 
Arms, appropriation for manufacture of, at na- 
tional armories in 1859-60 ............+-346 
Arms and ammunition, no part of Indian appro- 
priation to be used to purchase, unless treaty 
Obligations require. ...eeceseeeceseceecd4D 
appropriation for experiment In ......e0+ 345 
Army, appropriation for, for 1859-60 .......345 
Sh PONOIEL ES 0's 6é0sdtn ove detcesewebees O00 
recruiting and reénlistment ....++e.e2e0.d45 
pay, subsistence, &C...ccsessccccececcd4o 
quartermaster’s department. ...+..++++d45 
barracks, &c., construction, &c....... 345 
permanent barracks and quarters not to be 
constructed until after detailed estimates 
submitted to Congress and a special ap- 

DROIT UNION icin's 5s k sre wea'y nae ou 
mileage of officers, DOvintanrsoskavie ane 
not to be allowed where officer is relieved 

at his own request.....eccee..+ 345 
transportation, water, roads..........+.345 
medical department. ............ 0000000345 
armament, &c., of forufications.........345 
ordnance and gunpowder ...........22.345 
experiments in arms and ammunition... .345 
arsenals and armories.... 


INDEX TO 


Army, appropriations for, for 1859-60—Con- 


tinued. 
Military BSUTVEYS....ceccccceseecee eee 0d46 
survivors of massacre by Indians, emigrant 
trains from Arkansas. .........++-+- 346 
payment to Minnesota for volunteers in 1857, 
(Captain James Starkey ’s company,)..346 
removal of Chippewas and permanent home 
POT. cecccscseccccarccvccesscccceses see 
repairs, new machinery, &c., at Springfield 
BEMOLY os 60's ses 6's 08 6010-640 0 0:0 04000 0RO 
same at Harper’s Ferry.........++-346 
printing systems of instruction, and distribu- 
tion of books of tactics.......-..+++-346 
military road from Fort Benton to Fort Walla- 
WMD icc dccssseeerscnctecctesmesesenee 
payment to Texas for volunteers in 1854, 346 
same pay and allowances as similar United 
Statew troops, « «00 0s 000000 ccecce se dhe 
payment to Massachusetts for expenses and 
disbursements in the war in 18]2......346 
five per cent. stock may be paid therefor 
in lieu Of MONCY....seeer seer ee D46 
Military aSylUM. .. eee ceeeereee eee e se 346 
number of commissioners reduced to three, 
346 
who shall constitute. .......0000000d46 
two a quorum,and duties. .......++ +346 
invalid, &c., soldiers of war of 1812 and 
subsequent wars to have benefit of. .346 
inconsistent provisions repealed......346 
pensioners while enjoying benefits of, to 
surrender their pensions... .eeee..+.346 
twelve anda half cents a month only here- 
after to be deducted from monthly pay, 
346 
name changed to ** Soldiers’ Home,’’. .346 
inmates made subject to articles of war, 346 

appropriations for fortifications at— 


Fort Alcatraz, California... ...eeceees 346 | 


Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Va... .346 


Fort Carroll, Sollers’ Point............-346 || 


Port Gmen: PIOGRis cas eskse ce mans coal 
Fort Delaware, Delaware river.........346 


| 
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SSOP SUR SAEOB 6 5 oorin0056 oaks ease 
Fort Jefferson, Tortugas, Fla..........346 
Fort Knox, Penobscot bay.............346 


Fort Montgomery, Lake Champlain... .346 | 


Fort Point, California... .........00..+-346 
Fort Richmond, Staten Island..........346 
Fort Schuyler, East river, N. Y....0.+346 
Fort Sumpter, Charleston, S.C.........346 
Fort Taylor, Key West........e..00+ 346 
Army officers, pay of, &c., on light-house duty, 
343 
Arsenals, appropriations for, for 1859-60, 345, 346 
Assay office at New York, appropriations for, 341 
Assistant Attorney General, office created, ap- 
pointment, Gc... ..ccccccccescccscccccd4l 
(See Mttorney General. ) 
Asylum, Military, act of 1851, ch. 25, section 2, 
establishing, amended. ..eee.ssseeeeee 346 
number of commissioners reduced to three, 346 
who shall constitute the commissioners. .346 


quorum and duties Of, ....ecccccesceee 0d 46 | 
invalid, &c., soldiers of war of 1812 and other | 
wars, to have benefits of... ....ee0e.0+ 346 | 
inconsistent provisions of law repealed... .346 | 


pensioners while enjoying benefits of, to sur- 
render their penSlOnsS....seeeeceereeee cd46 
twelve and a half cents a month only to be 


-346 | 





deducted from monthly pay of soldiers, 346 | 


name changed to ‘* Soldiers’ Home’’..... .346 
inmates made subject to the articles of war, 346 
Naval, appropriation for...ccccseeeeeeesddl 
for insane, appropriation for. ......+++...d44 
for deaf, dumb, and blind, appropriation for,344 
Attorney General, appropriation for office of, 341 
may intervene for the United States in the suit 
pending in the Supreme Court between Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island ...........330 
may appoint Assistant Attorney General. .341 
compensation and duties of ......+++++ 34] 
may employ certain clerks.....-.+++.+--.d41 
moneys drawn from the Treasury by, to be dis- 
bursed by officer designated by Secretary of 

the Treasury... -ccccscecccscccorcese d4l 
Auditor of Post Office Department, appropriations 
COP QING OE « nn.65.6.0.2 o> 0 450.0. 0.eie.5 ee eee 
Auditors, in the Treasury, appropriations for 
Office Of... .cccccveccccerccescccsencocdad 


wseeees e345, 346, Auxiliary Guard, appropriation for.........d42 | 





i 
ii 
| 


manufacture of arms at,.........345,346 . Avenues in Washington, appropriations for..344 | 


in 





B. 


Bache, A. D., appointed Regent of the Smith. 
sonian Institution... ..+.+see ee 000... 348 
may accept gold medal from Sardinian Govern 
MEN woes se ccsrecerecscerececseecey 34g 
Badger, George E. appointed Regent of the Smith 
sonian Institution.......esusecenes., 43 
Barbary Powers, appropriation for intercours, 
WIN. cere eceeereeereweeereeeeere ees 29 
Barracks, appropriations for .....+......., 345 
no permanent ones to be constructed without 
previous detailed estimates and special appro- 
PFIALION. eee cer eee eer eres were ce cece 35 
Reacons—see Light-Houses. 
Biennial Register, appropriation for compiling, 
KC rere eerereeerererereeeeeeeee renee 3H 
for binding, &c. .....cccccccoceecs oe er ee esd4] 
Binding, general appropriations for. ........,34] 
Blackfoot Indians, appropriations for the. . . .399 
Books of tactical instruction, to be distributed 
to the militia of the United States... ... .34¢ 
Boston post office, not to be removed until afte, 
next session of Congress. .............345 
Botanic garden, appropriation for...........344 
Boundary, with Great Britain on Washington 


Territory, appropriation for running... .336 
Bounty land warrants—see Military Bounty Land 
Warrants. 
Bridges, appropriations for. oo... eee eee 5.334 
British North America, salary of consul-genera| 
Pe ee re re eee 
certain fees to be accounted for...........336 
fees for certifying certain invoices... .336, 337 
certificates in certain cases not required... .337 
Buffalo and Lake Huron Railroad Company, cer. 
tificates of enrollment, &c., to issue to any 
American-built vessel owned by........336 
who to take the necessary oaths..........336 
Buoys—see Light-Houses. 
3ureaus in the Navy, appropriations for... .337 
accounts to show disbursements of each bv- 


TORU: 6 06:00 60000000 00000.0006unenoeevenl 


C. 


Calapooias, appropriations for the......332, 335 


| California, number of Indian reservations in, 


may be increased. ....0.cccececcereeesdd) 
aggregate of land set apart for, not toexceed one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand acres, 335 
no new agents or officers, &c., to be employed 
therein. occcccccccccecrccceccccssecceeedts 
appropriations for light-houses, &c., in... .343 


| Callan, John F., payment to, for stone......344 
| Camanches—see Comanches. 
_ Canada, the steamer, register to issue to, on proof, 


ee ee ee vice ss aoe enee 


to be deemed a vessel of the United States, 328 
name to be changed to the Coatzacoalcos. .328 
Capitol, extension Of.......eeecescecceeessd4t 
embellishments of, limit to...........+4+0d44 
exception as to works of Crawford and Rogers, 
Census, the eighth, appropriation for preliminary 
expenses Of taking.......ccccscecseseecdtt 
Certificate of invoice of certain free goods under 
reciprocity treaty, not required.........337 
Certificates of location, act to punish forgery 
(See Military Bownty Land Warrants.) 
of purchase, act to punish forgery of..... 329 
(See Military Bounty Land Warrants.) 
Charts, wind and current, appropriations for, 337 
Chastas, appropriations for the..........+332 
Cherokees, payments to, under act 1855, chapter 
San anttien her avdevvcminsdavesss™ 
Chickasaw Incompetents, appropriation for 
Chickasaws, appropriations for the.........333 
Chief engineer, appropriation for office of. . .340 
China, act to carry into effect the convention of 
November 8, 1858, between the United States 
BNE. ncnngd pe cmenarals dee teende sens Oe 
depositary of debentures, or duty receipts, to 
e selected when Chinese revenue officers 
ATs + 60 <.0n.ne cngdnndeh tei einse Mee 
compensation of such depositary.......+ 333 
debentures subject to appropriation... «++ +335 
two commissioners to form a board of aes 
538 
duties of the board of claims......+.++++-338 
when and where to meet.....ceeeeeess 333 
to terminate in one year........00++++ 339 
compensation of the commissioners... «+ + +333 
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c! ‘na—Continued, 
awards of commissioners to be reported to the | 
chief diplomatic officer bck ecsw dence 
to be approved by him. eecececcccccece 338 j 
copies to be sent to the depositary......338 
debentures or proceeds to be distributed rata- | 
bly ecccccscccccccccescscestere cee dun 
records of commission, documents, &c., to be | 
deposited in the office of Secretary of — 
8 I] 
Chippewas, 8 propriations for... .332, 333, 334 | 
removal of Court Orielle band of,to permanent ‘| 
NOME. eee ercecccerccssccceecceseeees 46 || 
Choctaws, appropriations for the.... «+++ -333 | 
Cireuit court, judge of, for fifth circuit, to hold | 
terms of district court in Alabama......328 || 
(See Alabama. ) , 
Civil establishments at navy-yards, appropria- | 
tion OF <.0.6 665 s:0.6s'0106.4.0.000 6.0'0.00060 cen ege 
Clackamas, appropriations for the..........332 
Claims, under convention with China, how to be || 
settled and paid..ccccccccceccccsevee edd || 
(See China.) 1} 
Claims, Court of, appropriations for........339 || 
Clerks, in Attorney General’s office........341 || 
Cleveland, Ohio, light to be exhibited at.. ...343 
Coast Survey, may make necessary preliminary 
surveys for certain light-houses........343 
Coatzacoalcos, the steamer, appropriations for, | 
343 || 





(See Canada, The Steamer.) | 
Coins, authority to exchange Spanish quarter || 
dollars, &c., for cents, extended two years | 
from February 21, 1859....60..ee0e000 0342 | 
Collection of land revenue, appropriations for..342 
Colonel of ordnance, appropriation for office | 
Of a rcccccccescccccscccccesscccccccccesd40 
Columbia, District of—see District of Columbia. | 
Comanches, appropriation for.....eeeeee+s33d 
Commerce and navigation, appropriation for an- | 
nual statement Of....seeeecececceeeees D4 | 
Commissary General, appropriations for... .340 | 
Commissioners, appropriations for offices of. .339 | 
CUSLOMS..ceccccccccececcececerescees cade | 
General Land Office... ...eeeeeeeeeeee 340 | 
Indian A ffairs......sececcesecccereees 340 
DONBIONS oo cccccccccccccseccsecccccccecd4 | 
public buildings. ........eeeseee++ 340, 342 | 
to run boundary line with Great Britain on | 
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propriation for the fiscal year 1859-60— 
Continued. 
office rent of consuls and loss by exchange, 336 
minister resident at Japan..........0+0+++336 


consuls general and consuls....,.........336 
commercial agents and interpreters...... - 336 
boundary line commission between Great Brit- 
ain and Washington Territory......... 336 
commissioner under reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain........... esieevediownen es eieGdO 
suppression of the slave trade......... «+ 336 
salary of consul general for British North 
Lenin. abe eeecentaccece acervevens 336 

fees over certain amounts to be accounted 
FOP. ceccccces coccccees oveercccceee sddO 
fees for certifying certain invoices......336 
such certificates not required in certain 
COBB. wcccccccccccce ecccccccccvesddl 


Consul general of British North America, salary 
of, to be full compensation. «eeee.. 02336 
certain fees to be accounted for.......+4..336 
fees for certifying invoices, &c........46- 336 
Consuls and consul general, general appropria- 
tan for, for 1859]60 i cccsc:c wveveeressesd a0 
geamen, relief of...<ccocscces ror 
shipwreck, acknowledgment for rescue of cit- 
TERRE GOs FOOD cs cna ccna nevsandseneseooe 
pay of salaried.........0 246. eececsceees 336 
Convention with China, act to carry into effect, 
(See China.) 333 
Copyright, all matters pertaining to, transferred 
from State Department to Department of In- 
terior... seeces oocceedee 
books, maps, &c., deposited, transferred. .328 
law requiring deposit of copy of each copy- 
righted book, &c., in Smithsonian Institu- 

tion and Library of Congress, repealed, 329 
Counterfeiting—see Military Bounty Land War- 


eee eeeee ee ereeee 


rants. 
| Coupon, or registered stock to be issued as pur- 
chaser may elect. ..ccccccccccccccccces 345 


Court-house, appropriation for completion of, at 

Indianapolis. ..cccce cscccvccceece veesd4d 

for building at Philadelphia..............344 
Courts—see titles of the different. 

State and Federal courts in Oregon to be the 

successors of the supreme court of Oregon 

Territory .osccccescccccecssnccscesccedhl 





Washington Territory, pay, &c., of... .336 | 
in China to examine, &c., claims under the | 
CONVENLION. ce rccrecccccsccseceesccessddS 
compensation and duties Of .....e+e+ee0+-338 | 
under reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, | 
subsistence, &C., Of..cccccccccccecece sdd0 | 
Commissioners to foreign countries, appropria- | 
tION FOF cocccsosccccccoccccocccesescecdae | 
only those to specified places to receive pay, 336 
Committees, investigating, of House of Repre- | 
sentatives for the present Congress, appro- | 
priation for payment Of. .....eeeeeeeee 0347 
to what fund chargeable ......0.0+0000000347 
Compensation, of diplomatic and salaried consu- 
lar Offi COTS... occccccecccccccccccccece cd00 
only diplomatic officers at certain specified 
Places to have .....cccecccscccsecesescdd0 
of deceased members of Congress, mode of | 
PIE Oli ss eects vies du vevncuns cows 
pay of successor to deceased member, how | 
computed and paid. ........seeeereee 00348 | 
beneficial provisions to apply to widows and | 
heirs-at-law of members elect to present Con- | 
GIORRaccicsccscccrecssccosnccccsesecsccses | 
Comptrollers, appropriations for offices of...339 
Congress, appropriations for...........338, 342 
RY of members Of... ...00ccccsccecsees 338 | 
epresentatives in, from Oregon.........-330 
appropriation for library of ........00.+++339 
Congressional documents—see Public Documents. | 
Congressional library—see Library of Congress. | 
Connecticut, appropriations for fog-bell in.. .342 | 
Conservatory, at President’s house, plants for, 
344 
Consular and diplomatic expenses, general ap- 


propriation for the fiscal year 1859-60.. .336 | 


envoys, ministers, and commissioners.... .336 | 


only envoys, &c., to the _—- places to re- 


ceive pay during the fiscal year.......336 | 


this not toapply to certain disbursements, 336 | 
secretaries of legation, &C..+s.ee+eee+e0 e330 | 


rhary Powers....e.sessecceecsceeeeedd0 | 
relief of American seamen. .....++0+++++ +336, 
acknowledgments for help in rescuing from 
shipwrec dtm mdes ences 40h sive es oeeee ' 


Creeks, appropriations for the..........333, 338 
Crimes, appropriation for prosecution of....341 
forging, counterfeiting, &c., military bounty 
land warrants, &c...... wn awaceeee 
(See Military Bounty Land Warrants.) 
unlawful cutting or wanton destruction of tim- 
ber on reserved lands of the United States, 338 
defacing or injuring pipes, hydrants, &c., of 
Potomac water-works, or making the water 
IMPUTE. oocecccccsccccccccccccccccescd4s 
(See Water-works.) 
Custom-houses, annual repairs of..........+343 
appropriations for finishing those, at— 
Charleston. ..0ccccsccscccceccecces dh 
Deteeit. ccc cccscccsscecces ceveesesthe 
Galveston, Texas, plan of, may be altered, 
If, HC. cccvcccvcccccccccccccccscs cdhe 


Cuttings and seeds, appropriations for......344 
D 


| Deaf, dumb, and blind, appropriation for... .344 


(See Columbian Institution.) 


| Deficiencies, appropriation for..... cosceseecDee 
in paper and printing.....eeereeeeeeee d42 
compensation and mileage of Senators. .342 
in executive expenses in Kansas......- «344 
in contingent expenses in Kansas.......341 
for certain stationery, &c., made chargeable 

to certain miscellaneous items........347 


| 


Departments—see titles of the different. 
| Depositary, of debentures or duty receipts under 
treaty with China... ..ccccesecesseeserdd0 
Diplomatic officers, pay Of.......++.0+0+0+ +336 
only those at certain specified places to receive 
BDY PAYe coccccccccccccccccccec cece ceeddO 
Diplomatic service, general appropriation bill for, 
for 1859-60......ccccccccccsccecssesesdd0 
Disbursement of money, drawn from the Treas- 
ury by the Attorney General, how to be 
RGN sci ba wise kiss 5600 00. 0eene eee 
(See Aitorney General.) 





POCORN a. aah a sich aebcevneeons eusee tt 


Debentures, or duty receipts, under convention | 
With China. .ccccssccrcccccsccsseccesddd | 


Delawares, appropriations for the..........333 || 


appropriations for paperand printing of the, 341 | 


Vil 


|| Consular and diplomatic expenses, general ap- || District attorneys, appropriations for........341 


District of Columbia—see Mechanics’ Lien; Wa- 
ter-works. 

District courts, in Alabama, judge of supreme 
court for fifth circuit to hold terms of, in case 
of disability of district judge...........328 

may hold regular or special terms....... -328 
act to be in force until March 4, 1861. .....328 
in Iowa, State divided into three districts. .347 
northern division and terms of court... .347 
southern division and terms of court... .347 
western division and terms of court.....347 
laws made applicable to the several divi- 
sions.... ckeigineenesees 
judge may make necessary orders to effect 
these changes......+. cijeeeseeneaet 
inconsistent provisions repealed........347 

in Minnesota, terms and places of district 
COULtS .ccccccece re eee 
appointment and residence of clerk .....336 

Documents, public—see Public Documents. 

Dorritie, Robert, register to be issued to schooner 
William A. Hamill, owned by, on proof, 


NC. cee ee enens eee ee eee mere ee ee eee eee Hen 

Drawings, for Patent Office report. ..eeeeeeed44 
Ae 

Engineer officers in the Navy, order of Secretary 
of Navy establishing rank of, confirmed, 337 
limitation of general order ....eeessceeeeeeddd 
Envoysextraordinary, &c., appropriation for, 336 
only those to certain specified places to receive 
PAY ecee ane eceveeeesddO 
Executive, appropriations for.......++ 339, 344 
Executive buildings, appropriations for, 339, 340 

Executive Departments—see Departments. 

Experiments, in arms and ammunition, appro- 
WiAtION fOr. cccccccccccescccccscese dhe 
Raslesing expedition by Commander Wilkes, 
excepted out of act for distribution of public 
\» documents ..eeeeeee seeewm eae 
appropriation for completing certain volumes 
covccccccecdh 


eee eee eeeee 


Of .ccccccccerccecsrccccess 
F. 

Felony—see Military Bounty Land Warrants. 
|| Fifth Auditor, appropriations for office of .. .339 
| First Auditor, appropriations for office of... .339 
First Comptroller, appropriations for office of, 339 
Florida, appropriations for light-house in,...343 
Florida Indians, appropriations for the......338 
Florida volunteers, payment of, for the years 
1857 and 1858. ..cccccccccccesecccses ed44 
to receive similar pay, &c., to United States 
trOODS . owece ed witncie wn wee eaaeeeeeenee 
Folding documents, deficiency in certain item for, 
how chargeable. .ccesccocecceccoess ceeded 
Foreign intercourse, general appropriation bill 
for, for 1859-60... eccccsecececsecvesdeO 
Forgery, law making certain acts forgery, 
z iscviessigment ney eee 

(See Military Bounty Land Warrants, &c.) 
Fort Gratiot military reservation, right of way 
over, &c., granted for railroad purposes, 330 
price of such land to be fixed by Secretary of 
Ware eccccscccscccersccese eesccccceseddU 
rant shall be determined if, &c .....+++.-330 
uildings to be erected to be of wood.....330 
if destroyed by military authority, no claim 
for damages....+.+e+s eo cccccccecceceddU 
|| Fortifications, appropriation for armament of, 345 
| appropriation for continuing construction of, 
for 1859-60... ccccecccccrcccvescevecs ed40 

at the following places, viz: 

Fort Alcatraz...esscccssceses co ccesce 346 
Fort Calhoun.. coccse ee od46 
Fort Carroll. ..eeeseees ceeeccces ed46 
Fort Clinch..... ovcccec cece e 0346 
Fort Delaware...... cecccccccccesce se cd4O 
Fort Gaines. eee ee eee eee ee eee | 346 
Hog Island Ledge ....csceereccccseeeeed4O 
| Fort Jefferson ..ccccccccccccccccccece 340 
Fort Kn0X....esccccccsccscccceseses 346 
\| Fort Montgomery .....eeceesceceeese 346 
Fort P Olt nce dssccctccvececheeeiduaes seen 
Fort Richmond......sccccsweccessss 346 
Fort Schuyler...ccccccccccccccesccce sd46 
Fant BURR: c00s00 sorcennntewinenss ete 
Fort Taylor. .cccccccscccccceecce ss se 346 
Fort Laramie Indians, appropriations for the, 335 
|| Fourth Auditor, appropriations for office of..339 
|| Foxes, appropriations for the........+.334, 335 


Coeeeeereeeeere 


| . 

| Galveston, Texas, plan of custom-house at, may 
be altered... ccccccccccssssccesccseeeesd48 
‘| if eentractors consent in writing, &c......348 
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Vill 


Gas, certain streets across the Mall in Washing- 
ton to be lighted with............-d28, 329 
appropriation [OF cee oovemes aae 


to be expended by Commissioner of Public 


ee Meee ee P PEE TT Te TO. 4 
act to take effect from passage......+++.+ 329 
Genera! Land Office, appropriations for...e. 340 


Georgia, appropriation for light houses in... .343 
payment of an une xpended balance to....348 
Creat Britain, appropriauon for commission to 
run boundary with, on Washington Terri- 


LOTY sc ce ese e ee ereer seer eeeseeesseseses 336 
pay of commissioner under reciprocity treaty 
Ws cnsiesd oud uae vival seers senpy's eee. +330 

of 
Hamill, the schooner William A , register granted 


to, on proof of own rship, Rc vswie sees 
Half-breed Indians, claims under 10th article of 
treaty of Prairie du Chien.............306 
deficiency in lands to be paid for at $1 25 per 
acre, and amount held in trust..,.......336 
Harris, Townsend, may accept a snufl-box from 


the Queen of Great Britain.......... . 348 
Hensken, H. C, J., may accept asnuff-box from 
the.Queen of Great Britain.......... - 348 
Hospitals, marine, general appropriations for,337 
naval appropriations for.........seeees 337 


House of Representatives, no officer or employé 
of, to receive pay of two offices at same 
UINO..0:0<000 bdr ews ber ceveweeease es + 339 

Howard’s Reports, appropriation for.......339 

I. 

Indemnity, law requiring, by the United States, 
for certain trespasses of Indians upon whites, 
repealed .....c2 cccccccrecscoscecces oo ed36 

Independent Treasury, appropriations for. ..342 

no part of appropriation for contingent ex- 
penses to be expended for clerical services,342 

Indian affairs, appropriation for offices of... .340 
general appropriation for, for 1859-60...332 
agents, superintendents, a 
civilization of the tribes.......... eevecdde 

new Indian reservations in California to be 
MAME. 00 cc cece Bae svc scerecsvecne®s e+ edd0 
payments to Cherokees under act 1855, ch. 
175, BEC. BE. oc cccsesveveceevecteossecs 335 
lands on the Gila river, occupied by the 
Pimas and Maricopas to be surveyed ,335,336 
to be set apart as a reservation for the Pimas 


and Maricopas.......++++++- vo oe ee ce eedO || 
not to exceed one hundred square miles...336 | 
appropriation for presents to the Pimas and | 


Maricopas......- ose eee 0330 
no part of appropriations for the Indian service 
to be used to purchase arms, &c., unless 
treaty obligations require..... eoecesee eddO 
adjustment of claims of half-breeds under 10th 


erste ee etree 


article of treaty of Prairie Du Chien... .336 | 


rules and regulations for the Indian service, 


&c., to be prepared...... tWidecine'e 000 0dd0 
to be in force after enactment thereof by 
Congress. ....e..+. eee ce eeddO 


repeal of part of act of 1834, ch. 161......336 
United States not to indemnify for certain tres- 


passes by the Indians on the whites... .336 || 


Indian service, in California. ........00++..330 


New Mexico Territory. ............. - 335 
Oregon Territory .....+.eeeeeeeees e+e edad 
Texas Territory... ...cccscscccces soe 
TN ee er eee eve b ek e385 
Washington Territory..... eo ceccccccee 335 
appropriations for, and provisions respecting 
the— 
RDOEROB cco cer ecceces cocdevvecoosee seen 
Blackfoot Indians...... oneview erry 
Calapooias..... eencece vevesceveesddey SOD 
LP aicwitve Wace uss 6Rb esses eee 
Cherukees..ccocenss eeserer Koesee cd wale 
Chickasaw Incompetents....... swobwdaee 
Chickasaws,. ...cccces sescu ewnasen tc See | 
Chippewas. ..00cessceeseee Sd, Sad, 334 | 
CROCUIWSs cc cwecncurs pivmantseetbadbene | 
a 
LOUDON ss 0 6 enaw ter cu tess erew aes 
Creeks...... nnn iihinn a ter 0 04's 888,'338 
Dacotahs...... cevesee ee 
Delawares....... see ciaiectaacnipanil pescceeaeeee | 
I Rie idwriwineceniwcein wee 
Fort Laramie........ oe ssaretwndek 335 
ee oe vetwevevsncsnsiy Gee 


NS ctitin ai kkig  tiha hee &ieidm bere ae eee 
I winnie os ciese vies eeeegee 
EE x. tonescesstees 00 tikecuuee 


Miakaneotescccccccccccesscccccc cc ctee | 


sen: 


i} 


INDEX TO 


Indian service, appropriations for, and provisions | 


respecting the—Continued. 


ere keene os aes cen one 
Lake Winnibigoshish......cccecssecee 332 
MaricOpas ee sss eveesane dee 
Menomonees. .ccccccece _ istavewe Tee 


PRIA 6 50s baawckerehoeees 


-+ e333, 334 


DRUM, 5-0 cccweeiawns mambine »» 334 | 
NAM ibaa sand sick ada 'Saie aes ova 
Nesquallys..........06 jee ecinn venus 334 
New York Indians........... viewe dss ee 
i innicdundeacneeeen cia dite eon) 
Rs iis ocd Wow are bene siewwate<wndbis » cement | 
SPR sca kaniswd eke beeen ee binceeneee 
a wruheavecdéeaes ore 
IRIN toa acon ak wer, oe 
ONIN: fc eo kis ewika ake wie eke akon oninsenee | 
Piankeshaws..... oo ede suse Seees ee te cme tt 
ee eS res eee 
PARED gxicawee ase hehe eee eG ana eo 
POMUAWOROMION: i606 bee'k5.64i00 6000 ven pane 
Puyallups..ccorcccocvcccsesesesees -+-dd4 
QUAD WSs e508 00:00:00 eo.ccceceecesecesto4 
UD SAVORS: 0 00000 bees seeasabes. cane 
OE aiewnk nt Set eee: 
BICOLOR ..c0000% jvw xen Keerkeese 660k 
SOMSROION sa v:00.0 ceteris 65s eeulescl eee 
a en eee 
RAEN. 656s aw neue ee nenweenceeuxakeee 


ee ee Ter re 
nt SAR DONE ss + sc vnssen'ewevesnkasne sau 
SORRE TRDINDG sods vcccn 0a sbaesedeenn cee 
"ORRIN 6 6.68% s dead esest chenedendee 
UMPGUs, owcvercvvcevwesscuvecec Mey eee 
Lk 
Winnebeoets oo cc cccecescceese cS, OBS 
reOS BNE OMEN ss 4< 560606005 én season 


ee sJakndseseseeeeenee 
Commissioner of, to make rules, &c., for the 
. SGI DOTNONO ob eds sans oscineanweee tone 


to be in force when enacted by Congress. .336 
Indian agents, appropriation for.........+++332 
Indianapolis, appropriation for completion of 

Court- house at. .ccvccvereccccececccsecdhd 
Indian reservations, number of, in California,may 

DS INCTORDED sc ocr cccrvsecveccccccceses seen 

aggregate of land set apart for, not to exceed 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand acres, 

335 

no new agents or officers, &c., to be employed 
therein. occsccccsccessercoccsecceceeccdee 
may be setapart for Pimas and Maricopas, 336 
west of Pecos river, no expense upon.....335 

| Indian service, &c, rules and regulations for, to 
be prepared ....sccceescvcvecccccceessddO 
when approved by the President to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, ...ecseees.ceeeeee e330 
not to be in force until enacted by Congress, 336 


{| Indian superintendents, appropriations for. .332 


Indians, certain survivors of massacre by, appro- 
priation for restoring, to their homes... .346 
Indian tribes, intercourse with—see Indian Ser- 
vice. 
Insane in District of Columbia, appropriation for 
hospital for ...ccccccescecccrcccccses d44 
Inspectors of steamboats, appropriation for. .342 
Instruction for field artillery, &c., appropriation 
for printing revised edition of system of, 346 
Interior, Department of the, appropriations for 
support Of the ....cccccccccceccesescs cd40 
Secretary of the—see Secretary of the Interior. 
| Invalid pensions—see Pensions. 
| Investigating committees of House of Represent- 
atives, appropriations to pay expenses of, for 
PFESENt SESSION. oe ereeeereseecees cde, DAT 
to what fund to be charged.......++-329, 347 
no part to be paid for constructive mileage for 
SUMMONING WItNESSES.. e222 er eeeceeee cd29 
mileage of person serving precepts for either 
House of Congress not to exceed ten cents a 
mile for actual necessary travel. ......+ 329 
(See Committees.) 
| Iowa, divided into three divisions for trial of is- 
sues of fact by jury.....eeeeeeeceeeee e347 
counties composing the divisions.......+.347 
| northern division and terms of court......347 
| southern division and terms of court......347 
western division and terms of court.......347 
laws and acts heretofore applicable to this court 
made applicable to the several divisions. .347 
judge of district court may make rules, &c., to 
carry this act into effect.......+ 00000347 
inconsistent acts repealed. ......0..++00. 347 
Iowas, appropriations for the,.....seseseeeddd 


} 











He - 
Jail in District of Columbia, appropriation for ,349 
Japan, appropriation for salary of minister res. 
aveh den PELL EL ee 336 
Judicial districts, one constituted in Oregon. .347 
three made in lowa......ce.cesseccscess, 347 
(See Iowa.) 
Judicial expenses, appropriations for, and pros. 
Scutions fOr CTIMEG. . 000 oc cccccccceces 34] 
Judiciary, appropriations for the...... eee. .34] 
(See Titles of the Nat Courts. ) 


Kansas Indians, appropriations for the. .....333 
rights of, under treaty. .....eeceeeeee eee B45 
Kansas, Territory of, appropriations for defic). 
ency of contingent and executive expenses 
secseccecocccse 34], 344 
for government Of... ...eeeeeereeeeeeees 34] 
rights of Indians in, under treaty.........345 
Kaskaskias, appropriations for the.........333 
Kickapoos, appropriations for the..........333 
Kiowas, eee the. «6000 000000.993 


' 


Lake Winnibigoshish Indians, appropriations 
for the... cocrcccccssccececevecccescecS 
Lammond, Peter, allowance to be made to, in ad- 
justment of accounts. ...ceccesesreeeesd44 
| Land, at Rutland, Vermont, may be conveyed 
IN EXCHANGE. « oo 0000000000000 0000006949 
at Petersburg, Virginia, may be sold......348 

| Land claims in New Mexico, certain public and 
town, Confirmed ....sccccececescceeee sd2l 
| surveys to be made and patents to issue.. .327 
| title of the United States only to be relin- 
quished......cccccccrccccescccseveressddl 
_Land claims, private, expenses of, in Califor. 
| NID se oevessccccccscsccccseeccseveses ddl 
| act of 1858, chapter 81, section 2, concerning 
certain, in Missouri, suspended........348 
Land district, concerning, at Vincennes, Indi- 
ANA. coccccveccccccccccecccsscccceseesdal 
Land Office, appropriation for officers in.... .340 
| for additional clerks in ........esceeeeees +340 
may be used for piece work... ...++0+..340) 

| act to regulate pay of registers and receiv- 
| ONE 0 60ers e boscones sh beebate~e cus 
| 


| 


construction of former act, (1818, chapter 
BBB, ). cewccvcocscccvecscosevecccne sda 
commissions not to exceed $2,500 in any 
Calendar year. ...ccsccccccccccceccesdad 
pro rata allowance for quarter or part of 
QUAFtET .oreccccccvcccccccccvesescesdad 
when pay to COMMENCE...4+-eeeeeeeeeed2d 
office of register, &c., of, at Vincennes, Indi- 
ana, continued for three years.......+327 
duty, pay, residence, &c., of register... .327 
| Land, caliienanes Public Lands. 
| appropriations for collection of revenue _ 
34 
conditions respecting, to be proposed to Ore- 
FON. ccccvrecccccccescccccswccccesee cdi 
| appropriations for surveys of........343, 344 
surveyors-general, &C....eeeceeeeeees S40 
in California, appropriation for special and ex- 
traordinary EXpeNnses...+..eeeesereees sd4l 
purchaser, or assigns, to be repaid purchase- 
| money for land erroneously sold .....331 
proof of error to be made to the Secretary of 
the Interior. ....0.cccwccccsseceesecddl 
if purchase money invested in stocks, &c., 
they may be Sold ...ccccccccesesssddl 
and repayment be made.....+..+0++ ddl 
amendment of act of 1825, chapter 5......331 
(See School Lands.) 
Land Warrants—see Military Bounty Land War- 
rants. 
, Law expenses, appropriations for........+-34l 
| Library, of Congress, appropriation for... . «339 
| law requiring deposit in, of a copy of each 
copyrighted book, repealed. .....++... 329 
t 
| 





at Executive mansion, appropriation for .. .344 
Joint Committee on Library may sell dupli- 
Cates, HC ccocccccccccccvcescseces 

or other matter not proper to it.......+ 329 

| Lien—see Mechanics’ Lien. 
| Life-boats and apparatus, appropriations for, 343 
| Light-House Board, appropriations for... .. -340 
| Light-house establishment, appropriations = 


| Light-houses, light-boats, buoys, &c. , act making 
appropriations for, and providing for the 
erection, &C., Of. ....cecceeeeeeee 042, 343 


saving of appropriations from falling into = 


surplus ROE . cocscemeesenedethb ive 
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State courts not deprived of their jurisdiction of 
these offenses. «ove cccscc cece cons Shee vee ; 
| Military reservations, act granting right|of way | |. a: 342 
Spier, Ot Port Gemtaets os cc cc cccscedecs .339 | New York Indians, appropriations for the.. .333 

. , | ; - D ve r 
Military road, from Fort Benton to For) Walla- | _ rights of, under treaty...+.+++seeeeseree S49 
Nisquallys—see WVesquallys. 


Walla, appropriation for... ....4 ++ Jee +346 | ee 
Ministers of the United States, appropriations for North Carolina, appropriation for a 


ind darn 6 40060600 66605002 9000.0 005s eee ae 
only those tospecified places to receive pay, 336 Northeast Executive building, appropriations 
Minnesota, terms and places of Federal district FOF cee eeecerceveererscncerereeeneese .339 
court for district Of......+++e.++eee+e+-336 Northwest Executive building, appropriations 
appointment and residence of clerk.......336 FOF ieee eeeeereceeeeeeseseerererenee es BAD 

appropriations for light-house in... ..342, 343 0. 

| payment to, for volunteers in 1857........346 Officers of the Navy, law relating to certain, 
Mint, appropriations for......+..eeeeeeee d4l dropped or retired......scccccccesceeesddd 
cents to be exchanged for certain coins... .342 pay of dropped officers since restored.....337 
Mississippi—see Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- Ohio, appropriations for light-houses in.....443 
pany. Omahas, appropriations for the......+..++.-d34 
| Mississippi, the steamer—see America, the steamer. Ordnance, appropriation for........++.++++-349 
| Missouri, Congress assents to an act of the Legis- office of colonel of .......cccececccecees -d40 
ture of, respecting the reserved two per cent. Order, general, of Secretary of Navy, as to rank 
land fund of said State........+.++++++-332 of engineer officers, confirmed.........-337 
accounts to be audited and settled........332 Oregon, act admitting, into the Union.......330 
salary of recorder of land titles...........340 constitution, republican in form.......-.-330 
act of 1858, ch. 81, sec. 2, concerning certain ON do dadeddncvatrsvcosncideseseone 
_ private land claims in, in part suspended, 348 concurrent jurisdiction on rivers and waters 
Missourias, appropriations for the,.........334 forming common boundary .......---+ +330 


B 


THE APPENDIX. (Xx 
= . ——— ——————————————————————————————————— - wa a - ee 
Light-houses, light-boats, buoys, &c. — Con- '| Mechanics’ lien in the District of Columbia— Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company, transfers of 
349 ~ tinued. : ; : Continued. lands to, by Mississippi and Alabama, con- 
res. provisions respecting, In the following States, || liens by this act to have priority over all attach- BUNGE ees nus.0 cab viakccwacecci eee nee 
336 viz! ing after the notice. ....00. ..cccccse dee railroad company not released from condi- 
347 California. ...ececcceereceessecceeed43 | if, on sale, proceeds are insufficient to pay all CRONE CBG oon case ddsewcscccececcueel 
347 Connecticut .occccccccccccccccccsee sd4e liens, pro rata payments to be made.... .328 nor States from statute liability.........331 
Florida...sseccccersecccscccesseceesd43 |; Other property of defendant may be sold to Molallas, appropriations for the............332 
‘Os. TE OURMIGNEs 6'6)k5:49.0'0 6s.5400.0.0.00%:0 0910.0 eee satisfy EXeCULION........ececeeeereeessd20. | Moneys—see Public Moneys. 
34] Massachusetts. occccccccscccccvccccsd4e extent of lien, if building is outside corporate Mortgage, &c., on property in Pine street, New 
34] Michigan ..ccccceccccccccccscccececd4e limits of Washington and Georgetown, York, appropriation for payment of... .344 
MANOBONR. 0. 0:6.05 6060 6s cre ccsastecceendan 328 N 
ee eee if within said corporate limits..........328 s ties 
333 Die WNC a divas Kinde snawa kde sansa ccOee all having liens on any building, may join in Names of vessels, act authorizing Secretary of 
345 Darth © OOONOR c o6 bs anes Kenicieeedcaccee SINE i wien bile aie bh dine uudeecd va au cee ‘Treasury to change, &c., repealed..... .328 
Icl- UO se 49.05 45:0:6.08 610 0010.8 vine 605000 0 eee each claim to be stated distinctly........328 Nautical Almanac—see imanac. 
Ses South GCAOrOUne acc sdcaecest00e sche, Ota judgment to show respective amounts due Naval Academy, appropriation for, for 1859-60, 
44 TeXAS oc ccccccccccccsvccecesccceec cd 4a I aia bb ir8 ens heen e eeu ane andeese a ce 337 
4] Vis 0'0:0c:010'00 0:900 6.000000 0b 000e0Se if several actions are brought, they may be Naval Asylum, appropriation for the, for 1859-60, 
45 Wy COWIE «sic. bs. 00 ssikecso wera enneca see Consolidated ...0.ccccceccesececceses OMG . 337 
33 permanent structures to take the place of light- when claim and costs are satisfied, person hav- Naval Observatory, appropriation for the, for 
33 vessels IN Certain CaS€S......00s0e000 0343 ing lien to enter satisfaction in clerk’s of- LBOI-O0. cece eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 0 SST 
33 expense of, how defrayed. ........+++++343 fie. sce ccccccccccccccccccsecceess+ 328 Navy, general appropriation bill for, for 1859- 
Secretary of the Treasury may discontinue costs of entering satisfaction to be paid or GU, In generale siereeecereees teeeeeeee SST 
ns lights that become useless.........202¢+343 CNN no wtoncn sae baelen xe xi weks as eee repairs of vessels at navy-yards costing over 
32 reappropriation for light-house in Virginia, 343 penalty for failure so to enter satisfaction, 328 one thousand dollars, not to be made unless 
d.- change of appropriation in Minnesota.... .343 lien may be discharged by defendant’s giving board of three Navy officers report them 
M4 necessary preliminary surveys for sites for light- security to pay amount that may be re- NECESSALY os eer eeeeereseeereeeetreeee cdl 
ed houses may be made on sea-board by coast covered, and COStS...eece.eccces cece e328 each bureau to show its disbursements. . . .337 
48 BUIVEY ce cccccccccccccccccccccveses ha property in such case released...........+.328 payment, &c., of vessels of Paraguay expedi- 
48 on northwestern lakes by topographical engi- persons In possession of and performing labor, a 
nd Oe cb ae Seis & yaad eeRieseew nas one &c., On personal property, at owner’s re- provision In case they are not purchased.. 337 
> if reports are adverse they must be submitted quest, shall have lien thereon ........328 MAFINE COMPS. ocecccccssccoces teceeeeee SST 
“ to Congress. cccscosssenevesccecses dhe lien lost if possession ceases by consent, 328 NAVY-YAVUS eee eeeeeeeeee eee eee eee ere ee DST 
a if favorable, works may be commenced at these provisions not to apply where there is NOSPUAlS. sess eeeeeeeeeeewereeeeeeeeers 337 
= QNGD: iis wo nb ps 0p 60:0 410s 5s ace sed eus.caee special agreement... .....ecseceeeee edo MAZAZINOS. oe cece eee cree eeeeer ener ee er eddd 
- light may be exhibited at Cleveland, Ohio, 343 former and inconsistent acts repealed..... 328 civil establishments at navy-yards, &c....337 
il authority to discontinue the light at Port Clin- this act to take effect from its passage... . .328 instruments, Charts, &C.. +++ +s-+ seer ee ee BST 
iB ton, Ohio, repealed.....eseeeeeeee+e+e-343 | Medical department, appropriation for, of the ane and hydrographical office... -337 
, Light-vessels, permanent structures to take the Ds paavastapesed ¥eninndberseoaeecet Naval Academy....cceeeececeeeceeeeeeeddd 
: place of, in certain caseS.....seeeeeee+ 343 | Of the Navy..ceecereccereererceereeescddd completion seven screw sloops and side-w heel 
“ Long Bridge, appropriation for repairs of....344 | Menomonees, appropriations for the........333 SEAMED. veces seeesereceseeessreeees SST 
0 Louisiana, appropriation for light-house in. .343 , Miamies, appropriations for the........333, 334 general order of Secretary of the Navy of Jan- 
0 M | Michigan, act granting right of way over, &c., uary 30, 1859, confirmed....++.+-- S37 
0 , Fort Gratiot military reservation, &c., for limitation of this order... .seeeee eee. 337 
i Magazines, naval, appropriation for ......+..337 | railroad purpOses...seeseercecececcee sddl | rank of engineer officers... e+e. eeeeeee ee B37 
9 Mails, appropriations for transportation of . .338 appropriation for light-housesin..........342 construction of act of 1857, ch. 12, sec. 6, as to 
: from Panama to California and Oregon....338 Mileage, person serving precepts, &c., of either dropped or retired naval officers... .. .337 
J across the Isthmus of Panama...........-338 | House of Congress, to have not exceeding what officers to be included therein... ..337 
y from New Orleans via Tehuantepec to Ven- ten cents a mile for necessary actual travel, pay of such Officers. ..sseeeseeeee eves DST 
9 ROME win'n'W:0% 4 010s 0:9 00.00 4:0 b:6ice¥s006's 90 0ccdae 329 pay of dropped officers since restored... ..337 
i Maine, claim of State of, for expenses in organ- | constructive, notallowed in payment of deceased Navy Department, appropriations for, for 1859- 
d izing a regiment of volunteers for Mexican | members of Congress. ...seeeeeeeee0+ 0348 : 60. eee eee eee eee ioneewueeen 
J war, to be audited and paid............330 | not to be allowed officers of the Army recalled Navy officers, pay of those on ** furlough list” 
; Mall, the, in Washington, District of Columbia, | at their Own request... 2. ee. ceeeeeeeee B40 transferred to ‘leave list.... ++. +e ee ee B45 
‘ certain streets across, to be lighted with gas, || Military Academy, general appropriation for, for representatives of such deceased officers to have 
’ 328, 329 | RE cdccckaancdisehersiveaaseneteaee SUCN PAY ve eeeseeeeeereeeereeeeeree ee dd 
Maricopas, appropriations for the..... .335, 336 | Military bounty land certificates, act to punish Navy, Secretary of, general order as to rank of 
’ Marine corps, appropriation for, for 1859-60, 337 | RIEU EE os nn h04nscatarecse cen cdety eee engineer officers, confirmed .......+++ +337 
: Marshals, appropriation for...............-341 || (See Military Bounty Land Warrants.) Navy-yards, appropriations oo for aor ae 
: j ee SR es Oe ee eee IW > sw lime-eee ./ Se Beans repairs costing over one thousand dollars o 
) ns 9 boundary betwee d Ri me ey —— “i cee Sey Gan vessel at, not to be made until, &c. .337 
: , y between, an rode || Military bounty land warrants, &c., act to pun- , aD) ’ ’ os 
| Island, Attorney General may intervene in | ish the crime of forgery Of...seeee0+-329 | _ civil establishment at, Pay Of. eeeeereee e337 
) pending suit in Supreme Court.........330 | the forging, &c., or knowingly passing, &c., Nebraska Territory, appropriation for govern- 
. Attorney General may consent to conventional any military bounty land warrant issued by MeN Of. cece eee eeere secre cccccccses 341 
LINE, eee crereccrcccccccecreceresescddl | the Commissioner of Pensions, made a fel- | Nesquallys, appropriations for the..........334 
such conventional line to be the true bound- | ONY. cecccecescccecceececcssecceseces +329 | New Hampshire, appropriation for fog-bellin, 342 
| ary as regards jurisdiction of the United | punishable by imprisonment...........+.329 | New Mexico, Territory of, appropriation for gov- 
; A hy rE | CLUMONG Of oicis ciesscscves ctx ccdncesemeneen 


appropriation for light-houses in......+...330 New York, appropriation for beacon-light, &e., 

payment to, for disbursements during the war 

OF BBID. 0 occ cecccrvcccesecewcece ce cdhG 

may be made in five per cent. stock in lieu 

TONEY. 6 coe cccvsccvcccescoevevcccc cd4G 

Maury, Captain M. F., may accept gold medal 

from Sardinian Government. ......+.+.-348 

Mechanics’ lien in the District of Columbia, act 

to enforce ... sccevccrcccccccvcccecses eden 

who may have lien, and for what cause... .328 

notice of intent to hold lien, when and where 

WO bee Bled cect ccccccccsccvesccccevee sds 

lien lost if no notice. ....cceeeeceecseees BQO 

notice to be recorded. ...es.eeeeceeeesee e320 

lien to expire in one year from completion of 

BS DUN Mine Mee. 50 0s ocnee cceccceuscee te 

unless action commenced meanwhile. .. .328 

if claim not due at completion of building, 

' action to be brought in three months after || 

It 18 Due. 2c ccccccccceccccescevcccesdee || 

complaint to enforce lien, what to state... .323 

PEBVOr OF... cccrccccccccccccccccccc cee | 
summons, how served. .....ee.eeeeee0:d28 

notice to subsequent purchasers. ...... .328 | 
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i 
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IN scccescereceeseressseeeeeseesess 


own 


such purchasers may be made defendants, 328 
course of proceedings in the action.....328 
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Oregon— Continued. 
navigable rivers to be common highw ays. .330 
entitled to one Representative in Congress. .330 
propositions to be submitted to popul ir vote, 330 


OE RT Ea eee 
State university lands. ..ccesesesceceevens 130) 
lands for public buildings. ......+.eee.+- .330 
salt springs and contiguous lands.........330 
percentage on land sale Sieecerereeeeeres dull 
conditions on which propositions are offered, 

JI3V 


United States property to be free from taxa- 
0 a re re ere eT ee er Te 330 
lands heretotore confirmed to the Territory of, 
to be deducted from these grants.......330 
residue of ‘Territory of, to become part of Ter- 
ritory of Washington... s00'%a ens bands woe 
act toextend the laws, &c., of the United States 
OORE x 45 6s RWS ed och ee er eewnks suawens 
made a judicial Gistrict... c.c.cccvsresvesedhl 
district court established with like power as 
that in the district of lowa...........d47 
terms of court, times and places. ...... 347 
residence and salary of judge, attorney, and 
Re aa. eee an bak GKauenet 

in appeals, &c., pending in Federal Supreme 
Court, mandate to issue to district court, 

or supreme court of the State ........343 

these courts made successors to supreme 
court of Oregon Territory... .......0e347 
appropriation for Indian service in........335 
Osages, appropriations for the.....ecesceee edd 
Ottoes, appropriations tor the 9ss esas asemee 


cecessncecesddd 


Ottowas, appropriauions for the. 
P 

Paper and printing, appropriation for.......341 

deficiency, appropriation for.........0+..342 

Paraguay expedition, payment of charter or pur- 


)9° 
eee ee ewww wa eedadld 


chase of vessels for the... 
proviso in case vessels are not purchased. .337 
Patent Office building, appropriation tor comple- 
on ae ROC TORE OL, anne 0s 4606s esan eee 
Patent Office report, (mechanical,) with drawings, 
to make only one volume of 800 pages. .342 
Paupers, transient, appropriations for, in District 
Oe CR bikin édénw one Ves he weenseseee 
Pawnees, appropriations for the........ 334, 335 
Pay, of Navy officers transferred from ** furlough 
te” BOO Cee TARE: en kwns enen ess enwaeee 
deduction from, of privates, &c., in the Army 
to be twelve and a half cents a month... .346 
Paymaster General, appropriations for the office 
ee 
Pecos river, no expense for establishment of In 
Gian Caserve West Of ocosc:cvesesvcseseedad 
Penalty, for forging, &c., military bounty land 
DERE EE on 5 6c 6b beeen deesee SRD 

for wantonly destroying timber on United States 
EE a 

for injuring, defacing, &c., pipes, hydrants, 
&c., of Potomac water-works..........347 

for making said water impure, ....0....+ 347 
Penitentiary, appropriations for............d42 
Pensions, office, appropriations for......+..d40 
general appropriauon bill for, for 1859-60. .347 
applications for, for invalids to be supported by 
affidavit of physicians........eeeeeeee edb 
nature and statement of affidavit..........347 
rate of disability to be stated. ...........d347 
if diflerence of rates, that in affidavit to gov- 
a sino enmweeet 
affidavit not required in cases of, granted for 
total disability. ...cccsocccccvenccsccscddl 
Peorias, appropriations for the. .....++0+++.333 
Perry, Elizabeth C., annuity and grants to. .341 
Petersburg, Virginia, certain United States land 
nt. MAF DO BOI ss ss400sscncnesnndseaeeee 
proceeds, how applied. ........0..002.0+-348 
Philadelphia, sale and purchase of United States 


} t 
iots at, 


OL eccceccssscecsscesece 


building of court-house and post office... .344 
Piankeshaws, appropriations for the........333 
Pillager bands, appropriations for the.......332 
Pimas, appropriations for the. .............306 
Pine street, New York, payment of mortgage on 

property in, appropriation for..........d44 
Port Clinton, Ohio, authority to discontinue light 
at, repeal idakimnes caokd ieee en ada name 
Post Office buildings, appropriation for extension 
Of General. ..cccscccccsccccccccccces sHh4 
Post Office Department, appropriation for officers 


. ee 
for office of Auditor of. ...... 00.0000 000389 


LM cee ere eee eeereeeeereee 


INDEX TO 


Potomac water-works, act for the care and pres- 
ervation Of.....e. 

See Water-works.) 
Pottawatomies, appropriations for the......-dd4 
to be paid arrears of interest on State stocks 
OG CIN CPE Bick oars sa oo nes 3 eos 
stocks held in trust for, by the Secretary of In- 
terior, to be charged to two accounts, mills— 
education....... neem ined ee 
such stocks may be transferred by consent, 334 
Powers, Hiram, partial advance payments may 
be made to, on contract for statuary... .328 
Prairie du Chien, adjustment of claims of half- 
breeds under 10th article of treaty of....336 
President, appropriation for house and grounds 
OT. ce 


eee wee ee 


books for Executive mansion.........e0++d44 
Printing—sce Paper and Printing. 
Private land claims—see Land Claims, Private. 
Preémption Claims—see Public Lands. 
Precepts of either House of Congress, mileage 
of person or Officer Serving... ....0e00 e329 
constructive not BIlOWEd . <.0.0.s.c0c000c000enee 
Public buildings, appropriations for, Capitol ex- 
tension, Treasury extension, Patent Office 
building, Post Office building, court-houses, 
custom-houses, and post offices—see those 
titles. | 
appropriations for, in general. ......+e+++d44 
office of Commissioner of,..........340, 342 
Public documents, act for keeping and distribut- 
i ic tanh i6sda Saeed hess bile ake a eee 
Secretary of the Interior to receive, keep, &c., 
all journals, books, &c......eeceees ded 
except such as are for particular use of Con- 
gress, or Executive, or Departments. .329 
rooms in Patent Office building to be used 
COELOE sce as os widen 6086 as bees eens see 
documents, &c., to be delivered there by 
OTINEL, HEC. ov chevase vhs wens n0ey ee seee 
such journals, books, &c., to be removed 
thither from other offices, &c......-+..329 
appropriation for expense of removal... .329 
register of journals, books, &c., to be kept,329 
to show what are received. .....eeeee0ed29 
when, where, and to whom delivered...329 
Secretary of Interior to report same to Con- 
cress at first session of each Congress, 329 
books, documents, &c., to be delivered only 
on written requisition of Heads of Depart- 
MONEE WE ..c enews aneednPa wen wanvahna kee 
except where the law requires delivery with- 
OUL FEQUISILION. ce coevccccescccccses edad 
to be delivered by Secretary of Interior. .329 
exnense how charged ..cccescccvcessvcded 
journals, &c., to be distributed as heretofere, 
but by Secretary of Interior... ....-..+ 328 
joint resolution of March 20, 1858, repealed, 
329 
joint resolution of January 28, 1857, amend- | 


Gl v<vckptanaedayasennds bneuess’a neal 


first distribution how to be made.......329 || 
tenth section of act establishing Smithsonian || p 


Institution repealed... .. 200. sceccccees edad 
the ‘exploring expedition,’? by Commander 
Wilkes, excepted from this act.......+.329 
matters pertaining to copyright transferred from 
State Department to Department of Inte- 
TIOP. cc ccccccccccescccccovcecscsccooded 
Joint Committee on Library may dispose of 
duplicates. ...cccccccccccccsccccseceede 
books, &c., not to be removed from their 
proper places. .coscccsccccccccccees edad 
Statues at Large, now in Library of Con- 
gress, how to be distributed.........329 
documents ordered to be printed by both 
Houses of Congress, to be printed by the | 
printer of the House first ordering same, 342 
duty of Superintendent of Public Printing, 342 
number of copies to be printed and distribu- 
SGD cveke wen snes 4ccss ashe benne sss see | 


Public grounds at Washington, appropriations 


GOL v.0:nw0 0050's bese enseenees secs oeaneeeuee 
Public lands, settlers upon sections sixteen and 

thirty-six may preémpt their settlements 

made before survey with a view to preémp- | 


Lidia 04 ¢nieen 4b 6s bw H ened eb 6ine yo canes 4 eeee 
other lands may be appropriated therefor in 

lieu thereof, and for deficiencies in fractional 

BECHIONE. oc ccccccces: coereccesccoccecsdel 
mode of selection and appropriations......331 | 
part of a certain section thirty-six in Sarpy | 

county, Nebraska Territory ...eee++++-ddl | 
(See Lands, Public.) 








Public ministers, general appropriation bil! for 
for 1859-60... cc eeeecscceeccccescese, 9% 
Public moneys, on requisition of Attorney — 
eral 1 


Public Printer, office of printer to either He, 
of Congress not transferrable .......,, 349 
attempt to sell the same shall operate as y,, 

abandonment of the office...........,, 349 
(See Public Documents.) 7 

Public printing, appropriations for... ..339, 349 

Superintendent of,on default of contractor to fy. 

nish paper, may advertise for proposals, ..34; 

meanwhile may buy in open market... ., .345 

increase of cost to be charged to first en». 

; ITACLOL. coe cesecececcecsecceceee cs .345 

inconsistent provisions repealed..........345 
(See Public Documents.) 

Public streets—see Avenues. 

APPropriations fOr. ceccessescsceseseces 344 

Pueblo land claims in New Mexico, certain des. 

ignated ones, confirmed.....+...0......397 
surveys to be made and patents to issue. ..397 

Puyallups, appropriations for the...........334 

Q. 
Quapaws, appropriations for the...........39 


4 
2s vt 
Quartermaster’s department, appropriations for, 


345 

Quartermaster General, appropriations for offic: 
Ol, bee bs 40 en bab ik e'e.0ehneSeeewseeba sand 
Quarters, permanent, not to be constructed until 
after detailed estimates and special appropri- 


BUC os 50 0h0se 055 45354500000 Sens cs 005Rks 
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Railroads, right of way over public land for..330 
(See Fort Gratiot Military Reservation. ) 
Receivers of land offices, act to regulate compen- 
BALION Of. oo cc ccccccccccccce socesescesdQ 
construction of former act, (1818, ch. 123)..329 
commissions not to exceed $2,500 in any cal- 
ONAL VEAL. 00000. cecescccsecccccccesecd 
pro rata allowance for quarter or fractional 
QUATTEL . ce creccccccceccccccceccseesesdad 
when pay to COMMENCE .. eee eeeeevee eee sdQd 
Ot WimOOMNGR, LNGIBARs v0.0.0 64:6500-000002000l 
Receivers’ receipts, act to punish forgery of, 329 
(See Military Bounty Land Warrants.) 
Reciprocity treaty, fees for certifying invoices of 
certain free goods under......+.seee.d00 
certificate in certain cases not required... .337 
Register of Treasury, appropriations for office 
Of .cccccrccccsccscvccccccesccec ccc se sddd 
Registers of land offices, act to regulate compen- 
BAUION Of... cccccccccccesccceccccccccs sd 
construction of former act, (1818, chapter 123,) 
329 
commissions not to exceed twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars in any calendar year.,.....329 
pro rata allowance for quarter or fractional 
QUATICE. ce cccccccccecceseccsssccccssesdad 
when pay tO COMMENCE....eeeeecereceerdad 
Bi FY UADOON, BRGIARR svn d:00 b:0eenaueneeesers 
epairs, of vessel at navy-yards costing over 
one thousand dollars, not to be made until, 
EEC ccccccccccscccccccccccscccccccsessdal 
Reporter of decisions, appropriation for... ..341 
| Representatives, number to which Oregon is en- 
titled . .ccocccsccccccccccccccccescc ceed 
Reservations, military—see Military Reservations. 
Rhode Island, boundary between, and Massa- 
chusetts, Attorney-General may intervene in 
pending suit in Supreme Court.........330 
may agree to conventional line...........330 


| conventional line to be true jurisdictional 


ROUEN G ood cencehesvescanedeneesoeet 

Roads—see Bridges «nd Streets. 
appropriations for......ccescseeceuecee cdi 
Rogue River Indians, appropriations for the, 334 
Rutland, Vermont, land at, belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, may be conveyed in exchange, 348 


Ss. 


Sacs, appropriations for the...........334, 339 
Scotons, appropriations for the.........+++-332 
Seamen, appropriations for relief of......-- 336 
Second Auditor, appropriations for office of, 339 
Second Comptroller, appropriations for office 
Wek cnc brie Cece caceccecannckessehoe 
Secretary of the Interior, appropriations for office 
Of nccnceccccctecconcsccctccsccesss cour 
duty as to receiving and distributing pu! lic 
NEED TIL ou 5 00 60 6 $50 x a0¥ 09.000.800o" 
(See Public Documents.) 
AS tO COPYTIChtS...sesessecccerseceeeeded 
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of the Navy, appropriations for office of... .341 
of State, appropriations for office OGiccnwsseee 
of the Treasury, appropriations for office of, | 
339, 340 | 

.,00l lands, public lands to be appropriated in | 
jieu of lands preémpted, and for deficiencies | 
in fractional Sections. ...e...sceessecesddl | 

' 


Secretary—Continued. | 
1] 


™m 


mode of selection and appropriation. .....331 
(See index to Private Acts, title School Lands.) 
-hool lands in Nebraska Territory, superin- || 
~ tendent of schools in Sarpy county may se- 
lect public lands in lieu of lands preémpted 
bill FOMIEVON sca 0.5.00 00.5:06 0404 40s 04 405s ood 


| 


tritl .c\c'-0 40.00 00 0s 000 6ed.08s ele eieti ess endan 1 
lands selected to be withdrawn from preémp- 
Hii ue bcsa Knives Se bogie a ee eee eanee Wane | 
remainder of section thirty-six subject to pre- 
CEMPLION. 0 oc ccesccccccccescccccssececddlh 


in Indiana, the auditors of Wabash county, In- || 


diana, May enter certain lands in lieu of 
deficit of such, in a certain township. ..347 
when selected and entered, patents to issue, 
347 

eds and cuttings, appropriations for.......344 | 
Seminoles, appropriations for the......335, 338 | 
senecas, appropriations for the. ...ee.-.+0+ 330 
Senior flag-officer, commission of, conferred on 
Captain Charles Stewart, United States 
NAVY. cecreccccrcccccccccsccccereces dS | 
Shawnees, appropriations for the. .....++++e330 | 
Shipwreck, appropriation for services in rescuing | 
United States citizens from.........-...336 


cn 





Sioux, appropriations for the.......+.+..335, 338 || 


Six Nations, appropriations for the.........335 


Siave trade, appropriation to enforce acts for sup- || 


| 
} 
PresSiON Of ..secccccccccvcsececccccee sdd0 || 


part may be used for expenses now incurred, 


336 || 


“a o. 26 | 
Sloops-of-war, appropriations for completing 


SEVEN SLEAM SCIEW. ceccerccccereceseccddld | 

Smithsonian Institution, tenth section of actestab- | 

lishing, requiring the deposit therein of acopy 

of each copy-righted book, repealed.....329 | 
appointment of two Regents of. ...e+...+ +..d48 


Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriations for of- || 


Ole cute cv tc.as nceh bees son's tensed eae 
South Carolina, appropriations for lights in, 342 
Southern extension of Southeast Executive build- 

ing, appropriation for the.......+.+... 340 
Southeast Executive building, appropriations for 

LING «9 '0.04:0:0 0 0'0\00:0:.0:45'9.0:0:9:00.0.0.0,0:00 0.0.0 0:40 
Southwest Executive building, appropriations for | 

the’. cccrccvcnrccccccescecceccosceccedth | 
State, Department of, appropriations for... .339 | 
State, Secretary of, appropriation for office of, 339 
Stationery, deficiency in certain item for, how 

chargeable ...cccccccccerscccerecccceeddld 
Statutes at Large, distribution of those in Library 
Of Comgress . oc covescccccccccccccecce dee 
appropriation for annual pamphiet........339 
for VoluME Xi... .ecccccccccccccccesees dh 
Steamboat inspectors, appropriation for.....342 
Steamer, one side-wheel, appropriation for com- 

URN ME onc ais on eon 90e049s9 sconces Eee 
Stewart, Captain Charles, United States Navy, 

made senior flag-officer......0++02++00+348 
Stock, coupon or registered, to be issued as pur- 

chaser may elect......00.sceeecesesee edd | 
Stocks held in trust for the Pottawatomies to be 
charged to two accounts..........++6+-334 
Streets in Washington, certain, to be lighted with | 


COE sro eicie ns 0 06 ean e 04006, 6 s'20 019/00 ky aOe 1] 


Summons, service of—see Precepts. 
Superintendente of Indian affairs, appropriations 
Ol shapes wie wuss o06%se Gkh oun o sintiaes os chow 
>urgeon General, appropriations for office of, 340 
Surveyors general, &c., appropriations for. ..340 | 
Surveys, of lands, appropriations for. ..343, 344 | 
of coast, appropriations for. ......+.600+-343 | 
military, appropriations for..........+++346 | 


Sur 


Territories, government in the, appropriations 
i I OT 
exas—see Volunteers. 
appropriations for Indian service in.....+.335 
creditors of late Republic of, may file their 
claims up to January 1, 1861...........340 
appropriation for light-houses in, &c......343 
payment to, for volunteers in 1854........346 | 
plan of custom-house at Galveston, may be 





| 
| 
to file notice of selection in Omaha land dis- |! 
| 
! 


|| repeéaletl....ceccees oe Cee ones seeenese 


Timber on reserved public lands, act to pro- 
ee Oe ee ee 
the unlawful cutting, &c., or wanton destruc- 
tion, &c., of, punishable by fine and impris- 
ian di 6 a Weed a Cabies > cheer cxae ee 
Tobacco trade, resolution in relation to, with for- 
CIGD NWAMONAs «0.00.00 crccccersesssecece cde 
unsatisfactory restrictions on the trade in cer- 
tain specified counties... ......0000002348 
duty of Federal Government to have such re- 
Sifictions Modifieds. occess 1000s vesesecdee 
introduction and use of American tobacco in | 
China and Japan to be encouraged by the 
United States Government......+.....-348 


Governments to modify their taxes on Amer- 
PORG CEI is cA Kieiis wee be dece wee ese eee 


Tonawandas, appropriations for. ......+++..338 | 
Topographical engineers, appropriation for office | 


cee ee d40 
| Town land claims in New Mexico, certain desig- 
RUDE. COUNIIBOIN G iaks deka view tcancenncet 
surveys to be made and patents to issue.. .327 
Transportation of the mails—see Mails. 

7. ; > 
Treasurer, appropriations for office of.......339 
Treasury Department, appropriations for... .339 
Treasury extension, appropriation for preserv- 


nas nnd greene bee 6 aaa ew 6 eee 

| Treasury notes, issue and reissue of, under act 
a iia tae eele a Sl aw ae ually a6 wh eae 
interest not to exceed six per cent........345 
need not be exchanged for specie in certain 
ne rrr rrr ee 


ACl cee 


o00cd40 


Ss io in ahs 
authority of, to change names of vessels, &c , 
-328 
|} may discontinue lights, &c......seeeee ee d43 


|} may issue coupon or registered stock under act 
| of 1858, chapter 165, as purchaser may elect, | 


345 
| Treaty with China, act to carry into effect.. .338 
(See China.) 
Two per cent. land fund of Missouri, assent of 
Congress toan act of Missouri Legislature 
COMCEPNING so occ cs cccccesessecsencceesdae 
U 


| 

| 

| Utah, appropriation for government of.......341 
Indian service In. ...--seeerecees 

Ws 

| 


fice at, continued for three years........327 
register to be appointed and to act as receiver, 
327 

duties, salary, fees, residence, and bond.. .327 
Vessels, change of names of, act of 1856, chapter 


authority of Secretary of Treasury to name, in 
Certnin cases, repealed. osc cceccccvcccesdee 
Virginia, reappropriation for light-house in. .343 


payment to, for services in Minnesota.....346 
payment to, for services in Texas.........346 
| payment to, for services in Washington Terri- 


Ww. 

| Wabash county, Indiana, auditor of, may select, 
&c., certain lands in lieu of deficit of school 
Pokal c atu eaes an Monae dee Gn bien 

when selected and entered, patents to issue 





War Department, appropriations for........340 
Washington National Monument Society, act of 
INCOFPOFALION.. . ecevecccccscccccscesesddl 
purposes of incorporation.......+.+++++-dd1 
corporators, name and style........+e02..ddl 
rights, privileges, and property...........331 





331 
quorum for other lawful acts.....+..++++331 


alah 6a Siac hate hired oe aio eae Ain ao 
vacancies in membership, how and when filled, 
331 

proceedings in case of neglect to fill vacancies, 


331 
control, &c., of monument, if charter is for- 





changed by consent, &c........0000+++ 348 
ndians, appropriations for the.........++339 


| 
| 
notices for meetings not provided for in by- 
| 
| feited....crsecccccrccrccscsccccvccecesddl 


negotiations should be opened with certain | 


of December 23, 1857, authorized to July 1, 


in other respects issue to conform to original | 


Treasury, Secretary of, appropriations for office | 


Umpquas, appropriations for the.......332, 335 | 


XI 


Washington National Monument Society—Con- 


Vincennes, Indiana, office of register of land of- | 


4, authorizing, repealed. .....0es.eee05 6320 | 


Volunteers,payment to, forservicesin Florida,344 


SOO an 9:400:8 8000000008 stan eemne sonnel 


LOE an covicsrscesevensenciascooneneecnceaee | 


it ita nel 


member may be removed by four fifths’ vote, || 


powers of corporation, by-laws, &c......331 || 


tinued. 
presidents and vice presidents ex officio... .331 
place of meeting and keeping records.....331 
this act may‘ be repealed or amended......331 
to take effect from its passage............331 
inconsistent acts repealed. ....eeeee..e0. 33 
shall not issue notes as currency..........331 
corporators individually liable for debts con- 
tracted since October 20, 1858..........331 
Washington Territory, residue of Oregon Terri- 
tory to be part Of... eeereeeceeecseeee ddl 
appropriation for government Of, ...+e.++ 341 
Indian service IN... ..ccesccceccccevecee edad 
boundary of, with Great Britain, appropriation 
for FUNDING. . 2c. ccccccccccerssteccecseddO 
Volunteers IN. cccccrccccessccccccscesee 344 
Water-works, act for the care and preservation of 
those supplying the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown with water. ..e.....e.-d46 
dams, reservoirs, pipes, hydrants, fountains, 
&c., to be placed in charge of an officer of 
the United States corps of engineers. .346 
such officer to act under the Department of 
the Interior... sccccscccsccvcscecsncedee 
to report annually in November......-.d46 
compensation to be only regular pay as an 
OMICET c ccts eo cocccrscescweseuewersacdee 
office to be in one of the public buildings, 346 
records of all belonging to the water-works 
to be here kept....ccccccccccccccee ed46 
engineer to have full authority over the 
WOPKS occ cccccccccccccccesccscseee dO 
to regulate the use by the two cities.....346 
appeal from him to the Secretary of the In- 
LETIOP. cccccccccccccccccecccscecese S40 
corporations of Washington and Georgetown 
may supply the inhabitants from the main 
PIPES. cccccrccccccccescccccccceses d4O 
may regulate the distribution of water.. .346 
to be done without expense to the United 
States. cccccrccccccccccccceccsecesee cd4O 
may establish scale of annual water rates, 346 
may from ume to time increase or reduce 
the SAME... cccccccccccccccccccccce cd4O 
may collect water rates.....eeeeeeeeee d46 
may stop the water for non-payment of rates, 
346 
to have all necessary authority to furnish 
supply of pure water. ....ceeeeeeeee d46 
rates levied never to be a source of revenue, 
346 
may borrow money for the purposes of this 
Ble cccccccceccccsccccccccccces cede 
not exceeding certain sum and redeemable 
IN CEN VEATS. eocccccccvcccccscsececdtt 
unauthorized tapping or opening of the pipes 
DUNIBNEDIEs « cane sccccctacemeweneh aneeieOet 
willful and malicious breaking, defacing, &c., 
any pipe, hydrant, or fixture, punishable, 347 
cost of main pipes to be laid for the supply 
of the cities, to be paid by them........347 
engineer not to contract for such pipes, unless 
payment is SO Made. ....eceeeeeere eee dA 
United States to lay no more pipes than ne- 
cessary tosupply the Government with water, 
347 
willfully and maliciously rendering the water 
impure, punishable......eeceeeeeeeeee BAT 
inconsistent acts repealed. .......+000+6+-347 
the said cities may establish a system of sew- 
CTAGS sc cccrcccccsccccsccccccccccsccccdee 
Weas, appropriation for the ...........+++.33d 
West Point—see Military Academy. 
William A. Hamill, the schooner—see Hamill, 
the schooner Willian .1. 
Wind and current charts, appropriation for. .337 
Winnebagoes, appropriations for.......333, 335 
Wisconsin, appropriations for light-houses in, 


342 


Witnesses, allowance for mileage to officer of 


either House of Congress summoning... .329 
necessary actual travel only allowed......329 
Y 


Yanctons, appropriations FOF cc cccccccceescddd 
PRIVATE. 
A 


America, the steamship, register to issue to. . 349 
name changed to the Mississippi......--- +349 
to be deemed a vessel of the United States, 
proof of ownership.......seseeeeseeeee DAD 
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B. 

jainbridge, Mary, life pension to..........351 
Baudoin, A., payment to, for damage, by sinking 
ROE DOE son 5066.50 0 enw tns 46 600809965 350 
Body, fsaac, clerical error in former act for re- 
lief of, to be corrected... ......++eccceesd0d 
Sowden, Rebecca M., may locate land warrant, 
or sell or assign the same.....- oo wes 600d Oe 
Boyle, Mary, pension t0...eeeeeeerreeee SOU 
Brou, Mrs. Ambroise, title of, to land in Louis- 


jana, confirmed........ Swap ee 6 edn wee cenee 
Cc. . 
Caledonia, the British brig, captors of, &c., to be 
PAId. se eseeereeceeees . tt teeeeeeeeeeee Ol 
Campbell, John, increase of pension of, and name : 
place d on invalid pension NOEs sencns ee 
Canada, the steamship, register to issue to. .349 
name changed to the Coatzacoalcos....... 349 
to be deemed a vessel of the United States... .349 
proof of ownership Of.....s.eceeeeeesees 349 
Cannon, John F., payment to, for extra service 
in carrying the mail........ Seeekhunceee 
Carver, Francis, life pension to........ er 
Caslo, Anthony, allowance to be made to, of 
$2 66a month...... isventes ‘se newow oe ed02 


Coatzacoalcos, the steamship—see Canada, the 
steamship. 

Collier, James, judgment in favor of, against the 
United States, to be satisfied...........352 

Copyright—see Schoolcraft, Mistress Henry R. 

Coxe, Ferdinand, payment to, of difference be- 
tween salary as secretary of legation and 
chargé d’affaires....... bsiee pdieweweeeceae 

Craig, Lieutenant Colonel Lewis S., allowance 
for certain personal expenses to be made to, 
in settlement of accounts.....-eeeeee0ed49 

Cumberland, the brig, to be enrolled and licensed 
for coasting trade on the great lakes, &c..352 


D. 
Davidge, Robert A., payment to, for services as 
temporary clerk .....ecseeeees ocsecceed 


Davis, John, assignment on land warrant issued 
to, recognized as WOE ck conn ssescvcsscen 
Dorritie, Robert, register to issue to the schooner 
William A. Hamill, owned by.........349 
Downs, Monroe D., may enter by preémption 

certain land in Nebraska ...0.-eeeeeeeed0 
must establish his right to preémpt in three 
MMRAE sncaecveaawns Sb sinnn 6 en eben an cee 
Duncan, John, life pension to..... ieee eh en meee 
pension not to be paid him while in naval asy- 
ID on cme Leaeiebaw eames ee 
Dusenbery, Mary B., pension to, for five years, 
352 

E. 

Elliott, Captain Jesse D., payment to, as captor 
of the British brig Caledonia, to be made to 
SN WE on nna ns 40'005654 505940500 Sas eneOe 

F. 

Fairchilds, Samuel A., accounts to be settled for 
services, &c., in arresting, &c., mail rob- 
DOIG 6 scc0nbasnndicitarwsae Lhe sete ewe ae enOn 

payment not to exceed $802 50...........351 

Fleming, Samuel, clerical error in former act for 
the relief of, to be corrected........+.+.d03 

Flint, Charles L.—see Cumberland, the Brig. 

Fore, Wright, life pension to... .....++.++-d00 


G. 

Gaines, Myra Clark, life pension to.......-350 
Gammon, Robinson, life pension to.........351 
Glanding, James A., life pension to.........352 
Glenn, Hugh, assignees or personal representa- 
tives of, payment to, of balance of judg- 
OE eT TT errr eT Tree 
assignees to show assignment and subsisting 
WEED iss bin us SoG hs nae ke o6es cas 40% 5 ek Oe 
Goff, Eli W., claim for damages, &c., in efforts 
to execute revenue laws, as inspector of cus- 
toms in Vermont, to be audited and paid, 352 
amount not to exceed $5,000............-352 
Gould, Phares, for the heirs of Edward O. Gould 

—see Cumberland, the Brig. 








a. 


Lewis, payment to, of balance due for con- 
struction of light-house in Florida......349 
Hall, Elias, payment to, for services in the last 
war with Great Britain. ...eeseeee.+ +349 
Hamill, the schooner William A., register to be 
PORE £0 Brin ao 00k 00 0006'S 4 0100 wn eb ee ee 
proofs of present ownership, &c.........349 
Hardy, Joseph, money paid by, to the United 
States for rent, to be repaid to.....+-....349 


Harrison, William M., balance missing of money | 
stolen from, while collector, to be allowed in | 


Settlement. ...+..ccccsecccccssceccceseddd 
amount of reward paid, to be allowed.....353 
Holmes, James G., may apply for extension of 
patent for ‘* chairs for invalids’’........349 
application when to be made..........+4 349 
Proviso as to damages. ..eeeesecceseesee d49 


Hubbard, Henry, payment to, for services as | 
keeper of public property. ...-.+2..++.-300 | 
Huertas, John, claimants in right of, may enter | 


certain lands in Florida. ....cccccsseseeddl 
i 


Ingersoll, Edward, payment to, for carriage hire | 


by board of commissioners on Springfield 
AFMOTY « ccseccascccvecccscccvcsccseccdla 


K. 


King, Henry, payment torepresentatives of, for | 
services as commissary in the revolutionary | 


WON. & beeches beense ¥00bbssenbeenes beeen 


L 


Landry, Olivier, land title of heirs, &c., of, in | 


Louisiana, confirmed t0....ee.ee02 000-300 
Lands, public, acts concerning, in favor of— 

Body, Isaac. ce. sccee 

SOUION, TRBOOR DE ..c.cccs sce wccceesdbae 
rou, Sirs. Ambroiss. «00.000 0cccceses cdo 
ee 
Downs, Bionroe D.....<000006.cccccenecddO 
Fleming, Samuel. cccvsscccvcccesseceesdad 


PO DOs conctenepss eens seuss oe | 


Landry, Olivier. .ccccescecccvccces se 0dl 
EAPONRD, BEGTIR s 00000000 000000000 0e0nnee 
DRADRIT CRODWOlL. 5 oc a 00.00 b0sseeseceeuseee 
Minnesota, schools in.......eeeeeee00+349 
‘Nebraska Territory, schools in.........350 


SOG, DOTMATEO. «00.000 0s cc0cecccccese sta | 


ee 
Yearwood, William, sr.....ee.eeee00++300 
(See School Lands.) 

Laurent, Thomas, surviving partner of firm of 
on and Thomas Laurent, payment to, 
for house in the city of Mexico........349 

Layman, Martin, may enter land in Minnesota, 


and patent may ISsue.... 2.005 eeeeee 349 | 
Lee, John, life pension to. ........-eesee030 | 
Lewis, J. W. P., payment to C. Edward Ha- | 
bicht, administrator of............349, 350 | 


Long, Alton, money paid by, to the United States 
for rent, to be repaid tO. ......000000000049 


Loomis, Leonard, pension to, increased.....351 


M. 
McCauley, Frances Ann, payment to, for ser- 


vices of deceased husband, while consul | 


PODNEL, io 0va00 ck enks a's 0st os es nwaese voor 
Minard, Roswell, father of Theodore Minard 
deceased, land warrant to issue to......349 
proof of relationship, &c.......eeseeeee 49 
Minis, Dinah, sum due on certain loan office 
certificates to be paid to........+ ee000 e300 
Minnesota, superintendent of schools in, may 
select certain lands, &c.....0.2ec00000 0349 


Mississippi, the steamship — see America, the | 


steamship. 
N. 

Nebraska Territory, superintendent of public 
instruction of Douglas county, may select 
certain school lands. ... ..++eee.seeeee2d00 

oO. 


O’Brien, Kennedy, pension to.........351, 352 


pe! 
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| Ottinger, Captain Dou 
Habicht, C. Edward, administrator of J. W. P. | 





las, payment to, for ne 
of surf-car by the United a 
Pappreniza, Michael, indemnity to, for losses a 
Key WESL. ose eeeee creer eee eee ee en ne 5353 

not to exceed $200. . eee eee cece e eee es es 353 
Patents, extension of, to James G. Holmes for 
*\ chairs for invalids’ ’.o.« o:0.cnaccssee + 0 349 
payment to Douglas Ottinger for use of gyry. 
car by United SUALCS. oo eee e eee cece s 35) 
Pensions, provisions respecting, in favor of— _ 
Bainbridge, Mary...eeeesseeeeeeeeees 35] 
Boyle, Mary....csecesseccceeeeseeees 35) 
Campbell, John .-ceeeeseceeeeeeeee es B49 
Carver, Francis .....00eceeeeeeereeee.35] 
Caslo, Anthony ...esceccesessccecess.959 
Duncan, John. «200 eseccccreesecsee e034) 
Dusenbery, Mary B «000.6 + 000000000 359 
Fore, Wright ...cccccccrcccceserccee 3) 
Gaines, — Clark. 00000 0000000000.95) 
Gammon, Robinson, .. 4.64 eee eeeee ee .35] 
Glanding, James A..eeeeeeecececeee 0.352 
Lice, John. .ecccccccscccscccscceseees.35] 
Loomis, Leonard. ....secceseseeeeees.35] 

1] O’Brien, Kennedy......eeeeeee0035], 352 
Perry, John. ..secececcccccesecceeses +353 
Pickell, Jobn. .ccssccccecceccvccesesecdhd 
Porter, Evelina. occccecccccceccceccce cdl) 
Smith, Frederick. ....cccscccssoceseessdd] 


|) MOTs POR o:i'6 sce neeud cebasence vate 


WV BISON, TOAVIL, « 0:0.0 00:00 0:0:000.0:0:60,0000005] 


Perry, John, life pension to... 2.00 00eeee0+.353 
Pickell, John, pension to...seseseeee eee skid 
Plates, certain, of Schoolcraft’s Indian tribes, &c., 
to be delivered to Mrs. Schoolcraft. .....349 
Porter, Evelina, widow of Commodore David 

Porter, PENSION tO weceersecccereceres cdi 


R 


Reynolds, Captain A. W., amount of award in 
his favor against the United States, interest 
and costs, to be paid....e..eceereeceessddu 

Rich, William, payment to, for difference between 
salary of chargé d’affaires and secretary of 
Oe anes beak Gas niente kee 

Robert, A. D., payment to, for damage by sinking 
flat OAL... .cccccccccccccscccvccseees dil 

Russell, William H., payment of salary as col- 
lector at Monterey, California..........35] 


Ss. 


Schoolcraft, Mistress Henry R., copyright to be 
TeNEWE tO... sscccccccsccrcccccrcvee edd 

|| plates for printing, &c., to be delivered to. .349 
to be accepted in full satisfaction.........349 
School lands in Douglas county, Nebraska 
Territory, certain, may be selected in lieu of 
those preémpted. ...eceeececesceseses cdl 
Sequi, Bernardo, land grant to, in East Florida, 
confirmed to him and his grantees......30] 
Smith, Frederick, life pension to ...++ee....dul 


a 


Talcott, Enoch B., payment to, of amount stolen 

from him while collector... .....0.0eeee++d03 
| Towson, General Nathan, payment to, as captor 
of British brig Caledonia, to be made to child 


OF coco nits ode wet th athe ee en decease Saeed 


Turnbull, Jane, life pension to.....0e.e+ed0- 


U. 


| Underwood, Jehu, land claim of heirs of, or of 
purchaser from, to be received and adjuti- 
| cated by the district court of Florida. .. .352 


} Ww. 


|| Wagner, William F., allowance to, for costs, 351 
|| Wakefield, Lucy A., widow of Benjamin Wake- 

field, former ay propriation to be paid to, 353 
Watson, David, life pension to.........-++ 30! 
Wigg, William Hazzard, accounts of, to be read- 


justed, and alleged clerical error eereoriae’ 
ny 


Yearwood, William, sr., land warrant to issue 


10 cecccocrcccccccccneccecneeeseccers® 


y. 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


35TH Cona....2D SEss. 


MESSAGE 
OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

When we compare the condition of the country 
at the present day with what it was one yearago, 
at the meeting of Congress, we have much reason 
for gratitude to that Almighty Providence,which 
has never failed to interpose for our relief, at the 
most critical periods of our history. One year 
azo, the sectional strife between the North and 
the South on the dangerous subject of slavery, 
had again become so intense as to threaten the 
peace and perpetuity of the Confederacy. The 
application for the admission of Kansas as a State 
into the Union, fostered this unhappy agitation, 
and brought the whole subject once more before 
Congress. It was the desire of every patriot that 
such measures of legislation might be adopted as 
would remove the excitement from the States, 
and confine it to the Territory where it legitimate- 
ly belonged. Much has been done, I am happy 
tosay, towards the accomplishment of this object, 
during the last session of Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United States had 
previously decided, that all American citizens 
have an equal right to take into the Territories 
whatever is held as property under the laws of 
any of the States; and to hold such property there 
under the guardianship of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, so long as the territorial condition shall re- 
main. 

This is now a well-established position, and the 
proceedings of the last session were alone want- 
ing to give it practical effect. ‘The principle has 
been recognized, in some form or other, by an al- 
most unanimous vote of both Houses of Congress, 
that a Territory has a right to come into the 
Union either as a free or a slave State, according 
to the will of a majority of its people. The just 
equality of all the States has thus been vindicated, 
and a fruitful source of dangerous dissension 
among them has been removed. 

Whilst such has been the beneficial tendency 
of your legislative proceedings outside of Kansas, 
their influence has nowhere been so happy as 
within that Territory itself. Left to manage and 
control its own affairs in its own way, without 
the pressure of external influence, the revolution- 
ary Topeka organization and all resistance to the 
territorial government established by Congress, 
have been finally abandoned. As a natural con- 
sequence, that fine Territory now appears to be 
tranquil and prosperous, and is attracting increas- 
ing thousands of immigrants to make it their 
happy home. 

The past unfortunate experience of Kansas has 
enforced the lesson so often already taught, that 
resistance to lawful authority, under our form of 
government, cannot fail in the end to proye disas- 
trous to its authors. Had the people of the Ter- 
ritory yielded obedience to the laws enacted by 
their Legislature, it would at the present moment 
have contained a large additional population of 
industrious and enterprising citizens, who have 


New Sertrs—No. 1. 


| fused to vote. ' 
placed in the ascendant, and the political power | 
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been deterred from entering its borders by the 

existence of civil strife and organized rebellion. 
It was the resistance to rightful authority and 

the persevering attempts to establish a revolution- 


| ary government under the Topeka constitution, 


which caused the people of Kansas to commit the 
grave error of refusing to vote for delegates to the 
convention to frame a constitution under a law 
not denied to be fair and just in its provisions. 
This refusal to vote has been the prolific source 
of all the evils which have followed. In their 
hostility to the territorial government, they dis- 
regarded the principles absolutely essential to the 
working of our form of government, that a ma- 
jority of those who vote—not the majority who 
may remain at home, from whatever cause—must 
decide the result of anelection. For thisreason, 
seeking to take advantage of their own error, they 
denied the authority of the convention thus elected 
to frame a constitution. 

The convention, notwithstanding, proceeded to 
adopt a constitution unexceptionable in its gene- 
ral features, and providing for the submission of 
the slavery question toa vote of the people,which, 
in my opinion, they were bound to do, under the 
Kansas and Nebraska act. This was the all- 
important question which had alone convulsed 
the Territory; and yet the opponents of the law- 
ful government, persisting in their first error, re- 
frained from exercising their right to vote, and 
preferred that slavery should continue, rather 
than surrender their revolutionary Topeka organ- 


| ization. 


A wiser and better spirit seemed to prevail be- 
fore the first Monday of January last, when an 
election was,held under the constitution. A ma- 
jority of the people then voted for a Governor 
and other State officers, for a member of Congress, 
and members of the State Legislature. This 
election was warmly contested by the two politi- 
cal parties in Kansas, and a greater vote was 
polled than at any previous election. A large 
majority of the members of the Legislature elect 
belonged to that party which had previously re- 
The anti-slavery party were thus 


of the State was in their own hands. Had Con- 
gress admitted Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton constitution, the Legislature might, 
at its very first session, have submitted the ques- 
tion to,a vote of the people, whether they would 
or would not have a convention to amend their 
constitution, either on the slavery or any other 
question, and have adopted all necessary means 
for giving speedy effect to the will of the major- 
ity. Thus thé Kansas question would have been 
immediately and finally settled. 

Under these circumstances, I submitted to Con- 
gress the constitution thus framed, with all the 
Officers already elected necessary to put the State 
government into operation, accompanied by a 
strong recommendation in favor of the admission 
of Kansas as a State. In the course of my long 
public life I have never performed any official act 
whith, in the retrospect, has afforded me more 
heartfelt satisfaction. Its admission could have 
» “sted no possible injury on any human being, 
Whilst it would, within a brief period, have re- 
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stored peace to Kansas and harmony to the Union, 
In that event, the slavery question would ere this 
have been finally settled, according to the legally- 
expressed will of a majority of the voters, and 
popular sovereignty would thus have been vindi- 
cated in a constitutional manner. 

With my deep convictions of duty, I could 
have pursued no other course. It is true, that, 
as an individual, | had expressed an opinion both 
before and during the session of the convention, 
in favor of submitting the remaining clauses of 
the constitution, as well as that concerning sla- 
very, to the people. But, acting in an official 
character, neither myself nor any human author- 
ity had the power to rejudge the proceedings of 
the convention, and declare the constitution which 
it had framed to bea nullity. To have done this 
would have been a violation of the Kansas and 
Nebraska act, which left the people of the Terri- 
tory ‘* perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States.’ 
It would equally have violated the great principle 
of popular sovereignty, at the foundation of our 
institutions, to deprive the people of the power, 
if they thought proper to exercise it, of confiding 
to delegates elected by themselves the trust of 
framing aconstitution, without requiring#them to 
subject their constituents to the trouble, expense, 
and delay of a second election. It would have 
been in opposition to many precedents in our his- 
tory, commencing in the very best age of the Re 
public, of the admission of ‘Territories as States 
into the Union, without a previous vote of the 
people, approving their constitution, 

Itis to be lamented that a question so insig- 
nificant when viewed in its practical effects on the 
people of Kansas, whether decided one way or 

| the other, should have kindled such a flame of 
excitement throughoutthecountry. This reflec- 
| tion may prove to be a lesson of wisdom and of 
warning for our future guidance. Practically 
considered, the question is simply whether the 
people of that Territory should first come into 
| the Union and then change any provision in their 
| constitution not agreeable to themselves, or ac- 
complish the ve same object by remaining out 
of the Union and framing another constitution in 
accordance with their will? In either case, the 
result would be precisely the same. The only 
| difference in point of fact is, that the object would 
have been much sooner attained, and the pacifi- 
| cation of Kansas more speedily effected, had it 
been admitted as a State during the last session 
| of Congress. 
My recommendation, however, for the imme- 
| diate admission of Kansas, failed to meet the 
approbation of Congress. They deemed it wiser 
to adopt a different measure for the settlement of 
the question. For my own part, I should have 
been willing to yield my assent to almost any 
constitutional measure to accomplish this object. 
I, therefore, cordially acquiesced in what has been 
| called the English compromise, and approved the 
| ** Act for the admission of the State of Kansas 
into the Union ’’ upon the terms therein pre- 


| scribed. 


Under the ordinance which accompanied the 
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Lecompton constitution, the people of Kaneas 
had claimed double the quantity of public lands 
for the support of common schools which had 
ever been previously rranted to any State upon 
entering the Union; and also the alternate sections 
of land for tweive miles on each side of two rail- 
ré ada, proposed to be constructed from the north- 


ern to the southern boundary, and from the east- 


ern to the western be lary of the State. Con- 
i e claims unreasonable, pro- 


vided, by the act of May 4, 1858, to which I have 
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just referred, fort idmission of the State on an 
equal footing with the original Stat 8, but ** upon 
the fundamental condition precedent” thata ma- 
jority of the people thereof, at an election to be 
held for wily Ur} se, hould, in place of the very 
Jjarce grants of public lands which they had de- 
ras | under the ordinance, accept such grants 
as had been made to Minnesota and other new 
States. Under this act, should a majority reject 


the proposition offered them, ** it sha!l be deemed 
and held that the pe ple of Kansas do not desire 
admission into the Union with said constitution, 
under the conditions set forth in said proposi- 
tion.’’ In that event, the actauthorizes the peo- 
ple of the Ts rritory to ¢ lect delegates to form a 
constitution and State government for themselves, 
‘‘whenever, and not before, it is ascertained by a 
census, duly and legally taken, that the popula- 
tion of said Te rritory equals or exceeds the ratio 
of representation required for a member of the 
Hiouse of Re presentatives of the Congress of the 
United States.’’ The delegates thus assembled 
** shall first determine by a vote whether it is the 
wish of the people of the proposed State to be 
ndmitted into the Union at that time; and, if so, 
shall proceed to form a constitution and take all 
necessary steps for the establishment of a State 
government in conformity with the Federal Con- 
stitution.’’ After this constitution shall have been 
formed, Congress, carrying out the principles of 
opular sovereignty and non-intervention, have 
eft ** the mode and manner of its approval or rat- 
ification by the people of th proposed State’’ to 
be ** prescribed by law,’’ and they ** shall then be 
admitted into the Union as a State under such 
constitution, thus fairly and legally made, with 
or without slave ry, as said constutuuon may pre- 
ae 
scribe, 

An election was held throughout Kansas, in 
pursuance of the provisions of this act, on the 2d 
day of August last, and it resulted in its rejection, 
by a large majority, of the proposition submitted 
to the people by Congress. This being the case, 
they are now authorized to form another consu- 
tution, preparatory to admission into the Union, 
but not until their number, as ascertained by a 
census, shall equal or exceed the ratio required to 
elect a member to the Llouse of Representatives. 

It is not probable, in the present state of the 
case, that a third constitution can be lawfully 
framed and presented to Congress by Kansas, be- 
fore its population sha have reached the desig- 
nated number. Nor is % to be presumed that, 
after their sad ¢ xperience in resisting the territo- 
rial laws, they will attempt to adopta constitution 
in express violation of the provisions of an act of 
Congress. During the session of 1856, much of 
the ume of Congress was occupied on the ques- 
uon of admitting Kansas under the Topeka con- 
sutution, Again, nearly the whole of the last 
session was devoted to the question of its admis- 
sion under the Lecompton constitution. Surely 
it is not unreasonable to require the people of 
Kansas to wait, before making a third attempt, 
until the number of theirinhabitants shallamount 
to ninety-Uhree thousand four hundred and twenty. 
During this brief period the harmony of the States, 
as well as (he great business interests of the coun- 
try, demand that the people of the Union shail 
not for a third time be convulsed by another agi- 


tation on the Kansas question. By waiting fora | 


short time, and acting in ebedience to law, Kan- 
gas wiil glide into the Union without the slight- 
est impediment. ° 

This excellent provision, which Congress have 
applied to Kansas, ought to be extended and ren- 
dered applicable to all ‘Territories which may here- 
after seek admission into the Union. 

Whilst Congress possess the undoubted power 
of admitting a new State into the Union, however 
small may be the number of its inhabitants, yet 
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this power ought not, in my opinion, to be exer- 
cised before the population shail amount to the 
ratio required, by the act for the admission of 
Kansas. Had this been previously the rule, the 
country would have escaped all the evils and mis- 
fortunes to which i has been exposed by the 
Kansas question. 

Of course, it would be unjust to give this rule 
a retrospective application, and exclude a State 
which, acting upon the past practice of the Gov- 
‘ rnment, hasalready formed itsconstitution, elect- 
ed its Legislature and other officers, and is now 
prepared to enter the Union. 


The rule ought to be adopted, whether we con- | 


sider its bearing on the people of the Territories 


| orupon the people of the existing States. Many 


of the serious dissensions which have prevailed 
in Congress and throughout the country would 
have been avoided, had this rule been established 
at an earlier period of the Government. 
Immediately upon the formation of a new Ter- 
ritory, people from different States and from for- 
eign countries rush into it, for the laudable pur- 
pose of improving their condition. Their first 
duty to themselves is to open and cultivate farms, 
to construct roads, to establish schools, to erect 
places of religious worship, and to devote their 
energies gencrally to reclaim the wilderness and 
to lay the foundations of a flourishing and pros- 
perous commonwealth. <. in this incipient con- 
dition, with a population of afew thousand, they 
should prematurely enter the Union, they are op- 
pressed by the burden of State taxation and the 
means necessary for the improvement of the Ter- 
ritory,and the advancement of their own interests 
are thus diverted to very different purposes. 
The Federal Government has ever been a lib- 
eral parent to the Territories, and a generous 
contributor to the useful enterprises of the early 
settlers. It has paid the expenses of their gov- 
ernments and Legislative Assemblies out of the 
common Treasury, and thus relieved them froma 
heavy charge. Under these circumstances, noth- 
ing can be better calculated to retard their mate- 
rial progress than to divert them from their useful 
employments, by prematurely exciting angry po- 
litical contests among themselves, for the benefit 
of aspiring leaders. It is surely no hardship for 
embryo Governors, Senators, and members of 
Congress, to wait until the number of inhabitants 
shall equal those of a single congressional dis- 
trict. ‘They surely ought not to be permitted to 
rush into the Union, with a population less than 
one half of several of the large counties in the 
interior of some of the States. This was the 
condition of Kansas when it made application to 
be admitted under the Topeka constitution. Be- 
sides, it requires some time to render the mass of 
a population collected in a new Territory at all 


} 
i 


homogeneous, and to unite them onanything like | 


a fixed policy. Establish the rule, and all will 


look forward to it, and govern themselves accord- | 


ingly. 
But justice to the people of the several States 


| requires that this rule should be established by 


Congress. Each State is entitled to two Senators 
and at least one Representative in Congress. 
Should the people of the States fail to elect a Vice 


President, the power devolves upon the Senate to | 


select this officer from the two highest candidates 
on the list. Incase of the death of the President, 
the Vice President thus elected by the Senate be- 
comes President of the United States. On all 
questions of legislation, the Senators from the 
smallest States of the Union have an equal vote 


with those from the largest. ‘The same may be | 
said in regard to the ratification of treaties and of | 


Executive appointments. All this has worked 
admirably in practice, whilst it conforms in prin- 
ciple with the character of a Government insti- 
tuted by sovereign States. I presume no Amer- 
ican citizen would desire the slightest change in 
the arrangement. Suill, is it not unjust and un- 
equal to the existing States to invest some forty 
or fifty thousand people collected in a Territory 
with the attributes of sovereignty, and place them 
on an equal footing with Virginia and New York 
in the Senate of the United States? 

For these reasons, | earnestly recommend the 
passage of a general act, which shall provide that 
upon the application of a Territorial Legislature, 
declaring their belief that the Territory contains a 
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number of inhabitants which, if in a State, would 
entitle them to elect a member of Congress, jt 
shall be the duty of the President to cause a 
census of the inhabitants to be taken, and if found 
sufficient, then, by the terms of this act, to author. 
ize them to proceed ‘*in their own way”? to frame 
a State constitution preparatory to admission into 
the Union. Lalso recommend that an appropri- 
ation may be made to enable the President to take 
a census of the people of Kansas. 

The present condition of the Territory of Utah 
when contrasted with what it was one year ano. 
is a subject for congratulation. It was then ina 
state of open rebellion, and, cost what it might 
the character of the Government required that 
this rebellion should be suppressed and the Mor. 
mons compelled to yu ld obedience to the Consti- 
tution and the laws. In order to accomplish this 
object, as L informed you in my last annual mes. 
sage, | appointed a new Governor instead of Brig- 
ham Young, and other Federal officers to take the 
place of those who, consulting their personal 
safety, had found it necessary to withdraw from 
the Territory. To protect these civil officers, and 
to aid them, as a posse comitatus, in the execution 
of the laws in case of need, | ordered a detach- 
ment of the Army to accompany them to Utah, 
The necessity for adopting these measures is now 
demonstrated. ‘ 

On the 15th September, 1857, Governor Young 
issued his proclamation, in the style of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, announcing his purpose to re- 
sist by force of arms the entry of the United States 
troops into our own Territory of Utah. By this 
he required all the forces in the Territory to “hold 
themselves in readiness to march at a moment’s 
notice to repel any and all such invasion,” and 
established martial law from its date throughout 
the Territory. These proved to be noidle threats. 
Forts Bridger and Supply were vacated and 
burned down by the Mormons, to deprive our 
troops of a shelter after their long and fatiguing 
march. Orders were issued by Daniel H. Wells, 
styling himself ** Lieutenant General, Nauvoo 
Legion,’’ to stampede the animals of the United 
States troops on their march, to set fire to their 
trains, to burn the grass and the whole country 
before them and on their flanks, to keep them 
from sleeping by night surprises, and to blockade 
the road by felling trees, and destroying the fords 
of rive rs, &e. 

These orders were promptly and effectually 
obeyed. Onihe 4th October, 1857, the Mormons 
captured and burned on Green river three of our 
supply trains, consisting of seventy-five wagons 
loaded with provisions and tents for the army, 
and carried away several hundred animals. This 
diminished the supply of provisions so materially 
that General Johnston was obliged to reduce the 
ration; and even with this precaution, there was 


| only sufficient left to subsist the troops until the 


Istof June. 
Our little army behaved admirably in their en- 
campment at Fort Bridger, under these trying 


| privations. In the midst of the mountains, in @ 


dreary, unsettled, and inhospitable region, more 
than a thousand miles from home, they passed 
the severe and inclement winter without a mur- 
mur. They looked forward with confidence for 
relief from their country in due season, and in 
this they were not disappointed. 

The Secretary of War employed all his ener- 
gies to forward them the necessary supplies, and 
to muster and send such a military force to Utah 
as would render resis.ance on the part of the Mor- 
mons hopeless, and thus terminate the war with- 
out the effusion of blood. In his efforts he was 
efliciently sustained by Congress. They granted 
appropriations sufficient to cover the deficiency 
thus necessarily created, and also provided for 
raising two regiments of volunteers, ** for the pur- 


a of quelling disturbances in the Territory of 
Ty 


tah, for the protection of supply and emigrant 
trains, and the suppression of Indian hostilities 
on the frontiers.’’ Happily, there was no occa- 
sion to call these regiments into service. If there 


had been, I should have felt serious embarrass- 


ment in selecting them, so great was the number 


of our brave and patriotic citizens anxious to 


serve their country in this distant and apparently 
dangerous expedition. Thus it has ever been, 
and thus may it ever be! 
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The wisdom ana economy of sending sufficient || Ministers, in al] peaceful measures to secure by 


reinforcements to Utah are established not only 
by the event, but in the opinion of those who, 
from their position and opportunities, are the most 
capable of forming a correct judgment. General 
Johnston, the commander of the forces, in ad- 
dressing the Secretary of War from Fort Bridger, 
under date of October 18, 1857, expresses the 
opinion that ** unless a large force is sent here, 
from the nature of the country, a protracted war 
on their [the Mormons] part is inevitable.’’ This 
he considered necessary, to terminate the war 
«speedily and more economically than if at- 
tempted by insufficient means.”” — , 

In the mean time, it was my anxious desire that 
the Mormons should yield obedience to the Con- 
stitution and the laws, without rendering it neces- 
sary to resortto military force. ‘To aid inaccom- 
lishing this object, 1 deemed it advisable in April 
ast, to dispatch two distinguished citizens of the 
United States, Messrs. Powell and McCulloch, 
to Utah. They bore with them a proclamation 
addressed by myself to the inhabitants of Utah, 
dated on the sixth day of that month, warning 
them of their true condition, and how hopeless it 
was on their part to persist in rebellion against the 
United States, and offering all those who should 
submit to the laws a full pardon for their past sedi- 
tions and treasons. At the same time, Lassured 
those who should persist in rebellion against the 
United States, that they must expect no further 
lenity, but look to be rigorously dealt with accord- 
ing to their deserts. ‘The instructions to these 
agents, as well asa copy of the proclamation, and 
their reporis are herewith submitted. It will be 
seen by their report of the 3d of July last, that 
they have fully confirmed the opinion expressed 
by General Johnston in the previous October, as 
to the necessity of sending reinforcements to Utah. 
In this they state that they ‘are firmly impressed 
with the belief that the presence of the army here 
and the large additional force that had been or- 
dered to this Territory, were the chief induce- 
ments that caused the Mormons to abandon the 
idea of resisting the authority of the United States. 
A less decisive policy would probably have re- 
sulted in a long, bloody, and expensive war.”’ 

’ e gentlemen conducted themselves to my 
entire satisfaction, and rendered useful services in 
executing the humane intentions of the Govern- 
ment. 

It also affords me great satisfaction to state that 
Governor Cumming has performed his duty in an 
able and conciliatory manner, and with the hap- 
piest effect. 1 cannot, in this connection, refrain 
from mentioning the valuable services of Colonel 
Thomas L. Kane, who, from motives of pure be- 
nevolence, and without any official character or 
pecuniary compensation, visited Utah during the 
jast inclement winter, for the purpose of contrib- 
uting to the pacification of the Territory. 

[am happy to inform you, that the Governor 
and other civil officers of Utah, are now perform- 
ing their appropriate functions without resistance. 
The authority of the Constitution and the laws 
has been fully restored, and peace prevails 
throughout the Territory. 

A portion of the troops sent to Utah are now 
encamped in Cedar Valley, forty-four miles south- 
west of Salt Lake City; and the remainder have 
been ordered to Oregon to suppress Indian hos- 
tilities, 

The march of the army to Salt Lake City, 
through the Indian territory, has had a powerful 
eflect in restraining the hostile feelings against the 
United States, which existed among the Indians 
in that region, and in securing emigrants to the 
far West against their depredations. This will 
also be the means of establishing military posts 
and promoting settlements along the route. 

1 recommend that the benefits of our land laws 
and preémption system be extended to the people 
of Utah, by the establishment of a land office in 
that Territory. 


I have occasion, also, to congratulate you on | 


the result of our negotiations with China. 

You were informed by my last annual message, 
that our Minister had been instructed to occupy 
& neutral posiuion in the hostilities conducted S 
Great Britain and France against Canton. He 
was, however, at the same time, directed to co- 
Operate cordially with the British and French 


treaty those just concessions to foreign commerce, 
which the nations of the world hy a right to de- 
mand. It was impossible for meto proceed fur- 
ther than this, on my own authority, without 
usurping the war-making power, which, under 
the Constitution, belongs exclusively to Con- 
gress. ' 

Besides, after a careful examination of the na- 
ture and extent of our grievances, I did not believe 
they were of such a pressing and aggravated char- 
acter, as would have justified Congress in declar- 
ing war against the Chinese empire, without first 
making another earnest attempt to adjust them 
by peaceful negotiation. | was the more inclined 
to this opinion, because of the severe chastise- 
ment which had then but recently been inflicted 


| upon the Chinese by our squadron, in the capture 


and destruction of the Barrier forts, to avenge an 
alleged insult to our flag. 

The event has proved the wisdom of our neu- 
trality. Our Minister has executed his instruc- 
tions with eminent skill and ability. In conjunc- 
tion with the Russian” plenipotentiary, he has 
peacefully, but effectually, co6perated with the 
English and French plenipotentiaries; and each 
of the four Powers has concluded a separate treaty 
with China, of a highly satisfactory character. 
The treaty concluded by our own plenipotentiary 
will immediately be submitted to the Senate. 

lam happy to announce that through the en- 
ergetic, yet conciliatory efforts of our consul gen- 
eral in Japan, a new treaty has been concluded 
with that empire, which may be expected mate- 
rially to augment our trade and intercourse in that 
quarter, and remove from our countrymen the 


| disabilities which have heretofore been imposed 


upon the exercise of their religion. ‘The treaty 


| shall be submitted to the Senate for approval 


without delay. 
It is my earnest desire that every misunder- 


| standing with the Government of Great Britain 


should be amicably and speedily adjusted. It has 
been the misfortune of both countries almost ever 
since the period of the Revolution, to have been 


} annoyed by a succession of irritating and dan- 


gerous questions, threatening their friendly rela- 
tions. This has partially prevented the full de- 
velopment of those feelings of mutual friendship 


between the people of the two countries, so nat- 


| ural in themselves and so conducive to their com- 


| mon interest. 


Any serious interrupuion of the 


|} commerce between the United States and Great 
| Britain, would be equally injurious to both. In 


fact, no two nations have ever existed on the face 
of the earth which could do each other so much 


| good or so much harm. 


Entertaining these sentiments, I am gratified to 
inform you that the long-pending controversy 
between the two Governments, in relation to the 


| question of visitation and search, has been ami- 


| cably adjusted. 


‘The claim on the part of Great 


| Britain, forcibly to. visit American vessels on the 
| high seas in time of peace, could not be sustained 
| under the law of nations, and it had been over- 


ruled by her own most eminent jurists. This 
question was recently brought to an issue by the 
repeated acts of British cruisers in boarding and 
searching our merchant vessels in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the adjacent seas. These acts were 
the more injurious and annoying as these waters 
are traversed by a large portion of the commerce 


|}and navigation of the United States, and their 


free and unrestricted use is essential to the secu- 


| rity of the coastwise trade between different States 
| of the Union. Such vexatious interruptions could 





| 


not fail to excite the feelings of the country, and 
to require the interposition of the Government. 
Remonstrances were addressed to the British Gov- 
ernment against these violations of our rights of 
sovereignty, and a naval force was at the same 


|| time ordered to the Cuban waters, with direc- 


tions ** to protect all vessels of the United States 
on the high seas from search or detention by the 
vessels-of-war of any other nation.’’ These meas- 
ures received the unqualified and even enthusi- 
astic approbation of the American people. Most 


| fortunately, however, no collision took place, and | 


the British Government promptly avowed its 


| recognition of the principles of international law 


upon this subject, as laid down by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in the note of the Sec- 
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retary of State to the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, of April 10, 1858, which secure the vessels of 
the United States upon the high, seas from visita- 
tion or search in time of peace, under any cireum- 
stances whatever. The claim has been abandoned 
in a manner reflecting honor on the British Gov- 
ernment, and evincing a just regard for the law of 
nations, and cannot fail to strengthen the amicable 
relations between the two countries. 

The Rritish Government, at the same time, 
proposed to the United States that some mode 
should be adopted, by mutual arrangement be- 
tween the two countries, of a character which 
may be found effective without being offensive, 
for verifying the nationality of vessels suspected 
on good grounds of carrying false colors, They 
have also invited the United States to take the 
iniuative, and propose measures for this purpose. 
W hilst declining to assume so grave a responsi- 
bility, the Secretary of State has informed the 
Briush Government that we are ready to receive 
any proposals which they may feel disposed to 
ofier, having this object in view, and to consider 
them in an amicable spirit. A strong opinion 
is, however, expressed, that the occasional abuse 
of the flag of any nation, is an evil far less to be 
deprecated, than would be the establishment of 
any regulaulons which might be incompatible 
with the freedom of the seas. This Government 
has yet received no communication specifying the 
manner in which the British Government would 
propose to carry out their suggestion; and I am 
inclined to believe, that no plan which can be de- 
vised, will be free from grave embarrassments. 
Sull, | shall form no decided opinion on the sub- 
ject, until I shall have carefully and in the best 
spirit examined any proposals which they may 
think proper lo make, 

Iam truly sorry I cannot also inform you that 
the complications between Great Britain and the 
United States, arising out of the Clayton and 
Buiwer treaty of April, 1550, have been finally 
adjusted. 

At the commencement of your last session, I 
had reason to hope that, emancipating themselves 
from further unavailing discussions, the two Gov- 
eruments would proceed to settle the Central 
American question in a practical manner, alike 
honorable and sausfactory to both; and this hope 
I have not yet abandoned. In my last annual 
message, | stated that overtures had been made 
by the Briush Government for this purpése in a 
friendly spirit, which I cordially reciprocated. 
‘Their proposal was to withdraw these questions 
from direct negotiation between the two Govern- 
ments; but to accomplish the same object, by a 
negotiation between the British Government and 
each of the Central American Republics whose 
territorial interests are immediately involved. 
The settlement was to be made in accordance with 
the general tenor of the interpretation placed upon 
the Clayton and Bulwer treaty by the United 
States, with certain modifications, As negotia- 
tions are still pending upon this basis, it would 
not be proper for me now to communicate their 
present condition. A final settlement of these 
questions is greatly to be desired, as this would 
wipe out the last remaining subject of dispute be- 
tween the two countries. 

Our relations with the great empires of France 
rand Russia, as well as with all other Govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe, except that of 
Spain, continue to be of the most friendly char- 
acter. 

With Spain our relations remain in an ungat- 
isfactory condition. In my message of December 
last, | informed you that our Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Madrid had 
asked for his recall; and it was my purpose to 
send out a new Minister to that Court, with spe- 
cial instructions on all questions pending between 
the two Governments, and with a determination 
to have them speedily and amicably adjusted, if 
that were possible. This purpose has te hith- 
erto defeated by causes which I need not enumer- 
ale. 

The mission to Spain has been intrusted to a 
distinguished citizen of Kentucky, who will pro- 
|| ceed to Madrid without delay, and make another 
| and a final attempt to obtain justice from that 
|; Government. 

i Spanish officials, under the direct control of the 
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Captain General of Cuba, have insulted our na- 
tional flag; and, in repeated instances, have from 
time to time inflicted injuries on the persons and 
property of ourcitizens. ‘These have given birth 
to numerous claims against the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the merits of which have been ably dis- 
cussed for a series of years by our successive dip- 
lomatic representatives. Notwithstanding this, 
we have not arrived ata practical result in any 
single instance, unless we may except the case of 
the Black Warrior under the late Administration; 
and that presented an outrage of such acharacter 
as would have justified an immediate resort to 
war. All our attempts to obtain redress have 
been baffled and defeated. The frequent and oft- 
recurring changes in the Spanish Ministry have 
been employed as reasons for delay. We have 
been compelled to wait, again and again, until the 
new minister shall have had time to investigate 
the justice of our demands. 

Even what had been denominated *‘ the Cuban 
claims,’’ in which more than a hundred of our 
citizens are directly interested, have furnished no 
exception. ‘These claims were for the refunding 
of duties unjustly exacted from American ves- 
sels at different custom-houses in Cuba, so long 
ago as the year 1844. The principles upon which 
they rest are so manifestly equitable and just, 
that after a period of nearly ten years, in 1854, 
they were recognized by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Proceedings were afterwards instituted to 
ascertain their amount, and this was finally fixed, 
according to their own statement, (with which we 
were satisfied,) at the sum of $128,635 54. Just 
at the moment, after a delay of fourteen years, 
when we had reason to expect that this sum 
would be repaid, with interest, we have received 
a proposal offering to refund one third of that 
amount, ($42,878 41,) but without interest, if we 
would accept this in full satisfaction. ‘The offer 
is, also, accompanied by a declaration that this 
indemnification is not founded on any reason of 
strict justice, but is made as a special favor. 

One alleged cause for procrastination, in the 
examination and adjustment of our claims, arises 
from an obstacle which it is the duty of the Span- 
ish Government to remove. Whilst the Captain 
General of Cuba is invested with general despotic 
authority in the government of that island, the 
power is withheld from him to examine and re- 
dress wrongs committed by officials under his 
control, on citizens of the United States. Instead 
of making our complaints directly to him at Ha- 
vana, we are obliged to present them through our 
Minister at Madrid. These are then referred back 
to the Captain General for information; and much 
time is thus consumed in preliminary investiga- 
tions and correspondence between Madrid and 
Cuba, before the Spanish Government will con- 
sent to proceed to negotiation. Many of the dif- 
ficulties between the two Governments would be 
obviated, and a long train of negotiations avoided, 
if the Captain General were invested with author- 
ity to settle questions of easy solution on the spot, 
whereall the factsare fresh, and could be promptly 
and satisfactorily ascertained. We have hitherto 
in vain urged upon the Spanish Government to 
confer this power upon the Captain General, and 
our Minister to Spain will again be instructed to 


urge this subject on their notice. In this respect, 


we occupy a different position from the Powers 
of Europe. Cuba ts almost within sight of our 
shores; our commerce with it is far greater than 
that of any other nation, including Spain itself; 
and our citizens are in habits of daily and ex- 
tended personal intercourse with every part of the 
island. It is, therefore, a great grievance that, 
when any difficulty occurs, no matter how unim- 
portant, which might be readily settled at the 
moment, we should be obliged to resort to Mad- 
rid, especially when the very first step to be taken 
there ts to refer it back to Cuba. 

The truth is that Cuba, in its existing colonial 
condition, is a constant source of injury and an- 
noyance to the American people. 


it is the only | 


Message of the President. 


Britain respecting the right of search, now so hap- | 
ily terminated, could never have arisen if Cuba 
fad not afforded a market for slaves. As long as 
this market shall] remain open, there can be no hope 
for the civilization of benighted Africa. Whilst 
the demand for slaves continues in Cuba, wars will 
be waged among the petty and barbarous chiefs 
in Africa, for the purpose of seizing subjects to 
supply this trade. In such a condition of affairs, 
it is impossible that the light of civilization and 
religion can ever penctrate these dark abodes. 

It has been made known to the world by my 
predecessors, that the United States have, on sev- 
eral occasions, endeavored to acquire Cuba from 
Spain by honorable negotiation. If this were ac- 
complished, the last relic of the African slave- 
trade would instantly disappear. We would not, 
if we could, acquire Cuba in any other manner. 
This is due to our national character. All the 
territory which we have acquired since the origin 
of the Government has been by fair purchase from 
‘rance, Spain, and Mexico, or by the free and 
voluntary act of the independent State of Texas, 
in blending her destinies with our own. This 
course we shall ever pursue, unless circumstances 
should occur, which we do not now anticipate, 
rendering a departure from it clearly justifiable, 


under the imperative and overruling law of self: | 


preservation. 

The Island of Cuba, from its geographical po- 
sition, commands the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and the immense and annually increasing trade, 
foreign and coastwise, from the valley of that no- 
ble river, now embracing half the sovereign States 
of the Union. With that island under the domin- 
ion of a distant foreign Power, this trade, of vital 
importance to these States, is exposed to the dan- 
ger of being destroyed in time of war, and it has 
hitherto been subjected to perpetual injury and 
annoyance in time of peace. Our relations with 
Spain, which ought to be of the most friendly 
character, must always be placed in jeopardy, 
whilst the existing colonial eovernment over the 
island shall remain in its present condition. 

W hilst the possession of the island would be of 
vast importance to the United States, its value to 
Spain is, comparatively, unimportant. Such was 
the relative situation of the parties when the great 
Napoleon transferred Louisiana to the United 
States. Jealous, as he ever was, of the national 
honor and interests of France,no person through- 
out the world Nas imputed blame to him for ac- 
cepting a pecuniary equivalent for this cession. 

‘The publicity which has been given to our 
former negotiations upon this subject, and the 
large appropriation which may be required to effect 
the purpose, render it expedient, before making 
another attempt to renew the negotiation, that 
1 should lay the whole subject before Congress. 
This is especially necessary, as it may become in- 
dispensable to success, that | should be intrusted 
with the means of making an advance to the 
Spanish Government immediately after the sign- 


ing of the treaty, without awaiting the ratification | 


of it by the Senate. 
this suggestion by the example of Mr. Jefferson 
previous tothe purchase of Louisianafrom France, 
and by thatof Mr. Polk in view of the acquisition 
of territory from Mexico. I refer the whole sub- 
ject to Congress, and commend it to their careful 
consideration. 

I repeat the recommendation made in my mes- 
sage of December last, in favor of an appropria- 
tion ** to be paid to the Spanish Government for 
the purpose of distribution among the claimants 
in the Amistad case.’’ President Polk first made 
a similar recommendation in December, 1847, and 


it was repeated by my immediate predecessor in 


spot in the civilized world where the African | 


slave-trade is tolerated; and we are bound by | 


treaty with Great Britain to maintain a naval force 
on the coast of Africa, at much expense both of 
life and treasure, solely for the purpose of arrest- 
ing slavers bound to that island. The late seri- 
ous difficulty between the United States and Great 


| 
| 


December, 1853. I entertain no doubt that in- 
demnity is fairly due to these claimants under our 
treaty with Spain of the 27th October, 1795; and 
whilst demanding justice we ought to do justice. 
An appropriation promptly made for this purpose, 
could not fail to exert a favorable influence on our 
negotiations with Spain. 

Our position in relation to the independent States 
south of us on this continent, and especially those 
within the limits of North America, is of a pecu- 
liar character. The northern boundary of Mex- 
ico is coincident with our own southern boundary 
from ocean to ocean; and we must a 
feel a deep interest in all that concerns the well- 


lam encouraged to make | 
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being and the fate of so near a neighbor. Wa 
have always cherished the kindest wishes for the 
success of that Republic, and have indulged the 
hope that it might at last, after all its trials, enjoy 
peace and prosperity under a free and stable Goy- 
ernment. We have never hitherto interfered, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with its internal affairs, and 
it isa duty which we owe to ourselves, to pro- 
tect the integrity of its territory against the hostile 
interference of any other Power. Our geograph- 
ical position, our direct interest in all that con. 
cerns Mexico, and our well-settled policy in re. 
gard to the North American continent, render this 
an indispensable duty. 

Mexico has been in a state of constant revoly-. 
tion almost ever since it achieved its independ- 
ence, One military leader after another hag 
usurped the Government in rapid succession; and 
the various constitutions from time to time adop- 
ted, have been set at naught almost as soon as 
they were proclaimed. The successive govern- 
ments have afforded no adequate protection, either 
to Mexican citizens or foreign residents, against 
lawless violence. Heretofore, a seizure of the 
capital by a military chieftain, has been generally 
followed by at least the nominal submission of 
the country to his rule for a brief period; but not 
so at the present crisis of Mexican affairs. A 
civil war has been raging for some time through- 
out the Republic, between the central Government 
at the city of Mexico, which has endeavored to 
subvert the constitution last framed, by military 
power, and those who maintain the authority of 
that constitution. The antagonist parties each 
hold possession of different States of the Republic, 
and the fortunes of the war are constantly chang- 
ing. Meanwhile, the most reprehensible means 
have been employed by both parties to extort 
money from foreigners, as well as natives, to 
carry on this ruinous contest. The truth is, that 
this fine country, blessed with a productive soil 
and a benign climate, has been reduced by civil 
dissension to a condition of almost hopeless an- 
archy and imbecility. It would be vain for this 
Government to attempt to enforce payment in 
money of the claims of American citizens, now 
amounting to more than ten million dgjlars, 
against Mexico, because she is destitut all 
pecuniary means to satisfy these demands. 

Our late Minister was furnished with ample 
powers and instructions for the adjustment of all 
pending questions with the central Government of 
Mexico, and he performed his duty with zeal and 
ability. The claims of our citizens, some of them 
arising out of the violation of an express provis- 
ion of the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, and others 
from gross injuries to persons as well as prop- 
erty, have remained unredressed and even unno- 
ticed. Remonstrances against these grievances 
have been addressed without effect to that Gov- 
ernment. Meantime, in various parts of the Re- 
public, instances have been numerous of the mur- 
der, imprisonment, and plunder of our citizens, 
by different parties claiming and exercising a local 
jurisdiction; but the central Government, although 
repeatedly urged thereto, have made no effort 
either to punish the authors of these outrages or 
to prevent their recurrence. No American citi- 
zen can now visit Mexico on lawful business, 
without imminent danger to his person and prop- 
erty. There is no adequate protection to either; 
wide this respect our treaty with that Republic 


| is almost a dead letter. 


This state of affaires was brought to a crisis in 
May last, by the provnulgation of a decree levy- 
ing a contribution pro rata upon all the capital in 
the Republic, between certain specified amounts, 
whether held by Mexicans or foreigners. Mr. 
Forsyth, regarding this decree in the light of a 
‘* forced loan,’’ formally protested against its ap- 
plication to his countrymen, and advised them 
not to pay the contribution, but to suffer it to be 
forcibly exacted. Acting upon this advice, an 
American citizen refused to pay the contribution, 
and his property was seized by armed men to 
satisfy the amount. Not content with this, the 
Government proceeded still further, and issued & 
decree banishing him from the country. Our 
Minister immediately notified them that if this 
decree should be carried into execution he would 
feel it to be his duty to adopt “ the most decided 
measures that belong to the powers and obliga- 
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trated through Nicaragua and Costa Rica, itcould || _ The executive government of this country, in 

they will be animated by a less unfriendly spirit, || not be pretended that these States would have the _ its intercourse with foreign nations, is limited to 

; and may grant that redress to American citizens || right to arrest or retard its navigation, to the in- | theemployment of diplomacy alone. When this 

which justice requires, so far as they may pos- || jury of other nations. The transit by land over || fails, it can proceed no further. It cannot legit- 

1 sessthe means. Butfor this expectation, | should || this narrow isthmus occupies nearly the same | imately resort to force, without the direct author- 

| at once have recommended to Congress to grant || position. It is a highway in which they them- | ity of Congress, except in resisting and repelling 

. the necessary power to the President to take pos- || selves have little interest, when compared with — hostile attacks. It wguld have no authority to 

| session of a sufficient portion of the remote and || the vast interest of the rest of the world. Whilst | enter the territories of Nicaragua, even to pre- 

f unsettled territory of Mexico, to be held in pledge || their rights of sovereignty ought t&be respected, | vent the destruction of the transit, and protect 

i until our injuries shall be redressed and our just || it is the duty of other nations to require that this | the lives and property of our own citizens on 

. demands be satisfied. We have already exhausted || important passage shall not be interrupted by the | their passage. It is true, that ona sudden emer- 

4 every milder means of obtaining justice. In such || civil wars and revolutionary outbreaks whichhave gency of this character, the President would di- 

‘ a case, this remedy of reprisals is recognized by || so frequently occurred in that region. The stake | rect any armed force in the vicinity to march to 

c the law of nations not only as just in itself, but || is too important to be left at the mercy of rival | their relief; but in doing this he would act upon 

q as a means of preventing actual war. companies claiming to hold conflicting contracts | his own responsibility. 

a But there is another view of our relations with || with Nicaragua. The commerce of other nations || Under these circumstances, I earnestly recom- 

‘. Mexico, arising from the unhappy condition of || is not to stand still and await the adjustment of | mend to Congress the passage of an act author- 

affairs along our southwestern frontier, which || such petty controversies. The Government of | izing the President, under such restrictions as 

‘. demands immediate action. In that remote re- || the United States expect no more than this, and | they may deem prover to employ the land and 

‘ gion, where there are but few white inhabitants, || they will not be satisfied with less. They would || naval forces of the United States in preventing 

al large bands of hostile and predatory Indians roam || not, if they could, derive any advantage from the | the transit from being obstructed or closed b 

rh premiannaney over the Mexican States of Chi- || Nicaragua transit not common to the rest of the | lawless violence, and in protecting the lives and 
* ivahua and Sonora and our adjoining Territories. || world. Its neutrality and protection, for the com- || property of American citizens traveling thereupon, Ki 
ad Thelocal governments of these States are perfectly || mon use of all nations, is theironly object. They | requiring at the same time that these forces shall oe 
‘i. helpless, and are kept in a state of constant alarm | have no objection that Nicaragua shall demand || be withdrawn the moment the danger shall have fa 
by the Indians, They have not the power, if they || and receive a fair compensation from the compa- | passed away. Without such a provision, our i 
o- possessed the will, even to restrain lawless Mex- nies and individuals who may traverse the route; || citizens will be constantly exposed to interruption f 
m Icans from passing the border and committing || but they insist that it shail never hereafter be | in their progress, and to lawless violence. ; 
ie depredations on our remote settlers. A state of || closed by an arbitrary decree of that Government. A similar necessity exists for the passage of 4 

anarchy and violence prevails throughout that |! If disputes arise between it and those with whom || such an act, for the protection of the Panama and 

n distant frontier. The laws are a dead letter, and they may have entered into contracts, these must || ‘Tehuantepec routes. 

ry life and property are wholly insecure. For this || be adjusted by some fair tribunal provided forthe || In reference to the Panama route, the United 

a reason the settlementof Arizonais arrested, whilst || purpose, and the route must not be closed pending | States, by their existing treaty with New Gran- 

", itis of great importance that a chain of inhabit- || the controversy. This is our whole policy, and || ada, expressly guaranty the neutrality of the isth- 

fr. ants should extend all along its southern border, || it cannot fail to be acceptable to other nations. mus, ** with the view that the free transit from 

ce sufficient for their own protection and that of the | ; All these difficulties might be avoided, if, con- || the one to the other sea may not be interrupted 

> United States mail passing to and from Califor- || sistently with the good faith of Nicaragua, the || orembarrassed in any future time while this treaty 

a nla. Well-founded apprehensions are now en- || use of this transit could be thrown open fo gen- || exists.”’ 

. tertained that the Indians, and wandering Mexi- || eral competition; providing, at the same time, for | In regard to the Tehuantepec route, which has 

on cans equally lawless, may break up the important || the payment of a reasonable rate to the Nicara- || been recently opened under the most favorable 

is — and postal communication recently estab- || guan Government on passengers and freight. | auspices, our treaty with Mexico of the 30th De- 

- ished between our Atlantic and Pacific posses- In August, 1852, the Accessory Transit Com- || cember, 1853, secures to the citizens of the United 

den mons. This passes very near to the Mexican pany made its first inter-oceanic trip over the |) States a right of transit over it for their persons 

da ‘ boundary, throughout the whole length of Ari- || Nicaraguan route, and continued in successful || and merchandise, and stipulates that neither Gov- 
Dur |) ona. I can imagine no possible remedy for these || operation, with great advantage to the public, || ernment shall * interpose any obstacle’’ thereto. 
this | evils, and no mode of restoring law and order on || until the 18th February, 1856, when it was closed, || It also concedes to the United States the “ right 
ald that remote and unsettled frontier, but for the || and the grant to this company, as well asits char- || to transport across the isthmus, in closed bage, 
ded overnment of the United States to assume atem- || ter, were summarily and arbitrarily revoked by || the mails of the United States not intended for 
iga- porary protectorate over the.northern portions of || the Government of President Rivas. Previous to || distribution along the line of the communication; 


tions of the representative office.”’ Notwithstand- 
ing this warning, the banishment was enforced; 
and Mr. Forsyth promptly announced to the 
Government the suspension of the political rela- 
tions of his legation with them, until the pleasure 
of his own Government should be ascertained. 
This Government did not regard the contribu- 
tion imposed by the decree of the 15th May last 
to be in strictness a ‘* forced loan,’’ and as such 
prohibited by the tenth article of the treaty of 
1826 between Great Britain and Mexico, to the 
benefits of which American citizens are entitled 
by treaty; yet the imposition of the contribution 
upon foreigners was considered an unjust and 
oppressive measure. Besides, internal factions 
in other parts of the Republic were at the same 
time levying similar exactions upon the property 
of our citizens, and interrupting their commerce. 
There had been an entire failure, on the part of 
our Minister, to secure redress for the wrongs 
which our citizens had endured, notwithstanding 
his persevering efforts. And from the temper 
manifested by the Mexican Government, he had 
repeatedly assured us that no favorable change 
could be expected, until the United States should 
‘ give striking evidence of their will and power to 


protect their citizens,’’ and that ‘* severe chasten- 


ing isthe only earthly remedy for our grievances.”’ 
From this statement of facts, it would have been 
worse than idle to direct Mr. Forsyth to retrace 
his steps and resume diplomatic relations with 
that Government; and it was, therefore, deemed 
proper to sanction his withdrawal of the legation 
from the city of Mexico. 

Abundant cause now undoubtedly exists for a 
resort to hostilities against the Government still 
holding possession of the capital. Should they 


succeed 1n subduing the constitutional forces, all || 


reasonable hope will then have expired of a peace- 
ful settlement of our difficulties. 

On the other hand, should the constitutional 
party prevail, and their authority be established 
over the Republic, there is reason to hope that 


Chihuahua and Sonora, and to establish military 








eae — : 
| posts within the game; and this I earnestly rec- || 


|ommend.«to Congress. This pragection may be | between the company and the Government, threat- 


withdrawn as soon as local governments shall 

be established in those Mexican States capable 
| of performing their duties to the United States, re- 
| straining the lawless, and preserving peace along 
the border. 

I do not doubt that this measure will be viewed 
in a friendly spirit by the governments and peo- 
ple of Chikuabns and Sonora, as it will prove 
equally effectual for the protection of their citi- 
zens on that reméte and lawless frontier, as for 
| citizens of the United States. 

And, in this connection, permit me to recall 
your attention to the condition of Arizona. The 
population of that Territory, numbering, as is 
alleged, more than ten thousand souls, are prac- 

| tically without a government, without laws, and 
without any regular administration of justice. 
Murder and other crimes are committed with im- 
punity. This state of things calls loudly for re- 
dress, and I therefore repeat my recommendation 
for the establishment of a territorial government 
over Arizona. 

The political condition of the narrow isthmus 
of Central America through which transit routes 
pass, between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
presents a subject of deep interest to all commer- 

| cial nations. It is over these transits that a large 
proportion of the trade and travel between the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic continent, is destined to pass. 
To the United States these routes are of incalcu- 
lable importance as a means of communication 
| between their Atlantic and Pacific possessions. 
| The latter now extend throughout seventeen de- 
| grees of latitude on the Pacific coast, embracing 
| the important State of California and the flour- 
ishing Territories of Oregon and Washington. 
| All commercial nations, therefore, have a deep 
and direct interest that these communications 
shall be rendered secure from interruption. If an 
arm of the sea, connecting the two oceans, pene- 





| this date, however, in 1854, serious disputes con- 


cerning the Settlement of their accounts had arisen 


ening the interruption of the route at any moment. 
These the United States in vain endeavored to 
compose. It would be useless to narrate the va- 
rious proceedings which took place between the 
parties up till the time when the transit was dis- 
os at § Suffice it to say, that since February, 
1856, it has remained closed, greatly to the pre}- 
udice of citizens of the United States. Since that 
time the competition has ceased between the rival 
routes of Panama and Nicaragua; and, in con- 
sequence thereof, an unjust and unreasonable 
amount has been exacted from our citizens for 
their passage to and from California. 

A treaty was signed on the 16th day of Novem- 
ber, 1857, by the Secretary of State and Minister 
of Nicaragua, under the stipulations of which the 
use and protection of the transit route would have 
been secured, not only to the United States, but 
equally to all other nations. How and on what 
pretexts this treaty has failed to receive the rati~- 
fication of the Nicaraguan Government, will ap- 
pear by the papers herewith communicated from 
the State Department. The principal objection 
seems to have been to the provfsion authorizing 
the United States to employ force to keep the 
route open, in case Nicaragua should fail to per- 
form her duty in this respect. From the feeble- 
ness of that Republic, its frequent changes of gov- 
ernment, and its constant internal dissensions, 
this had become a most important stipulation, and 
one essentially necessary not only for the security 
of the route, but for the safety of American citi- 
zens passing and repassing to and from our Pa- 
cific possessions. Were such a stipulation em- 
braced in a treaty between the United States and 
Nicaragua, the knowledge of this fact would of 
itself most probably prevent hostile parties from 
committing aggressions on the route, and render 


our actual interference for its protection unneces- 
sary. 


also, the effects of the United States Government 
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and its citizens which may be intended for tran- 


sit, and not for distribution on the isthmus, free 
of custom-house or other chars aby the Mexican 
Government.”’ 

These treaty stipulations with New Granada 
and Mexico, in addition to the considerations ap- 
plicable to the Nicarag ro : m to require 
legislation for the purpose of carrying them into 
effect. 

The injuries which have been infll tedupon our 
citizens in Ci uta R rand Ni rua during the 
last two or three years have received the prompt 
attention of this Governt nt Some of the in- 
juries were of the most aggravated « racter. 
The trar ection at Virgin Bay,in April, 1856, 
when & company of unarmed A ica » who 
were in no way ¢ lw 
conduct or party, were { l upon by the tr 
of Costa Rica, and numbers of them } 1 (d 
wounded, was broucht tot vied f Con- 
gress by my predecessor soo: t t urren 
and wasa o presented tot Crov tof Costa 
Rica for t t immedi 
which the nature of th randed \ 
lar course W pursu | refere e to « er 
outrages in ties unti 1 Wich W 
hardly Jess gravated 
transaction at Vir B Att l ; 
when ou esent M to 
pointed, n December, 1857, no redix had | 
obtained for any of the wi vs, {nor y 
even had been received tot inds v ! 
been made by this Government upon that of Costa 

tica more thana year bef Qur M 

msc_ruc 1, t erefore, to | 

Ing to the * Govern! nt t! ( t i 
which the Presid 1 y t 

tion to the just claims of the U 1 States, and 
in demanding their prompt and satisfactory ad 
justment. Unk this demand shall be complied 
with atan early day, 

Government t dont may 
be necessary in order to obtain for itself that ju 
tice which it has in vain attempted to secure by 
peaceful means from the G yvernm of Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. While it ha own, and 
will continue to show, the most sincere regard for 


the rights and honor of these Republics, it cannot 
permit this regard to be wet by an utter neglect, 
on their part | 


t, of what is due to the Government 


and citizens of the United St 


Against New Granada we have long-standing 
causes of complaint, arising out of the unsatisfied 
claims of our citizens upon that Republic; L to 
these have been more recently added the outrages 
committed upon our citizens at Panama,in Apru, 


1856. A treaty for the ad tment of these diffi 
culties was conclude d by the Secretary of State 
and the Minister of New Granada, ember, 
1857, which contained just and acces ptable pro- 
visions for that purpose. This treaty was trans- 
mitted to Bogota, and was ratified by the Govern- 
ment of New Granada, but with certain amend- 
meats. It was not, however, returned to this 
city until after the close of the last session of the 
Senate. It will be immediately transmitted to 
that body for their advice and consent; and should 
this be obtained, it will remove all our existing 
causes of complaint against New Granada on th: 
subject of claims. 

Questions have arisen between the two Gov- 
ernments as to the right of New Granada to levy 
nx tonnage duty upon the vessels of the United 
States in its ports of the isthmus, and to levy a 
passenger tax upon our citizens arriving in that 
country, whether with a design to remain ther 
or to pass from ocean to ocean by the transit 
route; and also a tax upon the mails of the Uni- 
ted States transported over the Panama railroad. 
The Government of New Granada has been in- 
formed that the United States would consider the 
collection of either of these taxes as an act in vio- 
lation of the treaty between the two countries, 
and as such would be resisted by the United 
States. At the same time, we are prepared to 
discuss these questions in a spirit of amity and 
justice, and with a sincere desire to adjust them 
in a satisfactory manner. A negotiation for that 
yurpose hasalready been commenced. No effort 
bas recently been made to collect these taxes, no 


in Sept 
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the most friendly character. The produetions of 
the two countifs, and especially those’of an ag< 
ricultural nature, are such as to invite extensive 
mutual exchanges. A large quantity of American 
flour is consumed in Brazil; whilst more than 
treble the amount in value of Brazilian coffee is 
consumed in the United States. 
the case,a heavy duty has been levied, until very 
recently, upon the importation of American flour 
into Brazil. lam gratified, however, to be able to 
inform you that, in Septembeg last, this has been 
reduced from $1 32 to about forty-nine cents per 


barre!, and the duties on other articles of our pro- 


! 
loeti 


du yn have been diminished in nearly the same 
pre I ! 
I regret to state that the Government of Brazil 
I] continues to levy an export duty of about 
v re nt. on coffee, notwithstanding this 


ticle 1 imitted free from duty in the United 


tes. This is a heavy charge upon the con- 
rs of coffee in our country, as we purchase 
lf of the entire surplus crop of that article 
lin Brazil. Our Minister, under instructions, 
‘ rate his efforts to have this export duty 
i;and it is hoped that the enlightened Gov- 
tof the Emperor will adopt this wise, just, 
Lequal policy. In that event, there is good 

} } 


1 to believe that the commerce between the 


tw s will greatly increase, much to the 
ids re of both. 

Che claims of our citizens against the Govern- 

' of Brazil are not, in the aggregate, of very 

| mount; but some of these rest upon plain 

iples of justice, and their settlement ought 

to be longer delayed. A renewed and earnest, 

1 I tr a successful, effort will be made by 
\linister to procure their final adjustment. 

On the 2d of June last, Congress passed a joint 

resolution authorizing the President ** to adopt 

measures and use such foree as, in his judg- 

ment,may be necessary and advisable’’ ** for the 


the differences between the 
United States and the Republic of Paraguay, in 
connection with the attack on the United States 

imer Water Witch, and with other measures 
referred to”? in his annual message. And onthe 
I2th of July following, they made an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses and compensation of 
a commissioner to that Republic, should the Pres- 
ident deem yY proper to make such an appoint- 
ment. 

In compliance with these enactments, I have 
appointed a commissioner, who has proceeded to 
Paraguay, with full powers and instructions to 
ettle these differences in an amicable and peace- 
ful manner, be practicable. His experience 
and discretion justify the hope that he may prove 
successful in convincing the Paragaayan Govern- 
ment that it isdue both to honor and justice, that 
they should voluntarily and promptly make atone- 
ment for the wrongs which they have committed 
against the United States, and indemnify our in- 

i 


jured citize 
j 
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if this 


. 


of their pron rty. 

Should our commissioner prove unsuccessful, 
after a sincere and earnest effort, to accomplish 
the object of his mission, then no alternative will 
remain but the employment of force to obtain 
‘‘iust satisfaction’? from Paraguay. 
this conting ney, the Secretary of the Navy, un- 
der my direction, has fitted out and dispatched a 
naval force, to rendezvous near Buenos Ayres, 
which, it is believed, will prove sufficient for the 
occasion. It is my earnest desire, however, that 
itmay not be found necessary to resort to this 
last alternative. 

W hen Congress met in December last, the busi- 
ness of the country had just been crushed by one 
of those periodical revulsions which are the inev- 
itable consequence of our unsound and extrava- 
gantsystem of bank credits and inflated currency. 
With all the elements of national wealth in abund- 
ance, our manufactures were suspended, our use- 
ful public and private enterprises were arrested, 
and thousands of laborers were deprived of em- 


| ployment and reduced to want. Universal distress 


prevailed among the commercial, manufacturing, 
and mechanical classes. This revulsion was felt 
the more severely in the United States because 


|| similar causes had produced the like deplorable 
is any anticipated under present circumstances. \| 
With the empire of Brazil our relations are of |! rope. 


effects throughout the commercial nations of Eu- 
All were experiencing sad reverses at the 


Whilst this is | 


ns whom they have forcibly despoiled | 


In view of | 
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same moment. Our manufacturers everywhere 
suffered severely, not because of the recent redyc- 
tion in the tariff of duties on imports, but because 
there was no demand at any price for their pro- 
ductions. The people,were obliged to restrict 
themselvés, in their purchases, to articles of prime 
necessity. In the general prostration of business. 
the iron manufacturers in different States proba. 
bly suffered more than any other thinniel nuch 
destitution was the inevitable consequence amone 
the great number of workmen who had been em. 
ployed in this useful branch of our industry, 

There could be no supply where there was no de. 
mand. To present an example, there could be 
no demand for railroad iron after our magnificent 
system of railroads, extending dts benefits to every 
portion of the Union, had been brought to a dead 
pause. The same consequences have resulted 
from similar causes to many other branches of 
useful manufactures. It is self-evident that where 
there is no ability to purchase manufactured arti- 
cles, these cannot be sold, and, consequently, 
must cease to be produced. ? 

No Government, and especially a Government 
of such limited powers asthat of the United States, 
could have prevented the late revulsion. The 
whole commercial world seemed for years to have 
been rushing to this catastrophe. The same ruin- 
ous consequences would have followed in the 
United States, whether the duties upon foreign 
imports had remained as they were under the 
tariff of 1846, or had been raised to a much higher 
standard. The tariff of 1857 had no agency in 
the result. The general causes existing through- 
out the world could not have been controlled by 
the legislation of any particular country. 

The periodical revulsions which have existed 
in our past history, must continue to return at 
intervals so long as our present unbounded sys- 
tem of bank credits shall prevail. They will, 
however, probably be the less severe in future; 
beeause it is notto be expected, at least for many 
years to come, that the commercial nations of 
Europe, with whose interests our own are so ma- 
terially involved, will expose themselves to sim- 
ilar calamities. But this subject was treated so 
much at large in my last anmal message, that | 

|! shall not now pursue it further. Still, I respect- 
fully renew the recommendation in favor of the 
passage of a uniform bankrupt law, applicable to 
|| banking institutions. This is all the power over 
'| the subject which, 1 believe, the Federal Govern- 
ment possesses. Such a law would mitigate, 
though it might not prevent, the evil. The instinct 
| of self-preservation might produce a wholesome 
restraint upon their banking business, if they 
knew in advance that a suspension of specie pay- 
ments would inevitably produce their civil death 
3ut the effects of the revulsion are now slowly 
but surely passing away. The energy and en- 
terprise of our citizens, with our unbounded re- 
sources, will, within the period of another year, 
restore a state of wholesome industry and trade. 
|| Capital has again accumulated in our large cities. 
I 
| The rate of interest is there very low. Confidence 
is gradually reviving; and so soon as it is discov- 
ered that this capital can be profitably employed 
in commercial and manufacturing enterprises, and 
in the construction of railroads and other works 
of public and private improvement, prosperity wi 
again smile throughout the land. It is vain, how- 
ever, to disguise the fact from ourselves, that & 
speculative inflation of our currency, without 4 
corresponding infletion in other countries whose 
manufactures come into competition with our 
| own, must ever produce disastrous results to our 
| domestic manufactures. No tariff short of ab- 
| solute prohibition, can prevent these evil conse- 
| quences. 
| In connection with this subject, it is proper '° 
| refer to our financial condition. The same causes 
|| which have produced pecuniary distress through- 
| out the country, have so reduced the amount of 
imports from foreign countries, that the revenue 
| has proved inadequate to meet the necessary eX 
| penses of the Government. To supply the defi- 
| ciency, Congress, by the act of the 23d of De- 
| cember, 1857, authorized the issue of $20,000,000 
| of Treasury notes; and this proving inadequate, 
they authorized, by the act of June 14, 1858, ® 
loan of $20,000,000, ** to be applied to the pay- 
ment of appropriations made by law.”’ 
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No statesman would advise that we should go 
on inereasin® the national debt to meet the ordi- 
pary expenses of the Goverrtment. This would 
be & most ruinous policy. In case of war, our 
credit must be our chief resource, at least for the 
frst year, and this would be greatly impaired by 
iaving contracted a large debt in time of peace. 
It is our true policy to increase our revenue so 
as to equal our expenditures. It would be ruin- 
ous to continue to borrow. Besides, it may be 
proper to observe that the incidental protection 
thus afforded by a revenue tariff, would at the 
present moment, to some extent, increase the 
nidence of the manufacturing interests, and 

ve afresh impulse to our reviving business. To 
this, surely, no person will object. 

In re card to the mode of assessing and coltect- 
ing duties under a Strictly revenue tariff, I have 
long entertained and often expressed the opinion, 
that sound policy requires this should be dofie by 
specific duties, In cases to which these can be 
properly applied. They are well adapted to com- 
modities which are usually sold by weight or by 
measure, and which, from their nature, are of 
equal or of nearly equal value. Such, for exam- 
ple, are the articles of iron of different classes, 
raw sugar, and foreign wines and spirits. 

In my deliberate judgment, specific duties are 
the best, if not the only means of securing the 
revenue against false and fradulent invoices; and 
such has been the practice adopted for this pur- 
pose by other commercial nations. Besides, spe- 
cific duties would afford to the American manu- 
facturer the incidental advantages to which he is 
fairly entitled under a revenue tariff. The pres- 
ent system is a sliding scale to his disadvantage. 
Under it, when prices are high and business pros- 
perous, the duties rise in amount when he least 
requires their aid. Onthecontrary, when prices 
fall, and he is struggling against adversity, the 
duties are diminished in the same proportion, 
greatly to his injury. 

Neither would there be danger that a higher 
rate of duty than thatintended by Congress could 
be levied in the form of specific duties. It would 
be easy to ascertain the average value of Any im- 
ported article for a series of years; and, instead 
of subjecting it to an ad valorem duty at a certain 
rate per centum, to substitute in its place an equiv- 
alent specific duty. 

sy such an arrangement the consumer would 
not be injured. It is true, he might have to pay 
alittle more duty on a given article in one year; 
but if so, he would pay a little less in another, 
and in a series of years these would counterbal- 
ance each other, and amount to the same thing, 
so far as his interest is concerned. his incon- 
venience would be trifling when contrasted with 
the additional security thus afforded against frauds 
upon the revenue, in which every consumer is 
directly interested. 

I have thrown out these suggestions as the fruit 
of my own observation, to which Congress, in 
their better judgment, will give such weight as 
they may justly deserve. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will explain in detail the operations of that De- 
partment of the Government. ‘The receipts into 
the Treasury from all sources during the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1858, including the 
lreasury notes authorized by the act of De- 
cember 23, 1857, were seventy million two hun- 
dred and seventy-three thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and fifty-nine cents, 
($70,273,869 59,) which amount, with the bal- 
ance of seventeen million seven hundred and ten 
thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars and 
twenty-seven cents ($17,710,114 27) remaining in 
the Treasury at the commencement of the year, 
made an aggregate for the service of the year of 
eighty-seven million nine hundred and eighty- 
three thousand nine hundred and eighty-three 
dollars and eighty-six cents, ($87,983,983 86.) 

The public expenditures during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1858, amounted to eighty-one 
million five hundred and eighty-five thousand six 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars and seventy-six 
cents, ($81,585,667 76,) of which nine million six 
hundred and eighty-four thousand five hundred 
and thirty-seven dolfirs and ninety-nine cents 
($9,684,537 99) were applied to the payment of 
the public debt, and the redemption of Treasury 
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| notes with the interest thereon; leaving in the 
Treasury on July 1, 1858, being the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year, si€ million three 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand three hundred 
and sixteen dollars and ten cents, (86,398,316 10.) 
The receipts into the Treasury during the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year, commencing 
the Ist July, 1858, including one half of the loan 
of $20,000,000, with the premium upon it, author- 
| ized by the actof 14th June, 1858, were twenty- 
five million two hundred and thirty thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine dollars and forty- 
six cents, ($25,230,879 46;) and the estimated re- 
ceipts for the remaining three quarters to the 30th 
June, 1859, from ordinary sources, are thirty- 
eight million five hundred thousand dollars, 
($38,500,000,) making, with the balance before 
Stated, an aggregate of seventy million one 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand one 
| dred and ninety-five 
($70,129,195 56.) 
The expenditures during the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year, were twenty-one million seven 
hundred and eightthousand one hundred and nine- 
ty-eight dollars and fifty-one cents, ($21,708,198 
51:) of which one million ten thousand one 
hundred and forty-two dollars and thirty-seven 
cents ($1,010,142 37) were applied tothe payment 
of the public debt and the redemption of Treas- 
ury notes and tl 
mated expenditures, du 


’ 


hun- 
dollars and fifty-six cents, 


a1 


ie interest thereon. The est- 
during the remaining three 
quarters to 30th June, 1859, are fifty-two million 
three hundred and fifty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-eight dollars and forty-eight 
cents, ($52,357,698 48;) making an aggregate ef 
seventy-four million sixty-five thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-six dollars and ninety-nine 
cents,( $74,065,896 99;) being anexcess of expend- 
iture beyond the estimated receipts into the Treas- 
ury from ordinary sources, during the fiseal year 
to the 30th June, 1859, of three mijlion nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand seven hundred and 
one dollars and forty-three cents, ($3,936,701 43.) 
Extraordinary means are placed by law within 
the command of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by the reissue of Treasury notes redeemed, and 
by negotiating the balance of the loan authorized 
by the act of 14th June, 1858, to the extent of 
eleven million dollars; which, if realized during 
the present fiscal year, will leave a balance in 
the Treasury, on the Ist day of July, 1859, of 
seven million sixty-three thousand two hundred 
and ninety-eight dollars and fifty-seven cents, 
($7,063,298 57.) 
The estimated receipts during the next fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1860, are sixty-two mil- 
lion dollars, ($62,000,000,) which, with the above 
estimated balance of seven million sixty-three 
thousand two hundred and ninety-eight dollars 
and fifty-seven cents, ($7,063,298 57,) make an 
aggregate for the service of the next fiscal year 
of sixty-nine million sixty-three thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars and fifty-seven 
cents, ($69,063,298 57.) The estimated expend- 
itures during the next fiscal year ending the 30th 
June, 1860, are seventy-three million one hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand one hundred and forty- 
seven dollars and forty-six cents,($73,139,147 46,) 
which leave a deficit of estimated means, com- 
pared with the estimated expenditures for that 
year, commencing on the Ist July, 1859, of four 
million and seventy-five thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight dollars and eighty-nine cents, 
($4,075,848 89.) 
In addition to this sum, the Postmaster General 
will require from the Treasury, for the service of 
the Post Office Department, three million eight 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars, ($3,838,728,) as 
explained in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which will increase the estimated de- 
ficit on the 30th June, 1860, to seven million nine 
hundred and fourteen thousand five hundred 
and seventy-six dollars and eighty-nine cents, 
($7,914,576 89.) To provide for the payment of 
this estimated deficiency, which will be increased 
| by such appropriations as may be made by Con- 
| gress, notestimated for in the report of the Treas- 
| ury Department, as well as to provide for the 
| gradual redemption, from year to year, of the out- 

| standing Treasury notes, the Secretary of the 
i| Treasury recommends such a revision of the pres- 
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ent tariff as will raise the required amount. After 
what I have already said, I need scarcely add that 
I concur in the opinion expressed in his report— 
that the public debt should not be increased by 
an additional loan, and would therefore strong] 
urge upon Congress the duty of making, at their 
present session, the necessary provision for meet- 
ing these liabilities. 

The public debt on the Ist of July, 1858, the 
commencement of the present fiscal year, was 
$255155,977 66. 

During the first quarter of the present year, the 
sum of $10,000,000 has been negotiated of the 
loan authorized by the act of 14th June, 1858; 
making the present outstanding publie debt, ex- 
clusive of Treasury notes, $35,155,977 66. There 
was on the Ist July, 1858, of Treasury notes is- 
sued by authority of the act of December 23, 1857, 
unredeemed, the sum of $19,754,800—making 
the amount of actual indebtedness at that date, 
$54,910,777 66. ‘To this will be added 410,000,000 
during the present fiscal year—this being the re- 
maining half of the loan of $20,000,000 not yet 
negotiated. 1 

The rapid increase of the public debt, and the 
necessity which exists for a modification of the 
tariff, to meet even the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, ought to admonish us all, in our re- 
spective spheres of duty, to the practice of rigid 
economy. The objects of expenditure should be 
limited in number, as far as this may be practi- 
cable, and the appropriations necessary to carry 
them into effect ought to be disbursed under the 
strictest accountability. Enlightened economy 
does not consist in the refusal to appropriate 
money for constitutional purposes, essential to 
the defense, progress, and prosperity of the Re- 
public, but in taking care that nove of this money 
shall be wasted by mismanagement, in its appli- 
cation to the objects designated by law. 

Comparisons between the annual expenditure 
at the present time, and what it was ten or twen- 
ty years ago, are altogether fallacious. The rapid 
increase of our country in extent and population, 
renders a corresponding increase of expenditure, 
to some extent, unavoidable. ‘This is constantly 
creating new objects of expenditure, and aug- 
menting the amount required for the old. The 
true questions, then, are, have these objects been 
unnecessarily multiplied? or, has the amount ex- 
pended upon any or all of them been larger than 
comports with due economy? In accordance with 
these principles, the heads of the different Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government have been 
instructed to reduce their estimates for the next 
fiscal year to the lowest standard consistent with 
the efficiency of the service; and this duty they 
have performed in a spirit of justeconomy. The 
estimates of the Treasury, War, Navy, and In- 
terior Departments, have each been in some de- 
gree reduced; and unless a suddenand unforeseen 
emergency should arise, itis not anticipated that 
a deficiency will exist in either within the present 
or the next fiscal year. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is placed in a peculiar position, different 
fiom the other Departments; and to this I shall 
hereafter refer. 

I invite Conzress to institute a rigid scrutiny 
to ascertain whether the expenses in all the De- 
partments cannot be still further reduced; and I 
promise them all the aid in my power in pursuing 
the investigation, 

I transmit herewith the reports made to me by 
the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, of the Inte- 
rior, and of the Postmaster General. ‘They each 
contain valuable information and important rec- 
ommendations, to which I invite the attention of 
Congress. 

In my last annual message I took occasion to 
recommend the immediate construction of ten 
smal] steamers, of light draught, for the purpose 
of increasing the efficiency of the Navy. Con- 
gress responded to the recommendation, by au- 


thorizing the construction of eight of them. The# 


progress which has been made in executing this 
authority is stated in the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy. I concur with him in the opinion 
that a greater number of this class of vessels is 
necessary, for the purpose of protecting in a more 
efficient manner the persons and property of 
American citizens on the high seas, and in for- 


‘| eign countries, as well as in guarding more effect- 
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ually our qwn coasts. I accordingly recommend 
the passage of an act for this purpose. 

The suggestions contained in the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, especially those in re- 
gard to the disposition of the public domain, the 
pension and bounty land system, the policy to- 
wards the Indians, and the amendment of our 
patent laws, are worthy of the serious consider- 
ation of Congress. 

The Post Office Department occupies a position 
very different from that of the other Departments. 
For many years it was the policy of the Govern- 
ment to render thisa self-sustaining Department; 
and if this cannot now be accomplished, in the 
present condiuon of the country, we ought to 
make as near an approach to itas may be prac- 
ticable. 

The Postmaster General is placed in a most 
embarrassing position by the existing laws. He 
is obliged to carry these into effect. He has no 
other alternative. He finds, however, that this 
cannot be done without heavy demands upon the 
Treasury over and above what is received for 
postage; and these have been progressively in- 
creasing from year to year until they amounted 
for the last fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 
1858, to more than four million and a half of dol- 
lars; whilst itis estimated that for the present fis- 
cal year they will amount to $6,290,000. ‘These 
sums are exclusive of the annual appropriation of 
$700,000 for ‘* compensation of the mail service 
performed for the two Houses of Congress and 
the other Departments and officers of the Govern- 
ment in the transportation of free matter.”’ 

The cause of these large deficits is mainly at- 
tributable to the increased expense of transporting 
the mails. In 1852, the sum paid for this service 
was buta fraction above four millions and a quar- 
ter. Since that year it has annually increased 
until, in 1858, it has reached more than eight mil- 
lions and a quarter; and for the service of 1209, it 
is estimated that it will amount to more than ten 
million dollars. 

The receipts of the Post Office Department can 
be made to approach or to equal its expenditure, 
only by means of the legislation of Congress. In 
applying any remedy, care should be taken that 
the people shall not be deprived of the advant- 
ages which they are fairly entitled to enjoy from 
the Post Office Department. ‘The principal rem- 
edies recommended to the consideration of Con- 
gress by the 
the former rate of postage upon single letters to 
five cents; to substitute for the franking privilege 
the delivery to those now entitled to enjoy it, of 
post office stamps for their correspondence, and 
to direct the Department, in making contracts for 
the transportation of the mail, to confine itself to 
the payment of the sum necessary for this single 
purpose, without requiring it to be transported in 
post coaches or carriages of any particular de- 
scription. Under the present system, the expense 
to the Government is greatly increased by requir- 
ing that the mail shall be carried in such vehicles 
as will accommodate passengers. This will be 
done without pay from the Department, over all 
roads where the travel will remunerate the con- 
tractors, 

These recommendations deserve the grave con- 
sideration of Congress. 

I would again call your attention to the con- 
struction of a Pacific railroad. Time and reflec- 
tion have but served to confirm me in the truth 
end justice of the observations which I made on 
this subject in my lastannual message, to which 
1 beg leave respectfully to refer. 

it is freely admitted that it would be inexpedi- 
ent for this Government to exercise the power of 
constructing the Pacific railroad by its own im- 
mediate agents. Such a policy would increase 
the patronage of the Executive to a dangerous 
extent, and introduce a system of jobbing and 
corruption which no vigilance on the part of Fed- 
eral officials could either prevent ordetect. This 
can only be done by the keen eye and active and 
careful supervision of individual and private in- 
terest. The construction of this road ought, 
therefore, to be committed to companies incorpo- 
rated by the States, or other agencies, whose pe- 
cuniary interests would be directly involved. 
Congress might then assist them in the work by 
grants of land or of money, or both, under such 
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conditions and restrictions as would secure the 
transportationsof troops and munitions of war 
free from any charge, and that of the United 
States mail at a fair and reasonable price. 

The progress of events since the commence- 
ment of your last session, has shown how soon 
difficulties disappear before a firm and determined 
resolution, Atthat time such a road was deemed 
by wise and patriotic men to be a visionary pro- 
The great distance to be overcome, and the 
intervening mountains and deserts in the way, 
were obstacles which, in the opinion of many, 
could not be surmounted. Now, after the lapse 
of but a single year, these obstacles, it has been 
discovered, are far less formidable than they were 
supposed to be; and mail stages, with passengers, 
now pass and repass regularly, twice in each 
weck, by a common wagon road, between San 
Francisco and St. Louis and Memphis, in less 
than twenty-five days. The service has been as 
regularly performed as it was, in former years, 
between New York and this city. 

W hilst disclaiming all authority to appropriate 
money for the construction of this road, except 
that derived from the war-making power of the 
Constitution, there are important collateral con- 
siderations urging us to undertake the work as 
Spree dily as possible. 

The first and most momentous of these is, that 
such a road would be a powerful bond of union 
between the States east and west of the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘This is so self-evident as to require 
no illustration. 

But again, in a commercial point of view, I 
consider this the great question of the day. With 
the eastern front of our Republic stretching along 
the Atlantic, and its western front along the Pa- 
cific, if all the parts should be united by a safe, 
easy, and rapid intercommunication, we must 
necessarily command a very large proportion of 
the trade both of Europe ‘and Asia. Our recent 
treaties with China and Japan will open these rich 
and populous empires to our commerce; and the 
history of the world proves that the nation which 
has gained possession of the trade with eastern 
Asia has always become wealthy and powerful. 
The peculiar geographical position of California 
and our Pacific possessions invites American cap- 
ital and enterprise into this fruitful field. To 
reap the rich harvest, however, it is an indispens- 
able prerequisite that we shall first have a rail- 
road to convey and circulate its products through- 
out every portion of the Union. Besides, sucha 
railroad through our temperate latitude, which 
would not be impeded by the frosts and snows of 
winter, nor by the tropical heats of summer, 
would attract to itself much of the travel and the 
trade of all nations passing between Europe and 
Asia. 

On the Qlst of August last, Lieutenant J. N. 
Maffit, of the United States brig Dolphin, cap- 
tured the slaver Echo, (formerly the Putnam 
of New Orleans,) near Kay Verde, on the coast 
of Cuba, with more than three hundred African 
negroes on board. The prize, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Bradford, of the United States 
Navy, arrived at Charleston on the 27th August, 
when the negroes, three hundred and six In num- 
ber, were delivered into the custody of the United 
States marshal for the district of South Carolina. 
They were first placed in Castle Pinckney, and 
afterwards in Fort Sumter, for safe-keeping, and 
were detained there until the 19th September, 
when the survivors, two hundred and seventy- 
one in number, were delivered on board the Upi- 
ted States steamer Niagara, to be transported to 
the coast of Africa, under the charge of the agent 
of the United States, pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of the 3d March, 1819, ** in addition to 
the acts prohibiting the slave trade.’’ Under the 
second section of this act the President is ‘‘author- 
ized to make such regulations and arrangements 
as he may deem expedient, for the safe-keeping, 
support, and the removal beyond the limits of the 
United States, of all such negroes, mulattoes, or 
persons of color’’ captured by vessels of the Uni- 
ted States, as may be delivered to the marshal of 
the district into which they are brought; ‘* and to 
appoint a proper person or persons residing upon 
the coast of Africa, as agent or agents for receiv- 
ing the negroes, mulattoes, or persons of color, | 
delivered from on board vessels seized in the pros- | 
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ecution of the slave trade by commanders of the 
United States armegl vessels.’’ 

A doubt immediately arose as to the true gon- 
struction of this act. It is quite clear from its 
terms that the President was authorized to provide 
‘* for the safe-keeping, support, and removal ” of 
these negroes up till the time of their delivery to 
the agent on the coast of Africa; but no eX press 
provision was made for their protection and sup- 
port after they had reached the place of their des. 
tination. Still, an agent was to be appointed to 
receive them in Africa; and itcould not have been 
supposed that Congress intended he should desert 
them at the moment they were received, and turn 
them loose on that inhospitable coast to perish 
for want of food, or to become again the victims 
of the slave trade. Had this been the intention of 
Congress, the employment of an agent to receive 
them, who is required to reside on the coast, was 
unnecessary, and they might have been landed 
by our vessels anywhere in Africa, and left ex- 
posed to the sufferings and the fate which would 
certainly await them. 

Mr. Monroe, in his special message of 17th 
December, 1819, at the first session after the act 
was passed, announced to Congress what, in his 
opinion, was its true construction. He believed 
it to be his duty under it to follow these un- 
fortunates into Africa, and make provision for 
them there, until they should be able to provide 
for themselves. In communicating this interpre- 
tation of the act to Congress, he stated that some 
doubt had been entertained as to its true intent 
and meaning, and he submitted the question to 
them, so that they might, ‘*should it be deemed 
advisable, amend the same before further pro- 
ceedings are had under it.’’ Nothing was done 
by Congress to explain the act, and Mr. Monro¢ 
proceeded lo curry it into execution according to 
his own interpretation, This, then, became the 
practical construction. When the Africans from 
on board the Echo were delivered to the marshal 
at Charleston, it became my duty to consider 
what disposition ought to be made of them under 
the law. Tor many reasons, it was expedient to 
remove them from that locality as speedily as pos- 
sible. Although the conduct of the authorities 
and citizens of Charleston, in giving countenance 
to the execution of the law, was just what might 
have been expected from their high character, yet 
a prolonged continuance of three hundred Afri- 
cans in the immediate vicinity of that city, could 
not have failed to become a source of inconveni- 
ence and anxiety to its inhabitants. Where to 
send them, was the question. There was no por- 
tion of the coast of Africa to which they could b: 
removed, with any regard to humanity, except to 
Liberia. 

Under these circumstances, an agreement was 
entered into with the Colonization Society, on the 
7th of September last, a copy of which is here- 
with transmitted, under which the society en- 
gaged, for the consideration of $45,000, to receive 
these Africans in Liberia from the agent of the 
United States, and furnish them, during the pe- 
riod of one year thereafter, with comfortable 
shelter, clothing, provisions, and medical attend- 
ance, causing the children to receive schooling; 
and all, whether children or adults, to be instruct: 
ed in the arts of civilized life suitable to their con- 
dition. Thisaggregate of $45,000 was based upon 
an allowance of $150 for each individual; and as 


_ there has been considerable mortality among them, 


and may be more before they reach Africa, th 


| society have agreed, in an equitable spirit, to make 
such a deduction from the amount as, under the 


circumstances, may appear just and reasonable. 
This cannot be fixed until we shall ascertain the 
actual number which may become a charge to the 
society. 
It was also distinctly agreed that under no cir 


| ° 
| cumstances shall this Government be called upon 


for any additional expenses. 
The agents of the society manifested a laude- 


| ble desire to conform to the wishes of the Govern- 


ment, throughout the transaction. They assured 
me that, aftera careful calculation, they would be 
required to expend the sum of $150 on each indi- 
vidual in complying with qhe agreement, and they 
would have nothing left to remunerate them for 
their care, trouble, and responsibility. At all 
events, I could make no better arrangement, and 
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there was no other alternative. During the pe- 
riod when the Government itself, throughits own 
avents, undertook the task of providing for cap- 
tured negroes, in Africa, the cost per head was 
yery much greater. 

There having been no outstanding appropria- 
tion applicable to this purpose, I could not ad- 
yance any money on the agreement. I therefore 
recommend that an appropriation may be made, 
of the amount necessary to carry it into effect. 

Other captures of a similar character may, and 
probably will, be made by our naval forces; and 
learnestly recommend, that Congress may amend 
the second section of the act of March 3, 1819, so 
as to free its construction from the ambiguity 
which has so long existed, and render the duty 
of the President plain in executing its provisions. 

[recommend to your favorable regard the local 
interests of the District of Columbia. As the res- 
idence of Congress and the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government, we cannot fail to feel 
a deep concern in its welfare. This is heightened 
by the high character and the peaceful and orderly 
conduct of its resident inhabitants. 

[ cannot conclude without performing the agree- 
able duty of expressing my gratification that Con- 
gress so kindly responded to the recommendation 
of my last annual message, by affording me suffi- 
cient time before the close of their late session 
for the examination of all the bills presented to 
me for approval. ‘This change in the practice of 
Congress has proved to be a wholesome reform. 
It exerted a beneficial influence on the transaction 
of legislative business, and elicited the general 
approbation of the country. Itenabled Congress 
to adjourn with that dignity and deliberation so 
becoming to the representatives of this great Re- 
public, without having crowded into general ap- 
propriation bills provisions foreign to their nature 
and of doubtful constitutionality and expediency. 
Let me warmly and strongly commend this pre- 
cedent, established by themselves, as a guide to 
their proceedings during the present session. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Wasuineton Ciry, December 6, 1858. 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury DepaRTMENT, 
December 6, 1858. 
Sir: In compliance with the act of Congress 
entitled ** An act supplementary to an act to es- 
tablish the Treasury Department,’’ approved 
May 10, 1800, I have the honor to submit the 
following report: 
On the Ist July, 1857, being the commencement ofthe fiscal 
year 1858, the balance in the Treasury was, $17,710,114 27 


The receipts into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1853 were 
$70,273,869 59, as follows: 

Forthe quarter ending September 30, 1857 : 
From customs....... vee cece G18.573,729 37 

From public lande.......... . 2,059,449 39 

From miscellaneous sources, 296.641 05 

—— 20,929,819 81 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1857: 
From customs.... $6,237 
From public Jands...%...... : 493,781 53 
From miscellaneous sources, 356,159 738 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1858: 
From customs ........+++0++ $7,127,900 69 
From public lands........... 480,936 8&8 
From miscellaneous sources, 393,690 78 
From Treasury notes issued.. 11,087,600 00 


For the quarter ending June 30, 1858 : 

From customs......¢++0+.0++ $9,850,967 QL 
From public lands......... 7” 474,548 07 
From miscellaneous sources, 207,741 15 
From Treasury notes issued.. 12,628,700 00 















7,092,665 00 





19,090,128 35 





23,161,956 43 








The aggregate means, therefore, for the ser- 
vice of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
BOR PUR can duc cancccecences saves sese sie? MOaPes OS 


The expenditures during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1858, were $81,585,667 76. 


Being for the quarter ending September 30, 
Sh eshdhs aebbs sos veh s 96 Beebe eses.p ova et IGee at 
Being for the quarter ending December 31, 

180 17,035,653 07 
18,104,915 74 


eee ee ee 


Being for the quarter ending March 31, 1858, 


Being for the quarter ending June 30, 1858, 22,730,570 58 || 
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eport of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


. - « 
which were applied to the various branches of 
the public service, as follows: 

Civil, foreign intercourse and miscellaneous, 226,387,822 20 
Service in charge of Interior Department... 6.051.923 38 
Service in charge of War Departmert...... 95.485,383 60 
Service in charge of Navy Department..... 13,976,000 59 
Public debt and redemption of Treasury notes, 9,684,537 99 


as shown in detail by statement No. 1. 


Deducting the expenditures from the aggregate means during 
the fiseal year 1858, a balance remained in the ‘Treasury 
on the Ist of July, 1858, of...... $6,398,316 10 

During the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year, from July 1 to September 3t 58 


), 1858, 
the receipts into the Treasury were as fol 


lows: 
Pe OIE finns. SKs 060 000 $13,444,520 28 
From public lands.......... 1,171 84 
From miscellaneous sources, 959,987 34 
From loan of 1858..........:. 10,000,000 00 


From Treasury notes issued... 405.200 00 


,230,879 46 


to 


The estimated receipts during the three re- 
maining quarters of the current fiscal year 
to June JO, 1859, are: 

From customs.....e.++. a 

From public lands........... 

From misceilaneous sources, 


. 837,000,000 00 
1.000.000 00 
500,000 00 
aes 38,500,000 00 
Estimated ordinary means for current fiscal 


VOOR icccde sosccvesereeeeesses Sewers eees $70,129,195 56 


The expenditures of the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending September 30, 1858, were: 
For civil, foreign intercourse, and miscetlaneous ser 

MRD eL eh. acc cecaxn'ae odehne taseene $6,392,746 38 
For service in charge of Interior Depart 

Ss is ccopa tess 000096 saben d.ccceves tase 
For service in charge of War Department... 
For service in charge of Navy Department 
For public debt, including redemption of 

THEGSUTY MOLES. . 00. cccces vecvccvccesecs 
The estimate expenditures during the re- 

maining three quarters of the current fis- 


1,994,304 24 
8,224,490 04 
1,086,515 48 


. 
e 


1,010,142 37 


cal year to June JU, 1859, are.....0+6- ° 52,357,698 48 
FANGS 896 OY 
Ordinary means as AbOVE.... 2.2.00 ce eceers 70,129,195 56 


Deficit of ordinary means to meet expendi 
tUreS..... ee ceeeccccee sees eeeseces eoee $3,936,701 43 


The deficiency in the ordinary estimated means 
to meet the estimated expenditures during the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1859, are therefore $3,936,701 43. 

There are extraordinary means within the com- 
mand of the Department as follows : 

Treasury notes which may be issued previous to the Ist 
January, 1859, under the tenth section of the act of 
SOCeReT BB, LEST, CAF .cccs cee ccsneuseee $1,000,000 O00 

Balance of loan authorized by act of June 
RMN « cide Kia cin onan wae ee oie easel 

Which added to the ordinary estimated 
GUO. cu ths dxcebucsndes Sua Gabee ieee 


10,000,000 00 


70,129,195 56 


Makes the aggregate means to June 30, 1859, 81,129,195 56 
Deduct the actual and estimated expendi- 
tures as heretofore stated...... seceee cece 74,055,896 99 
Leaves an estimated balance in the Treas 
ery, duly 1, 16590, 0f...000¢0 . 


87,063,298 57 
Estimates for the fiscal year from July 1, 1859, to July 1, 
1869. 

Estimated balance in the Treasury......... $7,063,298 57 

Estimated receipts from customs for the fis 





eal year ending June 30, 1860 veces 56,000,000 00 
Estimated receipts from public lands....... 5,000,000 00 
Estimated receipts from miscellaneous 

BOULCES. .ccccccccccececcesesvecees vevces 1,000,000 00 
Aggregate of means for year ending June 30, 

1860 ...e00 00 $0ne Coseveseccescccses cosencQMeUOd aoe OF 

Expenditures estimated as follows: 

Balance of existing appropriations.......+.. - $12,478,907 28 
Amount of permanent and indefinite appro 
Li’ PRIATIONS.. 600 ccccse cciccsensccccevocses 8,497,724 50 
Estimated appropriations to be made by law 
for the service of the fiscal year to June 
 . Wly, AEE ope ces ancees cqsandvs spess hccees 52,162,515 68 
' 





73,139,147 46 
69,063,298 57 





The estimated receipts being.......+. e000. 





Deficit........ eats eee coos 


To this estimated deficiency on the 30th June, 
| 1860, should be added the sum of $3,838,728, 
which will be required for the service of the Post 
| Office Department during the present fiscal year. 

This latter amount is not taken into the foregoing 
estimates, but is asked for by that Department, 
as will appear from the letter of the Postmaster 
General accompanying the annual estimates. 

When my last annual report was submitted to 
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Congress, I explained the embarrassments under 
which the estimated receipts into the*Treasury 
were made. A new tariff act had just gone inio 
operation, under circumsiances growing out of the 
then recent revulsion in trade and business,which 
made all calculation as to its effect upon the rev- 
enue doubtful and unsatisfactory. ‘This opinion 
was frankly expressed to Congress at the time. 
The present estimates are submitted under some- 
what more favorable circumstances, and conse- 
quently with greater confidence in their correct- 
ness. 

The tariff of 1857 has been in operation more 
than a year, and in ordinary times the experi- 
ence of that year would afford reliable data to 
judge of its effect as well upon the trade of the 
country as the revenues of the Government. The 
continuance of financial difficulties during a large 
portion of the time, however, and the effects of 
it, Operating to a great extent during the whole 
period, create serious difficulties In forming a 
satisfactory judgment upon the question. The 
pre sent estimates are based upon dha opinion that 
a reaction in the trade and business of the coun- 
try has commenced, and that we are gradually, 
but steadily, returning toa healthy and prosper- 
ous condition. There seems to be a concurrence 
in the public mind on this subject, if we may 
judge from the general tone of public sentiment. 
The files of the Department furnish strong evi- 
dence of its truth. Our exports for the year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1858, were $324,644,421— 
being a reduction from the preceding year of 
only $38,316,261; whilst the imports for the same 
time were $282,613,150—being $78,276,991 less 
than the year before. This balance in favor of 
exports over imports was doubtless appropriated 
to the payment of our foreign debt, thus reliev- 
ing the country, in part, of that source of em- 
barrassment. It exhibits a large margin for an 
increase of importations when the business and 
necessities of the country shall demand it. The 
restoration of confidence and reaction of trade 
have already been manifested in this regard. 

By referring to the receipts from customs at the 
port of New York, for the months of October 
and November, 1856, the year preceding the re- 
vulsion, the same months of 1857, the year of 
revulsion, and the same months of the present 
year, I find that the receipts of those two months 
In 1856, were $6,202,227; in 1857, were $2,028,210; 
and in 1858, were $3,810,819. Whilst the coun- 
try has not recovered entirely from the disasters 
of the last year, the increased receipts of the 
present year indicate a decided reaction, and the 
promise of a certain and speedy return of pros- 
perous times. 

‘The foregoing estimates contemplate a defi- 
ciency in the means of the Government which, 
by the 30th June, 1860, will amount to the sum of 
$7,914,576. Provision should be made by Con- 
gress, at its present session, to supply the defi- 
ciency. In what manner shall itbe done? A loan 
for this purpose is not deemed advisable, in view 
of the addition already made to the public debt. 
A revision of the tariff of 1857, and the imposition 
of additional duties, is the only remedy, unless 
Congress shall take some action to relieve the 
Treasury from a portion of the expenditures it is 
now required to meet. 

In revising the tariff, the same principles should 
direct and control the action of Congress that 
would be considered in the adoption of an original 
act. 

I do not deem it proper to enter into any ex- 
tended discussion of the theoretic principles on 
which a tariff act should be framed. 

They may be briefly stated. Such duties should 
be laid as will produce the required revenue by 
imposing on the people at Jarge the smallest and 
the most equal burdens. 

It is obvious that this is most effectually done 
by taxing, in preference to others, such articles 
as are not sbadianed in this country; and, among 
articles produced here, those in which the home 
product bears the least proportion to the quantity 
imported are the fittest for taxation. The reason 
is that, in taxing articles not made in the country, 
the whole sum taken from the consumer goes into 
the Treasury, while, in the other class, the con- 
sumer pays the enhanced value not only on the 
quantity imported, but on the quantity made at 
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home. This last tax is paid not to the Treasury, 
but to the manufacturer, thereby rendering such 
a duty not only more burdensome, but grossly 
unequal—the home producer being benefited at 
the expense of the consumer. 

if these principles are ound, it is obvious that 
no tariff, strictly for revenue, has ever yet been 
enacted in the United States. 

The early legislation of the country contem- 
plated other objects, such as fostering our then 


i 


infant manufactur and encouraging the produc- 
] t, 


tion of indispensable ai $s, 80 as to render our 
country independent of foreign Governments in 
case ot war. 

The objects which originally led to our system 
of duties have long since been attained; but under 
that system large inter 


ts have grown up which 
| ue . ' 
have AIWAaAYS Ci 


aune d and received such con sick r 
ation trom Convress as to preve it the abandon- 
ment of the idea of protection. 

I do not exp et thata tariff will be now framed 
on rigid revenue principles, but in all changes an 
effort should be made at ke ast to avoid a further 
departure from them. 

Assuming that the general principles of the 
present tariff act will be adhered to, all will admit 
that, having ascertained the additional revenu 
required as accurately as possible, the least in- 
crease of duty that will raise the sums the proper 
rate to be adopted, 

In determining, however, on what articles the 
duty is to be increased, a strong appeal will doubt- 
less be made so to discriminate as to afford relief 
to certain interests satd to be unusually depressed. 

In a period of general financial distress, such as 
we have not yi Lentirery passe dad, each interest in 
the country naturally feels the want of any aid 
that would relieve its embarrassments and restore 
its prosperity. In responding to such a demand 
care should be taken not to afford the required 
relief at the expense of another interest equally 
in want of assistance, and equally entitled to re- 
When 
a general calamity has paralyzed the hand of in- 
dustry and cramped the energies of the people, it 
is unfortunate that at such a time, when the coun- 
try 18 least able to bear it, the wants of the Gov- 
ernment should force an increase of taxation. In 


ceive it at the hands of the Government. 


yielding to the necessity which compels the im- 
position of the burden, let it be done with that 
spirit of justice which regards with equal care 
and protection all the varied interests of the 
country. 

in connection with this branch of the subject, 
I would respectfully refer to the views presented 
in my last annual report to Congress. 

It is also a subject of regret thata public neces- 
sity requires a revision of the tariff act of 1857 
before a sufficient ume has elapsed to test its legit- 
imate effects upon the business of the country as 
well as the revenues of the Government. False 
impressions as to its operation must be carefully 
guarded against. The fact that this act went into 
operation on the Ist of July, 1857, and was fol- 
lowed so soon by the disastrous revulsion of that 
year, has induced many persons to believe that 
the one was the necessary cause of the other. The 
advocates of a high protective tariff have not failed 
to avail themselves of this circumstance to press 
upon the public mind their peculiar system of 
atfording relief to a distressed people, by increas- 
ing their taxes. Every interest in the country 
which suffered in the general calamity has been 
earnestly appealed to, and no efforts have been 
spared to induce each and all to believe that their 
misfortunes-have been produced by the passage 
of the tariff of 1857. There is, however, one im- 
portant point in the argument where the logic of 
the protectionists is wholly at fault. The revul- 


s10N Was not confined to the United States, or |! 


even to this continent. It swept over the world, 
and was felt with equal and perhaps greater se- 
verity in other countries than our own. These 
results have been too universal to have been 
brought about by a reduction of about twenty per 
cent. upon the rates of duty in the United States, 


being a reduction of about five per cent. upon our |) 


importations. The argument of the protectionists 
is, thata reduction of our duties stimulates the 
foreign trade, and in this instance its legitimate 
effect should have been to relieve the embarrass- 
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opening a larger market for their productions. | 


They charge that the increased importation of | 
foreign goods into the country is disastrous to the | 
business of the home producer and manufacturer, | 
by depriving them of the markets of their own 
country. Such is the theory of the protectionists. 
Let us apply to it the facts which have transpired 
under the operations of the tariff of 1857. 

The foreign producer and manufacturer have 
not been benefited by the reduction. Atallevents 
they have not been preserved from the general 
calamity which has come upon the producers and 
manufacturers of similar articles in our own coun- 


try. 

The importations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1858, the first and only year of the present 
tarill, amount to $282,613,150, being $78,276,991 


tl the importations of the last year of the 
tariff of 1846. 

These two facts alone furnish a strong refuta- 
tion of the theory we are combating. 

‘or the purpose, however, of a more thorough 
examination of the question, 1 propose to con- 
sider the operations of the iron interest during 
the same period. I have selected iron for two 
reasons: first, itis one of the most important in- 
terests in the country, deserving the care and pro- 
tection of the Government to as greatan extent 
as any other: and, secondly, because it has suf- 
fered as much, if not more, than any other inter- 
est from the recent revulsion. 

By reference to table six, appended to this re- 
port, it will be seen that the importation of iron 
and steel of all kinds amounted, in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1857, to $25,954,111. In the year 
ending June 30, 1858, it amounted to $16,328,039: 
being a reduction of $9,626,072. This reduction 
is accounted for in part by the reduced prices of 
the last year; but there 1s shown, by the same 
table, a large reduction in the amountof imported 
iron and all manufactures of iron. Whatever 
cause, therefore, may have produced the great de- 
pression of the iron interests during the last year, 
itis very clear that itis not owing to an increased 
importation of foreign iron under the act of 1857. 
If, as alleged, the price of iron in this country 
has been reduced by the increased importations 
caused by the reduction of duties, then the price 
of the article in those countries from which we 
import ought to have been beneficially affected. 
A comparison of the prices in this and foreign 
countries during the last year will show that such 
was not the fact, as the price fell not only in the 
United States, but in Europe also. The price of 
pig-iron, on board, at Glasgow, on December 31, 
1856, was 74s. Od.; on December 31, 1857, 52s. 
6d.; being a decline of twenty-nine per centum. 
‘The average price at New York for January, 1857, 
was $25; for January, 1858, was $20 50; showing 
a decline of eighteen percentum. The difference 
between the highest and lowest prices in New 
York for the year 1857, being $31 in April, 1857, 
and $23 in December, is less than twenty-six per 
centum, whulst the difference between the highest 
and lowest for the same year, at Liverpool, was 
thirty per centum. 


The average price of bar iron at Liverpool for January, 1857, 
WPMindois sd00:0000:0 8 SGWhe ses cdvenagbous eens £8 2. 6d. 
The average price of bar iron at Liverpool for 


Janmary, LBS, WAK....c000ccsces ces 00 deep 42.6 
Ditference, 18 per cent. | 


The average price of bar iron at New York for | 
PEG FEO 1, FOB 6 nond konses.deercaerasns $55 
The average price of bar iron at New York for 
January, 185¢, was...... ee 48 | 


Difference nearly 13 per cent. 
Now, it will hardly be contended that a reduc- 
tion of six per cent. in our tariff depressed the 
price of iron in Glasgow and Liverpool. The | 
argument of the protectionists contemplates a dif- 
ferent result. These facts show that the prices 
have been as well sustained in Americaas in Eu- 
rope, and that the depression which occurred 
must have been brought on by causes common 
to both countries, and independent of the tariff 
of 1857. It may be said that the prices in Amer- 
ica would have been better sustained with a high- 
er tariff by excluding the importation of iron from 
England at the low prices ruling there. The an- 
swer is, that, if the price of any commodity falls 
in the markets of the world, our people, as con- 
sumers, are entitled to the benefit of the reduc- 
tion, and it is not just that the price should be 


ments of the countries with whom we trade, by || unnaturally sustained by legislation. 
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This is especially true when the same causes 
have produced a like decline in almost every imn- 
portant product of our country. 

A table is pepenees. (marked 8) compiled from 
the most reliable sources accessible in the absence 
of any official record, showing the average price 
for the three last fiscal years, and for each month 
of each year in the market of New York of q 
number of leading articles. From this table it 
will appear that from the year ending June 39 
1857, to that ending June 30, 1858, there was q 
decline in leading articles as follows: 





Wheat flour....24 percent. Hay............ 20 per cent 
WOMB cccccse..0e BOT os acccect Bet 
Molasses.......- 34 Pig On <ossiéeccl 

ae WO ids nas id sé Leathers. ccicousdd 
ee 16 Whale oil ...... ae 

re eres a ns J ‘ Tobacco .......- 12 

a, 9 COPPOE wccccess 7 « 
URI wkd eebeie’ ld * CROSSE. .000 cesed os 


No class loses more heavily or sustains creator 
privations in a period of general revulsion than 
the agriculturists, and it is asking too much of 
them to submit to additional burdens in order to 
exempt a favored portion of their fellow-citizens 
from the common calamity. 

The above list also shows how little the de. 
cline in prices can be ascribed to the change in the 
tariff made in 1857. It occurred indifferently, jn 
articles imported in the most trivial quantities, 
and in those most largely imported; in articles 
the duty on which was unchanged, and in those 
on which it was diminished; proving that the 
cause was outside of all tariff regulations and be- 
yond the control of legislation. 

3ut if it be alleged that although the changes 
made in 1857 did not injure the American manu- 
facturer, yet that such has been the result of the 
tariff of 1846, which was based on the same prin- 
ciples, the answer is, that it does not appear that 
the manufacturing interest has suffered from that 
tariff. While some particular branches, prema- 
turely or improvidently entered into, may have 
failed, yet the fact is well known that all the great 
manufacturing interests have largely increased 
since 1846, more rapidly than the population and 
and general production of the country. 

An examination of the statistics published under 
the authority of various States, among which may 
be specified Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio, 
will abundantly prove the proposition. One mode 
of ascertaining the comparative prosperity of the 
several industrial interests of the country, at dif- 
ferent times, is by comparing the amounts of pro- 
ducts exported to foreign countries, it being obvi- 
ous that those who can compete in the common 
manket with the like products of other countries 
can certainly maintain themselves at home. 

Applying this test to the facts, we find the fol- 
lowing results: 


The export of American manufactures for the year 1847 
W4s ..... On eoce ccenes coenes vecsene $10,476,345 

For the y Se cctecov esocec eves GUyrlayley 
Increase, $19,895,835, equal to 190 per cent. 

[n the same years the exports of cotton were— 





BR MEIER ows 0056 cnet beau nce \okx'eeeens carcccee Gayton 

i REN tey p pein ka So seunsew ova Kawa 131,396,661 
Increase. 377,979,813, equal to 146 per cent. 

Tobacco, 1847 ........... babackesees secett pens. Sone 
Do. FUNC Kine kcckwiecnee nba: ten ae rere wy 


Increase, $9,767,651, equal to 135 per cent. 

The exports of agricultura? production, except 
cotton and tobacco, during the same period, show 
an actual decrease, which, however, is nota fair 
comparison, as 1847 was a year of famine in Eu- 
rope; but the increase of those exports, by a fair 
comparison of the twe periods, is about from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred per cent. 

Of the exports of manufactures, those of iron 
and the manufactures of iron are found to be: 
Bas BOOT... <0.cikduduiakshdtie’s engaceith oo<scesteahaaeenae 


> ee since o* beandeawdar gee 


Increase, $3,562,390, equal to 305 per cent. 


I am aware that large exports of an article may 
sometimes result from adversity instead of pros- 
perity; as when the holder, unable to make sales 
at home, ships goods abroad, as a last resort. 
But it is taxing our credulity to be told that ex- 
ports of a large class of articles will go on from 
year to year, while the manufacturers are unable 
to compete at home with the importer, though 
protected by twenty-four, er even nineteen per 
cent. And if it be said that the year 1858 was 
one in which the state of things referred to espe- 
| cially existed, a comparison of the exports of the 
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seceding year, conceded to be one of remarkable | 


nposperity’s will show the same result. 
Tt will not suffice to say that Sie eeaper is 
owing to the influx of gold from California. That 
has been a cause of a general rise in prices, and 
of jnereased activity in all industrial departments; 
but no reason is perceived why the agriculture of 
che country should not be as much stimulated by 
that eause as the manufactures. Yet, while both 
have increased, the manufactures have increased 
faster; whereas, if they had been “seriously in- 
jared by the tariff of 1846, they would, at most, 
have improved more slowly than other interests 
not so atfected. 

| proceed to consider the question of the best 
mode of revising the present tariff, with a view 
to raising a sufficient sum to meet the demands 


of the public service. It has been proposed to | 


repeal the act of 1857, and restore the act of 1846. 
To this suggestion there are serious objections, 
which, to my mind, are insuperable. 1 am well 
satisfied that the wants of the Government do 
not require & permanent increase of the taxes to 
the extent of reviving the tariff of 1846. The 
duties of forty and one hundred per cent., imposed 
by thatact, are, in the present condition of trade 
and commerce, wholly indefensible. The public 
mind of the country will scarcely be brought 
again to acquiesce in any higher schedule than 
thirty per cent., the maximum of the present law. 
It would certainly require some more urgent ne- 
cessity than exists at this time to justify such a 
measure. 

It has also been proposed to adopt the principle 
of home valuation with a view, first, of increas- 
ing the rates of duty; and secondly, of guarding 
against under valuation and other frauds, which 
are alleged to exist under our present system. 

As a measure for increasing the revenue, this 
proposition possesses no merit. It seeks to do 
indirectly what can be better effected directly. If 
the sole object is to increase the taxes, it is better 
todo so ina bold and manly way. At present 
the duty is imposed upon the market value of the 
merchandise in the principal markets of the coun- 
try from which the importation is made, includ- 
ing all costs and charges of shipment. 

o substitute for this rule the principle of home 
valuation would be to add to such value of the 
merchandise the insurance, cost of transporta- 
tion, duty levied, and profits of the importer. 

It ought to be a sufficient reply to the proposi- 
tion that some of these elements entering into the 
home value are not legitimate subjects of taxa- 
tion. Other and more serious objections will be 
cansidered in another connection. The reason in 
favor of home valuation, which has been pressed 
with the most earnestness, is that it will protect 
the revenue from fraud by under valuation. The 
advocates of the change allege that, under our 
present system, the Government is defrauded, by 
various means, of its legitimate duties upon a 
large portion of the imports. In proof of this 
charge, a comparison has been instituted between 
the value of our exports and imports for the last 
three years, showing that the imports were less, 
by a large amount, than the exports. 


This difference is charged to under valuation. , 


The remedy proposed is either home valuation or 
specific duties. it is true that the exports for the 
last few years have exceeded the imports; but the 
inference which has been drawn from it is not 
necessarily correct. Other causes have contrib- 
uted to bring about this result. It should be borne 
in mind that our exports are: valued at the port of 
exportation, When these exports reach a falling 
market abroad, the return cargo will exhibit, in 
the diminished value of the importation, the loss 
sustained by the persons on whose account the 
exports have been shipped. This often consti- 
tutes an important element in accounting for that 
excess of exports which has been attributed to 
fraud. The payment by our citizens of their 
debts in Europe, which for two years past has 
been largely done, the transactions of bankers 
and brokers in exchange, and smuggling, a 
Species of fraud common to every system, all 


affect the comparative amounts of exports and 
imports. 


If it were true that the difference in favor of ex- 


ports over imports was chargeable to the ad va- 


lorem system and the present mode of valuation, || 
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then the fact should* be found to exist not only 
during the last few years, but during the whole 
period of the existence of the present system. An 
axamination of our exports and imports (as will 
be seen by reference to table 4) for a series of 
years, will show that such is not the case. The 
tariff of 1846 was in operation over ten years. 
During that period the whole amount of our ex- 
ports was $2,512,681] 327, and our imports during 
the same period amounted to $2,566,250,328. The 
advocates of home valuation have fallen into the 
error by confining their comparisons to a limited 
number of years. 

The general result which I have stated indicates 
that if frauds have been practiced upon the rev- 
enue it is not owing to our present:ad valorem 
system. This will appear from a comparison of 
the exports and imports during the operation of 
the tariff act of 1842. That act, the distineuish- 
ing features of Which were specific duties and 
minimum valuations, was in operation nearly four 
years. During that time our exports amounted 
to $423,681,648, and our imports to $412,135,195. 
If the argument drawn from the excess of exports 
over imports be correct, this statement would in- 
dicate that greater frauds have been committed 
under a tariff of specific duties than under the ad 
valorem act of 1846. If, however, it be true that 
frauds are committed under our present system to 
the extent charged, will a change to home valua- 
tion prevent the evil? To furnish a satisfactory 
answer to this inquiry, it will be proper to 
examine the manner of ascertaining the dutiable 
value of imports under existing laws, and what 
would be required to be done under the proposed 
change. At present the appraiser is called upon 
to ascertain the value of thearticle in the principal 
markets of the country from which it 1s Reinke. 
The data upon which he is to make up his judg- 
mentare: Ist. The prices current which every 
commercial community supplies. 2d.'The inform- 
ation to be derived from the communications of 
consuls and other commercial agents. 3d. The 
invoice of the importer, made under oath, and also 
made in view of he avy penalties incurred for fraud 
and under valuation. 4th. A comparison of the 
invoices of the various importers engaged in the 
same business, and not unfrequently of the same 
date. Sth. The experience derived from daily 
examinations of the character, value, and price 
of the article. 

These, with other ordinary channels of inform- 
ation common to the public, furnish, it would 
seem, ample means for the correct and faithful 
discharge of the duty. 

The additional element of cost and charges of 
shipment cannot be calculated with the same cer- 
tainty. It, however, constitutes a small portion 
of the dutiable value, and the experience of the 
appraisers will enable them to guard against any 
serious injury from that quarter. To substitute 
for this plan a home valuation would be to re- 
quire the appraisers to ascertain the value of the 


article by an inquiry into its value at the port of 


importation. In what manner shall he proceed 
todo so? He must take the price current of the 
market, furnished in the ordinary mode, and 
such information as he can gather from his inter- 
course with commercial men,and his knowledge 
of the trade and business of his port. The result 
would be, that the duty levied on the same arti- 
cle would be different in the different ports of the 
country; and this would happen, though the ap- 
praisers might discharge their duty honestly and 
faithfully. Such would be the case under the 
most favorable view of the subject; but we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that the adoption of the 
system of home valuation would inevitably lead 
to difficulties and embarrassments. 

It would become the interest of importers to 
control the market value at their respective ports, 
with a view to the amount of duty to be paid by 
them. In what manner, and to what extent, com- 
binations for this object would be made, especial- 
ly at the smaller ports, it is impossible to antici- 
pate. The men who are enabled to evade the 
present law, and defraud the Treasury in spite of 
its restrictions, and with the checks now thrown 
around them, would not find it difficult to estab- 
lish, when it suited their purpose, a fictitious 
market value for the most, if not all, of our ports. 
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nations or other means a fraud was attempted, 
should find it necessary to ascertain the bona fide 
market value, his most efficient means of doing 
so would be to go to the same sources of informa- 
tion that he now uses. He would be compelled 
then, as now, to look to the foreign market, and 
the cost and charges of shipment; but he would 
be required to extend his investigation to the other 
elements which go to make up the home value 
of the article. After ascertaining the dutiable value 
of the goods, as at present, he must ascertain the 
insurance, the freight, the profits of the importer; 
and, adding all these together, with the amount 
of duty to be paid, he would arrive at the home 
market value. ‘To my mind, this process would 
constitute the fairest and safest check against 
fraud. As, however, all these elements, except 
the rate of duty, would differ according to the 
different modes of transportation to the different 
ports, it leads in the end to the same objectiona- 
ble result which I have already considered. Not 
only so, but each new elément entering into the 
calculation adds to the difficulty of ascertaining 
the true value, and opens a new door for imposi- 
tion. If, as charged, we cannot ascertain the 
value of an article in a foreign market, and the 
cost of putting it on shipbeard, it would be still 
more difficult to find out not only that, but the 
additional amounts of insurance, freight, and the 
profits of the importer. In this view of the sub- 
jectit will be preceived that the change is objec- 
tionable for two palpable reasons. 1. By inevita- 
bly causing different valuations of the same goods 
at different ports; thus violating both the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution, which declares that 
*‘all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States,’’ and that 
‘*no preference shall be given (by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue) to the ports of one 
State over those of another.’ ‘Though we may 
not be able under any system to have the same 
precise valuation in every port, *yet that one 
which most nearly approximates to it should be 
adopted. 2. A second objection is, that so far 
from preventing existing frauds, it offers greater 
opportunities for fraud than the present law. 

It is sought to avoid these difficulties and em- 
barrassments by making the market price at New 
York the standard of value, and to levy duties not 
only there but throughout the United States upon 
that basis. I do not see that it meets the objec- 
tions which have been presented against the sys- 
tem. The same danger of affecting the market 
prices by improper combinations would exist. It 
would be attended with like difficulties in reach- 
ing the true valuation of merchandise. The ap- 
praises at other ports would encounter the same 
attempts*at fraud and under valuation, without 
possessing equal means of detection. Its opera- 
tion would be unequal and unjust; the importer 
at New York paying a duty upon the real value 
of his merchandise, whilst at all other ports he 
would be required to pay upon a fictitious value; 
as the actual value of an article in New York on 
one day would often be very different from its 
actual value in New Orleans and San Franeisco on 
another, or even the same day. ‘The importer at 
New York would pay his duty upon the real value 
of his goods at the time he receives them, whilst 
atallother places he would be required to pay upon 
a fictitious value ascertained at some previous 
period atanother point. ‘hese objections would 
seem to be sufficient to reject the proposition, but 
the impracticability of working such a plan is ¢on- 
clusive against at. The difficulty of ascertaining 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, New Or- 
leans, and other points upon the Atlantic and 
Gulf, the market value of merchandise in New 
York would be great; but when the rule is ex- 
tended to the Pacific, its enforcement would be 
not only violative of the constitutional provisions 
to which I have referred, but of every principle 
of justice and equality. 

dhering to the principles of the present tariff 
act, | would recommend such changes as will 
produce the amount required for the public ser- 
vice. In accordance with the suggestion contained 
in my last annual report, | recommend that sched- 
ules C, D, F, G, H, be raised, respectively, to 25, 
20, 15, 10, and 5 percent. 1 see no good reason 
for having departed in the act of 1857 from the 


If the appraiser, convinced that by such combi- |, system of decimal divisions. The present state 
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of things affords a fit opportunity of correcting 
the error. This change will increase the revenue 
from customs $1,800,000, upon the basis of the 
importations of the last fiscal year. 

To raise the additional amount needed will not 
require an increase of all the rates of duty of the 
present tariff. It will become necessary, there- 
fore, to select ce transferred 


| ' 


rtain articles to br 


from lower to higher schedul In making such 
changes, the true principles governing the impo- 
sition of duts for revenue should be kept in 
view, and such discriminations made as, consist- 
ently therewith, will best promote the various 
interests of our country without doing INnjpUSsLice 
to any. [The information contained in ta le 7 


will aflord to Congr the necessary data for 
their action. ‘That table contains th mnporta 


' 


tion . with the rates of duty and amount of reve- 
nue derivable therefrom, foreach of the three last 
fiscal years. When the amount 


Jation of Congress shall make it necessary to raise 


Wiict ‘ $- 


shall have been ascertained with anything like 
reasonable certainty, the information contained 
in this table will render the work of making such 
transfers simple and easy 

The publics debt on the Ist of July, 1857, was 
$29 060 386 90, as stated in my last report. Du- 
ring the last fiscal year there was paid of that 
debt the sum of $3,904,409 24, leaving the sum 
of $25,155,977 66 outstanding on the Ist July, 
1858. ‘To this amount must be added the sum of 
$10,000,000, negotiated during the present fiscal 
year, of the loan authorized by act of June 14, 
1558. ‘There was issued under thi provisions of 
the actof December 23, 1857, during the last fiscal 
year, Treasury notes to the amount of $23,716,300, 
of which there was redeemed, and the D: part- 
ment informed thereof, during the same period, 
$3,961,500; leaving the sum of $19,754,800 out- 
standing on the Ist July, 1858. The details are 
shown by statements marked Land 5. In estimat- 
ing the ree ifMts and expenditure 
and next fiscal years, it is not contemplated to re- 
deem the outstanding ‘Treasury not s. As 


s for the present 


these 
notes will become due and payable during the 
next fiscal year, some provision should be made 
tomeetthem. Iam opposed to the policy of add- 
ing this amount to the permanent public debt by 
funding the notes. On the other hand, their entire 
re demption in one year would call for an increase 
of the tariff to a point which would render ne- 
cessary another revision of itin the succeeding 
year. ‘The true policy ts to look in the present 
revision of the tariff to their gradual rede mption, 
commencing withthe next fiscal year. To carry 
out this pohey, Congress should provide for the 
raising of such an amount of revenue as will en- 
able the Department to redeem a portioff of them, 
and, at the same time, extend for one year the 
provision of the act of December 23, 1857, au- 
thorizing the reissue of such portion of them as 
the means of the Government will not enable us 
to redeem. By this course we shall gradually 
discharge this part of the public debt without 
placing upon the people an onerous additional 
burden in the unnecessary increase of their taxes. 

The operations of the independent Treasury 
system have been conducted during the last fiscal 
year with the usualsuccess. Another year’s ex- 
perience confirms the opinions Lexpressed on this 
subject in my former annual report. I am well 
satisiied that the wholesome restraint which the 
collection of the Government dues in specie ex- 
erts over the operation of our present banking 
system contributed in no small degree to mitigate 
the disasters of the late revulsion. ‘The opportu- 
nity which it afforded at an early period of reliev- 
ing the financial embarrassments of the country 
by the policy of redeeming a portion of the public 
debt, and furnishing the country thereby with the 
specie used in its redemption, was attended with 
the happiest results. It is difficult to estimate the 
extent of the relief which was thus afforded, 
though I believe that the intelligent judgment of 
business men concurs in according to it the most 
beneficial effects. The adoption of a similar sys- 
tem by the different States, as suggested in my 
last report, would afford additional protection to 
the country against the ruinous effects of over- 
banking, and consequent derangement of the cur- 
reney. A remedy 80 simple and just for an evil 
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consideration of those to wlif>m the subject is in- 
trusted. 

The attention of Congress is again called to the 
provisions of the act of March 3, 1857, on the 
subjects of deposits by the disbursing agents of 
the Government. : 

In my last report I stated in general terms that 
it was impracticable to execute the law according 
to its literal requirements, and the reasons were 
briefly set forth. The objects which the act 


the Department, and it has been carried out to the 
utmost extent that was practicable. <A few illus- 


trations will show the impossibility of executing 


the law as it now stands. By its provisions a 


purser in the Navy would be required to deposit 

ie funds placed in his hands for the payment 
of the officers and crew of a vessel in one of the 
public depositories, and he could only draw it 
out by a draft in favor of the person to whom he 
desired to make payment. A vessel on a foreign 

tation Is absent not unfrequently for two and 
three years; and while thus absent the purser 
would have to pay the officers and men by drafts 
on a public depository in the United States. He 
would also have to pay all other expenses, which 
exceeded the sum of twenty dollars, by sim- 
ilar drafts in favor of the person to whom the 
payment was to be made. A disbursing agent 
in the Indian department would be required to 
pay the Indians their annuities by similar drafts. 
Phe disbursing agents of the Army would have 
to settle with the officers and men of the Army, 
at their distant posts, in the same manner. A 
collector of the port of Eastport, in the State of 
Maine, would have to transport the funds with 
which he is to pay the employés of the Govern- 
ment at his port to Boston, or some other place 
where there isa public depository, and there vive 
drafts on the public depository to each person to 
whom the payment is to be made. These cases 
illustrate the impossibility of executing the law 
as it now stands on the statute-book. There are 
serious and almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of executing it even in the immediate 
neighborhood of a public depository. ‘Take, for 
illustration, a case which can be brought within the 
personal observation of members of Congress. 
‘There are paid monthly in Washington city more 
than a thousand persons. This law requires that 
each of these persons should receive a draft from 
the disbursing agent who settles with him, and 
present it at the Treasurer’s office. The time 
that would be occupied by the Treasurer in iden- 
tifying the applicants, and the number of addi- 
tional clerks which would be required to keep the 
necessary books, independent of the unusual re- 
sponsibility which would be put upon the Treas- 
urer of identifying so many persons, render the 
execution of the law, even in this case, imprac- 
ticable. Tor all this additional trouble and diffi- 
culty there is no compensating advantage over 
the present mode of making such payments, 
which has been found by practice both safe and 
expedient. It can scarcely be necessary to point 
outall the difficulties which exist. Congress is 
again referred to the circular regulations which 
were adopted by the Department on this subject; 
and the recommendation of amending the law, 
as suggested in my last report, is repeated. 

‘The report of the director of the Mint is here- 
with transmitted, marked 9, It appears that 
the amount of bullion received at the several 
Mint establishments during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1858, was $51,494,311 29 in gold, and 
$9,199,954 67 in silver; and that the coinage dur- 
ing the same period amounted to $52,889,800 29 


in gold, and $8,233,287 77 in silver, and $234,000 
| in cents. 


The director recommends that the law be so 
amended as to make silver a legal tender to the 
extent of fifty or one hundred dollars. 1 am not 
aware of any serious complaint against the law as 
it now stands, and can see, therefore, no urgent 
necessity for a change. 

He also recommends the issuing of Mint certifi- 
cates to depositors for sums as low as fifty dollars, 
payable to bearer, with a viewof creating a sound 
paper currency. This suggestion does not meet 
the approval of the Department. I have man 
objections to the proposition, but do not deem it 


ought to accomplish meet the entire approval of 
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quite confident there will be no serious dispogj- 
tion on the part of Congress to give ita favorabj, 
consideration. The operations of the Mint dy,. 
ing the last fiscal year have been conducted wit} 
energy and ability by the officers in charge of this 
important branch of the public service. | , 

The accompanying report of the engineer jp 
charge of the bureau of construction will exhibit 
the progress of the various public buildings under 
the direction of this Department. Many of them 
have been completed, and are ready to be occy. 
pied for the various purposes for which they w; re 
erected. In all of them as much progress has 
been made as was anticipated at the commence. 
ment of the year. No new buildings have been 
begun since the adjournment of Congress, J) 
my last report I called the attention of Congress 
to the fact that, owing to the condition of the 
Treasury, the Department had postponed the 
building of a portion of the public works author. 
ized by previous acts of Congress. To have com- 
menced them at that time, or at any period Since, 
would have required the borrowing of the means 
to construct them. The silence of Congress oy 
the subject indicated their approval of the policy, 

The condition of the Treasury at present is not 
more favorable for the construction of such build- 
ings. At atime when the necessities of the Goy- 
ernment demand an increase of taxation, I should 
not feel justified in recommending the construction 
of such works as are not urgently demanded for 
the public service. It will be for Congress to de- 
cide, in providing the necessary means for the 
next fiscal year, whether or not they will impose 
an increased tax for such a gurpose. 

The occasion is an appropriate one again to cal] 
the attention of Congress to the system of erect- 
ing public buildings. They are referred to tables 
(Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9) appended to the engi- 
neer’s report. These tables will show the num- 
ber of public buildings erected at different periods, 
the cost of their construction, and the necessity 
which existed for their erection. The revenue re- 
ceived at any port indicates the amount of busi- 
ness which requiresa custom-house. The amount 
received at a post office indicates the necessity of 
a building for that object, and the number of days 
of the sitting of the courts will show the neces- 
sity for a Government building for that object. It 
will be for Congress to say whether a system 
which has led to the building of a custom-house 
ata porttyielding $130 93 of revenue, and a post 
office which pays $107 65, and of a court-house 
where the Federal courts were in session four 
days in a year, is entitled to their continued sanc- 
tion and approval. It is said that some of these 
buildings are used for all three of these purposes. 
This is true; but a reference to the tables alluded 
to will show that, in that view of the subject, the 
expenditure in many cases cannot be justified, as 
the combined services were not of sufficient im- 
portance to require the erection of such buildings. 

f the amount of business done at the places where 
these buildings have been erected justified the ex- 
penditure, then common justice would demand 
that similar buildings should be put up at every 
other place in the United States where an equal 
amount of business is done. To do this would 
require an expenditure of money which the 
warmest advocate of the system will not approve. 

The recommendations of my last report on this 
subject are again submitted to your consideration. 
In the present state of our finances, it will hardly 
be proposed to add to the public expenditures by 
authorizing the erection of any more public build- 
ings. Ip no event, however, should such works 
be directed without first subjecting the applica- 
tion for them to a rigid inquiry into their neces- 
sity and propriety; and when found necessary, 
the Department should be required to submit to 
Congress suitable plans and estimates of the cost, 
before an appropriation is made. 

Your attention is particularly invited to that 
portion of the engineer’s report which refers to 
the subject of marine hospitals. Each year’s ex- 
perience adds to the objections which have been 
presented to Congress to the system of building 
and maintaining these hospitals. The relief af- 
forded is not more ample, whilst the expense 1s 
much greater, than exists under the old system. 


The information which is communicated on this 
so great must commend itself to the favorable || necessary to enter upon the discussion, as I feel || 


subject must attract the serious attention of Con- 
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cress, and should lead,in my judgment, toa rad- | 
real change. ‘The amount now annually drawn | 
from the ‘Treasury to supply the deficiency in the 
fynd for the relief of sick and disabled seamen | 
exceeds the sum raised out of the wages of the 
eeamen for this purpose. It was not so formerly; 
and the fact is in no small degree attributable to 
she increased and unnecessary expenditures grow- | 
ing out of the building and keeping up of marine 
hospitals. Besides, there is no fund disbursed by 
ihe Government which possesses higher claims 
fora just and economical expenditure than the 
one under consideration. The law compels the 
collection of this money from the wages of the 
seamen, and the Government undertakes to ex- 
nend it for their benefitand protection. The trust 
isa sacred one, and can only be faithfully dis- 
charged by exercising the greatest care and econ- 
omy in its disbursement. I renew the recom- 
mendations of my last report on this subject: 

| deem it my duty to call the attention of Con- 
eress to the bill for the revision and consolidation 
of the revenue laws, reported by me, in obedience | 
toaresolution of the House of Representatives 
at the last session of Congress. For the reasons 
then suggested, I deem it important that the bill 
should receive the favorable action of Congress at 
the present session. 


Instead of that portion of the bill as originally | 


reported regulating the collection districts, and 
appointment and compensation of officers, 1 pro- 
pose to submit, at an early day, a substitute sug- | 
gested by the experience of an additional year 1n 
this Department, which, it is believed, will ob- 
viate many eXisting inconveniences, and very 
materially reduce the expense of collecting the 
revenue. 

In this connection it is deemed proper to refer 
to a misapprehension which seems to exist to 


some extent in regard to the receipts and expend- 


itures at cerfain points, 

While the amount of foreign merchandise im- 
ported at a given point would clearly indicate the 
necessity for an adequate provision there for the 
collection of the revenue, it by no means follows 
that the interests of the revenue do not require the 
services of officers at points where few or no du- 
ues are collected. A judicious disposition of a 
preventive force is indispensable to the collection 
of arevenue from imports. Especially is this true 
in regard to the United States, along whose ex- 
tensive sea-board and frontier boundaries there are 
so many points through which foreign merchan- 
dise might be thrown into the interior free of duty 


but for the vigilance of a preventive corps. Upon | 


the principal avenues of trade with foreign coun- 
tries, provision has been made by law, at ports of 


entry, for the collection of duties, and at those | 


ports our revenue from customs is mainly col- 
lected or secured. Other channels through which 
foreign merchandise might clandestinely reach 
the interior are, of necessity, guarded by a pre- 


ventive force, and often at points where the ex- | 


penses exceed the amount of collections. Such 
aforce could not be withdrawn without leaving 


the laws and regulations exposed to evasion, and | 


the public revenue to incalculable loss. 

Take the districts of Champlain and Vermont, 
on the Canadian frontier, as an illustration. There 
is a large number of officers stationed at various 
points along the frontier in these districts, and the 
expenses of collection exceed by more than one 
half the amount of revenue received. 

What would be the effect on the revenue of the 
withdrawal of this force from these points may 
be perceived by a glance at the connections of 


those districts, and of the waters of Lake Cham- || 


plain, with the principal markets and territory 
of Canada East. 


One of these stations, Rouse’s Point, where a 
large portion of Canadian commerce first enters | 


the United States, communicates by railroads and 
the river St. John with Montreal and the St. 
Lawrence. If no preventive force were stationed 
at those points, merchandise of provincial and 
European origin might be introduced into the 
United States by those routes, and at various 
points along the Canadian and Vermont frontier, 
Without the possibility of prevention, and to the 
Serious injury of the revenue from customs. 
Vhere articles are taxed by our tariff, but made 
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duties in Canada and the United States would in- 
sure a profit on the adventure, merchandise might 
be exported in bond from our own warehouses to 
Canada, to be thrown thence upon our markets 
without the payment of any duty whatever to the 
United States. Merchandise so imported might 
supply, toa large extent, the consumption of New 
Eng!and and New York, in whose ports so large 
a portion of the public revenue is now collected, 

At the ports of Pensacola, in Florida, and 
Shieldsboro’, near the mouth of Pearl river, in 
Mississippi, on our Gulf coast, revenue officers 
are stationed, but no duties of any considerable 
amount collected. But for the presence of a rev- 
enue force at those points, the valuable products 
of European and West Indian commerce might 
be introduced, free of duty, into the interior 
through the waters commanded’ by those ports, 
with hardly a possibility of prevention, and to 
the serious diminution of the revenue now col- 
lected at the ports of New Orleans and Mobile. 

Other instances of the necessity ofa preve ntive 
service might be readily suggested, but it is not 
deemed necessary. It is believed that the expense 
of maintaining it might, at some points, be re- 
duced without impairing its utility; and the De- 
partment has that subject now under considera- 
tion, 

Atthe last session of Congress appropriations 
were made for the purchase of the best self- 
righting life-boats, to be placed on the coast of 
New Jersey, and the best life-boats for use on 
the coast of Longe Island. As the Government 
had already provided life-boats for those stations, 
the object of the law was evidently to ascertain 
a better boat than those already employed, and, 
if found, to substitute it for those now in use. 
Taking this view of the subject, | appointed a 
commission to test the qualities of the various 
kinds of boats that had been constructed, and 
which were offered to the Government. The 
report of the commissioners has been received 
within the last few days—too late for any action 
of the Department before the meeting of Con- 
cress. It is herewith submitted, (marked 44,) 
with a view of placing before Congress all the 
information on the subject in the possession of 
the Department; and also that such additional 
action may be had at the present session as may 
be deemed advisible. 

The report of the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, giving a statement of the operations of 
this service during the last fiscal year, will be 
submitted to Congress at an early day. 

The report of the supervising inspectors (marked 
12) is herewith submitted. 

A report from the president and directors of the 
Louisville and Portland Canal Company is ex- 
pected to reach the Department ina short time, 
and when received will be submitted to Congress. 

The accompanying reports from the various 
bureaus of the Treasury Department, (marked A 
to L,) will furnish detailed statements of the busi- 
ness transacted in each of them. 

In addition to the regular annual report of the 
Light-House Board, (marked No. 13,) I transmit 
a report from the board, (marked No. 45,) which 
has been prepared in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate of February 1, 1858. The information 
contained in it will be interesting to both Houses, 
and is therefore communicated at this time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HOWELL COBB, 


Secretary of the Treasury. | 
Hon. Joun C. Brecxinripar, Vice President of 


the United States and President of tre Senate 
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War DEPARTMENT, 


Wasuineton, December 6, 1858. 


Sir: The authorized strength of the Army, as 
posted, is 18,165; but the actual strength, on the 
ist of July, was 17,498. These troops compose 
| the whole numerical force of our Army, distributed 
| throughout the States and Territories of the entire 
| Confederacy, manning all the fortifications occu- 
| pied by troops, holding all the posts now gar- 
| risoned, defending all our extended frontiers, and 


| protecting, as far as possible, the different routes | 
| extending across the continent from the Missis- 


tee by the Canadian, or where the difference of || sippi valley to our possessions on the Pacific. 
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The absolute demands for men in the various 
posts, stations, &c., as well as for what might be 
termed the police operation of the Army, left only 
thirteen regiments for actaal service in the field. 
And upon this small force, numbering little over 
eleven thousand men, devolved the arduous duty 
of prosecuting all the Indians wars, which have 
extended this year from the British possessions 
on the Pacific to the border settlements of Texas; 
as well as of crushing the rebellion in Utah, which, 
from its vindictive spiritand large numbers, threat- 
ened at its outset to become, and indeed was, very 
formidable. 

The labors performed by the Army since my 
last report will very fully appear from the reports 
of the different bureaus, herewith transmitted, 
and to which I call your particular attention. It 
may be safely asserted that no army of the same 
size ever before performed, in such a length of 
time, marches and movements of such extent, 
surmounting in their progress such formidable 
obstacies, 

These regiments have accomplished within the 
year a march, averaging for each, the extraordi- 
nary distance of twelve hundred and thirty-four 
miles. These marches, in the main, have been 
made through the uninhabited solitudes and ster- 
ile deserts which stretch away between the set- 
tlements of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, upon 
routes which afforded nothing to facilitate the ad- 
vance, except only the herbage which the beasts 
of burden might pluck by the way-side. 

Every item of supply, from a horse-shoe nail 
to the largest piece of ordnance, has been carried, 
from the depots, along the whole line of those 
tedious marches, to be ready at the exact mo- 
ment when necessity might call for them. The 
country traversed could yield nothing. The 
labor, foresight, method, and care requisite to 
systematize, and the energy, activity, and per- 
sistence to carry out such operations by the dif- 
ferent departments, deserve the att@ntion of the 
country, and, in my Opinion, its commendation 
too. No disaster has befallen the Army through- 
out its immense ramifications; and the privations, 
hardships, toils, and dangers to which it has been 
continually subjected, have been borne without 
amurmur, 

There has been, for a lone time, much exhibi- 
tion of an insubordinate and hostile spirit among 
the Indian tribes of Washington and Oregon Ter- 
ritories, and, during the past spring and early part 
of summer, it broke out into open hostility. A 
very large force of Indians attacked a compara- 
tively small party of our people, who, after an 
ineffectual resistance and the loss of some brave 
officers and men, were forced to retreat. This 
was the signal for a general rising of the tribes, 
and an alliance was speedily formed between the 
powerful tribes of Spokanes and Ceur d’Alenes, 

together with many straggling warriors from 
amongst the Palouses and other tribes. Immedi- 
ately upon this outbreak, Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral Clark, in command of the department of the 
Pacific, with great promptness and with a wise 
forecast, concentrated in a masterly manner the 
widely-scattered forces under his command and 
precipitated them into the heartof the Indian coun- 
try, where a powerful Indian force was already 
assembled to meet him. The campaign was pros- 
ecuted with great activity and vigor by Colonel 
Wright, of the ninth infantry, who gave battle to 
the Indians on several occasions, always routing 
them completely. After beating their forces, cap- 
turing many prisoners, and destroying large 
amounts of property and laying waste their coun- 
try, the Indians surrendered at discretion, with 
their wives and children, and sued abjectly for 
peace. ‘The criminal offenders amongst them, 
heretofore guilty of murder and rapine, the chief 
instigators of all dissatisfaction amongst those 
tribes and the immediate cause of the recent hos- 
tilities, were surrendered, tried, and executed. 

A permanent peace has been established by 
treaties entered into with them, and the Army has 
been already distributed to points where the pres- 
ence of a force was greatly needed. The officers 
and men of this command deserve the thanks of 
the country for the efficient and soldierly manner 
in which they have borne themselves in the pros- 
| ecution of the campaign. 

\| ‘The forces employed in the Territory of New 
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Mexico have been called upon also to repel Indian 
agcressions and chastise the formidable and war- 
like tribe of the Navajos. These savages have 
for some time evinced a spirit of insubordination 
and discontent, which at last broke out into an 
open defiance of our authority, and was followed 
by the murder of a negro man w ithin the precincts 
of the camp. 

The declining health of Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral Garland necessitated his return to the States, 
which devolved the command of that department 
upon Colonel Bonneville. This officer promptly 
and with very proper foresight put on foot the 
expedition against the Indians, and the campaign 
has, up to the last advices, been conducted with 
skill, ability, activity, and courage. The enemy 
has been met on several occasions, and always 
routed, although our disparity of numbers has 
always been very rreat. Our troops have suc- 
ceeded, also, in taking a considerable amount of 
the Indian property, consisting of cattle and grain. 
This war 1s still prosecuted with vigor, and the 
Indians show no disposition to abandon their 
warlike attitude or ask for peace. The Navaj 
are very rich in herds and flocks, and posses 2con 
siderable quantities of grain, enough at least to 
enable them, for some time, to keep up resistance 
and prosecute the war. ‘Th 


Ss 


y can probably num- 
ber about three thousand mounted warrors—an 
extremely formidable force, particularly in the 
wild and remote country the y inhabit. Ther 
shall be no relaxatron in prosecutin 
the savages are brought 
yoke. 

: In the State of Texas and upo 
still is, at this time, raging an In- 
dian war between our troops and that most for- 
midable of all the tribes, the Camanches of the 
plains, and their kinsmen and allies, the Kiowas. 
These people have, for along time, been commit- 
ting petty oytres' 8 upon the 
frontiers and travelers upon the roads leading in 
the vicinity of their haunts, 
brought on at last a fight between our troops and 
their warriors, which, for fierceness and determ- 
ination, was very remarkable in Indian warfare. 
The Indians were routed with considerable loss 
of killed and wounded by our troops, most effi- 
ciently commanded by Major Van Dorn, who 
also succeeded in capturing a number of their 


horses. 


¢ this war until 
absolutely under thi 


} its borders, there 


has been, and 


inhabitants of our 


These depredations 
| 


This war we may look uponas just begun, and 
the probabilities are thatit will be one of fierce- 
ness, and may be one of considerable duration. 
Every means will be taken to prosecute it with 
vigor and to terminate it with all possible speed. 

You wiil see, sir, from this rapid narrative, 
that our little Army has been called upon, during 
the last year, to carry on a war extending over 
nearly the whole space embraced between the par- 
allels of 32° and 48° of north latitude, and extend- 
ing over a space of more than fifteen hundred 
miles, It is not, then, a matter of suprise that 
our thirteen regiments, engaged in these wars and 
the Mormon rebellion, should have been called 
ipon, in the performance of these arduous ser- 
vices, to accomplish the extraordinary feat of 
marching an average distance of nearly thirteen 
hundred miles. 

In addition to the operations above spoken of, 
troops have been moved upon the northwestern 
frontier and stationed in such manner as to afford 
protection, as far as possi! le,to the border settle- 
ments of that region. Much apprehension, from 
the hostile manifestations of the savages beyond 
the confines of lowa and Minnesota, has been felt 
by the frontier settlements of those States, and | 
regret to Say our force is not sufficient to Spare 
troops in such numbers as will quiet altogether 
these alarms. 


MAP OF POSTS AND ROADS. 


I have caused a map to be made, which accom- | 
panies this report. It shows at a glance all the 
military posts oc upied by our troops and the 
roads to be traveled in passing to them. Sach of 
these posts as are garrisoned must be supplied 
with everything, and these supplies must be trans- | 
ported to them whenever and wherever they are 
needed, regardless of all obstacles. If these posts 
were permanentl 
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mate of cost, both for suppties and their trans- 
portation. But it is very far otherwise, when the 
supplies are contingent upon the accidental num- 
ber of troops which the exigencies of the service 
may require at a given point, and the season of 
the year when they are to be moved. The number 
of posts and their positions exhibited by the map, 
and the extraordinary distances traversed by our 
troops, demonstrate that both economy and the 
proper efficiency of the Army require an increase 
of it. Whilst I have no recommendation to make 
upon the subject, knowing, as I do, the action of 
Congress upon this subject at the last session, 
yet I feel constrained to lay these facts before 
you and the country, that any apparent lack of 
efficiency in the Army in giving complete protec- 
tion to our frontiers may be set down to the want 
of numbers, and not to any want of activity on 
the part of our troops. F " 

Upon this point | beg leave to call your atten- 
tion to the views of the General-in-Chief. 


UTAH. 


The operations of the army in connection with 
the Territory of Utah, since the date of my last 
re port, deserve particular notice. ‘They have been 
in themselves important, and fraught with most 
Important results, 

With the inception and progress of the Mormon 
rebellion, up to the meeting of Congress last year, 
the country is familiar. It is familiar also with 
the importance ascribed to it by Congress, with 
the reasons assigned by that body for appropri- 
ating the large sums of money necessary for 
crushing the treason at a single blow. The prep- 
arations at first made to accomplish this object I 
have heretofore reported. But the final prepara- 
tions for fitting out the expedition, and the actual 
movement of the troops upon that remote and 
difficult Territory, have not until now been made 
the subject of official communication, nor have 
the highly beneficial consequences resulting from 
the policy of that movement been as yet brought 
to your notice or to that of the public. 

After the open acts of war perpetrated by the 
Mormon people against the United States,in seiz- 
ing the provision trains of our army, and destroy- 


ing them with fire, end in stealing and driving off 


the herds of cattle and horses belonging to the 
command, although these were essential, asevery- 
body supposed, to the maintenance of our troops 
and their protection against starvation, these peo- 
ple continued to manifest every proof of a fixed 
determination to push their treason to the ex- 
tremity of bloodshed and war. They not only 
proclaimed martial law in that Territory without 
a pretext, but against every principle of justice, 
of law, and of the Constitution; they embodied 
their whole force of effective men, and kept them 
constantly drilled and under arms, hovering about 


our encampment, seeking a favorable moment, if 


one should ever offer itself, to cut off and destroy 
the whole command. ‘They fortified the narrow 
mountain passes leading towards the town and 
chief settlements where they reside, and collected 
from remote neighborhoods all the deluded people 
belonging to their sect. Every preparation which 
indicated a spiritof determined hostility, of rebel- 
lion, of treason, and war, characterized these peo- 
ple in every action, and nothing but menace and 
defiance towards the United States authorities 
ever fell from the lips of their chief impostor or 
any of his confederates. 

W hena small force was first sent to Utah, the 
Mormons attacked and destroyed their trains, and 
made ready for a general attack upon the column. 


| When a sufficient power was put on foot to put | 


success beyond all doubt,their bluster and bravado 
sank into whispers of terror and submission. 


This movement upon that Territory was de- | 


manded by the moral sentiment of the country, 


was due to a vindication of its laws and Consu- | 


tution, and was essential to demonstrate the power 
of the Federal Government to chastise insubor- 
dination and quell rebellion, however formidable 


| from numbers or position they might seem to be. 


occupied by fixed numbers of || 
troops, it would be easy to furnish an exact esti- | insubordination and moody discontent. 


Adequate preparations, and a prompt advance of 


the army, was an act of mercy and humanity to | 
those deluded people, for it prevented the effusion | 


of blood. 
These people, however, still evince a spirit of 


They 
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keep up strictly their organization, which has f; 
its object and end the complete exclusion of Ped 
eral authority from all participation in the eer. 
ernmental affairs of the Territory, beyond a mo,, 
hollow show. The head man or chief of their ¢,.. 
rules the people with absolute power, and 
his dictation the temper they manifest towarg 
the Government and the army is that of <0 
quered people towards a foreign enemy. ‘Tj, 
necessity which called for the presence of troon. 
in Utah willgequire a strong force still to be ken: 
there. The reports from the commissioners sent 
to Utah for the purpose of ascertaining the eXact 
condition of things are already in your hands and 
are at once useful and Interesting. Nothing could 
be more praiseworthy than the just an@ impar: 
manner in which those gentlemen discharged th 
delicate and responsible duties. 

The conduct of both officers and men attached 
to the army of Utah has been worthy ofall praise, 
The commander, Brevet Brigadier General A. § 
Johnston, who joined his command ata time of 
great trial and embarrassment, with a calm and 
lofty bearing, with a true and manly sympathy 
for all around him, infused into his command 4 
spiritofserenity and contentment which amounted 
to cheerfulness, amidst uncommon hardships and 
privations which were unabated throughout the 
tedious and inclement season of the winter. The 
destruction of our trains by the Mormons, the 
disasters which necessarily flowed from it, drove 
General Johnston to the necessity of sending 
detachment of men to New Mexico for supplies 
essential to preserve the whole command from the 
greatest extremity, and to enable him to prose- 
cute his march with all practicable dispatch. 

This expedition was intrusted to Captain R. B, 
Marcy, of the fifth infantry; and, without intend- 
ing to make an individious comparison between 
the services of officers where all are meritorious, 
itis but just to bring the conduct of this officer 
and hiscommand to your especial notice. It may 
be safely affirmed that, in the whole catalogue 
of hazardous expeditions scattered so thickly 
through the history of our border warfare, filled 
as many of them are with appalling tales of pri- 
vation, hardship, and suffering, not one surpasses 
this; and in some particulars it has been hardly 
equaled by any. 

Captain Marcy left Fort Bridger on the 24th 
day of November, 1857, with acommand of forty 
enlisted men and twenty-five mountain men, herd- 
ers, packers, and guides. Theircourse lay through 
an almost trackless wilderness, over lofty and 
rugged mountains, without a pathway ora hu- 
man habitation to guide or direct, in the very 
depth of winter, through snows, for many miles 
together, reaching to the depth of five feet. 
Their beasts of burden very rapidly perished until 
very few were left; their supplies gave out; their 
luggage was abandoned; they were driven to sub- 
sist upon the carcasses of their dead horses and 
mules; all the men became greatly emaciated; 


r 


Ir Sect 
under 


tal 
leir 


| some were frost-bitten; yet not one murmur of 


| Massachusetts, in New Mexico. 


discontent escaped the lips of a single man. Their 
mission was one of extreme importance to the 
movements of the army, and great disaster might 
befall the command if these devoted men failed t 
bring succor to the camp. ‘They had one and al 
volunteered for this service, and, although they 
might freeze or die, yet they would not com- 
plain. 

After a march of fifty-one days they emerged 
from the forests, and found themselves at Fort 
During their 
whole march Captain Marcy shared all the priva- 
tions of the common soldier—marching, sleeping, 
eating as they did. After a short delay at this 
post, for the purpose of recruiting his party and 
ren all necessary supplies for his retur), 
1e set out for the army at Fort Bridger. 

In the mean time information reached the De- 
partment that the Mormons were organizing ® 


party to intercept Captain Marcy’s return with 


the supplies, to ** stampede”’ his animals, and cut 
off his party. Prompt measures were taken 
reinforce Captain Marcy, so as to prevent such 
a catastrophe. Information of this further Mor 
mon treason reached General Garland, then com- 


| manding the department of New Mexico, in time 


| 


to send a detachment of the mounted rifles sul- 
ficient for protection. 
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These preparations necessitated a further delay 
on the part of Captain Marcy, otherwise he would | 


nave reached the army at Fort Bridger with his 
supplies after an absence of about three months, 
having accomplished a march of more than thir- 
wen hundred miles. I herewith transmit a short 
report prepared by Captain Marcy, at my re- 
quest, which, I am sure, will be read with interest. 


QUARTERMASTER’S BUREAU. 


The operations of this bureau have necessarily 
been larger by far for this past year than at any 
nrevious time since the Mexican war; and the 
difficulties and embarrassments which surrounded 
itat every step were never at any time greater. 

If the appropriations asked of Congress at its 
last session, and which were granted in June, 
could have been procured in January, the embar- 
rassments of the bureau would have been alto- 
other avoided, and the interests of the public 
vreatly promoted. With money in hand to pur- 
chase supplies for the Utah expedition, at least 
twenty per cent. could and would have been saved 
to the Government. But being without a dollar 
atcommand of the Department, with large out- 
standing drafts upon it unpaid, with no certain 
reliable calculations as to when they should be 
paid, added to the great uncertainty as to what 
would be ultimately the action of Congress rela- 
tive to the movements upon Utah, it is easy to 
understand how extreme were the embarrassments 
in setting on foot an expedition of such vast mag- 
nitude and importance, to be conducted through 
i wilderness of twelve hundred miles, beset by 
savages and hostile Mormons, and interspersed 
with almost impassable deserts. 

Toawait the delays attending the appropriation 
was to incur certain failure to the expedition; (for 
unless it started early in May the march could not 
be made before fall of snow and the destruction 
of the grass;) to anticipate and make the move- 
ment before funds were supplied, necessitated 
the assumption of a grave responsibility. But 
with failure on side and censure on the other, I 
felt there was no room for doubt or hesitation. It 
became necessary in this posture of affairs, to sup- 
ply the requisite funds from private sources to 

swer the requirements of the service. This | 
felt more bound to do after the sense of Congress 
relative to the Mormon rebellion had been ex- 
pressed, and when it became pretty certain that 
mohey for the expedition would be voted at some 
time or other. 

The authority of the Department to purchase 
supplies for the Army by contract, to be paid at 
afuture time, under the act of May 1, 1820, was 
the legitimate resort in that state of things, and, 
although | hesitated fora long time before exercis- 
ing thatauthority, I found there was no alternative 
left but to take measures for the supply of all the 
necessaries for the army, or to fail in the expedi- 
tion. This was done in a manner heretofore par- 
tilly communicated to Congress under calls by 
that body upon this Department; but until now 


a final statement of the transactions could not be | 


made, 

l refer you, particularly, to the report of the 
chief of the quartermaster ’s bureau for a detailed 
Statement of all operations connected with it. 
They will be found interesting and very satisfac- 
tory. I take this occasion to say, and I cannot 


but express my great gratification at the fact, that | 


the disbursements have resulted in furnishing 
larger supplies of articles essential for the march 
of the army, many items of which were of a de- 
cidedly better quality, and bought at oheaper 
rates, than have ever been purchased through that 
bureau since the commencement of the Mexican 
war, 

The disbursements, amounting to nearly ten 
million dollars, have been made through this 
bureau during the last year, and every transaction 
has been finished, every account closed, every 
Voucher filed, with the exception of $28,000, not 
yet received, owing to the great distance of the 
disbursing officers from the seat of Government. 
Not one dollar will be unaccounted for, and not 
Ohne cent misapplied. This simple fact is the 
ughest commendation that can be bestowed upon 
the fidelity, efficiency, and worth of the officers 
of this corps. 


This bureau expends by far the heaviest amount 


Report of the Secretary of War. 


of any in the Army, and it is frequently made the 
subject of animadversion by those who do not 


| know that whilst the payments are necessarily 


made through this bureau, yet the bureau has no 
voice whatever in directing them when, how, or 
to whatamounts these expenditures shall be made. 
Whenever an order is given by any officer of the 
United States Army, having a right to give it, for 
the purchase of an article or the disbursement of 
money, the quartermaster must make the pur- 
chase and foot the bill, however much his judg- 
ment might lean against the expenditure. The 
quartermaster’s department is responsible for the 
honest and faithful disbursement of money, but 
not for the objects to which it may be applied. 
Hence it will be readily perceived that there are 
no data, and can be none, by which the estimates 
of this bureau can be anything more than mere 
approximate estimates of the probable expendi- 
tures. 
COMMISSARY’S BUREAU. 


The operations of the commissary department 
have been very satisfactory during the past year. 
The appropriations for supplies being sutiicient, 
there was money in hand to make all necessary 
purchases; and supplies of a better quality have 
been purchased, and for lower rates, than at any 
previous time for many years. When contracts 
were necessarily given, they have been made on 
very advantageous terms. The supply of beef 
for the army in Utah and the intermediate posts, 
has cost less than the ruling prices in New York 
orany of the Atlantic cities at the same periods. 
The beef delivered in Utah cost no more than 
$8 50 per hundred, net: at Fort Laramie §7 50 
per hundred, net; whilst the supply delivered at 
Fort Leavenworth, of the fattest and most supe- 
rior quality of corn-fed beef, cost only 96 25. per 


hundred, net. 


NATIONAL DEFENSES. 

The accompanying report of the chief engineer 
will inform you of-the progress which has been 
made during the past year in the construction of 
our fortifications. 

The purposes and nature of these have been 
fully set forth in former communications from this 
Department, and I therefore deem it unnecessary 
to advance any reasons in support of my recom- 
mendation that appropriations may be granted 
for the works at Willett’s Point and Fort Rich- 
mond. 

In limiting my recommendations to these, and 
a general appropriation for keeping in repair com- 
pleted works, I have been guided by the consid- 
eration that the scale on which our defenses are 
projected is so great that the expense of com- 
pleting them should not be imposed upon the pres- 
ent generation, but should rather be distributed 
over along term of years, especially as the annual 
burde@itwill be comparatively lighter as the coun- 


| try increases in wealth. 


‘Besides, as national circumstances change, and 
in correspondence with the development and im- 
provement in the appliances of warfare, our for- 
tifications must, in order to fulfill their original 
design, be modified in regard to the scale or the 
system; forexample: it is possible that the engi- 
neer bureau may, in future plans, incline towards 
some combination of earth-work batteries in pref- 
erence to the masonry forts of the present sys- 
tem. For these reasons, and because our sea- 
ports are already reasonably secure against direct 
attack, by guns afloat, 1 am averse to precipitation 
in completing the works now in hand. 

3utif we are thus warranted in relaxing our so- 
licitude with regard to the danger which engrossed 
the attention of the engineer board which forty 
years ago planned the present system, we have 


| cause for fresh apprehension from a method of 


warfare from which distance and uncertainties of 
the sea no longer protect us. In view of the pro- 
digious development in the marine of the first 
Powers of Europe, and of the increased range at 
which their steam navies enable them to exert the 
utmost strength of their land armies as well as 
floating forces, I am in favor of making some pro- 
vision against descents upon our coasts of hostile 
armies codperating with steam fleets. 
In proportion as our sea-ports increase in 
wealth, they will increase the incentive which 


would incline our maritime rivals to resort, in case || ist forever. 
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of war, to arevival upon our shores of the system 
which they pursued at Sebastopol, Kinburn, 
Odessa, Sweborg, and Bomarsund, with such de- 
structive effect. 

In my last report I alluded to the militia as the 
proper reliance against similar attempts; but much 
depends upon the maturing and providing for be- 
forehand, at each probable point of attack, of 
some plan of action which shall enable them to 
compete on equal terms with the veteran armies 
of Europe. Our railroads are indeed capable of 
transporting, to the scene of action, great bodies 
of men, but beyond certain limits the very num- 
bers of raw troops become disadvantageous, and 
fifty thousand militia would do better service, if 
managed so as to profit by the markmanship and 
intelligence of the individuals, than a hundred 
thousand of the same who should attempt to out- 
maneuver a well-disciplined regular army. 

For example, we may reasonably apprehend 
that New York might be the object of an expedi- 
tion, which would debark a large army on Fone 
Island; the enemy could then march on Brooklyn, 
and, if victorious, could either bombard that city 
and New York, and destroy the navy-yard, or 
exact a heavy contribution. A line of field works 
around Brooklyn would, however, obviate such 
a calamity, for it would compensate its defenders 
for their inferiority in the habit of war; and such 
a line could be thrown up and armed in a few 
days. 

It must be considered, however, that the erowth 
of the city has alre ady overspread the positions 
which the original topography of the vicinity in- 


dicated as most advantageous for sucha line, and’ 


that atthe present rate the only ones which remain 
available may be found, when the emergency ‘ar- 
rives, similarly occupied. 

I therefore recommend Congress to take steps 
to secure the key points, at least, of the really 
fine position in question, by reserving a few plats 
of ground, to be occupied, when the occasion re- 
quires, by redoubts. 

Similar views to the above are advanced more 
elaborately in memoirs which have been sub- 
mitted to this Department; among others in one 
on the defenses of New York, which has been 
addressed to me by Lieutenant Morton, of the 
engineer corp, and which I recommend for your 
consideration; the plan it proposes for the location 
and combination of the defensive works around 
Brooklyn appears to be practical and judicious. 


MILITARY ROADS. 


The military road from Fort Smith to the Col- 
orado river by way of Albuquerque is in progress 
of construction with every promise of its being 
executed with promptness and skill. The work 
done upon that portion of it lying west of Fort 
Defiance last year, begins already to demonstrate 
the benefits to the country of the appropriation 
and the work. Large numbers of emigrants bound 
for California have passed over this route during 
the past season, and unusually large herds of cat- 
tle have been driven that way, because of the 
abundance of grass and water met with upon it, 
For all the purposes of a military road, this route 
possesses many very striking advantages. The 
Jine is a straight one nearly from Fort Smith to 
the Colorado of the West; the surface over which 
it passes is excellent for a road, whilst there is on 
almost the entire line an abundance of grass and 
water. 

The position being on the thirty-fifth degree of 
north latitude, renders grazing abundant at a very 
early period in the spring and late in the au- 
tumn. For this reason a force might be marched 
over this road at a period so late or so early that 
other routes northward would be impassable from 
frosts and snows. The altitude of the mountain 
range prevents that aridity in summer which 
characterizes some of the more southern routes. 

This route derives security from the peculi- 
arity of the conformation of the country lying to 
the north of it, from the western limit of the Na- 
vajo tribe to the Colorado river. The corrugation 
of the country north of this route, by immense 
cafions or chasms, renders it both uninhabitable 
and impassable, so that a perfect barrier against 

_ all possibility ofeIndian attacks from the north, 
| for a distance of several hundred miles, must ex- 
This, doubtless, constitutes a very 
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great recommendation to the route as one for 
emigration and transportation of stock. 

In another point of view this route is important. 
In the construction of military posts, to kee pin 
subjection the marauding bands of Camanches, 
Kioways, and other tribes, the topography of the 
country presents pomts for them ve ry near to this 


line of road, so that it will be protected by a line 
of posts along it from the borders of the frie ndly 
Indian settlements to Albuquerque. Witha judi- 
cious location of two other po between that 


point and the © lorado river, traveling will be as 
secure upon that ine of road, throughout its whol 
extent, as upon any territorial road in the United 
States. I think it would be advisable to make an 
appropriation for still further improving this road, 

Great improvements have been made in the 
roads through the Territory of Utah since the 


march of thearmy thither. A new route has been 
opened from Fort Bridger to the present encamp- 
ment of the army, near Utah lake, by what is 
called the Valley of the Timpanogos, which di- 
minishes the distance to California, in compariso 
with that usually traveled by Soda Springs, two 
hundred and fi ty mil , and is shorter, by ont 
hundred and thirty mi , than the preset tt 
through Salt Lake. At ypropriation of a mod- 
erate sum, to be expended the road west of 
Utah lake, or Rush valley, towards Carson val 
ley, would, no doubt, be both judicious and bene- 
ficial. It would open and materially improve a 


reute which may be very essen! it some tim 
in transporting supplies from the Pacific side to 


any troops stationed in Utah. 


EXPLORATIONS AND SURVEYS. 


Every season is deve oping the great advant- 
ages to the public which mure from appropria- 
trons made for military explorations and 
The large and almost 
country lying 
frontiers 1s 


surveys. 


between our Atlantic and Pacific 
becoming every day more familiarly 
understood by means of information gained 
through these explorations and surve ys. Some 
important expeditions have been consummated 
since my last report. Important additions to our 
geographical knowl dg >have been m ad by the se 
surveys, and ext e information upon many 


scientific 


nsive 
ubjects has been procured at the same 


time, ‘The public interests are much promoted by 
this expenditure. Lask special attention to the 
report of the otheer in char rt of the office of ex- 
ploration and surveys. It embraces the results 
of the expeditions heretofore fitted out to exam- 
ine the hitherto unknown regions of the Colorado 
of the West, as wellas the Black Hulls lying west 


of the Nebraska Territory. 
valuable information has been furnished by both 
expeditions. ‘That of L 


other things of er 


Important and very 
utenant Ives, among 
il interest, eEXUILILS One of the 
most remarkable topographical phenomena ever 
met with. He discovers that the waters of the 
Colorado river, in all their various ramifications 
of brooks, creeks, and rivers, make their way to 
the main stream through cafions or clefts in the 
solid rock ata de pth of from one thousand fees co 
where the canons first commence, to that of six 
thousand, towards the head wat 
below the surface of the 


ers of the streams 


Y - 
earth. [hese canons 


present, for the most part, perpendicular faces of 


solid rock, and give to the whole country an as- 
pect of wild desolation, without a parallel or an 
approximation on the American continent. These 
reports will constitute a valuable addiuon to sci- 
ence, and will be found very interesting. 

A very large, and I think important portion of 
our territory, lying north and west of the Black 
Hills, towards the sources of the Missouri and 
its tributaries coming in from the south side of it, 
is almost wholly unknown. It ought to be thor- 
oughly explored. I have but little hesitation in 
saying that a most important line of intercommu- 
nication between the Mississippi valley and the 
river Oregon will yet be opened, and probably at 
nodistant day, either through the country spoken 
of, or a litte further north, upon a line extending 
from Lake®-Superior along upen the waters of the 
upper Missouri to those of the Oregon. At all 
events, we need much information about this 
country, which nothing but a careful exploration 
ean give. There are strong grounds to believe 
that between the navigable waters of the Missouri 


~ seve eee pe mem 


wholly unknown region of 
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and those of the river Oregon a portage of not 
more than four hundred miles intervenes. If this 
should turn out to be true, and the ground should 
prove suitable for the construction of a road, this 
route will be eventually one of the most import- 
ant yet discovered between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific for military purposes. Other regions of in- 
terest and importance, of which we know next to 
nothing, reé quire to be « xplored. 

There is a large amount of important scientific 
information in the bureaus of this Department 
which could be made valuable to the general in- 
y if it were properly presented 
ltought to be done through means 
of a geological map. Such a map is a public ne- 
cessity, and no equal sum of money could be 
expended which would confer so many valuable 
benefits upon the ex untry as the amount neces- 
sary for the preparation of such a map. 

The deposits of precious metals 
throughout our vast dominion,in search for which 

ch immense sumsare annually expended, would 
be accurately marked; whilst the great amicles of 
national wealth and prosperity, iron, coal, and 
salt, would be so clearly defined that no money 
need ever be thrown away in fruitless search for 
them in localities where they do not exist. Such 
a map would direct wisely the expenditures of 
money and labor, and would restrain losses likely 


terests of the country 


to the pul lic 


eXtensive 


to arise from ignorance or willful misrepresenta- 
tion. 
CAMELS, * 


The entire adaptation of camels to military op- 
erations upon the plains may now be taken as 
demonstrated, whilst their great usefulness and 
superiority in many particulars is equally certain. 

A very heavy expense is necessarily incurred 
every year by the quartermaster’s department In 
furnishing transportation for troops whilst en- 
gaged in expeditions against the roving tribes of 
the plains. Inall these movements camels could 
be used, no donbt, to very great advantage. In 
the space of three days a well-appointed command 
could set out and traverse a space of one hundred 
and fifty miles without difficulty or much fatigue, 
and fail upon any Indian tribe perfectly unawares. 
‘They would be able to carry all necessary sup- 
plies for the campaign, and traverse the arid plains 
without any inconvenience from want of water. 
‘LThesuperiority of the camel over the horse would 
soon become so manifest for all movements upon 
the pfiins and deserts, that hostile lidians in 
those regions would soon come to understand the 
hopelessness of escape by flight, and the folly of 
marauding where chastisement was certain. 

‘The camel lives and thrives upon what would 
not sustain the hardiest mule, and consequently 
the item of forage, one now of enormous cost, 
would be almost saved, if the supply of camels 
was suflicient to answer the demands and require- 
ments of our frontier service. ove 

It could not fail to be a measure of wise economy 
if Congress would authorize the purchase of a 
thousand camels for the purposes spoken of. 
‘This could be done at comparatively small cost, 
ifa suitable vessel of the Navy was detailed to 
transport them. 

As this subject is attracting much attention, I 
take the liberty of transmitting, herewith, a brief 
treatise on the camel, written with great Are, and 
describing with minuteness the proper mode of 
raising, trainyng, and treatment of them, It is 
the work of Hekekyan Bey, of Cairo, Egypt, and 
was prepared at the instance of our active and 
efficient consul general of Egypt, who has inter- 
ested himself upon this subject, and has furnished 
much valuable information concerning these ani- 
mals. The publication of this little manual will, 
no doubt, confer a decided benefit upon those 
who are turning their attention to this new and 
important branch of husbandry . 


ASYLUM AT HARRODSBURG, KENTUCKY. 


This property cannot be sold except at a ruin- 
ous sacrifice, but it can be converted into an es- 
tablishment of usefulness, indeed of the greatest 
possible importance to the service. One of the 
greatest evils entailed upon the efficiency of our 
forces, when called on for active duty in the | 
field, arises from the large number of entirely raw | 
recruits continually sent forward to fill up the | 


| ranks, These men, for most part, have no earthly | 


| in the course of time. 
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idea of the duties they will be called upon to per. 
form, or of the discipline they will be required to 
undergo. And when to the arduous duties of a 
frontier campaign they are subjected to the disci. 
pline of drilland the routine ofa soldier’s life, the 
find it more than any ordinary exertion will or 
complish, and, consequently, t rey desert. Ifthey 
were thoroughly drilled before joining their 
ments, the discipline itself would fit them to over 
come those very difficulties with comparative 
which, without it, causes them to desert. 

Under our present system a dragoon recruit 
may be sent to his regiment, immediately mare}. 
ing against the Indians of the plains, whilst his 
skill in riding is not sufficient to sit a horse at a 
ordinary trot without extreme difficulty, The 
arms about the person of such a man are as usge- 
less as if they were safely stored away in one of 
the Atlantic arsenals. The man’s condition is 
one of torture to himself and his horse; his horse 
is speedily broken down, and he himself deserts. 
Examples of this sort are extremely numerous, 
and of perpetual occurrence. 

These and a great many other evils resultine 
from sending untrained men to the mounted ger. 
vice can all be avoided by authorizing the public 
property at Harrodsbarg, Kentucky, to be con- 
verted into a CAVALRY DEPOT and school for the 
mounted service. It will entail no additional ex. 
pense. ‘The houses are sufficient now for every 
purpose, and the stables are ample for such horses 
as would be necessary for drill and all other nur- 
poses. The grounds attached to the establis)- 
ment, I believe, are admirably adapted to cavalry 
drill, being extensive and well situated. F 

If this measure is sanctioned, it will not only 
fill the regiments with men skillful and efficient in 
the management of their horses and the use of 
their arms, but it will be a measure of economy, 
and prove a greater saving in money to the pub- 
lic service. 

Harrodsburg has striking advantages besides 
those enumerated; itis situated ina rich, healthy, 
grain-producing country, where forage can always 
be purchased in abundance, and at fair prices; and 
the horses of that region are of the very best sort. 
It is very accessible and sufficiently near the fron- 
tiers of the West for the recruits to reach speed- 
ily, by railroads and steamboats, any of the posts 
at which the mounted regiments would probably 
be stationed. 

The frontier service requires that every possi- 
ble means should be resorted to to make our little 
Army thoroughly efficient, and no measure, lam 
confident, would contribute more to it than the 
one now proposed. 


er. 


ease, 


SCHOOL OF ARTILLERY. 


The Artillery School of Practice at Fort Mon- 
roe, so long an object desired amongst the mili- 
tary men of the country, has been established, 
and bids fair to realize all the benefits to the ser- 
vice which its friends anticipated. It will give to 
the service, presently, a corps of officers and men 
certainly equal to those of any other service in 
the world. ‘The officers, under whose charge it 
is at present, are thoroughly competent and fully 
imbued with an anxious desire for complete suc- 
cess in the school. ; 

There is a small tract of land in the vicinity o! 
the fort which ought to be purchased for the pur- 
pose of giving a sufficient range for practice with 
heavy guns. With this land a large saving could 
be made by the recovery of balls used in practice 
The range, without this 
land, is inadequate to the wants of the service and 
the interests of the school. The reports upo! 
this point, to which I refer, will give in detail the 
particulars upon which this recommendation !8 
predicated. 

INSPECTOR GENERAL. 


The duties of inspector general are among the 
most useful and important of any pertaining 
the service. Through these offices all abuses and 
defects of the service are ascertained and made 
known to the Department, and from him that sort 
of information is derived which would, in fact, 
be impracticable through any other source. 

Our immensely extended Terrkorion render this 
sort of inspection of our numerous military pos's 
and depots a matter of vital importance; and itis 
quite impossible that those duties can be prop- 
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an erly performed without the addition of another | The reports of the engineer will exhibit the state already incurred in Washington Territory, New 
of a inspector general to the two already authorized | of things at the Military Academy, and in rela- | Mexico, and ‘Texas, there will be no necessity 
isci- bylaw. 1 therefore recommend that the appoint- || tion to other matters especially under the charge | for asking appropriations in the shape of a defi- 
they ment of an additional inspector general be au- || of that bureau. | to Ae _ |) ciency bill. 
I ac. thorized by law. | ‘The report of the officer in charge of the Capi- I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
‘they STAFF. tol extension and Post Office, will giveadetailed | obedient servant, JOHN B. F LOYD, 
regi. [ call again your special attention to the recom- | Statement of the progress of the work for the last Secretary of War. 
Ver. mendations I submitted in my report last year ear. 5 ies ~ |, Lhe Presipenr or THE Unirep Srares. 
ease, upon the wabject of neal maothee pees sane omerte ee eye sonidos eealieieai 
-nerience has convinced me more than ever o cuarge of paruculs POrkKs, are reierred 7 iat 
cruit Creat, benelits which would flow from the || 28 calculated to give full information upon the | Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
reh. adoption of the suggestions and recommenda- | respective subjects embraced in them. . os 
t his tions therein set forth. i| . VOLUNTEERS. | . Navy Department, December 6, 858. 
5 an ENGINEERS. | Tcall your particular attention to the necessity ~ —— the last annual report this Depart- 
The There are two corps of engineers attached to | of providing, by law, for payment of the claims me . has een required to er a naval force 
—- the Army, designated as engineers, and topogra- | brought against the Government by different | ie ne ( bae waa a awful expeditions 
7 - shical engineers. ‘This division of corps was ac- || States and Territories, for services heretofore ren- | eee Se ee “4 a ae — 
me cidental somewhat at first, and has been persisted || dered by volunteer forces in suppressing Indian ee he ca ae ionamin 
ae infrom mere habit. Inmy judgment itis useless || hostilities. ‘These claims are numerous, and Cinna . } ‘fingthed Gendell 
oo and uncalled for, and ought at once to be abol- || amount, in the aggregate, to a very large sum. | @'e8S for an Seep £10 Cur Reg ean Sor eeee 
sie ished. ; Where they are just, every principle of equity and — ne wig nk Ce ae 
—_ The present arrangement is founded in no good || fairness requires their payment. If any should | ccaniadh onienaialinda edition’ her Me a nt the 
ng reason whatever, and is productive of no benefit | prove, upon strict examination, to be without Sean aces ee sees elie : 
“i » service, whilst it entails a considerable ex- || foundation, to pronounce this judgment promptly nited States against Nicaragua, contrary to the 
ablic to the service, W pind, oso | PUY? || act of Congress of April 30, 1818, orders for this 
faut pense upon the Department, altogether useless and and settle the question definitely, would bring anmenieattenanes teed teadian aio hricates Urabe 
» the unnecessary. It is derogating nothing from the || relief to those presenting the claims, and to this a ten sine sath: dilion ntiiiaaies Sedneinanae 
“pan corps of engineers to say that the topographical | it would seem they are at least entitled. nl ‘Sa eevee ee ee ners 
X- ae: “tm 5 si f Saratoga, and the steamer Fulton. These 
iio corps is quite theirequal. By this proposed union EXPENDITURES OF THE ARMY. orders and the successful action of Flag-Officer 
a of the corps, it would always furnish a sufficient ian Be cand cite oneal a aceite teal Denidine a ——_ see 6 — 
a number of this staff to accompany troops in the || , ea 1 oar O ee ee Se ner eediteieen eae i 
‘at feld. This, inturn would tend to the reformation || Ject of Army expenditures. I think there is some || ing up the ¢ xpe y ion against Nicaragua, act on 
oa of what is growing into an abuse—the absence of Se. r the _ mind — ee = shar wreee Oy eee a 
J so many staff officers from all service with troops Cee s me can be removed by a succinct state- Se ee of jadi 17 a Osa z 3 
: » Sa ? acts. sas : ar , JO. 4 
only ee ae ‘udement. would result in ereater || _ Phe disbursement of money through the War ‘The force sent into the neighborhood of Cuba Belk} 
aay benefit to thie aaieice, thik to require all staff ofi- | Department embraces many subjects entirely dis- || to resist the exercise of tl right of search by ra 
ie 0 ~ a > > ri Ar . > Purhic . »y gers . stp » etes r > * 
. cers, from the heads of bureaus down to the | Ppp d — ee gens Retpare — ee ae wees —— —— p * 
.° oungest brevet second lieutenant, to serve period- | 1S In genera ee yension ascri a Ww 10 y to the — 1 ams — ( - } « OO} _ ar i 7 2 am 
pub ‘ally with troops in the field. Any officer who | Army. All work done upon fortifications along donian, Constellation, Jamestown, Saratoga, and ¥ 
See Se ne te enc the sea-coast, in which many millions are spent, |, Plymouth; the steamers Water Witch, Arctic f 
a remains for many years absent from duty in the || | ila ‘ st, “qa y aoa oan Bil Rul SS eontt ond chahele Sadat Loman 
thy field, comes to have very faint perceptions of what | has, - ors us a. oe - _— , ee swe | oe aa Mediter a 00 1€ ade ol; Hag oe i i 
iy a Hoseul and necenary for tsoope in actual eer | the Army than the ships-of war whuch are bul | pusing ihe Mediietraean equadion under Fag: LI 
aa vice in the field. He can only know whatis need- | &* © hj nis ‘i yon ee ‘4 . ea ee Officer Mel a Sed oad he eke rial 
a ful through information derived from others. It || 2®ything to ; oO bee it an aeE pe itures ' maney o icer I : ntosh, and such oun r vessels as were hes 
a is obvious, then, that those best informed should ap eg iated rivers and poe ag 80, | — out re _- a oo — b bi 
ao be the ones intrusted with the staff duties. | too, of the cs ane works of — lic char- a | me met — for : neo ject a ae they ea 
— AO PES IR A acter put in charge of Army officers for construc- || were sent, because, in the execution of their mis- es 
sts : tion. It is certainly not just to charge to the || sion, no one of them would have hesitated to re- k yy 
wwly _ Whenever two regiments are brought together | Army the millions spent upon the aqueduct for || sist a ship of the largest class. They were in- | 
ina brigade, a general of brigade should be in com- || bringing water into the city of Washington,when, || structed to protect all vessels of the United States ee 
basi mission to command it. If our whole Army were || jp al{ probability, not one platoon of soldiers will || against the exercise of the right of search on the 
zeae now organized for the field, we should need nine || ever, in the course of any one year, be solaced || high seas, in time of peace, by the armed vessels 
lai generals of brigade; and in the necessary arrange- | with a drink of water from those capacious fount- || of any other Power. These instructions have been 
om ments of peace, the three in commission are not | gins, || often repeated and are now regarded as standing 
sufficient to command on the frontiers and in the || ‘The fair and legitimate expenses of the Army |, instructions to the Navy of the United States, 
military departments. These brigade commands, || are embraced within comparatively a few items. | wherever employed. ‘They put the deck of an 
fon- thehonal ee itasn che laieabs with. || The pay of the officers and men is regulated by | American vessel on the same footing with Ameri- 
mili- deen tenn Tee Buober dation ob hid mewoterer i law; not one dollar more or less can be expended || can soil, the invasion of which, under foreign au- 
hed, tet Aka Se oa saat tt ikecs || upon that object. So, too, with their rations and | thority, is to be as strenuously resisted in the one 
sh. osx gg € SPs act, > te teeta | clothing. Nothing would be easier, and nothing || case as in the other. They regard such invasion 
wa te connie Be aoa they eine cole ta an, in,the future would be more certain, than to est- | as in the highest degree offensive to the United 
nin Stic thaticediiee e si vn Sens mate exactly what would be the cost to the coun- | States, incompatible with their sovereignty and 
a heals are acliiia’ for bet nea b Covet || try of maintaining our whole Army, or any por- || with the freedom of the seas, and to be met and 
re it A wh SE or ok ont aloe uy hipaa cl tion of it, at any fixed and permanent post for a || resisted by the whole power of the country. It 
‘ully te for thnk Gllenose not eee "gy cgay DF ad But when the movements of troops depend || was your policy promptly and decisively to em- 
suc: chisel Pap fied d y ae | upon the uncertain temper and disposition of || brace the opportunity to bring this question of 
mMmissions to specified commands as regimental || savages upon a frontier line of more than four || right, upon which we had gone through one war 
ty of en te: pemvamgreent of arene crerie 9 | thousand miles in extent, some latitude must be || and half a century of negotiation, to final issue, 
pur- gem eal Glare Ui daas, it la oct b er | allowed in calculating the probable cost of making || by placing all other nations in a posture where se 
with tin eeaiaelinicnen a i ee eee aoe | such movements as those precarious contingen- they must either fight for it or abandon it. The :% 
ould whe uk oot Fe a a oe cies may necessitate. The season of the year, | result has proved the wisdom of the measure. ty 
atice sent ta Gecicaensts oo a area hm offi. | and the locality where the’ marches are to take | Congress having authorized the President to i 
this Sead ee Cin tones ache k ocones || place, enter materially into the computation of ex- || use force to obtain redress from the Government i i 
and ohtmuiuaon "Pheas te ie See eer '| penses, all of which is too obvious to require any || of Paraguay, it was deemed expedient to send a eo 
\pon tional bricadier eae eee ere nee '| illustration. So much for the general proposition || powerful fleet into that neighborhood to be em- e 
| the sion, and I & d thei : | about Army expenditures. I have attempted, aa | ployed: if necessary, for that purpose. Accord- t 
vn is ’ recommend their appointment. far as possible, to meet your just wishes in re- || ingly the squadron on the east coast of South by 


WASHINGTON ARSENAL. 


_ The grounds heretofore purchased for extend- 
the ing the accommodations of the Washington ar- 


ay 


America has been increased, so that it will consist 
of two frigates, two sloops-of-war, three brigs, 
twelve armed steamers, and two armed store- 


ducing the gerne of the Army, and the 
estimates of the next fiscal year are less than 
the appropriations of the last by the sum of 


| 

“a Senal, have been delivered to the Government and || $9,160,488 32. They are less than the estimates || ships. ‘They have been ordered to rendezvous 
a4 are inclosed with a slight temporary fence. Suit- | laid before you at the last session of Congress, | near Buenos Ayres, and to be in readiness for any 
ae able buildings for more extensive operations at by the sum of $2,735,408 55. They amount in 1 action that may be required. Of this force, one 
a this place ought to be erected, and it is proper | the aggregate to $18,010,090 28; and I entertain || sloop, three brigs, and twelve steamers can lay 
Rot that the plans should be at once adopted which || a strong hope that the expenditures may be still } the whole river coast of Paraguay under effective 
fact, could be gradually completed in the progress of || further reduced in the course of another year. _|| blockade, ascend the river to the capital of Para- 
thie ume. Someof the workshops now in use there | it affords me pleasure to say, that notwith- || guay, and overcome any resistance that may be 
osts Were erected upon ground reclaimed from the || standing the Indian wars in Washington, New || offered. It has been the object of this Depart- 
itis water, and are very unsubstantial. The walls |; Mexico, and Texas, all of which were unforeseen || ment to leave no doubt as to the success of anex- 
rop- are giving way the roofs are sustained in | and unexpected, still, unless there shall be further | pedition set on foot to protect the persons and 

places with props. These buildings are insecure || and larger demands for expenditures in suppress- || property of American citizens in a remote coun- 

and will become dangerous. \| ing other Indian hostilities, additional to those |! try, to vindicate the honor of the American flag 
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in a particular instance of wanton outrage offered 
to it, and to indicate a determined purpose on the 
part of this Government to cause it to be respected 
wherever its protection may be rightfully in- 
voked, 

In fitting out this expedition it became neces- 
rary, in consequence of a deficiency in the Navy 
of vessels of light draught, to charter a number 
of steamers which could be used as transpor 
and for towage, and could be armed also for effec- 
live service as war-vessels. These vessels, six 
propellers and three side-wheel steamers, have 
been chartered for six months, or more, with a 
right of election on the part of the Government 
to become purchasers at stated prices, and to ap- 
ply all payments made under the charter as part 
payment of the purchase money. @As these ves- 
sels would be useful as part of the naval force of 
the United States, and can be purchased on rea- 
sonable terms, | would recommend an appropri- 
ation to be used, if deemed expedient, for the pur- 
pose. The sum required to purchase the six 
steam propellers would be $244,000, of which 
$94,800 must be paid for the use of them for the 
period of six months, and a proportionate sum for 
a longer time, if nopurchase be made. The sum 
required for the three side-wheel steamers would 
be $286,000, of which, if they be not purchased, 
the sum of $69,000 must be paid for the use of 
them for the same period of six months, and a 
larger sum for alonger period. The election must 
be made on or before the 10th of March next. 

During the past year the Department has sent 
out a surveying party, under the command of 
Lieutenant J. M. srooke, to survey and lay down 
with accuracy the obstructions to navigation in 
the usual routes between San Francisco and 
China. The Fenimore Cooper being already fitted 
for such an expedition, and the principal instru- 
ments necessary for it being already on hand, it 
will be attended with little extraordinary expense. 
Looking to the early growth of an extensive and 
profitable commerce between our Pacific shores 
and eastern Asia, which has recently by treaty 
been thrown open to us, augmented, as it will be, 
in no inconsiderable degree by the diversion of 
trade from ancient channels, it was deemed a mat- 
ter of importance to remove all impediments out 
of its way, and to give it the security of a more 
perfect knowledge of the highway over which it 
must pass. 

The steam frigate Niagara, under the command 
of Captain Hudson, was again in March last, by 
your direction, placed at the service of the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company to codperate with those 
furnished by the Briush Government in another 
effort to lay the Atlantic cable. Leaving New 
York on the 9th of March she arrived in England 
on the 23d. From this time forward, until the 
final accomplishment of the great enterprise, her 
officers and men devoted themselves to it with a 
zeal and energy which contributed largely to its 
success and entitled them to the highest commen- 
dation. Having reached Trinity Bay on the 
morning of August Sth, and fully performed that 
part of the work intrusted to her, she returned 
to New York, where she arrived on the 18th and 
was put out of commission. Although there 
should prove to be a fatal defect in the cable, yet 
the enterprise has been successful, for it has been 
demonstrated to the world that the object is not 
only not impracticable, but that it can easily be 
accomplished. 

It was deemed a fitting sequel to her participa- 
tion in that enterprise of science, that the Niagara 
should next be engaged in an enterprise of dis- 
tinguished philanthropy. The brig Echo, an 
African slaver, having been captured by the 
Dolphin, under Lieutenant Maffitt, on the coast 
of Cuba, and brought into Charleston with her 
cargo of three hundred and six slaves, you de- 
termined promptly, in obedience to an act of 
Congress, to restore them to their native Africa, 
and to provide for them for the term of one year 
at the expense of the United States. Orders were 
accordingly given to the Niagara to proceed upon | 
this ntission. Within one week from the date of 
her orders, with most commendable dispatch, she 
was atsea. Leaving New York on the 13th of | 
September, under the command of Captain Chaun- 
cey, she arrived off Charleston on the 18th, the » 
next day received the captive Africans on board, 
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then two hundred and seventy-one in number, 
and on the day following set sail for Liberia, 
where, under a contract with this Governmnt, 
they were to be received and humanely provided 
for by the African Colonization Society, at the 
expense of the United States. They were ac- 
companied by Dr. Thomas Rainey, who was ap- 
pointed agent under the act of Congress to receive 
them on the coast of Africa, and to see that the 


humane purposes of this Government were car- | 


ried into effect. 

It was the intention of the Department to have 
again, during the present year, assigned to the 
steam frigate Susquehanna, under Captain Sands, 
the duty of assisting in laying the Atlantic tele- 


|| Steam can be regarded in any other lig 


graph cable; but in the month of March last, | 
while she was lying in the harbor of San Juan | 


del Norte, the yellow fever made its appearance 
on board, and prevented her from again partici- 
pating in thatenterprise. Having been detained 


at quarantine in New York during the summer, | 


she has but recently been removed to Brooklyn. 
On her way home she was obliged to put into Ja- 
maica. When she arrived at Kingston, Sir Hous- 


ton Stewart, the admiral of the port, placed the | 


hospital at the disposal of the sick, and furnished 
every assistance for landing them. Eighty-five 
of them were transferred to the hospital. The 
surgeon of the ship being disabled by the fever, 
Assistant Surgeon Rose, of the British navy, 
volunteered to attend the sick in his place, and to 
accompany her to New York. The Department 
communicated to him its high appreciation of this 
noble and generous act of disinterested philan- 
thropy. On those who were left at Port Royal 
every attention was bestowed, and every pro- 
vision made for their comfort by the authorities. 
To Admiral Stewart, Commodore Kellett, Cap- 
tain Hay, Doctor Kinnear, of the hospital, and 
he medical officers under him, the Department 
expressed, through the British Minister at Wash- 
ington, its warmest acknowledgments for their 
prompt and efficient assistance. For the expenses 
incurred in the treatment of the sufferers at Port 
Royal, the Lords Commissioners of Admiralty 
have declined to make any claim upon this Gov- 
ernment, 

The five steam sloops-of-war authorized by the 
act of March 3, 1857, will soon be completed. 
The one built at New York, by Mr. Westervelt, 
under contract with the Government, will be | 
ready for trial at sea during the present month. 
That built in the navy-yard at Philadelphia has 
been launched, and will be ready for trial in 
March. Those built at the Charlestown and Gos- 
port navy-yards will be ready for launching dar- 
ing the present month, and forsca by July. The 
other, built at Pensacola, will be launched in the 
spring. ‘The machinery of two of them is under | 
construction at the Washington and Gosport 
navy-yards; that of the other three at privategs- | 
tablishments. They are all sloops-of-war of the | 
first class, and can be employed to advantage on 
any of the foreign stations, instead of larger and | 
more expensive vessels. 

The seven steam screw sloops-of-war and one | 
side-wheel war steamer, authorized by act of June 
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plishment of the paramount object of extraordi. 

nary capacity for speed, I have not confined my. 
self to the limits of the Navy, but have looked 
elsewhere beyond that narrow boundary, that th 
country might have the benefit of the highest 
skill, wherever it might be found. 

In placing an estimate upon the value of hj h 
speed, the importance of it has not been too high! 
appreciated. Of two war vessels—the equals of 
each other in every other respect—the one which 
has the greatest speed has a decisive advanta € 
over the other, and in a contest is most sure - 

win the mastery. The time has gone by when 








oan . ght than as 
the principal motive power on the water for war. 


like purposes. Itis impossible any longer to re. 
gard the unsteady and uncertain power of the 
wind as anything more than an auxiliary power 
subordinate to that of steam. F 

In the construction of a war vessel, everything 
connected with it has ultimate reference toa Single 
point—the use of the gun; by which alone, as the 
means or instrument of power, important results 
are to be accomplished. To place it in the pres. 
ence of the enemy or keieaal his reach in the 
shortest possible time, and to use it with the 
greatest possible effect, is the great object to be 
sought for in the construction of a navy or the 
maintenance of its auxiliary establishments, |, 
is to attain this object that the skill of the depart. 
ments of ordnance, of construction, and of engi- 
neering, is taxed to the utmost. In the first place, 
we have aimed to select and adopt the arm which 
combines the greatest strength, range, accuracy, 
and power. In the Dahlgren gun we have found 
what we want, and it is believed there is no gun 
in ayy service that surpasses it in these qualities, 
In the use of it, by training a corps of skillful 
gunners, by constant instruction, and by univer- 
sal practice at sea, according to the requirements 
of the naval service, we have attained the greatest 
perfection in celerity of movement and accuracy 
ofaim. Haviiig these advantages in the gun and 
its use, we have next endeavored to secure that 
model of a war vessel propelled by steam which 
would encounter the least resistance in its pas- 
sage through the water, when, of course, so far 
as the form of the vessel is concerned, the greatest 
speed will be attained. And finally, as side-wheel 
steamers are scarcely admissible for fighting pur- 


| poses, we have endeavored to apply the power of 


steam to war propellers in such manner as to give 
the vessel the greatest capacity of rapid move- 


| ment, so that whether it be the object to overtake 


12, 1858, are ina state of great forwardness. Five |, 


of them will be launched during the present month, | 
and be ready for sea by pa next; and the other 
two screw steamers will be la 


unched early in the | 


spring, and be ready for trial by June. The side- || 


wheel steamer is building at the navy-yard in 


California, will be launched in the ensuing spring, || 


and be ready for sea in August. They are all 
within the limit of draught prescribed by the act | 
of Congress; and the steam machinery of all of | 


them has been contracted for with private estab- 


lishments after public advertisement. 

In the construction of the steamships authorized 
by the acts of Congress referred to, it has been 
the aim of the Department to combine speed and 
power with strength in the highest practicable de- 
gree for vessels of their class. Accordingly models | 
have been selected with particular reference to | 
their adaptation to the greatest attainable speed, 
and contractors for the engines and machinery, 


, under the act of last session, have been required | 
to guaranty the result of their pians by stipulat- ! 


ing for the number of revolutions to be perf 
in a given space of time. Incombining the skill | 


} 


} 
| 


of the constructor and engineer for the accom- | 


an enemy, or to escape from a superior force, or to 
seek its safety in any other emergency, it may be 
able to exert its capacity for speed to the utmost 
extent; while, on the other hand,‘at other times 
it may use its steam power very sparingly, or not 
use itatall. So great is the zeal of those con- 
nected with this branch of the public service that 
I feel assured they will not rest satisfied until they 
have given to the service the fastest war ship 
which skill and science can produce. 

All our past experience has evinced the neces- 
sity of an increase of the Navy. Itis impossible, 
with ovr present naval force, to give adequate 
protection to the persons and property of Amer- 
ican citizens pursuing their various avocations by 


| land and sea in all parts of the world. What we 


more especially need in time of peace is a larger 
number of vessels capable of entering the rivers 
and harbors of all foreign countries, as well as our 
own. Such is the condition of Mexico and of the 
Central and South American States, that it is in- 
ene necessary that we should be able to 
approach them frequently, and at every accessible 
point. There is no other mode of extending ef- 
-fectual protection to American interests in that 
or any other quarter of the globe where the exist- 
ing Governments lack stabitity, or, for other 
causes, cannot be relied on for the performance of 
international duties. The frequent presence of 
ship-of-war, though not of the largest class, eX- 
erts a powerful restraining influence, and will 
generally save our citizens from the infliction of 
gross injustice. There are still other reasons for 
a csinikenie augmentation of our naval force. 
The commerce of the United States has 1n- 
creased with such unprecedented rapidity that we 
are already one of the st commercial Pow- 
ers of the world. Frequenting all seas and visit: 
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A0rdi- ing all countries, it is vain to suppose that‘it can | raised, or that a course of preparatory study be || diate wants of the service, an addition of 20 to ; 
d my. be protected by a few ships of the largerclasses || provided, so as to bring them to a more uniform || the present number of surgeons, and as many ad- ‘ 
00ked The only mode of doing it in an effective and | degree of attainments. They recommend that | ditional assistant surgeons, will- suffice. ith B) 
At the economical manner is to give the Navy greater | acting midshipmen be required to bind themselves || that number, the stations on shore and vessels at ie 
Shes eficiency by multiplying the number of smaller | to serve a certain period after passing through the | sea may be a and a short interval of re- eH 
vessels of light draught and powerful armament, | academiccourse of studies; that teachers of French || lief from duty allowed an officer on his return 0 
high capable of following commerce into whatever and Spanish be attached to our ships on foreign || from a cruise. 4 ‘ i 
ighly waters itmay frequent, and of which four or five | stations; that a practice ship be permanently at- There are now 64 pursers in the Navy. Of of 
als of can be built and maintained in commission forthe | tached to the academy for the instruction of the | thése, 31 are on sea duty, 17 on shore duty, and ; i Bf 
vhich cost ofa single frigate or ship-of-the-line. Twenty | acting midshipmen, and that every encourage- | 16 on leave or waiting orders. In the list of pur- a: a 
tage effective vessels of the smaller class can be built ment be held out to induce men specially qualified || sers on leave are included those who, from age or bE 
re to and kept at sea for what it would cost to build | by their professional attainmentsand general good || physical infirmity, are unfit for duty, and those ‘ bi 
vhen and keep at sea four or five vessels of the larger character, to engage and remain permanently in || who have just returned from sea and are engaged om 
in as class. And when this fact is considered incon- _ this service. in settling their accounts. There are at the pres- Bi 4) 
‘var. nection with another, that well-armed ships of this To enable me to accomplish this latter object || ent time 16 vessels in commission which should mm ty 
a description traversing the high seas, visiting the | and to transfer to the Naval Observatory, where | have pursers, but have none. In nine of these ie: 
f the ports of remote nations, displaying a national flag | they are much needed, the naval professors of | vessels the duties of purser are reluctantly per- et 
wer, as the representative of a great confederation of | mathematics now employed at the academy, I formed by the commanding officer, who is re- f i 
free States, are usually in time of peace as pow- || would earnestly recommend that authority be quired to perform them with great exposure to ey 
thing erful for all protective and preventive purposesas granted by Congress to do for the Navy as has | pecuniary loss, and with no additional compen- “ed 
ingle any other, while they are useful and formidable been done at West Point for the Army—organize | sation. While he is thus compelled to devote his et 
8 the in war, the argument becomes irresistible for the a corps of professors at the academy composed of | attention to duties not appropriate to his profes- Roll 
Sults employment of a much larger number of them. civilians, with such compensation as will com- , sion, he is placed in a false position towards the i i 
pres- This view does not yet exhaust the subject. mand the highest abilities for this most important | men under his command, and in every question ae é 
' the We have an immense sea-coast, indented by a _ service. relating to their accounts, is required to be sole iB : 
the thousand harbors, most of them of no great depth, The sloop-of-war Preble, under Commander umpire between himself and them. In some cases Be 
0 be which needs the constant attention of Govern- Craven, having been detailed as a practice ship | a purser is assigned to duty for more than one oe i 
r the ment on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. with a view to the instruction of the acting mid- vessel at the same time, when, of course, he 1s bt 
It The waters of the Gulf of Mexico and thosecon- shipmen at sea in navigation and seamanship, often obliged, without any immediate oversight, 4 
pat tiguous to it, the great highway of the immense _ sailed from Hampton Roads in June last, with | to trust to the responsibility of a clerk such as rf 
ng commerce of the Mississippi and that between ninety-seven pupilson board. The portsofCher- can be employed for the small compensation al- if 
lace, our Atlantic and Pacific possessions, are to be bourg and Cadiz, and the Island of Madeira, were lowed by law. It would be advantageous to the “a 
hich guarded, like inland seas, with jealous care, and visited during the cruise, and the ship returned | service if Congress would authorize the appoint- ; 
my, should be made to swarm with these floating for- to Norfolk in September. Commander Craven | ment of a small number of additional pursers. wr 
und tifications. The United States should be pres- | speaks in very favorable terms of the zeal and | Fifteen or twenty would be sufficient for the B. 
gun ent and have a predominating influence over the — proficiency exhibited by the youths under his present. ; cee 
ae. American continent, and, in order to maintain it, command, and of the marked improvement they In my last annual report, it was recommended Re rs 
ful should have the means of causing their power to made during this short cruise in the practical du- |, that the privates of the marine corps be increased Plt 
_ be felt at any point wherever and whenever it — ties of their profession. His report is herewith || to the number of 2,000. The number at present Pw 
ents might be necessary. submitted. is 1,568. Of these, 568 have been employed un- :. } 
vest These great leading objects can be accomplished I cannot omit to invite attention to the very || der the actof March 3, 1849, authorizing the sub- iB 
acy by increasing the effective force of the Navy, and || inadequate provision that has been made for the | stitution of landsmen as marines. ‘Two hundred ee 
and they can in a great degree be accomplished by the accommodation of midshipmenat the Naval Acad- |, of these have recently been temporarily substi- ee 
that mode proposed, without any considerable in- _emy. The number of midshipmen authorized by tuted, under the provisions of that act, for the a 
uich crease of expenditure. Let Congress increase law is 464, and the whole number in the service purposes of the Paraguay expedition. This num- oA 
pea the number of our heavy-armed vessels of light | is but 236. Of these there are at the Academy | ber of privates, now again recommended, is ne- it 
lar draught until we can frequently display our flag | 189, while provision has been made there for only | cessary for the service, to furnish the proper a 
lest at every point where American interests shall 180; and there are thirty-three congressional and | guards for shore stations and for vessels at sea, : 
reel need its protection, and the work will be already | territorial districts still vacant, having no mid- It will require the usual proportion of commis- = 
ur done. shipmen at the Academy or elsewhere in the ser- stoned and non-commissioned officers to organize 
tof Under different circumstances from those which | vice. The Academy is already crowded to over- | the corps thus increased with the proper degree of 
ive now exist; if we were not in the midst of com- | flowing, and should these vacancies only be filled, | efficiency. , ’ ‘ 
we- mercial and financial embarrassments; if we were | without filling the whole number of vacancies in By the act of June 12, 1858, making appropr- 
ake in our usual condition of an abundant revenue | the corps, which are now 228, the pupils could ations for the naval service, the Secretaries of the 
r to and an overflowing Treasury, I should not hesi- | not be accommodated. In this state of things,no ‘Treasury and Navy were ‘authorized and re- 
be tate to recommend that we resort at once to the | appointments could be made during the present quired to ascertain, in such way as they may 
ont general policy of maintaining a more powerful | year, except from the districts which have no deem best, the actual value of the ten acres of 
ae Navy, on the ground that it is required for de- | midshipmen in the service. As this is the only _ land heretofore belonging to the naval hospital at 
hot fense,and will be necessary to maintain our rights || mode of gaining admission intothe Navy,the way | Chelsea, and ceded by the sixth section of the act 
Dn and the honor and character of the country. Al- || appears to be very effectually blocked up, and | making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
hat though it may be delayed, yet the time will soon | there is and must be, consequently, a great defi- service of the Government, approved March 3, 
7 come when this policy will be forced upon us, || ciency of officers in the lower grades of the ser- |, 1855, for the purposes of a marine hospital for 
hip under circumstances of great disadvantage, if not || vice; an evil which cannot fail seriously to detract the district ot Boston and Charlestown; and the 
voluntarily adopted. For the present, however, | from the efficiency of this great arm of the public Secretary of the Treasury was directed ‘* to pay 
“al Ishall reluctantly content myselgwith urging the | defense. the so ascertained value of the said ten acres out 
le, supply of our immediate and pressing wants, by || The present effective strength of the medical of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
ate the construction ofa larger number of war steam- | corps does not exceed 59 surgeons and 70 assist-  propriated, to the credit of the naval hospital 
er- ers of the smaller classes, such as were author- || ants. The wants of the service for the ensuing fund, out of which the original purchase of the 
by ized by the act of Congress of the last session. || year will require for duty at sea 39 surgeons and | property so ceded was made.’ es 
we The addition of at least ten more vessels of that || 70 assistants; for shore duty 26 surgeons and 17 In pursuance of this act, a commissioner was 
rer description, of as great speed, light draught, and | assistants; making a total of 65 surgeons and 87 appointed in November last by each of the De- 
Ts powerfularmamentas their character and tonnage || assistants required for active duty. This defi- partments to ascertain the value of the land, They 
ur will permit, is not only a necessary measure, but || ciency in the medical corps of the Navy cannot were authorized to appoint a third party to act 
he will be found to be as efficient as any that can be | be neglected without subjecting the lives of those with them. Surgeon Whelan, chief of the bureau 
in- devised requiring so small an expenditure of the || engaged in this branch of the public service to of medicine and surgery, was appointed by me, 
to public money. | unreasonable and culpableexposure. The naval | and Major A. H. Bowman, of the corps of engi- 
ile The Naval Academy at Annapolis, under its || establishment has from time to time been in- | neers, was appointed by the Secretary of the 
of- present superintendent, Captain George S. Blake, || creased, while no corresponding increase has been || Treasury. The third party, Samuel Hatch, Esq., 
at continues to give marked evidence of its great use- || made in the number of medical officers, that re- || of Boston, was selected by them. After examin- 
it fulness. Fifteen acting midshipmen graduated in || maining nearly the same now as forty years ago. || Ing the land in question, and carefully considering 
er June last, and of seventy-six candidates for admis- || Since the year 1815, Congress has increased the _ the subject, they unanimously awarded that there 
- sion in September, fifty-six were found qualified || number of captains from 32.to 76; of commanders | should be paid by the Treasury Department to 
a and were admitted. The number of acting mid- || from 18 to 106; of lieutenants from 140 to 327; || the naval hospital fund, for this lot of ten acres 
e shipmen now attached to the academy, is one || while the medical corps, which then numbered of land, the sum of $50,000. — 
ll hundred and eighty-nine. 120 members, has now but 149, including at least The board of officers, consisting of Commodore 
of The board of officers appointed to witness the || 20 who are incapacitated for active service. The | McCauley and Lavallette and Commanders Ma- 
= annual examination of the classes and report on || recent addition of a considerable number of steam —chand and Steedman, heretofore appointed to pre- 
the condition of the academy, speak favorably of vessels to the Navy will necessarily create an in- pare acode of signals for the use of the meres have 
he the police discipline and general management of || creased demand for the services of officers atsea; reported a code which, on the 13th of July last, 
re the institution. They concur in the recommend- || while the greater activity which now prevails in was adopted by the Department. It embraces 
, ation of previous boards, that the standard of || it, and is likely hereafter to prevail, will still fur- | day, night, and fog signals, and has been printed 
. qualifications for the admission of candidates be '! ther increase that demand. To meet the imme- | 
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The act making appropriations for the naval 
gervice, passed March 3, 1857, directed the Sec- 
retary of the Navy ‘* to have prepared and to re- 
port to Congress, for its approval, a code of reg- 
ulations for the government of the Navy.’’ Such 
code I have had prep ired by a board of officers, 
convened at Washingtcn on the 7th of August, 
1857, consisting of a captain, commander, lieu- 
tenant, the lieutenant colonel of the marine corps, 
a purser, nnd a surveon; and now, in obedience 
to the act, ] report the same, that it may he laid 
before Congres And in doing so, in order to 
avoid misconstruction, | bee leave to say that I 
entirely dissent from the course of eiving to a 
code of rerulations, descending into all the minu- 
tie of unimportant details, the force of law. The 
authority of the Commander-in-Chimf of the Army 


and Navy is adequate to the establishment of such | 


regulations, as should be varied, modified, or sus- 
pended, from time to time, according to the exi- 
gencies of the service, and could not have the 
stability of law without subjecting it to the 
greatest inconveniences and embarrassments. It 
would be incongruous to remedy these difficul- 
ties by making a code, thus sanctioned, subject 
to be amended, altered, modified, suspended, or 
repealed, in whole or in part, by the Sxecutive, 
And if the Commander-in-Chief were to be tied 
up by these regulations, so that his constitutional 
authority to command must not come into con- 
flict with them, they would go far to repeal it. 

The board has also reported, in the form of 
regulations, a code of laws for the government of 
the Navy. This is not o!noxious to the same 
objections as a code of minute regulations enacted 
by Congress, because the subjects embraced in it 
are properly subjects of legislation which should 
not be left to Executive discretion. ‘This code is 
not a new one, but is composed of existing laws 
with some amendments. 


The continuation of the exploration of the Par- | 


ana and tributaries of the Paraguay, which was 
jlaced under the charge of Commander Thomas 

. Page, has been somewhat retarded by his con- 
nection with the naval expedition to Paraguay, 
sent out under authority of the act of Congress of 
last session. ‘The small steamer Argentina, con- 
tracted for with Mr. Forbes, of Boston, to be used 
in the exploration, and at the date of my last re- 
port nearly completed, arrived at Buenos Ayres 
on the 19th of April, and was delivered to Lieu- 
tenant MeGary, who, with others of the survey- 
ing party, had arrived there on the 29th of March. 
They proceeded in the steamer to Rosario on the 
Parana, and there awaiting the arrival of Com- 
mander Page, engaged in such preliminary sur- 
veys and other work of exploration as could be 
successfully prosecuted in hisabsence. The charts 


compiled from the results of the former survey of 


the La Plata and its tributaries having been com- 
pleted, the office was closed on the 30th Septem- 
ber last. 


The expedition sent to New Granada by the 


War and Navy Departments, to survey a route 
for a ship canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
through the Atrota and Truando rivers, in pur- 
suance of the act of Congress of March 3, 1857, 
making appropriations for the naval service, re- 
turned in safety in May last, having accomplished 
the enterprise in which they were embarked. 
The particular object of it was to verify a former 
survey. 
Lieutenant Michler, of the Army, who were de- 
tailed for this service, have not yet completed the 
labor of reducing their data toa result. Itis un- 
derstood they differ in opinion as to the feasibility 
of a ship canal from ocean to oeean in the con- 
templated route. As soon as the report shall be 


presented to the Department, it will be transmit- | 


ted to Congress. 


The resolution of the Senate of the 13th of | 


Apri! last, instructed the Secretary of the Nav 
to cause a thorough examination of the iron, ail, 
and timber of the Deep River country in the State 
of North Carolina, and to report at the next ses- 
sion of Congress upon the expediency of estab- 
lishing, at some point in that State, machine and 
workshops for the construction of engines, boil- 
erg, &c., for naval vessels. In compliance with 
this resolution I appojnted a commission, consist- 
ing of Captain Wilkes, Messrs. Hunt and Martin, 
chief engineers, and Mr. Pook, naval constructor, 





Lieutezant Craven, of the Navy, and | 


| under the command of Lieutenant E. E. Stone, 


‘on the 11th of November last, and is now in the 
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to make the examination. This examination has | 
been made, but the report has not yet been pre- | 
sented to the Department. | 

The home squadron, under the command of 
Flag Officer McIntosh, at present consists of the 
Roanoke, Savannah, Jamestown, and Saratoga. | 
The St. Louis is preparing to join it. The Sus- 
quehanna, Plymouth, Fulton, and Dolphin have 
recently been withdrawn from it, the two latter | 
having been ordered to Paraguay. 

Flag-Officer Long commands the Pacific squad - 
ron, now consisting of the Merrimac, Saranac, 
St. Mary’s. Cyane, Vandalia, and Decatur. The 
John Adams recently belonging to it, returned 
from the Pacific in April last. 

The Mediterranean squadron, commanded by 
Flag-Officer Lavallette ,consists of the Wabash and 
the Macedonian. The Congress returned home 
from this station in January, and the Constella- | 
tion in June last. 

The Brazil squadron has consisted of the St. 
Lawrence, the Falmouth, and the Perry, under 
the command of Flag-Officer Forrest. ‘This squad- 
ron has recently been largely reinforced asalready 
mentioned, and Flag-Officer Shubrick will suc- 
ceed to the command of it on hisarrival with the 
Sabine. | 

The African squadron is still under the com- 
mand of Flag-Officer Conover, and is composed 
of the Cumberland, Vincennes, Dale, and Mar- 
ion. The St. Louis returned from this station | 
in February last. The Bainbridge having joined 
this squadron in the spring, has recently been 
transferred to the Paraguay expedition. 

The Powhatan, Minnesota, Mississippi, and 
Germantown compose the East India squadron 
under Flag-Officer Tattnall. From this squadron 
the Levant returned home in April, the Ports- 
mouth in June, and the San Jacinto in August. 
‘The Minnesota has received orders to return home, 
and may now be on the way. 

The Dolphin, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Maffit, while cruising on the north coast of 
Cuba, captured, on the 2ist of August last, a brig 
having on board three hundred and eighteen Af- 
ricans. She surrendered under American colors, 
and proved to be the Echo, formerly the Putnam. 
When first seen she was standing towards Key 
Verde, apparently with the intention of landing 
hereargo. Her officers and crew numbered eigh- 
teen persons, several of them Americans. She 
was placed under the command of Lieutenant J 
M. Bradford, with Lieutenant Carpenter and a 
crew, with orders to proceed to Charleston, where 
she arrived and was delivered, with three hundred 
and six Africans, to the United States marshal for 
that district. The crew of the slaver were held | 
for trial, and the Africans sent back to Africa. | 
The captain of the Echo was transferred to the | 
Dolphin, and taken, by way of Key West, to 
Boston, where he was delivered to the authori- 
ties. 


As there was reason to suspect, from informa. || 


tion communicated to Licutenant Maffitt, that 
other American vessels were engaged in the slave | 


trade, and would shortly arrive on the north coast || 


of Cuba, the United States steamer Dispatch, 
under the command of Lieutenant Parrott, was | 
sent to that vicinity to intercept them. 
been cruising for several months in the Gulf of 


Mexico for a similar purpose, in consequence of |, 


rumors thatattempts would be there made to land 
cargoes of slaves within the limits of the United 
States. But the cruise of the Dispatch has proved 
that these rumors were unfounded, 

The sloop-of-war Marion, under Commander 
T. W. Brent, attached to the African squadron, 
and cruising on the southwest coast of Africa, on 
the eighth of September last, off Mayumbra, fell 
in with the American ketch, Brothers, James 
Gage, master, just from Havana, bound for the 
river Yaire or Congo, and finding in her what in 
his opinion was ample evidence to justify it, 
seized her as engaged in the slave trade contrary 
to the act of Congress. She was immediately put 


with Midshipman N. Greene and a crew, and sent 
to the port of Charleston, South Carolina, as the 
port to which she belonged, to be delivered, with 
the crew and cargo, into the custody of the United 
States marshal for that district. She arrived there 
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hands of the authorities to be proceeded ago 
according to law. E 

Flag-Otficer McIntosh, with his flag-ship the 
Colorado, was instructed to visit the city of St 
Domingo to inquire into the indignities reported 
to have been offered to the United States commer. 
cial agent at that port, to demand certain docy. 
ments that had been refased in the case of th» 
American schooner Charles Hill, and to take 
such measures as might be necessary for the ge. 
curity of American citizens during the civil way 
prevailing in that quarter. He found Baez, the 
President, in the city, besieged by Santana, who 
soon assumed the reins of Government. He ob. 
tained the documents which he demanded, and the 
most satisfactory assurances that the flag and citi- 
zens of the United States should receive the 
spect and protection due to them. 

The Saratoga, under Commander Turner, and 
the Plymouth, under Commander Dahlgren, 
touched at the Island of Navassa, in pursuance 
of instructions, to look after the interests of our 
citizens engaged in removing therefrom a deposit 
of guano. ‘They had been interrupted by two 
Haytien war vessels, and ordered to cease their 
operations and leave the island. This island js 
about forty-five miles from St. Domingo, and sey. 
enty-five from Jamaica. Commander Turner, the 
senior officer, had been instructed to investigate 
the matter, and to give such protection as cireum- 
stances should require. Finding the complaints 
of our citizens to be well founded, he proceeded 
to Port au Prince, communicated the views of our 
Government, and remonstrated against the course 
pursued towards those who were engaged in re- 
moving guano from the Island of Navassa. He 
afterwards touched again at the island, and found 
ail things well. The men had resumed their 
operations, and no further interruption was antici- 
pated. 

The sloop-of-war Plymouth, under Commander 
Dahlgren, while attached to the home squadron, 
visited ‘Tampico in October, in consequence of 
certain forced loans levied upon American resi- 
dents by General Garza, the Governor of Tamau- 
lipas. Commander Dahlgren, in company with 
the United States consul, had an interview with 
General Garza, and remonstrated against his 
measures. Subsequently, on the arrival of the 
Plymouth at Vera Cruz, he represented in person 
to President Juarez the improper course which 
General Garza was pursuing, and obtained from 
him the assurance that the proceedings com- 
plained of were contrary to regulations, and that 
no such levies would be exacted in future. 

The Fulton, under Lieutenant Almy, was sent 
in the spring from the Central American coast to 
inguire into the circumstances attending the de- 
tention of American merchant vessels at’ 


ainst 


Te- 


Tampico. 
EHe arrived off the bar April 13. Lieutenant Almy 
found the two forces, government and revolution- 
ary, arrayed against each other, the latter under 
General Garza, besieging the city. Five Ameri- 
can vessels had been fired into and detained; one 
seized, half the cargo thrown ashore, and the 
captain imprisoned. General Garza had estab- 
lished a custom-house at the entrance of the river, 
where he required all merchant vessels to pay du- 
ties, and detained such as refused, although they 
had already paid duties at the Government custom- 
house at Tampico. Lieutenant Almy entered the 
river with the Fulton, placed her in position with 
her guns ready, and remonstrated against the ac- 
tion of General Garza, demanding the release ot 
the captain and the vessels which were detained, 
all which was granted. Lieutenant Almy’s course 
was fully approved by the Department. The Pul- 
ton remained at Tampico until May, when peace 
and quiet had been restored. 

At San Juan del Sur, in Nicaragua, in August, 
two citizens of the United States were seized in 
their houses by the military authorities, and un- 
justly thrown into prison. Captain Kelly, of the 


steam frigate Saranac, then tying in the harbor, 
_ satisfied of the oe of t 


eir imprisonment, 
demanded their release, and threatened to effect it 
by force. Before the threat was carried into eX- 
rations were made 
, and the affair 
passed off without serious difficulty; the military 
governor, who had been absent, returning home 
and disapproving of the action of his deputy. 
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Flag-Officer Forrest, of the Brazil squadron, in 
january last, landed a detachment of marines at 
Montevideo. When he arrived there a portion 
af the people had taken up arms and were ad- 
yeing to the capital. ‘The Government applied 
r the foreign agents to land an armed force to 

tect the lives and property of the foreign res- 
‘jonts. A sufficient force was thereupon landed 
-om the vessels present, and Flag-Officer Forrest 

icted tocommand it. A strict neutrality was 
served. The detachments returned to their re- 

ective ships in about ten days, without coming 
ito collision with the revolutionists, they having 
capitulated on their approach to the capital. 

These particular instances of direct interference 

, mentioned as illustrative of the manner in 
which the officers and vessels attached to the sev- 

ral squadrons are employed in protecting Amer- 
ican interests within the limits of their réspective 
ations. They are actively engaged in visiting 
important points, displaying the American flag in 
remote seas, Interposing when necessary, inspir- 
ing our citizens in distant countries with a feeling 
of security, and exerting a salutary influence over 
thosewho might otherwise be disposed to annoy 
them. At no period, when we were not actually 
engaged in war, has the Navy been more actively 
employed than during the past year. 

To the reports from the several bureaus I refer 
for a more particular account of their transactions 

ian I have been able to give consistently with 
ihe brevity required in a general report. They 
show the condition of the navy-yards, of the na- 
val asylum, hospitals, and magazines; of the ord- 
vance department proper, the Naval Academy, 
the Naval Observatory, the-,new ships-of-war 
ander construction, and the complete and ample 
provision made, with some exceptions, which 
have been noticed, for the wants of those engaged 
in the naval service. They exhibit statements of 
«xpenditures in their respective branches, and es- 
tmates in detail of what will be required for the 
ensuing fiscal year. To one recommendation in 
relation to the Naval Asylum I would particu- 
larly advert—that of permitting the disabled or 
worn-out seaman who has a home of his own, to 
which he has returned to pass the remainder of 
his days, to remain there and receive an annual 
stipend in money, instead of compelling him to 
leave it and resort to the asylum to obtain the 
benefit of the provision which the Government 
has made for him out of his own earnings. | 
would recommend the enactment of a law author- 
izing this to be done. 

{ transmit, herewith, a communication from 
the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, 
setting forth what has been accomplished by him 
and those under his immediate supervision, and 
what are now the wants of the institution. In 
reference to some of these wants T would observe 
that they arise from exigencies of the naval ser- 
vice,which are deemed more imperative than some 
of the astronomical duties which have been sup- 
posed to fall within the scope of the Naval Ob- 
servatory. 
charge of a distinguished astronomer, who is 
aided in the performance of them by the profes- 
sors of mathematics. The other duties of the 

Naval Observatory connected with the examina- 
uion of the logs of vessels transmitted there, the 
ascertaining of prevailing winds and currents, and 


the preparation of sailing directions, are supposed | 


to be within the competency of accomplished, na- 
val officers who have graduated ‘at the Naval 
Academy with distinction, and in detailing them 
for duty at the Naval Observatory. special, refer- 
ence is now always had to their qualifications for 
this service. 


These duties are committed to the || 


In commending the subject of this communi- | 


cation to particular attention, I should do injus- 
ice to my own convictions were I 


not to express | 


my high appreciation of the labors of Commander | 


Mauty, ‘bestowed upon his wind ‘and current 


charts and sailing directions for many years past, 
and of the: benefits conferred by him upon com- | 


meree by giving the 1c its of those labors to’ the 
vorld. They are, in fact, part.and parcel of the 
Present universal policy of civilized nations, to 
shorten and aecelerate the transit from place to 
place, for all purposes '6f commerce ard intelli- 


gence, to thé utmost possible extent. 


For thé support of the Navy and niatine corps, 


obedient servant, 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


and all other objects under the control of the 
Navy Department, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1858, the estimates were $13,803,212 77; 
appropriations, $14,240,247 27; expenditures, 
$13,870,684 76; there having been some curtail- 
ment of expenditures by reason of the falling off 
of the revenue. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, the 
estimates were $14,616,298 23; appropriations, 
$14,508,354 23, these having been largely re- 
trenched in consequence of the diminution of the 
revenue, and again increased by appropriating 
$1,200,000 for eight light-draught war steamers, 
which were not embraced in the estimates. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, the 
estimates are $13,500,370 80, including $674,000 
for completing the eight light-draught steamers 
authorized at the last session of Congress, and 
not including the usual compensation of $935,850 
for steamship mail service, which will then be 
discontinued. 

These estimates for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1860, are, for the Navy proper, $9,470,879; for 


the marine corps, $703,394 55; and for all other 
objects, $3,326,097 25. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
ISAAC TOUCEY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The Preswwent or tue Unirep Srares. 


Report of the Postmastcr General. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
December 4, 1858. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the operations and business of the Post 
Office Departmentsince my communication to you 
of Ist December last. 

EXPRES& MAIL AGENTS. 

In my last annual report allusion was made to 
improvements which were expected to result from 
the employment of cxpress agents to accompany 
mails on the great routes from New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, westward. 

Such service has now been in operation long 
enough to demonstrate that its importance was not 
over-estimated. Agents start with the great mails 
morning and evening from New York for the 
west—the latter going throuch without change to 
Cincinnati; the former to Cleveland—and being 
held to strict accountability for all mail bags placed 
under their charge. 

Similar agencies are established between Cin- 
cinnatiand St. Louis;and those between Baltimore 
and Cincinnati, and Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 
referred to last year, have continued in successful 
operation. The latter route is just changed so as 


to make Chicago, instead of Cincinnati, a term- | 
’ 


inus; and the express mails will be conveyed 
through in about thirty-six hours between Phiila- 
delphia and Chicago. 


New York express ageuts between Crestline and 
Cincinnati. 
The advantages of keeping mails under the 


constant supervision of the agents of this Depart- | 


ment, for the longest distances practicable to be 


run, are so apparent that some of the usual shorter | 


routes for agents in different sections have been 
consolidated, and further changes of this sort will 
be made from time to tims, as far as consistent 
with the proper assortment of mails for way of- 
fices; while it may. also be found necessary to in- 


crease the number of express routes for delivering | 


closed bags, without reference to the exchange of 
mails between the smaller offices. 
The number of such bags, already very great, 


must be multiplied more and more, in order to || 


avoid the delays incident to distribution on the way 
between remote points; and nothing short of the 
undivided attention of agents directly responsible 
to this Department, can insure for the mails such 
regtilarity and safety as the public have the right 
to expect. "The Government, having by law the 


|| monopoly of the mail service, should spare no 


' 
| 
' 
i 
' 


efforts or expense to place it above the reproach 
which has attached to it of being behind individ- 
_ ual enterprise, as to certainty and speed, and less 
| adapted. to the. wants of trade and comnierce, in 
| their widely-extended ramifications, whieh can 


Cp "Lhe Cincinnati mails, for | 
the Philadelphia route will be in charge of the | 


only be satisfied With @ mail system combining 
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all possible elements and appliances to make it 
perfect, as far as human ageucy can be effective 
to that end. 

NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS ROUTE. 


On the first day of July last, an arrangement 
took effect by which mails were to be conveyed 
between Washineton and New Orleans in four 
anda halfdays, by way of Richmond and Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
and Grand Junction, ‘Tennessee, and Jackson, 
Mississippi, all by railroad, with the exception of 
a gap of ninety miles, in Mississippi, between the 
unfinished portions of the Mississippi Central 
railroad, which is supplied by stage service. So 
far as the time is concerned, coming north, (from 
New Orleans to Washington,) the whole service 
has lately been performed with but few interrup- 
tions, although in the beginning there were some 
unexpected difficulties connected with the stage 
portion of the route. Going south, the schedule 
contemplated the running of cars by night from 
Canton to New Orleans; but the early appearance 
of the yellow fever, as an epidemic, and its great 
virulence, interposed a serious obstacle in the 
way of this service, the railroad company con- 
sidering it ruinous to their interests to approach 
the infected district except during the day time. 
The mails were thus necessarily delayed over 
night (twelve hours) at Canton, and delivered in 
New Orleans twelve hours behind the stipulated 
time. Assurances have, however, been given, 
that such delay shall no longer continue, and it 
is not doubted that the contract schedule will 
soon be fully complied with, insuring the deliv- 
ery of mails from Washington at New Orleans 
within four and a half days. 

The parties to the foregoing arrangement have 
further stipulated that, from and after Ist Jaly 
next, the time shall be reduced twenty-four hours 
making the communication between Washington 
and New Orleans in three days and a half, or be- 
tween New York and New Orleans within four 
days. 

‘The mail service in general, between New York 
and New Orleans, during the past year, has been 
rather more exempt from the delays and irregu- 
larities by which it has usually been characteriged, 
and there is scarcely a doubt that very great im- 
provements will be effected during the next year 
by the completion of a continwous and direct rail- 
road connection through Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi: that is, via Gordonsville peters of 
Richmond) to Lynchburg, thence to Knoxville, 
Tennessec, and direct to Chattanooga, (omitting 
Dalton, Georgia,) thence to Graud Junction, an 
over the Mississippi Central and New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern railroads. 

I, last year, referred to routes established by 
law, and advertised by this Department, from Ce- 
dar Key, Florida, to New Orleans, and from Fer- 
nandina, Florida, to New York, in steamers, as 
being desigued, in connection with a railroad in 
course of construction across the peninsula of 

|| Florida, from Fernandina to Cedar Key, to con- 
stitute a new route from New York to New Or- 
leans, with a view to the speedier and more certaip 
transmission of the great northera and southern 
mails. I communicated proposals which had been 
_réceived to convey mails between New York and 
|| New Orleans in five days, coupled with the cum 
dition that no pay would be demanded for any 
trip not performed within that ume, and called 
attention to the subject as oné of vast’ public 
interest. My views of this. new route rematu an- 
changed; but, owing to the unfinished condition 
| of the railroad, as well es the large’ex penditare 
| of money involved, no progress has beew mudein 
| the negotiations on the subject. 


} 

} 

1 

\| ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS MAM. 

| The. hope was indulged last year. that before 

|| this time railroad connections would be so nearly 

|| completed that the great through mails between 

|, Cairo and New Orleans would. be conveyed much 

| more expeditiously and regularly thap, can be 

done, in the nature of things, by steamboats. 

| This improvement has not yet beer effected, 

' but information has been received within.a few 

|| days which. renders it certain that the railroad 

communication will be opened before the end of 

this, year. = , 
Anticipating this state of things, the Depart- 
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ment, at the lettings of contracts, divided the Mis- 
sissippi river routes as follows: 

From St. Louis, via Cairo, to Memphis, three 
times a week. 

From Nashville, via Cairo, to Memphis, three 
times a week; the two routes running on alternate 
days, making six trips weekly each way between 
Cairo and Memphis. ste 

From Mempliis to New Orleans, six times a 
week, with one additional weekly trip between 
Memphis and Napoleon, and four additional 
weckly trips between St. Francisville and New 
Orleans 

The cost of the mail service by these routes 
between Cairo and New Orleans is $262,618 per 
annum, which amount, compared with the cost 
of the steamboat service in operation up to 30th 
June last between the same points, ($432,333,) 
shows a saving of $169,715 per annum; and it is 
peculiarly gratifying, in view of the great reduc- 
tion of cost, to state, as I am enabled to do, that 
the new service ts in all re spects more satisfactory 
than the old. It is performed with the utmost 
possible regularity, and affords every facility that 
can be reasonably expected by the people who are 
directly interested in the Mississippi river mails. 

The shortest time by the river between Cairo 
and New Orleans has been four days. 

The anticipated railroad service, via Jackson 
and Grand Junction, Tennessee, and Canton, 
Mississippi, will probably be performed in two 
days cach way, and ata cost of about $112,425 
perannum. This sum,added to the expense for 
the river mails under the new contracts, com- 
mencing Ist July last, ($262,618) makes for both 
the land and river routes $375,043 per annum, 
leaving still a net gain of $57,290 per annum over 
the cost of the river lines alone up to 30th June 
last. 

OVERLAND MAIL ROUTE. 


At the last session of Congress | reported fully 
the steps that had been taken to carry into exe- 
cution the act of Congress approved 3d March, 
1857, authorizing the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for the conveyance of the entire letter mail 
between the Mississippi river and San Francisco. 

The contract was executed on the 16th Septem- 
ber, 1857, and service commenced within the 
twelve months, namely, on 15th September, 1858, 
agreeably to the provisions of said act. 

The Department is happy to announce its con- 
clusive and triumphant success. Its departure 
and arrival were announced with unbounded de- 
monstrations of joy and exultation. [| submit a 
detailed report of Mr. Baily, the agent of this De 
partment, who came over in the first line of stages 
which left San Francisco for St. Louis. It will 
be an important document, not less instructive at 
the present time than it may be interesting and 
curious to those who, in after times, may be de- 
sirous to know by what energy, skill, and perse- 
verance the vast wilderness was first penetrated 
by the mail stages of the United States, and the 
two great oceans united by the longest and most 
important land route ever established inany coun- 
try. 

TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1855, a route 
was established from New Orleans, by the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, to San Francisco. It was 
advertised for the next regular lettings of contracts 
in the spring of 1856, but no bids were received. 

In December, 1857, the same route was re-ad- 
vertised. Only one proposal was received, and 
that was for semi-monthly service, at $286,000 
per annum. It not having been accepted, nego- 


tiations were opened by the bidders with the De- | 
} ) 


partment, which resulted in making a contract, 
on June 8, 1858, with the Louisiana Tehuantepec 
Company, on the following terms, namely: 


_ To convey mails from New Orleans, by Mina- 
titlan, Suchil, Ventosa, and Acapulco, to San | 


Francisco, twice a month, and back, in safe and 
substantial steamers between New Orleans and 


Minatitlan; in safe and substantial river steamers | 
between Minatitlan and Suchil,and in post coach- | 


es or covered spring-wagons between Suchil 
and Pacific; the residue of the route to San 
Francisco in steamers, the pay to be at the rate 
of $286,000 per annum, with the understandi 


| 


that the mails may be exchanged with the line || 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


between Panama and San Francisco, at or near 
Acapulco, without change of pay; and with the 
further understanding that the mails may be ex- 
changed with the aforesaid line at Ventosa, or 
other port within a short distance of that place, 
at the annual compensation of $250,000. Service 
to commence at any time between the first day of 
October and the first day of November, 1858, and 
to terminate on the 30th day of September, 1859. 
Each trip to be performed in fifteen days. 

The service actually commenced on the 27th of 
October, 1858, under auspices which, itis believed, 
promise complete success. 

Besides being an additional channel of commu- 
nication with California, which may tend to bring 
about competition at a future letting of contracts 
for the whole mail service between the two oceans, 
this route affords to certain sections of the Union 
the advantage of six days’ closer connection with 
California than has heretofore been enjoyed. As 
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responsibility, claiming to be in possessio’ 

to be the lawful owners of it, have proposed to perform th 
desired service. If in this there shall be any mistake the 
contract with the parties will terminate with their loss o, 
the road, and the Department be as ready to contract With 
the successful claimants as with the present ones. [pn any 
point of view, it would seem to be the interest of the tru 
owner of this right, whoever he may be, that this contract 
should be made. It will materially aid in the early comple. 
tion of the road, and furnish the assurance that, after the 
United States shall have entered on it, in the transmission 
of her mails, no wanton or illegal revocation of the night 
would be tolerated. 

The Department, in arriving at the conclusion that the 
time had come when the mail service of the United States 
ought to be placed upon this new and additional royte has 
not been influenced in the slightest degree by mere ge0- 
graphical partialities. Rightly considered, there are no riya 
and separate interests of the North or Northeast to be pre- 
judiced by the establishment of this route. 

If it be shorter, safer, and more expeditious than othe; 
routes, it can and will be adopted by the people of that por 


n of the road, and 


| tion of the United States, both for postal and traveling pur 


far north or east as New York it has the advant- | 


age of one day; and in cases of emergency, by 
using the telegraph, that city, equally with New 
Orleans, may communicate with the Pacific coast 
six days after the departure of the Panama line. 

This contract was made in pursuance of sug- 
gestions in the following letters, addressed to the 
Hon. Wittiam H. Enauisn, on the 24th and 25th 


of May last, in response to inquiries made on the | 


subject: 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
WasuincTton, May 24, 1858. 
Sir: In reply to your communication of the 20th instant, 


1 have the honor to state that no contract has been entered | 


into with any party or parties to carry the California mails 
by the Tehuantepec route. Application for sucha contract 
having been repeatedly made verbally, and perhaps in writ- 


ing, the Department advertised for proposals, which may be | 
seen in the printed pamphlet of proposals for Louisiana, 


page Ol. 


Having advertised for proposals on this line, and received | 
one or more bids on it, the Department, after taking suitable | 


time tor deliberation, has come to the conclusion to estab- 
lish mail service thereon from New Orleans, via Tehuan 
tepec, to Acapulco, provided a satisfactory contract can be 
made for that purpose. The service is not proposed to be 
put on further than to Acapuleo, because the present line 
of steamers from Panama to San Francisco always touch at 
Acapuico, and can take on the NewOrleans mail and passen 
gers. Itis not, however, proposed to make the first contract 
tora longer period than one year from the Ist of October 
next, so that this contract and the one from New York to As- 
pinwall may expire atthe sametime. In the course of this 
year the practicability of the Tehuantepec route may have 
been fully tested, and its capability to furnish the-shortest, 
cheapest, and safest mail route to California fully demon- 
strated. The Departmem, by simultaneous expiration of 
the contracts On these two routes, will be enabled to de- 
termine Which one to select, or whether to keep up both, 
accommodating the mails and the passengers from New 
York and New Orleans, respecligely, but paying each ac- 
cording to the amount of mail sefvice rendered. 

[tis alleged that, by starting this line from New Orleans, 
correspondence from the Atlantic side will be received 
nearly one week later than at present, and from California 
to the Atlantic States in like proportion. That is to say. 
that whilst letters sent from Boston and New York to Cali- 
fornia, by Panama, would reach Acapulco about — days 


poses, as freely and fully as by those of the West or South 
west. If it present no such striking advantages, then more 
southern transits, such as Panama, Chiriqui, and Nicara. 
gua, will continue to be used by all the northern or nor). 
eastern portion of the Union, whilst that of Tehuanteper 
would probably be used by the people of the western o; 
southwestern States, whose geographical positions render 
it to them the most desirable transit. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

AARON V. BROWN. 

Hon. Witiiam H. EnGuisu, Chairman Committee Poy 

Office and Post Roads. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, May 25, 1858. 

Sir: In addition to what was submitted to you on yes. 
terday in favor of now establishing the Tehuantepec route 
to California, I beg leave to say that, in one point of view, 
the whole nation as a unit may become deeply interested in 
the successful establishment of this route. 

‘Tehuantepec is nearer to us, and lies within the Gulf of 
Mexico, which is destined hereafter to be an American seq, 
over the whole of which the United States must exercise, 
from overruling motives, a distinct and masterly control. |: 
is therefore fair to conclude that a transit across Tehuan- 
tepec in time of war could and would be more easily and 
certainly protected from falling into the hands of an enemy 
than any more distant one. 

In coming to the conclusion to establish this additional 
mail line, the Department has not permitted considerations 
of the personal interest of individuals on other lines to deter 
itfrom action. Those who embarked their means in the 
construction of a railroad across the Panama route knew 
that they had to encounter the advantages of the Chiriqui 
transit, with all the superiority which deep and tranquil 
harbors on both oceans conferred upon it. They knew, 
also, that the Nicaragua lake would raise up against them 
a most formidable competition. All who embarked in any 
of these Central American lines also knew that Tehuante- 
pec, by its contiguity to the territory of the United States 
on both oceans, and its more defensible position, must, in 
some future day, become an object of peculiar interest to 
the American people. All this they knew, and must, there- 
fore, be presumed to rely for successful investment on no 
implied obligation on the part of the Government not to 
favor the construction of any other passway across the 


| isthmus which time and future discovery might show to be 


after they had been written, others sent from New Orleans, | 


via Tehuantepec, to Acapulco, would reach there in about 
— days ; thus practically furnishing nearly a weekly mail, 
instead of a semi-monthly communication, as at present. 

The terms of the contract are not yet definitely settled, 


and therefore cannot be set forth ; but the Department does 
not anticipate much difficulty in being able to obtain the | 


service on reasonable and satisfactory terms. 


The authority of this Department to make such a con- | 


tract may be found in the second section of the act of March 
3, 1851, which the Postmaster General considers ample and 
undoubted. 

Serious doubts have been expressed as to whether the 
road has been yet or will be made in time sufficient for the 
performance of the contemplated service. ‘The Depart- 
ment, however, will take care in making any contract to 
provide that where there is no service there shall be no pay, 
and that no fines or forfeitures shall be remitted for failures 
arising from want of a suitable road, or froin obstacles pre- 
sented by the insufficiency of the river navigation, or of 
the bays at either terminus of the transit. If, therefore, the 
river, bay, or road shall not be sufficient, the contractors, 
not the Government, will be the losers by it. 

The Tehuantepec route has long been a favorite one with 
the Government and people of the United States. No op. 


| portunity has been lost in endeavoring to secure it. Having 


at last secured it by the terms of the Gadsden treaty, anda 
reasonable probability now existing that the route has been 
or will in a short time be placed in a condition to receive 
the service, the Department sees no reason why it 
should not enter on the enjoyment of those advan so 
earnestly desired and so long anticipated by the people and 
Government of the United States. 

In proposing to make this contract, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral does not intend to decide any controversy which now 
exists, or may hereafter arise, between rival claimants 
under the grants or decrees of the Mexican Government. 
Who are the true owners of the right to make the road is 
left to the proper tfibunals to determine. 

It is enough for the Department that parties of undoubted 


| all the civilized and commercial nations o! 


more convenient and useful. 

Those who have embarked their means in the construc 
tion of this road over Tehuantepec have had to encounter 
the subsequent establishment of many overland routes to 
California, which must necessarily be more or less detri 
mental to their interest. Monopolies on none of these transit 
routes, either across the isthmus or on the main land, ought 
ever to be encouraged or even tolerated. The United States 
have never sought to make them such. In every right of 
transit which they haye either sought or obtained they de- 
sired no exclusive privileges for themselves. They have 
always regarded the right of way over that narrow strip of 
country which unites the two American continents as a great 
public necessity. and which must, therefore, be enjoyed by 

f the earth. lt 
must be on this necessity, that a large portion of the world 
is compelled to have transit over all these routes, that indi- 
viduals who embark their means in their construction must 


| rely for the success of their investment. Fortunately for 
, them, there is more danger that, after all, there will be too 
| few, instead of too many,of these great thoroughfares to meet 
| the wants of mankind. The two American continents stretch 


themselves out in so Jong a line north and south that they 
intercept the commerce, the travel, and the correspondence 
of more than half the habitable globe. The sail has given 
way to the steam vessel, and the passion for expedition de- 
mands the most direct e in the shortest possible time. 
The Department but yields to this universal temper of the 
age when it establishes this line from New Orleans by Te- 
huantepec to California. The ngers from the southern 
and southwestern States who desire to go to California, wil! 
no longer be required to go hundreds of miles in the wrong 
direction in order to start for California, but, going to their 
own natural emporium, New Orleans, start out direct and 
make the journey in nearly half the time and with half the 
expense now required. So of all correspondence to 
from the same region of country. 

This exposé of my reasons and views became neeessary 
in consequence of my avowal, in the early part of this let- 
ter, that, although I had not closed the contract, yet { had 
concluded to do so, and that nothing remained but the ad- 
justment of the terms of it. E 
; With this for the length of this communication, 

remain t servan 

aie - AARON V. BROWN. 
Hon. Witutam H. Exoursn, Chairman Committee Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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UTAH ROUTE. 

The routes between St. Joseph, Missouri, and | 
galt Lake City, and between Salt Lake and Pla- | 
serville, California, have been so improved, that | 
the trips through from St. Joseph to Placerville, | 
and back, are performed once a week, in thirty- 
eight days each way. : 

For some months past this service has been 
erformed with remarkable regularity, insomuch 
as to merit special commendation. 

Ithas received from the people of California 
the warmest applause, and called forth public de- 
monstrations Of a most enthusiastic character. 

By act of Congress of August 3, 1854, a mail 
route was established from Neosho, Missouri, to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; and on March 3, 
1855, a route was established from Independence, 
by Albuquerque, to Stockton. 

“These routes were advertised in December last, 
at the urgent solicitation of citizens interested in 
that section of country, and contracts were en- 
tered into with the lowest bidders for conveying 
mails crcom Neosho to Albuquerque, once a month 
and back, at $17,000 per annuum; and from Inde- 
pendence, by Albuquerque, to Stockton, once a 
month, at $80,000 per annum. 

Service commenced on the Ist of October last, 
und, although sufficient time has not elapsed to 
allow of reports as to its progress, there is every 
reason to believe that the contracts will be ful- 
filled, and the mails conveyed to the satisfaction 
of the Department and the public. ' 


THE EXPENSES OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The expenses of the Department, over and 
above its revenues, have regularly increased ever 
since the reduction of postages. 

It would, however, be obviously erroneous to 
suppose that this charge upon the Treasury is to 
progress in a ratio proportionate to what it has 
been for the last few years. Our postal system 
is now extended over the whole country from one 
ocean to the other. There can be but little further 
expense resulting from overland connection with 
California and the other Pacific States and Territo- 
ries. Excepton the other route, commonly called 
the northern route, from St. Paul, in Minnesota, 
to Seattle, in Washington Territory, no other is 
now thought of as being likely to become neces- 
sary. The estimate for the transportation of the 
mails for the next fiscal year, 1859-60, when com- 
pleted, over and above the anticipated revenues, 
may therefore be regarded as the maximum which 
will probably be required for some time to come. 

If, however, Congress in its wisdom shall not 
be willing to see such an amount made charge- 
able to the Treasury in future, the following sug- 
gestions, as to the means of keeping the expenses 
within the revenues of the Department, are re- 
spectfully submitted: 

An act of Congress should be passed explana- 
tory of the act of March 3, 1845, which makes it 
“the duty of the Postmaster General, in all fu- 





ture lettings of contracts for the transportation of || 


the mails, to let the same, in every case, to the 
lowest bidder tendering sufficient guarantees for 
faithful performance, without other reference to 
the mode of such transportation than may be ne- 
cessary to provide for the due celerity, certainty, 


and security of such transportation.”’ And to i] 
make the law more emphatic, it should provide | 


that the Postmaster General shall not in any case 
whatever accept a bid for mail service having any 
reference to the conveyance of passengers or 
freight of any kind other than regular mail matter. 

The effect of such legislation would be to sub- 
stitute stages with two horses on routes where 
four-horse coaches are now employed, while stages 
in their turn would give place to the buggy, and, 
indeed, oftentimes to horseback conveyance. In 
the few cases where four-horse vehicles would be 
necessary, on account of the large amount of mail 
matter, the difference between the cost of passenger 
coaches and the plainer and cheaper wagon, suffi- 
Cient for conveying the mails, would be very consid- 
erable, and so, also, a proportionate saving would 
result in the case of stages when changed to a 
plainer and cheaper conveyance of equal capacity. 

If the whole transportation of the mails were 
thus arranged, by means of what are commonly 
called and known as “ Star bids,’’ it would ac- 
complish a reduction in the transportation account 
of probably one million of dollars per annum. 








Report of the Postmaster General. 
The entire discontinuance of four-horse and 
| two-horse mail coaches would not necessarily 
follow; for wherever the number of passengers 
| would make it profitable, contractors would still 
employ coach service. Whenever the travel on 
| any route offers no such inducement, there exists 
| no obligation on the part of Government to pay 
| an extra sum for mail service in order to promote 
| the convenience of travelers. 

The rapid extension of railroads has contribu- 
ted most largely to swell the expenditures of the 
Department. Wherever a new road is opened it 
| becomes necessary to convey mails on it, and al- 

most invariably at a rate of pay far above thaton 
coach routes, while, in many instances, the lat- 
ter must be continued or other service provided 
for the offices which are not reached by the rail- 
road, thus doubling the expense. 


| As an example, it may be stated that the railroad service 
between Cumberland, Maryland, and Wheeling, Virginia, 
including route agents and mail messengers now costs, 


DRE BOUT so 000.0 connne cece sc 06s s dhewehebee.cece $44,995 
| Service is also necessary on the old stage ronte at, 

SE I eas Sece ev cere cocseedesetedion ceeee ve 5,900 

Total 0, R9O 


Before the completion of the railroad the highest pay 
for conveying the through mail on this route, per 
annum, Was......-..- 27,600 


Increase, per annuin, tie arly 100 per cent., OF....+- 
But if it be desired to relieve the Treasury from 
the requisitions upon it for the service of this De- 
partment, it will be necessary not only to reduce 
expenses by disconnecting the mails from the 
| transportation of passengers and freight, but to 
increase the revenue by the imposition of rates of 
postage approaching more nearly the value or cost 
of transportation and delivery of letters and 
printed matter. A move in this direction was 
made at the last session of Congress by the intro- 
duction of a bill in the Senate having for its chief 
| objects the raising of the three-cent rate upon let- 
| ters to five cents, and the abolition of the discount 
| now allowed by law for the payment of newspaper 
| and pamphlet postage quarterly or yearly in ad- 
, vance, 

Itis believed that the effect‘of this bill would 
be to raise the revenue from postages about 
$3,500,000, without taking into view the provision 
it contains in relation to the transmission of pub- 
lic documents. The immense masses of heavy 

| books and documents sent through the mails to 
all parts of the country devolve a very considera- 
bleexpense upon the Department for larger means 
of transportation than would be required for the 
ordinary mails. This expense, it js true, iscom- 
| pensated, in part, by the annual appropriation of 
$700,000 from the Treasury by the acts of March 
3, 1847, and March 3, 1851; but this allowance is 
', not believed to be one half of what such matter 
|| would amount to if charged with postage. 
The discontinuance or modification of the frank- 


revenue, | shall not now notice the subject further 
than to present for consideration such a modifica- 
| tion of itasit appears to me can be readily adopted 
without subjecting members of Congress to the 
charge of postage on their personal or official cor- 
respondence. It is proposed that in lieu of the 
franking privilege now allowed by law to mem- 
| bers of Congress, the Secretary of the Senate, 
and the Clerk of the House, or such other officer 
|| as may be designated for the purpose, furnish the 
|| members with postage stamps to be used on all 
|| letters, public documents, and packets transmitted 

by them in the mails, and keep an account of the 
| stamps furnished to each member, to be paid for 
| out of the contingent fund of each House. It is 
|| further proposed that all letters and packets, ex- 
| cept newspapers addressed to members of Con- 
\| gress, shall be prepaid at the mailing office. In 
1 this way the Department would be compensated 


; 

| my predecessors as a means of increasing the 
| 

| 

! 





for the service rendered without a resort to the 
| inconvenience of keeping daily minute accounts 
| of the postage chargeable on such mail matter. 
| It is evident, on the slightest reflection, that the 
| whole theory on which the Post Office Depart- 
|| ment was originally founded has been in @ great 

measure departed from. Its great function, for 
‘| Many years, was the transmission of mail matter 
| proper, such as letters, newspapers, and light 


ing privilege having been suggested by several of 
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pamphlets, from one part of the country to an- 
other. The idea of the Government becoming a 
common carrier of persons and merchandise was 
never entertained. But what is the transmission 
of the immense mass of book-matter, amounting 
annually to hundreds of tons, but merchandise, 
whether sent from private book establishments or 
from the two Houses of Congress? Ina single 
instance the transmission of the books, &c., of 
one member (from Utah) has cost the Depart- 
ment between six and seven thousand dollars. 
Why cannot these be forwarded under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of 
the House, either by the ordinary modes of con- 
veyance, or by the application of postage stamps 
as on other mail matter? Another consideration 
forcibly presses itself on the mind in relation to 
this Department. Many ocean steam lines have 
been established, not really to meet the postal 
wants of the country, but to give aid and assist- 
ance to our growing and expanding commerce. 
The Department could have no returns in postages 
that would at all compensate for their expensive- 
ness; still, as it was of the first importance to com- 
merce and agriculture to have such lines, the duty 
of establishing them, it was thought, had as well 
be devolved upon the Post Office Department as 
on any other. 

The great necessity and propriety of establish- 
ing connection with our distant possessions on 
the Pacific, both by seaand land, was universally 
acknowledged. ‘The route by Panama has never 
repaid in postages half its expense; yet the nation 


‘has been, in her trade and commerce, remuner- 


ated a thousand fold. So of the great overland 
routes, the main one of which has been estab- 
lished by the express enactment of Congress. 
None of the latter can ever make postal returns at 
all proportionate to their cost; but through their 
agency nearly one half of our Republic will be de- 
veloped in its agricultural and mineral resources. 
Other references might be made clearly showing 
that the Post Office has of late years been made 
the instrument of accomplishing many things of 
great national importance not within its original 
scope and purpose of merely sending letters and 
newspapers from one place to another. It is not 
fair, therefore, to measure its usefulness by the 
mere receipt of postages, nor to complain that in 
accomplishing great and lasting benefits to the 
commerce, to the settlement and security of the 
country, it has brought some charge on the 
Treasury beyond its contributions. The other 
Departments subsist wholly on the Treasury, 
bringing no returns whatever into it. Why,then, 
should it be thought strange that the Post Office 
Department, when charged with opening new 
sources of commerce to the merchants, new mar- 
‘ts for our agricultural products, and placing our 
Government and people in direct and independ- 
ent communication with the other nations of the 
earth, should not be able to accomplish these 
great results upon a three-cent postage on letters, 
and on printed matter almost no postage at all? 
The exact principle of justice on this whole 
subject I conceive to be, that, in conducting its 
ordinary business of transmitting correspondence, 
it should be thrown entirely on its own revenues. 
But whenever any service, on the sea or on the 
land, is required of it, mainly, if not exclusively, 
for national objects—such as the extension of our 
cc nmerce, the spread of our population, and the 
development of the various resources of our coun- 
try—the cost thereof, in all fairness, ought to be 
borne by the national Treasury. These national 
purposes, if accomplished through the action of 
the Navy and War Departments, as they might 
be, would necessarily fall on the national Treas- 
ury. Whatdifference, then, should there bein this 
respect, when the same duties are superadded to 
the Post Office Department, whose rate of post- 
ages, its only means of raising revenue, has been 
adjusted for very different purposes? It is in the 
light of this distinction that the operations of this 
Department oughtto beexamined. Itisno longer 
a machine composed of horses, stages, and mail- 
bags, for the transmission mainly of the private 


_ correspondence of individuals; it has become the 


great pioneer of civilization and progress; it is the 
agent of commerce and intelligence; it visits every 
town and city; it comes home to almost every 


| domicile of the country; and its high mission of 
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individual and national usefulness ought not to be 
diminished by any misapprehension of its true 
character and functions. A pplying these general 
remarks to the precise question of the present rate 
of postage, | feel bound to say that the last re- 
duction below five cents and the discounts allowed 
on the already greatly reduced rates on printed 
matter, have greatly curtailed the usefulness of 
the Department in extending our mail service with 
that celerity, frequency, and uniformity to all 
parts of our country which the spirit of improve- 
ment in every department of business and of so- 
cial life so earnestly demands. ‘There are many 
portions of the United States w hich have not yet 
received satisfactory mail facilities, and are not 
likely soon to do so with the present inadequate 
means of the Department. 

In a compact and dense population the present 
rate might bear some reasonable proportion to 
the actual cost of transportation; butin a widely 
extended country, like the United States, now 
reaching from one ocean to the other, and in many 
portions of it thinly populated, three cents would 
seem to be altogether insufficient to meet the ac- 
tual expense incurred by the Government in send- 
ing forward the letters. Heretofore our entire 
California correspondence has been conducted at 
ten cents, it being over three thousand miles by 
the Panamaroute. Since the establishment of our 
various overland routes, however, ell our great 
eities of the valley of the Mississippi are brought 
within the three thousand miles, and therefore will 
may the inadequate postage of only three cents. It 
1s not likely that the people of the Avantic States, 
and especially of their large cities, will be willing 
to pay ten cents on their extensive corre spond- 
ence to California, Washington, and Oregon, 
whilst those in the Mississippi valley will have 
to pay only three cents. To avoid this source of 
dissatisfaction and the practical inconvenience of 
having different rates, regulated by distances, itis 
respectfully submitted to the superior wisdom of 
Conrress whether one uniform rate of five cents 
for all distances would not enlarge the usefulness 
of the Department, diminish, if it did not entirely 
wevent, such heavy drafts on the ‘Treasury, and 
best yromote the interest and convenience of the 
vane 

In relation to the franking privilege, it is im- 
possible to tell to what extent it is abused—not 
often, it is to be hoped, by those to whom it is 
allowed by law, but by others, who take the lib- 
erty to sign their names under some pretended 
authority to do so, or under no authority at all. 
It is impossible for the 28,000 postmasters of the 
United States to judge of the genuineness of the 
signatures, and therefore they can do nothing to 
prevent abuses. In times of national as well as 
State elections, the Post Office conveyances are 
literally loaded down with partisan Sooumnens, 
for which it is evident somebody should pay, if 
it is expected that the Department should even 
approximate its own support. Now, if it be de- 
sired by Congress that all these documents be 
transmitted at public expense, let the stamps be 
furnished and charged to members who frank 
them, so that Congress may Keep watch over the 
privileges granted to their own members and pre- 
vent abuses which this Department has no power 
to detect. 

NUMBER OF POST OFFICES. 

The whole number of post offices in the United 
States on the 30th June last, was 27,977, of which 
400 are of the class denominated presidential. 
The number established during the last fiscal year 
was 2,121, and the number discontinued 730, be- 
ing an increase of 1,391. The number of post- 
masters appointed during the year was 8,284. Of 
these 4,595 were to fill vacancies occasioned by 
resignation, 998 by removals, 278 by deaths, 292 
by change of names and sites, and 2,121 on es- 
tablishment of new offices. The whole number of 
offices on the Ist of December, 1858, was 28,573. 

On the 30th of June last there were in opera- 
tion 8,296 mail routes. 
ors was 7,044. 

The length of these routes is estimated at 
260,603 miles, divided as follows: 


EE onin. vane oncenhensee ss ocesceess 24,431 miles. 
sh: cet ne Sines bee cabo cnthacen Lin. © 
MOURA Seaeseccces Geebee coc Se deccdacssn Gten 
Paferior grades. ..... cc csc cee eee eens . 163,499 


j 





Report of the Postmaster General. 
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The total annual transportation of mails was | 


78,765,491 miles, costing $7,795,418, and divided 
as follows: 

Railroad , 25,763,452 miles, at $2,828,301; about 
eleven cents a mile. 


Steamboat 4,569,610 miles, at $1,233,916; about | 


twenty-seven cents and two mills a mile. 
Coach, 19,555,734 miles, at 41,909,844; about 
nine cents and eight mills a mile. 


Inferior grades, 28,876,695 miles, at$1,823,357; 


about six cents and three mills a mile. 

Compared with the service reported on 30th 
June, 1857, there is an addition of 18,002 miles 
to the length of mail routes; 3,859,424 miles to 
the total annual transportation, being about 5.11 
per cent., and of $1,173,372 to the cost, or 17.46 
ver cent. 

The aggregate length of railroad routes has 
been increased 1,901] miles, and the annual trans- 


portation thereon 1,495,508 miles; 6.05 per cent. ; | 


at a cost of $268,454, or 10.44 per cent. 

The length of steamboat routes is greater by 
1,798 miles, and the annual transportation 51,491 
miles, costing $241,918 additional, or 1.10 percent. 
on transportation, and 24.38 per cent. on the cost. 

The addition to coach routes is 4,371 miles in 
length, 464,804 miles in annual transportation, or 
2.43 per cent., and $499,018 in cost, or 35.37 per 
cent. 


The additional length of inferior routes is 


9,932 miles; the additional annual transportation || 


1,847,621 miles, and the additional cost $163,982; | 


being 6.83 per cent. in transportation, and 9.87 
per cent. in cost. 

Appended to this report is a table (marked A) 
showing in detail the mail service of every grade, 
as existing in each separate State and Territory, 
on the Wth June last. 

Also a table (marked B) showing the increase 
or decrease in the several grades of service, and 
their cost, in each State and Territory, during the 
last fiscal year, together with a detailed statement 


of routes on which improvements have been made | 


and additional expense incurred. 


The lettings of new contracts for the term com- | 


mencing Ist July last embraced twenty-one States 
and Territories of the northwest, west, and south- 
west, including California, New Mexico, Utah, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

The following table shows the new service, as 
in operation on the 30th September, including the 
overland mail route from St. Louis and Memphis 
to San Francisco; also the route from New Or- 
leans via ‘Tehuantepec to San Francisco: 


Milesin Miles of annual 
Conveyance. length. transportation. Cost. 
Railroad............ 8,603 8,972,850 $1,022,437 
Steamboat........+. 16,146 3,321,462 1,361,758 
Coach..... eocvsce oo 40,055 13,933,727 2,580,460 
Inferior modes......115,547 18,997,016 1,520,554 








Total..ccccsecee 180,351 

Compared with the service on 30th June last, 
the length of routes is increased 27,973 miles; the 
annual transportation thereon 9,026,666 miles, 
and the cost $2,243,156. 

Divided as follows, to wit: 


45,225,055 


$6,485,210 








| 
| 


| 


Annual 
Length. transportation. Cost. 
Railroad ........ osose (OW 807.047 $271,168 
Steamboat............ 6.291 456 590 337 558 
COGCR adoscevicses ess J1061 5,485,946 1,288,814 | 
Inferior modes....... 9.145 2,277,083 345,616 
Total increase..... 27,973 9,026 ,666 #2243, 156 


_ Appended hereto isa statement marked —, show- 
ing the routes on which additional expense was 


| incurred: 


On the 30th of June last there were in the ser- 


| vice— 


The number of contract- || 


140 route agents, at a compensation of..... $334,750 00 
28 express route agents, do. coceece 28,000 00 


23 local agents, do. oesees 29.989 00 
1,464 mail messengers, do. eevese 184,634 41 


Making & total Of.........ssceccecccvecens 


| This amount, with the increased cost of ser- 


vice under new contracts commencing on 

the Ist of July. ....ccccccceveccencccssece 25943,156 00 
Added to the cost of service asin operationon  * 

ee eT ree 





Makes the total amount for the current year. .$10,615,947 41 














Shi oe 


| REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 
The expenditures of the Department in the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1858 : 
| $12,722,470 01. » amounted to 


For transportation of inland mails, including 
ments to route agents, local agents, and mail oa 
. For transportation of foreign mails, to wit: 97,821,556 3 
New York to Liverpool....... ..@33,758 48 
New York to Bremen,.........+ 100,585 93 
New York to Havre...........++ 99,828 19 
Charleston to Havana........... 60,000 00 
New Orleans to Vera Cruz...... 29,053 89 
Aspinwall to Panama..........+ 100,000 00 
Agency at Panaima........+0606. 1,270 85 


— 424,497 34 
© 246,054 17 
2,355,016 98 





TOM crcvecvovcvccegescsciee oe eevccscoce 
For compensation to postmasters......eees 
For clerks in post Off1C€S...... 000+ eeeeeeee 918.272 73 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters....... 16.613 38 
For office furniture for post offices......... 2,927 70 
For advertising.......... 128.034 99 
For mail bags.......... 38,454 19 
For blanks ....... ass ehepde <0 tp aike 106,277 76 
For mail locks, keys, and office stamps..... 13,485 09 
For mail depredations and special agents... 73,527 01 
For postage stamps and stamped envelopes.. 93,019 19 
For dead letters claimed......sseceeseeeees 98 
For Wrapping PADET ..00000000000200.e0sbes 50,299 67 
For payments to letter carriers........es008 174,038 19 
For miscellaneous payments..........eee8 193,544 02 
For payments for balances due on British : 


BORED 6.0 vcineds ensues dn0500 boeeus ehanda ee 


For payments for balances due on Bremen 


see eeeee 


282,406 17 


MBS... ccsesees eee tees cecces res sees 2,859 14 
lor payments for balances due on Hamburg 

ee eT ee re ee ee 1,366 13 
For payments for balances due on French 

SO ivee aces ce ecce cece ceceseee ceed cove 26,343 47 





— 


Total of expenditures......... 000000 0000$12,722,470 OL 





If there be added to the above $91 90 lost by 
bad debts, and the sum of $925 35 gained on the 

| suspense account be subtracted, then the net 
| amount of expenditures will be $12,721,636 56, 


|| as adjusted in the Auditor’s office. 


The gross revenue for the year 1858, including 
receipts from letter-carriers and from foreign post- 
ages, amounted to $7,486,792 86, as stated below: 


Letter postage, received in money..........+ $904,299 13 
| Received for postage stamps and envelopes 
| BOND. nace cccecc sees ccveve cevece sons encege DytOemle Oe 
| Received for postage on ‘newspapers and 
PRM PSs «nas veiis ve vede seuss 591.976 90 
| Received for postage for registered letters..... 28,145 16 
Received for fines............. ented enema 85 00 
Received on account of emoluments......... 89,644 96 
Received from letter carriers .........eeeee0. 174,038 10 
Received from dead letters unclaimed........ 3,410 66 
| Miscellaneous receipts ...sccccees cesses cecs 3,878 92 
| 
! 


Total revenue i... ccccccwwesees ovce cocci s4e0, 192 86 
To the gross revenue above stated are to be 
added the permanent annual appropriations, 
amounting to $700,000 granted to the Depart- 
| ment by the acts of March 3, 1847, and March 
| 3, 1851, for the transportation and delivery of free 
| mail matter for Congress and the Executive De- 
| partments, thus making the whole revenue of the 
| year amount to $8,186,792 86, which falls short 
of the expenditures, as adjusted on the Auditor’s 
books, $4,534,843 70. 

I beg leave to invite attention to the full and 
| highly satisfactory report of the Auditor, hereto 
| appended. From this interesting document, I de- 
| rive the following brief sypnosis of the financial 
| operations of the Department in the past fiscal 
year: 

The balance standing to the credit of the Department, on 
the books of the Auditor, on the 30th day of June, 1857, 
WOR sink vddavs sce suns wwisks dgcdbay 0 vCmeeST ee 

The receipts of the Department from all 
sources during the year 185%, including a 
gain of $925 35 on the suspense account, 
GMOUNte 00... cca seccsecdcesccces suc 

The amount of the various appropriations 
drawn from the Treasury during the year 


WAS ceeccecececereneeessees wees weresesee 


7,487,718 2 


4,679,270 71 
Making the total of receipts............. 13,330,874 97 
The whole amount of expendituses in the 
year, including $91 90 for accounts closed 
by bad debts, Was.......ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 12,722,561 91 





Leaving to the credit of the Department on 











the Ist July, 1858.....cceceesseeseeesees $608,313 06 
ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES IN 
1859. 
Expenditures. 


The ‘gate sum appropriated by the act of Congress, 
approved June 14, 188, for the service of the Post Office 
Department in 1859, exclusive of the transportation of 
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jetter CALTICTS, WAS. .ceeeee cere eee seeeee F14,085,520 00 
For the transportation of the mail between 
Charleston and Havana, act of June 14, 
par the transportation of the mails over the 
isthmus of Panama, act June 14, loos.... 
For the mail between New York and Havre, 
the postages as allowed by the fifth section 
of the act of June 14, 1858, estimated at.. 
For payments of balances due to foreign 
countries, estimated. .... teen nee e eee . 
For payments of letter carriers, actof March 


8, JROL, ESTIMATE. ceecee cece cece eens cues 


wee Ter Pee eer ee Pee eee eee eee eee) 


100,009 00 


91,000 00 


Estimated expenditures in 1859.......6+++ 14,776,520 00 
Means for 1859. 

The balance standing to the eredit of the 
Department on the Auditor’s books, on the 
ist July, 1858, Was.......0.. $608,313 06 

The gross revenue for the year 
1259, including foreign post- 
ages, fees paid in by letter 
carriers, and misceljaneous 
receipts, is estimated at...... 

Of the appropriations made by 
the acts of March 3, 1847, 
March 3, 1851, and June 14, 
1858, there is applicable to 
the expenses of 1859 the sum 
eee Se Sr 


7,786,080 00 








Total means for 1859........... 11,0»4,393 06 





Deficiency of means for the service of 1859, $3,683,127 06 


OCEAN AND FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 

The aggregate amount of postage (sea, inland, 
and foreign) on mails transported from July 1, 
1857, to February 19, 1858, by the steamers of 
the New York and Liverpool (Collins) line was 
$111,192 52; and by temporary steamships em- 
ployed on same line during residue of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1858, $41,637 13, making a 
total of $152,829 65, postages forthe year. ‘The 
postages by this line during the year ending June 
30, 1857, amounted to $210,463 03. 

The postages upon mails conveyed during the 
last fiscal year by the United States steamers of 
the New York, Southampton, and Bremen line, 
were $102,603 09, and by the New York, South 
ampton, and Havre line, $105,923 26, being a 
decrease of $35,151 69 by the Bremen, and an 
increase of $7,973 21 by the Havre line, as com- 
pared with the previous fiscal year. 


The amount of letter postages upon mails ex- | 


50,000 00 


| 
j 
i 
| 
| 
} 


325,000 00 | 
175,000 00 | 


changed with Great Britain during the year end- | 


ing June 30, 1858, was $802,771 64; with Prus- 
sia, $325,763 60; Bremen, $27,905 92; France, 
$205,826 42; Hamburg, $15,879 74; being a de- 
crease on British mails of $71,423 11; on Prus- 
sian mails of $1,108 97; on Bremen mails of 
$24,177 07; and an increase on French mails of 
$164,638 23, and on Hamburg mails of $14,820 14, 


compared with the preceding year. Netincreased | 
letter postages on European mails, $82,749 22. | 


The postal arrangements with France and Ham- 
burg which have recently gone into operation, 
have caused a diversion of much of the corre- 


spondence with the continent of Europe heretofore | 


exchanged via England and via Bremen to the 
routes via France and via Hamburg, which ac- 
counts for the large decrease on British and Bre- 
men mails during the past year. 


Europe was $1,378,147 32. On mails sent to Great 
Britain, $380,180 58; to Prussia, $193,765 95; to 
Bremen, $11,866 36; to France, $101,414 66; and 
to Hamburg, $10,308 37. ‘Total sent, $697,535 92. 
On mails received from Great Britain, $422,591 06; 
from Prussia, $131,997 65; from Bremen, $16,039 
6; from France, $104,411 76; and from Ham- 
burg, $5,571 37. ‘Total received, $680,611 40. 

otal postages collected in the United States, 


$842,624 53; in Great Britain, Prussia, Bremen, | 


France, and Hamburg, $535,522 79. Excess of 


postage collected in the United States, $307,101 74. | 


Total postages for the year from the New York, 
Aspinwall, and California lines, $306,747 47; 


from the Charleston and Havana line, $9,125 42; | 


and from the New Orleans and Vera Cruz line, 
$4,359 37. 

I regret that, since the expiration of the con- 
tracts for the Bremen and Havre lines, our ocean 
mail steamship service to Europe has not been 
established on any permanent basis. The ships 
of the New York and Liverpool line were with- 
drawn in the month of February, 1858, and no 
Service has been performed under the Collins con- 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


forego mails, of payments for foreign postages, and to 1) tract since that time. 


| tracts. 


This contract being with 
the Navy Department, the Postmaster General 
had no control over it, and of course no power 
either to enforce fulfillment or to annul for repeat- 
ed failures, as in the case of ordinary mail con- 
The temporary contracts for service to 
Southampton, Bremen, and Havre expiring on 
the Ist of June last, | was very solicitous, either 
that the trips upon the Collins line shou!d be re- 
sumed, or that the contract should be declared at 
an end, so that by new arrangements I could se- 
cure the full number of weekly trips, by Ameri- 
can vessels, necessary to alternate regularly with 
the ships of the Cunard line. Hence, soon after 
the adjournment of Congress, I sought to ascer- 
tain whetlier or not I could depend on the resump- 


tion of service under the Collins contract; but it | 


was notuntil quite late in the summer that I could 
obtain any reliable information on the subject. 
At length a proposition was made to resume the 
service, provided the ships could be allowed to 
make Portland, instead of New York, the Amer- 
ican terminus of the line This proposition was 
declined by the Navy Department, and, the con- 
tract still remaining in force, it was out of my 
power to engage other than temporary service by 
the single trip on that line, as authorized by a 
provision in the first section of the act of last ses- 
sion making appropriations for ocean steamship 
mails. This delay and uncertainty in respect to 
this line had the effect, also, independently of any 
other cause, to prevent the making of any per- 
manent contracts for the other lines necessary to 
furnish the full number of trips required; and the 
result has been that all the service performed has 
been entirely of a temporary character. Upon 
the Collins line, up to the 30th of September, 1858, 
nine outward and seven inward trips have been 
performed for the sea postage on the mails con- 


veyed, atan average sum of $5,379 per round | 


trip, and five round trips for the sea and inland 
vostage, amounting to $7,125 pertrip. Upon the 
Bremen line, from June 1, 1857, to October 21, 
1858, inclusive, fourteen outward and fifteen in- 


| ward trips have been performed by Cornelius 


Vanderbilt for the sea and United States inland 
postage, averaging $8,621 per round trip; and 


| upon the New York and Havre line, from June 


1, 1857, to October 6, 1858, inclusive, the old con- 
tractors have made sixteen round trips on same 


| terms, averaging $7,491 per trip. 


| vessels, it is certain that parties now stand ready | 
to take the mails for the sea postage. 
| this service be relinquished entirely to foreign | 


The fourth section of the act of last session, 
above referred to, provides that ‘‘it shall not be 
lawful for the Postmaster General to make any 
steamship or other new contract for carrying the 
mails on the sea for a longer period than two 
years, nor for any other compensation than the 
sea and inland postages on the mails so trans- 
ported;”’ and the fifth section of said act confines 
the compensation to the sea postage only, if the 
transportation is by a foreign vessel. Can the 
service be obtained on these terms? I believe it 
may be. If deemed expedient to employ foreign 


3ut shall 


| Steamers? and if not, will American lines con- 
The total postages on letter mails exchanged with || 


tract under the existing law? Nothing is clearer 
than that itis for the interest of this Government 
to employ American in preference to foreign 
steamers for the conveyance of our mails, if they 
can be secured on the terms authorized by law; 
but whether this may be done, is a matter of 
doubt. Save during the winter months, there 


'would probably be no difficulty in getting the 


mails carried on these terms; but for a period so 
short as two years, itis hardly probable that con- 
tracts with American lines could be obtained to 
carry regularly the year round. To secure to 


such lines their due share of the postages, it is | 
essential that perfect regularity should be ob- | 


served in winter as well as during the other months 
of the year, by at least a weekly oe and 
arrival on either side. The want of regularity 
heretofore has had the effect to give the advantage 
to the British lines. 
me, that of the correspondence, for instance, be- 
tween the United States and Switzerland, out of 


5,000 letters, 4,800 were transmitted by British | 


vessels, owing, it is believed, mainly to the cir- 
cumstance of the known regularity of these ves- 
sels in sailing onagivenday. Why may not the 
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The evidence is now before || 
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same regularity be established and maintained by 

American ships? Let this be done, and no good 

reason is perceived why they may not carry an 

equal proportion of the mails, the postage on which 

would afford a fair compensation for the service. 

This is susceptible of demonstration. For in- 

stance, the aggregate amount of sea and United 

States inland postages on the mails by the differ- 

ent lines of United States and foreign mail pack- 

ets between the United States and Europe, for 
the year ending June 30, 1853, was $1,266,869. 
This, for semi-weekly service, would give an 

average of $12,181 the round trip, or at the rate 
of $633,434 per annum for the weekly service de-' 
sired from an American line or lines, with the 
prospect of a steady increase from a constantly 
increasing trade and correspondence. 

As calculated to furnish the requisite facilities 
of communication between Europe and the south- 
ern and southwestern States, the projected lines 
between Norfolk and England and between New 
Orleans and Bordeaux, in France, are among the 
most important to be established. It is unneces- 
sary to point out the advantages these lines would 
be certain to have in developing the resources of 
those States. ‘They could not fail to be otherwise 
than highly satisfactory. ‘The lines to Bremen 
and Elavre, touching at Southampton, should be 
continued; and, if practicable, increased to semi- 
monthly service. A Bremen company are now 
running fine steamers semi-monthly between New 
York and Bremenhaven, carrying the mails for 
the postages. If this can be done by parties in 
Bremen, why not, also, by enterprising citizens of 
the United States, and thus secure a regular and 
permanent weekly communication ? Such an ar- 
rangement would not only afford the best and 
cheapest means for the transmission of the mails 
between the United States and continental Europe, 
and it may be to and from the East Indies by the 
way of Trieste, but it would also be highly advan- 
tageous in a commereial point of view. With re- 
ference to an American overland communication 
to India via Trieste, lam credibly informed that 
negotiations are pending to this end between the 
Lloyd Steamship Companies of Bremen and Tri- 
este and the intermediate railroad companies; and 
that it is intended to take effect so soonas a weekly 
line is established between the United States and 
Bremen. It is believed that this route will fur- 
nish cheaper and better facilities of communica- 
tion than any existing route. 

ut if the compensation for ocean steamship 
service is to be limited to the postages, it cannot 

| be expected that parties will contract for so short 
a term as two years, and obligate themselves to 
carry during the winter months. I would, there- 
fore, respectfully recommend that the law be so 
far modified as to extend the term for all such 
contracts to a period not exceeding ten years, at 
the discretion of the Postmaster General. 

As regards a line from some suitable port in the 
United States to Brazil, and the extension of the 
California line from Panama to the south Pacifie 
coast, which, for commercial as well as for mail 
purposes, it is so desirable should be established, 
and the line from New Orleans to Vera Cruz, it 
is apparent that the postages to be derived there- 
from would defray but a trifling portion of the 
expense of the service. I regard itas highly im- 
portant that the line to Vera Cruz should be con- 
tinued. From the Ist of July to the Ist of No- 

| vember of this year, there was no mail upon this 
| line, and temporary service is now performed for 
the postages only, in the hope that Congress will 
immediately authorize the making of a contract 
at a reasonable compensation. I respectfully rec- 
ommend this, and that the same authority be 
granted respecting lines to Brazil and the south 
Pacific. ‘The contract on the Charleston and Ha- 
vana line will expire on the 30th of June next, 

| and this, also, it is apparent, will require other 
aid than what could be derived from the postages 
|, to sustainit. ‘The Vera Cruz and Havana lines, 
|| as well as the lines to California, should be classed 
as coastwise; and, whether susceptible of being 
sustained from the postages or not, should not, 
| in my judgment, be subject to that restriction. 
jut with reference to all lines where this restric- 

| tion is not imposed, I would respectfully recom- 
|, mend that the Postmaster General be prohibited 
(| from entering into any contract, except wnder 
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advertisement, inviting proposals in the ordinary 
way. The objection heretofore urged against the 
system of advertisement, that irresponsible parties 
will underbid for the purpose of selling out for a | 
bonus to others who are able to perform the ser- 
vice, will no longer hold as regards foreign lines, 
since the actof June 27, 1848, prohibits the trans- 
fer of any contract for transporting the mail to a 
foreign country. 

In my last annual report I recommended an 
appropriation for one year’s extension of the mail 
steamship contract on the Pacific, between Pan- 
ama, San Francisco, and Astoria, in order that 
the service by the connecting lines on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific sides of the Isthmus of Panama 
might terminate simultaneously, as originally in- | 
tended by Congress. A specific appropriation 
for this purpose was made in the act of June 14, 
1858; but as the fourth section of said act con- 
tains the provision, also, above mentioned, that 
the compensation under any new ocean mail 
steamship contract shall be limited to the post- 
ages on the mails so transported, the question 
was raised as to whether this provision was in- 
tended by Congress to apply to the proposed 
extension of the Pacific mai! steamship contract. 
This question was submitted to the Attorney 
General, who decided that it could not have been 
so intended; and accordingly the contract with the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which expired 
on the Ist of October, 1858, was extended, at the 
same rate of compensation, to the Ist of October, 
1859, the date of the expiration of the contract 
on this side of the isthmus; the company agree- 
ing also to transport from the Pacific terminus of 
the Tehuantepec transit, to and from San Fran- 
cisco, all mails regularly conveyed between New 
Orleans and such Pacific terminus of the Tehuan- 
tepec route, without additional compensation. — 

The New York and New Orleans Steamship 
Company, running a line of steamers between 
those cities, via Havana, heretofore carrying only 
aship-letter mail, have entered into contract with 
the Department for semi-monthly trips, except in 
July, commencing Ist of August last, and to con- 
tinue till 30th June, 1860, at a compensation lim- 
ited to the sea and inland postages on the mails 
transported. Up to 12th November, six round 
trips have been performed, the average pay per 
trip amounting to $903. 

By the time the contracts for the California 
lines, via Panama and Tehuantepec, expire, on 
the Ist of October, 1859, it is probable that the 
route by Lake Nicaragua will have been reopened, 
and in successful operation. This presents the 
question whether one, two, or all three of these 
routes shall thereafter be employed for mail pur- 
poses. The Tehuantepec route is the shortest 
and most readily protected against interruptions, 
but it will be comparatively too new, and the line 
of staging too long, to furnish with certainty ade- 
quate and satisfactory communication between 
our Atlantic and Pacific possessions. While itis 
destined, no doubt, to become a transit of the first 
importance, and will deserve the highest patron- 
age and encouragement, still it cannot supersede 
the necessity of one or more routes through Cen- 
tral America. Indeed, every year is demonstrat- 
ing that the United States may need, not only for 
postal, but for commercial purposes of vast mag- 
nitude, additional transit routes. The Panama 
isthmus route is now used only under a contract 
with the railroad company, who, in turn, hold it 
by acharter granted by the local Government. | 
This company might, at any time, refuse to con- 
tract with the United States, or its demands for | 
transportation might be so exorbitant as toamount 
to a prohibition. After much controversy, the | 
Department has not been able to reduce the price 
of transportation of the mails upon it below 
$100,000 per annum, a price believed to be en- | 
tirely too high for only forty-eight miles of rail- 
road; and there will be the same exposure to ex- 
orbitant demands upon the Nicaragua route, under 
the direction of a private company. To relieve || 
the Department from a condition so dependent, | 
as well as to create a competition which might | 
prevent extortion, it is of the highest importance | 
that the route by Nicaragua should be reopened, | 
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lic treaty. Without this, in view of the unstable 
condition of the local Governments of Central 
America, the safety and security of transporta- 
tion can hardly be relied on. Contracts given by 
these Governments to individuals or companies, 
in the absence of a regular treaty, under which, 
if necessary, the power of the United States might 
be invoked to enforce fulfillment, may be irregu- 
larly, if not unjustly, revoked, and the Depart- 
ment be embarrassed by the rival claims of con- 
tending parties, unable to determine satisfactorily 
with whom it should contract. 

The late treaties with China and Japan, and the 
rapid growth and vast mineral resources of Aus- 
tralia, have made all the trarsit routes of Central 
America of increased importance to the United 
States. By them the Atlantic section of our coun- 
try would be enabled equally with that of the Pa- 
cific to participate in that Asiatic commerce which 
made ‘Tyre, Alexandria, Venice, and Genoa, the 
market-houses of the world. It is the almost ex- 
clusive enjoyment of this trade which makes Great 
Britain the first commercial Power of modern 
times. 


The United States, from her mediate position | 
between Europe and Asia, and from her agricul- | 


tural productions, particularly those of cotton and 
tobacco, ought now to participate largely in the 
advantages of this trade. This she would be en- 
abled to do by the free use of these transits, and 
by the other communications already opened and 
in guccessful operation between the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, especially when these communica- 
tions are taken in connection with the establish- 
ment of a steam mail line from San Francisco to 
Japan and China. Such a line, it is confidently 
believed, would draw to it not only the corre- 


' spondence and travel of our own country, but of 


Great Britain and most of the continent of Eu- 
rope. These, with its commercial profits, would 
probably sustain it without any other subsidy 
than the postages on the mails conveyed. After 
the first three years, the Department feels confi- 
dent that no subsidy whatever would be required 
to sustain it. Before even three years will expire, 
there is every probability that a line of telegraph 
will be completed from San Francisco to New 
York, and, indeed, toevery important city on the 
Aulanuc. Such a line is already made, as we un- 
derstand, nearly to the summit of the great Ne- 
vada. Letters written in England, and many 
parts of the continent, are transmitted by steam- 
ers to Boston, New York, &c., in from nine to 
eleven days. They can be transmitted by tele- 
graph to San Francisco in one or two days at 
most, and thence shipped by the mail line to Japan, 
and China, Australia, &c. No other mode of 
communication can be as expeditious as this; and 
such correspondence would, therefore, constitute, 
with the regular full letter correspondence pass- 
ing through this country, no inconsiderable eie- 
ment for the support of such a line. It is a very 
singular fact that the Minister from Japan to the 
United States, instead of coming eastward direct 
to San Francisco, and thence to Washington, is 
expected to go to England by the Isthmus of Suez, 
and thence to take passage to the city of New 
York. So our Ministers to China must go and 
return by the same circuitous route. The prob- 
ability that by suitable exertions much of this 
trade, travel, and correspondence can be made to 
pass over this continent, is to be found in the 
strenuous exertions now making by Great Brit- 
ain to secure the same through her own Canadian 
possessions. This rivalry of effort is for the great- 
est commerce of the world, and should call forth, 
as doubtless it will, the energies of both nations 
to secure such portions of it as each shall think 
itself fairly entitled to receive. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, ‘NARON V. BRO ¥. 

Postmaster General. 
To the Presipent or toe Unitep States. 





Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


DrEraRTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
December 2, 1858. 
Sia: In the administration of the Interior De- 


and its undisturbed use for the transportation of || partment, there is no subject of greater rey ere 


the mails, passen 
war, secured by 


rs, troops, and munitions of | or of degper interest to the 
e solemn guarantees of a pub- || States, than that of the public lands. Our sys- 


ople of the United 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 
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tem of disposing of them is the most j; 
equal, and, at the same time, the most Sete 
to their rapid settlement and tion from P 
wild and unproductive state, that has ever = 
devised by any Government which has escased 
extensive tracts of uncultivated land. {tiga sy 
tem peculiar to the United States, and js based 
upon the simple but just principle, that, as the ub 
lic domain is the property of the people of al] the 
States collectively, any individual desiring to » 3 
propriate to himself any particular portion of it 
is allowed to do so by paying into the common 
Treasury a moderate consideration. 
Large grants have been made by Congress 
from time to time, to several of the States, of por. 
tions of the public lands lying within their re. 
to public uses. The 
as been justified is, that, 





_as a landed proprietor, the United States receives 


| full remuneration for the grants in the enhanced 


value and more ready sale of the residue of the 
public lands, resulting from the execution of the 


| respective trusts by the several States. 


With but few exceptions, grants have never 


| been made to individuals, except as a remunera- 
tion for meritorious services, or for the public 


benefit. 

In our earlier legislation provision was made 
for passing the title to individuals for limited 
quantities of land, embracing their improvements, 
when their only claim of title was possession or 


| settlement at or prior to certain dates. This pol- 


icy, Which grew out of the peculiar condition of 
French, Spanish, and British settlements, was but 
temporary, applicable to certain circumstances, 
and regarded as a measure of justice, and for 
quieting titles, rather than as a donation of lands, 

In Florida, however, and in the Territories of 
Oregon, Washington, and New Mexico, not only 
was provision made for the allowance of the 
claims of settlers, who were then upon the pub- 
lic lands, without the payment of a consideration, 


| but donation grants were offered to persons who 


should emigrate and settle within specified periods 
of time. Such donations, though inuring to in- 


| dividuals, were made as a means of. public de- 


fense, and were believed to be well calculated to 


| promote the military strength of distant settle- 


ments exposed to the hostile attacks and preda- 
tory visits of Indian tribes; but, as a measure of 


| public policy, it has proved fallacious, and ought 


|| not to be renewed. These proffered donations 


| have always been coupled with the condition of 
actual settlement and occupancy for a period of 
not less than four years; and the rights and ben- 


efits accruing therefrom, though not alienable by 
the settler, have been secured to his heirs in case 
of his death. On account of the length of resi- 


dence required, and the other conditions imposed 


on claimants, the result thus far has been, that 
complications have arisen in determining titles, 
and in these complications and consequent de- 
lays the titles to the adjacent lands have been 
involved. 

The enterprise and fondness for change which 


| characterizes the frontiersman, too often make 
| him impatient of so long a residence before en- 


joying the absolute control of his settlement, and 
an improvident forfeiture of his claim is frequently 


| incurred. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| any consideration. 


Wherever the preémption laws are available as 
a means of securing homes, the settlers will gen- 
erally prefer to pay for their lands, and complete 


| their titles at once, rather than wait for years, and 


then obtain their patents without the payment of 
This is made evident by the 
fact that Congress has been constrained, from 4 
sense of justice to those who have sought to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the several donation 
acts, to pass laws for their relief, substituting 
payments in cash in lieu of further continued res- 
idence. : 

As an aptillustration of these views, I will refer 
to the practical working of the donation system 
in the State of Florida. The t of land under 
the act for the armed occupation of Florida, ap- 

roved August 4, 1842, was limited to two hun- 
fired thousand acres. The eagerness of settlers 
to avail themselves of the benefits of this grant 
is shown by the issuance of 1,321 permits for 160 
acres each, which amounted in the aggregate to 
211,360 acres. 
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In the year 1844, a supplemental act was | surveyed lands ready to be brought into market, stored since March 3, 1857, and it is expected that 
passed, Substituting eash payments for the con- was 61,951,049 acres; and there were then sub- additional quantities will be restored carly in the 
dition of the continued residence; and under the — ject to sale at private entry, at all the land offices, year 1859. 
original and supplemental acts only 116 claims over 80,000,000 acres. It is now satisfactorily ascertained that mines 
have been finally approved and patented, amount- Under the various acts of Congress, of 1847, of the precious metals are to be found in the 
ing to 18,560 acres. 1850, 1852, and 1855, there have been issued Territories of Washington, Oregon, New Mex- 

On the Ist of July, 1848, another act was passed | 516,768 military bounty-land warrants, requiring ico, and Kansas, and the time has arrived for the 
for the relief of those to whom permits had been 55,731,890 acres of the public domain to satisfy Government of the United States to adopt some 

ranted, dispensing with continued residence on them. Of these, 416,632 had been located,tothe definite policy as to its mineral lands. Underthe 
the specific tract. This act required the employ- 30th September last, on 44,238,030 acres of land, act of March 3, 1858, providing for the survey of 
ment of an agent for the adjustment of this class leaving outstanding 100,136 warrants, calling for | the public lands in California, the surveyor gen- 
of cases; and it appears that 283 claims under it | 11,493,860 acres of iand. eral is prohibited from laying off, by subdivisional 


were approved and patented, amounting to 45,280 The report of the Commissioner of the General _ lines, those townships of land which are mineral. 
acres. There still remain 57 claims suspended | Land Office exhibits the progress now being made The several laws securing the right of preémp- 
for various causes, amounting to 9,120 acres— __ in the several surveying districts, in the prepa- tion to actual settlers specially proVide that this 


and few, if any, of these will ever be carried into ration of other and additional lands for sale: and right shall not attach to mineral lands; and when 
patent; Whilst there are 865 claims which have it may be confidently expected that during the mineral lands have been sold special provisions 
been absolutely forfeited and canceled, amount- next calendar year the receipts from the sales of | have been made for the disposal of them. The 
ing to 138,400 acres. From the foregoing state- public lands, and the quantities sold and located question presented is, shall these mineral lands 
ment it will be perceived that only about one will be greatly increased. It is estimated, that, be forever withheld from market, and kept open 
twelfth of the whole area te to be granted without some detrimental change in our system, for all persons who may desire to work them and 
has been secured finally to claimants under the — the income from this souree will reach at least gather their rich products, or shall they, like ag- 


acts of 1842and 1844, (and asmall portionof this $5,000,000. ricultural lands, be surveyed and sold, and thus 


was paid for;) that not one fourth has been finally By the acts of Congress of March 2, 1849,and_ pass into the ownership of individuals? This 
secured under the relieving act of 1848; and that | September 28, 1850, those swampand overflowed question is interesting and of great momey; and 
more than two thirds has been wholly forfeited. | lands in the several States in the Union, made | I submit whether it would not be a wise and sound 


| have no hesitancy therefore inexpressingthe — thereby unfit for cultivation, which remained un- policy at this time to pass a general law reserving 
opinion that a system of donations of this char- sold, were granted to the States, respectively, to all auriferous, silver, and cinnabar mines—the 
acter, While it is not called for by the bona fide enable said States to reclaim all the swamp and precious metals—from sale, for the use and occu- 
settler, is unwise, unjust, unequal, and fraught | overflowed lands within their limits. pancy of the people of the United States, under 


with mischief. It has embarrassed communi- The aggregate quantity of land selected and re- such regulations as Congress may prescribe, and 
ties and retarded rather than accelerated settle- | ported to the 30th of September last, as inuring leaving those lands containing copper, iron, lead, 
ments. to the States under these grants, is 55,129,492.13 and coal—the useful minerals—subject to the ordi- 


Under our system of public sales and preémp- acres; of which there have been approved and nary laws of settlementand sale for their develop- 
tion rights, settle ments been made on a se- || certified to said States, under the act of 1849, ment. The extent of these defies estimate, and 
cure and permanent basis. The tide of emigra- | 7,379,994.23 acres; and under the act of 1850, gives assurance to our people, in the future, of 
tion has rolled westward from the Atlantic coast, | 33,543,187.38 acres; making an aggregate of unbounded wealth. 

driving the Indian before it, and leaving in its | 40,923,181.61 acres. Peace and quiet have been restored to Utah, and 


rear flourishing States and prosperous communi- | Patents have been issued under the actof 1850 some additional legislation will be required to 
ties, till it has now reached the heart of the con- | for 28,716,834.11 acres; and if to this quantity we _ place its inhabitants on an equality with those of 
tinent; while from the shores of the Pacific, for add the 7,379,994.23 acres embraced in the certifi- the other Territories. 

several years past, the enterprising pioneer has cates issued under the act of 1849, which have the The organic act provides that the Constitution 
been on his steady march eastward, exploring | same effect as a patent, we shall have an aggre- and laws of the United States, not locally inap- 


unknown territory, and bringing to lightthevich || gate of 36,096,828.34 acres, for which a complete — plicable, shall be in full force in said Territory. 
mine and the prolific soil which the industrious | title has passed tothe States. It is an unsettled question whether this general 
settler will soon occupy and improve. These munificent grants, if wisely applied by — provision, unsupported by any other act of legis- 

The system yielding these results has been the _ the respective States, will enable them to reclaim lation, secures to the settlers upon the public lands 
work ofenlightened legislation extending through and open to settlement and cultivation the most ia Utah the rights and benefits of the stveral pre- 
half acentury. It is peculiarly adapted to the fertile lands lying in the valley of the Mississippi, emption laws. In that Territory we have already 


wants and characteristics of our people. It lies | which, had they been retained by the United more than two million acres returned as surveyed 
at the foundation of our rapid progress as a na- | States, and Jeft in their natural condition, would and ready for market. Occupants are upon these 
tion, has developed our physical resources, and, have retarded the growth of the country foranin- lands, and want to obtain titles to their homes; 
in my opinion, needs no material change. definite time, being unavailable for production, and [ submit whether it would not be an act of 

The report of the Commissioner of the Gen- | and a fruitful cause of disease and death. justice to the people of Utah to establish in that 
eral Land Office, which accompanies this commu- During the Thirty-Fourth Congress several ‘crritory a land office, and at the same time, in 


nication, shows the scope and magnitude of this | acts were passed making grants of public lands. express terms, extend the preémption laws, so as 
branch of the public service, and demonstrates | to the States of Iowa, Alabama, Florida, Louis- to embrace all the inhabitants residing within its 
the promptness and energy with which its oper- | iana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mississippi, and limits. 


ations have been conducted. Minnesota, to aid in the construction of certain 3y the treaty of 1838 with the several tribes of 

During the fiscal year ending the 30th June, || railroads within these States, respectively. New York Indians, a tract of land lying in the 
1858, there have been disposed of to individuals These grants were made in 1856, principally, southern part of Kansas, and containing, by es- 
9,607 ,058.46 acres of the a lands, of which | and about the time of the passage of the various | timate, 1,824,000 acres, was reserved and set apart 
3,804,908 acres were sold for cash, yielding laws, appeals were made to this Department to for the future home of those Indians. Nine dif- 


$2,116,768; and 5,802,153 acres were located with | close the local land offices, and withdraw from | ferent tribes were parties to this treaty, and it was 
military bounty land warrants. market the public lands which, it was supposed, | stipulated and agreed that such of the tribes as 
Of the quantity sold for cash 817,529.35 acres would be likely to fall within fifteen miles of the || did not accept and agree to remove to the country 
were sold at and above $1 25 per acre, and yielded | proposed roads. This request was acceded to; set apart for their future homes, within fiye years, 
$1,150,166 73; whilst 2,987,397.11 acres were | and when I took charge of the Departmentof the should forfeit to the United States all interest in 
sold at graduated prices, for which the sum of | Interior, 1 found a very large amount of lands | lands so set apart. Twenty years have elapsed, 
$966,601 29 was received into the Treasury. | in the States mentioned thus withheld from sale | and no one of these tribes, as tribes, has accepted 
These figures show a greater diminution of || and settlement. Thegrants made by Congressto the conditions of the treaty. Individual mem- 
cash receipts from the sales of public lands than | States, so far as accepted, have been transferred bers of the tribes, however, have removed, and 
was anticipated. But the condition of the people | by them to railroad companies. Desirous of al- || are now settled upon this reservation. Accord- 
in the frontier States and Territories was such, | lowing the companies every reasonable facility | ing to the estimate made at the date of the treaty, 
that to bring lands heretofore unoffered into mar- | in availing themselves of the full benefit of the | the quantity of lands reserved was sufficient to 
ket during the past summer was deemed oppres- | bounty of Congress, yet believing the continued allot each soul of all the tribes three hundred and 
sive to the settlers thereon. The crops had, for | withdrawal of the lands from market forany great | twenty acres of land. Although the Indians, as 
the most part, failed. In some localities sick- | period of time would operate injuriously upon tribes, have forfeited all claim to the tract of land 
ness, and in others floods, had occasioned losses | other interests in those States, notice was given | reserved for them, yet those who have removed 
and distress, whilst the scarcity of money was | that a reasonable time would be allowed the com- are in equity entided to their pro rata share. A 
everywhere prevalent and paralyzing. But asa | panies to locate the routes definitely, and in the | due regard to the welfare and prosperity of the 
longer ostponement of the sales, it is believed, || event of their failure to do so, the suspension of | Territory of Kansas demands that these lands 
would be prejudicial to the welfare and prosper- | the lands would be removed. should be surveyed and opened to settlement and 
ity of the respective communities, and as a lib- The length of the railroads provided for, under _ sale. Indeed, a large number of settlements has 
eral indulgence has always been afforded to the || the legislation of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, in already been made within ‘he limits of the reser- 
settlers upon unoffered lands, it is contemplated || the several States mentioned, so far as the grants vation, and the people are anxious to acquire titles 
to bring into open market several million acres || therefor have been accepted, is, as ascertained, | to their homes. Justice to the resident Indians 
during the ensuing year. || partly by estimate, 4,649} miles, and the quantity | cannot be done without congressional aid, and I 
The lands which have been sold and located || of land which will pass to the companies amounts | recommend the passage of a law securing to the 
during the year were, in the main, for actual set- || to 11,789,687 acres. emigrant Indians the amount of land to which 
tlement or cultivation. || Of the lands which had been withdrawn from || they may be equitably entitled, and declaring the 
On the 30th September, 1858, the quantity of || market, more than 18,590,000 acres have been re- | residue public Jands open to settlement. 
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Under the acts of Congress making appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department, approved 
Mareh 3, 1855, and March 3, 1857, preémption 
rights are secured in certain cases to mail con- 
tractors, Great difficulty and embarrassmenthave 
ariser in the execution of these laws, and that 
interpretation has been adopted,as most consist- 
ent with the terms as well as with the obvious 
desien and meaning of Luese laws, which confines 
the benefit of the act to those routes extending 
throuck the ‘Territorics, from the line of the States 
west of the Mississippi river to New Mexico, 
Utah, or points ov the Pacific slope. By allow- 

i ntractors the right of purchase, and 
sclusive control of the best locations 


3, Which may be established along 


{ 


me the first 
therefor of ¢ 


Fs ‘ » i 
for stare stand 


' 


the rreat lines across the contin nt, it is appre- 
hended that great embarrassment will arise in thi 
future. It is suggested that these laws may be 
changed with great advantage to the service. Tl, 


instead of allowing contractors the right of pur- 
chase, limited quantities of land, at proper dis- 


tances, were reserved for the use of the postal 
rvice along these i mutes, by which each succes- 
ive contractor should have the use and control 


of the re of his 


is believe dl that mn thre 


servations during the continuane:s 
’ 
ontract, and no longer, it 
future letting of contracts a rreat cconomy would 
Lye otk cle d for the > and l cannot but com- 
mend such achange in the law to the favorable 
consid rats 


Service 


m of Congress. 


Much labor and perplexity have grown out of 


the execution of the graduation law, approved 
August 4, 1854. The third section of that act 
requir d the party applying 
the graduated price; to make affidavit * that he or 
she enters the 


to make an entry at 


same for hts or her own use, and 
purpose of actual settlement and 
vation, or tor the usc 
plantation owned or 


for the culti- 
of an adjoiming farm or 
occupied by bim or her- 
self;"’ and that ‘together with said entry, he or 
she has not acquired from the United States, un- 
der the provisions of this act, more than three 
hundred and twenty acresof land.’’ Itisidle to 
make these requirement and not enforee them; 
and, therefore, the action of the Land Ofiice has 
been to require proof of a compliance with the 
conditions of the law before delivering the pat- 
ents to the r spective claimants. Purchasers heg- 
lect or fail to make the proof in vei y many cases; 
hence suspensions become numerous, and prog- 
ress with business is prevented, to the injury of 
the citizen and the Government. On the 3d of 
March, 1857, Congress interposed, and confirmed 
all the entries made at graduated prices prior to 
that date, with afew exceptions, to the great relief 
of the claimants and the Land Office. Since then 
other similar entries have been allowed and in 
regular order carried into patents, which have 
been forwarded to the local officers for delivery, 
upon satisfactory proof being adduced of a com- 
phance with the terms of the law. 

It is believed that the graduation law will con- 
tinue to prove a fruitful source of fraud and an- 
noyance, ubless some change is made in its terms. 
Congress chould require proof of settlement and 
culuvation prior to the admission of the entry, or 
should release the purchaser from the conditions 
now unposed. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

For full information in respect to our Indian 
relations, l refer you to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and the accompany- 
ing reports of the different superintendents and 
acents, 

During the past year there has been much ex- 
citement among the wild tribes in the interior of 
the continent. ‘The withdrawal of the troops from 
the military posts on the frontier, and their march 
through the Indian country to the Territory of 
Uuh; the passage of the many supply trains of 


great magnitude, with their numerous attendants, | 
over the long route to the same destination; and | 


the discovery of new gold mines in the Territories 
of New Mexico, Kansas, and Washington, and 


in the Briush possessions adjacent to our north- | 


ern boundaries west of the Rocky Mountains, | 


have set in mouon a large class of adventurers, 


who have traversed extensive tracts of country |) 


heretofore untrod save by Indian tribes. The 
opening of three wagon roads, and the establish- 


} 
i 
} 
| 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


tinent, have presented new inducements and facil- | ed. Separate la 


ities for traveling over the plains of the interior; | 
and all these causes combined have had no little 
influence in disturbing our amicable relations with 
those nomadic tribes, that subsist almost exclu- 
sively upon the spoils of the chase. Although 
acts of hostility have resulted in some localities, 
itisa gratifying fact that, with trifling exceptions, 
the tribes with which we have existing treaty stip- 
ulations have kept their faith, and have enjoyed 
a season of peace and comparative plenty. 

When the exigencies of the service compelled 

the War Department to withdraw the troops sta- 
tioned among the tribes on the frontier, our agents 
expressed serious apprehensions of outbreaks: 
but those fears have for the most part proved 
rroundless. In those cases in which the il-feel- 
ing of some, and the dishonesty of others, have 
led to open hostility, our gallant army, by atimely 
chastisement, has taught the delinquents a lesson 
which will not soon be forgotten. Conquest has 
thus paved the way for the introduction of our 
ioliey of peace, on which rests the only hope of 
we friend of the red man that there is any good 
n store for him and his posterity. 
With the exeeption of the marauding bands 
that wander about the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, towards whom we 
should pursue an energetic and decisive policy, 
the great mass of the ludians are now in a con- 
dition and temper to inspire the hope that in- 
creased success will crown the efforts now making 
for their improvement. 

They are becoming too well acquainted with 
our power to be willing to measure their strength 
with uson the battle field. A wholesome fear of, 
and respect for, our Government have been in- 
spired, and they will not, as tribes, wantonly in- 
cur our displeasure. ‘The sword is effectually 
opening the way for the plowshare, and little now 
remains to be done to secure perpetual amity with 
the several tribes, and give fair scope to their 
growth in civilization, except to have a full and 
explicit understanding with them, and to prevent, 
if possible, their being misled by lawless and dis- 
honest white men. 

In all our dealings with the Indians, in our 
treaties, laws, and policy, the end sought to be 
attained has been the welfare and elevation of the 
race; to induce them to abandon their thriftless 
life and barbarous manners, and adopt the faith 
and practices of the Christian. Oursuccess, thus 
far, has not been commensurate with our efforts 
and expenditures; but it cannot, with truth, be 
said that the attempt to civilize the Indian is al- 
together a failure. 

In reviewing the past, itis easy to point out 
errors Which have been committed, but difficult 
to designate a general policy which, in all respects, 
would have been better, and the introduction of 
a new system, atany time, would not be without 
its drawbacks and difficulties. 

A due regard to the interests of our own people 
has compelled the Government to remove the In- 
dian tribes originally inhabiting the middle, south- 
ern, and western States, to habitations further 
west. In some instances one removal has followed 
another; change has succeeded change; and this 
unsettled state of affairs has been detrimental to 
the progress of the tribes in civilization, and an- 
tagonistic to the efforts made to convert the In- 
dian from the ways of his forefathers to the faith 
and habits of our own people. 

When new reservations have been assigned to 
tribes, too often the boundaries allowed have been 
disproportionately large, and their situation has 
thus invited them to continue the hunter life. 
Their extensive domain has been held in com- 
mon, and therefore separate individual property, 
so essential to individual exertion and general in- | 
dustry, has been comparatively unknown among | 
them. The heavy annual largesses that have | 
been given to some tribes, when divided among | 
their people at stated periods, amount toa stipend, | 
which without furnishing an adequate support, 
is yet large enough to destroy their self-reliance, 
repress such industry as physical want might | 
otherwise compel, and create a taste for profliga- | 
cy, which strengthens their natural aversion to | 
constant labor or employment. 

These characteristics of our past policy should | 


} 
1 
] 


ment of the overland mail routes across the con- |, be changed. Removals of tribes should be avoid- 


uals, without the power to alien 


sovereignty, te declare 
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nds should be assigned to india. 


ate or incumbe 
them; and money annuities should be expended 


for the common good, instead of being divided 
per capita. 

Upon this line of policy this Department has 
acted in the negotiation of the recent treaties wit! 
the Pawnees, Poncas, and Yaneton Sioux aaa 
in the administration of the Indian service won. 
erally, so far as the provisions of existing ieee. 
ties willadmit. Itis now proposed that Congreag 
shall authorize the substitution of mechanical and 
agricultural implements, seeds, clothing, house. 
hold furniture, and other articles necesgar 'o 
industry and comfort, and the application of funds 
to educational, charitable, or civil uses, in lieu of 
payments in money, in all cases where such sul. 
stitution is practicable and believed to be condy- 
cive tothe welfare of the Indians. 

The Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and 
Creeks, have regular governments, and rive evi. 
dent proofs of progress. ‘The Choctaws haye 
recently passed through an exciting and violet 
political contest. A regular convention had met 
and framed a constitution, and without submit. 
ung its adoption to a popular vote, the convention 
had undertaken, in the exercise of its delegated 
j the constitution thus 
framed to be in full force and etfeet. 

The government under this constitution went 
into operation by the election and qualification of 
all the necessary officers, and the Department had 
recognized the authorities thus constituted } 
paying into their hands the annuities due the 
nation. Opposition to this constitution, however, 
arose. A new convention was called together 
without authority of law; another constitution 
was framed, and the advocates of the movement 
claimed to have the support of a majority of the 
Choctaw people. Civil war was impending, and 
both parties appealed to this Department for sup- 
port. The superintendent, acting under instruc- 
tions, was enabled, by sustaining the regular gov- 
ernment, constituted in pursuance of law, to effect 
a reconciliation of parties by procuring from the 
recognized authorities such concessions as proved 
satisfactory to the revolutionists, and thus peace 
and harmony were restored to this interesting 
community. 

sy the treaty with the Creeks, concluded in 
1856, a portion of their country was set apart for 
the exclusive occupancy of the Seminoles, and an 
appropriation was pledged for the expenses of 
removing that portion of the Seminole tribe then 
still remaining in Florida in a state of hostility. 
For more than twenty years a few warriors of this 
tribe had batiled the energetic efforts of our army 
to effect their subjugation and removal, Millions 
had been spent, and many valuable lives sacri- 
ficed, but still they eluded capture, and could not 
be induced to remove and unite with their breth- 
ren west of the Mississippi river. In this con- 
dition of things, Colonel Rector, the southern 
superintendent, was instructed to take with him 
the agents of the Creeks and Seminoles, with a 
delegation of leading men of each tribe, and visit 


the everglades of Florida, and, if possible, effect 


the removal of these desperate refugees. With 
great tact and fidelity he carried out his instruc- 
tions, and succeeded in inducing all the leading 
warriors to abandon their fastnesses, smoke with 
him the pipe of peace, and accompany him to the 
country set apart for them and their brethren. 
One hundred and sixty-four were thus removed, 
and immediately it was proclaimed that hostilities 


were at an end. 


* 


The economy with which this immigration was 
effected, reflects great credit upon the officer who 
was intrusted with its management. He has been 
instructed to return to Florida this winter, and 
remove a scattered remnant still left behind, who 
have made known their willingness to join their 
friends in their new home. 

There is nothing which has so often disturbed 
and destroyed our amicable relations with the 
more remote tribes, as the failure on our part to 
comply with promises and agreements made by 
officers and nts, whom the Indians have re- 
garded as duly authorized to speak for our Gov- 
ernment. To this cause we must, for the most 
part, ascribe our recent difficulties with the In- 
dians,in Washington Territory. Treaties had 
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; 35rH Cona....2p Sess. Report of the Secretary of the Interior. Senate & Ho. or Reps. 
Vid- heen negotiated with them some two or three. to enforce quietude and keep them within the || plementary to the act for the relief of certain sur- 
aber years a0, by which they agreed to retire upon _ limits of their own possessions, the utmost watch- || viving officers and soldiers of the Revolution’? was 
ded small reservauions 1n consideration of a promise | fulness and firmness will be required. passed. While that bill was under consideration, 
ded on our part to erect buildings, establish shops, ; I take occasion here to renew the recommenda- || a committee of the Howse of Representatives 
and schools, and make annual presents of blank- tionsmade in my last annual report, that a dis- | went into an elaborate calculation in order to as- 
has ets, clothing, and useful implements. trict court should be established in the country || certain the number of persons then living who 
vith These treaties not having been ratified, the In- | occupied by the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Chero- | were embraced by its provisions, and the annual 
and dian office has been compelled to disappoint the | kees and Creeks, and that the intercourse laws | amouni of money it would require. The conclu- 
ren. expectations of the Indians, who very naturally | should be revised and codified. sion was that the number of soldiers who would 
rea. pecame dissatisfied. The frequent trespasses com- With the authority from Congress so to com- | claimand be entitled to its benefits was 10,057, and 
8g mitted by the whites, who, not anticipating the | mute the annuities of Indian tribes thatthey may | that the annual expenditure would be $907,608. 
ind delay in the ratification of the treaties,in many — be expended, with their consent and approbation, , On this calculation the bill was passed. The 
iSe- instances Settled upon the land which by the trea- for the common good, to divide existing tribal number of claims filed under the law during the 
to ties was ceded to the United States, aggravated — reservations among the individuals of the tribes | first year was about 25,000. The whole number 
nds the discontent of the Indians, until it manifested — respectively, with such restrictions upon the | filed under it exceeds 38,600. The whole number 
lof itself in acts of open hostility. power of alienation as will remove all temptation , admitted was 33,414. 
ub. Peace has been again obtained by conquest, but to speculation; to assign lands as homes to those The whole amount expended for pensions in 
du- the exact terms upon which it has been made are | Indians who have no fixed abode; and to pre- || the year 1831, was $1,281,679 71. In 1833, it was 
not at this time known to the Department. seribe the boundaries within which the migratory $5,100,203 97. ‘The increase caused by the act of 
and The proper management of those Indians, whose | bands will be required to remain, I should hope | June 7, 1832, was, therefore, $3,815,524 26—more 
evi title to the lands they occupy has never been rec- | for the best results from the efforts of this De- | than four times as much as the committee esti- 
ave ognized by the United States, is a problem of | partment toameliorate the condition of the Indians | mated the bill would require. 
ent most difficult solution. 1 donotrefer tothe scat- under its supervision. lt was further estimated by the committee that 
met tered remnants of Indian tribes still remaining atthe end of seven years, fifty-five years after the 
nit- in some of the older States of the Union, whoare PENSIONS. war of the Revolution, there would be none sur- 
Jon not brought under the supervision of the Com- The current business of the Pension Office in | viving to receive its benefits. Now, if the whole 
ted missioner of Indian Affairs, but to the Indians in | all its branches has been brought up to date, and || number, 10,057, which it was supposed would 
hus ihe States of California and ‘Texas. The policy | the large clerical force which was required forthe | receive pensions under this law had lived out the 
adopted by Congress in regard to these Indians | execution of the bounty land act of 1855 can be | seven years, it would have required $6,353,226 
ent has been togather them, as faras practicable, upon | dispensed with at an early day. to have met its entire requirements, according to 
of reservations, with the expectation that, under the During the year ending 30th September last, | the calculation of the committee. But this, of 
had guidance and protection of the Indian agents, they | 13,815 bounty land warrants were issued, requir- | course, was not anticipated, inasmuch as they 
by would support themselves by theirlabor, and im- | ing 2,034,420 acres of land to satisfy them. ‘his, expected that the whole number of beneficiaries 
the wove in morals and in the arts of civilized life. | added to the quantity shown by my reportof last | would have passed away within the seven years. 
er, Juring the last summer steps were taken to obtain || year, makes the whole amount of public lands | It is fair, then, to presume that one half of this 
her correct and reliable information of the working | granted for military services up to September 30, |, amount, $3,176,613, was all that was expected to 
ion of this system. 1858, 62,739,362 acres. Under the acts of 1847 | be drawn from the Treasury under its provisions, 
ent A partial report from Texas gives the eratify- and 1855, there are about 74,000 bounty land Twenty-six years have elapsed since the passage 
the ing intelligence of the good conduct of ouragents, ; Claims pending in the office, originally suspended | of that law, and about two hundred soldiers are 
ind and the comfort and progress of the Indians on | on account of informality, irregularity, or defect- | yet on the rolls, and the gross amount expended 
p- the reservations. ive proof. Many of these cases are called up from | under the act is now over $18,000,000. 
uc- The information in regard to the working of | time to time by the parties interested for reéx- On the passage of the act of February 3, 1853, 
he the system in California is discouraging. The amination, requiring a large amount of labor and | granting pensions to the widows of revolutionary 
ect product of the several farms is altogether inade- patient investigation in the disposition of them. | soldiers married subsequent to 1800, the estimate 
the quate to the support of the Indians, and the ex- The whole number of army pensioners under | of the office was that $24,600 would be sufficient 
red penses of the system, as heretofore managed, is | the various acts of Congress is 10,723, requiring || for the first year. ‘That amount, however, was 
uce enormous, This is to be attributed, ina great | for their payment the annual sum of $902,700 29. found wholly inadequate, and the additional sum 
ng measure, to the unnecessarily large number of The whole number of navy pensioners is 892, | of $200,000 was asked for and appropriated in 
white persons employed; and it would seem that, | and the aggregate amount of their annual pay- | the deficiency bill of the succeeding session for 
in without a radical reform in this and other partic- | ments is $}30,501 10. that purpose, 
for ulars, the system will not be attended by a suc- The entire amount which has heretofore been There are other facts on this subject of curious 
an cess commensurate with the cost. paid under the various pension and bounty land | interest. Fifty-three years after the war of the 
of Directions have been given to dismiss the la- | acts, far exceeds all the anticipations of those who }, Revolution, 5,000 widows were living whose mar- 
en borers and employés, who have been retained | advocated their enactment, and will be learned by | riages took place prior to 1783. Nearly 100 of 
y. ; heretofore at a very heavy expense, and to em- | the country with some surprise. Itappears that | themare yetalive. In 1838, fifty-five years after 
lls ploy Indian labor alone in cultivating and improv- | the total disbursement for pensions up to thisdate | the close of the war, 11,870 widews were living 
ny | Ing the farms, and in herding the stock. Proper || is about ninety million dollars. If to this sum | who were married between 1783 and 1794. In 
ns allotments of land inside the reservations are to | we add the bounties in land, 62,739,362 acres, | 1848, sixty-five years after the war, 6,442 of the 
ri- be assigned to each family as their own private | and estimate that land at $1 25 per acre, the total | 11,870 were still alive. 
ot property, and each individual is to be fully se- amount granted for bounties and pensions will be In my last annual report you were informed 
h- cured in the possession and enjoyment of the | $168,424,202. that a practice which had obtained in the Pension 
n- fruits of his own labor; industry and virtue are It is not improper, to a full understanding of , Office, of paying to the representatives of deceased 
rm tobe encouraged by suitable rewards, and distin- | the subject in this connection, to review the op- | revolutionary soldiers and their widows the pen- 
im guished from idleness and vice. The Indians are, || eration of some of the pension laws, and to refer || sions which they would have received had the 
a | moreover, to be informed that unless they produce || to the estimates on which others were based. proof been satisfactorily established during their 
sit their necessary supplies, they can no longer ex- | Take for illustration the law granting invalid | lifetime, had been overruled by me as unauthor- 
ct i pect that food will be furnished them at the ex- || pensions. During the ten years preceding the | ized by law. During the last fiscal year this de- 
th : pense of the United States. Withaviewtocarry | year 1815, the annual expenditure on account of || cision has saved to the Treasury $118,000. 
ce out the policy here indicated, the estimates for | invalid pensions averaged $98,000. During the ten While I have the greatest confidence in the 
Wg the Indian service in California for the next fiscal years succeeding 1815, the average was $256,000 | watchfulness and integrity of the officers who 
th year have been reduced to the sum of $50,000. =| perannum. At the present time it is $445,000 per | have heretofore had the direct management of the 
1¢ E In southern California there are still numerous | annum. This constant increase can only be ac- | pension bureau, the development of the frauds 
n. bands of Indians that have no permanent loca- || counted for by the peculiar provisions of thelaws | which have been palmed off upon that office is 
d, E tions. Where they are found in desirable places || under which the allowance is made. The disa- | astounding. During the last year fraudulent 
28 they are often intruded upon and driven away by || bility may have wholly ceased, yet the Depart- bounty land claims, amounting in the aggregate 
B white men; and feeling no confidence that they || ment has no authority, under existing laws, to | to about 175,000 acres, have been detected and 
3 can retain a place of permanent abode, they wan- | withhold the pension of an invalid once granted. |, exposed. Previous investigations had brought to 
0 der about ready for any mischievous enterprise. | The examinations are generally made by physi- || light a fraudulent issue of about 225,000 acres, 
n If this Department had authority to assign homes || cians unknown to the office, ex parte, ol most | Four ofthe perpetrators of these frauds have been 
d to such, in the possession of which they might || frequently long after the occurrences which ori- || convicted and sentenced during the last year; one, 
0 be protected, there is hope that they could event {| ginate the disability; yet, being undisputed, their against whom the evidence was conclusive, es- 
ir wally be made useful members of a community || certificates are received as good and sufficient tes- || caped punishment under the statute limiting pros- 
in which they are now dangerous vagrants, | timony. || ecution to two years from the commission of the 
d The Pimas and Maricopas, of Arizona, are |} With a view of showing the impossibility of || offense; and thirteen others have been regularly 
e agriculturists,and have fixed abodes. Before they || arriving in advance at any reasonable conception || indicted and are awaiting their trials. The bold- 
0 are interfered with by emigration, reservations || of the expenditures which will be required by a || ness and ingenuity with which these imposters 
y of proper extent should be assigned to them; and | pension law, I will refer you to the history of the || have presented, pressed, and successfully prose- 
te 80 soon as a definite understanding can be had || passage of two enactments—one of 1832, and the || cuted their cases, have equaled anything recorded 
' with the Apaches, Camanches, Kiowas, and other other of 1853—oceurring more than twenty years || in the annals of crime. In some cases they have 
st roving tribes of the interior, the same policy ap- || apart. é | even imposed upon their immediate Representa- 
)- — to be most proper to adopt in regard to them. On the 7th of June, 1832, forty-nine years after || tives in Congress, and made them the vehicles of 
d hese tribes will soon have to be localized; and 





the close of the revolutionary war, ‘‘An act sup- |’ conducting their correspondence for establishing 
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their fraudulent claim. They are generally a class 
of men who have managed to maintain respectable 
names in the communities in which they live, so 
that nothing but the most convincing proof, fur- 
nished from the records of the office, can satisfy 
the juries of their guilt. Public justice and the 
fair reputation of the Government alike demand 
that these offenders should be brought to condign 
punishment. , 
The recommendations made in my last annual 
report respecting the equalizing of Army and Navy 


and collect taxes, and to expend the same in any 
manner which, in their judgment, may conduce 
to the health and improvement of their cities, and 


the general good and prosperity of the whole of 
the people thereof. 


amined with some care, to ascertain if possible, 


has ever been adopted in reference to objects of 
) appropriation within the city of Washington ; 
pensions, the extension of the statute of limita- what class of improvements Congress has under- 
tions in cases of frauds attempted and perpetra- taken to make, and what has been left for the 
ted upon the Pension Office for the procurement of | city. But the search has been in vain, or, rather, 
land warrants, and the passage of a statute to pre- | Congress has from time to time made appropria- 
vent and punish the forging of land warrants, are || tions for almost every conceivable object. Public 
respectfully renewed. squares and open spaces have been inclosed and 
For the greater protection of the recipients of improved, streets and avenues have been graded 
land warrants, a law should also be passed making | and paved, lamps have been lighted along them 
it penal to forge or counterfeit anassigument of — and are still kept burning, shade trees through- 
the same. out the city have been planted and protected, 
sewers and drains have been constructed and 
kept open, a police force has been maintained un- 
der the control of the Mayor of the city, the por- 
tion of the City Hall in which the circuit and 
district courts are held has been paid for, the jail, 
the penitentiary, the infirmary, several engine 
houses, and the armory have been built, and the 
bridges across the Potomac and Eastern Branch 
have been erected and are still kept up by appro- 
priations from the Treasury of the United States. 
With this record of pastlegislation, itis but natu- 
ral that the people of the city should turn their 
eyes to Congress, and not to the city authorities, 
when any appropriation is needed or desired for 
additional improvements of a public character. 
Hence, petitions have beer presented repre- 
senting the various wants of the city, and con- 
cluding with the request that, in the regular an- 
nual estimates required to be laid before Congress, 
items may be included for inclosing and improv- 
ing Franklin square, and the triangular spaces 
along Pennsylvania avenue, the opening of cer- 
tain streets, the extension of the City Hall for 
the accommodation of the criminal court, the erec- 
tion of a more secure and commodious jail, and 
various other objects. I have not, however, felt 
at liberty to comply with these requests, but have 
restricted the esumates for the next fiscal year to 
the actual requirements of existing laws, and to 
those usual and regular appropriations which 
have annually received the sanction and approval 
of Congress. Yet 1 am satisfied that, if some 
definite understanding could be reached, by which 
the corporate authorities could know what ex- 
penditures they are expected to make, and what 
fairly and justly devolve upon the General Gov- 
ernment, the future prosperity and improvement 
of the city would be greatly promoted. 
The subject is environed with difficulties; but 
sull, for all practical purposes, Congress could, if 
| so disposed, adopt some intelligible line of policy, 
which would save the representatives of the peo- 
country outside the boundaries of these cities, but | ple from those complaints which are so often 
within the limits of the District. ThatCongress || made, of their neglect in respect to these matters. 
has not been unmindful of the obligations thus || The squares and open spaces belong to the Uni- 
resting upon it, it is evident from the very liberal || ted States. The city authorities have never been 
appropriations which have, from time to time, | empowered to enter upon and improve them with- 
been made for the embellishment of the national |, out the consent of the President or Congress. As 
capital. More than twenty-four million dollars || they are the property of the Government, any 
have already been expended from the Treasury 
for public buildings and other purposes, and 
improvements are now in progress, to complete i] 
which large additional amounts will be required. 
In addition to the public buildings, the United | 
States still retains Duets lots, squares, and res- | 
ervations in the city of Washington, which, at || and avenues, grading, paving, and lighting the 
the assessed value, are worth $13,412,293 36. || same, the constructing of sewers and drains, the 
Under such circumstances, the people of the whole | erection of markets, the support of a police, and 
country must ever feel a deepand abiding interest || whatever may be necessary for the health and 
in the — ity and progress of their metropolis. || cleanliness of the city, properly belong to the city 
With a view to the good government of the peo- | authorities, and the expenses growing out of them 
ple of the District of Columbia, Congress, at an should be raised by taxation in the usual manner. 
early day, reénacted the laws of Maryland ther || Whether the Government, as a property-holder, 
in force, and it has since, as occasion seemed to || should contribute to these ends in proportion to 
uire, passed others for their benefit, and pro- its interest in the city, is a question which ad- 
vided the means necessary for their enforcement. || dresses itself exclusively to the discretion of the 
As regards the cities of Georgetown and Wash- || National Legisiature. 
ington, the inhabitants have also, by special en- || The addition to the City Hall for the accom- 
actments, been authorized to provide for all mat- || modation of the criminal court, and the erection 
ters of local interest within their respective limits. of a new jail, are subjects which commend them- 
The corporate authorities of each have been in- |! selves to the attentionof Congress. Such build- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The report of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings presents a view of the operations of this 
branch of the service during the last year, and of 
the expenditures made under the supervision of 
that officer. 

The west wing of the building occupied by the 
Department of the Interior, ane the improvements 
around it, have been completed in a handsome | 
and acceptable manner. ‘The construction of the 
north front is progressing satisfactonily,and when 
finished the entire structure will reflect much 
credit, not only upon the author of the general 
design, but also upon the skill of those employed 
in its execution. The estimated cost of this por- 
tion of the building was $450,000 without a por- 
tico, or $525,000 with a portico. The aggregate 
amount of $400,000 was appropriated by the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress for this purpose. It is 
now estimated that to complete the building with- 
out the portico, to gradeand incilose the grounds, 
and to lay off and improve the interior court, an 
additional! appropriation of $50,000 will be suffi- 
cient. 

The Constitution of the United States confers 
upon Congress the exclusive legislative control 
over the District of Columbia, but does not allow 
its inhabitants any voice in its deliberations. 
This territory, in extent originally ten miles 
square, reduced to its present limits by a retro- 
cession to the State of Virgima of so much as | 
lies west of the Potomac, consists of three dis- 
tinct divisions, each governed by its own peculiar 
laws and regulations; Georgetown, incorporated 
prior to the war of the Revolution, but whose 
powers and limits have since been confirmed and 
enlarged by various acts of legislation; Wash- 
ington city, set apart by the President, ‘* for the 
permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States,’’ under authority of the act of 16th July, 
1790, and reported to Congress as such by General 
Washington, on the 13th December, 1791; and the 


paid for by it; and, as soon as the condition of 
the Treasury will admit of the expenditure, I rec- 


improved. On the contrary, the opening of streets 
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Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The past legislation of Congress has been ex- | 


whether any fixed or determinate line of policy | 


improvements made upon them will, of course, | 
_ inure to its benefit; consequently, they should be || 


ommend that they all be inclosed and handsomely || 
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vested with full and unrestricted power to levy | ings are usually erected by the people of the Io. 


| ca ity for whose convenience they are required 
and in the present instance they are the best 
_ judges of the necessity of additional accommoda- 
tions. There is, however, at present, no mean 
| by which the views of the people of the entire 
Districtcan be taken in reference to these matters 
| nor, indeed, for raising by taxation the amount 
required for the improvements suggested, should 
| Congress direct them to be made at their eX pense 
Under these circumstances, therefore, the jm. 
| provements. if made, should be made at the ex- 
| pense of the General Government; @r a law should 
e passed, creating a court or tribunal clothed 
with power to levy the necessary taxes on the 
whole District to meet the expense, as it would 
be manifestly unjust to require the people of 
Washington to defray the entire cost of objects 
equally used by, and useful to, the people of 
Georgetown and those living outside the limits of 
either city. 

The third annual report of the board of visitors 
of the Government hospital for the insane, and 
the report of the superintendent of that institution, 
who also acts as architectural superintendent and 
disbursing agent in the construction of the edifice, 
are herewith communicated. At the beginnin 
of the last fiscal year, July 1, 1857, there tomeinel 
in the hospital 110 patients. During that year, 43 
were admitted and 36 discharged, leaving, on the 
Ist of July, 1858, 117 inmates. Of the whole 
number remaining and admitted into the institu. 
tion during that year, namely, 153, 27 were from 
the Army, 13 from the Navy, 111 from civil life, 
and 2 from the Soldiers’ Home. Of these, 139 

' were white, and 21 colored. Twelve were inde- 
pendent or pay patients. 

This institution was established by act of Con- 
gress, in 1855, and its objects were avowed to be 
‘*the most humane care and enlightened curative 
treatment of the insane of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the District of Colum- 
bia.’’ Plans for the building had _ previously 

« been approved by the Executive, and Congress 
has recognized and sanctioned them; first, by an 
_ appropriation of $110,721 for the erection of the 
first four sections of the building, and, afterwards, 
by an appropriation of $138,673 for the ereetion 
of the center and three sections of the wings. The 
' first four sections have been completed, furnished, 
and occupied for nearly four years. The appro- 
priation for the center will be sufficient to complete 
that portion of the building; and an estimate is 
| now submitted for furnishing it. The completion 
/ of the whole building, according to the design 
originally adopted and approved, will require a 
further appropriation of $76,111. To arrest the 
_ work at this time would be followed by some sac- 
| rifices, if the plan is ever to be carried out, and, 
| for the present, prevent the necessary permanent 
improvement of the grounds around the establish- 
ment. Privacy and freedom from intrusion are 
important elements in the curative treatment of 
the unfortunate patients; and these can never be 
| attained to any satisfactory extent while the erec- 
‘| tion of the building is in progress; and to secure 
| the objects of the institution, as it is now abso- 
_ lutely necessary to occupy the portions already 
| completed, the workmen should be excluded as 
| soon as possible. The superintendent has shown 
in the past such energy, economy, and efficiency 
in pressing the work to completion, as well as in 
| the discharge of all the duties of his position, as 
entitle him to your confidence. The edifice when 
' completed, with all its conveniences and apply 
| ances, will be a model of its kind, and will reflect 
the highest credit upon the humane and liberal 
| policy of the Government. 
| Itis gratifying to find, from the annual report 
|| of the president of the Columbia Institution for the 
{einstruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
| herewith transmitted, that its present condition is 
|, much more prosperous than it was one year ag9- 
| With the additional aid of $3,000, granted by 
|| Congress at its last session, the debts which then 
| burdened it have been paid, and the maintenance 
and tuition of its pupils fully secured. Daring 
| the year ending the 30th of June last, there were 
in the institution eighteen pupils, twelve of whom 
were mute and six blind. The —e for the 
same period amounted to 3 25, of which 
$5,125 75 were contributed by the Government; 
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g2,125 75 under the act of February 16, 1857, for | 


% maintenance and tuition therein,’ being at the 
rate of $150 per annum for each pupil admitted 
upon the order of this Department; and $3,000 
under the act of May 29, 1858, *‘ for the payment 
of salaries and incidental expenses of said institu- 
tion.’ ‘The disbursements amounted to $6,193 88, 
leaving a balance on hand at the commencement 
of the present fiscal year. Le 

The management and present condition of the 
yenitentiary will be understood from the accom- 
panying report of the board of inspectors, and 
those of the warden, clerk, physician, chaplain, 
and matron of the institution. The number of 
conviets at the close of the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1857, was 75. On the 30th of September, 
1858, the number was 108—66 white and 42 col- 
ored. ‘he inspectors are of opinion that they 
have at length succeeded in effecting an arrange- 
ment by which the labor of the convicts will be 
made to pay the cost of their maintenance, thus 
relieving the Government of all charges for that 
purpose. If the system, adopted with that view, 
should accomplish this much, a great improve- 
ment upon the past will have been gained. A fair 
trial shall, at all events, be made, in order to test 
its practicability, and, under the guidance of our 
intelligent board of inspectors, | have every con- 
fidence in its success. 

WAGON ROADS. 

The wagon roads placed under the direction of 
this Department have all been located, and for the 
most part constructed. There is a material im- 
provement of the new over the old routes. Com- 
plete reports from some of the superintendents 
have already been received; the others are in 
course of preparation. As soon as they are all 
completed and received they will be communicated 


to Congress. Itis confidently expected that these | 


reports will embody much interesting and useful 
information in regard to the respective routes, and 
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Those from the State Department have been 
supplied, and the Librarian has furnished those | 
required from him to make up the number to 
which the Department is entitled for the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress, with the exception of twenty 
copies of ‘*Senate miscellaneous documents,’’ 
and twenty copies of ** Senate documents,”’ vol- 
ume eighteen, of the first and second sessions. 


- An effort is being made to secure these volumes 


from other sources, with fair prospects of suc- 
cess. 

The number of institutions entitled to receive 
these documents is at present two hundred and 
forty-three, being six more than can be supplied 
by this Department under the resolution origin- 
ally passed, even if the whole number therein 
provided for shall be placed at its disposal. These 


‘six, however, can each be supplied with a full and 


complete set of the House documents, numbering 
fifty-four volumes, and including nearly all of the 
more valuable publications made by order of the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress. ; 

Up to the present time two hundred and ten 
complete sets (each containing one hundred and 
three volumes) of the documents of the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress have been distributed,and seven 
perfect sets remain on hand. In addition to this, 
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| we have twenty sets complete, lacking two vol- | 
'umes each. All the demands thus far made upon 


the Department for these books have been met; 
but it will be impossible, with the means now on 


hand, fully to execute the law so far as relates to | 


the documents of the last Congress, unless the 


| missing volumes above referred to be obtained. 


the extensive regions of country through which || 


they pass. 

Under the act approved June 5, 1858, author- 
izing a survey of the boundary line between the 
State of Texas and the Territories of the United 
States, an effective commission was organized and 
directed to codperate with such agents as might 
be selected by the authorities of Texas. ‘The 


joint commission was expected to leave San An- 


tonio early in November, for the initial point of 
their operations on the Rio Grande. 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
By a resolution adopted on the 20th of March, 


The librarian of Congress was directed by the 
resolution of the 28th January, 1857, also to trans- 


fer to this Department the fifty additional — of | 


the documents printed by order of either House, 
**for the purpose of exchange in foreign coun- 
tries,’’ under the resolution of July 20, 1840, and 
the fifty copies of * the public journals and doc- 
uments of the House of Representatives,’ di- 


| rected by resolution of April 30, 1844, ** to be 
| deposited in the Library of Congress,”’ and a list 


of the books thus received is herewith submitted. 
These are in broken sets, and some of them ina 
damaged condition, owing, as I am informed by 


= 


the librarian, to the fire which some years since 
destroyed the Congressional Library, and the in- 


| secure manner in which they have since been 


i} 
| 


1858, Congress so far amended the joint resolu- | 


tion adopted January 28, 1857, ‘* respecting the 
distribution of certain public documents,”’ as to 
increase the number to be placed at the disposal 
of this Department to three hundred and fifty 


copies of each document printed by order of either | 


branchof Congress, and to direct the distribution 
thereof to be made to such colleges and other in- 


kept. They are consequently of but little value; 
yet it is recommended that some provision be 
made for their distribution, that the space occu- 
pied by them may be used for other and more 
useful purposes. 

CENSUS. 

The Constitution provides that the actual enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States 
shall be taken at periods of every ten years, in 
such manner as shall be directed by law. The 


| near approach of the period for taking the eighth 


stitutions named in the resolution referred to as || 


should be designated by ‘‘ the Representative in 
Congress from each congressional district, and 
by the Delegate from each Territory in the United 
States.’ 

This provision of law relieves the Department 
from the responsibility of selecting the institutions 
to which the books ere to be sent, and limits its 
duty to the very simple operations of receiving 
the documents, distributing so many as can be 
equally apportioned to the several congressional 
districts and institutions entitled to receive them, 
qe retaining the remainder subject to such future 


position as Congress may direct to be made of 
them. 


From the commencement of the present Con- | 
gress there will remain, after supplying one in- | 


stitution in each congressional district, and such 
other public libraries as are entitled to receive the 
books under special acts of Congress, with one 


set of documents, a surplus of one hundred and | 


seven sets; for the distribution of which further 
legislation will be required. 

Under the resolution, as originally passed, there 
should have been piaced at the disposal of this 

partmenttwo hundred and thirty-seven scts of 
books, us follows: 

From the Department of State, one hundred 
and eighty-seven sets. 

From the Library of Congress, fifty sets. 


} 
1} 


census, makes it incumbent upon Congress, at 
this session, to provide the means necessary for 
the commencement of the work. 

The law approved May 23, 1850, providing for 
taking the seventh census, was drawn with great 
care, and it requires that, if no other law shall be 


| passed prior to the Ist day of January, 1860, 
| Superseding it, the Secretary of the Interior shall 


1} 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


proceed to take the eighth census according to its 
provisions. The plan of the last census was de- 
vised by a census board of eminent men, and was 
the result of unusual preparation. lt was re- 
ported to, and adopted by, Congress after the most 
searching scrutiny and careful amendment, and 
presented no feature which interposed any obsta- 
cle to its easy execution. Its schedules were full 
and comprehensive. By them we not only ascer- 
tained the number and character of our popula- 
tion, and the condition of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and trade, but they also embraced within 
their scope the examination of many moral and 
social facts, illustrative of the intelligence, pros- 
rT and happiness of the people, the duration 
of life and the causes of death. The value of 
these developments will be greatly enhanced by 
such uniformity in future censuses as will enable 
us to institute comparisons and exactly determine 
our progress, without which the results lose most 
of their significance and interest. Although the 
greatest precautions may have been exercised, it 
was impossible to execute so great a work for the 


July last. 


early day. 
| it those who, from previous experience, were 
| conversant witli the subject, and accustomed to 


|| tistics. 


combined to produce this delay. 


| unexpended on the 30th June last. 
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first time without some imperfections, which the 
experience of the past, it is hoped, will enable 
the Department to prevent in the future. To 
change the schedules, o= to enlarge or multiply 
them, will but tend te embarrass our officers and 
throw suspicion upon the accuracy of the informa- 
tion obtained. With these views, I cannot do 
otherwise than recommend adherence to the law 
of May 23, 1850, in the belief that a census taken 
in accordance with its provisions will afford the 
greatest amount of accurate information and prove 
most satisfactory to the country. 

The census of the Territory of Minnesota which 
Congress, by act of February 26, 1857, directed 
to be taken under the supervision of this Depart- 
ment, was not finally returned until the 23d of 
Many causes, inseparably incident to 
the prosecution of such a work in a new country, 
The facts re- 
turned by the local officers have since been class- 
ified and arranged in this Department. The most 
prominent of these may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 


Census of Minnesota, September 21, 1857. 








White males......... Snén+ ness eee 87,395 
White females ..4....... ad vs b0da ators vete 62,425 
Cabaret MOOS s hie ksckcs inane os Cetcepne deen ow 144 
Colored females. ocacs <scerscovssstnumpeqeenel 128 

Aggregate population........ccsseee v vetoes 150,092 
Number of families..... pine natdabeatasee ane é0'ee cee 


Native voters.......e. Se eo ne uke oases ee - 26,737 
Naturalized voters .. 22.393 


The digest of the statistics of manufactures, 


seen eee ee ee 


| according to the returns of the seventh census, 


which Congress at the last session directed to be 
completed, is in a state of forwardness, and the 
same will be communicated to Congress at an 
Care has been taken to employ upon 


the duties which the peculiar character of the 
work required; and it is believed that the results 
shown will not only prove highly interesting in 


| themselves, but will also tend to facilitate future 


investigations in reference to this branch of sta- 
The results, thus far ascertained, are as 
follows: 

Manufactures of the United States—1850. 
Capel...» .cansuetes weeTT re $500,000,000 
Cost of labor and raw material.......... 773,000,000 
Value of prodactssc sec cccces ccssseivese 1,000,000,000 


JUDICIARY. 
The experience of the past year leads me again 


| to recommend the amendment of the laws regula- 


ting the compensation of the United States district 


| attorneys, marshals, and clerks of courts, in order 
| to render the important branch of the service with 


which they are connected more harmonious and 
efficient. 
Modifications in other respects could likewise 


| be made with great advantage, but as they were 


so fully indicated in my last report, I deem it only 
necessary, on this occasion, to refer thereto. 
Notwithstanding the steady growth of the 


| country, and the consequent regular increase of 


business in the courts, the expenses of the judi- 
ciary for the last year were somewhat less than 
they had previously been, and a considerable bal- 
ance of the appropriation for this object remained 
Yet, owing 
to the contingent nature of many of the accounts 
chargeable to this fund, I have not deemed it wise 
to reduce the estimate for the next fiscal year. 
But if, by the practice of proper economy, the 
expenses of the present year should not exceed 


| those of the last, and it is hopedthey will not, it 


is respectfully suggested that the Department be 
authorized to apply so much of the unexpended 
balance as may remain on hand at the close of 
the year as may be necessary to the purchase of 
the building leased by it, in the city of New York, 
for court purposes. At present, we are paying 


| for the use of this building $16,000 per annum, 


with the privilege of buying it, within three years, 
for the sum of $215,000. 

For many years the United States courts for 
the southern district of New York were held in 
the City Hall belonging to the city of New York, 
and rooms procured in different parts of the city 
for the use of the judges and other officers, atan 
aggregate annual rent of from $12,600 to $22,500. 

uring the last year the city authorities notified 
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the Department that it must obtain other accom- 
modations, and thereupon immediat ' 
taken by it to thatend. After the most careful 
examination of the various buildings offered for 
our use, that known as Burton’s Theater, on 
Chambers street, was selected as the most eligi- 
ble; and with the advice of the judges, district 
attorney, and marshal, it was leased for five years, 
with the priy ileve of retaining itten years loner - 
if desired, at the rate already mentions d. Such 
changes as Were necessary to 
adapt the building to our purposes, involving an 
additional expense of about twenty-five thousand 
dollars, inc) iding cost of furniture. 

In this great commercial metropolis a vast and 
econstautiy increasing amount of business must 
continue to be brought before the United States 


steps were 


have been made 


courts for adjudication; and if in any portion of 
the country it te expe dient for the G vernment 
to erect or purch ise a building for the accommo- 
dation of its courts, it Is emimently proper for it 
to do so at that point. ‘The district court con- 
tinucs in se 


yy } 
nterruptions, during 


the entire year, a id the circuit court quite one 
third of it, and the cases 1 varied 
and extensive interest ’ leased is 
of sufficient size to 


sion, With suehti 


1 1 
each WVoOlVe 


@ building 


ccommod ile 


both, with all 


their officers, and it is well located and of casy 
access to those having business therewith. 
In this connection it may be stated that thi 


purchass , contemplated in the act of 4th M Ly last, 
of the Nasonic Te my le,”’ in the city of Bosto 
for the use of the 
district of Mass 
and the building 


* 
United States courts for the 
ichusetts, has been compl i d, 
thus secured, when prope rly fit- 
ted up, will, it is believed, afford ample accom- 
modations of the most satisfactory character. The 
property is well located, and it has been procured 
ata fair price, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

The operations of the Patent Office furnish the 
most gratifying proofs of our progress asa | 
ple in all the us ful arts of civilized life. The 
rewards which geniu here Ss, revive the 
hearts and strengthen the resolution of the in- 
ventors of our country, who have already accom- 
plished so much for its reputation and prosperity. 
The ability, industry, and efficieney with which 
the complicats d duties of this office have been met 
and disposed of, deserve your favorable consid- 
eration. Although the business is exceedingly 
heavy, yet I have heard no complaint of delay in 
its dispatch. 


a neo- 


secure 


The commercial! revulsion of 1857 was severely 
felt in the Operauions of this bure au, ¢ specially 
during the last quarter of that and the first quar- 
ter of the current year. A reaction, however, 
soon followed and the records now show a healthy 
and prosperous condition of affairs, 

The income of the office for the three quarters 
ending September 30, 1858, was $150,983 91. Its 
expenditures during the same period amounted to 
$144,433 47, showing a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of $6,550 44 against an excess of ex- 
penditure over the receipts of $2,526 07 for the 
corresponding quarters of 1857. 

From the Istof January to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1858, four thousand and ninety-one applica- 
tions for patents were received, and six hundred 
and ninety-six caveats filed, against four thou- 
sand and ninety-five applications for patents, and 
eight hundred and twenty caveats, for the corre- 
sponding quarters of last year. During the same 
period, two thousand eight hundred and sixteen 
patents were issued, fifteen extensions of old pat- 
ents granted, agd twelve hundred and fifty-six 
applications rejected, 

Certain changes and modifications of the laws 
regulating the administration of this bureau were 
recommended to the favorable consideration of 
Congress in my last annual report. The experi- 
ence of another year has strengthened the con- 
viction then expressed, that the efficiency of the 
service requires that the modifications then sug- 
fenen or something equivalent thereto, should 

adopted. Indeed, | am prepared to go further, 


and recommend the establishment of a board of | 


appeal, in addition to the present force of the office. 


The establishment of such a board would re- | 


store to their respective classes the three exam- 
iners, now almost exclusively engaged in hearing 
appeals, Atpresent, the overwhelming pressure 


| 
} 
| 
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of the business of the office compels the exam- 


iners to dispose of cases hurriedly and unsatis- 
factorily, if not superficially. With the proposed 
addition to the examining corps, a thorough seru- 
tiny of the claims to novelty which every appli- 
cation presents—a scrutiny demanded alike by 
the interests of the inventor and of the public— 
will be secured. 

A very slight but just modification of the ex- 
isting tariff of fees would enable the office to sus- 
tain itself, notwithstanding the increased expendi- 
ture which the proposed change in its personnel 
would involve. The policy of keeping the ex- 
penditures of the bureau within its revenues is 
approved, and has heretofore been rigidly main- 
tained; and for this reason creater confidence is 
felt in an appeal to Congress for liberal and favor- 
able legislation in its behalf, 

The subject of agriculture appears to occupy an 
increased share of public attention, and every new 
fact in relation to the productions of the earth is 
received with favor by the country. Theagricul- 
tural division of the Patent Office may justly claim 
that it has contributed more than any other agen- 
cy i exciting the interest thus manifested. By 
means of the appropriations made from year to 
year ** for the collection of agricultural statistics, 
investigations for promoting agricultural and rural 
economy, and the procurement and distribution 
of cuttings and seeds,’’ great material advance- 
ment has already been effected; and, though much 
remains to be done, the advantage to the country 
from these expenditures cannot be too highly es- 
timated. A few years ago science had done com- 
paratively little for the farmer; the modes of cul- 
tivation were careless and without system; the 
component ¢ lements of the soil and of many val- 
uable fertilizers were not understood, and costly 
manures were generally applied without knowl- 
edge, and often without benefit; and improve- 
ments by means of the introduction of superior 
seeds and cuttings were dependent upon the feeble 
and variable exertion of individual enterprise. 

It was then that the Patent Office, in obedience 
to the expressed wishes of the national Legisla- 
ture, entered upon the execution of its utilitarian 
plans, including investigations into the character 
of soils, the peculiarities of different climates, and 
the collection of accurate information in regard to 
the suitableness of the several divisions of the 
country for the propagation of desirable plants 
and animals. <A great mass of facts has been col- 


lected, collated, published, and scattered broad- | 


cast among the people, together with improved 
seeds and new plants, and directions as to the best 
modes of cultivation. The public attention has 
thus been awakened and arrested; agricultural 
societies have sprung into existence in every State, 
and almost every county over the whole country; 
men of science have been induced to lecture upon 
agriculture and its kindred subjects, and thus shed 


* 


a flood of light upon all the processes of nattre | 
in the vegetable productions of the earth and the |, ) t 
| found in Massachusetts, Maryland, Kentucky, 


economy of animal life; public fairs have been 


,Caracas. The success attending the cu 
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ar . lture of the 
Chinese sugar-cane in the southern, middle, and 


western States, has been greatly augmented full 
equaling all that was anticipated from it. It is - 
lieved that not less than a hundred thousand ‘ees 
have this year been devoted toitsculture,forsyran. 
making, and forage for stock, for both Which 
purposes it is generally, if not universally, pro- 
nounced admirably adapted. Of the cereals the 
different varieties of wheat and barley, intro. 
duced from regions adjacent to the Mediterranean 
and from France, are highly appreciated by intel. 
ligent farmers. ‘The chufa, which was obtained 
from Spain, and extensively distributed, has heen 
successfully cultivated, it is believed, in eyer 
State inthe Union. From the recent analysis of 
this tuber, as weil as from the testimony of many 
cultivators, the belief is warranted that it will 
prove of great value. The cork oak, also intro. 
duced from Spain, has found so much favor that 
a large supply of acorns has been ordered. 

In conformity with plans for promoting the cyl- 
ture of the grape and the manufacture of wine, an 
effort is in progress to collect the indigenous vines, 
and, after a series of experiments, to induce the 
cultivation of the more appfoved varieties in their 
appropriate localities. 

lt is believed that the effort now making to ob. 
tain information in regard to the several varieties 
of the tea plant, the soils and climates best adapted 
to their growth, and the methods pursued in their 
culture and subsequent preparation for commerce 
and consumption, ts the most earnest, and likely 
to prove the most decisive, that has ever been 
made in this country orin Europe; and itis hoped 
that before the expiration of another year, a de- 
gree of progress will have been attained in this 


enterprise upon which to base an intelligent opin- 


encouraged, and competition in every branch of || 


agricultural industry fostered by awards of pre- 
miums to the most successful; newspapers and 
magazines devoted toagriculture in allits branches 
have been established, and seeds have become an 
article of merchandise in almostevery village; and 
professorships in our colleges have been instituted 
with the view of impressing upon the young stu- 
dent the advantages of scientific knowledge in its 
application to production, 

Among the primary advantages of this official 
agency may be enumerated uniformity of method, 
concurrence of action, and the communication of 
results to a common center for comparison and 
elaboration and subsequent judicious publication. 
Although it may be admitted that experiments 


ion respecting its ultimate success. In view of 
the facts that the importauon of the grape and its 
products, raisins, wine, and brandy, as shown in 
the average of four years, ending with 1857, in- 
volves an annual expenditure of $6,718,235, and 
of tea, of $6,602,984; and that the domestic pro- 
duction, by insuring unadulterated and cheaper 
commodities in commerce, will increase the con- 
sumption, it will not be thought that too much at- 
tention is given to these subjects. 

The entomologist in this branch of the service 
has been stationed in the regionof the St. John’s 
river, Florida, where he is occupied in investi- 
gations relative to the insects infesting the orange 
tree and cotton plant, in the hope of devising 
means to destroy them, or prevent the injuries 
they inflict; and in noting all the accidents and 
diseases to which this tree and plant are liable, 
and endeavoring to ascertain the causes thereof 
and the most efficient preventives and remedies. 

The result of the researches of the chemists 


| during the past year are recorded in the report on 


agriculture for 1857. These persons have been 
employed during the present year in analyzing 
the ash of the tobacco plants and their soils, as 


Florida, and the Island of Cuba. A chemical 
examination has also been ordered to ascertain 
the composition of the soils of East Florida, 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of sea island 
cotton. 

In presenting these as a portion of the objects 


to which the liberal grants made by Congress for 


the advancement of agriculture have been appro- 


_priated, | would remark that, in view of the fact 


| have been made, and seeds distributed, which | 


| have proved of little profit, yet, in a country pos- 


plant affording any hope of usefulness, especially 
as each success would more than compensate for 
all the cost and trouble attending many instances 
| of failure. A few examples of this character, 
may, with propriety, be here cited. The appar- 
| ently waning sugar culture of the United States 
| has been reinvigorated by the introduction of 
| rattoons of new varieties from Demarara and 


sessed of so great a variety of soil and climate, | 
it was wise to essay the propagation of every | 


| 
' 


| promptness with which the officers connected with 


| 


! 
| 
| 


that ours isemphatically a country of cheap lands, 
where every citizen so inclined may easily become 
a landed proprietor, and that so large a propor- 
tion of the people are devoting themselves to the 
cultivation of the soil, it cannot be considered that 
the Government has acted prodigally or unwisely 
in attempting in its legislation to elevate agricul- 
ture, so essential to our wealth and prosperity 48 
a nation, at least to an equality with other pur- 
suits, , 

In closing this report, I take pleasure in com- 
mending to your favorable notice, the fidelity and 


the Department of the Interior have discharged 
their respective duties. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
The Preswwent or rue Unitep States. 
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ely WUIACORSID b9 binds vcs 000800 3,965,711 | ». 109 141 “ _ 2 Number of acres => 
een CalilOrnia,..eeeveeeee coos | 21,055,607 | 106, 107 | 7,466,694 | = 13,695,020 | 14,055,501 P . ~ locatedwith mil- || > 
ad MINnesOtad. oo. ceececcsoes e | 9,903,264 1,783,000 | 10.986, 1 638.430 it.t 694 pao ty itary warrants. I . 
pe NRE hcg cis ae } 3,219,385 | 570,817 | . | 3,790,202 3,790,202 = : ; | 3 
de- SU RAMMIOR sis vei e é%0 vase | 800.747 491.929 | 1.202.676 1.299.676 5 = ES 
this RE ve a ditdtannn va+é | 3,763.850 | 4,195,631 | 7.959.481 390.880 8.350.361 — —_-__ .% 
a PHGDIRSKA . cccccce cocceccce 1,892,301 | 3,314,548 5,206,849 | 9&5 U3 5.492.879 _ ~ | 
oa { mh... Ree sbiseentons dsee 1.987.580 | : | 1,987,580 1.987.580 = | t2 | Number of acres | 
v of New Mexico. cceccocccces 107.928 R 7 | a g08.145 OUR .145 — } on oy approved under | 
| its pe eleaniiiaan Siaeiilatidnccianailiceaeiaii i “ = S a Swamp land jj 
Nin 57,850,802 13,195,591 | 11, 109.1 120 §9.937.273 | 2,013,776 6G1.951.049 on an ~ grant. 
in _———_—__——_ ~- a : . rs t pom | \ 
id During the fiscal year enc ling Jt th June, 1858, there were Reported under swainp oF 7 ne 
_ SOld fOr CASI... 2.05 cece e eee eeee cece 3,804,908.46 acres. land grants.. ....+.6. 7 - ce | I 
r0- Located with military bounty land | Being for the quart yy yee ; te = | ‘Total amount re- |} 
- ¢ > ‘“ peing for tue quarter,..... é acres. ~~ . : } 7 a | 
per NS Fang imveeenvnde cue ceke 302,150.00 : eam : ! 2 ecived for lands 
On- baouampnbtieanre Making an aggregate { { five a ‘ts =! sold for cash at 
| at- Making a total of... ...e.eeevees 0 9,607,058 _ = i353. or ’ sa p 49-199 504 4 + me < | all prices. | 
Reported under swamp-iand grant... 1,895,557.4L re Se wes : ~ ; io | i i 
vies - CASH REC! s f we | j ts 
in’s Making an aggregate of... ... oe ee a - oe oa < a Ta a amount te... 42.118 764 OF , S | Total number of i; 
af For the quarter ending 30th Septem- aie ee ee ems ea aCe eee ee ; hs acres sold for ay 
sul- ‘ 2 Ther caipen ff 10 quarter ending 20th Sep ° _ } ; 4 > 
ber, 1858, there were sold for cash, ber. 1858. (part est ~_ nount to 117.424 ] : = | cash and other- 
nge (part estimated)...... 1,000,011.00 tem a eee ee ed as F rx oa oy wise disposed of. || e., 
sing Located with military re Making a total for the five quarters of.. $2.534.192 20 o > o i : 
ries bounty land warrants, 1,174,960.00 -_———— —— 4 ; . atin se ee is 
and Copdition of the Bounty Land business under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855, on 30th September, 1858. The lands sold and oe ‘rate ‘dl are in the main for 1 : 
ble, ACT OF 1847. actual settlement. ‘The spirit of speculation af- vo 
eof a . [= fected, toa most limited extent, the land opera- i 
les, : . Number |Acresembraced| Number |Acresembraced| Number | Acres embraced L101 sof the pastyear. ‘Thediminished re ceiptsare : 
Grade of warrant. ; | hereby | located horal outs ng thers } i 2 
ists ; issued. | thereby. ocated. thereby. 1 - se attributable to the late severe pecuniary cris in eg 
, on eae = gees ee |e ee eae? Er os "| the country, which everywhere felt its influence. Mg 
een é 100 ROTO. ee eeee eves ee eees | 80,330 | ee ety eee 1440 "57°60 We had expected a handsome addition to the \a 
4 JU) THE J 244,160 | 1.44 ) 1" . , +k 
ing 9 eet ~ 2 rreasury from several million acres of new lands, 3 
» a8 3,154,560 |} 80,448 | 12,139,200 7.426 1,015,360 which had been pre pared for market and pro- ie 
ky, : = — ~- — claimed; but these being in new and distant ter- i 
ical i ritories, where the money pressure was paralyz- ke 
ain > 1.167.040 1.363 918.080 ing, it was deemed due to the frontier settlers to th 
ida, 60 | 4.090.880 6.551 524,080 save them from the forfeiture of their improve- 
and 40 acre...... ee eee ae 10 1,156,400 88,856 3 554,240 15,054 | 602,160 ments, which the forcing of such sales would 
; m es oe eT ae 7 a p hie ‘vitably luced. 
POM ics we gnencd « Kone ol 189,004 13,156,480 | 166.0: 6 11,812,160 22.96 1.344.320 Have ev ny prod iced 
ects — Renan A A Ca ne. cccaeiie des . REVOLUTIONARY BOUNTY LAND SCRIP. 
for ACT oF 1852. —- has been issued, in satisfaction of Vir- 
yro- ; _ 919 147.040 209 12.420 rinia m meee land warrants, ‘filed under the act 
fact 1.359 | 108.720 339 97,120 of Aucust 31, 1852, since the commencement of 3 
ids, 7,420 | 906 800 1.642 65,680 operations to the 30th September, 1858, for the 4 
yme i— — ee ' ; "lal oan amount of 735,487 acres. Of this amount there 
698 53°. .36U ye thy l . ‘ rs 
or- ee “ ____ |, was issued during the year ending September 30, ii 
the . AC’ OF 1855. ae a 1858, 113,892 acres. ¢ 
hat a Sr - Warrants have been filed during the year end- e 
160 acre | ooo ! 13,440,000 | 53.603 | 8,576,480 30.397 1,863,520 re i 
ely MH UCTO ss eeee ees preseseee| 64,00 AD,000 | 53,603 | ghia es eas aan ans ing 30th September, 1858, for 49,942 acres, Serip iy 
cul iV acre...... oe ae saath 95,045 | 1¥,405,400 | 70,489 | 8,458,680 24,000 | 2,940, 120 ” | | for 99.45 | 
a 100 acre, 5 | 500 a.) 300 | 2 | 200 has been issued on these for 22,4! >t acres. Leav- fl 
y as ie ee : 48,000 | 3,840,000 | 35,843 9.674440 12,157 | 1,165,560 ing su ps ended for defects in the proof of service, b) 
yur ; GO'eere....... ee ee 347 | 20,820 ISt | 11.460 4 1D ae ~ title, &c., or unexamined, 27,491 acres. ? 
) nere 5 90.2 318 | > 720 nS et . 
10 ak aut of mie oaes ese re 006 5. | 2, i) "3 I: a0) 9 7 on Of the ser ip issued during the year endi Sepa 
te ewens eee eee eee J « we ~ ~~ 
ont’ § ssi, Ma M2. oop nitecciitnetie, tocthdanetian tember 30, 1858, the ‘re was ‘issued, i in satisfaction 
and : ee 227,908 ~ 227,903 | 7,010 160,450 19,734,110 67,458 | 8,992,900 of ** staff c laims,’ ’ allowed under the opinion of 
rith § _ —————___—__—_—__—— — - the Attorney Ge neral, ** on Virginia military 
zed F itntel tee te SU MM. aw re liad elie ace — || bor nty lands,’’ rende red May 30, 1858, 28,316 
i ACE OF BAT is .es cane season 87.874 | 13,154,560 80,448 12,139.200 7,426 1.015.360 acres There are ** staff claims’’ now pending 
ser : Act of OR a i 189,004 | 13, 5a 166,036 11,8 12°160 22,968 1,344,320 amounting to 46,684 acres. 
Fs t 2 989 | 398 552.560 | 2.22 J al, 250 
Y Act orien -SEmR* Bear ‘ei'308 160°430 19 one oo 8.992 900 The action of this office, since the late opinion 
7 ci Se ee mei .US | f ts —- ni eee be |S at aod of the Attorney General, hen been, to satisfy all 
TOM. ssarneereseceres 516,768 | 55,731,89 416,632 44,238,030 | 100,136 | 11,493,860 claims where the e .vidence presented prove the 
ame — cemeteries SD ereriatamsngengten ot ettsiatiicesese thats actamaasearvetimiseaiti _ - service of the claimant, for the term allowed, to 
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the satisfaction of the Virginia authorities; where 
there was no fraud or imposition practiced in the 

resentation of the case; and where no evidence 
we since been discovered showing that the party 
had resigned, been cashiered, or suspended; and 
where the register of the Virginia land office is- 
sued the warrants to those legally entitled, for the 

roper amounts due, as shown by the evidence 
a. the Executive and Council, and by their 
order of allowance. 

Ciaims of ‘ resigned officers,’? amounting to 
46,018 acres, have been filed, but no definite ac- 
tion touching the question of their admissibility 
has yet been had. 

The total amount of claims, under the said act 
of 3lst August, 1852, now on our files, and re- 
maining unsatisfied, is 250,000 acres. 

From a careful examination it is estimated that 
all cases that can hereafter be presented, includ- 
ing all outstanding claims, lands lost by interfer- 
ence in Kentucky and Ohio, and including the 


balance due of the ten percent. cases, under the act 


of March 3, 1835, will not exceed 150,000 acres. 

Scrip has been issued upon United States rev- 
olutionary warrants, under the act of May 30, 
1830, to the amount of 900 acres. 

*s Virginia Military Land District, Ohio.”” 

This district, originally embracing 3,709,845 
acres, has been appropriated, nearly in full, by en- 
try, survey, and patent, in satisfaction of the Vir- 
ginia Continental Jine warrants. It is estimated 
that there are now 40,000 acres unappropriated. 


Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. Senate & Ho. or Reps, . 








to the State for educational or charitable purposes. 
The act of March 3, 1855, fixing the time for 
the survey of entries, in this district, expired by 
limitation on the 3d March, 1857. 
It is recommended that the claimants be al- 
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we an . - r cs or 7 i 
_ These lands are of but little value, being small, || 
irregular, fractional piéces, and might be donated || 


lowed to perfect their entries by survey, and to 


receive patents therefor. 
War of 1812. 

The act of February 8, 1854, which authorized 
the issue and location of warrants granted for ser- 
vices in the war of 1812, and of the Revolution, 
expired by limitation on the 26th Jyme last, leav- 
ing many warrants outstanding and unsatisfied, 
and, unless further legislation is had, they will 
not be available for any purpose. 

Patents have been issued for fifty warrants, 
eranted under this act, to the amount of 8,320 
acres. - 

Patents for 480 acres have been issued under the 
act of January 7, 1853. 

This act, which authorized soldiers of the war 


} 


of 1812, where the lands originally patented to | 


them were found unfit for cultivation, to exchange 
the same, expired by limitation, and should be 
extended, enlarging its provisions so as to cover 
cases of the heirs-at-law of the soldier. 


The following tables, numbered 1, 2, and 3, ex- || , “as : 
| claimed, under the grant of 1850, but which have 


hibit the condition of the acts of 1849 and 1850, 
granting swampand overflowed lands to the States 


, 1n which they lie: 


No. 1—Swamp Lanps.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of Land selected for the several States, under acts of Congress, | 


approved March 2, 1849, and September a8, 


— 


. ith quarter, Ist quarter, 
States. . 1a59 : lesa, ‘ 


—__ ol” 


Died ce ssecccecvcscsecss 
PRMR.. vecccceFeccereces 
Aa cecuheakban seen « - 

UR oss Ga dnsGe sévees 84,209.70 12,274.82 
SEED < neon cencce tees 
Mississippi.......+.....++ 
BOTER ka cccs tccce awease os 
Louisiana, act of 1849.... | 
Louisiana, act of 1850.... 
DEM AD oc ccc sc cccscccess 
ATRRNEOB . occcccccccs cove 
Wetec cccvcvcccescceces 
We caseccecceces 
COROT ccccccccccsccce 


292.13 


71,632.01 | 
5,932.92 


39,078.83 
10,049.47 
160.00 


160,212.60 
477,199.14 


41,801.43 


770,909.74 131,933.31 





1850, up to and ending September. 30, 1858. 


Year ending 


June 30th, | eutal since 


2d quarter, 3d quarters 








1eo8, 1658. 1858. dates of grants. 
-* - 21,999.99 54,438.14 
. - | 1,334,732.50 
8,617.98 . 8,617.98 | 3,243,891.46 
7,990.45 5,732.75 *223,968.82 | 4,248,203.81 





- 2,595.51 

. 2,585.13 | 2,836,675.89 

- - 12,791.14 | 1,752,296.29 
76,184.08 244.92 274,224.16 | 10,660,398.33 
284.84 ; 17,082.88 | 541,945.95 


- $196,752.22 | 
: 160,365.95 
477,199.14 


| 


7.273,724.72 
8,562,752.93 
11,790,637.46 
2.827,199.14 


1,395,587.41 








55,129,492.13 


92,677.35 5,977.67 


* 46,276.70 acres of this amount embraced in former aggregate, being corrective of lists received. 
54,790.79 acres of this amount embraced in former aggregate. 
154,790.79 a ft temt i in former aggregat 





No. 2—Swamp Lanps.—Statement erhibiting the quantity of land approved to the several States, under acts of Congress | 


approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 














4th quarter, Ist quarter, 

States. 1857. 1858. | 
DRIRicccvsccscccccccdcves i - 
PRs s 000 600000 veces | 
RU on nnas0vccesccccce 29,993.45 183,290.38 
NPP ore 
REI, oii6c'nc ciceccces . - 
Mississippi. .......6++ «65+ 21,904.22 993.13 
BREA binnt'h 4:0.050:¢6.00000 0% | - 
Louisiana, act of 1849.... | - 
Louisiana, act of 1850.... 
Michigan ........0....05. - 
RUINED conc nce cscceses | 114,307.39 . 
Eines the sgn sees 154,512.41 
Wisconsin, .... 00.0.0... - ' 
eo eee eae , 

166,205.16 337,095.92 | 





ee ee — _ _— 
* This amount embraced in tormer aggregate. 


t¢ 210,842.70 acres of this amount embraced in former aggregate. 


1850, up to and ending September 30, 1858. 





2d quarter, 


Psoe. 1858. 


Total since 
| June 30, 1858. dates of grants. 














el 25,640.71 
: 92.431.89) 1,250.937.51 
*46,317.28 | $215,185.43! 1,371,620.93 
- - | 3,615,966.57 
2,595.51 

02 2,918,379.19 
7 63,631.58 


1,038.38 


61,385.63 


24,475.87 


39,155.71 | 
; | 7,379,994.93 
“ | 921,541.23 
° | 5,465,232.41 
166,996.02 | 6,255,435.46 
648,655.43 | 10,701,494.88 
| 1,650,712.10 


. 
! 
- } 
52,628.63 


168,474.50 | 





— 
139,528.51 | 253,947.49 | 1,290,831.66 | 40,923,181.61 








No. 3~Swamr Lanps.— Statement exhibiting the quantity of Land patented to the several Slates under the act of Con- 








: | a 


States. 








4th quarter, Ist quarter, | 




















1857. 1858, 
ME iinttrescnss shnecece | -* - 

Bisnis’ a daviae bWks « 5 24,631.40 20,695.25 

PAGS ciheeicvice. | - 200,481.15 

oe inser « | : 166,824.45 

ERae hee eteeh sacs ; |; 208,192.66 
Michigan.............. 7 . 
a : : > 
PRs cb vsicn es 5000800 256 606.02 | ; 
Wisconsin ..cccsccceecess ‘ 
radineiereneien 

281,237.42 | 596,193.51 








gress approved September 28, 1850. 








| Year ending’| 
3d quarter, | Year ending 











Qd quarter | Total since 
1858.” 1858. sae oes, date of grant. 

: | «- a“ 25,640.71 

- - 45,306.65 | 1,256,349.56 

- . 200,481.15 801 592.23 
96,364.64 208 .269.30 263,189.09 | 2.386,480.25 
637,093.48 8,404.22 845,286.14 | 2.549,618.39 
- - - | 4,985,588.47 

. 2,050,059.27 : | 4,418,499.86 

- 778,836.20 1,023,140.96 | 10,618,549.35 

‘ : | “34,910.75 | 1,674,585.29 
733,458.12 | 3,045,568.99 2,410,314.74 | 28,716,834.11 





* Special patent, act 2d March, 1855. 





' ented 3,045,568.99 acres. 





i [ November 30, 








NESS 












Within the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1858, the 
selections reported for all the swamp-land States 
amount to 1,395,587.41 acres. There have been 
approved during the’ same period 1,290,83] 66 
acres; and patented within the same time, of these 
ae’ prior ae 2,410,314.74 acres. 

uring the quarter ending 30th Septe 
1858, there mays been appewal 253,947.49 a 
and within the same period there have been pat 


Under the grant of 1849, peculiar to the Stato 
of Louisiana, the aggregate selections from the 
date of that grant, made and reported to this office 
amount to 10,660,398,33 acres. Under the gen- 
eral act of 1850, the selections for all the swamp 
States amount to 44,469,093.80 acres; making jp 
the aggregate, 55,129,492.13 acres, of which there 
have been approved and certified, under grant of 


1849, 7,379,994.23 acres; and under the act of 


1850, 33,543,187.38 acres. 

The approval and certification under the grant 
of 1849, having the effect of a patent, the amount 
thus acted upon—7,379,994.23 acres—will, with 
the addition of the amount patented under the 
grantof 1850, show 36,096 ,828.34 acres, for which 
complete titles have passed, from the United States 
to the several States interested. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
preparation and transmission of lists of the lands 


been disposed of by the Government since the 
date of said act; thus enabling the States to pre- 
sent the proof required by the act of 2d March, 
1855, and extended by the act of 3d March, 1857, 
preparatory to receiving the indemnity authorized 
thereby. The grants made in aid of the construc- 
tion of railroads prior to the confirmatory act of 
3d March, 1857, where the routes of the roads 
had been definitely fixed before that date, render 
it necessary to withhold action upon all the tracts 
in the granted sections within the six-mile limits, 
and tracts in corresponding sections within the 
six and fifteen mile limits, in order properly to 
determine the character of the lands, and the dis- 
position to be made of them. A period of eight 
having elapsed since the grants, and the 
tates still continuing to make selections, the sug- 
gestion made in former reports, that a limit be 
| fixed to the time, within which the selections 
must be made, is again renewed. This, indeed, 
is a measure urgently called for, and being indis- 
pensable, to avoid conflicts and quiet titles, is re- 
spectfully and earnestly recommended. 
RAILROAD GRANTS. 


By the acts of Congress of May 15thrand 17th, 
3d of June, 11th of August, 1856, and March 3, 
1857, grants of land for railroad purposes were 


|, made to Iowa, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Wis- 


i 
| 


| 


i 


| 


| 
j 


| 


| 
| 


_consin, Michigan, Mississippi, and Minnesota. 
Iowa.—The grant to this State by act of May 
15, 1856, is for four roads, parallel toeach other, 
traversing the State from east to west, connecting 
| important points on the Mississippi with the Mis- 
souri river. The grant had been accepted by the 
| State, and transferred to companies, the lines of 
route established, their six and fifteen mile lateral 
limits laid down on the official plats; lists of lands, 
(excepting in the Chariton district, now in hand,) 
have been prepared with great labor; and, when 
they shall have passed the necessary tests, will be 
submitted for approval. 
The fc lowing is an exhibit of the length of each 
road under the grant, and the areas ascertained 
for each, exclusive of suspended interferences: 





Miles Acres 

4 ofroad,  inuring. 

| Dubuque and Pacific railroad....... 3303 1,137,143 
| Iowa Central Air Line railroad...... 338 686,523 
Mississippi & Missouri railroad..... 3'8 400,000 
Burlington & Missouri railroad..... 2763 252,659 

i 1.963 2,476,321 











Alabama.—The grant to this State is for eleven 
| roads and one branch,_as follows: 


|| By the act of 17th May, 1856, for one road; 3d 


June, 1856, for eight; 11th August, 1856, for one; 
and 3d March, 1857, for one road and a branch. 

We have thus far acted upon the acceptance by 
the State of the grant for three roads and her re- 
jection of one, viz: that for the Memphis and 
Charleston. Of the three roads refe to, one 


| is under the act of 17th May, 1856, and two under 
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them has been nearly completed. The lengths of | 
these roads and quantities inuring to them re- 


spectively are as follows: 
Miles Acres inuring | 

ofroad. to the grant, | 

Alabama and Florida railroad........114 398,500 | 
Mobile and Girard railroad... nen békeeem QB Y 500,000 | 
Alabama and Tennessee railroad..... 12534 250,000 | 


468 1,1485,00 








In addition to these, a 7p of the Coosa and | 
Chattoogee river railroad has been presented, but 
no definite action has been had thereon. 
Florida.—The aforesaid act of 17th May, 1856, 
also makes a grant to Florida. The maps for all 
of the roads have been filed, except for a portion 
of the line of road to Tampa Bay; and the fol- 
lowing is the length of the recognized roads and 
quantities of land inuring: 
Miles Acres inuring 
length. to the grant. 
Florida and Alabama railroad; ap- 
proved and duly certified to the 
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Report of the 


act of 3d June, 1856. The adjustment of two of | 





Mississippi.—The act of llth August, 1856, 
makes a grant to the State of Mississippi of lands 
for four railroads, only one of which has been 
reported, namely, the route from Jackson east- 
ward to the Alabama line, which, by an act of 
the State, has passed to the Southern Railroad 
Company. The map has been filed and accepted, 
the lateral limits of the road laid down on the 
official plats, and a list of the lands inuring to the 
State under the grant is nearly ready for approv- 
al. The length of the road is one hundred and 
ten miles; area of lands inuring to the road is 
207,731 acres, exclusive of conflicts, which, when 
adjusted, may increase the quantity. 

Minnesota.—The grant by the adt of 3d March, 
1857, makes provision in land to aid in the con- 
struction of four roads and two branches in Min- 
nesota. The grant has been accepted. The route 
of one road and its branch, and part of another 
and its branch, are in progress of being laid down, 
with their lateral limits, upon the official town- 
ship plats. When this is accomplished, the work 
of adjustment will go on. In the meantime, the 


PUNE... occ veccccvccvcceteccverecs 45 165,687 lean ada =: tnt: tobnetadis 
Florida, Alabama, and Gulf Central || following estimates are submitted: 
road eee eet etnenee pew ea see eses sees 60 *97 778 Miles of Acres 
Pensacola and Georgia railroad...... 290} $901,000 aa inuring. 
Florida Railroad Company....... +++. 151} t=50,000 Minnesota and Pacific railroad, (main 
rs ; CLONE) i o.oo cncves coveveces cuceson sevens 230 850,000 
5473 1,514,409 Minnesota and Pacific railroad, (braneh,) 116 400,000 
bs = ane Minneapolis and Cedar Valley railroad, 
* Nearly completed. { Estimated. PURI \ cia ssae ina aswbeanetrase™ 112 150,000 
Louisiana. —By the act 3d June, 1856, lands 458 1.400.000 


were granted to this State for three roads, and by 
the act of 11th August, 1856, for one road. 

Two of the three first mentioned have been ac- 
cepted, all the official preliminary requirements 
have been complied with, and the adjustment 
thereof has so far progressed that the lists are 
nearly completed for approval. 

The grant for the remaining road has been re- | 
jected by the State, and the withdrawn lands re- 
stored to market. 

The length of recognized roads and quantities 


The map of the Southern Minnesota railroad, 
and the Transit railroad, being incomplete, and 
not finally acted upon, are excluded from this 
estimate. 

The following summary indicates the length 
only, of such of the railroads as are in progress 
of adjustment under the legislation hereinbefore 
cited, with the quantities of land, part estimated, 
inuring to the same: 





° : : Stuces. Miles. Acres. 
inuring to them respectively, are as follows: a ete lacie ec eudisiek ive 1,263 2,476,321 
Miles Acres inuring | Alabama .... ..cccerseceee sees ceeeees 468 1,141,297 
length. to the roads. PIOVIGD 2.6.05 seen eeeeeeeee cree eeeetes HAT Y 1,374,465 
New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great LOUISIANA... 660 eee eeeee ernst eeeees 429 1,047,670 
PUM as 0n.0'd 00 cowevcnsscececcces 263 684,000 WISCONSIN 2.4 ceeeeereseceeseseeccers 662 2.225.000 
Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas... 166 363,670 1] Michigan...... cccccesssececsceceeves 712 1,910,000 
ope —— || Mississippi............eveccesecevens 110 200,731 
429 1,047,670 b} BRGMMOBOIR. occ ccccecccccccccescevecce 458 1,400,000 

es —— a | —-— 
4.649% 11,775,484 


Wisconsin.—By the act of 3d June, 1856,a grant 
was made to this State for two lines of road, one | 
having a branch. The routes and lateral limits 
have been laid down on the official plats, but as | 
the lists have not yet been prepared for the selec- | 
tions, the following is submitted as an estimate || 
merely of the probable quantities: 


Miles Acres inuring | 
length. to the grant. 





Soon after the passage of the laws making the 
railroad grants, lands falling within their proba- 
ble limits were withdrawn from sale and location; 
as the adjustment of the grants advanced far 
enough to enable us to discriminate between the 
granted lands and those remaining to the Govern- 
ment, the latter class have been released from sus- 
pension, and restored to market. 


La Crosse and Milwaukee railroad... .252 725,000 : : ; aa et 
St. Croix and Lake Superior railroad. .243 900,000 || The follow is an estimate of the quantities 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac rail- | of land offered and unoffered, released and re- 
road, extending into Michigan, that | stored: 
part being treated of under that head..167 600,000 Aimed: 
a eee tet MOL aba aap ond we ale nes aidan Sid santas wee 4,000,000 
662 *2,225,000 ass dalcus Othe xcetse onays b0netee a9CCbS 8,250,000 
— ee NTE 65 5474 SO R65 9 06 on 600ds chide eee VEEves 1,590,000 
*The estimate in last report was upon direct lines be- || Ajabaina ........ccccccccccceccccccccecteceeces 750,000 
tween the termini. The present statement in this cas@ || Jouisiana,.........ccccccceece seen ceeeceeeeeess 2,000,000 
rests upon the returns of actual survey, giving deflections || Pjorida........ ccc cccucccccucce ceccececeeevtese 2,000,000 


to the routes necessary in consequence of difficulties en- | 
countered in the configuration of the country, and thereby || 
inereasing the length of the roads'and quantity inuring. | 

1 


Michigan.—The act of 3d June, 1856, makes a | 
= to this State for eight routes, (roads and || 
ranches.) The maps for the roads in the north- | 
ern peninsula have been filed; that of but one (the | 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac) has been defi- || 
nitely acted upon and accepted, the adjustment of | 
the grant being now in progress. Maps of all 
the lines in the lower peninsula, excepting the 
Amboy, Hillsdale, Lansing, and Traverse Bay 
road, have been filed and laid down on the official |) 
plats. The lists not having yet been prepared, || 
the following are only estimates: 
Miles of Acres inuring || 

ores road. _ to grant. 
Michigan part of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Fond du Lac rail 575,000 





«oe 18,599,000 


Ps ceddacecccaccstvens sits 





For the moue of proceeding in the adjustment 
of the railroad grants, reference is made to the 
last annual report from this office. 

After the ‘* definite locations’’ and maps of the 
roads have been accepted, no notice is taken of 
any inconsiderable modifications the company 


| may find it necessary to make in the routes, bat 
, the adjustments are made upon the locations as 
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reported, provided other rights are not interfered | 


with. 


The sales, locations, preémptions, and swamp | 


selections within the six and fifteen mile lateral 
limits are entered in our ledgers, and their validity 


tested before we begin the preparation of the lists | 


of the lands to be finally certified to the State. 


Graz ; Eos o> sone 08 The grants attach and take the lands “in place”’ 

Dero end Mite ee Co 107 35°00 from the date of the “ definite location,” and are || 
Feit Huron and Milwaukee........ 89% 15,000 || good against all entries subsequent to that date, 
lint and Pere Marquette............173% 625,000 || except when founded upon settlement made be- 
72x 1,910,000 | fore such definite location, or before an absolute 


1,910,000 


| withdrawal. The right of the State attaches to || 


v0 


the selections made in lieu of the lands disposed 
of “in place’’ from the date of the reception of 
notice thereof. Such selections must be made 
from alternate sections outside of six and within 
fifteen miles of the road or branch, and nearest 
to the tiers of sections granted ‘in place.” No 
selection can be made by skipping any vacant tract 
nearest the section **in place; and the indem- 
nity for a main road must be taken from its belt, 
and fora branch road from its belt. When roads 
intersect each other, the lands inuring under the 
grant, within limits common to each, will be cer- 
tified to the State for the benefit of both, jointly. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the 
labor incident to the management of the railroad 
business. It is infact a great undivided land in- 
terest, in which the United States are concerned, 
to setapart and secure their sections ‘in place,’’ 
the minimum price of which the law has en- 
hanced $2 50 per acre—that being the indemnity 
to the public Treasury, which was the avowed 
principle in making these munificent grants to the 
States, and then to set apart and secure to the 
States their lands ‘in place’? within the six-mile 
limit and the indemnity selections. Then, with 
antagonist interests to these we have the mulsi- 
tude of settlers, old and new, who crowd along 
the lines of the roads, purchasers at private sale, 
preémptions upon offered and unoffered lands, 
bounty land locations, and swamp selections. 

These varied and conflicting interests figure in 
the adjustment of the claims to the most minute 
subdivisions of the lands, and require greater care 
and more labor than are bestowed upon their or- 
dinary disposal, 


FOX AND WISCONSIN RIVER GRANT. 


Under the acts of 8th of August, 1846, 2d of 
March, 1849, 3d of August, 1854, joint resolution 
of 3d of March, 1855, and the act passed at the 
last session, approved 9th of June, 1858, * for the 
relief of certain settlers on the public lands in the 
State of Wisconsin,’’ the whole area inuring to 
the State of Wisconsin, as heretofore reported, is 
634,269.00 acres. Of this quantity, there have 
been selected and approved 589,387.84 acres; leav- 
ing a balance of 94,881.16 acres not yet approved. 

Under the act abovementioned, of the last ses- 
sion, it is found that there are recognized as valid 
selections: 

Ist. As a payt of the 60,832 selection, which, under prior 
legislation, had been excluded as illegal, being of unoffered 


laude, the munantityOG v.00 cxccccestinebere 42,822.13 acres 
2d. Selections on our files, at Menasha, in 
May and December, 1856 ..é..06 000 ++ + 14,299.60 * 








57,121.73 « 


Leaving a residuum of 37,759.43 acres, to be 
taken from a large excess, embraced in a listalso 
on our files, of tracts which had been selected in 
August, 1855, at Hudson, Wisconsin,. to satisfy 
the unapproved balance of 94,881.16 acres above 
mentioned. 

The following is an exhibit of the present con- 
dition of the Des Moines river grant, in Iowa, 


under the act of 8th of August, 1846: . 
Lands below the Raccoon Fork, approved July 13, 1848, 

by Secretary R. J. Walker... ...0++ sesees 321,028.03 acres 
Situated above the Raccoon Fork, condi 

tionally, approved by Secretary A. H. H. 

Stuart: 


October 30, 1851, list No. 1, 107,19§.78 
Cctober 30, 1851, list No. 2, 25,487.87 
October 30, 1851, list No. 3, 81,707.93 
March 10, 1852...0044 0000+ 143,908.37 
Approved by Secretary R. McClelland: 

December 17, 1853 .... 2.00. 33,142.43 
December 30, 1853 .......... 12,883.51 

———- 45,955.94 


Making aggregate approved...........725,283.92 





358,299.95 « 








Ample time having elapsed since the proposi- 
tions made to the State autliorities for the adjust- 
ment of this grant, under the Attorney General’s 
opinion of 19th of May, 1856, and those propo- 
sitions not having been accepted, the matter now 
comes before us as a case de novo. Upon again 
being called up, it was, therefore, referred to the 


i sa General, for his opinion as to the ex- 


tent of the rights of the claimants under te law; 
and, after the Department shall be in posses- 
sion of that opinion, a decisign will be rendered 
upon the matter without reference to antecedent 
action. 
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GRADUATION ENTRIES. 

Under the provisions of the act of 3d March, 
1857, nearly all the entries made, prior to that 
date, under the graduation act of August 4, 1854, 
have been confirmed and patented. 

In regard to graduation entries, subsequent to 
the passage of the act of 3d March, 1857, not- 
withstanding printed instructions were sent to the 
registers and receivers to notify the purchasers, 
at the time of making them, that proof of actual 
settlement and cultivation would be required with- 
in one year from the date of entry to entide them 
to patents, in but a very limited number of cases 


has the proof been produced, leaving the mass of 


said entries on our files, mixed up with the regu- 
lar cash sales, at the ordinary minimum, necessa- 
rily causing great delay in the issue of patents for 
the latter class of entries, without a departure 
from the present system of issue in numerical and 
chronological order. 

To obviate this difficulty, and free the office 
from embarrassment inits current operations, this 
class of entries has been filed for patenting, with 
the series of ordinary cash sales, and the patents, 
in accordance with the recommendation submit- 
ted to and sanctioned by you, will be transmitted 
to the proper local offices to be delivered to the re- 
spective purchasers, upon the production of the 
required proofof actual settlement and cultivation, 
and the surrender of the duplicate receipt—pub- 
lic notice to be given by the registers that unless 
said proof shall be furnished within twelve months 
after said notice, the patents will be returned to 
this office for cancellation, and the land again 
thrown into market. 

ty the adoption of this rule, the current busi- 
ness of the office will be greatly facilitated, while 
at the same time a spirit of liberality is exercised 
towards the purchasers by giving them a final op- 
portunity to establish their clans. 

The operations, under this act, continue to be 
very heavy, and to clear this office from future 
embarrassments, and prevent frauds, will require 
further legislative interposition. 

From the passage of the act, August 4, 1854, 
up to the close of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1858, 18,081,435.34 acres have been sold at the 
various graduated rates. Of these, 10,068,480.25 
acres were sold at the lowest price of twelve and 
a half cents peracre. And, of the whole quan- 
tity, about 6,457,421 acres, or more than one third, 
were sold in the State of Missouri. 

We have reason to believe that a very consid- 
erable portion, if not the greater portion, of the 
entries for settlement and cultivation have been 
made by unscrupulous individuals in contraven- 
tion of the law, and bought up by speculators, 
who are relying on Congress for the confirmation 
of their entries, by the passage of an act similar 
to the act of 3d March, 1857, dispensing with 
the proof of settlement and cultivation. 

To free the act from the odium of evasion and 
fraud, and to confine its wise and beneficent pro- 
visions to the exclusive benefit of the &ctual settler 
and cultivator of the soil, | would recommend that 
it be’so amended as to require the seulement and 
cultivation to be made, and proof of that fact pro- 
duced, in every instance, before:the entry of the 
land is consummated, the same as required under 
the preémption act of 1841, else that the condi- 
tion of settlement and cultivation be waived alto- 
gether. 

The graduation law was never designed to in- 
terfere with the regular sales, under the general 
laws, but merely to lower the price of the lands 
to actual settlers and cultivators; and its operation 
should be confined, as far as practicable, to that 
class of petaben, and, in my opinion, this can 
only be done by legislative action as above sug- 
gesied. 

_ The recommendation, in the last annual report, 
is renewed, that further legislation be had to re- 


strict the compensation commissions of registers | 
and receivers, under the act of April 20, 1818, to | 
a quarterly pro rata allowance of the maximum of || 


per annum, their compensation both for 
salary and commission, to commence and be cal- 
culated from the time they enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties, 


' Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 


| The accounting duties of this office have been 


materially increased under the several acts of 
Congress, granting compensation to registers and 
receivers for locating military bounty land war- 
rants, and for Jands sold at the several graduated 
rates—the same as if sold at $1 25 per acre; and 
by the issue of bounty land scrip, receivable as 
money in paymentof public lands, involving very 
patient and laborious investigations in the adjust- 
ment of these accounts. These duties have been 
faithfully performed. ‘The postings of the sales 
and locations, though unusually heavy, have been 
brought up toa recent period, and the accounts 
of the receivers and disbursing agents, adjusted 
to the latest dates practicable; and it is believed 
that every dollar of the large sums received for 
lands will be promptly paid into the Treasury. 
The preémption privilege which had its incep- 
tion more than half a century ago, and until after 
the lapse of forty years had only a retrospective 


effect, finally resulted in the policy which is de- 


veloped in the preémption act of 1841. In the 
progress of legislation, extending this law from 
old to new States and ‘Territories, a want of uni- 
formity has arisen which is properly the subject 
of amendment. In some instances the law gives 
the right of filing a declaratory statement within 
three months from the date of settlement. Others 
from surveys in the field, statutory provisions in 
the former being held by executive construction 
to relate in regard to limitation to three months 
from the date of the approval of the plat of sur- 
vey. Thatrule should be made of universal ap- 
pheation. 

The act of 1854 also, which extends the act of 
1841 to Kansas and Nebraska, should be so mod- 
ified that two or more settlers, on the same quarter 
section, should each be permitted to take the legal 
subdivision embracing his actual residence, and 
make up his quantum upon contiguous lands. 

It was heretofore suggested that a limitation 
should be prescribed in respect to the period of 
payment by settlers upon unoffered as well as 
offered lasds, whereby the former should be re- 
quired to pay within twelve months from date 
of settlement; but, as this has not received the 
favorable action of Congress, the Department 
does not further press the recommendation, but 
is bound to treat the present system, which re- 
quires that public sales shall go on as cireum- 
stances may suggest, as proper in view of the 
public interest, and that the time for such public 
sales shall be the only limitation to the period of 
payment by preémptors for unoffered lands. 

By the 11th section of the preémption act of 
1841, an appeal lay to the head of the Department 
direct from the action of the local officers, not 
looking toan intermediate decision by the commis- 
sioner. The tenth section of theactof 12th Jane, 
Inoe, changed this by making the decision of the 
commissioner final, unless an ap | was taken 
to the Segretary of the Interior. This has not 
materially diminished the labor incident to the 
rightof appeal. In order to effect this, and at the 
same time give claimants the right of review by 
the executive authority of last resort, and to put 
an end to controversy and settle rights, it is ree- 
ommended that a law be enacted that the party 
appealing shall do so within a limited time, and 
only then upon filing an affidavit staung that his 
purpose is not for delay or vexation of his oppo- 
nent, and indicating specially the alleged error of 
fact or of law. 

The ** town-site’’ preémption act of 1844 has 


been one involving great difficulty in its adminis- 


tration, 
Under the ruling of the Department, * town- 
site’’ claimants are restricted to three hundred 
and twenty acres, although their improvements 
may extend beyond that quantity. But if any | 
portion in com subdivisions of a town claim is 
not occupied bY substantial improvements, that | 
portion cannot be lawfully entered. 
The decision in substance is that every one of | 
the smallest legal subdivisions must be occupied, 


_and improved before it can be entered as a part 


of such aclaim. In some instances towns have | 
been incorporated .with greater limits than the | 
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ions is actually occupied for town purposes. 'T 
, excess is public land, and liable to disposal 
such. 

If city or town improvements extend beyond 
the legal subdivisions which may be entered 
under the act of 1844, those who have y, 
the outside improvements, and occupy them, are 
protected as against agricultural preémptors } 
the preémption law of 1841. — - y 
_ The*mail or post route’’ preémption privileges 
in virtue of provisions of themets of 3d Mareh 
1855, and 3d March, 1837, are held to extend only 
to the Territories west of the Mississippi, Aj 
amendment in these provisions is suggested go ag 
to allow each contractor the privilege of orgay- 
izing stations with the exclusive use of the same 
during the continuance of his contract, and yo 
longer, the right to inure to his successor, the 
fee-simple to remain in the United States; such 
amendatory legislation to extend to all existing 
cases where the contractor, at the passage of the 
new enactment, has not consummated a legal en- 
try of the lands occupied as a station, nor made 
his improvements thereon. In regard to pre- 
emptions on the line of railroads, it is submitted 
that there is no just ground for the existing legal 
inhibition to preémptions resting upon bena fide 
settlements made upon the United States reserved 
sections after the final allotment. The rule which 
recognizes settlements made before such allotment 
should therefore be enlarged so as to embrace 
those made after the final allotment and at any 
time before the public sale. 

The following land districts have been discon- 
tinued during the last year, viz: Vincennes, in 
the State of Indiana; Palmyra, in the State of 
Missouri; and Mineral Point, in the State of Wis- 
consin; and circulars have been addressed to the 
officers of such other old districts as itis probable 
the remaining lands are approaching to a point of 
reduction below one hundred thousand acres, with 
a view to their discontinuance. . 

‘The three additional districts in California, ere- 
ated by the act of 29th March, 1858, have been put 
in operation. The wecessary instructions, record, 
and other books and blank forms having been 
furnished. ‘The number of tract books required 
for those districts and opened in this office is one 
hundred and eighty volumes. « Of ‘other records, 
fifty-seven volumes, with thirty-nine volumes of 
laws, and upwards of four hundred large pack- 
ages of blank forms of various kinds have been 
furnished, 

Under the act of 11th May last, “to enlarge 
the Detroit and Saginaw districts in Michigan,” 
all necessary instructions have been issued and 
the act carried into effect. Nine volumes of tract 
books were required in which to post entries made 
of Jands in portions of the old ** Cheboygan dis- 
trict,”’ attached to the Detroit and Saginaw dis- 
tricts. ‘The volumes have been transmitted. 

For the districtof New Mexico, created by act’ 
of 24th May last, two hundred and four volumes 
of tract books are required, with nineteen volumes 
of other records and thirteen volumes of Jaws; 
these, together with the necessary istructions 
and forms, have been dispatched. 

No provision is made by existing laws for the 
transfer from the surveyor general to the district 
land officers, of the duties devolved upon the for- 
mer in relation to donations in the territory, nor 
has it been determined whether authority 1s given 
to the President by existing laws to proclaim 
lands at public sale in said territory. 

The whole number of volumes of tract books 
and other manuscript records in this office 1s 
twelve thousand and seventeen. They are rapidly 
increasing, together with the files of letters, land 
warrants, patents returned from discontinued dis- 
tricts, and various archives connected with the 
public lands, so that they will soon require addi- 
tional accommodations for their permanent pres- 
ervation. 

Some idea may be formed of the increase of 
business in this office when it is stated, that in 
the annual report of 26th November, 1851, it ap- 
pears the number of manuscript volumes then In 
the office was seven thousand three hundred and 
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|| quantity the law allows to be preémpted. The, eighty-three, which had accumulated in about 


For more detailed yiews upon this subject ref- |! authorities are consequently restricted to the lim- |, forty years, and that the present number shows, 
erence is made to the last annual report from thjs || itation as to quantity which is stipulated in the || in seven years, an increase of four thousand six 


Office. 


‘law, and to so much as by actual legal subdivis- | 


_ hundred and thirty-four volumes of records. Nei- 
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ther this nor the report of 1841 embraces the vol- | 
mes connected with the public lands, which have, 
from time to time, been transmitted to the various 
district land offices scattered throughout the sev- 
eral land States and territories, estimated at sev- 
eral thousand volumes. 

SURVEYS. 

Michigan. —The resurveys, under contracts en- 
tered into prior to the last annual report, and 
amounting toaboutseven hundred and nine miles, 
have been closed. 

The transcripts of the field notes of the resur- 
yeys have been made, and are in process of prep- 
aration for binding as a part of the permanent 
archives of the Department, 

The original surveying archives, properly ap- 
pertaining to Michigan, were transferred to the 
State authorities in May last, thus finally closing 
the surveys and resurveys in that State. 

Minnesota.—The surveys of the public lands 
have been prosecuted with energy. The returns 
during the year, ending June 30, 1858, show the 
extension of upwards of nine thousand miles, em- 
bracing two million acres of agricultural lands, 
independent of the survey of Indian reservations 
under the treaties with the Chippewas of Lake 
Superior and the Mississippi. Of these the 
grand portage reservation, embracing 41,064.39 
acres, was surveyed in August last. 

The surveys have béen rapidly extended in the 
northwestern part of the State, reaching to the 
valley of the Red River of the North, to meet the 
demands of actual settlers attracted in that.direc- 
tion both by the fertility of the soil, and the facil- 
ities suggested by the anticipated eventual exten- 
sion of a North Pacific railroad, connecting the 
valley of the Mississippi with that of the Red 
River of the North. 

In the region of country in the southwestern 
part of the State,extending from Big Stone lake | 
to the south boundary of Minnesota, and bounded 
by her western limit, it is found necessary in or- 
derto keep pace with the rapid settlements there, 
that the surveys should be extended to the west- 
ern boundary of the State, and to do this prop-_ 
erly, it is indispensable that that portion of the 
Minnesota western boundary line which has no 
river or other natural feature to fix with certainty 
its Precise locus, be permanently established, so 
that the lines of the public surveys can be closed 
therein. 

An estimate is therefore submitted for the per- | 
manent establishment of that portion, about one 
hundred and thirty miles, of the western bound- 
ary of Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. —The field operations have been car- 
ried on in the northern part of the State to the 
extent allowed by the means provided, both east 
and west of the fourth principal meridian, and 
north of the third and fourth correction parallels. 

The returns exhibit 4,900 miles of surveys, and 
embrace 1,200,000 acres of land, including the 
survey of the Aposile Islands, in Lake Superior. 
The survey of those islands was executed by J. | 
Allen Barber, deputy surveyor, with unusual care 
and trouble. 

lowa.—The surveys of township lines in this | 
State have been completed, and the sub-divisional 
work has progressed to the extent allowed by the 
appropriations for it. 

The returns received during the year ending 
30th September, 1858, cover 2,000 lineal miles of | 
Surveys, embracing upwards of 600,000 acres of || 
lands 1] 

The unsurveyed lands in Iowa are situated in 
the northwestern corner of the State and could be 
finished during the fiscal year ending June 30, || 
1860, should demands for settlement exist, and 
adequate funds be provided; but should this not 
be found necessary, the scope of the surveying || 
operations will be of a limited extent, affording 
an Opportunity, and sufficient time, to the clerical 
force engaged in the surveyor general’s office at | 

ubuque, Iowa, to bring up the office work and || 

eep pace with the field operations, (progressing 1 
ata moderate rate,) and promising final comple- 
on within the fiscal year ending 3Qth June, 1861. 

Ilinois.—The surveys in this State having been || 
completed, the archives in the surveyor general’s || 

' 





office at St. Louis are ready for transmission to 
the State authorities at Springfield, Illinois; but 
no provision having yet been made by the State 
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Legislature for the reception and safe-keeping of 
the same, the documents are kept in the surveyor 
general’s office unul the requisite law is enacted 
by the Legislature, in conformity with the act of 
Congress, approved January 22, 1353. 

Missouri.—The surveys of the public lands and 
correction of erroneous and defective lines in for- 
mer surveys have progressed slowly, mainly 
attributable to the fact that the remaining unsur- 
veyed public lands are confined to the overflowed 
region situate between St. Francis and the Mis- 
sissippi—allowing a short surveying season for 
finishing the work. The i returns of the 
survey show but about 140 miles, embracing 
islands in rivers and agricultural lands in the sub- 
merged region, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
but 48,000 acres, 30,621.23 of which inure to the 
State, under the swamp-land grant, and the resi- 
duefbeing found fit-for agricultural purposes, was 
paid for by the United States. 

The closing of the surveys, undertaken in the 
year 1857, in the overflowed region in the south- 
eastern portion of this State having proved more 
troublesome than was anticipated, owing to the 
periodical rise of waters in the St. Francis and 
Mississippi rivers, the final closing of the work 
umler contract cannot be effected during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, and hence the archives of the sur- 
veyor general’s office, appertaining to the State of 
Missouri, will not be in readiness to be transferred 
to the State authorities until the 30th June, 1860. 

‘Arkansas.—Of all the surveys ordered in this 
State wthere remains but a portion of township 
two, south of range nine west, for the retracing 
of which a contract was entered into on the 15th 
of February last. The surveyor general reports 
that the reason for non-completion was the prev- 
alence of excessive rains, and the overflowed con- 
dition of the township. The extent of the re- 
surveys during the last year was 237 miles, em- 
bracing an area of 68,000 acres. Although the 
surveyor general reports, the existence of certain 
unsurveyed lands in the overflowed portion of the 
northeastern part of the State, on the St. Francis 
river, and draws attention to applications for the 
resurveys of alleged fraudulent and erroneous 
work of former years, 1 am of opinion that no 
further surveys ought to be made, as they are 
generally attended with difficulties, and compli- 
cate the evils sought to be avoided. 

The original surveys of the public lands having 
been finished years ago, and the resurveys carried 
on to considerable extent, the time has arrived for 


|| closing the field operations in that State and bring- 


ing up the arrears of the office work, so that the 
archives of that surveying district may be trans- 
ferred to the authorities of the State of Arkansas, 
under the acts of January 12, 1840, and January 
22, 1853. 

To effect the closing of the surveyor general’s 
office, which i®is believed may be done within 
the present fiscal year, steps will be taken by this 
office to have the records completed and trans- 
ferred to the State authorities. This proceeding 
obviates the necessity for the usual funds to pay 
the compensation to the surveyor general of Ark- 
ansas, and to his clerks, for the next fiscal year; 
and, for this reason, no estimates have been sub- 
mitted for that purpose. 

Louisiana.—The returns of surveys and resur- 


veys in this State, during the year ending 30th || 
September last, show 1,334 miles, covering an 


area of 166,000 acres. 

The progress of field operations has been inter- 
rupted be the early rise of waters, and continuing 
during a great portion of the surveying season. 
This, with the prevalence of disease, has retarded 


| the progress of the work, and will defer the closing 


of this surveying district to a later period than 
was anticipated. 

Among the most important surveys yet to be 
executed before closing the United States sur- 
veyor general’s office of Louisiana, is that of 
township twelve, south of range eleven east, in 
which the city of New Orleans is situated. 
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The office work in the surveyor general’s office 
is being prosecuted as rapidly as possible, with 
the view to the completion of the land records, to 
be transferred to the State authorities. 

Florida.—T he surveys in this State, on account 
of the Seminole hostilities, since the year 1855, 
have been suspended. Upon the removal of the 
Indians from the peninsula to the country as- 
signed to them west of the Mississippi, United 
States deputies, whose surveying contracts were 
incomplete prior to the outbreak of the Indian 
depredations, have resumed their respective field 
operations with the expectation of closing their 
contracts by the Ist of May next, The survey- 
ing sphere lies immediately northeast of Lake 
Oke-chobee, and is to the extent of over three 
thousand lineal miles. 

While the field operations in Florida were sus- 
pended, for the reasons alluded to, the work in 
the office of the surveyor general in the prepara- 
tion of the records of the public lands and private 
claims for permanent preservation and delivery 
to the authorities of the State of Florida, pro- 
cressed with dispatch. 

That business cannot be closed with due regard 
to the public interests, at as early a period as was 
anticipated, owing to the protracted suspension 
of the field operations during two years past, and 
to the fact that the country south of Caloosahat- 
chee river, hitherto considered as covered by 
swamps and everglades, and unfit for cultivation, 
is found by actual reconnoissance, during the op- 
erations of the United States troops in pursuit of 
the Indians, to contain large bodies of high lands, 
fit for agricultural purposes, and equal to any in 
the State for fertility. 

Further: The surveyor general brings to the 
attention of this office the fact that there are forty - 
eight private landclaims in Florida, amounting to 
61,740 acres, which have never been located or 
surveyed because of the vagueness of description, 
and impracticability of ascertaining and fixing 
their precise localities. He recommends that a 
float be granted to each of these upon unsurveyed 
lands, wherever they have been finally confirmed. 
It would comport with past policy for Congress 
to satisfy them, but with the restriction in location 
to offered lands. 

The survey of the keys, off the coast of Flor- 
ida, has been continued, under the provisions of 


| the act of Congress approved 28th June, 1848, en- 


titled **An act respecting certain surveys in the 
State of Fiorida,”’ through the instrumentality of 
the Coast Survey office, under the direction of 
Professor Bache, agreeably to instructions from 
this office, dated 24th October, 1848. The returns 
have been made of the various keys falling within 
twenty-three townships, and embracing about 
27,000 acres of surface unfit for cultivation; some 
of them, however, are adapted to the manufacture 
af salt, are devoid of timber, and chiefly covered 
with mangrove. The operations of the topograph- 
ical parties conieaall about twenty-four miles 
northeast of Key West and extended to Key 
Large, about fifty-four miles. Fora more detailed 
description of this work, reference is made to the 
reports of the Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey, to this office, dated July 20, 1857, and Octo- 
ber 12, 1858, with the accompanying eXtracts 
from the sub-reports from officers in charge of the 
several surveying parties, which are herewith sub- 
| mitted. 
Kansas and Nebraska Surveying District.—The 
| returns of the public surveys in this district, dur- 
ing the year ending 30th September last, cover 
| twenty thousand miles of surveying, ov@r seven 
million acres. 
| The surveyor general reports the progress dur- 
| ing that period in the field operations as equal to 
| eighteen thousand miles, at the aggregate cost of 
| $98,000. This extent of the surveys, in addition 


|| to that formerly reported, reaches a total in that 


| district of sixty thousand miles, covering fifteen 
| million acres. 


'| ‘That officer further reports, in addition to the 


This subject has been repeatedly brought to || quantity of fifteen million acres, that there will 


our notice by surveyors general, but owing to | 


the difficulty occasioned by the obliteration of 


surveys in the vicinity of the city, of numerous | 
private claims in conflict, it may require twenty | 
he proper survey | : 

P i} demands of actual settiers, the estimate of the 


dollars per mile, or $3,000 for t 
of the whole township 


, be surveyed and returns made, by the Ist July, 
1859, of about five million acres, now in progress 
of survey. This will carry the surveys in that 
district up to twenty millions acres. _ 

In consideration of this large provision for the 
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surveyor general, for the year ending June 30, 
1860, of $186,560, has been reduced to $40,000, 
and is submitted as adequate for field operations 
for that périod in Kansas and Nebraska. ; 

Pursuant to the order of the President of April 
9, 1858, for the removal of the surveyor general’s 
office at Lecompton, Kansas, to Nebraska City, 
Nebraska Territory, the necessary instructions 
were dispatched, the order carried into effect, 
and the office opened at Nebraska City on the Ist 
June, 1858. ‘The surveyor general invites atten- 
tion to the condition of the New York Indian 
lands, situate in the southern part of Kansas, and 
traversed by the Neosho and Verdigris rivers. 
This reservation has been set apart for those In- 
dians by the treaty of January 15, 1838, at Buffalo 
creek, New York. The third article of that treaty 
provides, that in case the Indians do not accept 
of, and remove to, their new homes (that reser- 
vation) within five years, or such time as the 
President may appoint, they shall forfeit their 
lands, and the same shall revert to the United 
States. The tribes have never accepted, so far 
as we are advised, of these provisions; but indi- 
viduals who may have removed there are equita- 
bly entitled to their pro rata share of said reser- 
vation. The fact of the non-emigration there of 
the Indians, except, perhaps, ina very few cases, 
has left the New York reserve generally vacant, 
if notabandoned, and, consequently, our people 
have gone on and made actual settlements, and 
these require favorable consideration., 

Under the circumstances, the General Land 
Office can take no action in the matter until such 
reserves as may be allowed under the treaty shall 
have been ascertained and reported. Then, by 
force of the provisions of said treaty, the unap- 
propriated lands will be open to settlement and 
sale. 

The surveyor general reports surveying defi- 
ciency of $14,000 in Kansas and Nebraska, as 
having accrued during the four years’ incumbency 
of his predecessor, being since the organization 
of the district. This is the aggregate excess 
liability over the appropriations in four years’ 
operations, and is but five per cent. upon the ap- 
oropriation of $300,000, and was the difference 
Lasunets the estimated amount of work when con- 
tracted for and the actual returns of the same 
when performed in the field. 

New Mexico.—The sm veying operations in this 
district have been pre secuted to much rreater ex- 
tent than heretofore, and entirely with Burt’s 
improved solar compass, which the surveyor gen- 
eral reports has answered admirably any purpose 
claimed by the inventor. 

The sm Sa of operations was chiefly in the 
valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, from the 
north boundary of Arizona, to within twenty 
miles of the northern boundary of New Mexico, 
and on Rio Gallinas, a tributary of Rio Picos, as 
well as on Rio Colorado, or Canadian fork of the 
Arkansas. 

The returns of these surveys embrace 6,000 
miles, covering 830,000 acres. 

The examination reported as made in June last 
by the surveyor general, whilst on a reconnois- 
sance of the country in the vicinity of the Cana- 
dian fork of the Arkansas river, shows the soil to 
he extremely rich, the climate salubrious, and that 
the country is well watered, and produces excel- 
lent pa®ture, and suggests the propriety of con- 
siderable surveys of the public lands in that direc- 
tion. 

The surveyor general reports the mineral and 
agricultgral resources of the country as in prog- 
ress of evelopment; and that in working the 
richest mines, machinery has been introduced. 

_Itis also desired by that officer that legal pro- 
vision be made authorizing an official seal for 
authenticating copies of documents, and that pro- 


be authorized to administer oaths to their assist- 
ants, to obviate the labor and expense of repair- 
ing to a distant settlement for the services of a 
justice of the peace. 

The surveyor general submits enlarged esti- 
mates for the surveying service in New Mexico 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, viz: 

Thirty thousand dollars for the survey of pri- 
vate claims and Pueblo grayts; and two henived 
thousand dollars for the survey of public lands. 


| 
| 


| 
1] 
} 


The unexpended balance for the surveys of 
former years, renders, in the opinion of this office, 
an estimate unnecessary. 

Extensive surveys of the public lands, at this 
time, in that Territory, are not deemed proper or 
desirable: first, because of the non-extinction of 
the Indian title in desirable localities; next, the 
non-confirmation or want of legal provision for 
the summary and final confirmation of foreign 
titles, so as to enable us to properly separate them 
from the publicdomain. Therefore, the surveyor 
general’s estimate is reduced from $200,000 to 
$20,000; the latter sum being, in our opinion, ad- 
equate to the continuance, for the next year, of 
the field-work within localities not exposed to the 
hostility of the Indians. 

Utah.—Since the departure of the surveyor gen- 
eral from his post, in July, 1857, no surveying 
operations have been prosecuted in Utah. The 
late surveyor general reached Washington and 
reported to this office on the 11th June, 1857, as- 
signing his reasons for the abandonmentof his post 
to be, that his person and life were in imminent 
danger. 

On the 7th July succeeding, he applied for per- 
mission to extend his absence from his post until 
Ist September, 1857, when he expected either to 
resume his duties or to deliver the office to His 
successor. 

On the 13th July, 1857, the President appointed 
John C. Hays, of California, his successor, and 
Mr. Burr was advised thereof on the same day, 
and directed to deliver, or cause to be delivered, 
over to him the archives of the surveyor general’s 
office. 

The late surveyor general was also directed to 
carry out, as speedily as possible, the instructions 
of the 13th of the same month, and,in the event of 
his successor not arriving at Salt Lake City by the 
30th September then ensuing, he was required to 
cause his agent to surrender the office and archives 
to Governor Cumming, or other United States 
responsible officer on the spot. 

Eight months after the receipt of the above in- 
structions, Mr. Burr advised this office, on the 
15th March, 1858, that he had dispatched from 
Washington, District of Columbia, on the last 
day of August, his son, as agent to deliver the 
office and archives to Governor Cumming. 

On the Sth day of April, 1858, Governor Young, 
of Utah, advised this office of his having taken 
possession of the surveyor general’s archives for 
safe-keeping. 


ft 


embracing more than 1,000,000 acres of land. = 
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the extent of the sarveys executed since the 0 : 
ganization of the surveying district jn 1851, 
amounts to an aggregate of 89,000 miles of su,! 
veys, embracing nearly 24,000,000 acres. In the 
above aggregate is included the progress of the 
fie! operations in that State during the year end. 
ing 30th September, 1858, above 3,870 lineal 
miles, embracing upwards of 100,000 acres, The 
sphere of the field operations has been interspersed 
with numerous private claims, presenting imped. 
iments to the uninterrupted progress of the lines 
of the public surveys. 
_ The surveying accounts, growing out of the 
liabilities incurred by the late surveyor general 
and for the payment of which a deficiency ap oa 
priation was made on the 4th May last, have all 
been paid, with the exception of a few accounts 
amounting tq about ten thousand dollars. Thege 
have been suspended, and are awaiting the recep. 
tion of the reports of the examiners appointed } 
the surveyor general to test the fidelity of the 
execution of the surveys in the field. 

Since the deficiency estimate was submitted 
on the 25th September, 1857, additional liabilities 
have been reported, to the sum of nearly SiXty 
thousand dollars. 

This latter sum is reported hy the surveyor 
general as in full of all the liabilities contracted 
by his predecessor over and above the regular 
appropriations for the surveys in California up 
to 30th June, 1857. To provide the requisite 
means to liquidate these demands, and to prose- 
cute further surveys, there is included in the 
present estimate $103,000. 

The surveyor general invites attention to the 
inadequate rate of compensation for running the 
exterior lines of public surveys and private land 
claims, and suggests that twenty-five dollars per 
lineal mile be allowed, instead of the maximum 
of sixteen dollars under the existing law. 

A communication from Deputy Norris is here- 
with transmitted, which shows the difficulties en- 
countered in the survey of the confirmed private 
claims, and the propriety of commending the al- 
lowance to favorable consideration, as recom- 
mended by this office under date of 13th April last. 

The lines of the public surveys have reached, 
and in some instances crossed, the Sierra Nevada. 


| In order to continue those lines, or close them 
' upon the boundary, it is necessary that not only 


Governor Cumming was requested to receive | 


the archives belonging to the surveyor general’s 
office from Governor Young, and hold them until 
a surveyor gencral should be qualified and take 
possession. 


The preémption laws of the United States have | 


not been, in express terms, extended to the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, nor has a land district been cre- 
ated therein. . 

By the seventeenth section of the act of 9th 
September, 1850, to ** establish a territorial gov- 


ernment for Utah,’’ it is provided that the “ laws 


of the United States are hereby extended over 
and declared:to be in force in said Territory so 
far as the same, orany provision thereof, may be 
applicable.’? Similar provisions are found in the 


the eastern boundary be determined, run, and 
marked for that purpose, but also the northern, 
as the surveys in Oregon have reached the forty- 
second degree of north latitude, being the north- 
ern boundary of California. 

Washington Territory.—The progress of the sur- 
veys during the year ending Ist September, 1858, 
is reported by the surveyor general to have been 
highly satisfactory. The returns, after passing 
strict examination, proved the work to have been 
faithfully executed. 

The sphere of the field operations during the 
last year has been upon Shoalwater bay, Gray’s 
Harbor, Whidby’s Island, southern coast of the 
straits of Juan de Fuca, and on the Columbia 
river; and the surveyor general reports that those 


_ operations have developed excellent farming lands. 


acts organizing the Territories of New Mexico, | 


Kansas, and Nebraska; yet, in the act of 23d July, 


1854, establishing the offices of surveyor genera] 


in these Territories, the public lands, within their 
limits, are made subject to the * operations of 
the preémption act of 4th September, 1841.’’ In 


the absence of such legislative construction it | 


would have been held that the general provision 
extending ‘* the laws of the United States ”’ car- 
ried the preémption system into the Territory. 
As the Territory of Utah is now in peace, and its 


ut |, people yield obedience to the Jaws of the General 
vision be made by which deputy surveyors could | 


Government, it is recommended that it shall no 
longer be treated as an exception in the legislation 
for the Territories upon this subject; and that, to 
place the matter beyond question, the preémption 


| policy be expressly extended to that Territory, 


and that one land district be organized therein, 
coextensive with its limits. 

California.—The returns of the surveys of the 
public lands and confirmed private land claims in 
California, received during the year ending 30th 
September last, amount to about 4,000 lineal miles, 


| surveying district, during t 


There are at present thirteen deputy surveyors 
in the field, who are expected to close their con- 
tracts within the fiscal year ending the 30th June 
next. 

The extent of the es returns, in this 

e year ending 30th 


| September, 1858, amounts to about one thousand 


four hundred lineal miles, embracing an area of 
three hundred and ae thousand acres. _ 
Under the donation law (now expired) eighty 


claims have been surveyed. The surveyor gen- 


eral reports that the progress in that branch of 
the service would have been greater had there 
been provision of law compelling claimants to 
have their claims surveyed within a limited pe- 


riod. 


This office concurs in the opinion of the sur- 
veyor general of Washington and Oregon, that 
an act should bapnamsdvegsiing claimants within 
a limited period, after the proving up of their 
claims, tomake application for the survey thereof, 
otherwise their survey may remain unfinished for 
years to come. ; 


The surveying service, in the field, has been 
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nrosecuted during the last year, without any hin- 


jerance by the Indians, with the exception of the | 


party under Deputy Surveyor Hunt, who, while 
o the performance of his duty on Whidby’s Isl- 
and, was murdered by the savages: and the sur- 
yeyor general reports that two of the Indians, 
through the instrumentality of the efficient agent 
for the Puget Sound district, were arrested, and 


are awaiting trial at the military station at Fort 


Townsend. 3 : 
The office work in the surveyor general’s office 


js reported by him as having been kept up by his 


efficient and industrious employés. 

Oregon. —T he surveying operations in this dis- 
trict west of the Cascades are nearly finished, and 
might have been entirely completed had the In- 
dian difficulties not intervened, prices of labor not 
been affected by the gold excitement, and had the 
Department possessed adequate means for the 
purpose. Upon the passage of the act of Con- 
gress extending’ the surveying laws to the coun- 
iry lying east of the Cascades, the surveyors gen- 
eral made the necessary arrangements for the sur- 
vey of the base line across the Cascade mountains 
from the point situate thirty-six miles east of the 
intersection of the Willamette meridian with the 
base, to a polit on the eastern slope of these Ter- 
ritories, With the view to the timely surveying 
operations in Wasco county, of which Dalles is 
the county seat, and also in the settlements on 
Umatilla, Walla-Walla, John Days, and the Des 
Chates Valleys. 

The returns of the surveys of the public lands 
from Oregon during the last year, ending 30th 
September, 1858, exhibit nearly fourteen hundred 
lineal miles, and embracing 3504000 acres. The 
progress has been commensurate with the appro- 
priations at the disposal of the surveyor general; 
and whatever deficiency may appear in the field 
operations as to their extent, when compared with 
former years, is more than compensated by the 
office work in the surveyor general’s department, 
former arrearages in records having been nearly 
brought up. 

The surveyor general reports that during the 
last year one hundred and ninety settlers, under 
the donation laws, have filed their final proofs, 
and were disposed of by his acting thereon and 
forwarding them to the registers of the respective 
and districts in Oregon. Also, that of all the sur- 
veys ordered by him and executed since his in- 
caumbency, there remains the work of but two 
deputies to be examined in the field, and that the 
examiners of the surveys have invariably reported 
the surveys faithfully executed. 

It was formerly the practice to send advances 
to the surveyor general to pay clerks and draughts- 
men in their several offices. This system has been 
changed since Ist July, 1858, the present plan 
being to make payment to them direct from the 
Treasury without the interposition of the surveyor 
general. 

In regard to the late geological operations in 
Washington and Oregon, the department pos- 
sesses no Official data touching the services of the 
geologist further than presented in the last annual 
report. 


Statement of the surveying returns to this office from October 
1, 1857, to September 30, 1858, showing the number of miles 


surveyed in the different States and Territories, and the | 


aggregate number of acres contained therein. 





| Origi - | Original < 
| Resurveys. | riginal sur riginal and 




















veys. resurveys. 
one and |_| ——_s—| 

an . mn . . n : 

wenenes. * £2|\| ¢ §€& Z| Numberof 

= ££) = £8 acres. 
= Ow |} & On! 

California... | 2 3,070 70 28 | 1,029,061.67 
Washington T) - 1,377 16 1 340,231.42 
Oregon T.....| - | 4,918 40 46 349,880.79 
Plorida.......| . 72 13 37 5,278.09 
Kansas T Rete - 10,467 28 97 | 3,679,692.10 
Minnesota... . | - 9,155 6 76 | 2,059,782.19 
Louisiana..../1,334 68 7 415 46 66 166,878.12 
Nebraska T.,, - 9,917 17 70 | 3,184,551.20 
Le. crs arns - *| 2,025 1846 | 619,456.52 
Michigan..... 709 48 26 - 168,323.91 
Wisconsin... : 4,930 44 69 | 1,270,761.10 
Arkansas... ., 237 40 52 - 68,720.71 
Missouri ..... . 142 70 58 46,820.63 
llinois......, 16 66 55 - - 
New Mexico.. - 5,895 77 86 830,743.69 





et 





Total.......|2,998 64 40| 49,388 50 80 | 13,821,182.14 
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PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. scale, her landed interests necessarily become en- 
Titles derived from former Governments which | hanced in value, as they have been, very materi- 
have been recognized by the United States pur- | ally, since the transfer of the Territory to the 
' suant to treaty stipulations. | United States. It is therefore important, to meet 
The duties devolved upon this office in connec- | the expectations of our citizens, that prompt legis- 
tion with this branch of the service, demand in | lative action should be had, looking to a speedy, 
their performance much care, with patient and just, and final settlement of ancient titles in that 
laborious investigation. The great mass of the | region. 
claims in California, which had their origin under Independently of the considerations suggested, 
Spain and Mexico, have been finally acted upon | jt is a measure indispensable to the separation of 
by the courts, and the surveys are progressing as public from private property, so that the United 
rapidly as the means at command and the nature States, as an immense landholder there, may be 
of the business will permit. The whole number || able to dispose of the soil without interference 
of surveys platted, approved, and returned, by |) with private rights. We have a multitude of con- 
the surveyor general in that State, is ninety-two, | firmed ancient titles, of Spanish, French, and Brit- 
and patents have been issued on thirty-eight of | ish origin, falling within the limits of the States of 
them. These claims are scattered throughout Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
California, presenting every variety of form, vary- | which were carved out of the Louisiana cession 
ing in quantity from a ‘** town lot’’ to **ran- |) of 1803, and also extensive grants in Florida. In 
chos”’ of many thousand acres. It is made by | addition to these, we have ancient settlement 
law the duty of the surveyor general to cause all claims in the lower peninsula of Michigan—and 
finally confirmed claims to be surveyed, and tore- | Indiana, at the old Vincennes post—in Illinois, 
turn to this office a plat of survey duly approved || such as Kaskaskia, Peoria, and other French set- 
by him. tlements—and in Wisconsin, at Prairie du Chien 
For his government in making those surveys, | and Green Bay. These are coming up from time 
instructions have been issued by this office at va- || to time, either to obtain grants, or as the subject 
rious times embodying as prominent points the |, of inquiry to ascertain the source and nature of 
following: That the decree of confirmation must |) title, for the information of parties concerned or 
govern, and where its terms are specific, they | contesting. These require great research and pa- 
must be strictly adhered to in locating and sur- |, tient examination, in order to discharge the duties 
veying the claims; that where the confirmation is required of the General Government in regard to 
for a certain quantity within extended boundaries || them. 
embracing a surface greater than the area con- In respect to Indian reservations, this office is 
firmed, the location must be taken within that sur- || prepared to answer applications on demand, where 
face,in compact form, in accordance with thelines || the survey and other proceedings are found reg- 
of the public surveys, at the election of the con- || ular, and during the past year grants have issued 
firmee as to the precise locality, and insuch man- | for Choctaw, Chickasaw, W innebaga, Wyandett, 
ner, when practicable, as not to interfere with || and Chippewa lands. 
other claims. a 
Where such interference is inevitable, the con- | OREGON AND WASHINGTON DONATIONS ACT OF 27TH 
flict is to be settled according to the principles SEPTEMBER, 1850, AND ACTS AMENDATORY. 
prescribed in the sixth section of the act of 3d This class of claims, though requiring gener- 
March, 1831, creating the office of surveyor gen- | ally less labor in their examination than Califor- 
eral of Louisiana, as extended to California by the | nia titles, owing to their small size in comparison 
thirteenth section of the act of 3d March, 185], for || with the latter, and the nature of the titles, resting 
the settlement of private land claims in that State.’|, upon occupation of recent date, still require great 
In case the confirmee has sold a part of his || care in their investigation, and acritical examina- 
claim, the portion sold is to be treated as an elec- | tion before patenting. The conflicts of boundaries 
tion on the part of the confirmee to the extent and || in some of the older claims, which, under the 
of the locality embraced by such sale. law, are admitted without regard to the lines of 
When the approved plat of final survey is re- || the public surveys, lead to serious difficulties and 
| turned to this office, it undergoes a critical exam- || delay in their adjustment, and many intricate 
ination in regard to its conformity in location and |, questions arise involving the legal rights of con- 
' survey with the decree of confirmation, as well as || testing parties. In one of these cases, known as 
to test the accuracy of the work. In deciding | the ‘ Portland City’? elaim, recently decided by 
upon the locality, it is often necessary to recur to | this office on an appeal from the decision of the 
the original Spanish or Mexican grant and map, | land officers in Oregon, the record would make 
(diseno,) reference being made to them in the final || several printed volumes, with elaborate arguments 
decree. The defects in these old title papers are, || filed by counsel for the different parties in interest. 
generally, want of specific calls and description Patents have been issued for fifty of those 
in the grants apd in the maps. In fact, there is || claims. In connection with this subject, com- 
the absence of almost everything that renders a || plamts have reached this office from persons en- 
map useful. | gaged in gold-mining in Oregon, representing that, 
These disenos are generally rude sketches, not || owing to the fact that the mineral lands are not 
based upon survey, without accuracy, even as to | properly indicated on the township maps, import- 
the relative position of the prominent natural fea- || ant mining interests may be seriously affected, 
tures of the locality, and without indicating a || and much difficulty created by permitting settlers 
single course or distance. Hence arise grounds || to iocate on mineral lands, as the law exempts 
forcontention among claimants, disputes and diffi- || such lands from donation or preémption. There 
culties between them and the settlers, devolving || can be no doubt of the existence of valuable min- 
upon this office concentrated difficulties for solu- |) eral deposits within the Territory, confined withjn 
tion and adjustment. When this is done by the || such narrow limits as to have escaped notice by 
rendition of our decision, a considerable amount || the surveyors, or where the gold hes been dis- 
of labor ia still required to carry the claims into || covered since the survey. To provide as far as 
grant. Some idea of this may be formed, when || possible against the evil apprehended from this 
it is stated that cach patent, on parchment, con- || source, and insure due observance of the law, the 
tains a full transcript of the whole survey, ex- || only remedy nowis to place the matter in charge 
tending inthe larger claims to hundreds of courses } of the local land officers. 
| and distances, and accompanied by a transcript of The registers and receivers in Oregon and 
_ the approved plat, the whole to be committed to || Washington Territories have accordingly been 
_record. Thirty-four of these grants have been || instructed, where they have reason to befteve that 
_ issued within the past year, embracing in the ag- || mineral lands exist, or where mining is in actual 
|| gregate 540,577 acres, covering, exclusive of the || operation, or expenses have been incurred with a 
| plats, four hundred and eighty-two large folio || view to mining, to take proper measures to ascer- 
pages of record, being an average of over fourteen |! tain the character of the lands, and admit testi- 
pages for each grant. | mony on application, on the part of the mining 
In New Mexico, where there are numerous urban || interest, and upon satisfactory proof that a tract 
and rural grants from Spain and Mexico, and || is mineral, not to permit it to be located, the rule 
where, as in California, the precious metals || for determining the character of the land in such 
abound, no means have yet been prescribed by || cases to be, that if it contain such quantity of the 
law for their final adjustment. As the Territory || precious metals as to make mining remunerative, 
rises in importance in the social and political '' and raise it in value above merely agricultural 
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land, it shall be considered mineral, otherwise to 
be treated as agricultural lands. 

Among the most important measures requiring 
the action of our Gove rnment, 18 the extunction 
of the Hudson’s Bay and PugcetSoundagricultural 
interestsa,in Washington Territory. Should this 
be accomplished in the manner contemplate d by 
the treaty of 1846 between | United States and 
Great Britain, all parties will be ¢ 
people relieved from a class of 
sooner or later must be quieted. 

TIMBER 

The trust devolved upon the D 


‘ s i » 
fed,and our 


claims which 


partment in the 


management and sale of the public lands has 
drawn into action the tncidental but important 
function for the protection of the public timber, 


The spoliatious had become extensive from the 
impunity with which depredations had been com 


mitted and the wrong had almost tacitly ripened 
into a privilege, notwithstanding the inhibitory 


laws of Congress and the possession of the Uni- 
ted States of the same civil rights and remed 


i CHS 


as individuals for the protectien of their pre perty 
from waste, 

Looking to this condition of things, and to ex- 
tensive combinations which had been formed for 


the work of depredation, the Department, in orde: 
to avoid a tax upon the ‘Treasury by th 


employ- 
ment of permanentagents, has resorted to the in- 
strumentality of our district land offices, defining 
their duties, pointing out the Jaw, and re pura 
them to resort to the legal authorits to puni 
the wrong-doers and vindicate the p oA 
The efficiency of this system is shown in 


abatement of any seriou complaint and the ven- 
eral arrest of the evil. 
The foregoing outline of prominent subjects 


dealt with during the 


pa tL year convey oO ea 
of the immense labor and results incident to the 
varied, multiplied, and multiplying duties of th 
Department, to whose « ire are committed the great 


landed interests of the 

1,450,000 ,000 acres. 
The gradual extensions of our public 

are conducted under thie 


Union, covering some 


surveys 


prof 


sional principles 
which experience has develOped, and under safe- 
guards established for security and fidelity in the 
executionofthe work. ‘The restless and adven- 


turous spirit of our people, and particularly of the 
frontier men, is pressing into the great imterior 
region, the general features of } 
years ago, were but imperfectly known to the 
Sade of our citizens. Over the advancing se 
ments the law throws its protection, and with 
them go interests under all the varied forms of 
grant which Congress has provided for 
tional and other purposes essential to the happi- 
nese and prosperity of man, and to the strength- 
ening of our political institutions. 

As we advance in this widened sphere of oper- 
ations we meet, over portions of our territory ac- 
quired from France, Spain, and Mexico, and of 
Great Britain, with individual rights, protected 
by treaty, which we are required to respect, and 
ripen into patent from the United States. Aside 
from these, during the past year, our issues of 
land patents for sales and locations have numbered 
over ninety thousand. We have also patented to 
sovereign States, under the swamp act, which, 
averaging the tracts at eighty acres, would equal 
fifty-eight thousand, two hundred afd five pat- 
ents, and certified to States for railroads an addi- 
tiofal number of seven thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-eight—the whole being equal, within 
the past year, to a regu of ordinary cash 
system patents of over one hundred and fifty-six 
thousand; and before the close of the present cal- 
endar year the great mass of Kansas Indian trust 
patents will have been transmitted to their appro- 
priate destination. In the progress of this mosaic 
work of tides difficult questions of land tenures 
have arisen, been discussed and setlled—probably 
ag many issues made and determined as are found 


which, twenty 


oa} 
ttie- 


i . 
euuca- 


ir issue 


on the dockets of many of the United States | 


courts. 

As to the intricacy of some of these, and mag- 
nitude of interest involved, the reported decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States will 
bear testimony. The points ruled are necessarily 


in all grave matters carried up by appeal, adding | 


to the weighty and responsible duties of the head 


of the Department of the Interior, under the direct | 


— ==: SS 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


revision of whom they are passed and by whom 
they are finally adjudged, 
Respectfully submitted, 
‘THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. Jacos Tuompson, Secretary of the Interior. 


Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 





DepaRTMENT or THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
November 6, 1858. 
Str: I have the honor to submit for your con- 
sideration thé usual annual report on Indian af- 
fairs. 
No change has taken place during the past year 
in our relations with the various border and other 
tribes, with which we have, for some time, had 
ity engagements; and the annual reports from 
this oflice for the last and several previous years 
fully set forth ail the material facts in 
regard to their location, conuiuo0n, and cireum- 
inces, L omit, on this oecasion, the usual detail 
particulars in relation to them. A mass of 
interesting information respecting them and their 


HAVING 


atlairs will ,however,be found intheaccompanying 
reports of the superintendents and agents having 
tiem barge, 

\s heretofore reported, the whole number of 
Indians within our limits is estimated to be about 
three hundred and fifty thousand. These con- 

f one hundred and seventy-five separate 
distinct tribes and bands, with forty-four of 


h we have tre aty engagements. 
d treaties with In- 


G , entered into since the adoption of the Fed- 


Vy whole number of ratific 


eral Constitution, is three hundred and ninety- 
three—nearly all of which contain provisions 
that are stullin force, and the proper execution 


of which occupies a large portion of the time and 
office from year to year. Most 
of them were treaties of cession, by which large 
i liesof land were acquired from the tribes with 
which they were made, for occupation and settle- 
ment by our white population, It is estimated 
that the quanuty of land thus acquired is about 
581,163,158 acres, and that the entire cost thereof, 
including the expense of fulfilling all the stipu- 
lations of the treaties, will be $49,816,344. 


er ' . € il, 
COMO OF Lis 


Krom a considerable portion of these lands the * 


General Government derived no pecuniary ad- 
vantage; as, on the extinguishment of the Indian 


usufruct ttle, they became the property of the | 


States within whose boundaries they were situ- 
ated, From what has, up to this time, been sold 
of the others, it is estimated that there has been 
received into the Federal Treasury an amount 
which exceeds the entire cost of the acquisition 


of the whole, and the expenses of surveying and | 


ing those disposed of, by at least $100,000,000. 
‘The amount applicable for fulfilling treaty stipu- 
lations with the various tribes, and for other ob- 
jects connected with our Indian policy, during the 
present fiscal year, was $4,852,407 34, of which 
sum $204,662 89 was derived from investments of 
trust funds, in stocks of various States and the 
United States. The whole amount of trust funds 
held on Indian account, is $10,590,649 62, of 
Which $3,502,241 82 has been invested in that 


manner; the remainder, namely, $7,088,407 80, | 


being retained in the Treasury, and the inter- 


est thereon annually appropriated by Congress. | 


As, by this latter arrangement, the Government, 
every twenty years, pays an amount equal to 
that of the principal, so retained, it is worthy of 
consideration, whether it will not be expedient 
and advisable, when the national Treasury shall 
be in acondition to admit of it, also to invest that 
amount, in like manner, with the other Indian 
trust funds, . 
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7 rae 
of the expenditures, however, and by a syste : 
of retrenchment, which has been commenced in 
the administration of the policy of colonizine tl ; 
Indians on the reservations established in Giles 
California, and Texas, this office hopes to be able 
to effect a mateyial reduction in its expenditure 
for the remainder of this and during the next ra 
cal year. In making up the estimate recent} : 
submitted for the !ast-mentioned period, when 
item which admitted of the exercise of any dis. 
cretion was carefully scrutinized, and in al! in- 
stances where it was deemed prudent and prac- 
ticable, reduced to the lowest possible amount 
In consequence of such reductions, the sum es. 
timated as necessary for the next, is less | 
$744,829 51 than the amount of the appropria- 
ations for the present fiscal year. 

From the commencement of the settlement of 
this country, the principle has been recognized 
and acted on, that the Indian tribes possessed the 
occupant or usufruct right to the lands they oc- 
cupied, and that they, were entitled to the peace- 
fulenjoyment of that right until they were fairly 
and justly divested of it; hence the numerous 
treaties with the various tribes, by which, for a 
stipulated consideration, their lands have, from 
time to time been acquired, as our population 
increased. 

Experience has demonstrated that at least three 
serious, and, to the Indians, fatal errors, have, 
from the beginning, marked our policy towards 
them, namely: their removal from place to place 
as our population advanced; the assignment to 
them of too great an extent of country, to be held 
in common, and the allowance of large sums of 
money, as annuities, for the lands ceded by them. 
‘These errors, far more than the want of capacity 
on the part of the Indian, have been the cause of 
the very limited success of our constant efforts to 
domesticate and civilize him. By their frequent 
changes of position, and the possession of large 
bodies of land in common, they have been kept 
in an unsettled condition, and prevented from 
acquiring a knowledge of separate and individual 
property, while their large annuities, upon which 
they have relied fora support, have not only tended 
to foster habits of indolence and profligacy, but 





, constantly made them the victims of the lawless 


and inhuman sharper and speculator. The very 
material and marked difference between the north- 
ern Indians and those of the principal southern 
tribes may be accounted for by the simple fact 
that the latter were permitted, for long periods, to 
remain undisturbed in their original locatrons, 
where surrounded by, or in close proximity with, 
a white population, they, to a considerable extent, 
acquired settled habits and a knowledge of, and 
taste for, civilized occupations and pursuits. Our 
present policy, as you are aware, is entirely the 
reverse of that heretofore pursued, in the three 
particulars mentioned. Itis to permanently locate 
the different tribes on reservations embracing only 
suflicient land for their actual occupancy; to divide 
this among them in severalty, and require them 
to live upon and cultivate the tracts assigned to 
them; and, in lieu of money annuities, to furnish 
them with stock animals, agricultural implements, 
mechanic shops, tools and materials, and manual- 
labor schools for the industrial and mental educa- 
tion of their youth. Most of the older treaties, 
however, provide for annuities in money, and the 
Department has, therefore, no authority to com- 
mute them, even in casés where the Indians may 
desire, or could be influenced to agree to such & 
change. In vieWof this fact, and the better to 
enable the Department to carry out its present, 


/and really more benevolent policy, I would re- 


The aggregate amount appropriated by Con- | 


gress for the service of this Department during 
the fiscal year, was $2,659,389 ; of which $1,309,054 
was required forthe fulfillmentofabsoluteand spe- 
cific treaty stipulations. The remainder, namely, 
$1,350,335, was mainly for recognized and aa 
lished objects of expenditure connected with our 
Indian policy, and it was only over it that any 
discretion whatever could be exercised in regard 


/toeconomy. By a careful and rigid supervision 


| 
| 


| 


spectfully recommend and urge that a law be en- 
acted by Congress empowering and requiring the 
Department, in all eases where money annuities 
are provided for by existing treaties, and the assent 
of the Indians can be obtained, to commute them 
for objects and purposes of a beneficial character. 

The principle of recognizing and respecting the 
usufruct right of the Indians te the lands occu- 
pied by them, has not beerf so strictly adhered 
to in the case of the tribes in the Territories of 
Oregonand Washington. Whena territorial gov- 
ernment was first provided for Oregon—which 
then embraced the present Territory of Washing- 
ton—strong inducements were held out to our 
people to emigrate and settle there, without the 
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ysual arrangements being made, in advance, for 
the extinguishment of thé title of the Indians who 
occupied and claimed the lands. Intruded upon, 
ousted of their homes and possessions without | 
any compensation, and deprived, in most cases, | 
of their accustomed means of support, without 
any arrangements having been made to enable 
them to establish and maintain themselves in | 
other locations, it is not a matter of surprise that’ 
they have committed many depredations upon 
ourcitizens and been exasperated to frequent acts 
of hostility. : 

The Indians in Oregon and Washington num- 
her about forty-two thousand, and are divided 
into thirty-five tribes and bands. ‘The only trea- 
ties in force with any of them are with those who 
inhabited the valuable sections of country em- 
braced in the Rogue river, Umpqua, and Willa- 
mette valleys. 

After repeated acts of hostility and continued 
depredations upon the white settlers, the Indians 
in Oregon were removed to, and are now living | 
upon, the reservations—one on the western, and 
the other on the eastern side of the coast range of 
mountains; and the country to which their ttle 
was extinguished has rapidly filled up with an 
enterprising and thrifty population. Inthe year 

]855 treaties were also entered into by the super- 
intendent of Indian affairs for Oregon, and by 
Governor Stevens, ex officio superintendent for | 
Washington Territory, with various other tribes 
and bands, for the purpose of extinguishing their 
title to large tracts of country which were needed 
for the extension of our settlements, and to pro- 
vide homes for the Indians in other and more 
suitable locations, where they could be controlled 
and domesticated. These treaties not having been 
ratified, the Indians were sorely disappointed in 
consequence of the expectations they were led to 
entertain of benefits and advantages to be derived 
from them not being realized. Moreover, the 
whites have gone on toocecupy their country with- 
out regard to their rights, which, has led the In- 
dians to believe that they were to be dispossessed 
of it without compensation or any provision be- 
ing made for them+ . 

This state of things has naturally had a tend- 
ency to exasperate them, and, in the opinion of 
we informed persons, has been the cause of their 
recent acts of hostility. The belief is confidently 
entertained that, had the treaties referred to been 
ratified and put in course of execution, the difli- 
culties that have occurred would not have taken 
place; and there can be but little if any doubt that 
the cost of the military operations to subdue the 
Indians, and the losses sustained by our citizens 
from their depredations and hostilities, will 
amount toa far greater sum than would have been 
required to extinguish their title and establish and 
maintain them for the necessary period on prop- 
erly selected reservations, had that policy in re- 
spect to them been sanctioned, and timely meas- 
ures taken to carry it out. 

It cannot be expected that Indians situated like 
those in Oregon and Washington, occupying ex- 
tensive sections of country, where, from the game 
and otherwise, they derive a comfértable sup- 
port, will quietly and peaceably submit, without 
any equivalent, to be deprived of their homes and 
possessions, and to be driven off to some other 
locality, where they cannot find their usual means 
of subsistence. Such a proceeding is not only 
contrary to our policy hitherto, but is repugnant 
alike to the dictates of humanity and the princi- 
ples of natural justice. In all cases where the ne- 
cessities of our rapidly-increasing population have 
compelled us to displace the Indian, we have ever 
regarded it as a sacred and binding obligation to 
provide him with a home.elsewhere, and to con- 
tribute liberally to his support until he could re- 
establish and maintain himself in his new place 
of residence. The policy, it is true, has been a 
costly one, but we have been amply repaid its 
expense by the revenue obtained from the sale of 


| 
j 


the lands acquired from the Indians, and by the | 
rapid extension of our settlements, and the cor- 
responding increase in the resources and prosper- | 


ity of our country. 

One of the difficulties attending the management 
of Indian affairs in Oregon and Washington is 
the insufficiency of one superintendent for the 
reat extent of country and the numerous tribes 





| and large number of Indians in the two Territo- 
|ries. The superintendent reiterates his former 
representations respecting the necessity for two 
additional superintendencies; and your attention 
is respectfully recalled to the subject, as presented 
in the report from this office on the 6th of May last. 
The superintendent again represents the neces- 
sity for the employment of a small war steamer 
| for the protection of our settlements and the 
friendly Indians along Puget Sound and the 
waters of Admiralty Inlet, from the hostile and 
predatory visits of the warlike Indians from Van- 
couver’s Island and the neighboring Bfitish and 
Russian possessions; who move so swiftly in their 
large boats that it is impossible to overtake or cut 
them off except by means of such a vessel. 

The policy of concentrating the Indians on small 
reservations of land, and of sustaining them there 
for a limited period, until they can be induced to 
make the necessary exertions to support them- 
selves, was commenced in 1853 with those in Cal- 
ifornia. Itis in fact the only course compatible 
with the obligations of justice and humanity left 
to be pursued in regard to all those which our ad- 
vancing settlements render new and permanent 
arrangements necessary. We have no longer dis- 
tant and extensive sections of country which we 
can assign them, abounding in game from which 
they could derive a ready and comfortable sup- 
port—a resource which has in a great measure 
failed them where they are, and in consequence 
of which they must, at times, be subjected to the 
pangs of hunger, if not actual starvation, or ob- 
tain a subsistence by depredations upon our fron- 
tier settlements. If it were practicable to prevent 
such depredations, the alternative to providing 


for the Indians, in the manner indicated, would | 


be to leave them to starve; but as itis impossible, 
in consequence of the very great extent of our 
frontier, and our limited military force, to ade- 
quately guard against such occurrences, the only 
alternative, in fact, to making such provision for 
them, is to exterminate them. 

Five reservations have been established in Cal- 
ifornia, on which, according to the reports of the 
agents, 11,239 Indians have been located; two in 
Oregon, with 3,200 Indians; and two in Texas, 
with 1,483. The whole amount expended in 
carrying out this system, thus far, has been 
$1,173,000 in California, and $301,833 73 in Tex- 
as. ‘The exact sum which has been expended on 
account of the reservations in Oregon has not yet 
been ascertained; but the whole amount disbursed 
for Indian purposes in that and the Territory of 
Washington since 1852, up to the Ist of July 
last, is $1,323,000. The amount disbursed in 
New Mexico, for the same period and purpose, 
is $212,506; and in Utah, from 1553 to the Ist of 
July last, $172,000. ‘The operations thus far in 
carrying out the reservation system can properly 
be regarded as only experimental. Time and 
experience were required to develop any defects 
connected with it, and to demonstrate the proper 
remedies therefor. From acareful examination of 
the subject, and the best information in the pos- 
session of the Department in regard to it, lam 
satisfied that serious errors have been committed; 
thata much larger amount has been expended 
than was necessary, and with but limited aud 
insufficient results. 

From what is stated by the superintendent for 

Oregon and Washington, in his annual report 
herewith, in regard to the two reservations in 
Oregoy, it is apprehended that a great mistake 
was made in their lecation; the lands not appear- 
ing to be such as will afford the Indians a comfort- 
able support by their cultivation, and that, con- 
sequentiy, so long as they are kept there, they 
must be entirely sustained, at an enormous ex- 
pense, by the Government. 

From accompanying reports, it would sgem that 
in California, a greater number of reservations 
have been established, and a much heavier ex- 

| pense incurred, than the condition and circum- 

stances of the Indians required; as has probably 
been the case in respect of all the reservations or 

Indian colonies that have been commenced. In 
| the outset, it was the confident expectation that 

|| the heavy expense attending these colonies would 


the third year at furthest, they would require but 


| rapidly diminish from year to year, and that after | 


\| lite if any outlay on the part of the Government; | 
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the Indians, in the mean time, being taught to sup- 
port themselves by their ownexertions. This ex- 
pectation has not been realized; neither have the 
expenses been diminished, nor the Indians been 
materially improved. The fault has not, however, 
it is believed, been in the system, but in the man- 
ner in which it has been carried out. Too many 
persons have been employed to control, assist, 
and work for the Indians, and too much has been 
done for them in other respects. They have not 
been sufficiently thrown upon theirown resources, 
and hence the colonies have not become any more 
competent to sustain themselves than they were 
when they first commenced. Time and experience 
having developed the errors of the system, the 
proper reforms are now being introduced, 

No more reservations should be’ established 
than are absolutely necessary for such Indians 
as have been, or it may be necessary to displace, 
in consequence of the extension of our settlements, 
and whose resources have thereby been cut off, 
or so diminished that they cannot sustain them- 
selves in their accustomed+manner. Great care 
should be taken in'the selection of the reserva- 
tions, so as to.isolate the Indians foratime from 
contact and interference from the whites. ‘bhey 
showd embrace good lands, which will.well re- 
pay the efforts to cultivate them. No white per- 
sons should be suffered to go upon the reserva- 
tions; and, after the first year, the lands should 
be divided and assigned to the Indians, in sever- 
alty; every one being required to remain on his 
own tract, and to cultivate it; no persons being 
employed for them, except the requisite mechan- 
ics to keep.their tools and implements in repair, 
and such as may be necessary, for a time, to teach 
them how to conduct their agricultural operations, 
and to take care of their stock. They should also 
have the advantage of well-conducted manual- 
labor schools for the education of their youth in 
letters, habits of industry, and a knowledge of 
agriculture, and the simpler mechanic arts. By 
the adoption of this course, it is believed that the 
colonies can very soon be made to sustain them- 
selves; or so nearly so, that the Government will 
be subjected to but a comparatively trifling an- 
nual expense on account of them. But it is es- 
sential to the success of the system that there 
should be a sufficient military force in the vicin- 
ity of the reservations to prevent the intrusion of 
improper persons upon them, to afford protection 
to the agents, and to aid in controlling the Indians 
and keeping them within the limits assigned to 
them. 

It would materially aid the Department in its 
efforts to carry out the system successfully, in 
respect to the Indians in California, if that State 
would, like Texas, so far relinquish to the Gen- 
eral Government her jurisdiction over the reser- 
vations to be permanently retained there, as to 
admit of the trade and intercourse laws being put 
in force within their limits, so as to secure the In- 
dians agaist improper interference and inter- 
course, and to prevent. the traffic with them in 
ardent spirits. Much good could also probably 
be accomplished by the introduction of a judi- 
cious system of apprenticeship, by which the 
orphans and-other children, of both sexes, could 
be bound out for a term of years to upright and 
humane persons, to be taught suitable trades and 
occupations; provided the necessary State laws 
were enacted to authorize and regulate sucha 
system. I would suggest the propriety of an ap- 
plication being made to the proper authorities. of 
California for the. requisite State legislation on 
both these subjects. 

The only additional information of any im- 
portance respecting the Indians in Arizona, which 
has been obtained since the last annual report, 
will be found in the accompanying report of Go- 
dard Baily, special agent, on the subject of Indian 
affairs in that Territory. Concurring generally 
in the suggestions made by him, | would call spe- 
cial attention to his recommendations in regard 
to the Pimas and Maricopa bands. The loyal 
character of these Indians, and their uniform 
kindness towards our emigration and other citi- 
zens, justly entitle them to kind and generous 
treatment in return. Measures should be adopted 


to secure them in the possession of their lands, 


and they should be furnished with some agricul- 
tural implements and seeds; and also the means 
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of defense against the wilder tribes, to whoseep- 


redations and hostilities both they and our citi- | 


zens are subjected. Such acourse towards them 
would lastingly confirm their friendship for our 
Government and people; and enable us, with great 


advantage, to avail of their influence and services | 


in controlling and keeping in subjection the wilder 
and lawless tribes in that region of country. 

The Indians of New Mexico have generally 
remained quiet and peaceable during the year, 
except the large and powerful tribe of Navajoes, 
who have continued their depredations and out- 
rages upon our citizens in violation of their treaty 
obligations. Every effort has been made to per- 
suade them to cease their lawless conduct, butin 
vain; and no alternative is left but to chastise 
them into submission. 

Our citizens in that Territory have suffered se- 
verely from Indian depredations since its acquisi- 
tion by the United States. Claims have been sent 
in for property lost in that manner amounting to 
$516,160 68. The attention of Congress has here- 
tofore been called to thesubject of these demands, 
and itis for that body to determine what course 
shall be adopted in regard to their liquidation. 

I w®uld respectfully reurge that provision be 
made by Congyess, at an early day, for survey- 
ing and defining the boundaries of the tracts of 
land owned and occupied by the Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico. . 

There appears to be a material improvement in 
the disposition and conduct of the Indians in Utah, 
caused, doubtless, by the presence of the large 
military foree which has been sent there, and 
which has rendered the northern route to our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific coast much safer than here- 
tofore to the overland emigrant. 

Measures have been adopted for the location 
and survey of a third reservation in ‘Texas, for 
which provision was made at the last session of 
Congress, to complete the arrangements for the 
colonization of the Indians of that State; but itis 
essential to the welfare of those Indians that the 
trade and intercourse law can be extended over | 
their reservations, in order to enable the Depart- 
ment and its agents to protect them from improper 
interference by lawless white persons, and to pre- | 
vent the fatal traffic with them in intoxicating 
liquors. 

I regret to state that no progress has yet been 
made in carrying out the provision in the act of 
March 3, 1857, for ** collecting and establishing 
the southern Camanches, Wiitchitas, and certain | 
other bands of Indians, on reservations to be lo- | 
cated south of the Arkansas river, and west of 
the ninety-eighth degree of longitude.”? ‘Those 
Indians are wild and lawless in their dispositions 
and habits, and cannot be brought together with- 
out danger of difficulties occurring among them- 
selves, or of their committing forays upon the 
western Choctaws and Chickasaws, with whom | 
they will be brought info close proximity, and 


whom we are bound, by treaty stipulations, to pro- | 
tect from such casualties. A strong military force | 


at the proper pointin the region of country where 
it is intended to settle them, is absolutely neces- | 
sary to hold in check and control them, and to | 
afford the requisite protection to the agent ap- | 
rointed to take them incharge. And until it shall 
le in the power of the War Department to furnish 
such a force for that purpose, no successful efforts 
can be made to carry out the intention of the above- | 
quoted provision. Not even the agency for those | 
Indians can, until then, be established, as, for the | 
necessary security among.Indians so lawless and 
treacherous, it must be in the immediate vicinity | 
of the’ post, which it is the understanding shall be 
lucated there, as soon as troops are available to 
occupy it, 

A bitter controversy having arisen among the 
Choctaws, growing out of a reorganization of 
their government, and it being likely to lead to | 
serious difficulty, if not domestic strife and blood-- 
shed, the Department was compelled to inter- 
pose for the purpose of arresting it. The occur- 
rence was the more to be regretted, because of 
the excellent character of the Choctaws, and their 
uniform good conduct heretofore. Iam happy to 
state, however, that the difficulty appears to have 
been amicably arranged and settled by the judi- 
cious course pursued by superintendent Rector, 





SN 


by your directions, a copy of which is herewith 


ance among the Choctaws, peace and good order 
have continued to prevail among all the different 
| tribes of the southern superintendency. Much 
creditisalso due to the same officer for his judicious 
management in effecting the removal, last spring, 
of nearly the whole of the Seminoles in Florida, 
to the country set apart for them west of Arkan- 
sas, an object which the Government had, at an 
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transmitted. With the exception of this disturb- | 


expense of many million dollars, been working | 


for more than twenty years to accomplish, but 


with only partial success. It is, further, highly | 
commendable that his operations were conducted | 


with the most rigid economy, but a comparatively 
trifling amount having been expended by him, 
and much less than the Departmentapprehended 


would be required. He is under instructions to | 


return to Florida for the purpose of removing the || 


few Indians who could not be found when he was 


there last spring, but who have since made ap- | 


pearance and manifested a wish to follow their 
brethren to their home in the west. 


I would respectfully call attention to the recom- || 


mendation in your annual report and that of this 
office for last year, in regard to the establishment 
of a Federal! court or courts for the convenience 
and benefit of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, 
and Cherokees. It is certainly a provision which 
they are justly entitled to have made for them in 
consideration of their condition and the inconve- 
niences and disadvantages under which they now 
labor. 

The several well-grounded recommendations 

' contained in last year’s annual report on Indian 
affairs in regard to the Indians in Kansas and 
Nebraska, very clearly point out the course or 

_ policy to be pursued towards them, and are there- 
fore respectfully renewed. 

I would, however, ask special attention to the 
necessity which exists for immediate legislation 
respecting the lands in Kansas, formerly intended 
for the Indians of New York. 


sy the second ar- | 


ticle of the treaty with those Indians of January | 
15, 1838, it was provided that a tract with cer- | 


tain metes and bounds should be set apart for 
them, *‘to include one million eight hundred and 
twenty-four thousand acres of land, being three 
hundred and twenty acres for each soul of said 
Indians, as their numbers are at present compu- 
ted,’’ and ‘with full power and authority inthe 


said Indians, to divide said lands among the differ- | 


ent tribes, nations, or bands in severalty.’? By 
the third article, such of them as did not accept 
and remove to the lands thus set apart for them, 


|| within five years, or such other time as the Pres- 


ident should appoint, were to forfeit all interest 
therein. Only a small number of them so ac- 
cepted and removed, the greater body having re- 
mained, and being now permanently located in the 
State of New York. Those who went, and are 


| now living, are entitled to have their shares as- | 
signed to them; after which the remaining lands | 


should be brought into market and sold; but the | 
|| Department has noauthority to adopteither meas- 


ure, because, by the treaty, the lands were separa- 
ted from the public domain for the purpose stated, 
and the diviston among the individual Indians 
was to be made amongst themselves by the tribes 


the tract is being rapidly settled up, and it may 
| soon be difficult to assign the Indians their shares 
| without doing injustice to those who haveingood 
faith made locations and improvements upon the 
lands, under the impression that they were public 


| lands, and open to settlement. 


| 1 would further state, that to avoid conflict of 
| jurisdiction and other difficulties, it is necessary 
| that the twenty-fourth section of the act of June 
| 30, 1834,.1t0 regulate trade and intercourse with 

the Indjan tribes, which, for judicial purposes, 
| attached to Missouri the whole of the then Indian 
| country west of that State, shall be so amended 
| and changed as to vest in the United States courts 

in Kansas and Nebraska the jurisdiction in all 

cases arising under that act, which it conferred 

upon the United States district court for Missouri. 
| It is important that there be some early legis- 
| lation in rd to those provisions in the treaties 
| of 1854 with the Shawnees and the Kaskaskias, 
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| the alienation of the lands secured to individual 
members of those tribes, or bands, to su 
tions as the President or Congress 
| proper to impose. In the absence of such necos. 
_ sary legislation, there is no authority to sanction 
or confirm any permanent disposition which the 
‘reservees may desire to make of the lands thus 
secured to them, however important it misht be 
fdr their interests and welfare. * 
The thirteenth section of the actof the 12th June 
last, ‘* making appropriations for certain ciyj] ex- 
penses of the Government,”’ established * the Jing 
surveyed by John C. McCoy, in 1838, as the west. 
ern boundary of the half-breed tract specified in 


ch restric. 
may think 


|| the tenth article’of the treaty made between com- 


missioners on the part of the United States ang 
_ certain Indian tribes, at Prairie du Chien, on the 
15th of July, 1830,’’ as ** the true western bound. 
ary of said tract.’’ I beg leave to state that it 
has been clearly and satisfactorily ascertained that 
said line is not in accordance with the positive and 
specific requirements of the treaty, and that, if 
the above-quoted provision is to prevail, the In- 
dians interested will be deprived of over seven- 
| teen thousand acres of land, to which they are 
justly entitled by the treaty, which is, and should 
be, regarded as the supreme law. 

The act of Congress of the 8th of June last re- 
quired the sale which had been made by the Chris. 
tian Indians to A. J. Isaacks, of the reservation of 
| four sections of land which they held in Kansas, 

should be confirmed by the Presidént on the pay- 
ment of the purchase-money, namely, $43,400, to 
the Secretary of the Interior within ninety days af- 
ter the passage of the act; the amount to be applied, 
in part, for the purchase of a permanent home, 
the erection of buildings, and for other beneficial 
objects for the Indians, and the remainder to be 
invested for the support of a school among them. 
The money having been so paid, the sale was 
duly confirmed; and measures will be adopted to 
| procure those Indians a suitable home. ; 
In conformity with the provision of the second 
_ section of the act of March 3, 1853, treaties were 
entered into, in March and April last, with the 
| Poncas and the Yancton Sioux, who reside west 
| of lowa, for the purpose of extinguishing their 
| title to all the lands occupied and claimed by them, 
| except small portions on which to colonize and 
domesticate them. ‘This proceeding was also 
deemed to be essentially necessary in order to ob- 
tain such control over those Indians as to prevent 
their interference with our settlements, which are 
rapidly extending in that direction. Those trea- 
ties were duly laid before the Senate at its last 
regular session, but were not, it is understood, 
finally acted on by that body. 

Relying upon the ratification of their treaty and 
the adoption of timely measures to carry out its 
provisions in their favor, the Poncas proceeded 
in good faith to comply with its stipulations on 
their part, by abandoning their settlements and 
hunting grounds, and withdrawing to the small 
tract reserved for their future home. Being with- 
out a crop to rely upon, and having been unsuc- 
cessful in their usual summer hunts, they were 


'| reduced to a State of destitution and desperation. 


| and bandsafter removal. The proper legislation || 
|| in the case is therefore necessary; especially as | 


acting under the positive instructions given to him |; Piankeshaws, Peorias, and Weas, which subject | 


_As nothing had been done for them under the 
treaty, they concluded it was void, and threat- 
ened to fall back upon their former settlements— 
some of the most important of which had in the 
mean time been taken possession of, and were 
occupied by numerous white persons. To pre- 
vent this, and a consequent collision between the 
parties, as well as to save the Poncas from ex- 
treme suffering, if not actual starvation, the De- 
partment has been compelled to incur a heavy 
expense in furnishing them with the necessary 
provisions. 

Treaties were also negotiated with the Med-a- 
nay-kan-toan, and Wah-pay-koo-tay, and the Se- 
see-toan, and Wah-pay-toan bands of the Sioux 
Indians for the purpose of reducing the large res- 
ervations on which they reside, in the western 
part of Minnesota, and to arrange for the divis- 


lon and amiqumen to them, in small tracts, of 


the lands to be retained by them. Such an ar- 
rangement is necessary for the well-being of those 
Indians, who have so far improved since they 


have been concentrated on their reservations, a5 
to be in a condition to dissolve their tribal organ- 
ization, and to become possessed of individual 
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property in their lands. The considerable surplus | 
‘and now occupied by them is also required for | 
the use of the increasing white population by | 
which they are becoming surrounded. Like con- | 
siderations render it expedient agd important that 
a treaty for the same purpose be made with the 
Winnebagoes at an early day. 

Our relations with the Se-see-toan and Wah- 
nay-toan band of Sioux have been -materially 
jnterfered with by the Yanctonnais band, who | 
complain that the cession made by the former, by 
the treaty Of 1851, embraces a considerable por- 
tion of territory which belonged to them. They 
create much troubleand difficulty by coming into 
the annuity payments, and claiming a large share 
of the money distributed to those bands; and they 
evince so vengeful a disposition as to occasion 
ihe constant apprehension of their breaking out 
into hofftilities, which would lead to very serious 
consequences in the loss of both life and property 
on that frontier. It was deemed advisable to send 
them some presents for the purpose of soothing 
their irritation, and satisfying them of the friendly 
disposition of the Government towards them, and | 
thus to prepare the way for holding a council with 
them under favorable circumstances, with a view 
to the settlement of the existing difficulty. Con- 
gress having made the necessary appropriation, 


suitable presents to the amount of $21,000 were | 


purchased and sent out in July last, a special | 
agent having at the same time been appointed to 


apprise them of the views and wishes of the De- | 
partment, and to induce them to appoint a time | 


for receiving the presents, and holding a friendly 
conference. No satisfactory result attended this 


proceeding. ‘They behaved with great incivility, | 


and refused either to receive the presents or to fix 
any time for a council for the settlement of their 
alleged grievances. 


The Indians in the region of the Upper Mis- | 
souri, and its head waters, were, fortunately, not | 


visited the past season with the small-pox, with 
which they were so severely scourged last year. 
Those within the Blackfeet agency, consisting of 
the tribes of that name, the Gros Ventres, Pie- 
gans, and Blood Indians, and numbering about 
nine thousand four hundred, are represented by 


the agent to have been generally peaceable and | 
quiet, and as remaining well affected toward the | 


United States. The tribes within the Upper 
Missouri agency, numbering about thirty thou- 


sand four hundred, have been somewhat turbu- | 


lent and discontented. A large and warlike por- 


tion of them are near the frontiers, and have it in. || 
their power to inflict much injury upon our ad- | 
vanced settlements, and emigrants by the north- | 
ern route to Oregon and Washington. An ade- | 


quate military force is very necessary to restrain 


and keep them quiet, and it is advisable that a | 


new treaty be made with them, for the purpose 
of effecting a better understanding as to the limits 


of the tract of country which they claim, and to | 


impose upon them the obligation to remain within 
those limits; to cease hostilities with one another, 
and to abstain from committing depredations 
upon the whites. 

Measures should be adopted to prevent the 
annual slaughter of the buffalo, in this region 


of country, merely for their skins, to sell to the | 


traders. This animal is the principal means of 
subsistence for the Indians; but, at its present rate 


of destruction it will soon become extinct, when | 
they must starve, sustain themselves by plunder, | 


or be thrown upon the Government for support. 

Attention is again called to the urgent necessity 
that exists for a complete and thorough revision 
of the laws relating to Indian affairs, which, in 
consequence of lapse of time apd change of cir- 
cumstances, are in’a great measure unsuited to 
the present condition of things, and in conse- 
quence of which it is impossible to administer the 
duties of this office and Department with the ne- 
cessary and proper degree of system, efficiency, 
and economy. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HARLES E. MIX, Commissioner. 

Hon. Jacos Tuompson, Secretary of the Interior. 
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In consequence of the late period at which I 
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came into this office, it has been impossible for || the former location. As the monument is now 
me to examine the foregoing report with refer- || falling to pieces and will require for its preserva- 
ence to the facts therein contained; but I concur || tion speedy repair, would it not be better to re- 
generally in the suggestions. made by Mr. Mix || place it in the navy-yard, and especially as it was 
in regard to the policy that ought to be pursued ggnot the offering of national gratitude, but of the 
by the Government in dealing with the Indians. [just pride which the officers of the Navy felt in 
J..W. DENVER, the glory and honor their deceased brothers had 
Commissioner. | reflected upon the service and the country? To 
repair it in its present position will cost five hun- 
dred dollars, and to remove it to the navy-yard 
about two thousand. 

The Capitol grounds are in very good order, 
with the exception of the irregular and unsightly 
paths, which inconsiderate persons have made by 
walking upon the sward instead of keeping on 
the pavement. Every means have been adopted 
to prevent these paths from being made, but all to 
no effect. There being no law to punish such 
evident impropriety, it 1s in vain to appeal to good 
sense and taste where nejtheris respected. In other 
cities no such disfigurement of the public grounds 
is seen, because they are under the protection of 
law; and until the same shelter is thrown around 
the public grounds in this city, they will be liable 
to be intruded upon, and their beauty marred. 
Public grounds in every city should be regarded 
with favor and care, notonly because they please 
the eye, but because they likewise conduce to 
health by affording free circulation of air and an 
opportunity for exercise. 

The President’s House has undergone the usual 
repairs, and every attention has been paid to its 
sanatory condition. The grounds never looked 
better. Owing to the extension of the Treasur 
building, they have been very much coasneaminds 
and ought to be enlarged. Congress made an 
appropriation for taking down the south wall and 
reconstructing it in such a manner as to give to 
the house the benefit of the grounds south of it. 
The plan adopted for the Treasury extension in- 
terfered with the plan for the improvement of the 
President’s grounds, and the latter was aban- 
doned. Congress subsequently authorized the 
adoption of a new plan, such as the President 
might approve; but the street immediately south 
of the wall being occupied by the work-shops and 
materials of the Treasury building, no new plan 
has been submitted. My own opinion is, that 
the grounds south of the house ought to be added 
to the President’s grounds without any interven- 
ing wall, which would rectify, in a great measure, 
the mistake that was made in encroaching upon 
the President’s grounds for the accommodation 
of the Treasury Department. 

LaFayette square has been very much improved. 
The underground drainage which was made in it 
last year has corrected the dampness that existed 
in some parts, and prevented the grass and shrub- 
bery from growing, and now everything is as 
flourishing in those localities as in any other por- 
tions of it. The entrances to it have been made 
easy by the erection of small circular railings, 
with light gates, just within the large and heavy 
gates, which give great satisfaction and answer 
the purpose of keeping out cattle. 

The citizens of the seventh ward, commonly 


Report of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings. 
OFFIcE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
Pusuic Buitpines, October 18, 1858. 

Sir: [ respectfully submit to you this my an- 
nual report of the operations of this office, and the 
application of the appropriations confided to my 
disbursement. 

Congress, at the last session, made no appro- 
priation for any new object under my charge, , 
with the exception of small sums tor shelving and 
fitting up two rooms in the Capitol, which the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives had as- 
signed to the use of the library, aud for cleaning 
out the sewer traps on Pennsylvaniaavenue. The 
rooms have been arranged as contemplated and 
turned over to the Librarian. The effect 1 antici- 
renee from frequently cleaning out the traps has 

een realized as far as possible under existing cir- 
cumstances. The cylinders being kept free from 

| obstructions, the water flows swiftly into the sew- 
ers and passes off, and it requires an unusually 
hard rain to flood the avenue, as was frequently 
the case when the traps were neglected and suf- 
fered to be choked with the sweepings of stores 
which were borne into them by the current in the 
gutters. The extent of drainage which passes 
through the traps is so great that they cannot 
promptly discharge all the water that falls ina 
very heavy rain. Theremedy isa plain one. The 
extent of the drainage must be reduced by having 

| sewers in the streets that intersect the avenue, and 
thereby convey off a portion of the water which 
now runs into it. So far as the traps were 
intended to shut off the offensive effluvia of the 

| Sewers, they have succeeded entirely. 

All necessary repairs have been made in the 
Capitol, and it will be in good condition for the re- 
ception of Congress. The roof requires constant 
attention to prevent leakage, and will continue 
to give trouble until the dome is finished. The old 
Representative Hall is in a very unsightly condi- 
tion, having been stripped of its decorations and 
furniture. Visitors, and especially strangers, take 
a great interest init. They admire the imposing * 
style of its architecture, and speak of the stirring 
scenes that have transpired within its walls, and 
| the great men who have adorned it; and all ex- 
press the hope that it will be appropriated to some 
suitable and honorable purpose. Congress will, 
no doubt, assign it to some use that will not be 
discreditable to its past history. 

The naval monument, which stands in the res- 
| ervoir on the lower terrace of the Capitol, does 
|| not belong to the Government. It was reared to 
|| the memory of the gallant officers who fell before é 
the walls of Tripoli, by their brothers of the || called the Island, complain very much that they 
Navy, whose admiration of the heroic conduct of || are excluded from the thickly-settled and business 
the deceased induced them to appropriate a por- || portion of the city on nights when the moon does 
tion of their pay for the purpose. Commodore || notshine. The streets running through the Mall 
Porter was intrusted with the care of procuring || were made, and are owned by the Government. 
the monument, and was greatly indebted to the || Neither the corporation nor individual citizens, 
Bishop of Florence for his assistance, and through |} have any authority to light them, and of a dark 
whose influence Micali, of Leghorn, was induced || night but few persons are willing to venture 
to undertake the work. It was brought to this || through them. They are the connecting links 
country in the frigate Constitution, and was erect- | between the Island and that portion of the city 
ed in 1808 in the Washington navy-yard, where || which lies immediately north of the canal, and it 
for years it attracted the admiration of all who || does seem that the Government is bound in jus- 
visited the yard. During the last war with Great || tice to light them up, so that the object for which 
‘Britain it was very much defaced by the British || they were designed of facilitating intercourse 
soldiers on their visit to this city. Congress, in| between those parts of the city, may not to any 
March, 1831, made an appropriation for remov- || extent be defeated. The citizens immediately in- 
ing it to its present position, and in the following | terested have petitioned Congress upon the sub- 
year appropriated.a further sum for renewing the | ject, and there is every prospect of their prayer 
inscriptions and cleansing and repairing the mon- || being granted. 
ument. Asa work of art, it is generally consid- || There is no longer any cause for complaint of 
ered in good taste and well executed; and, taken \ the quality of the gas or the sufficiency of the 
as a whole, it is pronounced beautiful. It was | supply. The company, with commendable en- 
certainly bad judgment to place it in juxtaposition || terprise, seems determined to keep pace with the 
with the Capitol, where it is overshadowed and || growth of the city, and answer all the wants of 
eclipsed by the magnificence of that building. the community. The consumption of ges by the 
sides, there is not the same special aptness as in |} Government has become a large item of expense, 
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and the great increase in the expenditure for this 
purpose is mainly owing to the extension of the 
Capitol. It is impossible to estimate, with any 
derree of certainty, the cost of the gas consumed 
by the Government, as it will be materially af- 
fected by the number of nichts Congress may 
set, which cannot be foreseen. ‘There is no waste 
of gas so far as the consumption is under my 
control, great care being taken not to have any 
more liglits than are necessary, and to extinguish 
them as soon asthey are not required. Allleaks 
are searched after and detected with the least pos- 
sible delay, and promptly remedied. 

The beneficence of Congress in annually ma- 
king an appropriation for the medical treatment 
of non-resident patipers in the Washington In- 
firmaryv, cannot be too highly appreciated. The 
wor and destitute, who ree ive the benefit of it, 
need great cause to be thankful that the Govern- 
ment makes such a humane provision for them. 
During the last two months the Infirmary has 
been pretty much filled with Government patients, 
persons who have been drawn to the city from 
various parts of the country to make the excava- 
tions for laying the water -pipes which are to con- 
nect with the aqueduct. But for the provision 
which Congress had made for them [| know not 
what would have become of 
city, Without meat 
pre sing heavily 
would have 

i herewith 
re sident phy siclal 


them. In astrange 
hand of sickness 


upon them, how deplorable 
! 


s, and the 
been their situation 
you the report of the 
of the Infirmary, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1858. ‘ : 
‘The east« rn portion of Pennsylvaniaavenue has 
graveled during the Krom the 
amount of travel upon it, [do not expect it will 
long remain tn 


transmit to 


heen summer. 


lt is the thor- 
oughfare to the navy-yard and the Congressional 
Burving Ground, and ought to be graded and 
paved, of the Capitol, 1t-1s ap- 
prehended, will be ina very bad condition, — It 
has been opened its whole length to admit water- 
pipes; and, although | have ec: 


good condition 
The avenue west 


used the rreatest 
attention to be paid in filling up the excavations, 
and ramnilt & the earth before relaying the pave- 
ment, | very much tear thatit will sink in many 
laces, p 

The bridges over the Potomac have all been 
repaired. ‘he Navy-Yard and Anacostia bridges 
are in good order. Everything that could be done 
with the limited means at my disposal has been 
done to strengthen the Long Bridge. Itis, how- 
ever, in a tottering condition from age, and I have 
not much faith mits power of endurance. It could 
ly be expected to withstand a flood of ice, 
such as sometimes occur in the river on breaking 
up of winter. 
buses, w 


ecarce 


‘Phe heavy travel over it, of omni- 
avons, and other vehicles, and droves of 
cattle, is fast doing the work of destruction; and, 
as it has been well observed thata bridge is a 
necessity, | think there is no time to be lost in be- 
ginning the construction of a new one. 

Congrt Ss, at the last Session, corrected the mis- 
take that bad been made in the appropriation tor 
flagging the main entrance to the Congressional 
Burying Ground, which dimtted the extent of it 
to the Government vault. ‘The whole length of 
the avenue has been flagged, as was originally de- 
signed by the estimate, and authorized by the act 
ot the last session. The fiaeging of the central 
avenue in the botanic garden, and of the walks 
leading to Maine and Missouri avenues, has been 
finished. ‘The walls of Tiber creek are sull down, 
and the banks have been very much washed and 
injured by the heavy rains tn the spring and early 
partof last summer. If the walls were erected 
upon the plan suggested in my last report, there 
would be no danger of their ever again tumbling 
down, and the creek would be a beautiful feature 
in the improvements of the garden. 

A handsome and substantal tron foot-bridge 


will be erected across the canal in a line with | 


Maine avenue during the present fall. ‘The ap- 
propriation was first made for a wooden bridge 


practicable, owing to the want of sufficient width 
in Canal street to give it the neeessary elevation. 
At the last session Congress authorized the erec- 
tion of such a bridge as | had suggested; and, as 
I found that one of iron could be constructed for 
the appropriation, | decided to select that material 


on account of its greater durability, and because 
the bridge would present a lighter, and in all re- 
spects better appearance. 
The west wing of the Patent Office building has 
een finished, and every story of it is occupied, 
The large saloon is magnificent, and elicits gen- 
eral and unqualified commendation for the sim- 
plicity and beauty of its decorations. Its areas 
and footways have been flagged, and a handsome 
iron railing erected around it. In my last report 
| informed you that the sub-basement of the north 
front of the building had been set, and I promised 
that there would be a handsome show of the work 
done during the present season. That promise 
has been fully redeemed, and the rapidity with 
which the building has risen up isa matter almost 
of wonderment. ‘I'wo stories have been added, 
and during the next working season it will be 
roofed. All the work is of the most substantial 
character, and has been executed with a skill that 
cannot #6 excelled. When the whole building is 
completed, it will be one of the handsomest pub- 
lic edifices in the city, and will reflect great credit 
upon all who have had any avency In its erection. 
All the trianvular spaces on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, between the Capitol and Georgetown, with 
the exception of three in the western part of the 
city, have been inclosed with an iron railing and 
handsomely ornamented; and there is no reason 
why the 
those three. There are many of these triangular 
spaces interspersed through the city, which the 
rnment will, sooner or Jater, have to inclose 
and improve; and by providing yearly for two or 
three of them, the whole work will be accom- 
plished without feeling the expense. 


, 
Gove 


Franklin square was purchased at a very low 
price, and some of the parties who sold it to the 
Grovernment allege that they were induced to take 
s0 small a sum under the assurance and expecta- 
tion that it would be handsomely inclosed and 
improved as a place for public resort. It is one 
of the finest of the public squares, and the houses 
built around it are among the best in the city. I 
really think that the Governmegt is bound in 
good faith to inclose and improve it. 

In my report of October 11, 1855, I called the 


attention of your predecessor to the importance || suffered, from the rains, serious damage, which 


of filling up the public grounds south of the Cap- 


same attention should not be given to | 


itol, between A and B streets south, and New Jer- | 


sey avenue and First street west; and I submitted 
an estimate of the amount necessary for the pur- 
pose, Congress had previously shown its appre - 
ciation of the importance of the work per act of 
March 3, 1855, by making an appropriation in the 
following words: 


* Por removing fences, 


grading streets, &e., preparatory 


ie plan snbuutted by the Commissioner of Public Build 


tothe extension of the Capitol square, in accordance with | 
it 


ge, $15,000; Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 


expended exeept upon property now owned by the United 
States.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, while fully aware 
of the Necessity of completing the work thus com- 
menced, did not deem it a proper subject for ex- 


Report of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. 


j any and every possible plan for the enlare 








[October 18, 


Senate & Ho. or Reps, | 


streets surrounding them would still re 


stree main; whil 
in view of the fact that they must be ded in 


included in 


ar : seMent 
of the Capitol grounds, and that, until they shall 


be filled up, no &pproach to the Capitol on the 
south, from Pennsylvania or Maryland avenues. 
can be made, it is obviously most important that 
the work should be commenced as soon as pos 
sible. Thirty thousand dollars could be judi 
ciously expended upon this work during the next 
season; and I deem it to be my duty respectfy}| 
to recommend that an appropriation be asked for 
that amount. ; 

It is not inappropriate, in connection with this 
subject, to state here that great public and private 
injury is resulting from the delay in deciding upon 
a plan for the extension of the Capitol frounds 
Many individuals owning property withinghe lim. 
its of the various plans whica have fromtime to 
time been proposed are anxious to make im. 
provements, butare prevented from doing so until 
they can positively know the determination of, 
Congress whether it will be required for public 
uses, or not; whilst others having lots within the 
same limits, impatient of delay, are building 
houses on them, which will add largely to their 
value, and increase to that extent the cost to the 
Government, if it should determine to purchase, 
without the slightest benefit. Thus the Govern. 
ment suffers in the steady isicrease in value of the 
lots and the improvements put upon them, the cit- 
izens suffer from uncertainty and consequent un- 
willingness to improve their property, and the 
city suffers from retardation of improvement in 
quarters which need only the ‘adoption of any 
fixed and determined plan for the extension of 
the Capitol grounds to be occupied and embel- 
lished by private residences worthy of proximity 
to the Capitol. 

I beg leave to renew my recommendation of an 
appropriation ‘for continuing the grading and 
planting of the unimproved portions of the mall.” 


| The general estimates of the last year included for 


this purpose the sum of $10,000. Congress, how- 
ever, unfortunately omitted to make the appropri- 
ation, and the consequence has been that the un- 
protected, newly-graded surfaee of the mall, has 


will probably require from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars to. make it geod. It is not pre- 
sumable that Congress, having commenced, and 
by several successive appropriations persevered 
in the improvement of this, the great central park 
of the city, intended to abandon the work and let 
the grounds relapse into their former rude and 
unsightly condition. If it be thought desirable at 


| present not to extend the work, the necessity will 


damage the portions already graded. 


yet remain to repair and protect from further 
g The only 
effectual protection will be to finish them, which 


| involves the construction of the necessary surface 
drains and sub-drains, and the production of a 
| good turf over the entire surface. To accomplish 


ecutive recommendation, inasmuch as it had been |! 
initiated by Congress. ‘The $15,000 appropriated 
were expended almost entirely in filling up the || 


mublie grounds north of the Capitol; and the small 


yalance remaining was applied to similar work on | 
the grounds south of the Capitol, which accom- | 


plished bat little. No appropriation has since 
been made for the object. Serious inconvenience 
must result from the delay; and, to obviate it as 
far as possible, the necessity for an appropriation 
to renew the work at the earliest practicable mo- 
mentis urgent. The south wing of the Capitol 
eXtension is so near completion as to render it 
apparent that a convenient road-way of approach 
to the building on that side, when the grounds 
shall be extended, cannot be made as soon as it 
will be required, for the depth of the embankment 
necessary is very great, and before any ree. 
/ments whatever, either plantations, wails for the 


support of fences, stair-ways or road-ways can be 


| judiciously constructed upon its surface, it must 
with a double track, which was decided to be im- | 


_ not only have been slowly and carefully made in 
| thin, successive layers, but it must also have had 


|| time to settle and become perfectly compacted. 


|| Even if it were possible to avoid an 


' 


| 


extension 

f the present Capitol grounds, north or south, 
‘the ultimate necessity for filling up the contiguous 
public grounds to the grades of the avenues and 


vende 


—_—_———— 


this, 7 of the appropriation asked for will be re- 
uired. 
The filling up of the ravine and the grading of 
Judiciary square is another most important work, 
which was arrested in its rapid progress to com- 
pletion by the failure at the last session of Con- 
gress to obtain an’appropriation of the $7,000 in- 


| cluded in the general estimates for that purpose. 
| This square is in the very heart of the city, and 


| attractive ornaments. 





ought to be, as it was designed, one of its most 
The sum asked for will 
finish the grading. 

An appropriation of $840 was made at the last 
session of Congress for making necessary repairs 
to the jail, and putting venetian blinds to the win- 
dows. The money has been applied to the greatest 
advantage in accomplishing the object contem- 
plated. ‘The building has been repaired where- 
ever necessary, if within the means of the appro- 
priation, and the blinds to the windows have been 
put up. The repairs have not added much to the 
strength of the baileine but the blinds have, in & 
great measure, remedied one of the greatest nul- 
sances of the jail, by excluding the prisoners from 
public view, and preventing thém from seeing the 
passers by on the streets, which used to excite 
them to the use of profane and vulgar language, 
that offended the moral sense of the whole neigh- 
borhood. No amount of repairs could render the 
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iail perfectly secure, such is its dilapidated con- \ ing to, or which may pass through or between | widows and orphans for the aggregate sum of fi 
hile jition. The jail was only intended to accommo- || any of the public squares or reservations; also $6,696 per annum. The sum of the arrears due rik 
din ‘ate fifty persons. At this time there are upwards | set the curbstone os pave the footways next to |; at the dates of the certificate was $6,400 60. The ta en 
Na ofa hundred, of all ages, and committed for dif- || the reservations, when the corporation shall by | whole number of Navy pensioners now on the r; ea 
halt forent degrees of crime, promiscuously crowded || law direct the proprietors of lots on the opposite | rolls is 892, and the aggregate amount of their Nit 
the into small and damp cells. The danger of pro- | side of the street to make similar improvements. @ stipends is $130,501 10. i 
ues, ducing some contagious disease is imminent, and || ~ The Government and citizen, as property hold- The aggregate amount paid for Army and Navy Ris 
~ the moral depravity that must be infused into the || ers, are placed on the same footing. Each is re-, pensions in the several States and ‘Territories, pi 
7 minds of the young and scarcely conscious crim- || quired to make these improvements adjoining his || during the fiscal year, was $1,130,369 95. This ; 
adi inals by such intimate association with old and | own property, which are customary and intended | is exclusive of the half-pay pensios adjudicated t 
= jardened culprits, is educating them to be despe- || to promote the comfort and convenience of the | by the Third Auditor, and also of * unclaimed , 
ily radoes and outlaws when they shall again be || who community. It must be remembered that | pensions,”’ which are payable only at the Treas- 
- turned loose upon society, coal || this requirement is not an arrogant assumption  ury of the United States. 
The jail in this city is unlike, if not all, at | of power on the part of the corporation, presum- The act of February 20, 1847, requires that re- 
his least most of those in other places. It isa prison || ing to exercise jurisdiction over the Government mittances to pension agents shall be so regulated 
ste not only for the retention of persons awaiting |) property; but it is a just and noble concession of | as to prevent an undue accumulation of balances 
. trial, but for the punishment of the convicted. || the Government, stooping to the level of individ- | in their hands. This has been done, as the sum 
= There are in this District certain offenses not |! ual proprietors, so far as its property isconcerned. | of the balances in their hands on 30th June last 
x punishable by sentence to the penitentiary, but || There are a number of reservations about which | ($196,379 46) attests. 
“a by confinement in the jail. It is not right thata | these improvements should be made, if there were Of the total amount of expenditure by the Gov- 
ae person whose guilt is not established, and who || means to apply to them, and the expense in the ) ernment on account of pensions, during the fiscal 
‘o js sent to jail because he is unable to give bail || aggregate would amount to a large sum; but I | year, the sum of $59,175 32 has been absorbed in 
e for his appearance at court, should be shut up in have deemed it advisable only to ask for a small || the payment of arrears which had accumulated, 
i the same apartment with a convict, who is con- || annual appropriation, which, in the course of a | to revolutionary soldiers and their widows, ante- 
. fined there as a punishment, by sentence of the || few years, would accomplish the object without | rior to the adjustment of their claims. During 
oP court. The demands of this community require || the Government feeling the expense. the fiscal year prior to your decision prohibiting 
he a much larger jail, not only for thesake of health, || I beg leave to renew such of the recommend- || the allowance of such arrears to the representa- 
a but that apartments may be aséigned according |! ations of my last report as have not as yet re- | tives of deceased revolutionary soldiers and their 
mg to the ages and grades of offenses of the persons || ceived the sanction of Congress; and [| append widows, this item of expenditure was $17 7,845 52. 
he committed. The location of the jail has long been || hereto a statement of receipts and expendftures his indicates a saving to the ‘Treasury of $118,- 
te a cause of great objection to it. The square on || for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1853. 670 20, in one year, by the discontinuance of a 
i. which it is situated is in the center of the eity, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, . practice which, in the opinion of the Attorney 
he and is now much needed as a place of public re- JNO. B. BLAKE, General, had grown up without any authority of 
‘i sort. The prisons of most of our large cities || Commissioner. || law. ‘ . 
y are on their confines, if not beyond their limits. || Efon, Jacos Tuompson, Secretary of the Interior. On the 3d of June, 1858, an act was passed to 
of [ respectfully submit herewith a letter which 7 : renew and conunue, during life or widowhood, 
af. I received from Marshal Selden, in reply to an the half pay pensions formewy granted to certain 
ty inquiry I addressed him about the jail, and to || Report of the Commissioner of Pensions. | widows and orphans for five years. Under this act 
which I respectfully invite your attention. sit eee . 541 claims have been admitted up to the present 
™ I should be wanting in duty if I did not again | Pension Orrice, November 1, 1858. date. Phe amount due on them to the 4th Septem- 
id present for your consideration the utter insuffi- | Sir: I have the honor to submit to you the ac- | ber, was $46,031 15, and the amount required to 
” ciency of the accommodations for the courts of || companying tabular statements marked A, B, C, | pay them annually thereafter, is $44,087. The 
we this District. There is no room assigned to the | D, E, and F, as exhibiting, in part, the opera- || whole number of claims presented under this act, 
s criminal court to hold its sittings in; and the || tions of this bureau during the past fiscal year. thus far, is 955. They have nearly all been ex- 
4. judge can only hold his court by the courtesy of || During that period 209 original Army claims || amined, and those not admitted have been sus- 
e the cireuit court or city council. The orphan’s | for invalid pensions have been allowtd, requiring || pended for further evidence, and the parties ad- 
" court occupies a small, damp room, in the base- || for their payment the sum of $18,775 per annum; | vised of the defects. The number of claims which 
h ment of the City Hall, and in the city’s portion }| thirty-five claims for increased allowances have || it is estimated will be presented under this act 
om of that building. ‘The offices of the clerk of the || also been admitted for the further sum of $1,386 || cannot be less than 3,000; but it may prove to be 
a court and register of wills have not room for the || perannum. ‘The whole number of this class of || considerably greater, _ 
d safe-keeping of their valuable records. They are || pensions now on the rolls is 4,916, requiring the During the year ending 30th September last, 
4 very much exposed to depredators; and they are || annual sum of $446,485 93. | 13,815 bounty-land warrants have been issued, 
k so clustered together that if a fire were to break || Eleven (11) original claims have been allowed | requiring 2,034,420 acres to satisfy them, as fol- 
ot out among them, they would all inevitably be de- || to soldiers of the Revolution for theaggregate sum | lows: ; . 
d stroyed from their combustible nature; and the || of $674 74 per annum, and in five cases theclaims Revolutionary War. 
it loss such an event would entail upon this com- || previously allowed have been increased in the 2 warrants for 100 acres each, making..... 200 acres, 
iI munity, and even upon the Goverament itself, || aggregate sum of $264 65 perannum. One hun- War of 1812. 
. cannot be estimated. The grand jury, ina report || dred and fifty-two (152) original claims, amount- 17 warrants for 160 acres each, making....2,720 


y nade to the court at the December term, 1857, |, ing to $8,354 06, and thirty-nine claims for the | 
h observes ** that, owing to the want of a safe and || increase of pensions formerly granted, for the ag- | 
suitable apartment, a considerable portion of the 


Mezican War. 
149 warrants for 160 acres each, making...23,840 
a nar = d “ “ ‘ é “ 
gregate sum of $2,070 35 per annum, have been | > ry 410 ; 100 


. court records are kept at this time in the open || allowed under the several acts granting pensions | Under acts of 28th September, 1850, and 22d March, 1852. 
h passage leading to the clerks’ and marshal’s of- || to the widows of revolutionary soldiers. The 13 warrants for 160 acres each, making —-2,080 acres. 
i. fices, in the east wing of the City Hall. It must || number of revolutionary soldiers yet on the rolls Bye Shs Sheeran . 569 

| be obvious, and experience shows, that the rec- || is 253, and the number of widows, 4,209. The an- Pe, pee Fe «“ 960 « 
f ords, as now exposed, are liable to be mutilated, |) nual amount required for the former is $14,734 29; || Under acts of 3d March, 1855, and 14th May, 1856. 


defaced, destroyed, or stolen by mischievous and 


{ 
: || for the latter, $334,450 85. The number of revolu- 
: interested persons.’’ The judges have repeatedly | 


( 10,633 warrants for 160 acres each, making 1,701,280 acres, 
tionary soldiers reported to have died during the > vee . 


1,669 = Ce. 200,280. « 











fc represented the insufficient accommodations for || year is 104, and the number of widows of revo- saan i “ - tan tat of 100 ‘0 rs 
k the courts and for the security of the judicial and || lutionary soldiers is 624. tern “ 60 « « “ 499 
land records, and no one who will take the trouble || Under the acts of 1836, 1848, and 1853, grant- || 2 « “« 40 6% “ 1,040 « 
to visit the building can come to any other con- |, ing half-pay pensions to widows and orphans of | ——— ) 
t clusion. The east half of the City Pail belongs || deceased officers and soldiers of the Army, 187 || !¥,519 warrants, making......++++++++++. 2,034,420 acres. 
to the Government, and is appropriated to the || original claims, amounting to the sum of $13,924, || —— eee 
court and the clerk’s office. By enlarging it as is || and two for increase of pension, for $72 per an- This, added to the quantity reported last year, 
t provided for in the plan of the building, ample | num, have been allowed. The number of this | makes the whole amount of public land granted 
accommodations can be afforded forall the courts || class of pensioners now on the rolls is 1,345, || for military services, to the 30th September, 1858, ‘ 


and offices, and at comparatively but small cost. || and the amount required for them annually is 
Che object is one of such great and pressing im- || $107,029 22. The whole number of Army pen- 
portatice, apd so manifestly just, that I do not |/"sioners now on the rolls, under all the acts, is 

elieve there will be an objection to it from any || 10,723, the sum of whose pensions is $902,700 29. 

quarter, and I am therefore satisfied that there The aggregate amount of arrears due at the 

can be no difficulty in cbtaining an appropriation || dates of the certificates for the foregoing admis- 

2 for it. sions was $104,420 70, namely: $9,119 to invalids; 
The necessity for an appropriation to meet the || $11,855 98 to revolutionary soldiers; $47,319 34 
requirements of the fifteenth section of the city || to the widows of revolutionary soldiers; and 
charter, approved May 15, 1820, and of the || $36,126 38 to widows and orphans under the half- 
twelfth section of the amended charter, approved pay, acts. 1] 
May 17, 1848, is daily becoming more urgent. || he number of original claims and for increase || 


hey provide that the Government shal] bear a 


: allowed to officers, seamen, and marines of the || 
Just proportion of.the expense of opening and || Navy,is30, calling for the annual sum of $1,485 50. | 
improving streets and avenues in front, or adjoin- i 


Thirty-two (382) claims have been allowed to 


62,739,362 acres. 

The number of bounty land claims under the 
acts of 1847 and 1855, now on the suspended files 
of the office, and which are constantly being called 
up for reéxamination at the request of the claim- 
ants or their attorneys, or in consequence of the 
presentation of additional evidence, is about 
bat . 

74,000. 

Bounty land is yet due under the resolve of Con- 
gress of 1776— 

To one hundred and twenty-two commissioned officers of 
the different continental lines of the army of the Revolu- 
tion, AMOUNTING LO... ....ceeceee. ceveeee 23,000 acres, 

To eighteen hundred and eighty-seven non- 


commissioned officers and soldiers of those 
lines, amounting to........ 


if 


v 
4 
af 


ss. 
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To forty-two soldiers whose warrants for one hundred acres 
each are yet uncalled for, and which will require new 
certificates of the right to locate them, before they can be 
made available, making...... jhotehe 4,200 acres. 

To thirty soldiers, whose warrants for three 
hundred acres each, making... .. 

To nine hundred and nineteen, for one bun 
dred and sixty each, making.......-- +++ 
have been issued under act of 24th December, 
1811, &e., but not satisfied, and which like- 

Wise require new certificates for location. 

And to thé heirs and jegal representatives of 
one bundred and thirty-four, at one hundred 
and sixty acres each, MAkiINg.......... 0006 21,440 “ 


9900 


147,040 « 


whose claims have been established, with the ex- 
ception of the usual proof of heirship. 

The pe riod within which warrants of these 
classes could be issued or located was limited. It 
has been extended from time to time, and finally 
expired on the 26th of June Jast. None of the 
warrants or rights of parties mentioned can be 
made available, therefore, unless Congress should 
further extend the time, which ought to be done. 

During the past year, frauds, especially under 
the bounty land laws, have been detected to an 
unusual extent. Four of the guilty parties have 
been convicted and sentenced. One, against 
whom the evidence was equally conclusive, was 
acquitted under the statute limiting prosecutions 
to two years front the commission of the offense, 
and to which the attention of Congress has been 
repeatedly invited. Indictments have been found 
against thirteen others, whose final trials have not 
yet been had. 

The quantity of land involved in the claims thus 
far ascertained to have been presented by these 
persons, reaches the enormous quantity of about 
175,000 acres. Other cases are known to exist, 
in which, however, the office is not yet fully pre- 
pared to institute judicial proceedings. When 
well-grounded suspicions of fraudulent schemes 
are excited, much patient and laboriaus investi- 
gation is often required in order to bring the per- 
petrators to punishment, and to fully guard the 
Government against loss. 

The laudable desire of my predecessor to exe- 
eute the recent bounty land laws with a dispatch 
commensurate with the number and necessities 
of the beneficiaries constituted by them, unavoid- 
ably prevented the full execution of their designs 
respecting the permanent records of their official 
action. The permanent registers of the claims 
resented under the act of 28th September, 1850, 
Sad not been completed when the more com- 
a gees act of 3d March, 1855, was passed. 
Inder that law 295,200 claims have been filed. 
These, like those filed under the act of 1850, were 
entered, as they were received, in a number of 
small alphabetical registers designed to be tempo- 
rary. About a hundred thousand of these en- 
tries have been carefully reéxamined and trans- 
ferred into large and well-bound books, prepared 
for the purpose, exhibiting, in each case, the num- 
ber of the claim, the name of the claimant, when 
and from whom received, the service rendered, the 
number, date, and denomination of the warrant is- 
sued, to whom sent, &c. The preparation of a set 
of three-letter alphabetically-arranged registers of 
warrants of the denomination of one hundred and 
sixty acres, has also been commenced, and gatis- 
factory progress made, 

Much work of this description remains to be 
done to secure ready access, in the future, to past 


operations. The large accumulation, on the files, | 


of suspended'and rejected half-pay and pension 


claims under the various laws, and inquirie® on | 


these subjects generally, still devolve considerable 
labor and a heavy correspondence upon the office. 
The current business is, however, now up to date, 
in all its branches, and the clerical force which 
the execution of the bounty land law of 1855 ren- 
dered necessary, will soon be dispensed with. 

A report containing the information the Presi- 
dent was requested, 
last, to communicate to the Senate, is nearly com- 
pleted, and will be —— 
the meeting of Congress. From the progress 
already made, it is evident the whole amount paid 
for pensions since the commencement of the pres- 
ent Government will not fall much below $90,- 
000,000. 
military services—estimating it at $] 25 per acre 
—we have the total amount 
services, in land and money, $ 163,424,909. 


by resolution of 12th June | 


} 


to you soon after | 


If to this we add the land granted for | 


} 


tained in my last annual report, as further expe- 
rience and reflection have only tended to demon- 
strate their propriety. 

In conclusion, permit me to acknowledge the 
prompt and efficient codéperation of the gentlemen 


associated with me in the administration of the | 


various and complicated laws executed at this 
office. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your | 


obedient servant, * 
GEO. C. WHITING, 


Commissioner. 


| 
|| 
Hon. Jacos Tuompson, Secretary of the Interior. | ne } 
ne ee | committing massacres and depredations in that 
1] 
ti 


Report of General in-Chief of the Army. 





HeapevarTers or THE Army, 
New York, November 13, 1858. 


atin 


Sir: The tables giving the numbers and dis- | 
tribution of our troops will be laid before you by 


the Adjutant General, the object of this, my an- 
nual report, being to offer some remarks on the 
recent services, general condition, and wants of 
the Army. The annexed general order (No. 22 


| willillustrate, in some instances, (omitting many, ) 


| of (say) ten thousand men, exclusive of recruits || 


| 
} 
| 


i 
i 


the extraordinary zeal, activity, patient endu- 
rance, and prowess habitually displayed by the 


troops—oflicers and men—in the perpetually re- || 


curring wars with the Indians about our border 
settlements. Thus, with an average effective force 


in depot and in route, less by at least three regi- 
ments than is needed, the Army hfs been for 
years, in nearly all its parts, almost constantly 
engaged in the pursuit of enemies, or in daily 
expectation of being called upon to repeat such 
services. This state of excessive activity, fatigue, 


_and hardship has led to excessive losses, more 


from disease and desertion than from battles or 


combats; the greater part of which may be pri- | 


marily attributed to deficiency in numbers. 
This want of troops to give reasonable security 
to our citizens in distant settlements, including 


emigrants on the plains, can scarcely be too || 


| strongly stated; but I will only add that, as often 


| as we have been obliged to withdraw troops from 


one frontier in order to reinforce another, the 


| weakened points have been instantly attacked or 


| 


| 


threatened with formidable invasion. Minnesota, 
Arizona,and the northern frontiers of Texas and 


Arkansas have recenjly supplied striking illus- | 


trations of this fact. 


For the happy conclusion of long-standing In- 
dian troubles in Florida, much credit is due to the 


| energy and judgment of Colonel Loomis, the last 
| commander in that war. 


| 





In New Mexico, Brevet Brigadier General Gar- 


land, an intelligent and enterprising commander, || 
| has used his limited force to the best advantage | 
| in punishing hostile and in keeping in check tur- 
| bulent Indians, besides detaching very handsome 


support, in the handsomest manner, to the Utah 
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caused most of the hostile bands to disperse or g 
for peace, which, no doubt, will soon be reéetah, 
lished. [Ilearn,in the act of signing this repo . 
that my prediction is now history. ] rte 
The department of the West has recently bee 
commanded, in succession, by Brigadier Gener! 
Harney, Colonel Sumner, and Colonel Franei 
Lee. Garrisons have been established ond 
strengthened in it, along the emigrant route to the 
West, and for months a column of cavalry was 
kept in movement on the plains to overawe disaf. 
fected tribes. The troops in Minnesota and on 
the Upper Missouri have all continued to render 
valuable service in restraining the Indians from 


quarter. . 

On the many and formidable poving tribes op 
this side of and on the Rocky Mountains, not jn 
open hostility, but yet of doubtful or menacino 
dispositions, and whose depredations would soo), 
have called for direct punishment, a great moral 
effect has been incidentally produced by our dis- 
play of force in the direction of Utah. Thege 
large moving columns have been seen, and the 
power of the United States, to some little extent 
| for the first time in those regions, estimated axd 
feared. Such displays, often repeated and jx 

sufficient numbérs, combined with feats of arms 
like those set forth in the annexed order, can alone 
give the security to our frontiers for which the 
army is held responsible. ' 
From the distribution of the troops into frag- 
ments, an increase of the regular medical officers 
_has become a necessity. Sometimes private phy- 
sicians may be hired, but not always, and rarely 
of the required science and experience, even at 
extravagant rates of compensation. No less than 
| Six posts in a single department have been recent- 
ly reported to me as without a medical officer. 

I must also again beg attention to the miserable 
state of the barracks or quarters at nearly all our 
permanent fortifications and posts. Health and 
efficiency, as well as comfort, must be sacrificed 
where strict attention is not given to the lodgings 
_ of men. 

Incessant calls for reinforcements received from 
| the frontiers compel us habitually to forward re- 
' cruits without the instruction that should precede 


| service in the field; and, on joining their regi- 


army in its embarrassments of the last winter. | 


Colonel Bonneville, who has recently succeeded | 


General Garland in this command, is carrying 
out the views of the latter with like perseverance 
and success. 

The cheerfulness and efficiency of the Utah 
army, under its very able commander, Brevet 
Brigadier General Johnston, notwithstanding its 


| dificult marches and unavoidable privations, have 


won for it a large portion of the admiration of the 


country. 

In een, Brevet Major General Twiggs has, 
with his usual ability, made the most effective 
disposition of the force at his command, resulting 
already in substantial and brilliant success, which 
he purposes to follow up, if necessary, in a win- 
ter campaign. 

In the Pacific department Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral Clarke, the commander, has displayed an 


energy and judgment worthy of high commenda- | 


tion. Upon the first news of recent hostilities in 
that quarter his measures were rapidly and wisely 
taken. Troops and supplies were ee as- 
sembled near the theater of operation, and, under 
his immediate direction,two columns, commanded 
by Colonel Wright and Major Garnett respec- 


aid for military || tively, were organized and put in motion against 


ments, perhaps in the act of pursuing an enemy, 
itis long before the deficiency can be supplied. 
| The want of this instruction has always been felt 
in combats, notwithstanding the usual gallantry 
of the troops. As itis no longer difficult to fill 
our ranks by enlistments, it would be highly de- 


| sirable to detain the recruits sufficiently long for 


instruction at our larger depots, especially those 
destined for the mounted service; but, again, this 
cannot be done without some additional regi- 
ments. 

The institution of the artillery school at Fort 
Monroe will leave nothing to be desired for that 
arm after we shall be at liberty to withdraw from 
| the field the additional companies (three) which 
are needed. The school will then consist of eight 
companies, two from each regiment, alternating 
every two years with some other companies of 
their regiment. Thus, with two mounted com- 
panies, one third of each artillery regiment would 
at all times be engaged in acquiring, with the best 
| help, the difficult theory and practice of artillery, 
| while the other two thirds would in emergencies 


| be available for infantry service as heretofore. 


} 
j 
| 
j 
| 


| For such instruction there will be required, as the 


Department is aware, an appropriation to add to 
the Government lands about Fort Monroe (for ex- 
ercise of field batteries and long ranges of heav 

guns) before the school can receive its full devel- 
opment. Without waiting for this extension, 
however, a systematic course of instruction has 
been commenced under Colonel Brown, the su- 





} 


| 
i perintendent, and its progress is already satisfac- 
| 


| tory. 

There is in the circumstances of our service no 

| reasonable distinction between the three arms now 

| recognized as mounted riflemen, dragoons, and 

| cavalry, if indeed the law intended any between 
the two latter. Their fields of operation and du- 
ties generally are in all respects the same, and 
whatever variations exist in uniform and equip- 
ment only serve to create inconveniente and ex- 


‘| the enemy. Successive victories have already || pense. I therefore recommend that the three corps 
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be consolidated into one line of cavalry regiments, 
(five,) for the tactics and equipment of which I 
suggest that the experience of a select board of 
cavalry Officers be consulted. 

Itis my duty to present the fact that reports 
come to me from some quarters of the injurious 
effects upon discipline produced by the neglect of 
the law requiring that the troops shall be paid at 
least once in two months, it being understood that 
the pay department has not the number of depu- 
ties necessary to approach regularity at any of 
the more distant posts. Drunkenness, disorders, 
and desertions are the consequences of the larger 
‘ayments, Which are made at long intervals. 

{ have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, 


sour obedient servant 
yous ’ WINFIELD SCOT. 
To Hon. Joun B. Fioyn, Secretary of War. 


CASE OF JUDGE WATROUS. 





Reports of the Judiciary Committee. 





Mr. CuapMan, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, submitted the following views of a minority 
of the committee: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
were referred the petitions of Eliphas Spencer and 
Jacob Mussina, for the impeachment of John C, 
Watrous, United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Texas, have had the same under consid- 
eration, and the undersigned have resolved to 
report favorably to the prayer of the petitioners. 

lanes as the committee are equally divided 
on the question of impeachment, it is believed to 
be proper to present a more detailed report than 
would otherwise have been deemed qeeenensy- 

The charges of misconduct against Judge Wat- 
rous, set forth in the memorial of Spencer, need 
not be recapitulated. 

It appears that, in the early part of the summer 
of 1850, the Hon. John C. Watrous, being at the 
time district judge of the United States court for 
the district of Texas, Thomas M. League called 
at his house or office, in Galveston, and, in the 
course of conversation, in substance stated that 
he knew of an opportunity to engage in a specu- 
lation, that promised to be very advantageous, in 
lands lying on the Brazos river. It was then sug- 
gested by Judge Watrous, on League’s saying 
he had not the necessary funds at hand, that he, 
the judge, had friends in Alabama who would, 
perhaps, like to engage in the speculation. It was 
said by League that the title papers had been sub- 
mitted to Judge Hughes, a lawyer of Galveston, 
and he was satisfied the title was good. The par- 


Report on the case of Judge Watrous 


| that sum. 








and Goldsby,.to have one half in equal shares, 
and the other half to belong to Judge Watrous 
and League equally. This instrument has not 
been recorded. The purchase money stipulated 
to be paid was $7,000. 
order to enable League to comply with his con- 
tract with the party of whom he purchased; he 
having bought the property for little less than 
A note was given by Judge Watrous 


and League, amounting to $4,532, payable in five 


| years after date, with interest; eh the consid- | 


ties in Alabama referred to were addressed by let- | 


ter; and two of them, shortly afterwards, visited 
the tract of land, which consisted of about sixty 
thousand acres. They found persons in pos- 
session of a portion of the land. Clearings had 
been made, and, in’ one or two instances, valuable 


improvements had been erected, especially by | 


Spencer. The persons referred to were Messrs. 
Frow and Price, who, accompanied by League, 
visited the land, and, on returning to Galveston, 
consulted Judge Hughes as to the validity of the 
title, made an arrangement with him “to bring 
suit,’’ and, having received a satisfactory opinion 
aon Judge Hughes on the title, returned to Ala- 
ama. 

About the 8th or 10th of July succeeding, Judge 
Watrous and League arrived at Selma, Alabama, 
and very soon afterwards a meeting took place 
between them and Messrs. Frow, Price, Lapsley, 
Pluttenburg, and Goldsby, all citizens of that 
State. The object of this meeting was to make 
arrangement concerning the purchase of the land 
above mentioned. League had shortly before ob- 
tained a conveyance to himself of the right and 
title belonging to Sophia St, John, who was the 
reputed owner. A day or two was passed in pre- 
paring the papers and in consultation between 
the parties in relation to their arrangement, Judge 

atrous being frequently present. Anagreement 
was finally entered into, substantially to the fol- 
lowing effect: The legal title was vested in Laps- 
ley. He executed an instrument having some 


resemblance to a deed of trust, by which it 


appears he held the pro 


: rty in trust for the sev- 
eral parties. Himself, 


row, Price, Pluttenburg, 


eration for one half of the land in trust by 
Lapsley for them. This note has not yet been 
paid, nor has any part of it. The deeds and ac- 
companying papers were examined by Lapsley, 
who is a lawyer; but it does not appear that the 


copy of a certain power of attorney, said to have | 


been executed at Saltillo, Mexico, by José Maria 


de Aguirre, Raphael Aguirre, and Thomas de la | 
Veza, to Samuel May Williams—an important | 


link in the chain of titte—was produced; though 


Judge Hughes testifies that when the muniments | 


of title were submitted to him for his opinion, it 
was among them. Why this power of attorney 
did not then accompany the papers is left unex- 


plained. There were conversations respecting the | 


title in the presence of Judge Watrous, and he 


participated in them; at one time remarking that | 
. | 
the title was good, and had been so pronounced | 


by Judge Hughes, whom he represented to be the 
best land lawyer in Texas, and he urged League 
to sign a warranty of title, which Lapsley re- 
quired. 

In the fall succeeding, Lapsley gave directions 
to Hughes to bring suits in the district court of 
the United States at Galveston—the court in which 


Judge Watrous was the sole judge—against the | 


persons eres of the land, and said, in his 
letter dated November 2, 1850: 
‘© As Mr. League and Judge Watrous are interested in 


this land, I beg leave to refer you to them in relation to any 
matters relating to the suit to be brought,”’ &e. 


Eleven suits were brought—one of them against | 


the memorialist, Spencer. The suits were insti- 
tuted on the 11th of January, 1851, at Galveston. 
| The defendants were summoned. Nothing was 
done with the cases until January, 1852, when 
they were transferred to Austin, as it is said, by 
agreement of counsel. At the April term, 1851, 
j and May term succeeding, they were continued, 
| as appears by entries on the docket, and in one 
instance the entry is in the handwriting of Judge 
| Watrous. It is stated on the docket that they 
were transferred to Austin by agreement of coun- 
sel; but Mr. Taylor, of counsel for nearly all of 
| the defendants, says he had no knowledge of this 
entry having been made. Some time before, an 
order transferring the cases had been entered on 
the docket, but it omitted to state that it was done 
by agreement of parties or their counsel, and when 
discovered by Judge Watrous, he directed it to 
be erased and another made, which alleged the 
transfer to have been by agreement of counsel, 
and also that he was interested personally, and 
| interested by reason of his connection by blood 
| with persons concerned in part of the subject- 
matter in contest. It may be remarkedy there is 
| no evidence that Judge Weltwes was related to 
any of the parties, though many of the witnesses 
| were interrogated on that point. The cases re- 
mained at Austin until November, 1854, when 
| they were certified by Judge Watrous to the dis- 
| trict court of the United States at New Orleans. 
‘| By way of explanation, it is proper to mention 
| that the transfer of the suits to Austin was applied 
|| for by Mr. Taylor, counsel for the defendants, 
| Austin being within the district where the lands lie, 
| in which he was justified by the act of Congress. 
| At the time Lapsley acquired the legal title, he 
'| declared his purpose to bring the suits in the 
United States court in Texas, and intended they 


should be removed out of that State for trial. His 
letters written to Judge Hughes, the attorney em- 


paged abundantly prove this, independently of 


is evidence before the committee. And this must 


for, Judge Watrous being interested, it was known | 


he coul 


1851: 


. 
have been the understanding of all the parties, 
‘* These considerations induced me to suppose (and so I 





1 thonght we all agreed at the time of the purchase) that it 


This was to be paid in | 


not sit on the trial of the cases. Be- | 
sides, Lapsley says, in one of his letters to Judge | 
Hughes, dated Selma, Alabama, December 30, 
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would be better to have the case tried in New Orleans than 
|| anywhere else.”’ 

There is evidence to show that this matter en- 
tered into the consultations at Selma. On his 
examination, in answer to the question, ** Was 
it mentioned in the course of the consultation at 
Selma where the suits should be brought?’’ he 
replied, ‘* I think the thing was spoken of between 
myself and my friends. I have no particular 
recollection, but I presume it was spoken of. It 
was a matter which I supposed was understood.”’ 
He was asked: ** Was it understood that the suits 

| should be brought in the United States court at 
that time?’’ He answered: ** Yes; and the first 
{| information that I got of the contrary desire or 
intention was from Judge Hughes, stating that 
he preferred to have the suits tried in Texas. I 
do not recollect anything definite on that subject, 
further than that the matter was talked over. My 
own opinion was very decidedly made up.”’ And 
he further says in his evidence: ** I preferred it 
for the reasons stated in my letter to League, 
because I had understood that. there was some 
|| prejudice prevailing in Texas against titles of this 
kind, and I was afraid to risk it before a local 
jury.” 
But, aside of all other evidence, Judge Wat- 
rous’s knowledge of Lapsley’s purpose is con- 
| clusively established by his friend, James Love, 

the clerk of his court, who testifies that while he 
| was preparing the writs in the suits, Judge Wat- 
| rous came into his office and said, in substance: 
| ** This is one of my cases; | am interested in this 
case. You will lose your fees, because they will 
have to go elsewhere to be tried.’’ And he after- 
wards says, this was one of the so-called Lapsley 
cases. It will be recollected that the district judge 
of Texas has district and circuit court powers; 
| that he isthe sole judge and chancellor of the dis- 
trict, and that his district included the whole State 
atthattime. There appears to have been no sur- 
prise or dissatisfaction expressed by Judge Wat- 
rous in the presence of the clerk when the writs 
were being made out; nor do we hear of any pro- 
test by him against the design of Lapsley at 
Selma: 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to 
| resist the conclusion that Judge Watrous fully 
assented to the institution of the suits in his own 
court—suits in which he was interested to the ex- 
| tent of*a large fortune, as he believed, judging 

from his representations made to Major fielnan 
| ina conversation that took place between them 
|| some months afterwards. Ana such being his 
estimate of the amount at stake, it is impossible 
| to believe that he held no conferences wita Judge 
|| Hughes, his lawyer and near neighbor, on the sub- 
|| ject, whom, at a later day, he instructed to bring 
suits against the same defendants in the State 
courts, at Waco, thereby assuming control over 
| the business himself. But of this direction and 
|| the probable reason for it, it will become neces- 
sary to speak hereafter. 

hat these suits, in which Judge Watrous was 
| interested to the extent of one fourth of nearly 
sixty thousand acres of land, were brought in the 
court of which he was the sole judge, with his 
knowledge and consent, admits of nodoubt. This 
fact being established, the necessity of inquiring 
how far he is to be held accountable for the acts 
of his attorney (Hughes being counsel for him, 
as well as his partners) is dispensed with. As 
| theme were State courts in which these suits might 
have been brought and tried, and, eventually, de- 
cided by judges who have received the commend- 
| ations of Judge Watrous, it follows there must 
| have been a special motive for their institution in 
his court. A motive is disclosed by Lapsley, in 
| his letter to Judge Hughes. The former wished 
to avoid a trial Before a Texan jury. He alse 
says he wished to have the advantage of the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If the latter was one of his reasons he must have 
believed there would be protracted litigation. If 
the first aided in producing a motive, then it is of 
importance to know whether that motive oper- 
ated with Judge W atrous, and if it did, was it just- 
ifiable, or was it consistent with the purity that 
should ever attend the high judicial position he 
held. 
Did Judge Watrous assent to the institution of 
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these suits in his own court, in order that they 
might be moved out of the State, and, thereby, 
trials before ‘Texan juries be avoided ? 

In the solution of this our attention 
is recalled to the fact that the first time we hear of 
thjs speculation in the Brazos lands was at Judge 
W atrous’s own house, in Galveston, in a conver- 
sation between himself, League, and Sheurer, the 
brother-in-law of Price, one 
ymartie restion that persons in Ala- 
[ uma s lied to for the purpose of unit- 
ing in the speculation emanated from Judge Wat- 
Leacue wasa man of wealth, thouch pro- 
not to 


question, 


of the subsequent 
3: and the sug 


} 


wu dbeanp 





Trous.,. 


fessine at the time be well supplied with 
Stull he was the owner of large 
ind, and itis sinvularthe sum of $7,000 


beer n ob 


means 


estates in! 


available 


could not have tained in Galveston or 
ta -h 1 

some of the cities of Texas upon the security he 
was abundantly able to have furnish d. No ef- 
forts appear to have been made in that direction, 
but the suevestion of Judge Watrous w 


Shi wrote to his 


as atonce 


adopted. arer brother-in-law. 


Judge Watrous also wrote to Alabama. Lapsley 
vas an old acquaintance of his. League was rm 
stranger to the parties there. ‘Thus it was, that 
inate ad of using even moderate ¢ ffort 3 to obtain 
the money necessary to secure the whole of this 


prize, which was estimated by League to be of 
immense value, and the title to which, according 
to the opinion of Judge Hughes, the best land 
lawyer in Texas, if notin the United States, had 
pron unced to be valid, or instead of seeking fer 
partners in ‘Texas, others at the distance of hun- 
dveds of miles are broughtin to share in this mint 
of wealth. Pew men in Texas were more deeply 
impressed with the idea, whether well grounded 
or not, that there was a strong prejudice existing 
among a large poruon of the people of that State 
against what were known as the Mexican grants 
or concessions. The title under which the land 
in dispute in these suits was held was one of them. 
He has adverted to this fact, though in another 
connection,in hisanswer to one of the memorials. 
These circumstances, added to the avowed pur- 
pose of Lapsley, which Judge Watrous could 
searcely have failed to have heard, together with 
the re asonabl conjecture that he must have had 
with the attorney, Judge Hughes, some conver- 
sation on the subject, force the conclusion that 
one of his parposes in assenting to the use of his 
court was, that the trials might not be had before 
Texan juries. ° 

W hether the prejudice complained of existed or 
not is immaterial, It by no means followed that 
a jary of honest men, free from all bias, could not 
be obtained, Jurors in Texas did render verdicts 
sustaining these Mexican grants—as was the case 
in Ufford vs. Dykes, Hancock vs. McKinney, and 
others—both in the Federal and State courts. The 
cnizens of ‘Texas had by law a right to the trial 
of their suits in their own courts, unless com- 
meneed by citizens of other States; and any ar- 
rangement made for the purpose of depriving 
them of that right would, if discovered, be held 
nugatory; and when engaged in by a party and a 
judge, in his own court, can be viewed in no 
other light than as criminal in a high degree. 

It is worthy of consideration that the legal title 
to this property was vested in Lapsley alone. 
Judge Watrous had a much greater interest than 
Lapsiey, and consequently was equally a party, 
though not of record, in his own court. But his 
interest was not disclosed in the deed to Lapsley. 
It may be asked, why not? and why was not the 
deed of trust recorded? League says: 


“Afterthe suits were brought, I then thought thatI would | 


not putit upor record, because I would not give a stick Lo 
break my own head with,’’ 


If Judge Watrous, being a citizen of Texas, 


had held the legal tide in common with the other | 


parties, the suits could not have been maintained 
m the United States court. It is said the arrange- 
ment vesting the legal title alone in Lapsley was 
made to avoid embarrassing the record or to en- 
able the parties to facilitate the execation of deeds 
to purchasers. These allegations are not consid- 
ered entirely satisfactory. 

But it is proper to return to the question of mo- 
tive. Suppose Judge Watrous had none such as 
is imputed to him. Is he then excusable? He 
vermitied the suits to be brought in his own court, 
snowing they must be certified to New Orleans. 


| 
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He knew the defendants must lose the chance of 
a trial before a jury of the vicinage. He knewif 
all had been fair and open, and he had stood be- 
fore the world a legal party, these people could 
not have lost that chance. He knew that the tri- 
bunal for the trial of the cases would be brought 
far nearer to his partners in the speculation, but 
several hundred miles further removed from the 
residence of the defendants, who, for the most 
part, were inehumble circumstance and little able 
to contend wggga combination of men of wealth, 
of vatellicendiited some of them of official posi- 
tion. Being a party in interest and the judge of 
the court, his course was a plain one. The mo- 
ment he discovered the clerk preparing the writs, 
while itis nat admitted he had no previous knowl- 
edge onthe subject, he should have countermand- 
ed the orders of Judge Hughes or waited on him 
and protested against the proceeding. 

He chose, at asubsequent date, to use the name 
of Lapsiey, for plaintiff, in the institution of suits 
against the same defendants in the State court at 
Waco. This was the exercise of control quite 
eqaal to a direction that the precipe or petitions 
in his own court should be withdrawn, or that 
the suits should be at once discontinued. But no, 
he suffered the writs to be made out without pro- 
test, and the suits to be fairly launched in his own 
court. In this connection it willbe remembered 
that Lansley, in hisletter to Hughes respecting the 
Instituuion of the suits, expressly refers him to 
the judge and League ‘in relation to any matters 
relating to the suit to be brought,’ &c. It is true 
that some time afterwards, when the suits were on 
the docket, and his interest had become the sub- 
jectofremark, he expressed himself in very strong 
language against the propriety eftouching them. 
Sull théy were in his court, and on the road to 
New Orleans. Had he really entertained the re- 
pugnance to touch the cases, which the emphatic 
remark attributed to him by some of the witnesses 
would lead us to suppose he did, itis strange it 
did not manifest itself to the clerk, or to Hughes, 
and at once produce a discontinuance of the cases 
in his eourt, and lead to the institution of the 
suits in the State court. Why should he be embar- 
rassed by these suits, over which he had a control 
as aparty, and about the commencement of which 
it was directed he should be consulted? Why not 
assert his authority, and get rid of them and the 
displeasure their presence on the docket was sure 
to occasion by intercepting their passage across 
the threshold of his court? But no; however of- 
fensive to him, they still remained there. In 1852, 
suits against these same defendants were brought 
by Hughes at the instance of Judge Watrous in 
the State court at Waco, the seat of justice in the 
county where the lands are, but nearly two years 
after the suits were broughtin his own court. By 
the evidence of Major Holman, it was in this 
city, and so far as appears in the absence of Laps- 
ley, and without his knowledge, Judge Watrous 
borrowed of him $200 to be given to Hughes, 
who was also here, to defray the expenses in bring- 
ing these suits at Waco. Hughes was instructed 
to proceed on that mission, and he did. Why 
were these suits brought, and never to this day 
pressed to trial? With them there was no neces- 
sity to wait several years to procure some lawyer 
who would consent to act as judge. 

It appears that Judge Watrous was in this city 
in 1852, attending to an investigation into his 
official conduct upon charges preferred by Mr. 


| Alexander, a lawyer of Texas, and though his 


, this charge made by Alexander. 


i 
} 
i 


interest in the Lapsley cases was not referred to 
in Alexander’s memorial, it was brought before | 
the committee by that genteman. Circumstances | 
lead to the impression that the direction given by | 
Judge Watrous to Hughes, to bring the suits in| 
the State court at Waco, followed very soon after 
Hughes, in his 
testimony, says Judge Watrous wished the suit 
brought in the State court in order that the ques- | 


_ tion might be determined there, ** so that he might | 
net be subject to imputation. 


| 


2? 


' This evidence is | 
suggestive. But still the suits in his own court 
were not discontinued. It is said they were 





awaiting the decision in another case in the State | 


court, involymg the same question, and because 
no lawyer could be found to sit as judge. It will 
be seen that Hughes said, shortly before the cases | 
were removed to New Orleans, Mr. Taylor would 
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arree is siti aveni F 
not agr ; eye proposition to havea judge pro tem. 
pore, and he would send the cases to New ( 
Che inquiry again suggests itself, 


Irleans. 


why were ne 
: } ) 
the suits at Waco pressed toatrial? “There ie 


no occasion to wait for Mr. Taylor there, Wh 

were no steps taken to obtaina trial of them tron 
the period of their institution in 1852, to D, cem 
ber, 1854, when the suits were removed rl 
Austin to New Orleans; or why has nothing bp . 
done with them up to the present time? But 
Judge Hughes held on to the suits in the district 
court, and they finally reached their destination 
This project to select a gentleman of the bar . 
actas judge may have been made in good fait}, 

it was earnestly protested against, however, a 
Lag@ley, who held the legal title, and is now re > 
resented by Judge Watrous and League ag hay- 
ing the whole control and direction of the suits 
W hose orders was Judge Hughes obeying? Were 
the parties embarrassed as well as their lawyer? 
Was Judge Watrous unwilling to * touch” tho 
suits? Would he have ordered their discontiy- 
uance, but for Lapsley? Had the charge made 
by Alexander before the committee produced any 
embarrassment? 

It is said Judge Watrous disclosed his interest 
at the first or second term after the suits were 
brought. It is not very material when this took 
place. Officers about the court were aware of his 
interest, but it was not generally known. It was 
not known by the deféndants, or their counsel, 
until some time after the suits were brought; to 
some of the defendants, not until about the time 
they were certified to New Orleans; and by all, 
according to the testimony, in the first place the 
interest was understood to be an interest resulting 
from relationship to some of the parties. And it 
is questionable if this interest was known to Tay- 
lor, counsel for defendants, or why should fe 
make the application to have the suits sent to 
Austin for trial? Judge Watrous presided there. 

If all the defendants had come in and agreed to 
the substitution of a lawyer as a judge, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose Judge Watrous by that means 


err 


| expected to wash his hands of the business; or if 
| the suits could have been discontinued and those 


brought at Waco tried, he might then have 
thought he would be relieved from the apprehen- 
sions he-entertained in reflecting upon the charge 


| made by Alexander, but both a trial before a judge 


pro tempore and a trial at Waco were against the 
wishes of Lapsley. All these circumstances, oc- 
curring after the institution of the suits at Gal- 
veston, can have little share in exonerating Judge 
Watrous from the imputation of a motive in ac- 
cordance with that which governed Lapsley, and 
do not at all contradict the charge that he in,the 
beginning assented to the preliminary steps taken 


| to accomplish the former’s motive, whether he 


was actuated byitornot. In either point of view 
his conduct was criminal. It may be stated as 
an additional reason for the delay in transferring 


| the suits to the district court at New Orleans, that 





| on file in the land office at Austin. 


the a of attorney alleged to have been granted 
by José Maria de Aguirre, Raphael de Aguirre, 


/and Thomas de la Vega, needed authentication. 
The original was represented to be among the 


archives at Saltillo; a copy said to have been cer- 
tified by Juan Gonzales, called a testimonio, was 
It was with- 
drawn from the office by Judge Hughes, Decem- 
ber 18, 1854. It was proved on the 23d February, 
1855, by Dr. Hewitson, a citizen of Saltillo, and 
a suitor in Judge Watrous’s court, at the instance 
of Judge Hughes, by his testifying to the signa- 
tures of Gonzales and of the subscribing wit- 
nesses. ‘The suits were ordered to be removed to 
New Orleans in November, 1854, but the records 
were not filed there until the 9th of April follow- 
ing, and after Hewitson’s deposition had been 
taken. The power of attorney above mentioned, 
as will hereafter appear, is represented to be a 
forgery so far as relates to Thomas de la Vega, 
the reputed grantor of the land in question, and 
Raphael de Aguirre, one of his associates in the 
concession. The following paragraph is extracted 
from Judge Watrous’s answer to Spencer’s me- 
morial: 

“| was anxious, when it became necessary to suc, that 
the litigation should be had in the courts of the State, and 
inquired of Judge Hughes how much it would cost to bring 


the suits and commence the litigation in the State court. 
Le stated to me that $200 would be enough, and I paid him 
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that amount for that purpose out of my own pocket, to in 
cure the certainty that the litigation [ had not anticipated, 


put which had now become necessary, should be had inthe | 


courts of the State. Ihave been intormed by Judge Llughes 
that he did so bring the suits. But Mr. Lapsiey, who had 
ntrol of the matter. by reason of the legal title, was un 
willing to trust the decision to the State courts, and wished 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
ected the suit to be brought in the distriet court of the 
ipited States at Galveston. About this movement I was 
»orconsuited. [twas done without my procurement or con- 
cent, against my known and expressed wish. The first I 
pad to do with the litigation was when I found the cases on 


; 


the docke t.’ 

This statement is almost wholly Inconsistent 
with the testimony of Holman and James Love. 
According to Love, he was present when the writs 


were made out, Which was in January, 1851, and | 


we hear of no protest, and no ** wish”’ to the con- 
trary expressed. He was aware of the existence 
of the suits in his court before he *‘found them on 
the docket.’? According to Holman, the $200 
paid to Hughes to bring the sults in the State court 
was in 1852, nearly two years after the institution 
of the suits in his court, and long after it became 
known that it was, to use his own language, 
‘necessary to sue.”? By the manner in which he 
speaks of bringing suit, he allows it to be inferred 
that the first step was taken by himself, and that 
in the State courts, which is wholly erroneous. 
But he is correct in saying that Lapsley was un- 
willing to trust the decision of the suits in the 
State courts. Holman and Judge Watrous are 
frie nds. 

That Judge Watrous had a right to purchase 
and sell land, none will dispute. By being pro- 
moted to the bench he lost none of his rights as 
a citizen of Texas. But it was not compatible 
with his position to engage in speculation witha 
company of professional dealers in real estate in 
and out of the State, in the purchase of immense 
tracts of land held adversely, or the titles to which 
were in dispute, and where litigation was inevi- 
table. Nor was it, by any means, proper that he 
should go into partnership in business matters 
that held out the prospect of gain with one who 
was a litigantin his own courtin cases involving 
the title to large tracts of land under Mexican 
grants, as was the case in hisconnection with Dr. 
Cameron in the silver mines in Mexico. He was 
appointed to administer the Jaw between suitors 
in his court; and when he embarked in the pur- 
chase of lands with disputed titles, he necessarily 
vacated his office to the extent of his interest. 
This tract of eleven leagues was but the one third 
of a concession by the Mexican Government. 
The whole consisted of about one hundred and 
eighty thousand acres, or thirty-three leagues, 
and was conceded to the De Aguirres and De la 
Vega, already mentioned; and when and where 
ever the title to any part of this concession came 
in question, he was tetalfy disqualified to sitas a 
judge. Ifsuch a practice be tolerated in a judge, 
he may soon disable himself from discharging a 
large part of the duties devolving upon-him by 
virtue of his commission. When tempting op- 
portunities present themselves toa judge to realize 
a fortune by engaging in speculation in lands, 
held adversely, within the jurisdiction of his 
court, if he means faithfully to fulfill the duties 
of his office, he should permit them to pass by 
unheeded; or if he will embrace them, his only 
course is to retire from the bench; an alleged in- 
adequacy of salary furnishes no excuse not to do 
80. 

This parchase was attended by circumstances 
which have been the cause of much complaint, 
and have led to an investigation into the proceed- 
ings in another case, namely, that of Ufford vs. 
Dykes and others, which was tried before Judge 
Watrous in February, 1855. It appears by the 


testimony of Mr. Hartley, one of the counsel in | 
this case, that some time previous to the trial a | 
judgment by default had been taken in this and || 
other kindred cases. A motion was made by the 


counsel to set aside the judgment. 


Shortly after | 


this motion had been made, Mr. Hartley met | 
Judge Hughes on the street, the judge not then 


being counsel in the case, who told him (Hart- 
ley) “that Judge Watrous came into his office 
the evening before, where he and Mr. League were, 
and said he was in great perplexity about that 
case; that he did not like to see the case go off in 
that way; that the motion to arrest the judgment 
Was not sufficient; and that there was no affidavit 
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| volving the same and a material question existing | 
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of a meritorious defense in support of a motion 
for a new trial;”’ and further, that ** Judge Wat- 
rous said if | would putin an affidavit of a meri- 
torious defense, he would granta new trial.’ The 
motion in arrest of judgment was soon after with- 
drawn, and an affidavit of defense was filed, and 
Judge Watrous granted the application for a new 
trial. Why Judge Hughes, who was not then 
employed as counsel, took an interest in this mat- 
ter, and why Judge Watrous desired a new trial, 
may, perhaps, be inferred from the subsequent 
development of circumstances. 

Some time after the new trial had been granted, 
Judge Hughes was brought into the case, at the 
instance of Mr. Hartley. When the case 
called for trial, Mr. Hale, the counsel for plain- 
tiff, announced that he was not ready for trial; 
that ‘they could not go to trial for want of proof 
of the genuineness of one of the powers of attor- 
ney—the power of sale.’’ Thisis the same power 
of attorney already referred to as an essential link 
in the title involved in the Lapsley suits. Neither 
he nor Mr. Thomas P. Hughes, a lawyer of 
Georgetown, not related to Judge Hughes, and 
who was the original counse!, ahd had come down 
to the court to attend to the cases in behalf of the 
defendants, knew at the time there was any dis- 
pute about the validity of this power of attorney, 
nor did they know that it constituted a part of the 
title in the cases in which Judge Watrous was 
interested in hisown court. Nor did they know 
that while the land in question in this suit was 
claimed by the plaintiffundera concession by the 
Mexican Governmentto Raphael de Aguirre, José 
Mariade Aguirre,and Thomas dela Vega, thatthe 
same concession embraced land claimed, in part, 
by Judge Watrous. ‘This concession, it will be 
observed, was to the Aguirres and De la Vega, 
and included a grant of eleven leagues of land to 
each one. The power of attorney purporting to 
have been given to Samuel May Williams to sell, 
was joint. By the testimony of Hartley, it seems 
that when he ‘got Judge Hughes to assist him, 
Hughes ‘distinctly stated he would make no ob- 
jection to the original concessions, and that he 
had no confidence in any point, except one, which 
was that the grant or concession had been previ- 
ously satisfied, located, and extended at another 
place. He considered that an impregnable de- 
fense, and on that he mainly relied, and [ con- 
curred in that opinion. Thomas P. Hughes, on 
the other side, was anxious that every possible 
objection should be taken. He said that we might 
take all the objections we pleased. Judge Hughes 
remarked that he believed the original title was 
good,” &c. ' 

During the examination of Judge Hughes be- 
fore the committee, he was asked by Judge Wat- 
rous whether the power of attorney was read to 
him on the trial of the case of Ufford vs. Dykes. 
Hughes replied: 

**T do not believe it was, because Mr. Hale, I think, had 
no copy of the power of attorney, and it was necessary, in 
order to maintain the case, to show a claim of title from 
Raphael de Aguirre to the plaintiff; and having examined 
the power of attorney myself, | believed it to be, on ils face, 
a good power of attorney, and J furnished Hale with the copy 
I had, and no objection was made to it opthe trial. I was 
counsel for the defendants, and Mr. Hale for plaintiff.” 

He further says: 

*“[T cannot say the power of attorney was admitted by 
express agreement, but it was by facit agreement, no objec 
tion being made to it.”? 


vas 


Judge Watrous again inquired: ‘* Was any 
question made as to that power of attorney on the 
trial??? Hughes replied: 

“T cannot answer in the affirmative clearly and dis 
tinetly, but I can say this: Mr. Thomas Hughes was the ori- 
ginal counsel for the defendants ; he was a young man, re 
siding at Georgetown. My. Hartley and myself, in the order 
named, were subseyuently employed as counsel; and at the 
trial, believing no substantial objection existed to the power 
of attorney, I insisted that Messrs. Hughes and Hartley 
should not olject to it; and I believe that no objections 
were made.”’ 


And he afterwards said that he let in the power 
of attorney to prevent a continuance. This is 
the reason assigned for allowing this important 


feature in the plaintiff’s title to go in evidence | 
| without objection. 


It cannot be pretended that 
Judge Hughes wasignorant of the fact that Judge 
Watrous was then sitting on the trial of a case in- 


in the Lapsley suits. The power of attorney 
which he 
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and made no objection to, was a copy of that 
which for another purpose he had obtained from 
the land office at Austin some time before, and 
which he was very careful to preserve, and the 
same which he thought advisable to get Dr. Hew- 
itson to prove ata subsequent date. It may here 
be remarked, that Judge Hughes was one of the 
counsel for Judge Watrous before the committee 
in 1852, as well as in the present investigation. 
He appears to have been acquainted with the 
plaintiff's title, and declared to his colleagues that 
** he believed the original title was good ; that the 
holders of it had a good title to the land extend- 
ing up the mouth of the Bosque,’’ and ** would 
make no objections to the original concessions.”’ 

Was Judge Watrous aware that the title in 
which he was interested in the Lapsley cases was 
involved in the suit on trial before him? Though 
the power of attorney appears to have been pre- 
vented from making a conspicuous figure, as well 
as the original concessions from the Mexican 
Government, itseems impossible that Judge Wat- 
rous should not have been aware of their pres- 
He is a man of talents, and an able judge, 
not likely to have overlooked any material feature 
in the case, unless it had been purposely con- 
cealed from his notice. But, on referring to his 
charge to the jury, he uses this expression: 

* The grant to Raphael de Aguirre, introduced by the 
plaintiff, is, on its face, a valid title, and appropriates the 
land described init. ‘The mesne conveyances down to the 
plaintiff are sufficient to convey the land?’ 

In addition, it appears that Samuel M. Wil- 
liams was examined as a witness in this case, and 
among other things, says: 

‘““T acted as the attorney of Raphael de Aguirre, José 
Maria de Aguirre, and Thomas de la Vega, and held their 
powers of attorney. Stephen F. Austin was interested in 
the grants—that is, the concessions made by the Governor 
of Coahuila and Texas to them.”’ 

But, beyond this, Mr. Hartley was asked the 
following question: 


ence, 


“In yourargument, you and your colleagues attacked the 
original concession from the State of Coahuila and ‘Texas 
to the two Aguirres and La Vega?” 

And he answered: 


* Yes, sir, Thomas P. Hughes and myself; we did not 
argue that question to the jury. We resisted its admission 
as evidence on that ground at the trial.” 


It seems incredible, from these facts, that the 
knowledge of the original title and power of at- 
torney in this case, and in the Lapsley cases, in 
which he was so deeply interested, were the same, 
could have escaped him, if, which is difficult to 
disbelieve, he was aware of their existence in 
those cases. And if so, it follows that both he 
and his counsel, Judge Hughes, knew that he was 
personally interested in the question that was de- 
cided on this trial; and, so far as the decision in 
this case could have that effect, the original title 
in the Lapsley cases was thus established, but in 
a covert manner. 

The suggestion of Judge Watrous, through 
Judge Hughes,who was not then employed, made 
to Mr. Hartley, in regard to a new trial, before 
referred to, and the anxiety expressed by Hughes 
after he was broughtinto the case to hiscolleagues, 
that no exceptions should be taken in relation to 
the concession and power of attorney, as well as his 
act in furnishing the opposite counsel with a copy 
of the power to be used by him, and dispensing 
with all proof of its execution, are strong circum- 
stances going to show that such was the purpose 
of Judges Watrous and Hughes. 

The power of attorney, so frequently alluded 
to, was considered by Judge Hughes a muniment 
of title of the highest importance. The original 
was said to be among the archives at Saltillo, in 
Mexico. It purports to have been executed by 
the two Aguirres and Thomas Vega, authorizing 
Samuel May Williams, a citizen of Texas, to sell 
the three eleven-league grants conveyed to them 
by the authorities in Mexico, and dated in 1832. 
A copy, purporting to have been certified by Juan 
Gonzales, in.the presence of two witnesses, was 
filed in the land office at Austin. It was called a 
testimonio, and by the laws of Mexico, if genuine, 
would have been of equal force with the original. 
Several copies of this testimonio were oia-ned 
from the land office at Austin. It is not certain 
thatthe validity of this instrument was impeached 


| until after the Lapsley suits were removed to 
indly furnished the opposite counsel || New Orleans. 


Before the suits were removed, 
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Judge Iluches took advantage of the presence of 
Dr. Hewitson, a suitor in Judge Watrous’s court, 
who was then in Texas, his residence being Sal- 
ullo, Mexico, to prove that the signature of Juan 
Gonzales, as well as those of the subscribing wit- 
nesses to the lestimonio, were genuine. Itis by 
no means clear that the validity of the power of 

attorney was free from the suspicion of Judge 
Hughes at the time. ‘There are circumstances to 
raise a doubt—such as, his dispensing with proof 
of its execution in the case of Ufford vs. Dykes, 
his obtaining the tesumony of Dr. He witson, and 
the fact that the name of ‘* Thomas Vega,’’ was 
signed to the testimonio, instead of ** Thomas de 

- ” 
la Vega. 

After the Lapsley cases had been transferred 
to New Orleans, measures were taken by the de- 
fendants to obtain the testimony of Thomas de 
Ja Vega and the custodian of the archives at Sal- 
tillo, in relation to the power of attorney. A com- 
mission issued from the court in New Orleans, and 
the testimony of these persons wastaken. The first 
epee the instrument a forgery, as respects 
iis OWn signature, and says: 

“ That he has examined the copy, (in question.) and that 
he never signed the orginal which it purports to represent 5 
that he, conjotntly with Don Raphael and Don José Maria 
Aguirre, grant a power to the eflect that the Walliams re 
ferred to should take possession of and mark off eleven 
tracts (offand) which the Governor had granted to cach one 
of the appearers ; but that be did not grant, and that he has 
never granted, any power, as to lis part, to alienate or sell 
these Jands; that, cousequently, the power wich is ex 
hibited tobim is talse. That he has always signed Thomas 
de ka Vega, and that he does not recollect ever having done 
80 under the name of ‘Thomas Vega.” 

José Cosme de Castaneda, the custodian of the 
archives, testifies that he has been such since the 
year 1840: 

“That he has examined the records, and, in fact, has 
found a power granted by Messrs. José Maria de Aguirre, 
Raphael Aguirre, and Thomas de la Vega, to Mr. Samyel 
May Williams, a regident of the city of Austin, which 
power is legally authenticated by the regidor of the honor 
able council who officiated as second alcalde, Don Juan 
Gonzales, dated the 28th of April, 1832, by which the atore 
named Messrs. Aguirres and Vega empower Williams, in 
their name, totake possession of thirty tracts of land which 
the said appearera (grantors) acquired by purchase irom the 
supreme Governor of the State, and to select the spot in 
which the surveys of these tracts should be drawn. There 
is also another power, which the same gentleman drew out 
before the same regidor and second alcaide, Don Juan Gon- 
zales, dated the oth of May, 1882, by which the said Wil 
hiains is authorized to proceed to the sale of the above 
mentioned tracts of land; but this power was signed only 
by the alealde, Don Juan Gonzales. and Don José Maria de 
Aguirre, and not by Den Raphael Aguirre or Don Thomas 
de la Vega, or of the assisiing Witnesses; whicretore, the 
said document can be of no effect. That, in verification of 
all that he bas stated, be refers to the original documents 
which exist ia the archives under his echarge.”’ 


These depositions were brought to New Or- 
leans, and with them a certified copy of the ori- 
ginal power of sale as it remained in the archives, 
which corresponds with the foregoing testimony 
of the custodian, and filed in court. This be- 
came known to League, he having received a copy 
from the clerk. He then consulted Judge Wat- 
rous on the subject, who directed him to see the 
parties in Alabama. He did so, and steps were 
taken to counteract the effect of the abovemen- 
tioned testimony. John Treanor, a person well 
known in the Cavazos cases, was employed to go 
to Saltillo. He was accompanied as faras Mon- 
terey by League and Francis J. Parker. From 
thence, Treanor proceeded alone, as he professes 
to have desired. He reached Saltillo, and imme- 
diately called on Gonzales, whom he found to be 
nearly blind. Gonzales was shown the lestimonio 
by candle-light, and he and his family pronounced 
the signature to be his. No inquiry was made 
by Treanor of the alleged parties to the power of 
attorney, whether they had executed it or not; 
and but littl effort was made by Treanor, and 
none by Gonzales, to search for the original. 
No inguiry appears to have been made of the 
custodian of the records,though Treanor testifies 
he saw something among the archives “ nearly 
equal toit.’’ Itis fair to presume this was the 
power of attorney signed by José Maria de 


Hewitson, whose deposition had formerly been 
taken to prove the handwriting of Gonzales and 
the subscribing witnesses. Treanor was abund- 
antly supplied with money, and used many in- 


i 





at length successful. They proceeded to Monte- 
rey and were there met by League. From thence 
Gonzales was persuaded to travel to New Orleans, 
where his deposition was taken, and where he 
swore the testimonio was a genuine paper and al- 
lowed by him atthe time it bears date, in his 
official capacity as second alcalde in turn at Sal- 
tillo. He was impressed with the idea that his 
honor was at stake. He was paid a large sum 
of money, and he was promised that whatever 


damage the stock in his tan-yard should suffer by | 


reason of his absence should be made up to him. 
His sight at New Orleans was still very imperfect, 
and he said that he knew his signature to the 
testimonio by the rubric underneath. Whatever 
views may be entertained concerning the genuine- 
ness of this power of attorney, its validity was 
so far impeached as made it inexcusable in Judge 
Watrous, especial y, to be connected with the 
measures that were practiced to establish it. The 
circumstances under which this old man, partially 
blind, was brought to New Orleans, the payment 
of $1,300 to him, besides his expenses, were, to 
say the least, exceedingly improper. A commis- 
sion having been issued from the court at New 
Orleans, on the application of the opposite par- 
ties, to obtain evidence at Saltillo in relation to 
the power of attorney, might have suggested the 
proper course for bim and his friends to have 
adopted. Such a course was open to them, and 
itis presumed there was nothing to prevent a 
thorough search among the records. The pro- 
curement of the deposition, thus obtained, cost 
several thousand dollars, and the reflection invol- 
untarily arises that the defendants in the suits 
brought in the name of Lapsley, as plaintiff, who 
were relying upon the rights acquired to the land 
by authority of the State of Texas, had a most 
powerful association to contend against. 

The undersigned are fully aware of the vast 
importance the final issue of this investigation is 
to Judge Watrous; but they are not the less sen- 
sible of the paramount necessity there ig for pre- 
serving the fountains of justice wholly free from 
allimpurity. After a patient and laborious in- 
vestigation, extending through several months, 
they are unable to arrive atany other conclusion 
than that the circumstances disclosed in pursu- 
ing the inquiry instituted in relation to the charges 
preferred by Eliphas Spencer, demand his im- 
peachment by this House, and his trial by the 
Senate of the United States. The prominent fea- 
tures of misconduct may be briefly summed up, 
and are as follows: 

That while holding the office of district judge 


of the United States he engaged with other per- 


sons in speculating in immense tracts of land sit- 
uated within his judicial district, the titles to 
which he knew were in dispute, and where liti- 
gation was inevitable. 

That he allowed his court to be used as an agent 
to aid himselfand partners in speculation in land, 
and to secure an advantage over other persons 
with whom litigation was apprehended. ‘That 
he sat as judge on the trial of cases where he was 
personally interested in questions involved, to 
which may be added a participation in the im- 
proper procurement of testimony to advance his 
own and partners’ interests. 

The charges against the Hon. John C. Wat- 
rous, contained in the memorial of Jacob Mus- 
sina, are based upon his judicial action in the 
progress of a cause brought on the chancery side 
of the court, over which he presided, on the 12th 
day of January, 1849, and entitled ** Cavazos et 
al. vs. Stillnvan etal.’’ All the facts upon which 


these charges depend, with the exception of those | 


connected with the allegation that Judge Wat- 


rous, ‘by his conduct, deprived the memorialist of | 


an appeal from the decree made in it, are shown 
by the record of the case, acopy of which isamong 
the evidence received by the committee, and is 
now before the House. 

The bill ofcomplaintin this case was brought by 


Raphael Gaicia Cavazos and seven other persons, 
Aguirre alone. Treanor hadinterviews with Dr. || 


aliens, citizens of, and residing in, the State of 
Tamaulipas, one of the United States of Mexico, 


, against Charles Stillman and others, who were 


citizens of the United States, In this bill of com- 
laint the plaintiffs set up title to a large tract of 


ducements, aided by Dr. Hewitson, to get Gon- || land under an old Mexican grant; and then, after 
zales to accompany him to Monterey, which were | alleging that on account of differences and dis- 


| 
i 
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sensions among themselves and their predece 
sors, no — or division of the land had ey 
been made, and that it was their desire * to have 
an immediate and amicable partition”’ of the tract 
of land, ** without being hindered, embarrassed 
or interrupted therein by other persons.” Tiey 
state that ‘* the defendants and many other nds. 
sons have, within the year last past, set up, and 
sull continue to set up,’’ titles to large portions 
of the land; and, in particular, that they had ob- 
tained ** invalid grants or claims to such portions 
purporting to be given by the authority of a 
ayuntamiento of Matamoras,’’ and had “ ro. 
cured a large number of head-right certificates 
bounty warrants, land scrip, and other evidences 
of title to land issued under the authority of the 
late Republic and present State of Texas,” ang 
caused the same to be located and surveyed on 
portions of the tract claimed, ‘* since the annex. 
ation of Texas to the United States.”? In the 
conclusion of the bill of complaint, the plaintiffs 
ask for a final decree of the court, by which 


8- 
er 


| their ** title to the said tract of land, in their bil] 


described, may be fully established,”’ and they 
‘quieted therein;”? ‘that the said defendants, 
and each of them, may be required to deliver up 
the evidences of their pretended claims, grants, 
and titles, to be canceled,’’ &e.; and that the 
**defendants, and each of them, may be forever 
restrained, by a writ of injunction issuing from 
this honorable court, from again setting up or 
pretending any right or title’? to the same, or 
trom ** intermeddling with the said tract of land 
without the consent’? of the plaintiffs. There 
was, at the same time, an injunction prayed for 
by the plaintiffs against the defendants to restrain 
tifem ** from selling, leasing, or otherwise dispos- 
ing”? of the land claimed. 

On the 6th of March, 1849, a motion was made 
by a counsel of some of the defendants for an or- 
der on the plaintiffs, ** by themselves or their sol- 
icitors,’’ &c., ** to Show by what authority they 
and each of them, respectively, instituted” the 
suit. ‘This order was granted, and the parties 
were ordered to go before the clerk of the court or 
master, to show their authority; and they went 
before the master in obedience to it, who, on the 
27th of June, 1849, made this report, to the effect 
that no authority had been shown by the plain- 


| ulfs, or their solicitors, for the institution of the 


suit. On the 29th of the same month Robert H. 
Hord filed an affidavit, stating that he and Elisha 
Basse, Esq., had been requested, in September, 
1848, by five of the plaintiffs, to institute suit in 
the district court of Texas for the county of Cam- 
eron, against the other three, to obtain a parti- 
tion of the tract of land in question, and moved 
the court to dismiss the case vo far as these five 
persons were concerned. This motion was acted 
on on the 30th of June, 1849, and it was ** ordered 
that the said motion be sustained, and that the 
other parties, complainants in the said biil named, 
have leave to amend the said bill by making the 
abovenamed parties complainant defendants to 
the said bill;’’ and these parties, so stricken from 
the record as plaintiffs, then appearing, by R. H. 
Hord, their attorney in fact, in open court, agreed 
that, being so made parties defendant, they would 
** place upon the record of this cause, by answer 
or otherwise, such averments as will recognize 
the jurisdiction of this court, by acknowledging 
themselves citizens of this State, (the State of 
Texas,) for the purposes of this action.”’ 

At or about the time that this order was made, 
some of the original defendants had answered the 
bill. On the 7th of July, 1849, three of the ori- 
ginal plaintiffs amended the bill of complaint, with 
leave of the court, by striking out the names of 
the five other complainants named in the original 
bill, and inserting other words in it, so as to make 
it read that the complaint was also brought 
‘tagainst Dofia Feliciana de Tigerina, Dofia Maria 
Angela (or de los Angelas) Garcia Lafon de Tar- 
nava, Don Ramon Lafon, and Don Manuel Pri- 
eto,’’ the complainants, whose names had been 
stricken out, and to state that they were ‘* each 


and all citizens of the said State of ‘Texas, and 
_residing therein.”’ 


| 


/had been made a part 


On the 9th of July, 1849, Jacob Mussina, who 
defendant by another 
afnendment of the bill, filed his answer. In this 
answer to the bill of complaint, Mussina sets up 
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vie to the land in dispute with him, under grants 
aan by the ayuntamiento of Matamoras, and 
aijoved that the ayuntamiento of that city, under 
. vom he and his associates held, had been in the 
| occupancy and adverse possession of the 
since the year 1826. ‘Title to the land was 
setup in the answer under the laws of Texas; 

t was likewise alleged that the complainants 

barred by the statute of limitation. And, 
ly, it was specially alleged in the answer that 
ye bill of complainants ‘did not contain such 

round and cause of action as are properly and 
ee ssarily cognizable and relievable in a court of 
eq lity;”” but that, in fact, there was an adequate 
and complete remedy for the same at law. 

In April, 1850, E. Basse and R. H. Hord, as 
counsel for Feliciana Goscochea de Tigerina and 
Manuel Prieto, two of the original complainants, 
whose names had been stricken from the bill as 
complainants, and again inserted as defendants, 
in pursuance of the order of the 30th of June, 1849, 
filed their separate answers, in which these de- 
dants were declared to be citizens of Texas. 
Ata subsequent period, William G. Hale, one 
of the counsel of the complainants, was examined 
on the trial ef the cause as a witness in their be- 
half. In the course of his examination, Hale 
stated that he was not, ** by any agreement, to 
have any poruion’’ of the land in contest, ** nor 
any interest in such land, but only a portion of 
the proceeds of the sale, should the same be finally 
recovered and sold.’’ The deposition of Hale, 
taken at this examination, was offered by the 
complainants at the hearing. When it was offered 
the defendants objected to its being received, on 
the ground that the witness was shown ** by the 
deposition to be interested and incompetent.”’ 
The objection of the defendants was overruled, 
and the evidence received. 

On the trial of the cause, the complainants also 
offered Robert H. Hord, the counsel for a portion 
of the defendants, as a witness, to prove a fact 
material to their success. His testimony was ob- 
ject@d to by some of the defendants on the ground 
that he was interested in the cause of the suit; 
and he also claimed an exemption on the same 
ground; and,in consequence, he was sworn upon 
his voir dire. In answer to the questions then 
put to him, he said: 


acl 


“ Sinee the institution of this suit I have bought the en- 
tire interest of Stillman & Belden, two of the defendants. 
lam also interested in the establishment of the old ttle, 
which Lam now called to prove up, but f ain more largely 
interested in the defense of this suit. Jacob Mussina has 
no interest in the property in controversy ; he forteited any 
joint interest he may have ever claimed with Stillman & 
Belden by tailing to periorm any contract which he may 
have had with them.”? 

The solicitors of Jacob Mussina, one of the 
the defendants, thereupon put the following ques- 


tion to Mr. Hord: 


* [lave you, or have you not, any understanding or agree- 
ment with the complainants, or either of them, or their 
agent, or solicitors, in relation to the determination of this 
cause, or of any of the matters involved therein, adverse to 
any right or interest claimed by Jacob Mussinain any prop- 
erty or rights involved inthis suit?) Are you, or not, inter- 
ested in any such understanding or agreement ?”’ 


This question Mr. Hord refused to answer; 
and, thereupon, the court decided ‘* that the ques- 
tion need not be answered.’’ 


Before the final hearing of the cause, the defend- | 


ants, on the 2d of April, 1851, ‘* jointly and sev- 
erally,’? moved the court ** to dismiss the bill of 
the complainants” at the bearing of the following 
causes, among others, apparent on the said bill 
and in the record of the proceedings: 


“1. That no jurisdiction is shown or exists between the 


complainants and the defendants, Dono Maria Angela Gar 


cia Laton de Tarnava, Ramon Lafon, Feliciana de Tiger- | 


ina, and Manuel Prieto, &c.; 

“2. That it appears by the complainant’s bill and the 
records and proceedings herein, and the fact is, that the 
complainants are all aliens, and that the defendants, Maria 
Angela Gareia Lafon de Tarnava, Ramon Lafon, Feliciana 
de 'Tigerina, and Manuel! Prieto, are also aliens,” &c.,“ and 


this hoaorable court has no jurisdiction as between the | 


complainants and said defendants, and, in consequence 
thereof, no jurisdiction over the complainants? bill, or to 
grant the relief prayed. or any of it ;” and 


“3. That the case was not of anature to entitle the com- | 


plainants to relief in a court of equity; that they sue ona 


pretended legal title ; and that their remedy, if any they are | 


entitled to, must be sought in a courtof law,’ Ke. 


The hearing of the cause seems to have been 
concluded on the 14th of April, 1851, as on that 
day there is an entry to that effect; and it is stated 





Report on the case of Judge Watrous. 


in the record that ** the court, not beine fully ad- 
vised, took time to consider of the decree until 
the next term.’’ On the same day it was also 
ordered ** that the motion of defendants, hereto- 


fore filed in this cause, ind praying the court to 
dismiss complainants’ bill for want of jurisdie 


tion, be reserved by the court for de n until 
the decree of the court shall be rendered herein.”’ 

At the term, however, when it was heard and 
submitted, James Love, the clerk of th rt 


for complainants, and Mr. Hord, who was one of 
the parties interested, said to him, e judge,) 
we have agreed upon a decree in this cause, and 
wish you to render it at this term;’’ and that 
** Judge Watrous said from the bench, *Is Mr. 
Mussina represented here?’?’’ The reply was, 
that he was not. Watrous then said: 


‘*There are some questions in this cas¢ 


says he remembers ** that Mr. Hale, the counss 


Jt dve 
on Ww hich 
I want to Inform myse if, and, as Mr. Mussina is 
not represented, | will take it under adv ent 
until the next term.’’ In his answer, Judge Wat- 
rous says that ‘‘some one of the counsel for the 
defendants stated to the 
ble that the cause should be sper di 


court thatit was desira- 

V de ( ide da: th it 
some of the defendants would prefer the rendition 
of an adverse decree to having the case postponed 
to another term. l inquir id whether Mr. Mus- 
sina agreed to such ad 
that he did not. On his a count, and his alone ‘ j 
took the case under advisement.’ 


ree, and was answered 
; 


The decree in the case was not made until the 


15th of January, 1852. It seems that there \ 

an impression on the part of some persons that 
there would be no term of the court holden at Gal- 
veston at that time. John S. Jones, the deputy 


clerk, who did the principal business of the offi ‘e 
at that time,in reply to the question as to whether 
there was ** any uncertainty as to the fact of the 
court being holden in Galveston, in January 
1852?’’ says: ‘*[ can only speak for myself, | 

was uncertain aboutit. Ldid not know, nor did 
L belie ve, that Judge Watrous would hold that 
term of the court there.’’ When asked the rea- 
son for this belief, this witness said Judee Wat- 
rous ** was absent, and I thoueht he could not set 
there in time;’’ and when asked where he was, h« 

stated, ** 1 think he was here or in New York.’”’ 
Mr. Atchison, the counsel of Mussina, says: * It 
was not expected that any term of the court would 
be held there. Ithink I soadvised Mr. Mussina.’’ 
Ele was then asked why he expected ** the court 
would not be held ?’’ and, in reply, stated that he 
‘had seen a letter from Mr. Merriman toa gen- 
tleman residing in Galveston, Mr. Ball, stating 
that the court would not be held; and Lunderstood 
it from general rumor.’’ When the court was 
holden, Mr. Atchison attended for the purpose of 
resisting the rendition of the decree at that time; 
and states that he objected to it ** because Mus- 
sina had had no notice or expectation of its being 
rendered at that time.’’ ‘* The judge,’’ he says, 
‘‘expressed his surprise at the time that objec- 
tion was made to the decree, and stated, in sub- 
stance, that he had seen the parties in Austin, and 
that they were satisfied that the decree should be 
rendered at that time,’ &c. The parties alluded 
to by the judge were understood to be Basse and 
Hord, the attorneys. The decree was then ren- 
dered, and Atchison left the court. 

The judge, in referring to this point says, in his 
| answer, that he ** directed the ma: 
court open, to keep a bailiff in attendance in the 
court room until twelve o’clock at night, with in- 
structions to call’? him from his office, which was 
only a few feet from the court-house, so that he 
could ** come at any time to give Mr. Atchison 
the opportunity of entering his notice of appeal, 
or to take any other step he might think advisa- 
ble in the case.”’ 

The judge further states that he ‘* opened the 
court the next day,and kept it open until he came 
|| into the court-house, when the steamer’s bell was 
|| being rung,’’ to sign ** the minutes,’’ and then 
|| ** walked from the court-house to the steamer just 


shal to kee p the 


|| as she was leaving the wharf’’ to go to Browns- 
| ville. 
|| dition of the decree at that time, was based upon 
|| the ground that Jacob Mussina was taken by sur- 
| prise, and that, as he was then situated, it was 





impossible for him to take an appeal, which would | 


The objection of Mr. Atchison to the ren- | 
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case was a large one, ‘involving a large amount;”’ 
he ** could not have gotthe bond within the time 
the law required.” ‘This was so distinetly Mr. 
Atchison’s impression, that he says that he had 

10 thought of doing such a thine.’ Ne&@r is it 

isy to understand what could have been the mo- 
of idge in ordering the court to be kep» 
» until twelve o’clock at night, and keeping it 
he next day until he left for Browns- 


te 


’ 1@ 
vl i i 


ville, when itis recollected that Jacob Mussina 
was not there, but was at New Orleans, in Lou- 
ina, Where he resided; and it was a physical 


ty that the difficulty in relation to the 
ippeal, growing out of the alleged surprise, if any 
such existed, could have been obviated within 
that time. 


An appeal was taken in the Cavazos case on 


the 30th of July, 1856. In this appeal it was sup- 
posed that Jacob Mussina was included. On that 


supposition, he employs d Mr. Benjamin, of New 
Orleans, one of the Senators from Louisiana, to 
in his behalf. The transcript from 
in Texas was brought up by the 

rother of Jacob Mussina, who represented it to 
the clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as an appeal of Mussina, and made the 
usual deposit to cover costs in the appellate court, 


and took a receipt for the deposit, in which the 


‘ 


rict ¢ irt 


title of the case is given as though Mussina 
was the appellant. Mr. Benjamin examined the 


record in December, 1856, and discovered that 


Mussina was not embraced in the appeal. He 

mmunicated this fact to his client, and on his 
uggestion steps were taken to perfect the appeal. 
Mr. Atchison, the counsel of Mussina, was com- 
municated with on the subject, and, when exam- 
ined as to the facts, he stated that he was “ in- 
structed to take an appeal for two others of the 
parties;’’ that he ** drew up the usual petition for 
an appeal, and took it to the judge at his room.’’ 
This, Mr. Atchison says, ‘wRs previous to the 
10th of January, 1857.”” He then proceeds to 
state that he ** knocked at the door, and was in- 
vited in;’’ that he ** read the petition to the judge,”’ 
and after that, told him he ** wished him to fix 
the amount of the bond which he would require 
for costs.”? The judge answered him, * that he 
would take the paper and consider the matter,” 
ind would inform him whataction he would take. 
Mr. Atchison further states that, about the sec- 
ond day after going to the judge’s room with the 
petition, he ** went into open court, and from his 
place eailed the attention of the judge to the mat- 
ter which he had presented to him in chambers,’’ 
and ** asked him whether he had fixed the amount 
of the bond,’’ saying that he was “ ready to ex- 
ecute it.”? Mr, Atchison then goes on to say that 
the judge ‘then told me, for the first time, that 
he would fix the amount of the bond when the 
opposite counsel came into court;” and that, upen 
this, he, Atchison, took his hat ** and left, under 
the fullimpression that he would not do anything 
in the matter,’’ &c. Itis proper here to say, that 
a number of the officers of the court in attendance 
upon it, have been examined as to this point, all 
of whom state that they never heard and have no 
knowledge of any such occurrence in the court 
as that spoken of by Mr. Atchison. The fact of 
the application of Mr. Atchison for an appeal at 
chambers, however, is mentioned by the judge in 
his answer. The time within which an appeal 
could have been taken in the case expired a day 
or two after, on the 15th of January, 1857; and 
an application was made to the Supreme Court 
for a mandumus to the judge to complete the ap- 
peal, based substantially on the facts stated by 
Mr. Atchison, and it was referred by the court 
after argument. The papers in relation to this 
application, with the judgment of the court, are 
before the House. 

Before the decree was madt in the cause, and 
on the Ist day of November, 1851, after the dis- 
closures made by Hord, when examined as a wit- 
ness in the Cavazos case, Mussina, who had ob- 
jected to his examination, instituted a suit in the 
fourth district court of New Orleans, against 
Charles Stillman and Samuel A. Belden, his co- 
defendants in the Cavazos case, and William Al- 
ling, their associate, residents of New Orleans, 
and Basse & Hord, hisand their counsel, in which 
he charged them with ‘‘ combining, confederating, 


| stay proceedings on the decree, because, as the |! and conspiring together for the purpose of de- 
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frauding him,’’ &c., “‘out of his just rights,’’ 
under a certain ** contract,’’ dated on ** the 9th of 
December, 1848;’’ with slandering him by falsely 
and realiciously charging him with fraud imthe 
public newspapers of the country,’’ and with slan- 


ering his titles to the said property, and in his 


petition prayed that ** William Alling and Samuel 
A. Belden be compelled to make”’’ hima * utle to 
the property acquired by them from Basse & Hord, 
on the Sth day of January, 1851,’’ &c., and fur- 
ther prayed that Alling, Stillman, and Belden, 
and Basse & Hord, be condemned, in solido, to 
convey to him, ** by good and sufficient title, all 
the property included inthe contract of the 9th of 
December, 1848, and in subsequent purchases 
made under it, &c., or, in default thereof, to pay 
him the sum of $309,000” in the way of damages. 

All the defendants filed their answers to this 
petition, and after various proceedings the case 
was tried, and a jury having rendered a verdict 
against the defendants and in favor of the plainuff, 
on the 2ist of May, 1853, a final judgment was 
rendered against the defendants, ordering them to 
convey “ail the rights of property acquired by 
Basse & Hord under the transfer of conveyances 
of the 14th of December, 1849, and the 31st of 
January, 1850, within ninety days from the date 
hereof, and that Elisha Basse, R. H. Hord, S. A. 
Belden and William Alling, pay to the plainuff 
$25,000 damages.’’ And also ordering thatS. A. 

Selden and William Alling should ‘convey to 
Jacob Mussina the property purchased by them 
from Basse & Hord on the 5th of January, 1851,”’ 
&c.; ‘‘and that, in default of the defendants 
making the above conveyances within ninety 
days, the plainuff, Jacob Mussina, recover from 
the said defendants the sum of $214,000, in liew of 
the title to the property,’’ &e. 

The judgment, it is proper to state, was after- 
wards reversed by the supreme court of Louisiana, 
on appeal, in Juke, 1856, and a judgment of non 
suit rendered in it, as is shown by the reports of 
the decisions of that court. 

A portion of the property involved in the Cav- 
azos case was occupied by the United States for 
military purposes, and it was thought that there 
was a large sum due by the United States as rent 
for it, depending on the result of that litigation. 
After the decree in favor of the complainants was 
made in January, 1852, Mussina, by his agent, 
notified the War Department not to pay what was 
due to the complainants, and claimed to be enti- 
tled to it himself. This was in the summer of 
1852. On the 4th of January, 1854, Allen and 
Hale, the attorneys of the complainants in the 
Cavazos case, moved for a rule upon Jacob Mus- 
sina, requiring him to show cause ‘* why an at- 
tachment should not issue against him for a con- 
tempt of the court, in disobeying the order and 
injunction of the court; first, by claiming to be 
entitled to the rent due by the United States fora 
part of the property in contestation in the Cava- 
zos case; second, by asserting a title in himself 
in the suit instituted by him in the fourth district 
eourt of New Orleans; and third, ** by claiming 
and asserting such title in himself to a portion of 
the lands aforesaid, by his parole declarations and 
written statements,’’ &c. This motion was sup- 

orted by the affidavit of Hord, various copies 
trom the War Department, and a copy of the 
petition of Mussina in the fourth district court of 
New Orleans, dated on the 26th day of March, 
1852. 

The ruie asked for was granted, and Mussina, 
who was a citizen of Louisiana, was notified of 
it in New Orleans on the 18th of January, 1854. 
Mussina appeared by his counsel, in reply to this 
rule, on the 15th of February, 1854, and made a || 
written answer, and filed copies of his petition 
and of most of the evidence given on the trial of 
the case in the fourth district court—showing that || 
it was instituted on the lst of November, 1851, 
that there had been a verdict and judgmentin his || 
favor, and the principal facts on which the ver- | 
dict and judgment had been rendered. The ques- | 
tion presented by the application was then sub- | 
mitted to the court after argument, and the court 3} 
decided that Mussina hud been guilty of a con- 
tempt of the court, and ordered an attachment to 
issue against his person. Mussina, being a resi- 
dent ac ociiiens. was not within reach of the 
process of the court; and this fact being shown | 
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by the return of the marshal, the counsel of com- 
plainants moved for a sequestration of his prop- 
erty. This motion was granted on the 23d of 
March, 1854, and a commission for its sequestra- 
tion was thereupon issued. 

We have felt it due to the House, under the 
circumstances, to give this connected statement of 
the points presented by the evidence before the 
committee and reported to the House, in relation 
to the charges contained in the memorial of Jacob 
Mussina; and we will now proceed to state briefly 
the conclusions to which a fair consideration of 


the evidence before the House would seem to 


lead. 

The exercise of jurisdiction over the case by 
the district judge was wrongful on two grounds: 

First. The case presented by the complainants 
when they filed their bill was not one of chancery 
jurisdiction, and should have been dismissed 
when aplea to the jurisdiction on that ground was 
interposed. ‘The complainants asserted a legal 
title to land, and sought to recover it from per- 
sons in possession of it, under adverse titles, by 
a decree in chancery. This proceeding was in 
Opposition to the sixteenth section of the judiciary 
act, approved September 24, 1789, which declares 
**that suits in equity shall not be sustained in 
either of the courts of the United States in any 
case where plain, adequate, and complete remedy 
may be had at law.’’? The case had no one fea- 
ture which could give rise to the slightest pretense 
for subjecting it to the chancery jurisdiction of 
the district court. It was nota bill of peace. It 
! *_ . " ; 
did not relatetoacommon right. There had been 
No previous litigation in relation to it to create 
even a suspicion that the question of title could 
not be settled definitely by the usual trials had in 
cases of ejectment. ‘The number of parties was 
not great. And it was not even a case in which | 
the equity power of the court was resorted to 
with a view to effect a partition; for the bill itself | 
states that a decision was asked for with respect | 
to the title so that the complainants might be able | 
** to have an immediate and amicable partition of | 
the aforesaid tract of land.’’ 


Second. After the amendment of the bill, by | 


striking out the names of a portion of the com- |) 


. - | 
plainants and making them defendants, the court | 


! 
was ousted of its jurisdiction. A portion of the | 


defendants, as well as all of the complainants, after || 


this amendment, were aliens. The courts of the | 
United States are courts of limited jurisdiction, | 
and they are absolutely without jurisdiction in | 
such acase. ‘They have no authority whatever | 
to adjudicate upon questions presented in a case | 
where the plaintiffs and defendants are aliens. 
This fact was known to the court, and its action 
in the case would have been wrongful, even if no 
objection had been interposed by any of the de- 
fendants. But the objection was interposed. One, 
at least, of the defendants made the plea, and 
brought the fact strongly to the notice of the 
court, 

The statement made by Hale, in his answers 


to the cross-interrogatories propounded to him, |! 


showed the existence of an interest which would | 
seem to render him incompetentas a witness;and | 
the refusal of the judge to exclude his testimony 
altogether, appears to bein direct opposition to | 
the well-established rules of law, as recognized | 
in Texas. 
The refusal of the judge to compel the witness 
(Hord) to answer the questions propounded to | 
him by Mussina’s counsel, and then permitting 


the witness to testify to a fact material to the is- | 
| sue, and in opposition to Mussina’s interest, was, | 


we think, in violation of law. By such a pro- 
ceeding, the judgment of a witness upon the facts 


| within his own knowledge is substituted for the 


judgment of the court upon those facts; and in 
place of the decision of a functionary created by | 


| the law to decide on the known facts as to the 


| 
competency of evidence, we have the decisions | 
of persons without any authority to decide, and 
that, too, upon unknown or concealed facts. The 
action of the judge, in the instance spoken of, 
seems to be subversive of all recognized principle, 
and to admit of no excuse. 

There appears to be no reasonable ground to 
doubt that the judge, by his action, did embarrass 
or obstruct the defendant, Mussina, in obtaining 
an appeal. And when we say this, we must not 


i} 
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be understood as impugning, in an way, the de. 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United Statoc 
when that tribunal refused to grant a mandamus 
against the judge in the matter of the appeal, ‘ 
consideration of all the evidence bearing on the 
point, will, we think, clearly show that whilst the 
party claiming the appeal failed to show that dil. 
igence which a court ought to require to be shown 
before granting an extraordinary order like q man- 
damus, it also shows, not the less clearly, that the 
judge, too, failed to do his duty. ; 
It also seems clear, when the pleadings in the 
suit instituted by Mussina against Stillman, Be}. 
den, and Alling, and Basseand Hord, inthe fourth 
district court of New Orleans are considered, to- 
gether with the judgment rendered in it upon the 
verdict of a jury, and the evidence in the contempt 
case, that there was no foundation whatever for 
| the proceeding against him for a contempt, and 
' that the action of the judge with respect to it was 
unauthorized by law, and was intended to be vex- 
atious and oppressive. How any other conclusion 
can be arrived at, when it is remembered that the 
suit in New Orleans was instituted by Mussina 
against his co-defendants alone, and their coun- 
sel, and related to rights growing out of their own 
transactions, it is not easy to conceive. 
sefore concluding this branch of the subject, it 
is proper to state that there was no evidence before 
the committee to show that Judge Watrous had 
any interest in the subject-matter of the litigation 
in the Cavazos case, or that he was to derive any 
advantage to himself from his various rulings in it, 
or from its final decision in favor of the complain- 
ants. But, whilst this is true, it isalso due to the 
| occasion for us to observe, that whilst no one 
point in the progress of the Cavazos case, to 
| which reference has been made, would, perhaps, 
if standing by itself, be sufficient to constitute 
positive misconduct in a judge, yet we are con- 
strained to acknowledge that our conviction is dif- 
ferent when we look at all of these points, and 
| embrace them ata single view. 
| Every irregular or wrongful decision M the 
judge was in favor of the complainants and against 
the defendant, Mussina, and those occupying a 
similar position, and was to their particular inju- 
ry. By maintaining the proceeding as one right- 
fully brought on the chancery side of the court, 
those defendants were illegally deprived of their 
right to a trial by a jury, and were compelled to 
submit to an adjudication upon their rights to the 
property in such a manner that the decision would 
be final and conclusive as the title of the proper- 
ty, instead of one upon the right of possession, 
which would at once have been pronounced, on 
the law side of the court, in an action of eject- 
ment, By maintaining jurisdiction over the case, 
when a portion of the defendants as well as the 
plaintiffs were aliens, these defendants were de- 
prived of their rights to have the questions in- 
volved in it decided by the courts of Texas, to 
whose jurisdiction they were rightfully amena- 
ble, and whose laws were to govern in that deci- 
sion. By admitting incompetent witnesses to 
testify, their rights were affected by evidence given 
by persons who had an interest in the litigation 
adverse to theirs. And finally, they are prevented 
from having the decision against them reviewed 
in the appellate court by the failure of the judge 
to perform his whole duty to them in facilitating 
the exercise of the right of appeal, given to them 
by law, from motives of phbhe policy, for their 
own private advantage, and that, too, when there 
is some reason to believe that the decree by the 
| court is not in conformity with the principles of 
law, as recognized in Texas. Such a course of 
| action continued through the whole progress of a 
| cause, in favor of some of the parties and against 
others, is, to our minds, conclusive evidence 0! 
the existence of a purpose, on the part of the 
| judge, to favor one party, or set of parties, at the 
| 
| 


expense and to the injury of others, which is in- 
consistent with an upright, honest, and impartial 
discharge of the judicial functions. And this, we 
believe, constitutes a breach of the ‘* good beha- 
vior” upon which, by the Constitution, the ten- 
ure of the judicial office is made to depend. 

The Constitution of the United States declares 
that “ the judges, both of the Supreme and infe- 
rior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior.” Does not this necessarily imply that 
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oir offices are to determine, and they are to be 
-qoved when they are guilty of a breach of 
«good behavior?”’ Clearly so. But how are they 
‘ye removed? No power of removal is vested 
io the Executive, nor is there any provision In 
the Constitution of the United States like that to 
ie found in many, if not all the State constitu- 
‘ ns, by which the Executive is authorized to re- 
move, on the address of two thirds of the mem- 
hors of the two Houses of the Legislature. The 


ly mode of removal of judges known to the 


admits on oath that he has no personal knowledge 
of the truth of the charges which he himself, in 
effect, makes against Judge Watrous. 

The memorial in the name of Jacob Mussina 
charges mainly that in sundry rulings in a cer- 
tain chancery suit, Cavazos and others against 
Sullman and others, or in reference to the appeal 
on the same, or an attachment for contempt inci- 
dental thereto, Judge Watrous was guilty of cor- 
ruption and oppression. No proof was offered 
that Judge Watrous had any interest in the case, 
Constitution is by impeachment; and it therefore | and there is ample proof to the contrary; and the 
nocessarily follows that wherever a judge has, in | corruption is charged by inference only from the 
‘he course of his official conduct, been guilty of | pretended erroncousness of his rulings, chiefly on 
stions which are inconsistent with an impartial | evidence and other incidental questions; for it is 
discharge of the high duties intrusted tohim,then | not even charged distinctly that his final decision 
was incorrect; and if the House entertain process 
of impeachment on such a showing, it will very 
soon have nothing else to do but to exercise the 
function of appeal constitutionally belonging to 
the Supreme Court. 

The printed transcript of the main case fills 
one thousand and eighty-three pages. The un- 
dersigned will not undertake to do what they 
think the House ought not—that is, to review the 
case; but they have looked into it sufficient to sat- 
isfy themselves that the final decision of the court 
was right; and if they had any doubt on that point 
it would be removed by the fact that Mussina, 
the only party pretending to be aggrieved, omitted 
to take an appeal, and that the whole question has 
been reviewed collaterally by the supreme court 
of the State of Louisiana, on a suit brought on the 
same substantial matter there; and the supreme 
court,while sustaining Judge Watrous’s decision, 
goes further, and decides that Mussina, the party 
complaining, had no right or interest whatever in 
the case or its subject-matter. (See case of Mus- 
sina vs. Alling, 11 Lousiana Annual Reports.) 

As to the incidental rulings in the case, the un- 
dersigned perceive, in examining the transcript, 
that the case was earnestly contested on both 
sides; that numerous counsel were employed for 
some of the parties, and for Mussina about as 
many counsel as for all the parties, plaintiffs and 
defendants, put together; that a great mass of 
evidence was put in, and, in the course of the pre- 
liminary proceedings on the hearing, at least sev- 
enty-five motions or other questions were made 
requiring the decision of the judge. Of these, for- 
ty-one were decided in favor of the complainants, 
and thirty-four in favor of the defendants. We 
do not know but Judge Watrous may have erred 
Watrous presides. They have also had before || in some one or more of these incidental rulings; 
them the memorialists or their agents, with coun- | he must be a judge of remarkable correctness of 
sel, and the accused, with counsel; and they have | judgmentif he did not. But we think it is ab- 
given the subject all the reflection and considera- , surd, not to say ridiculous, to suggest, as the me- 
tion which its importance demands, and was re- | morialist does, that, upon the assumed erroneous- 
quired by their duty to the House and to the, ness of some half dozen of these seventy-five 
country. The result of all which has been to _ interlocutory rulings, corruption is to be inferred. 
leave the committee equally divided on the ques- If it were so, what judge in the United States 
tion whether there is good cause to impeach | could escape impeachment? For what but to cor- 
Judge Watrous or not; and of course the com- rect errors are courts of appeal constituted? And 
mittee, as such, does not and cannot recommend |, what member of the bar would carry up an appeal 
his impeachment by the House. without having a better show to make than to ex- 

The undersigned had hoped that, considering || cept to four or five out of seventy-five rulings of 
many of the charges are, in their opinion, utterly 
frivolous in their character, that some of them are 
not proved or attempted to be proved, and that 
none of them establish, import, or imply, upon 
the evidence, the commission of any act of mal- 
feasance in office, nor any high crime or misde- 
meanor, by Judge Watrous, there would have 
been a unanimous report of the committee, as, in 
their judgment, there ought to have been, com- 
pletely exonerating him, and recommending his 
entire and full acquittal by the vote of the House. 
They think there is nothing in the affair but the 
resentfulness of two disappointed litigants, each 
of them without right in the matter complained of, 
and who therefore lost their cases, and to gratify | 
whose ill will, Judge Watrous has been subjected |, at the term when the decree was rendered, in Jan- 
to severe persecution; and heavy expense, to no, uary, 1852. There is no pretense of any other 
useful purpose, has been imposed on the Govern- || attempt to take an appeal, until during the pres- 
ment. All this, the undersigned think, will be || ent session of Congress, a few days before the 
shown by a brief examination of the substance | expiration of the five years; and the undersigned, 
of the two memorials, and of the evidence sub- || without going into the evidence on that subject, 
mitted to the committee. || content themselves with saying that they are sat- 

Both memorials, although one is signed by Ja- | isfied the attempt was not then made in good faith, 
cob Mussina and the other by Eliphas Spencer, | and had no other purpose but that of anticipated 
were drafted or prepared by Simon Mussina, and || effect on the committee and the House of Repre- 
he appears as the prosecutor in both, while he sentatives. 


r 
‘ 


iis both the right and duty of this House to pro- 
ed, inthe only way known tothe Constitution, 
to effect the removal of the magistrate who mis- 
uses or abuses the trust reposed in him for the 
lic good. 
For the reasons stated, we therefore now re- 
spectfully recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ine re solution: 


pu 


Resolved, That John C. Watrous, United States district 
judge for the district of ‘Texas, be impeached of bigh crimes 


and misdemeanors. 
HENRY CHAPMAN, 
C. BILLINGHURST, 
MILES TAYLOR, 
GEORGE 8. HOUSTON. 


Mr. Reapy, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, submitted the following views of a minor- 
ity of said committee: - 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom the 
House referred two memorials, one of Jacob 
Mussina and another of Eliphas Spencer, pray- 
ing the impeachment of the honorable John C, 
Watrous, judge of the district court of the Uni- 
ted States for the district of Texas, not having 
been able to agree on a report, the undersigned, 
members of that committee, present herewith to 
the House their views on the subject. 

The committee have been almost constantly 
occupied with this matter, from an early day in 
the session to the present time. They have ex- 
amined seventeen witnesses, some at great length, | 
their testimony filling over four hundred pages 
of printed or manuscript copies of records of pro- 
ceedings of courts, besides inspecting the ori- 
ginal records of the district court in which Judge 


possible, for us to discuss them to the House. 
As to the appeal, Mussina does not pretend that 
he made any attempt to take any until a few days 


law for that purpose. Indeed, when the charge 
was preferred, and for more than a year after- 
wards, Mussina had not done the first thing to- 
wards taking an appeal. He had never applied 
for one, or instructed anybody to apply for one; 
and the charge of oppression in this respect is 
founded on the most futile allegations of the party 
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the court below? Besides which, we have looked | 
into these rulings, and they seem to us to be cor- | 
rect in law; but we do not think it is proper, or | 


before the expiration of the five years allowed by | 


not being present, and ready to take the appeal | 
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As to the process of contempt, it seem@ to have 
been issued for good and sufficient cause, in the 
common exercise of chancery power. If it had 
been followed by actual arrest of person, or se- 
questration of property, the undersigned, out of 
tender regard for the rights of the citizen, might 
be disposed to inquire into its merits with care. 
As itis, and on the very showing of the memo- 
rialist, there is nothing in which it deserves the 
attention of the House, 

In a word* there is nothing which the under- 
signed can see, in the contents of the memorial, 
or the evidence appertaining to it, to justify inquiry 
even, or to raise a suspicion of the official or per- 
sonal integrity of Judge Watrous, nor anything 
to be made the subject of even plausible showing 
for impeachment before the Senate. 

The memorial of Eliphas Spencer charges Judge 
Watrous with corrupt use of his court for the 
benefit of an interest which he held in a tract of 
land in Texas, in connection with Mr. Thomas 
M. League, of that State, and Messrs. John W. 
Lapsley, Frow, Price, Goldsby, and Pluttenburg, 
of Alabama. This charge is not like that of Mus- 
sina, futile and frivolous on its face; it suggests 
fit matters of inquiry, which if proved as charged, 
would reflect on the official integrity of Judge 
Watrous. But after careful consideration of the 
evidence produced on both sides, and solicitous 
reflection on the whole case, the undersigned are 
unable to see anything in it which impeaches his 
personal or official honor, or which calls for or 
can justly receive the condemnation of the House. 

This property, it appears, consisted of a traet 
of land in ‘Texas, granted by the State of Coa- 
huila to Thomas de la Vega, and located and sold 
by his attorney, Samuel M. Williams, one of the 
empressarios of Texas, associated with Stephen F. 
Austin, for whose benefit, and to release whom 
from imprisonment in Mexico, the land was sold 
by Williams. 

Itis proved by the testimony of Mr. League 
that Judge Watrous participated in the purchase, 
at the suggestion of Mr. League, in the supposi- 
tion and belief that the title was good, and that 
there would be no litigation regarding it, any 
question which it involved being likely to be set- 
tled in another case then pending in the courts of 
the State of Texas. It is proved further, by Mr. 
Lapsley and others, that the title was taken in 
the name of Mr. Lapsley, for the security of him- 
self and his associates in Alabama, by whom the 
purchase money was advanced. It is further 
proved, by the testimony of Mr. League, Mr. 
Lapsley, and Mr. Robert Hughes, that, when af- 
terwards suits on the title were brought in the 
district court, this was done without the advice, 
consent, or previous knowledge of Judge Wat- 
rous, and by the direction of Mr. Lapsley, who, 
holding the legal title, had the sole direction of 
the matter; that Judge Watrous regretted and 
complained of this, desiring and endeavoring to 
have the case litigated in the courts of the State; 
that his interest in the Jand was known to many 
persons at the time when the suits were brought, 
there being ample proof of this before the com- 
mittee, from the witnesses above named, and also 
from Mr. Paschall, Mr. Shearer, and Mr. Hol- 
man; it was proved by the records of the court, 
and by the testimony of the counsel on both sides, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Taylor, and of other per- 
sons, that Judge Watrous disclosed his interest 
from the bench, had it entered of record, and de- 
clined to make any order in the cases; and that 
in due time, and on motion made, the cases were 
transferred, because of his interest, to the adjoin- 
ing district of Louisiana. 

In addition to this, it appears that since the 
time when the complaint of Spencer was first 
preferred to the House, which was in the last 
Congress, the suit in which he was defendant has 
been tried in the circuit court of the United States 
for Louisiana, and decided in favor of Lapsley 

/and against Spencer; and that, during the inves- 
tigation before the committee, at the recent term 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
|| case came up there on appeal, and the Supreme 
|| Court has decided that the title of Lapsley is good 
_and valid in law, and that there is no title what- 
|| ever, or even color of interest, legal or equitable, 
1 in Spencer. 
| On the mere statement of the general facts, the 
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3 
only question would be, whether a judge has th 


right to acquire or posses 


real or any other es- 


tate; for, if he does, he may be subject to the 
imputation of not disclosing his interest, or al 

closing it to the imputation of looking to his own 
court for the support of his title, or of putting 
the opposite party lo inconventern of his being 
Incapacitated ii ym silting becaus i interest; or, 


if he be a Federal judge, of the transter of th 
case to thy judicial district of anoth@ otlate, A i 
these are possible inconveniences of the judge 
having 1 roperty; but, on the other hand, he must 
live, to be a judge. It is not the policy of the 
country to give large salaries to judge s; and, as 
uublic servants, it is desirable thata judge should 
perty, not only for the support of his 
own dignity and the respectability of his family, 
but aiso in order that 


lave pro 


he may be interested, in 
common with his fellow-citizens, in the conserva- 


tion of individual rights and of public order. Lf 


this involves occasional inconveniences to indi- 
viduals, ita 0 Involves greatand pernia ntcon- 
venience and benefit to ail others and to the whole 
of socicly. e 


Judge Watrous, it appears from the evidence, 
instead of being justly subject to the imputation 
of being interested unduly in Jand speculations, 
as has been charged, or engaged in such, in com- 
mon with suitors in his court, or having sought 
to use his court for personal advantage in any 
such relation, has been more than usually reserved 
In this respect; it being proved by several wit- 
nesses as well as avowed by himself, that this 
the only purchase of land which he has made 
during the twelve years he has been on the bench, 
and these the only cases of transfer, because of 
his being interested. This is a fact which is most 
important to be gonsidered in judging the qu ion 
of the appreciation of Judge Watrous’s acts by 
the House. 

In view of these facts, the undersicned do not 
deem it necessary to analyze the great mass of 
evidence adduced, touching the details of the 
transaction, or lo compare and sift the t sumony 
on both sides of the particular questions of fact. 
They do not think it is proved; on the contrary, 
they think it is disproved, that Judge Watrous 
intended or expected any advantage in the case, 
from his official position, or that he used it in any 
way whatever to that end, or that his interest oc- 
easioned any prejudice to any body, or any incon- 
venience, except in the transfer of the case to 
the adjoining district, which is the ordinary pos- 
sible incident of the possession of property bya 
Federal judge. 

Mach evidence was taken by the committee as 
to A power rof attorney, W hich was putin as evi- 
dence of the chain of titlein these cases. It seems 
that Simon Mussina has recently entered into part- 
ner ship with Thomas de la Vega to attack the 
title derived under him, alleging that what purports 
to be the power ofattorney givenby La Vega to 
Wiliiams is nota genuine instrument. But the 
proof is ample in the case that the power possesses 
all the indicia of authenticity; that it has been re- 
ceived as such since the year 1832, when it pur- 
ports to have been given; that neither Judge Wat- 
rous, nor either of his associates, ever heard or 
suspected, or had any reason to suspect, that it 
was not genuine, until within a year or two—that 
is, 61x years after the purchase; and that they still 
confidently believe itto be authentic, and that the 
contrary assertéon is but a step in the plan of at- 
tack on their tide by Mussina. And the parties 
have, as the undersigned think, pursued a lawful 
and proper course in the means adopted by them 
to prove the genuineness of the power, and to 
defend their rights and their reputation in the 
premises; and that, asa pending controversy of 
private right, the undersigned think it belongs to 
the courts exclusively to judge, and the decision 
of which cannot rightfully be prejudged by the 
Poure of Representatives. 

Objection has been made also to the fact that 
Judge Watrous sat on the trial of another case, 
that of Uiford vs. Dykes, in which the same 
ower was involved. Butit is clearly proved that 
Sedge Watvrous had no interest in the case; that 
this power was put in by agreement without 
being read, or any question raised upon it, and if 
> there had been, it would not have constituted a 
case of disqualifying interest, which, like that of 





‘Right of Visitation. 

a witness, must be direct interest in the issue, as 

lately decided in an important leading case involv- 
ing the interest of Lord Chancellor Cottenham. 

Che undersigned, therefore, have no hesitation 

r to the conclusion that there is no just 

grounds presented for the impeachment of Judge 


ncomi 


Watrous, and they recommend the adoption of 


the following resolution: 


Resolved 


tfe on tie 


That the testimony taken before the Commit 
Judiciary in the ease of the Hon. John ©. Wat- 
rous, judge of the district court of the United States for the 
eastern district of Texas, is iasufficient to justify the pre- 
ferment of articles of impeachment against him for high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office. 
CHARLES READY, 
- M. W. TAPPAN, 
BURTON CRAIGE, 

I concur in the above resolution reported by my 
colleagues of the committee, being of opinion, 
from the whole evidence adduced, that no proof 
of corrupt intent on the part of Judge Watrous is 
established, and feeling satisfied that his convic- 
tion for high crimes and misdemeanors would be 

‘inst the trath and justice of the case, as the 

» is presented before the cominittee. 

l am not satisfied to vote an impeachment upon 
the ascertainment of what is commonly termed 
probable causes ; nor do I regard the principles 
of the common law relative to proceedings before 
grand juries applicable to cases of impeachment 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

‘The House of Representatives ought, in my 


judgment, to look beyond a prima facie case, and 


failing to discover in the evidence disclosed any 
inconsistent with judicial integrity on the 
part of Judge Watrous, and finding satisfactory 
explanations of the circumstances, from which | 


suspicions of such integrity may have arisen, 


should decline subjecting the accused to the ex- 


pense and hazard of an impeachment. 


H. F. CLARK. 


Visitation of American Vessels by Officers of 


the British Navy. 





The following message from the President of 
the United States, and the accompanying corre- 
spondence, were laid before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 15th instant, in answer to a reso- 
lution of the House calling for information in 


reference to reported acts of visitation by officers | 
of the British navy of American vessels in the | 


waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 





Executive Orrice, 
Wasuinaron, December 15, 1858. 
Sir: In compliance with a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 13th instant, re- 
questing the President ef the United States, if not 


inconsistent with the public interests, ‘*to com- | 


municate all the information in his possession, or 


which may shortly come into his possession, re- | 


specting the reported recent acts of visitation by 


oftlicers of the British navy of American vessels in | 


the waters of the Gulf of Mexico,’’ I transmit the 
accompanying reports from the Secretaries of 
State and of the Navy. The report from the Sec- 


retary of State is not, in strictness, embraced by | 


the terms of the resolution, but 1 deem it advis- 


able to communicate to the House the informa- 


uuon therein contained. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Hon. James L. Orr, Speaker, &c. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, December 15, 1858. 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred 
the resolution of the Hlouse of Representatives of 
the 13th instant, requesting the President, if not 
inconsistent with the public interests, to commu- 
nicate to that House *‘ all information in his pos- 
session, or which may shortly come into his pos- 
session, respecting reported recent acts of visita- 
tion by officers of the British navy of American 
vessels in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico,’’ has 
the honor to report that no official information 
concerning these proceedings has been received 


_ by this Department. 


As connected, however, with the general sub- 
| ject of the resolution of the House, the Secretary 








GLOBE. 


LS 


[December 15, 
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of State has the honor to submit here with eXtracts 
from a dispatch to this Department, received a 
the 14th instant from the Minister of the Uititea 
States in London, which reports a conversatio, 
had by him on the 26th ultimo with Lord Malm - 
bury, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. In relation to the first para. 
graph of this reported conversation, referrine ™ 
a communication supposed to have been made by 
the British Minister at Washington to the Pres}. 
dent, itis deemed proper, for the purpose of cor. 
recting an evident misapprehension, to transmit 
herewith the accompanying copy of a note from 
Lord Napier, which, with his lordship’s consent 
is placed at the disposal of the President. F 

by direction of the President, the Secretary of 
State also transmits herewith a copy of his note 
to the Minister of the United States at Madrid 
dated October 21, 1858, and extracts from the reply 
of that Minister, dated November 15, and received 
yesterday at this Department, together with the 
copy of a memorandum, which accompanied it, 
of the Spanish Minister’s observations, as fur- 
nished by the Assistant Secretary of State at 
Madrid. . 

Respectfully submitted. LEWIS CASS. 
To the Presipenr. 





Ur. Dallas to Mr. Cass.—[ Extracts. ] 


[No. 138.] Lecation or tne Unitep STAteEs, 

Lonpon, November 26, 1858. 

Str: Having just returned from the Foreign 
Office, I have the henor to report the substance 
of my conversation with the Earl of Malmesbury, 
After receiving me with frankness and cordiality, 
his lordship said that he had invited this inter- 
view because he was aware that my letters for 
Washington would go forward to-morrow, and 
he wished me to convey in them some few remarks 
from him. 

1. Lord Napier had communicated to the Pres- 
ident the treaty negotiated by Sir W. G. Ouseley 
with the Minister from Nicaragua. It was believed 
that no objection was expressed to its provisions. 
One of its objects was to terminate the Mosquito 
protectorate. 

2. Sir W. G. Ouseley was by this time at Nic- 
| aragua, and would exert himself to obtain the 

ratification of the treaty; in doing which, it was 
indispensable that he should be protected by the 
presence of a naval force from any violence med- 
itated by fillibusters. 

3. The two Governments harmonized perfectly 
in their determination to arrest or crush the ray- 
ages of General Walker and his associates. Noth- 
ing could be more entirely just and satisfactory 
than the President’s proclamation. 

4. He had, however, been much surprised at 
the contents of a recent letter from Lord Napier, 
which stated that General Cass considered the 
orders issued for the protection of Sir W. G. 
Ouseley to be incompatible with the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. These orders were to the effect 
that, if the Government of Nicaragua required for 
their defense from fillibusters the actual interven- 
tion of military power, a suitable armed force was 
to land, seize the offenders, and hand them over, 
if Americans, to the nearest authority of the Uni- 
ted States; having done this, to retire immediate- 
ly. His lordship could not understand why such 
a proceeding should be regarded as in violation 

_ of that article of the treaty which interdicted ‘‘oc- 
cupation,’’ [dominion,] especially as a clause of 
the Cass-Irissari treaty, with which this Govern- 
ment found no fault, but, on the contrary, desired 
to see effected, provided for exactly the same sort 
of temporary assistance. It was impossible to 
allow their diplomatic representative to have his 
object cut short by marauders. When the treaty 
| was disposed of, there would be an end of their 
interference. Thus far as to-Central America. 

5. In regard to Mexico, his lordship described 
| Spain as extremely irritated by the cruelties 19- 
flicted upon Spaniards, and as threatening to send 
a fleet to punish and exact redress. England, 
_ however, had successfully persuaded delay. Mex- 


. 


| 


| scarcely be said to have a responsible Govern- 
ment. England had herself been grossly outraged 
in the person of Mr. Hanson, whose treatment 
' could best be resented, in the opinion of the law 


| ico was in so distracted a condition that she could 
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soos of the Crown, by a British fleet sent to 
nico. Her Majesty’s Government, how- 
were averse to any strong measure, which 
ht make things worse than they already are, 
d the severity of which would eee fall 
ynon the innoce ont. It was difficult to say to what 
sult the disordered state of Mexico must lead if 


she nations interested in her well-being forbore 
. * * * | ae 


iam 


to intervene. 
My solicitude in this narrative has been to give 
the jeadingideas of Lord Malmesbury. Ofcourse, 

was not unfrequently interrupted by comments 

m myself, which le d to collateral explanations. 
Among other things, | remarked that the provis- 

in the Coulsieneri treaty which seemed to 
me rather to carry out than to violate the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, by securing for all equally the 
safe aud uninterrupted transit, was essentially 
different in its character from Admiralty orders, 
ich, amid the struggles of parties, left to the 
discretion of naval officers whom to recognize as 
e de factoGovernment of Nicaragua, and whom 
3ritish pursuit and dispe rsion as 
If the popular party now in motion 
‘ strength, their adversaries would, as a 
matter of course, brand them with that odious 
name, and call for British succor; thus installing 
foreign troops to settle the political destinies of 
the country. That was a consequence to which 
the President and people of the United States could 
not be supposed insensible; which, of all things, 
was most repugnant to the spirit and terms of the 
Clayton Bulwer treaty; and which could not pos- 
sibly foll ow from the applic ation, as conte mpl ated 
by General Cass, of merely such temporary force 
as might be thought by Nicaragua herself neces- 
sary to keep the transitopen for the common con- 
venience. His lordship insisted that both land- 
ingsin the two cases were equally right, or equally 
= or equally wrong; he esteemed them to be 
ght; and certainly any attempt by fillibusters to 
defeat the operations of Sir W. G. Ouseley would 
be put down. 

l also incidentally remarked that I regretted that 
his lordship had expressed some leaning in favor 
of Mr. Belly’s project. He disclaimed having 
done so. Mr. Belly was patronized neither by 
England nor France. He was a speculating ad- 
venturer. It was immaterial by whom the work 
of opening the transit was effected. If any citi- 
zen of the United States held an unexpired or un- 
forfeited contract, he would be entitled to go on. 
He was not intimate with the merits of the sev- 
eral@laimants to contracts. 

Again, in the course of the interview I referred, 
with probably an honest feeling, to the alleged 
** joint note’? addressed by the French and Brit- 
ish Ministers to our Government respecting Mr. 
belly’s contract. He promptly and emphatically 
denied that any thing of the sort had been written 
or ever contemplated. 

The rumor of the morning, coming direct from 
Paris, was adverted to—that an Anglo-French 
fleet had orders to proceed to the Gulf of Mexico. 
That rumor, he said, had lowered the funds. It 
was, nevertheless, utterly destitute of foundation. 

I can perceive that the disc overy of the golden 

sands in Fraser river, leading to the creation of 
the new colony of British Columbia, has increased 
the solicitude for isthmian routes of transit. In 
other respects the pacific dispositions of this Gov- 
ernment do not appear to have changed. Lord 
Malme sbury several times remarked “that it was 
best to accomplish one aim ata time; that the dis- 
relished protectorate of the Mosquitoes was finally 
disposed of in Sir William’s treaty; that as soon 
asthe English guarantee applied to the Nicara- 
guan route, capital, science, and labor, would 
hasten to accomplish the work, however for- 
midable it appeared. * . : _ 


th 
to denounce for 
fijlibusters. 


acgulre d ¢ 


| have the honor to be, atts your most obedient 


Servant, 


. M. DALLAS. 
To the Hon. Lewis —— Secretary of State. 





(Private. ] H. B. M. Legation, 
Wasnineton, December 16, 1858. 
My pear Sir: I have the honor to acknowl- 
ledge the receipt of your letter marked ‘ Pri- 
vate,”’ of yesterday’s date, referring to an ac- 


count which has reached you from Mr. Dallas, 


Tecapitulating a conversation which that Minis- | 
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ter had recently held with the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Atiuirs. . 

The Earl of Malmesbury is reported to have 
stated on that occasion that— 

‘‘Lord Napier had communicated to the Presi- 
dent the treaty negotiated by Sir William Gore 
Ouseley with the Minister from Nicaragua. It 
was believed that no objection was expressed to 
its provisions. One of its objects was lo termin- 
ate the Mosquito protectorate.”’ 

I conceive that what the Earl of Malmesbury 
intended to convey to Mr. Dallas was this: . 

** Lord Napier has imparted verbally to Gen- 
eral Cass the general sense of a projected tre aty 
which Sir William Gore Ouseley is instructed to 
negotiate with Nicaragua, one of the objects of 
which is to terminate the Mosquito protectorate, 
and to which no objection was expressed by the 
United States Government.’ 

I have not had the honor of holding any per- 
sonal communication with the President on this 
subject. 

In so far as I am informed no treaty has, as 
yet, been concluded by Sir William Gore Ouse- 
le *y with any agent on the part of Nicaragua. 

‘I remain, my dear sir, yours very truly, 


NAPIER 


Secretary of State. 


The Hon. Lewis Cass, 





Mr. Cass to Mr. 
[No. 66.] 


Dodge.—[ Confidential. } 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
W asuincton, October 21, 1858. 

Sir: Late arrivals from Europe bring us re- 
ports thata naval and military armamentis about 
to leave Spain, destined to attack Mexico, with 
a view, it is rumored, to acquire political ascend- 
ency there, taking advantage of the distracted 
condition of that unfortunate Ri public. Under 
these circumstances, I have thought it proper to 
ask your atten tion on this subje ct. 

You are aware of the position taken by the 
United States, that they will not consent to the 
subjugation of any of the indepe sndent States of 
this continentto European Powers, nor to the ex- 
ercise of a protectorate over them, nor to any 
other direct political influence to control their 
policy or institutions. Recent circumstances have 
riven to this determination additional strength, 
and it will be inflexibly adhered to, whatever 
may be the consequences. 

The subject is familiar to you, and needs no il- 
lustration. | do not desire you to draw the atten- 
tion of the Spanish Ministry to it by any formal 
communication; but it would be well to embrace 
such favorable opportunities as may present them- 
selves to bring the matter incidents ally to the at- 
tention of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and to 
make known the interest which this Government 
attaches to this subject; reminding him, at the 
same time, of the policy cone e a it which has 
been repeatedly declared by the United States, 
me which will, in all human probability, never 
be departed from. 

With respect to the causes of war between 
Spain and Mexico the United States have no 
concern, and domot undertake to judge them. 
Nor do they claim to interpose in any hostilities 
which may take place. Their policy of observa- 
tion and interference is limited to the permanent 
subjugation of any portion of the territory of 
Mexico, or of any other American State to any 
European Power whatever. 

It is very desirable that this Government should 
know whether Spain is about to send a force to 
Mexico, and, if 80> what 1s its strength; and, 
also, what are the alleged causes and the avowed 
designs. I will, therefore, thank youto commu- 
nicate all the information you can procure upon 
these points, and upon any others connected with 
this subject which you may deem important. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


LEWIS CASS. 


Aveustvus C. Donar, Esq, &c., Madrid. 





. Dodge to Mr. 


Unirep Srares Leeation, 
. Mapnrip, .Vovember 15, 1858. 
Srr: I had the honor, on the 13th instant, to 
receive your No. 66, dated the 24th ultimo, asking 
information respecting the threatened hostilities 
5 


Cass.—[ Extract. ] 


[No. i 


or 
ur 


Ho. or Reps. 


be twe en Spain and Mexico, and expressing the 
well-known determination of the United States to 
resist the subjugation by E buropean Powers of any 
of the independent States of our continent, with a 
view to the exercise of& protectorate orany other 
political in fluence over the policy and institutions 
of such States. 

On the same day I soughtand obtained an inter- 
view with Mr. Calderon Collantes, her Catholic 
Majesty ’s NJnister of State, causing your dispatch 
to be read and translated to him, and at his re quest 
I have since furnished him with a copy of the 
same, 

He took no exception whatever to any of the 
views or determinations therein expressed. He 
assured me most earnestly that in the movement 
which duty, honor, and self-respect had constrain- 
ed his Government to make against Mexico, Spain 
had not the most remote intention of interfering 
with the well-known policy of the United States 
as‘expounded by Mr. Monroe and reiterated by 
yourself, or of attempting anything for the pres- 
ent, more than to atlord protection to her citizens, 
and obtain redress for her injuries done them—he 
averring that they had been robbed and maltreated 
in the mostinhuman manner. He said that they 
would not receive back, or attempt to govern Mex- 
ico, or any of the South American States, were 
she or the y to request suc h government to- mor- 
row; that all Spain expected or desired in that 
_— r was B the retention in peace of her present 
He went on to say that the enorm- 
itles rece ntly perpetrated upon his countrymen 
were of such an atrocious character as to demand 
the presence of a suitable naval force off Vera 
Cruz and Tampico, but that no troops to operate 
on land had been sent, and that the officers in 
command had been instructed to avoid, if possi- 
ble, any conflict with Mexico. 

As explanatory of what has been done, and the 
reasons tor doing it, send you atranslation (No. 
1) of a memorandum of the observations of the 
Minister of State furnished to me after the inter- 
view by J. T. Comyn, Esq., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, a gentleman who, when holding a 
diplomatic situation in London, was well known 
to President Buchanan. * * * * 

You will remember that I have always given it 
as my impression that there would be no war, for 
the reason that | have always believed that Eng- 
land and France would have sufficient influence 
to prevent it. But, to my surprise, I now learn 
from Mr. Collantes himself, as well as from the 
* * * thatin the matters of recent com- 
plaint the Spanish Government have rejected, in 
the most emphatic manner, the proffered inter- 
vention of the before-mentioned Powers 

x * * * * » * * * 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, A.C. DODGE 


Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 





[Translation No. 1.] 


The excesses committed in ‘* San Luis Potosi’’ 
by the constitutional troops upon the subjects of 
her Catholic Majesty induced the Captain Gen- 
eral Governor of Cuba to send to ‘Tampico some 
vessels-of-war in order to guard against the rep- 
etition, at the last named point, of the outrages 
suffered at the former place. These vessels en- 
tered the harbor of Tampico with permission 
from the Governor of the place, and remained 
quiet spectators of thé conflict which was then 
raging. 

When General la Garza imposed upon the 
Spaniards a large war tax, putting in prison and 
injuring those who, from want of means, were 
unable to pay it, the Captain General of Cuba de- 
termined upon sending to Tampico other vessels 
of the royal navy. The expedition of these ves- 
sels has for its sole object that of obtaining from 
General la Garza reparation for the losses and 
damages caused to the subjects of her Catholic 
Majesty, refunding the amounts exacted from 
them, and satisfaction for these outrages. If to 
obtain this end it should be necessary to employ 
force, any measures which may be adopted w il 
tend exclusively tu the accomplishme nt of that 
object, and to protect the Spaniards against the 
excesses of the Mexicans. These measures will 
have to be proportioned to the extent of the evil 
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they may have to encounter, but will never have 
any other object than the one above indicated. 
The instructions given to the commander of the 
frigate Berenguela, who is the chief on the station 
of Tampico, also include the protection of other 
foreign subjects whose interests may be preju- 
diced, 

The assembling a respectable naval force at 
Sacrificios (Vera Cruz) is for the same purpose. 
Knowing the tendency of the Mexicafs to indulge 
in a bitter persecution of the Spaniards, the Span- 
ish Government has believed it to be its duty to 
assemble sufficient means to force them to respect 
the lives and property of its subjects. 

These two expeditions do not tend in any man- 
ner to interfere in the interior affairs of the Mexi- 
can Republic. 





Navy Department, December 15, 1858. 
Sm: | have the honor to acknowledge your 
reference to this Department of the resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 13th instant, 
requesting the President, if not inconsistent with 
the public interest, ** to communicate all inform- 
ation in his possession, or which may shortly 
come into his possession, respecting the reported 
recent acts of visitation by officers of the British 
navy of American vessels in the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico,’’ and to lay before you copies of 
two dispatches, Nos. 52 and 53, and their inclos- 
ures, recently received from Flag-Officer James 
Me. MelIntosh, commanding the home squadron, 
which contain all the information the Department 
has on the subject. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
ISAAC TOUCEY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
The Presipent or toe Untrep Srares. 


[No. 52.] Fiac-Saipe Roanoke, 

Orr San Juan Det Norte, Vovember 26, 1858. 

Sia: Ihave the honor to inform you that I 
arrived off this place at five o’clock last evening, 
The Savannah is in the river, and the officers and 
men are in good health, having but eleven on her 
sick report. The Jamestown left a few days 
since for fresh sea air, and would touch at As- 
pinwall and return here immediately. I regret 
to learn she has some thirty cases of the fever. 
Should they not have lessened, I will send her on 
her arrival immediately back to Aspinwall, as 
perhaps the most healthy of the two places. 

The Washington, mail steamer, arrived here 
on the 18th instant, and is now firing up for As- 

inwall. Her passengers are still on board, there 

cohen no means to take them either across the 
country or to San Francisco had they reached 
San Juandel Sur. The Hermann left Panama 
direct to San Francisco. [| anticipated precisely 
what has occurred, as I inotennd you in a pre- 
vious letter. 

The Valorous, Sir W.C. Aldham, with Sir 
William Gore Ouseley on board, is now the only 
English vessel-of-war in the river, I have heard 
a report that an officer was sent from her to board 
the Washington after she had been inspected and 
passed by the Savannah, and wito put some very 
improper interrogatories to her captain, and that 
Captain Wainwright, in the Leopard, was dis- 
patched in great haste to the Col 
search of two hundred fillibusters, which rumor 
stated had been landed from the Washington at 
that point, and that he sent a boat on board the 
American steamer Catharine Maria, then lying in 
that river, to ascertain the correctness of the re 
port. Lam taking immediate measures to get full 
particulars from Captain Jarvis, and will report 
them in full by the next opportunity; but, ac- 
cording to my present understanding of the mat- 
ter, it looks like a renewal of the scenes which 
lately occurred around the Island of Cuba, changed 
only to fillibusters for Africans. You may rely 


on my taking prompt and efficient measures to | 


protect the honor of our flag should it become 
necessary; and if really her Britannic Majesty’s 
officers have instructions to board and examine 


orado river in | 


merchant ships for fillibusters, under the very \ 


a of the ships of my squadron, the time must || 
e | 
| ne | 
explanation may be made, so soon as I can in- |) 


very short before the most serious conse- 
quences may be anticipated. But 1 hope some 
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vestigate the matter, which may give a more 
favorable aspect to the course said to have been 
pursued. 

The Valorous saluted my flag this morning, 
which was promptly returned. 1 write in haste 
to get my letter off by the Washinzton. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

JAMES Me. McINTOSH, 


Flag- Officer, Commander-in- Chief HomeSquadron. 
Hon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy. 


[No. 53.] l'iac-Surp Roanoke, 
AspmnwaLi, December 3, 1858. 

Sir: I had the honor, on the 26th ultimo, in 
my No. 53, to inform you of my arrival at San 
Juan del Norte on the evening of the 25th, and also 
that the Washington had arrived, her passengers 
stillon board, without the prospect of crossing 
the country by that route. She left on the 26th 
for Aspinwall, and has again returned to the Uni- 
ted States with a large portion of her deceived 
passengers; verifying (I regret it on many ac- 
counts) precisely what I reported to you might 
be expected in my letter (No. 48) under date of 
16th of October last. That route may, therefore, 
for the present, be considered as closed. 

The Valorous, Captain W. C. Aldham, was 
the only British vessel-of-war in port when I left. 
Sir William Ouseley and family were still on board, 

I reported to you that [I had verbally learned 
that the Washington had been examined by boats 
from the Valorous, subsequently to her being 
boarded and passed by Captain Jarvis, of the 
Savannah; that Captain Wainwright, in the Leop- 
ard, had been dispatched in great haste to the Col- 
orado river in search of fillibusters; that she had 


| boarded the American steamer Catharine Maria, 


then at anchor in that river, with armed boats, 
in search of them; that I was taking immediate 
measures to get the full particulars from Captain 
Jarvis; and that | would report to you in full by 
the next opportunity. 

Before | proceed further, however, I will here 
state that the reports in relation to the Catharine 
Maria were greatly exaggerated, and have been 
most satisfactorily explained to me by Captain 
Aldham, and that I have not the slightest reason 
to believe that another case, such as occurred on 
board the Washington, willbe repeated. Iam, 
however, constrained to say that I believe, had 
Captain Aldham been left entirely to his own 
judgment, that such a proceeding would not have 
occurred at all. 

| herewith inclose to you copies of the corre- 
spondence with Captain Aldham on this subject, 
by which you will perceive that he claims a pro- 
tectorate over the harbor of Greytown, (Nos. 1, 
2, and 3.) I trust that my letters will meet your 
approval. 

I should here state that my first letter to Captain 
Aldham reached him on Saturday, the 27th ultimo, 
and his answer was not received until Monday 
morning; but at the same time I received a private 
note of a most friendly character from Sir Wil- 
liam Gore Ouseley, in which the stated that he 
had had interviews with both the President and 
yourself just previously to his leaving the United 
States, i had sent my card to him by my flag- 
lieutenant, in the first boat that left my ship after 
my arrival, and desired him to express my regret 
to Sir William that the exceedingly bad weather 
and heavy sea prevented me from personally pay- 
ing my respects. 


You will perceive that my second letter to Cap-- 


tain Aldham is dated on the day his answer to my 
first was received. It was, with a private note to 
Sir William Gore Ousely, sent in on that after- 
noon by my secretary, Mr. Zantzinger, in which I 
stated to Sir William that he might be confided in, 
as he had stated in his note ** he would have been 
glad we should have met, as he wou!'d have been 
pleased to have a little chat on subjects of mutual 
interest to both of us.”’ 

I would here inform you, that, from the moment 
of my anchoring up to the time when I left San 
Juan del Norte, it was blowing a norther, with a 
heavy sea heaving in, the ship rolling the muz- 
zles of her gun-deck guns deeply in the water, re- 


quiring the officers and men to get into and out of | 


the boats by ropes and ladders, and the sqection 
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of the most active to do it even in that way. It 
was attended with great danger, and, in my weak 
state, precluded the possibility of my doi; 
which was the only reason I did not wait o 
William. 

Mr. Zantzinger returned to the ship about six 
p. m., bringing with him Captain Aldham, of 
the Valorous, and who, upon my invitation, at 
once consented, ir consequence of the roughn 83 
of the weather, to remain with me for the night 
A short period after his arrival, Mr. Synge, Sir 
William’s secretary of legation, came on board 
intending to spend the night. I had determined. 
when I sent Mr. Zantzinger with my second Jet. 
ter to Captain Aldham, to leave the anchorage ag 
soon as he returned; for | could not remain longer 
there with the ship straining in every direction, 
the oakum starting from her seams, and the dan- 
ger of injuring some portions of her engines, | 
therefore concluded, as I was obliged to leave 
and as I thought it necessary you should receive 
the very earliest information as to all the facts, to 
return to Aspinwall, so as to meet the steamer of 
to-morrow. Lrequested Mr. Zantzinger to inform 
Sir William and Captain Aldham that I should 
proceed to Aspinwall when | left, and would be 
pleased to take any communications they might 


ivr 
ig it, 


0 Sir 


| desire to send. 


To this, most probably, and to agreat desire, 
as Captain Aldham declared, to have an inter- 
view with me, I was indebted for the unceremo- 
nious visit of both him and the secretary of le- 
gation; the latter, no doubt, being sent by Sir 
William purposely, to remove all unfavorable im- 
pressions, and talk over, rather than write fur- 
ther upon, the subjects at issue; which, in truth, 
I did not regret; for I was not insensible of the 
fact that, in such a correspondence, Captain Ald- 
ham would have the benefit of the advice and ex- 
perience of Sir William. Captain Aldham and 
myself conversed most frankly upon the sub- 
ject of the Washington. He declared his having 
no intention of an interference with American 
vessels; his great desire to act in concert with me 
in endeavoring to prevent the landing of * filli- 
busters;’’ that he could not possibly see the 
slighest cause for the apprehension of any difli- 
culty; and that, so far as he was concerned, there 
should be none. 

With Mr. Synge the conversation was equally 
He, however, distinctly declared that 
England had never abandoned the protectorate; 
but that he believed before the Ist of January next 
the whole matter would be finally settled; that, as 
to boarding and searching American vessels, they 
had already abandoned it, not from fear or pusil- 
lanimity, but because England felt she could do 
so honorably, and ought to do it, and it was not 
probable it was now to be revived; that there was 
certainly nothing secret or mySterious in Sir Wil- 
liam’s mission, asit was well understood in Wash- 
ington; and that no officer in her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s service would be less likely to do any act 
which could be construed as offensive, or as an 
interference with us, than Captain Aldham. In 
this conversation I had little to say, for my posi- 
tion had been taken in my correspondence, and I 
desired there to leave it. 

I do not pretend to give you the precise words 
of these free and frank conversations; but 1 have 
endeavered, so faras my memory serves me, to 
give you their meaning literally; and if there was 
sincerity in them, of which I have not the slight- 
est doubt, I am happy to say I can see, at present, 
no cause of apprehension on our part for a recur- 
rence of the proceeding. I was much pleased 
with both the gentlemen, and everything was 
done by Captain Gardner and myself which hos- 
pitality or Liediisas could dictate to make them 
comfortable and at home. They left the ship 
fully so impressed. 

Sir William Gore Ouseley is expected to reach 
this, on Monday next, in the British mail steamer. 

I have to state to you the utter impossibility of 
this ship remaining at anchor off San Juan del 
Norte during the blowing of anorther. She has 


been more strained in the four days [ was there, 
in hull, masts, and rigging, than she could have 
been in a dozen winter voyages across the Atian- 
tic. These winds blow in squalls, and when they 
moderate, the current from the river is running 
out with such velocity as to cause the ship to lay 
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directly in the trough of the sea, and roll most 
heavily, certainly endangering her masts and 
straining her engines. It is a bad anchorage, 
even in the regular trades; for then, as was the 
ease in the Wabash when she landed ber men, 
the ship was rolling guns under; butin a norther, 
nd this is the season for their recurring every 
few days, it is simply impossible without the ut- 
most danger. No ship with too great a draught 
to enter the river should be kept there from No- 
vember to March. Mr. Burton, the pilot, now 
informs me that he has more recently sounded 
thoroughly the bar, and, as a constant thing, 
twenty-three feet is all that can be found; but 
that occasionally, as was the case some time since, 
when the Savannah entered the river, twenty-five 
feet were found in two instances. Such a varia- 
tion makes it too precarious for this ship ever to 
enter the river. 

The Jamestown, I regret to say, left here with 
our mails before my arrival; but, as she has had 
fair winds, and I ordered her immediately back, 
] hope to receive any dispatches she may have 
for me in a few days, and [ shall await here her 
arrival. 

| herewith also transmit the petition of a town 
meeting held at San Juan del Norte, on the 18th 
ultimo, addressed to Sir William Gore Ouseley, 
and the response of Sir William. ‘These papers 
[only received from Mr. Cotrell, our commercial 


agent, just previous to getting under way from | 


that place. (Nos. 4, 5, 6.) 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
JAMES Mc. McINTOSH, 
Flag- Officer, Commander-in- Chief HomeSquadron. 


Hon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy. 





[No. 1.] Fac Sup Roanoke, 
Orr San Juan vex Norre, .Vovember 26, 1858. 

Sir: Linclose to you the copy of a report made 
to me to-day by Captain Joseph R. Jarvis, com- 
manding the United States ship Savannah. It 
relates, as you will perceive, to the visit to the 
American steamer Washington by two of the 
officers of her Britannic Majesty’s navy, attached 
to the ship under your command. I have alsoa 
verbal report relative to the boarding by Captain 
Wainwright, of her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Leopard, of the American steamer Catharine 
Maria, in the Colorado river, in search, it is said, 
of fillibusters. 

Of the last act I am, as yet, but imperfectly in- 
formed. In both cases, however, quite enough 
has been ascertained to cause me deep regret at 
the course pursued, and much anxiety, if perse- 
vered in, or again repeated, of maintaining the 
Peaceful relations at present existing between our 
two Governments. 

My instructions are most rigid in relation to 
the boarding, delaying, or examining of Ameri- 
can merchant vessels, by the vessels-of-war of 
any other nation; and I see ro difference between 
the doing so, whether in search of fillibusters or 
Africans. They look to no such difference, and 
it cannot for a moment be admitted. These in- 
structions must be executed to the extent of the 
power intrusted to my command, and [ assure 
you that it will be most agreeable to me if it can 
be done without the slightest misunderstanding 
in relation to our respective duties, and still pre- 
serve the peaceful relation which now exists, and 
I hope may continue to exist between our two 
nations. To secure this most desirable end, ves- 
sels under the American flag calling at the ports 
of Central America must be exempted from visit 
or search on any account. 

A part of my duty here, with a portion of the 
squadron under my command, is to prevent the 
landing in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the other 
Republics of Central America, of all fillibustering 
or other illegal expeditions, should any attempt it, 
from the United States, under the American flag; 
and the officers in command of the ships of my 
squadron are strictly instructed upon this point. 
There can, therefore, be no possible excuse for 
the interference by the ships-of-war of her Brit- 
annic Majesty’s navy with vessels under the 
American flag; and it is to be hoped that the offi- 
cers commanding them will desist from creating 
all unnecessary excitement and the danger of an 
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interruption to the good understanding which at 
present exists; particularly as | received, under 
date of the 7th July last, the assurance of Com- 
modore Kellett that he had issued instructions to 
the respective captains and commanders of the 
ships and vessels under his command * to cease 
visiting or interfering with American vessels in 
these waters.’’ 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 5 

JAMES Me. McINTOSH, 

Flag-Officer, Commander-in-Chief HomeSquadron. 
Sir W. C. Atpnam, K. C. B., Commanding Her 

Majesty’s steam-frigate Valorous. 





Unirep Srates Sure Savannan, 
San Juan pet Norte, .Vovember 20, 1858. 

Sir: I have the honor of informing you that, 
since I wrote to you this afternoon, I have the fol- 
lowing information: 

Two officers from one of the British ships in 
the harbor boarded the Washington within fifteen 
minutes after she came to anchor, and asked Cap- 
tain Churchill the following questions: ** Where 
7°? §* How many passengers have you?’ 


’ 


from j } 
‘* How many days out from New York?’’ ** Did 
you stop at any port on your way out?” 

These questions were answered. They then 
wished to look at his passenger list. Captain 
Churchill referred them to his purser. On look- 
ing over the list which they received from the 
purser, they asked, *‘ How many passengers have 
you?’’ He answered by stating the number. 
‘‘Are they all Americans ?”’ ‘* No; they are of 
various nations.”? ‘Are they armed?’’ ‘* Not 
any, to my knowledge.”’ ‘* Did the American 
officers who boarded you examine your hold?”’ 
‘““No.’’ Mr. King, the first mate, who was pres- 
ent at the interview, remarked that if they (the 
officers) wished any information on the subject, 
they might obtain it by applying to one of the 
American ships-of-war in the harbor. They re- 
plied ‘*that their instructions were to obtain their 
information direct. ’’ 

The above is ail the information I have re- 
ceived; and I shallawait your further instructions 
upon the subject. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, JOSEPH R. JARVIS, Captain. 

Flag-Officer James Mc. McInrosu, 

Commander-in-Chief Home Squadron. 





[No.2.] Her Masesty’s Sup Vatorovs, 
GrEYTOWN, Wovember 28, 1858. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 26th instant, inclosing 
a copy of areport made to you by Captain Jarvis, 
of the United States ship Savannah, relating to 
the visit, on the 17th instant, of two officers of her 
Majesty’s ship under my command to the Amer- 
ican steamer Washington, which had just an- 
chored at this port. 

In reply, | must express my great regret that 
you should consider the act of visiting an Amer- 
ican merchant vessel within this port, which is 
under the protection of Great Britain, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the information which is usu- 
ally required by all civilized nations from vessels 
entering their harbors, or those under their pro- 
tection, or in any friendly port, in the same light 
as the delaying, boarding, and examining of an 


|| American vessel on the high seas, in search of 


slaves or pirates; and I still more deeply regret 
that my acting in accordance with established 
usages in this respect should cause you to appre- 
hend any such grave danger as that to which you 
allude. 

I trust to remove from your mind any misun- 
derstanding as to my acts and intentions, and beg 
to assure you, that in carrying out my instruc- 
tions, which are of a similar nature to those which 


| you have received from your Government, and 
| which you have been kind enough to communi- 


cate to me, it will be my earnest endeavor, and 
my most pleasing duty, to act ina spirit of perfect 
frankness and cordiality with the flag-officer or 


| any other officer of the United States forces on 
| the station. 


| 


i 


There are some circumstances which appear to 
have escaped your attention, and which | beg to 
bring to your notice. 
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The Washington had been boarded by the Uni- 
ted States ship Savannah previous to my sending 
a boat to her, and as she had been permitted to 
enter the harbor, it was evident, judging from 
the deciaration of the United States Government 
against all illegal invaders, that she was not em- 
ployed by the fillibusters, for in that case she 
wouid have been forbidden to enter the port. 

After the Washington had anchored in this 
port, the usual and natural course of sending to 
make inquiries and ‘obtain news was followed. 
No prohibition of ali friendly intercourse between 
American merchant or passenger vessels and her 
Majesty’s ships had been made known té me; 
such intercourse is customary in times of peace 
among all civilized nations, and is never objected 
to by her Majesty’s officers when practiced by 
United States men-of-war to English merchant- 
men. 

[ beg to point out that such a hostile prohibi- 
tion would have been in the present case highl 
inconvenient to some of the passengers on board, 
who are English subjects, one of them, indeed, a 
British functionary proceeding with his family to 
one of her Majesty’s possessions on the Pacific 
coast; and unless in case of actual warfare, such 
prohibition of intercourse appears quite unusual. 
None such now exists on board Her Majesty’s 
packets with respect to foreign men-of-war, either 
in this harbor or elsewhere. 

I have to thank you, sir, for imparting to me 
the gratifying nature of your instructions respect- 
ing the fillibusters, or others illegally attacking 
nations with whom our respective Governments 
are in peaceful relation; such an honorable course 
was to be expected from the well-known dispo- 
sition and declaration of the United States Gov- 
ernment; and it is highly satisfactory to me to 
acquaint you that my instructions are to a similar 
purport, and are actuated by the same spirit. 

In order to convince you of the perfect frank- 
ness and cordiality with which I am desirous to 
act towards you, [ will, if you will allow me to 
trespass still further on your time, lay before you 
atonce, and without waiting till you communicate 
to me formally the reports on the subject which, 
as yet, have only reached you verbally, a clear 
statement of the circumstances under which I di- 
rected Captain Wainwright, of Her Majesty's 
ship Leopard, to proceed to the Colorado river. 

Having received a notification from the author- 
ities of the Nicaraguan and Costa Rican Gov- 
ernments that a hostile force had landed, or were 
about to land, in the River Colorado, with a re- 
quest that | would aid in preventing it, I immedi- 
diately dispatched Captain Wainwright in the 
Leopard to ascertain if such was the case. 

Captain Wainwright left this port late in the 
afternoon of the 18th instant, and, it being dark, 
mistook the entrance of the river, and anchored 
two or three miles to the southward of it. Atday- 
light he weighed and anchored off the river, and 
in his own boat, accompanied by two others, 
pulled into the river, examining the banks on 
either side, to see if there were any traces of a 
landing having taken place. In proceeding up 
the river, he observed the Catharine Maria at 
anchor, and a@ghe neured her, perceived sothe 
persongon board with whom he was acquajnted. 
He immediately went alongside, in his own boat 
only, and going on board requested to be informed 
if they had heard or scen anything resembling 
marauders or fillibusters in the neighborhood; and 
being answered in the negative, Captain Wain- 
wright left the Catharine Maria and returned to 
his own ship, weighed, and was at anchor again 
in this port by noon of the 19th. 

I trust, sir, that this frank explanation of the 
circumstances to which your letter alludes, will 
convince you that I have acted in no spirit of in- 
terference with American merchant vessels, and 
have not abrogated to myself any right which is 
not conceded by universal custom to the com- 
manding officer of the naval forces in a port be- 
longing to, or placed under the protection of, his 
own nation. 

| have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 
your most obedient servant, 

W. CORNWALLIS ALDHAM, 
; Captain. 
| Flag-Officer James Mc. McInrosu, Commander- 
in-Chief Home Squadron U. S. ships. 
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[No. 3.) Frac-Sup Roanoke, 

Orr San Juan Dew Norte, November 29, 1858. 

Sin: | have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ecipt of your communication under date of the 
QRth instant. 

As a justification of your act in sending officers 
from your ship to visit and examine American 
merchant vessels entering the port of San Juan 


del Norte » you informed me that ** this port is 


under the protection of Great Britain.”’ | am not, 
however, aware that my Government has ever 
acknowledged such protection. On the contrary, 
my Government has always repudiated it. The 
first article of the ** Clayton-Bulwer convention’’ 
distinctly disavows it. I quote therefrom: 


* Agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain any 
fortifications commanding the same, orin the vicinity there 

ot. or occupy, or bortilyvy, Or COloOnIZe, OT assume or cCrercise 
any dominion over, N vagua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
< i ry any part of Central America ”’ 


If her Majesty’s vessels board our merchant 
vessels for the purpose of examining the papers 
and cargo of those which enter the port of San 
Juan del Norte, as the officers from the Valorous 


did, then you ‘fassume’’ to ** exercise domin- 
ion,’ which the ** Clayton-Bulwer convention”’ 
distinctly disclaims. Such constraction [ cannot 
for one moment recognize until further advised by 
my Government; and, consequently, I must act 
under my present instructions, the tenor of which 
were communicated to you in my letter of the 
26th instant. , ; 

I beg to express to you my entire satisfaction 
with your explanation in respect to the visit of 
Captain Wainwright, of her Majesty’s frigate 
Leopard, to the American steamer Catharine 
Maria, in the Colorado river, and of which visit 
I stated to you that I was but imperfecily in- 
formed; but which | find, from your frank and 
clear representation, and for which J thank you, 
was very much exaggerated. . 

I regret, however, to find that [am misunder- 
stood by you as objecting to afriendly visit from 
one of her Majesiy’s ships-of-war to an Ameri- 
ean vessel in this or any other port. Such was 
not my objection, for | am aware that it is cus- 
tomary to make such visits by the vessels-of-war 
of ail nations, and they are constantly made to 
her Majesty’s mail packets by the ships of my 
squadron; but the y are simply acts of courtesy, 
with offer of services,&c. The Washington had 
been boarded by an officer from the United States 
ship Savannah, in obedience to my instructions 
to Captain Jarvis in relation to all American ves- 
sels bound into the river or that should appear off 
this port, and she was strictly examined, partic- 
ularly as to improper persons who might be fore- 
ing themselves into Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

She was found to be in all respects regularly 
cleared, her passengers unexceptionable, and she 
was therefore permitted to enter the river. Under 
other circumstances the Washington would have 
been, as you justly infer, prevented from going 
in. A friendly visit from a boat from your ship, 
after the Washington had anchored, would never 
have been made by me the subject of complaint. 
But the inquixies which were propounded by the 
boarding officers from your shjg looked at once 
into a thorough investigation 4 examwmation of 
the ship, and to the manner in which the United 
States officers had performed their duties, This 
I considered as exceeding what would be charac- 
terized as a friendly visit, to which I called your 
attention, and which Lam constrained still to con- 
sider as unnecessary on the part of the officers 
under your command. 

I trust, however, from the frank and friendly 
tener of your letter, and which I assure you in 
no Ohe point exceeds my own, that we shall have 
nO interruption to our friendly relations in the 
execution of our respective dutues. 

L have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, 

JAS. Mc. McINTOSH, 

Flag-Qfficer ,Commander-in- Chief Home Squadron. 
Sir W. C. Atpuam, K. C. B., Commanding her 

Majesty's steam-frigate Valorous. 





> ~ | 
[No. 4.]} Untrep Strares Sure Savannan, 


Saw Jean vert Norre, November 20, 1858. | 
Sra: On the 17th instant [ had the honor of 


Right of Visitation. 

Gore Ouseley, and that he had stated to me that 
he should sail fo’ Aspinwall in two or three days. 
He now informs me that it is uncertain whien he 
sails,ard I nave therefore thought it best, as the 
Jamestown was going to sea for a short time on 
account of the health of her crew, to send her to 
communicate with you, 

Sir William appears to be very busy in diplo- 
macy, but we have not been able to ascertain what 
about. Ele appears to be in constant communi- 
cation with Mr. Green, her Britannic Majesty’s 
consul. Mr. Banuel, the reported consul for 
Nicaragua to this place, was received on board 
the Valorous with seven guns. 

On the J&th, at one o’clock, the Washington 
steamer arrived from New York with three hun- 
dred and thirty passengers, bound to California. 
Her clearance, &c., is perfectly correct. At half 
past five o’clock, p. m., Colonel Childs proceeded 
up the river to San Juanin the Catharine Maria, 
bound to Nicaragua, to try and obtain permission 
to carry them over the transit to San Juan del Sur. 
Should he not obtain it, the Washington, on the 
26th, will leave this portfor Aspinwall. At mid- 
night the Catharine Maria, not finding water 
enough, returned and went outside to the Colo- 
rado river. 

There was a town meeting held at Greytown, 
on the 18th instant, and certain resolutions passed, 
a copy of which Iam trying to obtain. 1 here- 
with send youa copy of a letter received from 
Mr. Cottrell upon the subject of the town meet- 
ne. 

At four o’clock, p. m., of the 18th, the Leopard 
sailed from this place and stood to the castward, 
and on the morning of the 19th returned and an- 
chored here. Captain Wainwright informed me 
that he was on board the Catharine Mariain the 
Colorado river. At about nine o’clock, p. m., of 
the ]8th, Captain Aldham came on board and 
asked me what I thought of the steamer Wash- 
ington. I told him I had no doubts of her being 
engaged ina lawful pursuit; that her clearance, 
&c., was all correct. He said he thoughtso too; 
that he had heard a report that she had landed at 
the Colorado river over two hundred men, under 
the command of General Henderson. I told him 
that I did not believe a word of it; that it was all 
ahumbug. He said he agreed with me. 

The Leopard sailed to-day on her way to Eng- 
land. : 

Our sick list is on the increase, and I shall take 
a cruise on the return of the Jamestown, unless 
otherwise ordered by you. We have twenty- 
one with intermittent fever, one with remittent, 
and one with scurvy. The cases generally are 
very light. I cannot account for the increase. 
For the past fortnight there has been remarkably 
fine weather for this place. 

1 am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH R. JARVIS. 
Flag-Officer James Mc. Mclntrosu, Commanding 
Home Squadron. 





San Juan Devt Norte, Vopember 20, 1858. 

Dear Sir: | have ascertained that a public meet- 
ing was held on the 18th instant, at the station- 
house in this town, and a petition was yesterday 
sent to Sir William Gore Ouseley, her Britannic 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, signed by some sev- 
enty of the residents of this place, requesting him 
to aid them in maintaining an independent Gov- 
ernment for this port, setung forth that they had 


for several years past a government of their own, | 


made their own laws, elected their own officers, 
and managed their own affairs independent of Nic- 
aragua, Mosquito, or any other Power; that it 
was, in the opinion of the petitioners, absolutely 


necessary that there should be one place in Cen- || 


tral America where the people ruled, and claiming 
that the Government here had been established 
and conducted on this principle, and had always 
afforded shelter and protection to Nicaraguans 
and Costa Ricans, and others, during the troubles 
which, for the last few years, had disturbed the 
peace of the interior, &c. The petitioners also 
stated that only on one occasion since the estab- 
lishment of their Government had crime escaped 
unpunished, and that the case referred to was that 
of the murder of a Nicaraguan bya captain of a 


informing you that I had called upon Sir William |! transit steamer on the San Juan river, who was 
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shielded from justice by Mr. Solon Borland, wh 
a Minister of the United States in Nicaragua. 
This petition was presented to Sir Willis, 
Gore Ouseley yesterday, with what success | 
have not been able to learn. aha 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 1 a \ 
B. SQUIRE COTRELL. pa 
Captain J. R. Jarvis, United States Navy, Uyj. sper 
ted States ship Savannah. i 
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[No. 5.]—Copy of a petition of citizens of Greytown, 
assembled at a public meeting, addressed to §; ments, § 
William Gore Ouseley, her Britannic Majesty's 
Plenipotengiary to Central America. . 
Sin: We, the undersigned, citizens and pron. 

erty-holders of the city of Greytown, or San Jy 


del Norte, would beg leave to state to your Exe, . IN 
lency that, from the Ist of May, A. D. 1851, th, 
citizens of this place have exercised all the rights SPEE 


of a separateand independent government, under 
the title of the Free City of Greytown, or San Ja; 


del Norte; have formed and adopted a constitutioy | 
adapted to our wants; passed and enforced oy; 

own laws, regulated our finances, and have beey The } 
enabled, for the last seven years, to protect t] renorter 
public peace, the property and rights of our citi- 10 the i 
zens, and those residing in or passing through Mr 
this place, with the single exception of the bom- ale 
bardment and destruction of this place by the su- i es 
perior forces of the United States, in July, A. D. a 
1854; that this city and port have been declared ree 
and is a free port in every sense of the word, th my 


mem! 


city levying no imposts, nor collects any revenues 





upon the commerce imported or exported into this — 
city, nor upon the commerce of those States of ~ tl 
Central America where exports and imports pass for , 
through this city and port. ‘The citizens of this ey 
place are almost entirely foreigners, consisting of ae 
Americans, English, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Ger- nee 

mans, and Italians. The merchants of this city W: t 
are, almost without exception, foreigners. The \ 
real estate and improvements of the city have Fo > 
been made, built, and belong almost exclusively a 
to foreigners. In fact, we may say we have no . ak 
interest, except commercially, with the States of Od 
Central America; and itis the wish of the citizens the : 
of this place that this city of Greytown, or San per 
Juan del Norte, remain a free and independent on 
government, with a territory and jurisdiction at- ath 
tached as is set forth in the constitution of 1852, Hot 
its neutrality and rights being protected by the whe 
great Powers of Europe and the United States; ond 
for we consider it absolutely necessary, for the ee 
benefit of commerce and public safety, that there of | 
should be at least one place in Central America det 


where the commerce as well as the lives and prop- pos 
erty of its citizens should have security and pro- : nie 
tection; and we are perfectly satisfied that, asa 


‘ : 4 col 
free city, we are able to maintain such a position, Ge 
and have been enabled so to do for the last seven the 
years; and in no instance, but one, has crime es- “i 


caped its just punishment in this city, and that en 
one was the murder of Antonio Palidino, a patron fo 
of a river bungo, who was killed by a Captain 


=e ; , ev 
Smith, who was in command of a river boat be- os 
longing to the Accessory Transit Company of a 


Nicaragua, and who was protected from arrest h 
and punishment by Mr. Solon Borland, the 





l 

American Minister, in May, 1854. > 
We would, therefore, ask of your Excellency, 

if compatible with your official position, to assist h 

us in maintaining our position as a free and in- b 

dependent government, with full powers of regu- b 

lating our own affairs, enacting and enforcing ‘ 

our laws, electing our officers, regulating our t 

| finances, and defending our territory, which ‘ 

rights we feel we are fully entitled to. ‘ 

We remain, &c. 1 

! 

| Copy of the Reply of Sir William G. Ouseley ‘0 

the petition. . 


[No. 6}. Her Masestry’s Suir VaLonovs, | 
Greytrown Harsor. 

Sir: Owing to a severe attack of fever, | have 

| been unable earlier to acknowledge the receipt, 

through Mr. Consul Green, of the memorial dated 

| the 18th instant, and signed and attested by your- 

| self, Mayor of Greytown, to which are appended 

|the signature of a considerable number of resi- 

dents and property-holders of this place. _ 

| With respect to the questions referred to in the 
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5. 95rn Cone....2p Sess. Impeachment of Judge Watrous—Mr. Houston. Ho. or Reps. : 
4 = sf 
w | morial, Lean only at present express my opin- Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir; I was repeating | [Mr. Crark,] argued that this case should not be be 
sat the whole subject of the relations, pro- what the gentleman avowed as his opinion; and | sent to the Senate upon anything short of abso- : 
e, and limits of the kingdom of Mosquito || yet the gentleman specified in the course of his | lute@roof sufficient to convict the judge before ( 
s no doubt shortly be taken into consideration || argument that he would impeach for many things | the Senate. He contends that the same proof M 
proper quarter, with due respect for the | which he named, and which are not indictable un- | which would be required to convict him in the i 
_ privileges, and interests involved, and, I | der the common law, or under any statute of the | Senate, would be necessary in this House to send 4 
L. t but believe, with results favorable to the || country; so that his inconsistency is presented to him to that body for trial. This, Mr. Speaker, 
U sperity and progress of all concerned. the House in a few words. , is a new doctrine in this country; it is a new con- 
[ave to request you, Mr. Mayor, that you Mr. Speaker, if we cannot impeach a judge for | struction of that clause of the Constitution relat- 
will be good enough to communicate this reply | anything short of a crime, for which he may be | ing to impeachment. I refer that gentleman to 
to the signers of the memorial, with my compli- | prosecuted under statute or common law, what | the case of Judge Peck, where the gentlemen who 
s ents, and to accept them yourself from your | security or protection has the countryagainstthe were defending the judge, as well as those who 
, ‘ ry obedient humble servant, misconduct of acorrupt judge? Why, sir, there | were urging his impeachment, agreed that when 
im ’ W.G. OUSELEY is security to someextent wherathe criminal laws | there was reasonable probable cause for prosecu- 
= The Mayor of Greytown. take cognizance of, and punish offenses upon the | tion—probable ground of guilt—the Houseshould 
, part ofa judge; but you have no security against impeach. The argument of Mr. Wirt upon that 
a IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE WATROUS. the thousand and one thingsin which he may vio- | occasion, before the Senate, is conclusive upon 
: late the rights of the parties who m 1y come be- | this question. He there took the ground thatthe ; 
—— wna Ta y fore him, and against whom he may corruptly | actionof this House was similar to thatof a grand 
SPEECH OF HON. G. S. HOUSTON, use the machinery of his court, for which Seana jury; that while the investigation of the House 
OF ALABAMA, not be criminally prosecuted. Ifthe doctrine of | was notnecessarily ex parte, the office of the House 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, the gentleman prevail, the judge may go scotfree, of Representatives was not to ascertain whether 
December 15. 1858 and the parties whose rights have been stricken | the party was guilty or innocent of the charges 
-~¢ tga eas eden lown must suffer. Mr. Speaker, the dangers of || preferred against him, but whether the proof was 
House having under consideration the resolutions m . : : sa = in - . t ae I . 
tl ae dis . the misconduct of a judge, arising from his mal- | sufficient to make the case worthy of a further trial. 
ted by the Committee on the Judiciary, in reference | practices in those cases which are not prohibited Mr. Speaker, if it be the office of this House to 
: to the impeachment of Judge Watrous— and made punishable by the criminal laws of the ascertain the guilt or innocence of the party, why 
o Mr. HOUSTON said: country, are much greater and more alarming || the necessity of a trial in the Senate? I ask the 
‘ Mr. Speaker: It is impossible, in the course’ than those that are thus punishable. In those | gentleman from New York, if his view of the 
D. of one hour, for any gentleman to debate the va- || cases where the law inflicts a punishment, if the |, duty of the House be the correct one, and was so 
a rious points that arise in this case; and it is less | judge is a bad man, he would be naturally in- | intended by the framers of the Constitation, why 
‘ in my power than it isin that of almost anyother | clined to avoid such indictable crimes. f, how- |) send the ease to the Senate at all? Why notsettle 
we member of the House, because, naturally, | speak | ever, you establish the doctrine enunciated by the | it here? Why go to the additional expense and 
‘. slowly. I shall, therefore, omit many of the gentleman from Georgia, you will find that all | trouble of requiring the Senate to try him again? 
matters that have been presented to the House, judges who are disposed to be corrupt, will feel And, as another proof that the gentleman is 
‘ for the reason that itis my purpose to press those | free from restraint. Such are controlled only by | wrong, I need only refer to the fact that when a 
points only which I believe are conclusive of the |, their fear of punishment. case goes from here to the Senate for trial, the 
; case. Allow me, by way of illustration, to puta few |) members of that body resolve themselves, under 
a In what, Mr. Speaker, are we engaged to-day? cases which seem to me to settle this point too | a constitutional requirement, into a court; they, 
6 Are we trying the guilt or innocence of Judge conclusively to require further examination. Sup- || for that trial, become fudges. ‘They are called up 
Watrous, as the gentleman from Georgia seemed | pose a judge should go upon the bench drunk, | and sworn to try the case as judges, and a two- 
ce to believe? No, sir; we are only investigating the unfit to discharge the duties of his office: would | thirds vote is necessary to convict. So the gen- 
= charges against him, in order to see whetherthose |) the gentleman contend that he ought not to be | tleman must be mistaken. I put this case: sup- 
nd charges, under the proof that is before the House, impeached? Suppose a judge should speak toa | pose, in aninvestigation in this House, there was 
sf make out a case that ought to be further investi- lawyer whorises to address him, ‘*Sir, you have | a contrariety of evidence, a conflict of proof, so that 
a gated by the only tribunal that has power, under | no right to come into my court; | will not al- it embarrassed the minds of gentlemen to determ- 
sat the Constitution, to pass upon his guilt or inno- | low you to appear in my court.’? The lawyer | ine on which side was the preponderance: | would 
oe cence. And what is Judge Watrous doing? He | says, ** But, your honor, | was employed to ap- 











is resisting, not the finding of his guilt; he is re- 
sisting a proposition which is pending before the 
House, that he shall be transferred to the Senate, 
where he can be heard in a fair, public, open trial, 
and where he can prove his innocence, if innocent 
he be. The resolution reported by that branch 
of the committee with which I concur, does not 
determine hisguilt or innocence. It simply pro- 
poses to impeach him for high crimes and misde- 
meanors, and to turn him over to the only court 
competent, under the Constitution, to try him. 
Gentlemen say, however, that if you send him to 
the Senate it is a stain upon his character. 1 
would like to know how much more his character 
would be stained if he should go before the Senate 
for trial,than itis now, with these charges and this 
evidence hanging over him? Why, sir, it is but 
an act of justice to the party himself, if he be in- 
nocent, to let him go where he can vindicate his 
honesty and prove his innocence, and stand forth 
before the world without this withering stain 
upon his character. 

It is said, however, that the expense of sending 
him to the Senate will be great; and that it would 
be wrong to send him before that body for trial 
because it would consume so much time. That 
isnoargument. Itdoes not affect the merits of 
the case. If he ought to go to the Senate for trial, 
there is no consideration of expense or of the con- 
sumption of time that ought to weigh with us; but 
he ought to be sent before that tribunal, where he 
might have a public trial, which would be satis- 
factory to the country, to the State of Texas, and 
which ought to be satisfactory to the judge him- 
self. The gentleman from Georgia, however, says 
he does not consider that this House has the con- 
Stitutional power to impeach, unless it be for the 
violation of some law, which violation is indictable 
in your courts, and punishable accordingly. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. What is that? 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
said. 


I cannot repeat what I have | 


pear in this case by Mr. A B; Lam not aware 
that there is any disqualification resting upon 
me.”’ ** Sitdown, sir, you shall not appear in my 
court!’’ «*Why not, will your honor tell me? Am 
I not a member of the bar?’’ ** Mr. Clerk, strike 
that man’s name from the roll of attorneys.”’ Is 
that an offense for which a judge could be prose- 
cuted criminally? Certainly not. Yet every mem- 
ber of this House will admit that it is a proper 
case for impeachment. But why illustrate by these 
supp@sed cases, when there are cases—prece- 
dents—established by the House and the Senate, 
which are conclusive of the point. ‘There is the 
case of Judge Peck, with charges precisely like 
this—using his court to oppress an attorney— 
whose triak was initiated in the House and sus- 
tained by the House. Judge Peck was put upon 
his trial before the Senate, and the charges there 
investigated. It is true, that two-thirds of that 
body did not vote to convict him, but sull the case 
was entertained and tried by the Senate, and the 
precedent is conclusive. 

Again, sir, I hold in my hand, but have not the 
time to read, an accountof the trial of Judge Pick- 
ering, of New Hampshire. ‘There were four arti- 
cles of impeachment filed in the Senate by the 
House of Representatives against him. The last 
of the four was that he went upon the bench ina 
state of intoxication—when he was drunk; you 
could not indict a judge for that. There is no 
law in this country under which you can indicta 
judge for getting drunk, or appearing upon the 
bench drunk; yet the House of Representatives, 
by an almost unanimous vote, sustained the arti- 
cles of impeachment, and the Senate convicted | 
him by a vote of nineteen to seven upon that 
charge. So it appears that Judge Pickering was | 
impeached by the House, upon that with other | 

|| articles, convicted by the Senate, and dismissed 

| from his office. Can further argument be neces- | 
|sary? I presume not. 

|| Another question, upon which I will say a word 


| the only court in which he ean 


like to know what we should do in that case? Here 
are witnesses who prove charges against the judge 
which ought to cause his impeachment; here are 
other witnesses who swear differently; and in that 
condition of things the case is brought before the 
Llouse. "Fhe minds of members may be in doubt; 
and yet will you turn that judge loose upon the 
country with such a cloud hanging over and im- 
peaching his honesty, his integrity, and tell the 
people of his district that they must have their 
rights adjudicated by him? Would my friend 
from New York [Mr. Cuarx] have a judge sit 
upon atrial involving his life, his liberty, or his 
rights of property, when the testimony of re- 
spectable men (as is true of the case before us) 
showed the fact that he was corrupt, notwith- 
standing there might be proof, to a greater or 
less extent, of a counter character? 

Now, sir, the true rule,in my judgment, is 
this: not that the Honse, as a mere grand jury, 
should hunt up is evidence from one side. Itis 
our duty to get such evidence, if we can, as will 
present the true state of the case; not that we 
should go to the prosecutor alone, or to the other 
side alone, but that it is the duty of the commit- 
tee, as it is the duty of the House, to examine 
into the truth of the case; to send for witnesses 
who know the truth, and will tell the truth; and 
when those witnesses show a fair, probable 
ground of accusation against the judge, to send 
the case to the Senate, where he may be fairly put 
upon his trial, and vindicated if innocent, or pun- 
ished if guilty. My doctrine is, that in an investi- 
gation before this House—such as the onein which 
we are now engaged—if doubt rests upon my 


_mind, I should give the benefit of that doubt in 


favor of an outraged and injured people—in favor 
of a trial; and the very doubt which I would give 
here in favor of putting the party upon trial before 

be tried, might in- 
duce me, were | a Senator, to acquit him. You 
cannottry the case in this House; and if you turn 
the party loose upon a mere balance of testimony, 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentleman || or two, has arisen in the course of this debate; it | his character is not vindicated, nor is he ina con- 


stated my position? 


\| is this: My friend from New York, before me, |! dition to try causes. He is only in a condition to 
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35ru Cona....2p Sess. 


be brought before the House again, and have his 
case reéxamined at some subsequent Congress 
—as will be the case here if you dis harge gis 
judge withouta trial. Itis the duty of the House, 
‘where there is shown to be a fair ground of an 
offense such as is impeachable, to impeach. 

lL admit, Mr. Speaker, as a general rule, thata 
judge has the right to purchase and sell land, as 
other persons have; but | want you, and | want 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Crark,] to 
tell me whether Judge Watrous should not be 1m- 
peache dif he were to buy land, the title of which 
was then in litigation before his court? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. If he did, he 
would have disqualified himself from deciding the 
title. 

Mr. HOUSTON. He would have disqualified 
himself for the discharge of a portion of hisduty, 
and my friend would say, ** impeach him for it.” 
If that is true, (and I am satisfied I do not mis- 
understand him,) | would like him to tell me the 
difference in principle between the two cases. 
W hatis the difference between the case where the 


property is then in litigation before the court of 


which he is judge, and the case where the parties 
(as I think | will show of the case under discus- 
sion) agreed, at the time of the purchase, that the 
property should be brought into liugation in his 
court? ‘There can be none. I assimilate this case 
to the one where a judge goes upon the bench 
drank. In that case he ought to be impeached. 
Why? Because he disqualifies himself for the 
discharge of his duties; and because he brings dis- 
repute upon his court. ‘The judge who enters into 
a speculation of land, the ttle of which ts dis- 
puted, and disputed upon the same ground upon 
which the large mass of the real estate of the 
country is disputed, disqualifies himself to that 
extent for the discharge of his duties; and being 
thus disqualified by his own act, he sull holds his 
office and receives the emoluments. He is, by 
his own act, disqualified in both cases. I assert 
thata judge has no right to disqualify himself by 
either mode; and if he should do so he should be 
impeached. 

But gentlemen say that Judge Watrous did not 
disqualify himself by the purchase he made. Let 
ussee. Allagree that he bought the land; and the 
question is, what was the condition of the title 
when he bought it? Read Judge Watrous’s own 
statement. He tells you, on the second page of 
his last memorial to this House, when replying to 
what the committee had reported, that the reason 
why there was great trouble in his office, was 
that— 


* Its land tities were involved in controversy by the cir 
cumstances attending the transition of the State from de- 
pendence to independence,and by the supervening necessity 
for the reconcilement of the codes of proprietary conces 
sions under the Crown of Spain; of colonization under the 
authority of the Mexican Republic; of revolutionary and 


head right or setUement grants by the Republic or State of 


Texas,” 

If you will examine the evidence, you will find 
that Lapsley swears that, when this purchase was 
made, he expected liligation. In answer to ques- 
uons, he says, (p. 120:) 


* Question. When you purchased, you were aware, of 
course, that it would be necessary to lgjng suits in order to 
eject the persons on the land? 

* Answer. Yes, sir; | understood that there were men 
who were called squatters on the land. Mr. League spoke 
of them as being on the land. 

* Question, Was it contemplated, at that time, that suits 
were to be brought? 

“ Yinswer. Yes, sir; I calculated that suits would become 
necessary.’’ 


Colonel Lapsley, in his letter to Judge Hughes, | 


of the 31st October, 1850, at page 122, says: 


“ This land, as you are probably informed, was purchased 
by me of Mr. League for a company of genuemen, includ- 
ing Judge Watrous, Mr. League, and myselt. | understand 
an arrangement was made with you to bring suit for the re- 
covery of possession by Messrs. Price & Frow. 
is to have suit brought,if practicable, to the next term of 
the United States court, as Mr. League will inform you.” 


And in his evidence, at page 123, he said: 

**T wish to state, in connection with a remark in this let- 
tor, that I was informed by Major Frow and Major Price, 
on their return from Texas, that they had employed Judge 
stnaie to bring the suit, provided we were to purchase the 
kk 

And in explanation, at page 157, he says: 

* After the word ‘land,’ add the words ‘ and suit became 
necessary, as expected,’ so as to read: ‘ provided we were 
to purchase the Jand, and suit became necessary, as ex- 
pected. 


Look at League’s evidence. 
212:) 

** Question. Did you expect any litigation ? 

* uswer. 1 expect litigation on everything. 

* Question. You expected litigation ? 


** inswer. [ did not know but that there might be litiga- | 


tion 


** Question. Because of the uncertainty of titles, and by 
reason of locations ? 


** Jnswer. Yes, sir; if you go out, before you return you 
Wil have some squatter upon your land.” 


ile uses a strong figure—if a man should leave 
his land, before he returns he would find some 


squatter upon it. Colonel Lapsley says expressly, | 
and in all the various places where he has been | 


examined he continues to repeat, notwithstand- 
ing great efforts were made to get him to say other- 


wise, that he expected litigation when he bought | 


the land. If the parties expected it, (and that 
cannot be doubted,) there can be no difference 


between this case and the one which the gentle- | 


man from New York says would be impeachable. 
‘There is another circumstance. What was the 
condition of this land, at the date of purchase? 


Here was a land grant of eleven leagues of land. | 


Ordinarily, there are about forty-eight thousand 
acres of land in an eleven-league grant. Judge 
Ilughes swears that there were about twenty 


thousand acres more than that, in this grant, | 


making it nearly seventy thousand acres. And 
what was given forit? Seven thousand dollars 
for about seventy thousand acres of fine, rich 
Texas land, together with some ten thousand acres 
of land scrip or certificates! 

Now, sir, | would suppose the $7,000 would 
have been repaid by the land serip alone which ac- 


companied the sale, and which was sold and trans- | 


ferred to the Lapsley company, with the land, so 
that the land was obtained virtually for nothing. 
Why was it that Nathaniel F. Williams, being 
the brother of Mrs. St. John, understanding the 
titles of Texas lands and the value of Texas lands, 


should have sold sixty or seventy thousand acres | 
of land and the land scrip I have spoken of, be- | 


longing to his sister, for $7,000, when the land 
scrip itself would probably have repaid the pur- 
chase money? There is something in this which 


shows that there was no confidence in the title; | 
and that those acquainted with it could not believe | 
No one can reasonably be- | 


it was a good one. 
lieve that it was sold or bought as a good title, 
and more especially when you see the deed to 
League being without warranty of title. 
Gentlemen say thatif Judge Watrous knew at the 
time of the purchase that suits were to be brought 
in his court, then he ought to be impeached. I 
understood the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Davis] to attempt to draw a distinction in regard 
to the time when the interest of Judge Watreus 
accrued; but that can make no difference4n the 
principle. I understood him to say that if the 


evidence established the fact that at the time of | 


the purchase, and as a part of the consideration, 
it was understood that Judge Watrous was to use 
the machinery of his court for the purpose of. ad- 
vancing the speculation and getting the case out 
of Texas, then he ought to be impeached. Now, 
a word as to that. Can there be any difference 
in the cases because of the fact of such under- 
standing having been had at the time of the con- 


, tract, or of its having been had afterwards? If 


Judge Watrous had gone into that trade saying, 


‘you may bring the suits in my court, and I will | 


transfer them to New Orleans, so as to avoid a 
trial before a Texas jury,’’ it is admitted he would 
have well deserved to be impeached. Suppose the 
trade had been made honestly; suppose it had 
been made without reference to the use of his 
court; but that, after the transaction was concluded, 
the parties should have concluded that it would 


Our desire |, 2dvance their interests to bring the suits in Judge 


Watrous’scourt, and Judge Watrous had assented 


| to that: what difference would there be in the de- 


ree of criminality? The charge is, that Judge 
atrous gave the use of his court corruptly; in 


| the one case, for his interest in the land; in the 


other case, for the purpose of advancing the in- 
terests of the partnership. The consideration was 
the advancement of his own speculation, and the 
security of the title which he had thus acquired. 
It is true that the legal title having been vested in 
a citizen of another State, that person had the 
right to sue in the Federal court of Texas. But, 
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| suppose the proof shows that, while that must be 
acknowledged as a right, it was talked over be. 
tween the judge and the other parties, and that 
the judge agreed to, and acquiesced in the under. 
standing that suits were to be brought in his own 
court for his benefit; then, I say, the bargain is 
| as corrupt as if it had been the understandine “ 
| initio. - 
| Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to ask whether 
there is any proof of that? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I feel satisfied that | can 
show that the fact is conclusively proven. [ wij] 
not ask the House to rely on my word for it, | 
will refer to the pages where the proof is to be 
found. Gentlemen will find it in Lapsley’s testj- 
mony, (pp, 126, 128, 132, 147, 148, and 149;) also 
a corroboration in, Love’s testimony, (pp. 335° 
336,) and in League’s, (p. 213.) I willreada para- 
graph or two, at the risk of losing the time which 
perhaps I ought to appropriate to other branches 
of the subject. I regard this as an important 
| point in the case—a controlling point. I have 
stated my grounds broadly, and [ wish to sustaip 
them by reference to the proof. 

Will the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr, 
BarkspaLe,| who, | know, desires to obtain the 
facts as they exist—as I hope we all desire in 
this matter—bear with me till I call his attention 
| toa letter written by Mr. Lapsley to Mr. League, 
under date of December 30, 1851—a letter which 
I have no doubt speaks the truth, and is not in- 
fluenced by passion, or prejudice, or sympathy? 
Referring to the purchase as made at Selma, and 
giving reasons why the case should not be tried 
in Texas, Colonel Lapsley says: 


“In such cases the prejudices and sympathies of juries 
would very naturally incline them to favor the defendants, 
more especially if some of the jury (a very likely case) 
should be interested in the question on the side of the de- 
fendants, or should have relatives or friends so interested, 

* These considerations induced me to suppose (and so I 
thought we all agreed at the time of the purchase) that it 
would be better to have the case tried in New Orleans than 
anywhere in Texas. 

** In the trial of these cases, I do not know exactly what 
questions will be submitted to the jury, but if any control- 
ling question should be submitted to a jury biased by preju- 
dice, interest, or partiality, T would fear the result, and 
would prefer, if practicable, to avoid such an ordeal.” 


How could the trial before a Texas jury have 
been avoided? The gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. 
STepuHens] says that Mr. League was a non-resi- 
dent, and could as well have brought the suits as 
Mr. Lapsley. Suppose that were true; there was 
yet another thing to be accomplished in order to 
secure a trial of this case out of Texas, and to put 
it out of the influence of a Texas jury; and that 
was, to interest the judge of the Federal court in 
the speculation with the legal title in a non-resi- 
dent. League, suing withoutan interest in the land 
being owned by the judge, would have been com- 
pelled to try the case before a Texas jury. That 
was what they intended to avoid. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, 1 desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Alabama whether, if any one else in 
Texas but the judge had had his interest in the 
lands, the case could have been removed for trial 
to Louisiana? 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is no law of the United 
States that authorizes a change of venue in the 
United States courts. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I would ask the gentle- 
man whetcer, if any other citizen of Texas had 
owned Judge Watrous’s interest, the case could 
have been transferred ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. No, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Suppose the 
land had been sold to a kinsman of Judge Wat- 
rous: how would it have gone? 

Mr. HOUSTON. In that case it might prob- 
ably have gone to another State. Why did they 
not put the title in a kinsman? Where is the 
evidence that he had a kinsman there to receive 
the interest? 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman must excuse 
me. Unless my time is to be extended, I cannot 
yield to him. I have not interrupted gentlemen, 
and unless my time is to be extended, I cannot 
submit to be interrupted by them. abi 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I only desire 
to answer the gentleman’s question. I want the 
House to understand that the gentleman will not 
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allow himself to be corrected on an important 
‘oint in the testimony. 
Mr. HOUSTON. What is it? 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentleman 
said that it was proved by the testimony that it 
was understood at the time of the contract that 
the suit should be brought in Judge Watrous’s 
court. Now, | call the gentleman’s attention to 
. testimony of Lapsley, who swears thatathere 
no such understanding expressed or under- 


t 
Lilt 


was 
st od. E 

Mr. HOUSTON. Sir, that shows what the 
gentleman has already exhibited in his speech, 
that he knows nothing about the case. I have 
already read from Colonel Lapsley’s letter to Mr. 

¢ . e ‘ > 
League; I will now read from Colonel Lapsley’s 
evidence, page 128: 

“ Question, (by Mr. Chapman.) Was it mentioned in 
the course of the consultation at Selma where the suits 
should be brought? 
~ « 8nswer. | think that thing was spoken of between my- 
selfand my friends. I have no particular recollection, but 
J presume it was spoken of. It was a matter which [ sup- 
posed was understood. 

« Question. Was it understood that the suits should be 
brought in the United States court at that tne? 

“Answer. Yes; and the first intimation which [ got of 
the contrary desire or intention was from Jucge Hughes, 
stating that he preferred to have the eases tried in ‘Texas. 
] do not recollect anything definite on that subject, further 
than that the matter was talked over. My own opimion 
was very decidedly made up. 

“ Question. Why did you prefer that the suits should be 
brought in the United States court? 

“« answer. I preterred it for the reasons stated in my let- 
ter to Leagne; because I had understood that there was 
some prejudice prevailing in ‘lexas against titles of this 
kind, and [ was afraid to risk it before a loeal jury.” 


Also, speaking of the same subject, he says: 
“ Question. Was that spoken of? 


“ Answer. I presume it was spoken of, although I cannot | 


state positively. I think it was spoken of. 

* Question. In the presence of Judge Watrous? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. I cannot say that Judge Watrous 
ever said a word on the subject of bringing suits in ‘Texas. 
My consultations were principally with the gentlemen in 
Alabama, with whom I was associated.” 

I could read other paragraphs of his evidence, 
but these abundantly establish what I have stated, 
and as fully disprove the statement of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

This, sir, is the proof, and it is as strong as the 
English language can make it; and now you can 
appreciate the speech of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Who asserted that there was no proof tend- 
ing to show any such thing. 

But, sir, I read again from pages 148, 149, 
while Colonel Lapsley was being examined by 
Judge Hughes, attorney for Judge Watrous. 
This shows that Judge Watrous participated in 
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Hughes) had examined the papers, and that you had pro 
nounced in favor of the title, and that he was entirely sat- 
isfied that the tithe was good. ; 

* Question. L understand you, then, to say that you can 
not specify any other participation than that in the thing 
going on there ? 

** Answer. Judge Watrous spoke of the quality of the 
land. That the lands were valuable, being situated on the 
Brazos river. That was a matter which came up in the 
course of conversation.’ 

Turn to page 335, and you will find the follow- 
ing in Love’s evidence, speaking of Judge Wat- 
rous’s interest in the Lapsley land. He says: 

* Question. You had your information from hearsay ? 

Answer. From Judge W himself. 

Question. Judge Watrous liimself had told you who the 
parties in interest in these suits were ? 

** Answer. He told me before the suits were 

© Question 


itrous 


brought. 
How long before the suits were brought? 

* Answer. [ think a very short time before the writs were 
issued; or it may have been at the time that I was issuing 
the writs. I was interested in these suits; they were very 
profitable. 

** Quesiion. And either at the time of your issuing the 
Writs, or shortly before, you had a conversation with Judge 
Watrous about them? 

* Answer. It was a voluntary communication on hts part. 
Judge Watrous and myself have been friends for twenty 
years. We had been a stranger to me, and never been intro- 
duced. He used to come into my office. We had discussed 
all these questions years and years before. He came into 
my office at the time the writs were being issued, I think; 
and he said, in substance, ‘ this is one of my eases; I am 
interested in this case. You will lose your fees, because 
they will have to go elsewhere to be tried.” 


This shows that Judge Watrous saw the writs 
when they were being issued, and evidenced no 
surprise or objection to the suits being instituted 
in hiscourt. He treated itas a matter understood 
and expected by him; yet the gentleman from 
Georgia very confidently and unconditionally as- 
serts that there is no evidence tending to fastena 
knowledge or understanding upon him. What 


| an overpowering thing this book of evidence has 


proven itself to be, and especially to gentlemen 
who have not properly examined its contents ! 

Mr. League says: 

** Question. The question IT am asking you is, was any- 
thing said about the tribunal, in which any litigation might 
result, owing to the peculiar character of land titles in Texas, 
should be conducted—whether they should be in the State 


| court or Federal court? 


** Answer. My impression is, there was something spoken 


| of itat the time. This ease of Santiago del Valle was soon 


the negotiations at the time they were going on, || 


at Selma, Alabama, and which resulted in the 
purchase, and the only purchase, of that land, to 
which Judge Watrous was a party. It will not 
be pretended that he had any interest in the land 
until the trade at Selma, Alabama: 


** Question. When you met on the second oceasion for || 


the purpose of executing the papers, was your attention 
called at any time, and if at any time, at what time, to the 
fact that Judge Watrous was present? 

“Answer. We all met there—Judge Watrous and the rest 
of us. 

* Question. When you first arrived was he there, or did 
he come in afterwards ? 

“Inswer. It puzzles me to say. I cannot recollect. 

** Question. State what occurred in relation to the war- 
ranty being urged on him; did Judge Watrous urge him to 
sign it? 

“* Answer. I think he did. 

** Question. Did he participate otherwise actively in the 
proceedings towards the execution of this instrument, be- 
sides in that particular, except when he came to sign it? 

“Answer, I think all the parties were present when it 
was read. I read it over. Mr. League protested that it 
was wrong to require him to execute such a deed. I[ think 
I remarked, ‘ It is nothing more than you yourself assert. 
You say you have undoubted confidence in your title, and 


~~ 


to come up, and to be decided, and the decision was looked 
upon as settling the question of our title.”? 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I feel authorized by 
the evidence in saying that it was agreed at Selma, 
at the time of making the contract, and we are 
bound to believe as a part of the contract, that the 
suits should be brought in the Federal court of 
Texas, presided over by Judge Watrous, for the 
murpose of getting the case out of Texas—avoid- 
ing the trial before a ‘Texas jury, and that Judge 
Watyous was present when that agreement was 
made, and assented to it. 

Mr. TAPPAN. I desire to correct the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOUSTON. No, sir; I cannot yield. If 
I had time, I could show thatthe gentleman made 
many gross mistakes in the statement of the tes- 
timony in his speech. 

Mr. TAPPAN. I want but one minute. 

Mr. HOUSTON. No, sit; I decline to yield. 
The gentleman did not confine himself to the tes- 
timony in his own speech, and I do not wish to 
be interrupted by himnow. Iam endeavoring to 
give this case a candid, fair, and impartial exam- 


|| ination before this House. 


| gentleman to 


Mr. TAPPAN. I merely want to refer the 





Mr. HOUSTON. I cannot yield. And to 
corroborate that testimony is the statement of 


|| Thomas M. League, a witness whom I confess I 
believe wholly unworthy ofcredit; but Thomas M., | 


that your counsel, Judge Hughes, has given you this ad- | 


vice; why not sign it?? Judge Watrous told him, * You 
can sign it with perfect safety, Mr. League, because I am 
satisfied that the title is good.’ As to urging him particu- 
larly, I do not know that he was very urgent about it; but 
he advised him to sign the paper. Mr. League hesitated for 
some time. I am inclined to think that the reason of his 
hesitation was to see if I would not recede. ‘The other 
gentlemen seemed to leave it to me to fix that matter. I 
think, perhaps, I made this remark, or something equiva- 
lent to it, that unless that paper, or something equivalent 
to it, was signed, I would not go into the matter; and it 
Was at that time that Judge Watrous advised him, or rather 
urged him to sign the paper, and he did sign it. 

© Question. Do you recollect his participating in what 
Was said or done there, beyond that advice, and the sign- 
ing of the agreement when it was read? 

“ Answer, No further than his stating that you (Mr. 





| 


League, himself, says that this thing was talked of 
about the time of the negotiations at Selma, Ala- 
bama; that the court in which the suits should be 
brought was spoken of in conversation there, so 
the evidence upon that point, as I understand it, 
is mostly, if not wholly, on one side. It is true 
that in one part of League’s evidence he says his 
recollection is confused upon these points, but the 
very fact of his recollecting such conversation, 
though confused as he states it, is in itself proof 


| that the whole matter of suing, and the court in 
| which the suits should be instituted, was talked 


over and agreed upon. 


It is replied, as an answer to what I have said on |) 
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this point, that Judge Watrous gave Judge Hughes 
$200 to bring suits in the State courts. Judge 
Watrous makes the same statement. Hear him 
on that point: 

“T was anxious, when it became necessary to sue, that 
the litigation should be had in the courts of the State, and 
inguired of Judge Hughes how much money it would take 
to bring the suit and commence the litigation in the State 
courts. He stated to me that $200 would be enough, and I 
paid him that amount forthat purpose out of my own pocket 
to insure the eertainty that the litigation which I had not 
anticipated, but which had now become necessary, should 
be had in the courts of the State. lhave been informed by 
Judge Hughes that he did so bring the suit. But Mr. Laps 
ley, who had control of the matter, by reason of the legal 
title, was unwilling to trust the decision of the State courts, 
and wished the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and directed the suitto be brought in the district 
court of the United States at Galveston.”’ 

In this language there is nothing ambiguous; 
itis plain and positive. Is his statement true or 
false? He says: I was anxious when it became 
necessary to sue, that the litigation should be had 
in the courts of the State. Where is the evi- 
dence of that? Can such evidence be fouhd? 
League remembers very confusedly that Watrous 
said something on that subject just before or 
about the time of the trade at Selma. Colonel 
Lapsley heard him express some such sentiment 
after the suits had been tried at New Orleans, and 
after he had been threatened with an impeach- 
ment for his conduct; yet, these will not prove 
the truth of his statement. Colonel Love says 
Judge Watrous came into the office when the 
writs were being issued; saw them; saw what 
was being done; spoke of it; spoke of the cases, 
but made no objection to the suits as they were 
being brought; said not a word about the State 
courts; treated it as a matter well understood; 
said the case would have to go elsewhere for trial. 
That of itself triumphantly disproves the truth of 
his statement. But, Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to do 
the judge no injustice, and therefore let me refer 
to the evidence tendered by himself. Of course, 
if his statements be true, and not intended to mis- 
lead and deceive the House, his own reference 
will sustain him. He says he paid Judge Hughes 
$200 out of his own pocket to insure the certainty 
that the litigation which I had not anticipated, but 
which had now become necessary, should be had 
in the State courts. Now become necessary ? 
When? You would suppose he referred toa time 
before the suits were brought. No one can sup- 
pose anythingelse, Suits were instituted in Jan- 
uary, 1851, and his word now must refer to some 
time before that. Again, he says: ‘* Dut Mr. Laps- 
ley—who had control of the matter, by reason of the 
leral litle, was unwilling to trust the decision of the 
State courts, and wished the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—directed the suit to be 
brought in the district court of the United States at 
Galveston.’? Now, Mr. Speaker, will you not be 
much astonished to learn that the $200 he paid 
Judge Hughes to ‘insure the certainty’’ of the 
suits in the State courts were paid a year or two 
after the suits had been instituted in the Federal 
courtat Galveston? Judge Hughes, the attorney 
of Judge Watrous, and a witness, being exam- 
ined on the suggestion of Judge Watroug, says: 

* [ believe the suits were commenced in the fall or win- 
ter of 1852, after my return from this city home.” - ’ 

. YY ; “As to that suit at Waco, it is a differ 
ent thiag entirely. I have already stated that I commenced 
that suit at the request of Judge Watrous, who gave me 
$200 to pay for the expenses of the commencement of it, 
because, he said, he wanted the question decided, He 
wished the suit brought in order that the question might be 
determined in the State courts, so that he might not be sub- 
ject to imputation.”’ ° ° ° * ? “ 

** Question, (by Judge Watrous.) What was about the 
time of your bringing that suit atmy request; was itin 1552 
or 1853? 

« Answer, I stated in my former testimony that it was 
after my return from Washington city in 1852.7? 

So, instead of Judge Watrous making a truth- 
ful statement in his answer as to the institution 
of the Lapsley suits, he made a statement by 
which he must have intended to deceive every 
person who might read it. You will bearin mind 
that the suits were brought in the Federal court 
at Galveston, January, 1851, and Hughes says 
the suits were brought in the State court in the 


' fall or winter of 1852; and it turns out to be true 


that Judge Watrous never made an effort to have 
suits brought in the State courts until he found 
he was likely to be impeached. After it had been 
mentioned against him in the committee-room, 
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then it appears he borrowed $200 of his friend 
Holman and paid it to Hughes, and instructed 
Hughes to sue in the State court, so he might not 
be subject to imputation. 

There is another circumstance, Mr. Speaker, 
which I would like to have explained. The evi- 
dence shows Judge Watrous to be insolvent; it 
also shows that, although $20,000 have been paid 
by the other partners, he has never paid a dime; 
and further, he has never been called on to paya 
dime. Why is this? He is one fourth owner of 
the whole purchase; and, although it has been 
several years since the money was paid by his 

artners, yet he has paid nothing, and has not 
es asked to pay anything. Strange indulgence, 
this! Singular favoritism towards the judge. So 
much so, that we are very naturally led to the 
inquiry, how and why is this ? 

tis also argued that Judge Watrous had noth- 
ing to do with the suits, and had no right to con- 
trol them; that he could noteven prevent Lapsley 
frgm suing in Watrous’s court. Let me read 
from a letter of Colonel Lapsley to his attorney, 
Hughes, under date 2d November, 1850, some 
two months before the suits were brought. In 
this letter he, in express language, puts his attor- 


ney (Hughes) under the instructions, in part, of 


Judge W atrous, as to the suit to be brought: 


“As Mr. League and Judge Watrous are interested in this 
land, | beg leave to refer you to them in relation to any 
matters relating to the suit to be brouglit,’’ &c. 


Mr. Speaker, I am admonished that my time is 
fast peasing away. IJ wish briefly to speak toa 
few other points. It is said that there was an 
agreement between the lawyers representing the 
case, that it should be removed to Austin, and 
there tried before a lawyer selected by the parties. 
I deny that there is sufficient evidence to prove 
any such agreement. On the contrary, while the 
testimony of two or three witnesses tends to prove 


the existence of such agreement, the letters of 


Colonel Lapsley, which I have before said are 
more reliable than the memory of the withesses 
who have spoken of it, satisfactorily disprove it; 
they show that Judge Hughes contemplated such 
anarrangement. They do notshow an agreement 
made, and the lawyer on the other side swears no 
such agreement was ever made. But why transfer 
the case’ from Galveston to Austin, Judge Wat- 
rous being the judge at both points? And if they 
could agree fora lawyer to try the cases, why 
take them to Austin? Why not try them at Gal- 
veston? The whole thing ts an absurdity. Mr. 
‘Taylor swears he made no such agreement, and 
I am entirely satisfied he told the truth. 

Did Judge Watrous disclose his interest in the 
Lapsley cases at the first term of the court? I 
am well satisfied he did not. Cleveland swears 
he did; but his evidence is entirely worthless; in- 
deed, his shifting and changing, as spread upon 
the pages of this book of testimony, conc!usively 
show him to be wholly unworthy of belief, Shearer 
and Jones swear doubtingly; Love but little bet- 
ter; League is pretty much in Cleveland’s con- 
dition; Judge Hughes fixes the time at which the 
disclosure was made, at the term at which Mr. 
John Taylor made a motion for a transfer of the 
cases to the Austin branch of the court, and the 
record shows that to have been in January, 1852— 
the third term after the suits were instituted. 
While, on the other side, Spencer, Taylor, How- 
ard, Hartley, and others, swear they heard no 
such disclosure. Spencer was one of the defend- 
ants wi.o was there attending to his suit; How- 
ard was his attorney in the case; Taylor was 
the attorney for most of the other detendants; 
Hartley, Atchison,and otherattorneys, were prac- 
ticing attorneys in that court; yetit seems that they 
heard no such disclosure. Then, how is it that the 
disclosure could have been made from the bench, 
and no one, except the immediate officers of court 
and the judge's partner, (League,) and his lawyer, 
(Hughes,) have heard it?) Can any gentleman 
believe the truth of that testimony? Can it be 
that the disclosure could have been made and not 
heard by some one outside of that number? 

The gentleman from Georgia stated that the 
materest of Judge Watrous was disclosed at the 
first term after the suits were brought; he said 
the record proved it, and read from the minutes 
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the orders to which the gentleman from Georgia 
referred, in which that interest was disclosed, 
were not made at the first term, thereby disprov- 
ing the statement. Now, let me refer the gentle- 
man to page 482, where the record shows that at 
the April term, 185], the Lapsley cases were con- 
tinued; that they were so marked on Judge Wat- 
rous’s docket, and in his own handwriting: 

* During the examination of James Love, the clerk of 
the Federal court at Galveston, he was requested by the 
committee to furnish transcripts of the orders entered in 
the Lapsiey cases, in the books produced by him before the 
committee, and of the docket of those cases, to which he 
and his deputy, John 8. Jones, were examined; and such 
transcripts Were produced, as tollows: 

** No. 1.—Trial Docket, April term, 1851. 


* Hughes 346. John W. Lapsley vs. James Marlin; filed 
January 11,1851. Continued. 


* Hughes 347, Taylor. Same vs. Charles Duncan; filed 
January 11, 1851; executed March 5, 1851. Continued. 

“Hughes 348, Taylor. Same vs. Brown; filed January 
11, 1851; executed February 17,1851. Continued. 

* Hughes 3449. Same vs. George Bernard; filed January 
11, 1851; executed February 17, 1851. Continued. 

“Tughes 350, Taylor. Same vs. David Barton; filed 
January 11, 1851; executed Februry 17, 1851. Continued. 

* Hughes 351, Taylor. Same es. James Barton; filed 
January 11, 1851; executed February 18, 185]. Continued. 

“Tlughes 352. John W. Lapsley vs. Eliphas Spencer; 
filed January 11, 1851; executed February 18, 1851. Con- 
tinued.”’ 

You will find from the evidence of Colonel Love 
that these entries on the judge’s docket were made 
by Judge Watrous himself, and that not one word 
was said or entered upon his docket disclosing 
his interest, or about his interest in any way; and 
these entries on the minutes were read to Judge 
Watrous, and notin the least objected to by him; 
and notwithstanding these facts, during the Jan- 
uary term of 1852, Jones, the deputy clerk, swears 
that Judge Watrous insisted that he should make 
an entry changing the continuances thus marked 
in his own handwriting, to make them read as by 
consent; and he did so. Again: Taylor says he 
never made such an agreement, and that he never 
heard of it until he saw the evidence of it ex- 
hibited in the committee-room here. Why did 
Judge Watrous direct that these entries should be 
made to read by agreement of parties? Had he 
the righttodo so? The attorney swears he never 
consented to thechange. Jones swears he did it 
at the instance of Judge Watrous. Yet, in the 
face of this mutilation of the record, gentlemen 
say he should not be tried, 

Love, (p. 341,) speaking of the continuances 
as originally entered in the minutes of court, says: 

* Question. Did the judge know of these orders ? 

* “Inswer. I presume so. 

** Question. You do not know he did? 

** vinswer. I do not know other than that I saw them on 
the books. I read the orders to him every morning, and I 
presume he knew the orders were on the books. 

** Question, (by the Cuarrman.) Every morning when 
you go into court, you read the orders of the preceding day ? 

** “Answer. Yes, sir.’’ 

But it is said that he disclosed his interest to 
certain parties. What is a disclosure of interest, 
unless the disclosure is made publicly or to the 
parties interested—the parties who have a right 
to avail themselves of it if they can? Yet there 
is no satisfactory proof that he did so disclose. 
On the contrary, tite most reliable evidence is that 
the suits were carried from term to term without 
such disclosures being made or put upon record. 
Mr. Taylor, who was then the attorney for most 
of the defendants in the Lapsley suits, not only 
says he made no agreement to substitute a lawyer 
to try the cases in place of the judge; that he made 
no consent or agreement to transfer the cases to 
Austin; but that he made no agreement to change 


\ former entries, as Judge Watrous insisted that 


Jones, his deputy clerk, should do, and as was thus 
done. Mr. ‘Taylor swears that he made a regular 
motion in court to have certain suits transferred to 
Austin. And while he was arguing it, the judge 
granted his motion; and he supposed his case 
went to Austin by virtue of such motion and the 
orders upon it. There are orders on the minutes 
marked as erroneous, and are precisely as Taylor 
remembered them, excepting the marking them as 


_erroneous. Those orders were entered upon the 
' record of Judge Watrous’s court. Afterwardsa 


consent or agreement was entered upon the rec- 
ord, and the former orders marked erroneous; 
which Taylorswears he never made or agreed to, 


of the court of the third term. The gentleman || and never heard of until he came into the com- ( 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Bu.tincuvast] showed that || mittee-room. Those orders go on to say that || showingthe connection between the cases, making 
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the counsel agree that all former orders shal] be 
changed, so as to read as if entered by consent 
when the evidence is that they were changed 4 
the instance of the judge himself, and without tl 
consent or knowledge of defendant’s attorney 

I will read one of the entries which Mr. Tay. 
lor proves, and which it seems was entered, and 
afterwards, in ink of different color, marked 
erroypous: 


at 


ie 


ag 


Joun W. Lapstey, 
vs. 
Mircuecy and Warren. § 


**In this case it appearing to the court that the defend 
ants reside within the limits assigned to the branch of the 
district court of the United States for the district of Texas. 
held at Austin, upon the motion of the said defendants, by 
their attorney, John Taylor, Esq., it is ordered that this 
cause be transferred to the said branch of the said court at 
Austin, and that the clerk of this court forward the Papers 
and proceedings therein accordingly, to the said court at 
Austin, upon the payment of his fees by the said defeng. 
ant.”? 

I will now call your attention to one of the other 
entries; | mean one of those purporting to have 
been made by agreement between the attorneys 
of the parties: 

** 365. John W. Lapsley vs. Mitchell and Warren. 

“This day came the parties aforesaid by their attorneys, 
and thereupon the judge of this court having stated that he 
could not sitin this case by reason of a personal interest, 
and of an interest of persons with whom he is connected by 
blood in a part of the subject-matter in contest, the sai 
parties, by their attorneys, agree that this cause be removed 
and transterred to the district of Austin. And further, it js 
agreed that the continuances, and all other orders hereto- 
fore made in this case, be so Corrected as to read as made 
by consent of parties, and not by the order of this court.” 

Let me now read what Mr. Jones, the deputy 
clerk, says about the last entry: 

** Question. Look at the record book and find the entry 
in 1852, or the order transferring the Lapsley cases, and 
tell ne whether you made that, and when you made it? 

Answer. That was made in January, 1852, and by me. 

** Question. Did you make that entry? 


* Answer. I made it on the 6th of January. I made the 
whole of it. 


** Question. (by Mr. Crarx.) By whose order did you 
make that special entry in relation to previous orders? 

** Answer. Judge Watrous insisted that it should be done. 
He insisted that it should be shown that he had not med- 
died with the case.”? 

Mr. League says, at page 247: 


Question. Was the fact of Judge Watrous having an in- 
terest in that tract of land notorious in Texas at the time 
those suits were brought? 


** Answer. I cannot say that it was. I knew it at the 
time the suits were brought. 


** Question. Was it generally known? 
* Answer. I think it was not known until he divulged it 
from the bench, when the cases were called up.” 
Mr. Speaker, it is admitted that Judge Wat- 
rous presided in the Ufford and Dykes trial—was 
\that wrong? In 1830, the State of Coahuila and 
Texas granted to José de Aguirre, Raphael de 
| Aguirre, and Thomas de la Vega, eleven leagues 
| of land each; it is true that the grant was of eleven 
leagues to each one, but it is equally true that 
the three grants were made in the same instru- 
ment, the same concession. Judge Watrous was 
interested with Lapsley who claimed under La 
Vega, through that concession, and through a 
power of attorney, purporting to have been exe- 
cuted in 1832 by the three grantees to Samuel Wil- 
liams authorizing him to sell, &c. Ufford claimed 
under Raphael de Aguirre through the same con- 
cession—same power of attorney &c., so that 
Judge Watrous was interested not only in the ques- 
tion involved in the Ufford and Dykes case, but he 
was interested in the same instruments, or munl- 
mentsof title. It is answered to this, Mr. Speaker, 
that Judge Watrous did not know that the power 
| of attorney used in the Ufford and Dykes trial 
was also an instrument common to both that case 
and the Lapsley cases; that the power was ad- 
| mitted by the attorneys; not read in the trial or 
| hearing of the court, and he should not be blamed 
1 for he could not know it was an instrument com- 
| mon to both sets of cases. [ admit that the power 
of attorney was admitted by consent, but was 
| there nothing else in the case, or that was devel- 
| oped on the trial, to admonish the judge that he 
|| was trying a case involving, not only the same 
| questions, but the same instruments, upon which 
| his own title to his interest in the Le Vega land 
depended. Look at the deposition of Samuel M. 
| Williams which must have been read to the jury. 
|| In that deposition Williams explains the conces- 
sion, and, if I am not mistaken, also the power, 
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clear that the judge must have known what % 
was de il eg. 

" \eain: theré had been a judgment by default 
the Ufford and Dykes case ata previous term 
the court; and it seems the judge’s 8 attention 

ad been called to it by a motion in arrest of judg- 

He went into the office of Judge Hughes, 
where League was, and expressed some concern 

7 Judge Hughes, who was said to 
1c of the judge’s favorites, and who was the 

rney for Lapsley and partners, who claimed 

der La Vega, delivered a message to Mr. Hart- 


y, which I will read: 


it the case. 


«One morning, after the motions had been argued—per- 
. of them—I started out to get Colonel Allen to 

in affidavit of meritorious defense, which had not yet 
putin. As { was returning, I met Judge Hughes at 
ner of my pavement. He was not then employed in 

He spoke to me, and told me that Judge Wat 

ys came into his office the evening before, where he and 
Mr. League were, and said that he was in great perplexity 
that case; that he did not like to see the case go of 

that way; that the motion in arrestof judgment was not 


nt: and that there was no affidavit of a meritorious 
' in supportof a motion fora newtrial.?. * * * * 
“Judge Hughes told me that Judge Watrous said that if I 


iid put in an affidavit of meritorious defense, Judge 
Watrous would grant the motion for a new trial.”’ 

Judge Hughe s in that way succeeded in getting 
into the defense of that case, with the two young 
men (H aver and Thomas P. Hughes) who were 
ig the defendants; and it was partly, if 
notmainly through his influence, that those young 
menagreed to let in the power of attorne y> Jude re 
Hughes at that time being the attorney of Layts- 
ley , Whose interest it was to establish the validity 

f that power of attorney, and furnishing a copy 
to be read against his own clients. Judge Hughes 


repres ne 


“Question. Was any question made as to that power of 
torney, on the trial ? 

‘Inswer. I cannot answer in the affirmative clearly and 

y; but Lean say this: Mr. 'Thomas Hughes was the 

al counsel for the defendants 3 he was a young man, 

residing at Georgetown; Mr. Llartley and myself, in the 


ler numed, were subsequently employed as counsel 5; and 
tthe trial, believing that no substantial objections eould 


made to the power oft attorney, [ insisted that Messrs. 
homas Hughes and Hartley should not object to it; and 
I believe that no objec tions were made.” 
Now, sir, one word to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia,{Mr. Mirtson.] He seems to feel the force 
‘the arguments which have been presented within 
he last few days—that there was a certain power 
f attorney in which Judge Watrous was inter- 
sted, an d that that certain power of attorne y was 
admitted on the Ufford and Dykes trial, with the 
knowledge of Judge Watrous of the fact that it 
was a power in which the judge himself was in- 
terested; and he presents the point that the power 
of attorney may have been good for La Vega and 
not for Aguirre. Ifthe gentleman will look into 

e case, he will find fram the evidence of Hart- 
ley, one of the lawyers in the case, that the de- 
fendant’s attorneys objected to the introduction 
of the original concession as evidence. 

In the case of Ufford vs. Dykes the same con- 
cession gave La Vega and the two Aguirres eleven 
leagues of land each; and that concession, if good 
for one, mus} have been good for all; if bad for 
one, bad for all. That concession was not ad- 
mitted by consent. It was objected to by the 
defendant’s attorne ys; and was obje ected to in part 
upon the ground that the laws of Coahaila and 
Texas did not authorize the Government to grant 
so much land in one concession. The judge over- 
ruled the objection, and permitted the concession 
to go in evidence to the jury, and charged upon 
thatevidence that the concession was good upon 
lts face and ete the title. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The gen- 
tleman does not state the facts, which appeared 
in the testimony, that the concession never was 
read before Judge Watrous, in the Ufford and 
Dykes case; that the case went off upon the stat- 
ute of limitation; that the defendant admitted i 
to be received, and that no question was raised as 


to its validity. {| 


Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolfna. No, sir; 
the proof is complete and full as to those facts. 

Mr. HOUSTON. My hour has nearly expired; 
butif the House will give me time, I will show 
whether that is so or not. I stated that Hartley || 
Swears that he objected to the introduction of the | 
concession, and I'am satisfied that I can show | 
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that he did object. He goes on to state that he 
did object because it conveyed more land than the 
laws allowed. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I challenge 
the gentleman to show that the case did not go 
off upon the statute of limitation. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is not the question be- 
fore us. Here is Hartley’s testimony, and I leave 
the House to determine the question. lL have no 
feeling in this matter other than the discharge of 
my duty. I have no pride in having a trial or- 
dered if the circumstances and proofs do not re- 
quire it; but [ have a pride in making goed what 
I say. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I have as 
little pride as the gentleman; but the gentleman 
having the conckision of the argument, should 
not misstate the testimony. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I did not say the gentleman 
had any pride, nor do 1 care whether he has or 
not. Iam arguing the question upon the facts, 

I am going to read the evidence, and the House 
ean judge whether | am right or wrong. 

{ Here the hamme r fell. 

Mr. HOUSTON, ILhope the <r will allow 
me to read a short extract from Mr. Hartley’s 
evidence sustaining my statement. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I move that the gentle- 
man be allowed thirty minutes longer. 

[Cries of ** No!” * Yes!” and **Go on!’’] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has 
expired, and objection is made to extending his 
time. ‘The que stion is now upon the resolution, 
and the amendment offered thereto. 

[The following is the evidence of Mr. Hartley 
to which Mr. Hovusrtow referred: 

** Question. You stated that the original concession em 
braced the two titles of La Vega and Aguirre 

* Answer. It was to La Vega, Raphael Aguirre 
Maria Aguirre. 

** Question. It was asingle concession embracing three 
graits: 

* nsirer. Yes, sir; and I think one of the objections to 
it was taken upon that ground. The objection was that it 
embraced thirty-three leagues, when the law of Mexico 
provided that no more than eleven leagues should be united 
iu the hands of any one person. 

* Question, (by the CuarRMAN.) 


In your argument you 
and vour colleagnes 


attacked the original concession from 
the States of Coahuila and Texas to the two Aguirres and 
La Vega? 

eduswer. Yes, sir; Thomas P. Hughes and myself. We 
did not argue that question to the jurv. We resisted its ad- 
mission as evidence on that ground at the trial.’”? 


Page 405, Mr. Hartley says: 

‘* The case of those who had no special defense was tried 
first. On each trial my impression is that we took every 
possible objection to the original title, and all possible ob- 


jection we could suggest to the validity of the original con 
cessions themselves.”? 

Again, he says: 

** Question. Will you reflect, in order that you may state 
With some degree of precision, whether there was any ar 
gument to the court or not On any question arising on the 
face ol the power of atlorney: 

* Answer. [do notrecoliect. Tdonot know whether we 
saved the pointornot. We objected tothe sale ander that 
power of attorney, because the sale was really made more 
than seven vears afterwards. The idea was to bring it 
within the presumption that the party who executed the 
power was dead. We made some objection with a view to 
that. We called Mr. Merriman, who was counsel for the 
other side, to prove by him that the deeds under the power 
of attorney were antedated; that they were in his hand 
Writing. and dated prior to the time he wentto Texas. That 
objection was made, but whether it was finally saved or 
not lam notcertain. [think itis possibie thatit was not.’?] 


IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE WATROUS 


SPEECH OF HON. MILES TAYLOR, 
OF LOUISIANA 


In rHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 13, 1858. 
[REVISED.* | 

The House having under consideration the resolutions 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, in reference 
to the impeachinent of Judge Watrous— 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Louisiana, said: 

Mr. Speaker: My position upon the Judiciary 
Committee, and the fact that, as a member of that 
committee, '[ joine od ina report recommending the 


impeachment of Judge Watrous, would seem to 


make it necessary for me to take a part in this 





* For the original report see Cong. Globe, page 59, 


,and José 
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discussion. But, if it had been otherwise, I should 
have felt it my duty to seek the floor for the puc- 
pose of giving expression to my views in regard 
to the great question ‘involved in the re solution 
now before us. That resolution proposes to im- 
peach a judicial functionary of the United States 
for hich crimes and misdemeanors in office. The 
position of the case, however, 1s a singular one. 

We find that there is strong and decided op posi- 
tion made to the resolution, and that that opposi- 
tion is based upon positions whie h, ace ording to 
my notions, are in violation of the principles of 
the Constitution; are opposed to the practice of 
this Government from its very foundation; and, 
if maintained, would, in the end, be subversive of 
the administration of justice. 

It is propose dd by a portion of the committee 
that John C. Watrous, of the State of Texas, 
should be impeached for high crimes and misde- 
meanors. ‘That recommendation is based upon 
facts elicited upon an inquiry had before that com- 
mittee upon two memorials. One of those me- 
morials was presented by Jacob Mussina, a citizen 
of the State of Louisiana. The other was pre- 
sented by Eliphas Spencer, a citizen of the State 
of Texas. It is not now my purpose to engage 
in an argument of, or even to give a recital of, the 
facts which were elicited upon that investigation, 

I shall not engage in any argument in re spect to 
controverted positions on the evidence, but shall 
Si es content myself by a reference to certain 

‘facts which stand uncontroverted and are uncon- 
trovertible, and afterwards attempt to show that 
upon those facts as presented to this House, it is 
our duty to the wage " ut it is our daty to 
ourselves, to accuse John C. Watrous of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and call upon the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the great constitutional 
tribunal, clothed with the exclusive authority to 
condemn or absolve him on that accusation, to 
put him on trial at their bar, 

I will refer first to the facts which are established 
in relation to the memorial of Jacob Mussina. 

In that memorial it is set forth that the conduct 
of Judge Watrous in a certain chancery case pend- 
ing in the district court of the United States, 
within the State of Texas, was unworthy of a 
j udge, and was calculated to injure a citizen, to 
deprive him improperly of his rights, and to dis- 
turb the administration of juste. Upon an ex- 
amination of the record of that case, it will be 
found that that bill in chancery was brought ori- 
ginally in the names of a number of parties, who 
claimed to be the owners of a certain tract of Jand 

under a grant; and in the bill, as presented to that 

court, they asserted themselves to be, as beyond 
all doubt they were, citizens of Mexico; the y as- 
serted themselves to be aliens. In the progress 
of that cause, the right of the counsel who insti- 
tuted the action to represent all those parties, was 
controverted. ‘The fact was put in issue; it was 
submitted to the judge, and the judge, by an order 
passed, recognized the fact that the counse ‘| who 
had filed the bill, was not employed by five out of 
the seven or eight parties. The judge then ordered 
those parties’ names to be stricken from the bill 
as parties complainants; but going beyond the 
limits of ordinary proceedings, in the same order 
it was suggested, and directed, that the counsel 
should have leave to make those persons whose 
names had been stricken from the bill as plain- 
tiffs, parties defendants, upon making the allega- 
tion in the answer, that they were citizens of the 
State of Texas. As citizens of Mexico, they 
could not have been joined in a suit as parties 
defendants, because that would have ousted the 
court of jurisdiction, and the court would have 
been absolute ly w ithout any jur isdiction and with- 
out power to try the cause. The judge knowing 
that fact—for it is to be presumed that judges 
know something—knowing the fact that these 
parties were citizens of Mexico, directed the coun- 
sel to make an assertion of a falsehood upon the 
record, in order that the court might have author- 
ity to proceed. 

Is it necessary to refer to authorities to show 
that the court presided over by Judge Watrous 
was absolutely without jurisdiction in the case 
before it? Does not every one know that the 
courts of the United States are courts of limited 
|| jurisdiction; and that they have no authority 


i) whatever to act in a cause unless it is rightfully 
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before them? and that, unlike courts of general 
jurisdiction, there is no presumption in favor of 
their authority to proceed in any cause, but that 
the facts necessary to give them jurisdicuon must 
be specially shown by the record ? And whatare 
the facts disclosed by the record? Was the case 
yresented one arising under the Constitution or 
oe of the United States? or of treaties made 
under their authority? or one of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction? Not atall. It was one 
of an ordinary character; between ordinary indi- 
viduals; involving a mere controversy as to tide, 
and with respect to which no court of the United 
States could have been seized of jurisdiction, 
unless the character of the parties was such as to 
give them cognizance of it. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, 
the judicial power of the Federal Government, 
when its exercise depends on the character of the 
persons engaged in it, extends to controversies 
between citizens of different States, and between 
the citizens of the United States and of foreign 
States. But in all such cases, it has been uni- 
formly held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from the foundation of the Government 
to the present day, that each plaintiff must be ca- 
pable of suing each defendant, to give the United 
States courts jurisdiction. ‘That is, if the plain- 
tiffs are aliens, all the defendants must be ciuzens 
of the United States. The joinder of a citizen of 
the United States with aliens as plaintiffs; or the 
joinder of aliens with citizens of the United States 
as defendants, prevents the jurisdiction of the 
United States courts from attaching; and whena 
suit is originally instituted by aliens against cit- 
izens of the United States, if at any time after- 
wards, in its progress, aliens should be joined 
with the defendants, or citizens of the United 
States be joined with the plaintiffs, the United 
States court in which it had been rightfully 
brought would be at once ousted of its jurisdic- 
tion. Does any one require authorities to be saus- 
fied of that? If he does, let him refer to3 Cranch, 
267; 2 Peters, 136, 565; 14 Peters, 60, &c. 

And now IL ask, whatare the facts disclosed by 
the record in the case spoken of? Were nota 
part of the defendants in the case, as well asall of 
the plaintiffs, aliens? And was it not known to 
Judge Watrous that that fact had the effectofoust- 
ing his court of jurisdiction? If you say it was 

-not; then let me ask you why it was he directed 
the Mexican plaintifis, in the order dismissing 


' them from the case as plaintiffs, to come into court 


again as defendants, and allege themselves to be 
eciuzens of ‘Texas? Why direct a falsehood to be 
placed on the record, unless he knew that the state- 
ment of the truth as to their citizenship would 
have been fatal to the jurisdiction of the court? 
To my mind no other conclusion can be drawn 
from the facts; and for myself, | cannot but think 
that Judge Watrous intended, by authorizing the 
assertion of a falsehood on the record as to the 
character of the new defendants, to retain jurisdic- 
tion over the case wrongfully. 

But if 1 were mistaken in this, and it were true 
that the court had jurisdiction over the parties to 
the suit, it would be still clear that the case was 
not rightfully before the court—thatit had no ju- 
risdiction over it in the shape in which it was 
brought. ‘The case was begun and carried on 
by a billin chancery, on the equity side of the 
court. And now, sir, upon examining that bill 
it will be found that the district court of Texas, 
sitting as a court of equity, was utterly without 
jurisdiction in respect to the nature of the litiga- 
tion. The matter presented for the decision of 
the court was a mere question of tile. Thatisa 
question which belongs toa court of common law. 
By astatute of the United States, a court exercis- 


ing jurisdiction by the Constitution is prohibited | 


from exercising chancery powers in relation to 
any matters in reference to which there is an ade- 
quate remedy by an action at law. 

But it has been said that jurisdiction was given 
to the court because of the nature of the contest. 
itis said that this was an instance in which the 
parties complainant sought the exercise of the 
equity powers of the court to obtain peace. Sir, 
there is not one feature in this bill which could 
give a court of chancery jurisdiction; and I will 
call on any lawyer within the limits of the House, 
or within the limits of the nation, to show me one 


| 


| 
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single case in which a court of chancery ever main- 
tained jurisdiction in an action of this nature. The 
bill declares it is for the purpose of arecovery on 
the tide. It expressly declares that it is not for 
the purpose of obtaining a partition; for it is the 
intention of the parties to make an amicable par- 
tition, and they wish the question of title settled 
in order that they may be able to make that ami- 
cable partition. It is not a bill of peace: because, 
Mr. Speaker, there had never been any suit in 
regard to that tide. ‘There is not an instance 
within equity jurisprudence in which there ever 
has been a bill of peace entertained by a court of 
chancery when there had not been a long series 
of liugation with respect to the title of property in 
centest in courts of law. Under the system of 
practice adopted in countries where the common 
law prevails, the ordinary mode of trying title to 
property is by actions of ejectment. But the ac- 
tion of ejectment is, in its nature, a mere possess- 
ory action. It decides nothing but the simple 
question as to the right of possession at that time. 
In consequence of this, under the principles of 
common law, parties who conceive that they have 
a better right to a piece of property may at any 
time begin, again and again and again, actions in 
ejectment founded on the same titles. 

In most, if not all, of the States composing the 
United States, there has been legislation on this 
subject for the purpose of preventing the evils 
growing out of protracted litigation in this way. 
In many of the States, it is by statute declared 
that after a certain number of verdicts, the ques- 
tion of title shall be considered conclusively set- 
tled. But, I repeat, there is not an instance in 
the whole circle of equity jurisprudence in which 
there was ever a bill entertained by a court of 
chancery to quiet a tithe—to give peace until after 
there had been previous litigation in regard to 
that title in a court of law. Neither was it a case 
which related toa common right, like a right to 
a fishery, orto a rightof way, &c., &c., in which 
great numbers or a whole community were in- 
terested alike; nor were there an unusual num- 
ber of defendants to be brought before the court. 
Itwas purely and simply an action upona legal title 
for the recovery of a tract of land from a few ad- 
verse claimants who were in possession of it. 
And, this being so, can any one believe that the 
case presented was one of which a court of the 
United States, sitting as a court of equity, could 
rightfully take cognizance? Why, sir, under the 
principles which obtain in England with respect 
to the exercise of equity powers by their courts, 
such a case as that could not have been main- 
tained for an instant. And if that is true in Eng- ‘ 
land, where there is no positive statute expressly 
forbidding the exercise of equity powers by the 
courts in cases where there is a plain and ade- 
quate remedy at law, how much more so must it 
be here, where there is such a statute? 

The want of any jurisdiction over the case in 


| equity was formally set up by plea, on the part 


of some of the defendants, in their answer to the 
bill; and the fact, that the court was absolutely 
without jurisdiction because of the character of 
the parties, was brought to the notice of the court 
by a motion to dismiss on that ground, made be- 
fore the case came on fora final hearing. But 
neither of the objections were heeded by the judge 
who proceeded to make a decree in the case in 
favor of the plaintiffs. And what, let me ask, 


| was the effect of this conduct on the part of the | 


| judge? 


| 


Why, sir, the suit was one properly 
cognizable at common law, in which the defend- 
ants were entitled, under the Constitution, toa trial 
of the facts involved, bya jury. And it was also 
one in which these defendants could not have been 
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again raising the question of title with respect to 
the land described in the bill; as they would haye 
been authorized to do, if the suit had been one a, 
law instead of in equity. ; 

These are the only points, as to the misconduc: 
of the judge, to which I will now direct the ag. 
tention of the House, with respect to the cas, 
presented by the memorial of Jacob Mussina. 
Phere are various other points ir his conduct jy 
that case which merit the serious attention of thy 
House. ButI cannot now take the time to refer 
to them; and will pass on to the case presented by 
the memorial of Eliphas Spencer. 

I will not attempt an investigation of the facts 
involved in that case. That has been gone into 
at length by a number of gentlemen, and many 
of the most important facts have been referred 
to, ina manner calculated to arrest the attentioy 
of the House, by the gentleman who has jus 
closed his remarks, [Mr. Joun Cocurayr.} | 
shall, however, refer to two or three facts tha 
are presented by the evidence, and which cannot 
be disputed or disproved. It is shown that the 
tract of land spoken of by the honorable gentle. 
man from New York—the eleven leagues of lang 
—was purchased by parties in Alabama, and by 
parties in Texas, of whom Judge Watrous was 
one. It is true it was sought in the course of the 
investigation before the committee, by the testi- 
mony of Judge Hughes and of other witnesses, 
to show that at the time the purchases weregnade, 
Judge Watrous desired that the litigation which 
Was to follow upon the purchase should be insti- 
tuted and carried on in the State courts, and that 
he, Judge Watrous, had no agency or connection, 
nor was he to have any agency or connection, wit) 
the management or direction of that litigation; 
that he had no agency as to the choice of the 
courts in which the suits were to be instituted; 
that he had no agency or connection with the 
management and progress of the cases; and that 
he could not, by any possibility, have had any, 
because the legal title was in Lapsley. This is 
stated, in so many words, by Judge Hughes, who 
was examined before the committee. It is stated 
in so many words by Thomas M. League, who 
was also examined before the committee. 

That record, however, contains evidence which 
shows that these gentlemen were mistaken, and 


that what they asserted was not true in point of 


fact. This evidence does not depend upon treach- 
erous, or perverted memories. It is written evi- 
dence, cotemporaneous with the transaction; writ- 
ten evidence furnished by the parties, and which 
preceded the institution of these suits, directed 
where they should be instituted, and prescribing 
under whose direction they should be prosecuted, 


Mr. Lapsley, in his letter to Judge Hughes, of the 
| 3lst of October, 1850, states that it was the de- 


termination of the parties that the suits necessary 
to be instituted for the recovery of this land should 


be brought in the Federal court of the State of 


Texas. In the latter part of this letter he states 
that he had sent a certain portion of the papers, 
but that there are other portions of the papers in 
reference to this case which would be forwarded 


to him at a subsequent day, through Mr. League 
or Judge Watrous; showing that at that time Mr. 


| ley. 


League aml Judge Watrous were with Mr. Laps- 
In a letter dated the 2d of November, only 


| two days after the writing of that letter of instruc- 


tions to Hughes, directing the institution of the 
suits, Mr. Lapsley writes another letter, in which 
he refers to the fact that suits are to be broug)t 


in the Federal court; and he then specifically in- 


rightfully concluded by asingle decision at law |, 


so as to be forever after precluded from asserting | 
any rights which they might really have to the 
land in question, ina subsequent action. By the 
improper conduct of John C. Watrous in main- 
taining jurisdiction over the cause, first, the de- 
fendants were deprived of their right to a trial of 
the cause by jury; and secondly, the complainants 
were enabled to obtain a decree in a single pro- 
ceeding, by which they were not only put in pos- 
session ofthe property claimed, but the teeiees, 
in violation of the principles of the common law, | 
and to the injury, perhaps destruction, of their | 


structs Mr. Hughes to be guided in respect to 
the management and direction of the cases to be 
brought: and by whom? By Judge Watrous and 
Mr. League, who were, Lapsley says, interested 
with him in the land to be sued for. 

In his testimony Mr. Lapsley declared that he 


-mever gave any other instructions to Judge 
Hughes, in regard to the place of instituting these 
suits or the mode of conducting them, other thao 


were contained in these letters. 

If this factge true, (and who can fora moment 
doubt it, after looking at the evidence before us,) 
what is the necessary result? Why, is it not cer- 
tain, as was well shown by my friend from New 
York, [Mr. Cocurane,]} that when the parties 
interested in the purchase of the land completed 


legal rights, were te be forever prohibited from their arrangements at Selma, it was their desig? 
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. 95rn Cona....2p Sess. Impeachment of Judge Watrous—Mr. Taylor. Ho. or Reps. rey 
t to 5 ne the suits to be brought against those who | conduct was a proper subject for impeachment | my deliberate opinion that the public interest re- bi 
ave wee in possession of it, in the Federal court of |, before the Senate. Was he charged with corrup- quire s that he should be impeached. pe 
e at - vas, over which Judge Watrous presided, i in || tion? No, sir; the charges amount d to nothing That judges are not responsi for mere errors cc 
ler that they might be removed from Texas to || more than this: that he had allowed his partisan of judgment, is a Pule of jaw that has been long He 
. Louisiana ? Lapsley declared that that was his feelings to become enlisted until his political ran- | since firmly estaplished in England. And yet, ; 
at. ~eention. rhe t pole le gentleman from Mary- | cor had induced him to bear down oppressively | in that country, if a judge iguorantly condemn ; ty 
Cas 1 Mr. Davis,} in r ferring to the case, on | upon a person brought before his tribunal upon a | a man to death for felony, whet the act done was ‘y : 
~_ Saturday, stated that it was clearto his mind that criminal accusation. In that case it was the sense || nota felony, pee the person condemned suffers ; 
tin shat t was the intention also of League. Head- of this House, as it was afterwards the sense.of th punishment, the judge would be subjected to 

. itted, too, that that intention was an improper | the Senate, that such conduct was unworthy ofa __ fine and imprisonment, and to loss of office. And 

- aa -and then said, in so many words, that if that judge; that it was of such a character as t give a judge would also be responsible there in the 

aa ‘sn could be brought home to Judge W atrous, foundation for an impeachment; and that, if the | same manner, if, being inthe exercise of a limited 

} . would then be prepared to imp« ach him. iui allegations were established, it would justify his jurisdiction, he exceeded the power conferred on 

Acts { would ask that gentleman how such an intention removal from the bench. him. And would it not be the same here? With 

into to be brought home to the judge? You cannot Another case was that of Judge Peck. Was respect to rulings like those presented in the 

an into his heart and read h is Intention. Must that acase in which corrupt Cavazos case, it seems to me a perversion of 
red he confess it? Isit requisite that he should have practices, with proposing ith, mo- common sense to call them errors of judgment. 

ae declared it in so many words, before you can be- ney, pecuniary advantage sir. It They were grossly and palpably wrong; so 
pat lieve ao Why men conceal evil deeds—thx y | was a casein which hi having, grossly and palpably so that it is difficult for the 
| i ver up evil intentions, Itis rare, indeed,in the | under the influence « iz from | mind to conceive that they were the result of 

-_ idm nistration of crimin: ul justice, that the posi- no matter what source , used his power arbitrarily | want of knowledge; and a violent presumption 
— tive intent of criminals is shown by direct proof. | to oppress a member of the bar in the conduct of | almost necessarily arises, that the rulings were 

“9 } It cannot be done, sir. Itis not nees ssary that it a cause depending befor his court. And what caused OY the operation of some improper motive » 

4 should be done to convict in any case where crime vas the decision of the House of Representatives, | or influence on the mind of the judge. 

and is reo d. And how thy Il, l aii can it be ne- $1 ting at that d VV, u ) thal ehargcs: It was, It is true, Sir, that there is no evidence before 

tf sary to make such direct proof in order, not sir, that when agudge, under the influence of per- us directed to that point, but it does not.necessa- 
Was to convict, but to accuse? Notto condemn, but — sonal feelir showed p ruality n ich a ner rily follow that there is none in existence. Though 

om only to put one on trial? No,sir;the intentmay as to operate injuriously upon the interests of a all wrong decisions of judges are injuries to in- 
in all cases be inferred from the acts done; and | lawyer or his client, it was an impeachable mat- dividuals, and do mischief to the public in all 
“” will say to that gemleman, that if the Intent of | ter; and if proved to the sausf rction of the Sen- | instanec it is nevertheless certain that there 

F JudgaW atrous cannot be inferred from the facts ate, would authorize his removal from the bench. | would be noimpropriety in making them subjects 
.s: shown in this case, it Is difficult for me to imagine There was yet another case, the case of Judge of investigation under ordinary circumstances 

: in which it can be inferred at all. Pickering. Was he charged with corruption?) Butit is otherwise in cases like the present, Ju 




















Why, sir, contrary to what usually takes place No, sir; he was charged with an error of judg- | dicial decisions may be erroneous from want of 
nh su h investigations , the intent of L apsley and ment: he was eyarged with an iImproy ruling. knowledge or from lack of legal or judicial dis- 
ne League is poe v ly shown. And is it notalso— [| was not pretended that he proposed any pecu- crimination; but they may also be wrong becauae 
the : shown that John C. Watrous w a ar partner) niary advantage to himself. Butwhetheritgrew th mit dis operated on by interest, or is drawn 
a nac sania tl rtaking? that th y were partners | out of favor towards one party or opposition to aside by favoritism, or is perverted by passion, 
engaged in the prosecution of a common design? another party, he was charged with having d prejudice, or any other of the many impure, sel- 
a it they were partners who wished to derive, cided incorrect!y and improperly, under the influ- | fish, or dishonest motives that too often take 
ny, ind who have derived, a common benefi fromthe ence of improper motives, his House consid- possession of aud sway it. lo refuse to impeach 
ms same transaction? Under these circumstances, ered in that ea iat an improper ruling was a for ri like these now before us would be, in 
‘ho and under the principles of the criminal law, ts it) proper subject of ichment where it was of | my view, full of danger to the future administra- . 
ti not true that, instead of its being necessaryto do agrossand palpable character—that it was proper | tions of justice; for, to use the languave of the 
ted ie F i ae ae ae © eeaeate sted i aoe ee ool cath is neached neal whe, ae wer of the reanhnes oe ie ae ¢ 
” what the gentleman from M iryland suggest that the judg ou ched, and the ma mover of the resolution for the impeachment of 
was requisite in order to sausfy his n ind—to | ter presented to the constitutional tribunal, in or- | Judge Chase, ** To allow judges to disregard the 
ich prove that Judge Watrous was actuated by the der that if it was then found upon examination Coa tution, and shelter themselves under the 
ind same intention which influe ‘need Lapsl y and that the interests of pu Hic justice requir fit, he § doct ne that they are not puni iable for exrors 
of League—it would be necessary for Jude Wat- might be remove d. And in that iustance a 1 of judgment, wo ld be giving them a dangerous 
ch- rous, in order to exonerate himse i from such a upon that charge the Se: ite of the United States | utud id ed. rs 
a charge, to prove the contrary? Thelegal presump- | decided that he ought to be re noved, and le Mir. Speaker, I will now proceed to the other 
rit- tion , the necessary | presumption is, that these was remove d by the decision of that izust tri br c f the case—that presented in the memo- ‘ 
bs nen, being parties in a common transaction, hav- bunal. os a rialof Eliphas Spencer. In th Sela. i is shown 
ted f ca common iIntere st—proosing a common ad- Mr. Ww RIGHT, of Tenne: . I re toask that Judge W atrous ent red into an arrangement 
ing . vantage 9 the necessary pre Sumption, l Say, 1S, the rent leman from Lo mva, While he 1 upon Wi ! oth rpartir stort 1e purchase of a larve tract 
oe that they acted with a common design, with a that part of the subject, whether he un ds, of land; that in conseque nee of his being a party 
the ; common int ents and that they have, therefore, all fre mn the ru ing in the ise referr 1 to, thata st it pur se, the suits which ¢ yuld have be en 
de- P common guilt. Adopt any other rule than this, simple « rror of judgment, without corrupt int n- rightfully tri d in the district « eust of the United 
ay and the greatest criminals wi 1 ro unpunished— tion, "aa d be a good rround of Impeachment? States for Texas were ne wily removed to 4 
uid the greatest crimes go * unwhipped of justice. Mr. TAYLOR, of Louisiana. No,sir;a mere Louisiana; and that it was the intention of the 
ar a I will now, Mr. “Spe aker, address myself to errorof judgment would net thorizean impeach- | parties, in making the arrangement, that the suit i 
ae ‘ ” at Tadnclits to be the gre at qui sstions Involved | ment; but where a judge makes a ruling which | should be br rhtin Judge Watrous’s court, and % 
| the i inquiry before us. is in itself gros ly and palpi bly wrone, itis the then 1 ioved to the State of Louisiana. And 4 
“The passage of the resolution authorizing the righ t,and I| believe it to be the duty of the House, what was the effect of this proceeding? It was G 
S impeachment of Judge Watrous is resisted upon when it is brought to its notice, and it is of a | to compel citizens of the State of Texas, who 1% 
two or three grounds. And first, I will refer to character to affect the rights of litigants or to. were led under the Constitution and laws of i! 
4 the obje ctions made in the case arising under the wrest aside or pervert the course of | istice, topre- | the United States to have their causes tried within be 
; memorial of Jacob Mussina. It is said thatthe sent the fact to the Senate by impeachment of th the State of Texas, to have them adjudicated by ie 
; ruling of the judge, when taking jurisdictio nofa judge, in order that all the circumstances con- i tribunal within the territorial limits of the State 
a case of which the court had not riehtful jurisdic- nected with the improper ruling may be inv i- of which they were citizens; it was, I say, tocom- ie 
E tion, was anerror of judgment; and that a judge, gated, with a view to ascertain what were the tru pel them to go into another State to follow the ts 
: for such a ruling,is not amenable to this House, causes which produced it. If, uponinvestigation, suits broughtagainst them, to impose on them the ‘ 
and cannot be subjected to an impeachment. Mr. | it were clear that it was the result of a mere error q« burden of going to another jurisdiction; it im- 
‘n- : Speaker, I think that that position is incorrect. of judgment, that there was no intention to op- | d upon them the necessity of going toa court 
i. ) I think that it is one which is disproved by the press, no intention to wrest asidé the course of | holden at a distance of some five or six hundred 
be past practice of oe House, and by the past ac- justice, it would necessarily be the duty of the | miles from the place where they resided; it en- 
nd tion of the Senate, sitting as.a high court of im- Senatetoabsolve him. Butif, onthe othe rhand, || tailed upon-them the moceenta of employing 
ed peachment. Gentle men say that a judge cannot it should be found that the improper rulings were counsel in a country where they were unknown ; 
€ impeached se cannot be removed from office the result of a desire to benefit one party, orto. it imposed upon poor men a burden which the} 
he unless he has been guilty of corruption; that is, oppress another; that the mind of the judge had could illy sustain, and it gave to wealthy men 
oe me done some act which involves the acquisition been influenced by hatred or affection, by feelings advantages which they knew well how to avail 
se f an unrighteous gain to himself. I den ly the of partialit y or dislike, or, in a word, by any | themselves of. 
au correctness of that proposition. Thecontraryis motive whicl inconsistent with the faithful Now, sir, without attempting to investigate th 
shown by the practice of this Governmentfromits and honest Sachse of the judicial. function, | facts, without attempting to refer to particular +% 
very foundation. There have be ven, Mr. Speaker, without regard to the character, position, o1 _re- | portions of the evidence, I shall assume that it is i 
but three impeachments of judges since we be-  Jations of the parties, then to my mind i clear clearly established that it was the intent and de- I, 
came a nation; and, to the honor of the American — that the judge should be cor denen ana removed | sign of — Watrous in becoming a party to the i 
judiciary be it stated, that not one of those im- from office. The Senate is the only tribunal au- purchase with Lapsley and hisassociates, to com- 
peachments has been based upon the ground of thorize d to absolve or condemn in such a case, |, pel this transfer, with all its attendant conse- t 


corruption in office. and when there is re azonabl ground to appre- | quences, to the injury of the parties who were to 
There was the case of Judge Chase. This House nena that a grossly incorrect ruling, of the char- | be the defendants in the suits to be brou xhit for the 4 


determined, after a solemn investigation, that his acter spoken of, has been naile’ by a judge, itis benefit and advantage of himself and his associ- 
New Sertes.—No. 5. 
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ates. If this be true, and I cannot for amoment | feiture of one third of their goods, *‘ and perpetual 


conceive how the fact can be controverted, then 
it seems to me clear that Judge-Watrous, in be- 
coming a part 
proper subject for the exercise of the impeaching 
power of this House. 
Bat it issaid by the opponents of the resolution 
before us, that a judge of a United States court 
had the same right to purchase land as any other 
man; it wassaid by the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Davis,} and several others, that Judge Wat- 
rous had the right to be engaged in this trans- 
action, though his engaging 1n it necessarily led 
to the results spoken of. Mr, Speaker, I differ in 
opinion from all those gentlemen. That Judge 
Watrous had a right to purchase land, as a gen- 
eral rule, is beyond all dispute; but that he had 
no right to engage in a purchase of land which 
would interfere with the discharge of his duties 
os judge, I think is equally beyond dispute. 
But 1 will go further than this. [say that Judge 
Watrous had no right, as a man, to engage in that 
particular transaction at all. 


to that transaction, became aj, ment. 


The honorable gentleman from the State of Ten- | 


nessee, [Mr. Reapy,| who spoke upon this sub- 
ect, alluded to one of the witneases who appeared 
belies the Committee on the Judiciary, in this 
case, (Simon Mussina,) and strove to create an 
impression in the House unfavorable to the char- 
acter of that witness, by reciting the fact that he 


had entered into a contract with parties now liv- | 


ing in Mexico, who claimed to be the owners of 
the land in question under the same grant, which 
he said was achamperty contract. Well, sir, I 
am not here for the purpose of defending the char- 
acter of Simon Mussina; | am not here for the 
purpose of defending the character of the contract 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


entered into by him with a view to enforce the | 
title of parties in Mexico to the land, and under | 


which he is to obtain a portion of it for his ser- 
vices in the event of success mm the contemplated 
litigation. 


The gentleman stated that the effect | 


. | 
of this arrangement, if carried out, would be to 


oust the squatters, as he termed them, from the 
land, and intimated, as l understood him, that, in 
this, Mussina was acting against those in whose 
interest he had prepared the memorial of Eliphas 


Spencer. ‘The gentleman will remember, and the |; makes men reap where they have not sown, and 


House will remember, that this arrangement was 
made after the decision of the suit by which these 
squatters were ousted from their possession, under 
the claim of Lapsley, Watrous, and their asso- 
ciates, and that if anything grows out of it, it 
will have the effect of ousting these parties from 
the vast tract of land which they now appear to 
have possession of, 

But while speaking of this champerty contract 
of Mussina, it seems never to have occurred to 
the gentleman from Tennessee that Judge Wat- 


rous himself was a party toa champerty contract. | 


What was the arrangement by which this land 
was acquired? What do the facts show? They 


show that the title to this land upon which Laps- | 
ley, Watrous, and their associates, instituted the 


. ‘ 
suits against Eliphas Spencer and others, was 
vested priorto 1850, and had been for many years 
previously vested jn certain other parties, who 


had never attempted to enforce the title; that the 


vrantor concession under which this title existed 
covered some fifty or sixty thousand acres of land; 
that a large portion of this yvastextent of land was 


mn the possession of settlers who had made it pro- | charge the duties of his office faithfully; that he 
ductive by their toil—had made their homes upon | 


nt, and who had been in the quiet possession of it 


| sessors. 
} them; but how? 


| for the purpose of enriching themselves to the | 


, 


infamy.’’ This purchase, then, by Judge Wat- 
rous and disassociates, was achamperty arrange- | 
The transaction was wrong in itself; it | 
was one which would have been punishable as a 
criminal offense under the common law of Eng- | 
land, 
But, sir, it may be that in the States of this | 
Union it is not such an offense; it may be that | 
no penalty is attached to the fact of being en- | 
gaged in such a transaction; but I hold it to be 
immoral in any man, and especially for a man 
holding a high judicial position, to purchase, un- 
der these circumstances, for the paltry consider- 
ation of $7,000, a tle under which a recovery of | 
property which the purchasers believed to be | 
worth $300,000 was to be had against actual pos- | 
If they succeed, it will indeed enrich 
By rendering destitute scores | 
of families, driving them from their homes, and | 
stripping them of possessions which they have 


peaceably enjoyed for years, and which they had || 


a right to consider theirs, and which would have | 
been theirs but for the conduct of these persons. 
Why, sir, is it not apparent to all that the settlers 
on this land would have joyfully paid the amount | 
received by the former holders of this title, to se- | 
cure themselves in their possessions, if they had | 
had an opportunity of doing it?) But they had no | 
such opportunity; and these parties, a judge of | 
a Federal court being one, taking advantage of | 
their knowledge of facts not known to the former | 
holders of the title, it is to be presumed, or to the | 
common mass of the people, make this purchase | 
injury both of the actual possessors of the soil, | 
and of those from whom they obtained the title. | 
Sir, lam one of those who believe that trans- | 
actions of this character are in opposition to good 
morals, and injurious to the best interests of the 
country. Speculations such as thisengaged in by 
Judge Watrous are demoralizing in the highest | 
degree. They not only strike down the hand of 
honest industry, make desolate the happy homes 


of those who go into the wilderness and subdue || 


it for the support of man, but strengthen that 
unhallowed appetite for gain without labor, which 


which, in its increasing voracity, seems to threaten 
the very vitals of the Republic. 

But, sir, I will now look at the connection of | 
the judge with this speculation in another aspect. 
If this were a transacuon which was right in itself; 
if this were a transaction in which an ordinary 
man could engage without stain, without subject- 
ing himself to moral censure, it is a transaction 
in which a judge, placed upon the bench, has no 
right to enter. .What is the position of a judge? 
He is set apart for the discharge of judicial func- 
tions; he is a priest appointed to minister in the | 
sacred temple of justice; he is to hold the scales 
even between men and pass upon the rights which 
may be brought into controversy before him. It 
is his duty to be impartial; itis his duty to ad- 
minister the high functions of his office impar- 
tally in every case which, under the laws and the 
Constitution, nay with propriety be brought be- 
fore him by any citizen of the Republic, or which 
may be brought against any citizen of the Re- 
public. When he goes upon the bench, there is 
an obligation contracted by him that he will dis- 


| 


will remain in such a position that he may try the 
cases Which may arise within the territorial lim- 


upon the bench, that obligation exists, that it is | 


to dispossess those occupants. If gentlemen will || imperative upon him. It may be true, that while | 
refer to the common-law definition, they will find || an ordinary citizen he might engage in this and || not anything which is in its nature calculated to 
that echamperty is nothing more nor less than buy- || that transaction; but if he becomes a judge, if he || render a judge unfit for the discharge of his judi- 
ing the rights of parties with a view to subsequent || takes his seat upon the bench, this right is sur- | cial functions; anything which shows that he has 


litigation. What does Blackstone say about it? | 
Why he says, (vol. 4, p. 135,) that ** in one sense 
of the word, it,”’ champerty, * signifies the pur- | 
chasing of a siit, or right of suit,’’ and then speaks | 
of asa thing “ abhorred by ourlaw.”? And what 
does he say of those who engage in such opera- 
tions? He terms them the * pests of civil soci- 


Roman law, arfl were punished under it bya for- | 


rendered so far that he has no right to engage in 
any transaction which may be likely to embar- 
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This judge, by his acts in the pursuit of gain 
after he went upon the bench, rendered that im- 
possible. This judge, by his acts after he wen; 
upon the bench, placed a portion of his fellow-cjt. 
izens, men who had a right to the decision in tha: 
court at that place, in such a position that they 
were compelled to go before a tribunal foreign tp 
them. That, sir, was one of the causes which led 
our fathers to engage in the revolutionary strug. 
gle which severed these provinces from the mother 
country. I know not what other men may think 
upon that subject; but for myself, Lam clear that 
under the principles of the Constitution of tie 
United States, itis the right of this House, it js 
its duty, if such facts—facts which produce sue}; 
results—are brought to its knowledge, to prefer 
| an accusation against such judge, in order tha: 
| the Senate of the United States, sitting as a court 

for the trial of impeachments, may determine 
| whether or nota functionary, who has so far for- 
| gotten the contract between him and the people of 





| the United States, which was necessarily implied 

| in his acceptance of the judicial office, has nox 

| committed an act which is a cause, and a just 
cause, for his removal. 

It will not do to tell us, to tell the people, that 
this man, although his conduct is improper; al- 
| though it is unworthy of a judge; although it pre- 
vents him from discharging a part of the duty 
which he undertook to perform when he wenginto 
office, and deprived a portion of his fellow-citizeng 
of rights to which they were entitled under the 
| Constitution and laws of the country; it will not 
do, I say, to tell us that he cannot be impeached, 
| removed from office, because what he has done 
is not an offense known to the law. Why, sir, 
what is the tenure by which a judge holds his of- 
| fice? and for whom does he hold it? He holds 
| his office during ** good behavior;’’ and he holds 
| it for the common benefit and advantage of the 
| people. If this be so, is he not removable when 
| he 1s guilty of misbehavior? when his conduct 
becomes injurious to individuals and to the pub- 
lic? Why, sir, if it be otherwise, then the judi- 
cial office is private property and not a great pub- 
lic trust; and the men who fill it are at liberty to 
employ it, or to pervert it, with impunity, in tlie 
pursuit of gain, without let or hinderance, so lorg 


as he is not guilty of positive corruption, or does 
not subject himself to the stroke of criminal jus- 
tice. 

In most of the States of this Union, perhaps in 
all, the people, undey the authority of express 
| provisions embodied In their constitutions, can 





| getrid of any judicial officer who is believed to be 


| unfit for his position, through the action of the 
| Governor, who is authorized to remove any offi- 

cer on an address of two thirds of both branchies 

of the State Legislature. No such provision, how- 

ever, is contained in the Constitution of the Uni- 
| ted States. Here the only mode of removal is by 
| impeachment. But does it therefore necessarily 
follow that an unfaithful and unfit judge cannot be 
| removed unless he has committed a well-formed, 
| distinct, and recognized offense against a known 


|| law? 


| No, sir: the Constitution of the United States 
| declares that ‘* all civil officers of the United States 


| Shall be removed from office on impeachment for 
| and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 


crimes and misdemeanors.’’ But it is also de- 
clared in the Constitution that judges ** shall hold 
their offices during good behavior.’’ So that, by 


|| the very letter of that instrument, their right to 
for years; and that Judge Watrous was himself || its of the district for which he is appointed. I | 


« party to the arrangement by which this tide was | hold that when a judge has once taken his seat 
purchased, with the intention of instituting suits | 


hold office is, necessarily, at an end whenever 
| there has been a breach of ‘* good behavior’’ on 
their part. Now, sir, what is a breach or want 


| of ** good behavior” in a judge? Why, sir, is it 


| thwarted the course of justice, under the influence 
of improper motives; anything which shows that 


rass his mind in the cases before him, or have the | he is incapable of holding the scales of justice 


effect of imposing a burden not contemplated by 


| even; anything which shows that by his conduct 


the law upon any citizen living within his district. || he will deprive his fellow-citizens of their rights, 


If Judge Watrous had not engaged in that trans- || impose improper burdens upon them, or give ad- 
action, the defendants in the Lapsley case would || vantage to combinations of men who seek unjust 
ety,’ who “are perpetually endeavoring to dis- |) have been entitled to a trial of their causes before | gains at the expense of, or to the injury of, oth- 
wrb the repose of their neighbors;"’ and remarks || his tribunal; entitled to have the questions of fact || ers? And does it not, then, follow, of course, 


that they were severely animadverted on by the || arising in them passed upon by a jury of the vi- || that, in the sense of the Constitution of the Uni- 


cinage. 


ted States, the word ‘* misdemeanor’’ means, 83 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. Jonn Cocn- 
pane} well expressed it, ‘‘ misconduct,’’ * mis- 
behavior! , ; : 
~ And this, in my view, is the true, and the only 
true meaning of the word $6 misdemeanor,” as 
used in the provision of the Constitution referred 
to: because the Constitution of the United States 
joesnot give to a judge the place for life; does not 
vive to him the nght to his office for any specified 
Y noth of time, but only so long as his conduct is 
seht and proper. Upon any other principle than 
‘his, what would be the result? If you refuse to 
»ass this resolution, what would be the necessary 
effect ? A judge upon the bench will be at liberty 
enter intoevery species of speculation, though 
euch speculations have the effect of entirely dis- 
oualitying him from the trial of the causes that 
ought legitimately to come before hira. Individ- 
als who desire to accomplish the removal of 
auses from one State where they apprehend 
defeat to another where they are assured of suc- 
ess, contrary to the spirit and intention of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, will 
be able toattain thatend by making judges parties 
to their transactions; engaging them, under the 
hope of gain, to Jend themselves to insure or pro- 
mote the success of speculative schemes; and that, 
too, in such a manner as to deprive multitudes 
of individuals of the rights which their fellow- 
citizens enjoy, of having the controversies in 
which they are engaged tried by their own juries, 
decided by their own courts; and, at the same 
time,in such a manner as to diminish the amount 
of business imposed on them by their public duty. 
Such a state of things would have the effect of 
giving extraordinary advantages to combinations 
of intelligent and wealthy men over the poor and 
inorant. 
heir own causes at home and among their own 
ellows when the process of the courts is within 
heir State, and when the counsel who practice in 
them are known to themselves or their neighbors, 
without incurring any extraordinary expendi- 
ture; but when they are exposed to the danger of 
being called a great distance from home, four, 
five, or six hundred miles, as has happened in 
this instance, it becomes a burden which poverty 
cannot bear. 

Mr. Speaker, the most serious consequences 
will flow from a failure to impeach in this in- 
stance. If we allow such acts on the part of judges 
to go unchallenged and unrebuked, the judicial 
office will soon cease to be what it is designed to 
be—a barrier against wrong and oppression; and 
will, at no distant day, be converted by bad men 
intoan engine for the making of unhallawed gains, 
whenever speculative schemes can be advanced 
by giving him an interest in them. Look at the 
temptations held out to bold and unscrupulous 
speculators, to make judges a party to their oper- 
ations in those States and ‘Territories where there 
are greatnumbers of unsettled land titles? Why, 
sif, there are hundreds of millions of land titles 
in Texas, in California, and in New Mexico, now 


u 


t 
\ 
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in dispute; and who is there that can tell what | 
would be the evils that would be entailed on the | 


people there, if judges are to be allowed to remain 
upon the bench without question or censure after 
they have been made interested, gratuitously, in 
disputed titles, by those who buy them up for mere 
trifles, with a view to enforce them b¥ a combina- 
tion of talent and wealth against the actual pos- 
sessors ? 

For my own part, I feel it to be of the most ex- 
treme importance to thé people of the United 
States that this House should act in such a man- 
ner as to make it certain that no judge, after he 
has accepted a seat upon the bench, after he has 
become a minister in the temple of justice, shail 
be engaged in any transaction which will be cal- 
culated to bias his mind in respect to questions 
which may arise before him, or be tempted to 
engage in transactions which will necessarily de- 


prive those who are ordinarily subjected to his | 
Jurisdiction, of the advantage of having their trials | 


at home, and subject them to the necessity of 
going elsewhere for the adjudication of their cases, 
Sir, the judicial ermine should be without spot or 
stain, and the breasts of our judges should be 
sanctuaries into whose sacred precincts no im- 
proper motive, no unworthy thought, should 
ever be allowed to intrude. And how, I would 


Men of small means may well defend | 
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ask, is this to be dene? By keeping them out of 
the mire of the world; by removing from the 
bengh every one who ventures to abandon the 
ministry to which he is devoted when he puts on 
his robes of office so far as to mix himself up in 
the contentions and struggles of the world in the 
pursuit of gain, in the manner John C. Watrous | 
has done. 
It was not my intention to have spoken thus 
long; and I shall therefore now merely say, in 
conclusion, that, for myself, such is my convic- 
tion as to the danger of failing to visit with proper 
condemnation acts of the kind which have been 
placed in evidence before us, such is my feeling 
as to the duty | owe to the people of Texas, some 
of whose citizens have already suffered fromthem, 
and others of whom are sull exposed to injury 
from other acts of the same description; such is 
my feeling as to the duty which I owe to the peo- 
ple of other States who are exposed to the same 


, practices, and the same evils, that I shall vote, 


heartily vote, for the resolution of impeach- 
ment. 


POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


SPEECH OF HON. REUBEN DAVIS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


) 


December 22, 1858. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The world had arrived ata 
new era. An adventurer had gone forth and 
discovered a new continent. 1t had been peopled; 
generations had been born and passed away. 
‘The heroes of the Revolution are in possession of 
the country. Asa race, they had no parallel in 
ancient or modern times. From their cradle 
they had looked out upon: the noble forests and 
lofty mountains which surrounded them, and in 
their infant minds the grand and sublime had 
been awakened; they had stood upon the banks 
of our mighty rivers, and gazed on their waters 
rapidly dashing on in freedom to old ocean; 
they had seen the noble eagle leave his mount- 
ain home, floating in blue ether, and-heard his 
wild scream of liberty; and from these they had 
caught the inspiration of freedom, and its love 
had becomea part of their nature. In the enjoy- 
ment of their political rights they felt the op- 
pressive hand of British dominion, and with the 
sword they severed the tie of dependence, and 
established this Reputlic;the Constitution under 
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which we live is adopted, and we rapidly pass | 


from an infantand feeble state, to our present im- 
portant position amidst the nations of the earth, 

It is now announced in the Senate Chamber 
** that the question of slavery in the Federal 'Ter- 
ritories involves a dynastical struggle of two an- 
tagonistical systems, the labor of slaves and the 
labor of freemen, for the mastery in the Federal 
Union.” This, sir, is but another mode of ex- 
pressing the sectional controversy which has so 
long existed between the free and slave States of 
this Union, and which, if not arrested, must com- 
mence its decline and ultimate overthrow. The 
word ‘* dynastical,’’ in the use made of it in the 
above quotation, gives toeach system the import- 
ance of sovereingty-rule-line of kings. Thus we 
are told two distinct systems—two distinct Gov- 
ernments, sovereignties opposite in interests, op- 
posite in pursuit, antagonistical—exist upon this 
continent, and now struggle for superiority, for 
mastery inthe Federal Union. This assertion is 
important, if true, and ought to be rendered in- 
telligible to the whole American people, because 
if such an antagonism does naturally and neces- 
sarily exist, the one or the other section of the 
Union must become a conquered province, and 
rendered subservient and subordinate. 

Now, in a subsequent portion of my remarks, 
I shall endeavor to show that no such antagonism 
exists between free and slave labor on this con- 


tinent as the announcement implies; yet for the | 
present—it having been asserted by the acknowl- | 
edged leader of the free-labor system—I must | 


examine its purport. 
ment was to advance the common good of all the 


The object of this Govern- | 
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States, and not to unite under one Government 
two discordant elements, the one to be corrected 
by the other. If, after seventy years, it is now 
discovered that such antagonism of systems does 
exist, it only affords a reason for a dissolution of 
the Union, which must take place the very mo- 
ment our people are fully convinced of the exist- 
ence of this necessity. I regret, Mr. Chairman, 
that the distinguished Senator who gave utterance 
to this expression, had not afforded the country 
evidence of its truth. I deny any antagonism 
which justifies the struggle at this time existing 
between the free and slave States. The struggle 
is one of aggression and resistance, waged in vio- 
lation of the constitutional compact; andis incited 
by a spirit of avarice and injustice. 

The first object of the struggle has been, and is, 
to deprive the people of the slave States of any 
interest in acquired territory, and thus prevent 
their expansion. ‘This looks chiefly to a limita- 
tion of their political power. In such a contest 
as this there is no necessary or natural antag- 
onism between systems of labor; it is the off- 
spring of injustice. And the spirit which induces 
it will not be satisfied with the mere possession 
of power; it has a moré important aim beyond. 
It either intends the emancipation of the laooin 
or the enforcement of a system of revenue which 
will oppress slave labor and enrich capital. If 
either or both these objects enter into the strug- 
gle,when all its objects are violative of the con- 
stitutional compact, and absolve the States from 
alleciance to the Federal Union 

Before I advance further in my remarks, to a 
proper apprehension of my views, it is necessary 
to examine the true nature of our Federal Gov- 
ernment and the relation of the States to it. It 
was created by the States by the advice and with 
the consent of their people, and is the act of State 
sovereignty. Its powers embrace only subjects 
of a general nature, and such as appertain to the 
relations between the States of the Union, and of 
this with foreign Governments, while all that re- 
lates to the civil rights of our people is reserved 
to the States respectively. It acts upon measures 
only which relate to sovereign States, and not to 
individual citizens. It is a league, a compact 
between the States, and not a union, as contended 
for by many of our ablest statesmen. 

The first contract between the States, after the 
' commencement of the Revolution, was only a 
league—an alliance. And to strengthen which, the 
convention was called which framed our present 
Constitution; and that convention referred that 
Constitution to the States, and not to the people 
of the Union, for ratification. They could have 
made no other disposition of it. If they had 
referred it to the people to approve or reject, it 
would have been an invitation to high treason 
against the States. The people of the States could 
do nothing towards forming an alliance or union 
without the permission of the State, and 7 
then through the State as the sovereign. Eac 
State was a separate and distinct sovereignty— 
complete, full, and perfect; and the _— who 
resided therein were her citizens, and due her, 
individually, allegiance. Had they attempted to 
take from the State of which they were citizens 
any portion of its sovereignty, to be transferred 
to another Government, they would have beer in 
rebellion to the State, and punishable as traitors. 
‘he people, then, without an act of revolution, 
could not have transferred one particle of the sov- 
ereignty of the State to the present Government. 
Nor could the States have done it without the 
consent of the people. 

No Government can transfer one or all of ita 
| citizens to another State without his or their con- 
sent. And in the act of forming our present Fed - 
eral Government, it required the concurring con- 
sent of each State and its citizens; and as an 
evidence that the Congress which proposed the 
convention so regarded it, the proposition was 
submitted to the States, and not the people as 
such. The States, feeling that they had no power 
to part with a portion of the sovereignty vested 
in them, consulted the people in regard to doing 
it, and obtained theirconsent. The States, then, 
having created the Federal Government, stand 
between it and its citizens; and in all questions® 
involving the exercise of political power by the 
Federal Government over the citizen, is the ar- 
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biter, and it is her duty to decide how far she 
sovereignty to the Iederal Govern- 
ments and that final. This leads 
me to the conclusion that the States covenanted 
Federal Union is 


surrendercd 


ae cision 18s 


with each other, and that the 
the of that covenant. 
having surrendered an equal amount of sover- 
eignty for the common rood of all, the residue 
and most essential portion each retained, All that 
which appertains especially to our domestic in- 
terests and rights to property, 1s reserved to them. 
They alone have power over questions relating 
to property, to pe rsonal Security, religion, the 

ve franchise, and such other subjects as their 
have an immediate interestin. On the 
powers of the Federal Government 
extend to measures, not people—to great ques- 
tions of public and national policy. 

Now, this being the true nature of our Govern- 


. \, 
resuit 


clectl 
citizens 


other liar Ltda 


ment, whence comes the authority for a majofity 
of States to combine, and force upon the minority 
a system which oppresses them, although it may 
increase the wealth of that majority? If there is 
nosuch right, why make the F* deral Government 
a party to this dynastical between the 
two antagonistical systems of labor? And I may 
ask what she can do in this controversy? What 
right has she to tuterfere in a contest between the 
siave-labor system of Mississippi and free labor 
of Mas achusetts ? and why does M issachusetts 


1 
struggie 


invoke her aid? Has she the power to emanci 
pate the slave? Tanswer,no! The question of 
what shall and what iil not be property is one 
for the decision of sovereignty, and is one of the 
powers reserve d to the States, and does not apper- 
tain to the Federal Government; and any effort 


by her to exere! it would be a positive usurpa- 
tion of power which would absolve the States 
from their al egiance, The | welfare would 


not authorize it. 


rene. 


But if, sir, by a usurpation of power this Gov- 
irty to 
this supposed tru role, and in disregard ot the 
rights of the States deprive their people of this 


slave property, what would be its « 


ernment shall make herself a p 


Hlects upon the 
present and future of this grea 
You would 


of labore rs now engage 


t country and the 
strike down three million 


world? 
¢ . well | 
fol, thereby reducing the 


pre ductive wealth ot 
the nation not 


less than two billion dollars, and 


render idle three billion more of real estate and 
agricultural implements. ‘The sudden de: 
tion of this vast sum would produce a shock 
from which the monetary affairs of the world 
would not recover in the next five hundred years, 
Jtus the products of the | raged in the cul- 


iruc- 


tivation of soil that adds permanently to the 
reneral wealth of a nation, and gives prosperity 
to her people. Now, render inoperative and un- 


billion of land and labor, the 
productive wealth of the nation, and your 
prosperity which now culminatesatits zenith will 
j 


be turned back to the horizon to linger in feeble- 


productive this five 


real 


ness, and ulumately be overcast in the darkness 
of anarchy. Thus reduce the annual products of 
this country, and the millions of money which it 
has heretofore attracted and now attracts, for in- 
vestment, would seek other lands and other climes 
more congental to its wants. 

Mr. Chairman, there is now brought into this 
country, from the States of Europe, more than 
hundred million dollars annually to be in- 
vested in agricultural products; and this vast sum 

san addiuon to the wealth of this nation; and is 
that, sir, which gives life and activity to com- 
meree, and diffuses a wide-spread prosperity 
which enters into all the pursuits of our people, 
and is enjoyed by the industrious and energetic 
alike. Dest vy, then, and render idle this vast 

amount of property, and this sum will cease to 
come here; will find other marts for investment; 
and where now flowsa golden stream of riches will 
be seen stagnation and poverty. I will not, to- 
day, underiake a review of the commercial con- 
dition of the world up to the period of the intro- 
duction of slave labor into this country, and the 
production of cotton by it. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to say, that mdustry, the mechanic 
arts, commerce, civil and religious liberty, have 
advanced with a rapidity which startles the con- 
templation; destroy it, and the reaction will equal 
the advance, and the dark ages will be restored. 
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The operatives in the free States, who depend 
upon their daily labor to procure the means for 
the support of their families, would be left with- 
out employment,and would see their country re- 
duced to a state of ruin which no imagination car 
portray. If gentlemen imagine that this dark pic- 
ture can be avoided by the introduction into the 
rice, cotton, and sugar regions of the South of free 
white laborers, or by a reorganization of the Af- 
rican emancipated labor, they are mistaken. The 
African can only be made to labor as a slave, and 
under compulsory power. The white man never 
has performed, and never will perform, the labor 
necessary to the successful development of tropical 
regions. But suppose you could successfully re- 
organize a system of labor suited to the cultivation 
of rice, sugar, and cotton: it would require time, 
during which,so deep would become the ruin of 
this country, that it would require many gener- 
ations before the shock could be recovered from. 
Suppose the present annual products of slave labor 
should be stopped for five years: your spindles, 
which,asanitem of national and individual wealth, 
‘ qual &1 000,000,000 O00, would be forever de- 
stroyed, and those now in their employ left with- 
out bread. In the destruction of agriculture and 
manufactures, commercial prosperity would be 
involved; and then would set in a dark, long, 
dark night, upon our common country. 

Thus I have shown that, by the emancipation 
of the slave, the accumulation of national wealth 
which has so successfully progressed in this coun- 
try would be arrested, and national bankruptcy 
produced. In this condition of the country no one 
1s benefited, and especially the poor or the labor- 
because in national, not individual, wealth, 
does the interest of the poorlie. National wealth 
falls uponall classes, like the dews of heaven, alike; 
while individual wealth is the cold, sordid, mi- 
serly tyrant, that demands the letter of the bond, 
although it exacts the last drop of blood. 

I have thus far, Mr. Chairman, considered this 
question in its effects upon national prosperity. I 
have not, and shall not, to-day examine its imme- 
diate operation upon individual interest, or the 

ction of the Union to which I belong. Enough, 
in times past, has been spoken and written on 
that subject. I leave the friends of this measure 
to consult their own hearts, and then afford the 

swer. It will tell them that seas of blood, an 
era of anarehy, a disorganization of society, and 
‘nding of the Government, like the oak by the 
ung bolt, raust be the consequences. 
many tell me this is not the aim of the 
Then, l ask, what is it? Certainly no 
ereat contest like thiscan commence and continue, 
ra great country to its foundation, having 
nomotive. The fraternal feeling of this numerous 
and mighty peeple ought not to be causelessly 
rivenand rent. [tis the consummation of wicked- 
ness to excite in the minds of thirty million free- 
meo a storm mightier than the winds of heaven, 
for no other purpose than to hear its wild wailing, 
and to behold the grandeur and sublimity of its 
terrific sweepings, And he who would do it de- 
serves the maledictions of earth and the vengeance 
of heaven. If this is not the motive, then assert 


ers; 


shakin 


it, that the quiet calm of civilization and religion || 


may be restored to the South, and the fiery breath 
, theism extinguished in the North. But, 
untrue that this strugele is without mo- 
may not be the same with all, but it hasa 
it is, doubtless, the eman- 


With 
cipation of the slave. With others it is the de- 
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tive; it 


omit 


struction of the equilibrium in the political power 
of the two sections of the Union, and the concen- 
tration in the hands of the free States the bal- 


ance, to be used in inflicting upon the slave States, 
by legislative aid, a system too oppressive to be 
endured; a system alike oppressive upen every 
branch of industrial labor; a system which must 
place at least the agricultural industry of this 
country at the mercy of every other pursuit in 
which civilized man 1s engaged—the chief meas- 
ure of which system is the tariff, falsely denom- 
inated protection of American labor, but truly the 
fosterer of individual capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not to-day, in the con- 
sideration of this subject, enter into detail and 
show by statistics the true effects of a protective 
tariff upon the industry of the people of this coun- 
try. I shall content myself with a general view 
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of it. Itis a system of bonuses; and that bonus 
inures to the capitalist, and not the laborer— 
augments individual wealth and does not reward 
individual toil. It proposes to keep down tho 
competition of European capital, not European 
labor. The true interest of labor is to increase 
the competition of capital, so as thereby to in. 
crease the profits of labor. A protective tari 
has not this effect. The assertion that it does " 
merely plausible, not real. It is not so'much the 
price of labor which gives individual prosperity. 
as it is the cheapness of consumption. Hil, 
wages is always consumed by high consumprion. 
and to render consumption cheap, we should have 
the whole world for a market. 

You impose, sir, a duty of fifty per cent. upon 
an article imported into this country from a for. 
eign State. ‘This sum must be paid by the con- 
sumer, and that consumer is the laborer, as wel] 
as any one else. Who, then, gets the advantage 
.of this fifty percent.? It is the capitalist engaged 
in the production of that particular article, and 
the consumption of that article costs the capitalist 
less by fifty per cent. than it costs others. This 
asseruion requires explanation; itis easily afforded: 
A invests $100,000 in an establishment for the 
manufacture of cotton goods; he employs labor- 
ers—does not own them; he pays wages. The 
labor thus employed costs $100,000, and it pro- 
duces $100,000 of fabric. The laborer has been 
paid. Now, by the aid of the tariff, the capitalist is 
enabled to add fifty per cent. to this $100,000 of fab- 
ric, making its consumable value $150,000. Now, 
who gets the benefit of the $50,000 thus added? 
Not the laborer; his wages are not increased; he 
has received his wages before thisaddition is made, 
[tis the capitalist. Whois injured? The laborer; 
because he must consume, and consume a portion 
of this very fabric, and is compelled to pay this 
fifty per cent. without any increase in the utility 
of the article since it came from his hands; be- 
cause this fifty cent. does not increase the util- 
ity of the article, but only its consumable value 

But suppose you tell me that the capitalist, by 
having the power to add this fifty per cent., is 
enabled thereby to increase the wages of the la- 
borer: still the increase in the consumable value 
is far greater than in the wages, and the laborer 
is injured. The capitalist himself is benefited in 
another way; he consumes at the costof making 
| the fabric, and not at its consumable price. The 

argument might hold good if, in every instance, 
the laborer was also the capitalist; but even then 
the law would be unjust, because it would enable 
the laborer in this particular branch of industry 
to impose this burden of fifty per cent. upon every 
other branch of industry, and especially upon 
agriculture, which, from its very nature, cannot 
procure from legislation similar aids. The true 
value of every fabric is the cost of material and 
| price of labor, and that should be its consumable 
value. But the tariff enables you to increase its 
market value fifty per cent., which is a burden 
upon consumption, for individual benefit, and, to 
the extent of the duty imposed, diminishes con- 
sumption, and thereby lessens the value of labor. 

The proposition that a tax imposed upon an 
article of consumption increases its market price 
to that extent, will not, | apprehend, be denied. 

If, then, the market price is increased, it will re- 
quire a mucWlarger amount of labor to obtain it; 
which necessarily diminishes the consumption, 
or increases the price of labor. If it diminishes 
the consumption, it will prejudice those engaged 
in that branch of labor, because less labor will be 
required to supply the demand; and whenever de- 


' mand is diminished, of course labor must cheapen,’ 


because of the competition produced by a surplus 
number of hands. ‘To illustrate: the price of cot- 
ton fabric has been increased fifty per cent. by the 
aid of a duty imposed by the Government in its 
favor; of course, with the same amount of money 
I must purchase a third less, and asthe consump- 
tion has been diminished one third, the demand 
for labor must be diminished in a like proportion; 
and thus competition is increased, and thas labor 
is cheapened, and the whole benefit inures to the 
capitalist. 

But suppose you deny this position, and as- 
| sume that the price of labor will be increased, 
| because the capitalists will be ableto pay higher 
| rates: I will show the assumption to be founded 
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in error; first, because it is not the nature of cap- 
ital to pay more than it is compelled; and, sec- 
ondly, because, although his profits would be 
greater upon what he sold, yet he would sell so 
much less that there would be no inducement to 
increase WageS, aS competition would keep it 
down. 

But again: suppose the price of labor in that 
branch of industry should be increased: would it 
result tothe benefit of the laborer? I think not. 
The laborer must consume, and is interested in 
cheap consumption; and if you increase the price 
of consumption one third, and labor one third, it 
would be the same in its results, as if both re- 
mained at the lower rates. 

| think, Mr. Chairman, I have shown that the 
common day-laborer at the North is not bene- 
fted; if not, I shall certainly show that the land- 
owner from one end of this continent to the other 
is deeply injured. Now, buying and selling is 
but an exchange of commodities, and no one 
is able to continue long to buy who creates 
nothing. Now, when you increase the cost of 
consumption, you either diminish the amount 
used, or require amuch larger amount in ex- 
change for it. This diminishes the value of the 
articles given in exchange; and of course dimin- 
ishes the profits of labor, and of course the price 
of lavor. This diminution must extend to the 
landlord, who consumes fabric and creates raw 
material. I confess, if the laborer worked for 
himself, and owned the fabric when made, the 
duty imposed would then enhance the profits of 
his labor; but that is not the effect when the capi- 
talist is the owner of the fabric. 1 confess, also, 
that if the farmer who owns and works his own 
land could impose a duty of twenty-five per cent. 
upon the raw material, his profits, too, would be 
increased ; but this he cannot do, and consequently 
he is oppressed by the operation of the rule. 

To be a little more specific: take the States of 
Massachusetts and Mississippi. The one man- 
ufactures, the other cultivates the soil. The on¢ 
creates fabric, the other raw material. The farmer 
of Mississippi needs forconsumption such fabrics 
as Massachusetts produces; but he can obtain the 
same article from the English manufacturer. The 
Englishman proposes to sella given quantity of his 
fabric to the Mississippi farmer for $100, and will 
take the farmer’sagricultural products inexchange 
ata given price. The Massachusetts manufacturer 
cannot afford to take less than $150 for the same 
amount of the same fabric, and is only willing to 
allow the same price for the farmer's products. 
The Government interposes in favor of the Mas- 
sachusetts vendor, and against the farmer; re- 
quires the English vendor to pay fifty per cent. 
duty before he is allowed to offer hisarticle. This 
compels him to increase the price of his article 
fifty per cent., and the farmer to take it at that 
price. It is a tax on the farmer of fifty per cent.; 
and transfers from*Mississippi to Massachusetts 
one third of the labor of the farmer without con- 
sideration, by increasing the consumable value of 
the article purchased. 

_ Thus, it will be seen that no class of laborers 
is benefited. Then, who is? I repeat again, 
capital. And this, sir, brings me back to the 
proposition asserted by me, in my opening re- 
marks, that there was no conflict between the two 
systems of labor. They are dependgnt upon each | 
other, and mutually contribute to produce the 
greatest national prosperity. Antagonism can 
only exist where the lar is the same, and then 
only because of asuperabundance. If there were 
more capital and labor engaged in the productien 
of iron than the consumption demanded, there 
would then be antagonism. So in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. But between free and 
slave labor no such antagonism can exist. It is 
differently employed. The highest prosperity of 
the one has its dependence upon the other. Slave 
labor, everywhere, is confined to the cultivation 
of the soil, and limited to the production of cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, tobacco, hemp, and breadstuffs; 
and these are the very articles upon which free 
labor depends for success. What would your 
cotton factories do without slavedabor? The his- | 
tory of the world shows that cotton has never been 
successfully raised where slave labor did not | 
exist. And what would they do without sugar, | 
breadstuffs, &c.? Slave labor is peculiarly suited | 
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to agriculture, and especially in tropical climates; 
while commerce, navigation, and the mechanic 
arts, require a higher degree of intelligence, pos- 
sessed only by the white man. 

From the triumphs and perfection of agriculture 
these latter pursuits derive their success, and let 
it be impaired or,destroyed, and they will sink 
into ruin and decay. The true interest of each 
system of labor demands that the disproportion 
between them should not be too great, and espe- 
cially in favor of free labor, since that, deriving 
its prosperity from siave labor, will become ag- 
rressive, as it has been from the foundation of 
the Government. A commerce is carried on be- 
tween them by an exchange of commodities, thus 
enabling the votaries of each to obtain the neces- 
saries as well as the luxuries of life. Thus it will 
be seen that the two systems are dependent, and 
not antagonistical. The argument has its exist- 
ence In an ingenious device originating with cap- 
ital, which is waging an eternal war upon labor, 
in every form and in every clime; intruding its 
hideous avarice into all the pursuits of men, 
robbing them of the profits of their labor. 

The antagonism is between capital and labor, 
both free and slave; between which it would in- 
duce a conflict to advance its profits. Its constant 
ery is cheap labor and dear consumption. It keeps 
labor at the lowest possible ebb, while it demands 
the highest rates for all it sells. Thus it has been 
in all ages of the world. When, since society 
existed in a distinct form, have we not had com- 
binations of capital, with a view to concentrating 
a controlling colossal power to be used in making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer? When, in 
years of scarcity, has it not been used to purchase 
the entire provisions of the country, and then de- 
mand prices so exorbitant as to putit beyond the 
means of the laborer, leaving him and his family 
to suffer with hunger?) Who now are the cham- 
pions of this struggle? It is those engaged in the 
service of capitalists. Who originated capitalists ? 
Men engaged in class pursuits, and who now de- 


mand, and have been demanding for so many ” 


years past, protection for their capital against 
labor. Protection which will enable them to rob 
labor; and when they had failed to effect this by 
argument, when they discovered there was intel- 
ligence in this country to detect the error in their 
argument, and that our people refused to be 
misled by them, they changed their tactics, and 
assailed the prejudices of the human heart, by 
presenting, in an aggravated and false form, the 
condition of the slave, and appealed in favor of 
his right to be free and equal with the white 
man. 

Thus the fanaticism of the whole North was 
awakened into action, and when they discovered 
this Government shakened to its foundation, and 
the Union in danger, they have ingeniously di- 
verted the direction of the storm, and now say 
they are not for emancipation; but announce an 
antagonism in the two systems. Itisduetotruth 
and candor that they shall make known their real 
object. If it is true there is antagonism, they 
do intend emancipation; because that is the only 
mode of terminating it. If itis true that they are 
not for emancipation, then it is an admission there 
is no antagonism; and, if noantagonism, the ob- 
ject of this storm, which they are getting up, is 
to enable capital so to use the Government as to 
enslave the white as well as the black man. And 
now, I ask, will the laborers of the North lend 
themselves to this foul fraud, and ripen into suc- 
cess this despicable conspiracy against their in- 
terest? I ask the people South if they would not 
prefer to see this Union dissevered than endure 
the operation of a system which is to transfer, as 
I have shown, the one fourth of the net proceeds 
of their labor to northern capitalists annually. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this is a contest be- 
tween capital and labor—a contest of power against 
weakness; a contest in which the pride of the 
freemen of this country is to be humbled and their 
spirits broken, until they will consent to any deg- 
radation, even serfdom; and from this, Mr. Chair- 
man, if our people desire to escape, they must 
stand by the Denycratic organization, and thereby 
perpetuate the great doctrine of limitation on the 

owers of the Federal Government, and the abso- 

ute right of the States to legislate alone upon 
subjects whish eoncern their domestie and eivil 
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rights—doctrines which leave the people of each 
State with the full and undivided right to pass for 
themselves laws suited to their climate, soil, and 
industrial pursuits. 

The perpetuation of the nationality of that 
party with its principles, leaves every branch of 
industry free to pursue its own course of policy, 
and compels it to stand upon its own inherent 
merits. In its lone and brilliant course of tri- 
umphs on this continent, it has given no cause of 
complaint to our people; its career has been un- 
felt,oppressively. Itflas discouraged sectionalism 
and discountenanced class legislation. Against 
it all class interest have combined and wage war 
of extermination; not because the party had done 
too much; not because the party had used the 
power of the Government to advance one inter- 
est at the sacrifice of another; but because it had 
refused to do this—not because it had used the 
power of the Government to interfere with the 
domestic interest of the people of the different 
States, but because it had refused to do it; not 
because it granted monopolies and gave bounties, 
but because it had declared that these powers 
did not belong to the Government; not because 
it had not vindicated the honor and glory of the 
nation, when assailed, but because sensitive to 
national honor it had resented national wrongs; 
not because ithad not used all honorable means to 
extend our dominion and propagate our free insti- 
tutions, but because this it had done; not because 
it had used the power of the Government to pre- 
vent the full development of the various sources 
of wealth and the various branches of industry 
of our country—our whole country, this it had 
done, and we see it in the facts that to-day our 
people are the happiest on earth, the freest on 
earth, and prosperous beyond all parallel in the 
past or present history of the world. Nowhere 
else is wealth so generally diffused amongst all 
classes, and industry so unrestrained and unre- 
stricted as here. And now, at this point of ex- 
alted prosperity, capital has excited this storm 
which appals the heart of our people for the fu- 
ture of our country; and amidst the conflicting 
elements our only hope to arrest the storm and 
save the country from ruin and anarchy is the 
Democratic organization. Let it go down, and 
disorder and carnage and anarchy and despotism 
must result. The free-labor system having ob- 
tained possession of the Government, will bring 
all its powers to theif aid; and that which is now 
denominated a struggle becomes a conflict which 
must be settled by the sword, unless the slave- 
labor system consents ignobly to yield to thedom- 
inant party. Will they do it, Mr. Chairman? Do 
you believe they will? Does any man here to-day 
believe they will? I tell you, no! Look you at 
the breathless quiet which rests upon the whole 
slave region. Do you apprehend it? It is the 
stern resolve of millions of freemen who know 
their rights and have resolved to maintain them, 
who wait for the result of the conflict now being 
waged in the free States between the constitution- 
al Democracy and those who’ would trample the 
Constitution down in a course of usurpation. 
‘They await the issue with the most intense inter- 
est, but dauntless of the result. This struggle 
must be ended and sectional strife terminated. As 
long as the Democratic party 1s continued tn the 
ascendant, it will be kept in check, and when that 
party shall fall, the sword must and will do its 
work. Let justice direct our councils, and amidst 
the crumblings of European thrones we will re- 
main a unit and a pride—happy and free. 


INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1859, 
[WRITTEN OUT BY HIMSELF.*] 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar, and having under consideration the biil 
for the relief of citizens of the State of Alabama— 


Mr. GIDDINGS said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: The facts involved in this case, 





* For the original report, see Cong. Globe, page 523, 
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simple in their character. In 1836, a difficulty 
arose with the Creek Indians residing in the State 
of Alabama. Acts of hostility were committed 
by a portion of the tribe. They burned buildings 
and devastated plantations. The President or- 
dered anarmy there; some of the friendly Indians 
were received into the public service; cattle were 
taken for beef, and other provisions were seized 
by order of the commanding officer, amounting 
in all to the sum of $25,000. This portion of the 
claim, coming within the equity of the law of 
1816, was pan by Goverffment. 

Aside from this taking of provisions by lawful 
authority, Indians and soldiers are said to have 
taken provisions without orders, and the hostile 
Jndians are said to have destroyed a large amount 
of property belonging to the settlers. A commis- 
sion was appointed to take testimony and report 
facts. The commissionefs repaired to Alabama; 
made a list of all claims presented, amounting to 
more than twelve hundred thousand dollars, of 
which they adjudged that some three hundred and 
sixty thousand had been proved to lve been de- 
atroyed, or taken without authority. ‘These facts 
were reported, and may,be found in Executive 
Documents of 1837. The claims for property de- 
atroyed were referred to the proper committee, 
who made a report against them, (vide reports of 
1837-38;) and they have slept quietly some twenty 
years, until the Committee on Indian Affairs re- 
cently reported a bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to adjust and settle them. 

Sir, | had proposed no more to address the 
lfouse on the subject of private claims; but the 
principles involved in the bill before us are so im- 
portant, and its passage has been urged with so 
much ability and zeal and influence, that I feel 
called onto examine its merits. lL also feel some 
degree of interest in vindicating the report of my 
predecessor, Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, who, as 
already stated, while chairman of the Committee 
of Claims, made a full and thorough investigation 
of these demands, in 1837, and drew up an able, 
fulheand explicit report against them. 
port being unanimously agreed to by the com- 
mittee, was presented to the Hlouse,and for many 
years was supposed to have settled this whole 
matter. I feel called on to say, that, from 1794, 
that committee had received from this body nearly 
all claims against Government that were not al- 
lowed by the Department under existing laws. 
They early adopted definite and well-established 
rules of decision; and no court of equity in our 
country was more strict in adhering to established 
laws than was the Committee of Claims in their 
adherence to established precedents. They are yet 
the only committee of this House that keeps a 
journal of its proceedings, and a record of its de- 
cisions. 

During the early period of our Government, 
there were many claims for property destroyed 
during the Revolution. Some had been destroyed 
by our own troops, and much by the enemy. 
Ours was a Government novel in its character, 
based upon diffefent principles from those on 
which the monarchies of the Old World had been 
founded. Other Governments, in all past time, 
had held that,in a state of war, every individual 
of one nation was at war with every individual 
of the conflicting Power; that each was bound to 
protect, not merely his own property, but the 
property of the nation. Indeed, they held that 
each individual, if necessary, was bound to sur- 
render his life as well as property to the defense 
of hiscountry. And ourancestors were called on 
to adopt or discard this ancient doctrine. Upon 
eXamination, it was seen clearly that no rule, no 
acuon of Government, could possibly equalize, 
among the individuals of our nation, the losses 
eccasioned by war. ‘The loss of life could not be 


compensated, nor could the loss of property be 


equitably distributed. 

The views of Mr. Hamilton did much towards 
settling this question. As Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he was officially called to express his opin- 
ions, and the resources of his vast intellect were 
brought into requisition; but he found it fmpos- 
sible to devise a new system that should operaté 
better than the custom of European nations. 


But those who had suffered’ much during the 
war were anxious to obtain indemnity. Commis- || 


This re- 
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the losses in different States. Mr. Hamilton ad- 
vised that the question of indemnity for property 
destroyed be left with the several States to decide 
for themselves. And my present impression is, 
that in no case after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was indemnity granted for property destroyed 
by the enemy, or by our own,troops; while, I be- 
lieve, all claims for property taken for public use 
was paid for. 
paragraph of the Constitution which stipulates 
that private property shall not be taken for pub- 
lic use without compensation, to the claims which 
arose during the Revolution and before the Con- 
stitution was adopted. But destruction ae. 
erty in no case was regarded asa taking for pu 

lic use. Thus, when General Sullivan, command- 
ing one wing of the American army at Boston, 
attempted to dislodge the British troops from a 
part of the city, he found he could only do so by 
destroying certain dwelling-houses of which the 
British were in possession; he ordered the build- 
ings set on fire, and they were burned. One of 
the owners, Mr. Frothingham, presented his 
claim for indemnity. Mr. Hamilton, after mature 
consideration, declared the loss to have been sus- 
tained by the casualties of war, and that it was not 
a taking of private property for public use. I re- 
fer gentlemen to American State Papers, volume 
entitled ** Claims,’’ where they will find the de- 
cision alluded to; indeed, they will find all the 
doctrines involved in losses of property during 
war; and I commend to the younger members an 
examination of that volume, in order to qualify 
themselves to sit in judgment upon this class of 
claims. The case of Frothingham constituted 
one of the class which had been left to the States, 

1 desire particular attention to the historical 
fact, that, of all our States, Connecticut alone at- 
tempted to indemnify its citizens for property 
destroyed. Even Connecticut did not adopt this 
as a general principle. She indemnified the citi- 
zens of New London and Danbury and other 
towns, for the losses which they sustained by con- 
flagrations kindled by the enemy; but she went 
no further. And to them she paid no money, 
but gavea half million acres of her western Jands. 
These were called ** fire lands,’’ and are within 
the present counties of Huron and Erie, of our 
State, and represented at this time by our honor- 
able chairman, [Mr. SHerman. } 

I may be permitted to say that, if the State of 
Alabama chooses to equalize the loss of her suf- 
ferers, as Connecticut did, she has the same un- 
doubted right and power to do so; but it would 
be unjust to pay them by taxing the descendants 
of those patriots who, during our Revolution, 
lost their entire fortunes. It would be rank in- 
justice to tax the children who, in Boston, were 
rendered houseless and homeless by order of 
General Sullivan, to pay losses sustained by In- 
dian depredations in Alabama. Nor is it right 
to speak of Government as separated from the 
people, oras having funds other than those drawn 


trom the pockets of the people; and when we | 


thrust our hands into the pockets of our constit- 
uents, and take from them money to be placed in 
the hands of men in Alabama, we should have 
plain and satisfactory reasons for it. 


But shall I speak of the suffering from Indian | 


depredations during the Revolution? Why, sir, 
the history of Tryon county, in the State of New 
York, would present claims at this time amount- 


ing to many millions of dollars, that are infinitely | 


stronger than those-now before us. Whose blood 
does not curdle as he reads the massacre and de- 
struction at Wyoming, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and throughout Kentucky? Those people 
suffered more, lost more property, and that, too, 
under a thousand times more aggravating and dis- 
tressing circumstances, than those of Alabama; 
and to me it would bespeak great injustice to tax 
their descendants to pay the claims now before 
us. 

During the war of 1812, claims of almost every 
conceivable character arose; and in 1816 Congress 
passed a general law for their adjustment, entirely 
changing the practice which prevailed after the 
Revolution. The law was recommended by the 
President; was carefully considered, and fully 
discussed. ‘ 

The first section provided for indemnifying the 


In other words, they applied that | 
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of the failure of the United States to furnish Seen 
for such horse while in the public service, P 

The second segion provided indemnity wher, 
the owner, while in service, had been separated 
from his horse by order of the commanding off. 
cer, and thereby lost such horse. 

The third section provided indemnity where 
property, which had been impressed, was do. 
stroyed by the enemy, or damaged while in the 
public service. 

The fourth section provided indemnity wher 
the arms of a soldier or officer had been captured. 

The fifth section provided indemnity wherp 
property or provisions had been impressed for the 
use of the troops, and such property had bee, 
lost or destroyed while in the public service, 

N ow, Sir, according to my recollection, no com. 
pensation in any of these cases, except that of 
provisions taken for support of the troops, o; 
other property literally taken for the public uy 

2 Se, 
| had been allowed during or subsequent to tho 

Revolution; and this law was amendatory of the 

yrevious practice, and, by the words of the law, 

imited to cases which had arisen during the war 

of 1812. 

By the twelfth section the President was ay. 
thorized to appoint a commissioner for the ad- 
justment of all claims provided for by this law, 

| The commissioner was directed by the act to 
frame rules for his decision, which were to be 

/approved by the President and published to the 
country. 

The President made the appointment; the com. 
missioner framed his rules of decision; they were 
submitted to President Monroe, and, being cop- 
sidered in Cabinet council, were approved and 
published. ‘They became the rules of decision, 
were strictly adhered to, and were in fact, a part of 
the law itself. Claims embfaced in the fifth sec. 
tion included those of the character now before 
us, and were styled the ** fifth class.’’ 

I will now ask my friend from New York [Mr. 
Portt.e] to read the rules of construction under 
this fifth section of the law. 

Mr. POTTLE read as follows: 

*** When any property has been impressed or taken by 
public authority for the use or subsistence of: the Ariny 
during the late war, and the same shall have been destroyed, 
lost or consumed, the ownerof such property shall be paid 
the value thereof, deducting therefrom the amount whic 
has been paid, or may be claimed, for the use and risk of 
the same while in the service aforesaid.’ 

‘* This provision relates to every species of property taken 

or impressed for the use and subsistence of the Ariny, not 
comprehended in any of the preceding classes, and which 
shall have been in any manner destroyed, lost, or consumed 
by the Army, including in its scope all kinds of provisions, 
forage, fuel, articles for clothing, blankets, arms, and am 
munition ; in fact, everything for the use and equipment of 
an army. 
- **Inall these cases, the certificates of the officers or agents 
| of the United States taking or impressing any of the afore 
said articles, authenticated by the officer commanding the 
corps for whose use they were taken or impressed, and, fur 
thermore, of the officers and agents under whose commant 
the same were destroyed, lost, or consumed, specifying the 
value of the articles so taken or impressed, and destroyed, 
lost, or consumed, and, if any payment has been made for 
the use of the samc, and the amount of such payment, [must 
be furnished ;} and if no payment has been made, the cer 
tificate must state that none has been made. 

* «Before any other evidence will be received, the claim 
ant must make oath that itis not in his power to procure 
that which is above specified; and, further, that the ev: 
dence which he offers in lieu thereof is the best which be 
is able to obtain.’ 

** Under this provision, no claim can be admitted for any 
article which has not been taken by the orders of the com- 
mandant of the corps for whose use it may be stated to have 
been taken. For any taking not so authorized, the party’s 
redress is against the person committing it.”’ 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I will here say that, in 1817, 
this law was extended so as to apply to losses 
sustained by Indian depredations; and althoug) 
the law was limited in its duration, and became 
obsolete after five years by such limitation, this 
body, through the Committee of Claims, and 

_ through its other committees, adopted the equity 
of that law under their rules of construction for 
deciding allclaims arising by Indian depredations, 
or for those sustained in civilized warfare. For 
more than thirty years, great efforts have been 
made to change the rules soas to grant indemnity 
for property lost on the waters of the Chesapeake 
during the year 1814. And since 1836, unceas- 
ing attempts have been made so to change those 
'| rules as to grant indemnity for property destroyed 
i in the Florida war; and I am sorry to say that in 
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ence, have mental in favor of claims that had 
been rejec sted by the Committee of Claims many 
vears since. Indeed, some of our committees 
year unconscious that any rules of decision 
ever were ¢ stablished for adjudicating claims. | 
‘ _ however, to say that, while Lewis Wil- 
liams, of North Carolina, Elisha Whittlesey, of 
oni ,. Governor C hambers, of Kentucky, and 

avid Russe ll, of New Yor k, } oresided in that 
2 ymmittee of Claims, all hiouiitiahl asking in- 
mnity that came before them were sub jected 
to those rules of decision, and equal justice was 
dealt out to the various claimants, and none had 
causetocomplain. So far as my own connection 
with that committee is concerné d, I will only say 
th at it was my endeavor, and, I believe, the in- 

tion of the other members, to administer the 
equ ity of the law of 1816 with aneven hand to all 
who presented themselves before us. 

The claims now under co ‘ration were sub- 
mitted to that committee in 1837. My predeces- 
sor, Mr. Whittlesey, was c hai iirman; and I may 
be permitted to say, that no member ever be- 
stowed greater labor upon the cases before it, or 
was more careful in the collation of facts, or the 
adoption of principles, than he was. And his 
report against this claim comes to me with an 
authority which compels me to examine closely 
the merits of his decision, before I vote to over- 
rule it; particularly as the adverse report was 
obtained by taking the case from its appropriate 
reference to the Committee of Claims, and send- 
inz it to the Committee on Indian Affairs. I mean 
no lisrespect to the latter committee when I say 
it has never been distinguished for inflexible ad- 
ware nee to established rules and precedents. In- 
deed, it could not have attaine d that character 
from the fact that it keeps no record of its de- 
cisions. 

Some days since, I asked the advocates of this 
bill to point out the distinction between this and 
all other cases of loss by reason of Indian dep- 
redation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I call the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio to the fact that Mr. 
Wh Littlesey’ s report was founded upon the as- 
sumption that the Indians were in a state of war 
with the Government. 

Mr. &|DDINGS. 
man. 
choice, 


al 


ae 


I will answer the gentle- 
The advocates of this bill may take their 
either to regard the Indians at that period 
ina state of war or peace with the Government, 
and then I will show that the Government is not 
responsible in either case. Is not that fair? Call 
itwarorpeace. For war I will give you the same 
rule of action, the same measure of damages and 
justice that I will give 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If the gentleman 
will allow me, I will not take a minute of his 
time. Whatl wish to state is this: the Revolu- 
tion was a state of war. This claim, on the con- 
trary, is not founded upon a state of war; | make 
the distinction. 
r. GIDDINGS. I shall meet that. 
of the purposes for which I rose. 
| desire to deal out the same measure of justice 
to these applicants that I would to all others. 
This is a subject on which statesmen can have no 
feeling. These people we nt to the frontier of 
Alabama for the purpose of improving their for- 
tunes. They voluntarily assumed the risk attend- 
ant upon frontier life, just as all pioneers in past 
times have done. Mycolleague {Mr. Leiter] has 
argued this case with marked ability. He spoke 
of the sufferings of these people; but did he forget 
that, in 1812, almostin sight of his own dwe ling, 
the Indians on the “Black fork of the Mohie- 
can,’’ in a time of profound p eace between them 
and the United States, sudde nly rose and burned 
the dwellings and destroyed the property of the 
whites, as they did in Alabama, and added to the 
horror of these scenes by murderin® the families 
who owned the property? But did the represent- 
atives of these sufferers everask indemnity? No, 
sir, never. They well understood the loss to be 
theirown, and not that of the people of New Eng- 
land or of the South, nor of our own State. 
Mr. LEITER. Had we a treaty of peaceand 
amity with those Indians? 
Mr. GIDDINGS. We had. 
_Mr. LEITER. Had we an intercourse law 
similar in its provisions to that now in force? 





It is one 
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‘—- -GIDDI NGS. We hadan intercourse law 
similar to that now in force 

Again: I call attention to the fact that, after the 
surrender of General Hull, in 1812, the inhabit- 
ants living on the peninsula north of Sandusky 
bay were compelled to flee from their habita- 
tions, even while their meals, in some instances, 
were smoking upon their tables. They left their 
dwellings, their property, their hogs and cattle, 
and fled across the bay in their smal! watercraft, 
and escaped to the more densely populated coun- 
try, in the rear of the small army of militia, who 
hastened to the defense of the frontier. LT saw the 
smoke of their dwellings ascending in the clear 
and quiet atmosphere of early September, They 
fled from their homes, many of them shaking with 
chills, or burning with fever. I saw their sv er- 
ing; | witnessed their misery; and when gentle- 
men tell me of the suffering of the claimants now 
before us, | point them to scenes in by-gone days, 
when property was not only destroyed, but when 
families were murdered. 
yet remain. They had no remedy for their loss. 
‘They never asked indemnity from = rvernment, 
for they well knew that Governme 
indemnit y in such cases. But, sir, if we compen- 
sate the claimants now before us,and tax those suf- 
ferers of 1812 to pay those people of Alabama, I 
will do what I can to induce our people to present 
their claims, and to an unceasing prosecution of 
them 

These scenes occurred, as it were, in sight of 
the residence of my colleague, [Mr. Lerrer,] 
who has soearnestly advocated this indemnity to 
the people of Alabama. But I know that he would 
notin his heart aid in 1 capricious legislation ; 
and J call these facts t » his recollection, and de- 
mand for these claimants the same measure of 
justice that we deal out to those who suffered in 
Ohio, in Kentucky, and in Indiana. Give these 
men the same indemnity we have given to all 
others; no more, 

But, sir, | will not stop here. In 1813, General 
McClure burned the village of Niagara—perhaps 
ithassince been called by some other name—and in 
return the British troops burned the city yor Buffalo. 
In the winter, amid snow and storm, 


Some of those people 


ter anted no 


no less. 


arents and 
children were driven from their dwellings, which 
were Imms diately wrapped in flames; their fur- 
niture and their all was consumed, while they 
were enabled to escape by reason of the light 
which shone from their j 

The sufferers calle for relief, but 
they calledin vain. A commission was appointed 
to ascertain the extent of loss, as in these cases. 
If [ recolle ct aright, it amounted to between two 
and three million dollars. They sent to this body 
a Representative who they believed would be most 
likely to obtain redress. ‘The election turned on 
this sul je ct. Ateert Frac Y; 


aman of e xperienc 


jaming houses. 


vs on ' oneress 


an eminent lawyer, 
»and of great influence, was 
sent here, and all hie powers and learning and 
influence were nee to bear in favor of those 
claims; but Coner 1794, regarded their 
loss as the fate ‘of war, and they never received 
one dollar. Lask gentlemen who advocate this 
bill, shall we change the rules established in 1816, 
and open up the Treasury to: ull these claims which 
have sle pt for half a century ? 

Such, too, was the fate of the people living at 
Frenchtown and in the vicinity of Detroit. Their 
property was taken by the enemy and destroyed, 
but not a dollar of indemnity was ever granted 
to one of them. 

In all these cases Congress adhered steadily and 
firmly to the law of 1816, and to the rules adopted 
by Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet for construing 
the law. . 

But it is said that soldiers, and Indians acting 
as soldiers, killed the cattle of the settlers in Ala- 
bama for food without the order of the command- 
ing officer. If so, it was a trespass, for which each 
individual was liable; but such trespasses imposed 
no obligation upon us, or upon the pe ople of other 
States. 

This is no more than is usually practiced; where 
ever an army goes, the soldier feels at perfect 
iberty to take from the fields of the farmer, green 
corn, potatoes, peas, and whatever vegetables he 
can lay his eal upon to render his diet comfort- 
able, provided he can do it without being detected 
and punished. Indeed, the officers usually wink 


‘SS, as 
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at such acts. I speak from experience. On the 
peninsula to which I have referred, the people 
left their cattle and their hogs. Our own troops 
and the Indians lived upon this stock while scout- 
ing upon that bloody ground. They did there 
precisely as they did in Alabama, + 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to make a point that I 
think ought to be fairly discussed. Ye is this: in 
this instance, the claim is not placed upon the 
ground that the loss was done by a foraging party, 
but that it was done under the order of the quar- 
termaster to take property for public uses. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Of course, all the property 
in schedule A, reported by the commissioners, 
amounting to some twenty-five thousand dollars, 
taken by order of the c ommanding officer, comes 
within the equity of the law of 1816, and the rules 
prescribed under it, and has been paid foras stated 
In my opening remarks. But the entire claims, 
as they now stand before us, are for property 
taken or destroyed by soldiers and Indians, either 
friendly or hostile, without such order, 

1 will go further: the officer himself can give 
no authority fortaking provisions while he is fur- 
nished with such rations as the law allows. If 
the troops have the regular amount of beef and 
bread, he has no authority to impress pork or po- 
tatoes; nor can he take household furniture or 
family pictures under any circumstances. He is 
the agent of the people, and, while acting within 
his authority, binds the Government; bat when 
he oversteps his legal powers, he ceases to bind 
the Government. The rule is the same as in pri- 
vate life. Ele may, in such cases, make himself 
a trespasser; but his action imposes no obliga- 
tion upon the people or Government. In the lan- 
guage of the instructions which | have read, ** no 
claim can be adinitted for any article which has 
not been taken by order of the commanding offi- 


‘cer of the corps for whose use it has been taken 


For any taking not so authorized, the part *s re- 
dress 1s against the person committing it. 

Now, sir, | wish to say that any bill or report 
in regard to losses sustained by the action of our 
troops, or by those of the enemy, that is not in 
conformity with this law of 1816, and the rules 
prescribed for its construction, is clearly against 
the long train of decisions of this body, to which 
I have re refe rred, would render our legislation ca- 
pricious, and open upthe Treasury to all the vast 
amount of claims which for more than seventy 
years have been reje cted. 

' Mr. WOODSON. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio answer me one question ? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. WOODSON. lL ask the gentleman if he is 
willing to give these claimants all they could get 
under the act of 1834—the intercourse act? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I was just coming to that, 
and I will leave the question, so far as war is con- 
cerned, at this very point. Indeed, I have not 
time to pursue it further. Much has been said 
. regard to those claims coming under the law of 

834, called the intercourse act. That law regu- 
Z s the intercourse between white people and In- 
dians in time of peace, giving the Indians a rem- 
edy against the whites whenever the whites injure 
them, and giving the whites indemnity against the 
Indians whenever they, in time of peace, commit 
depredations veces the whites. This was ‘the sub- 
stance of the first intercourse law of 1802, and 
continued such up to 1834, and certainly, in its 
terms, was just and right. 

Jut ‘tha these claims come within thatlaw was 
not sus} ed when the Legislature of Alabama 
sent thei ir memorial here. ‘They expressly state, 
in the memorial, that the ‘de predations were com- 
mitted in time of war, or words to that effect. 
They are said on all hands to have been commit- 
ted by hostile Indians, or by the unauthorized acts 
of our own troops; and certainly the intercourse 
law could have nothing to do with hostiles; nor 
could our army, or its soldiers, while in service, 
be regarded as Indians. It is certain that Gen- 
eral Jackson regarded it a war; and acted upon 
the sub ject as if it was a war, and characterized 
it **a war’’ in his official communications. Mem- 
bers who have argued in favor of these claims, 
have spoken of these hostilities as a quasi war; 
while some have also insisted that the claimants 
are entitled to relief under the intercourse law of 


1834. 
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Now, it is certain that if neither the equity of 
the Jaw of 1816, nor that of 1834, gives relief, both 
taken together do not; although the committee 
reporting this bill evidently supposed the two 
statutes made a stronger case than either taken 
separately, 

Sir, I Jay it down asa clear proposition, that, 
if these claims come within the intercourse law, 
they should be presented to the proper Depart- 
ment for adjustment, and not sent here, But gen- 
tlemen say they come within the spirit of the law 
of 1834, but not within the letter of that act. 

Now, eir, so far as we can make the hostile In- 
dians and soldiers who destroyed this property 
without justice or authority, compensate the suf- 
ferers, 1am willing to act. But when it is pro- 
posed to take the compensation for their injuries 
from the pocks ts of my cons tituents, l di mand 
on their behalf the reason for doing it. Is there 
justice 1n compelling the people of Ohio to pay for 
the crimes commiuited by Indians in Alabama? I 
ask gentlemen to show me the justice of such pol- 
icy. 1 was not sent here to do such acts without 
good and sufficient reasons. The law of 1802 
gave the remedy, as | have already stated, only 
against the Indians Committing the depredations. 
In no case did it authorize payment from the 
public Treasury. Under this law, our pioneers 
of the Westand Northwest, the South and South- 
west, were governed, from 1802 until 1834. They 
suffered constant depredations from Indians who 
always seck food, and will have if they can get 
it by stealing. For property thus taken, our pio- 
necrs sometimes obtained compensation from the 
Indians, under that law; but more generally the 
property taken was entirely lost to the owner. 
rhe loss was sustained without murmuring. And, 
so far as my knowledge extends, no man thought 
it right to tax the pe ople of his own or of other 
States for such unlawful acts of Indians. 

In 1834 anew intercourse law was enacted,which 
gives the sufferer in such case three years’ ime 
to present his claims; and if present d and proved 
before the superintendent, agent, or sub-agent, 
such agent shall report the same to the Depart- 
ment,and the (United States 

if the tribe to which such In- 
or, If no annuity be paid such tribe, 
the same shall be paid out of the national Treas- 
ury. In the cases 
or proof w: 


may retain such sum 
from the annuities « 
dian belongs: 
before us no such presentation 
s mad There is therefore no legal 
claim upon the Government; but the advocates of 
the bill insist that these cases come within the 
equity of this statute of 1834. I deny it; there is 
no equity, no color of equity, in making the peo- 
| le of other States pay for the de pr dations com- 


mitted by Indians in Alabama. 1 speak not of 
the provocation given by the white people that 
aroused the Indians to violence; but I say it is 
clearly and obviously inequitable and unjust t 


make my constituents pay for their depredatic 
whether such depredations 
I need not say that equity or justice i: 
an attribute of Deity—the same yesterday, to-day, 


were or Were notpro 
. f 
VOR d. 


and forever, immutable and unchangeable; that 
no act of Congress can enlarge or diminish its 
l need not 
repeat that the law of 1802 was equitable and just, 
nor need [ say that the law of 1834 has not changed 
or enlarged this justice 
hbama were willing to ran the risk of settling among 
the Indians, with the 


scope, or set bounds to its operation. 


If these pioneers in Ala- 


hope or expectation of 
making fortunes, it was their own act, and at 
their own risk. The people of other States did 
not become insurers against loss by Indian dep- 
redations. 

But it said there was no superintendent or agent 
at that time among the Creeks to whom the settlers 
could appl}. 1 answer, they had three years to 
make their application; and although the agent 
had, for the time being, left the Indian country, 
there was not, I think, six months at any time 
when there was no agent among the Cree ks. In- 
deed, the Creek annuities were regularly paid by 
the superintendent, to whom application could 
have-been made at any time. But suppose the 
agent had been absent during the whole three 
years; or suppose the President had neglected to 
appointan agentduring the then three years: would 
such dereliction of duty have imposed upon my 
constituents the duty of paying for these claims? 
Or, indeed, suppose the President had stipulated 


} adopted. 
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that the people of other States should pay these 


claims: would such stipulation have imposed any 
obligation upon the people of Ohio or any other 
State? The answer is clear; and | am led to the 
unhesitating conclusion that, neither in law, in 
equity, nor in justice, have these people the 
shadow of a claim upon our public Treasury. 


FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 





SPEECH OF HON. PHILEMON BLISS, 
OF OHIO, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


February 7, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. BLISS said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Debate on the appropriation 
bill for the judiciary having been closed, I am 
driven to that exhaustless mine, the President's 
message, now under consideration. True to his 
early instincts, he again appeals to the Supreme 
Court, as authority for political opinions, and in- 
directly approves an old dogma, recently indorsed 
in the report of a Democratic committee of my 
own Legislature, ** that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, upon constitutional questions, must 
stand as a part of the instrument itself, until they 
are reversed.’’ [tis to combat that ultra Federal 
dogma, and to explain the provisions of certain 
bills of my own, that I propose to speak. 

During the last session of this Congress, the 
Judiciary Committee reported against a bill in- 
troduced by me, repealing the twenty-fifth sec- 
tion of the judiciary act of 1789, and curtailing 
the habeas corpus powers of the United States 
judges. 1 had then no opportunity to express my 
views upon the subject-matter of the bill. There 
is now before the same committee a bill intro- 
duced by me to prevent the packing of juries in 
the Federal courts of Ohio. I shall not hereafter 
share the responsibility of Federal legislation; and 
despairing of present action, I should, perhaps, 
content myself by letting the bills themselves ex- 
press my views. But | find myself constrained to 
speak. Amid the din of crowding events 1 may fail 


to get a hearing; yet [cannot return to my people | 


without giving vent to my deep conviction of the 
dangers to the citizen and to our federative sys- 
tem from the encroachments of the Federal courts. 

We justy praise the Federal Constitution. 
That instrument, in its simple, its comprehensive 
erandeur, will ever command the homage of man- 
kind. Even when the infidelity of a degenerate 


people, trampling on its guarantees, abusing its! 


powers, spurning its reservations, shall render its 
benignant provisions a curse, the instrument itself 
will deserve none the less reverence, but only 
prove that liberty and law, justice and tranquillity, 
are the result of a spirit and not a form; a senti- 
ment and not a parchment. But we speak thus of 
the Constitution in reference to the times and our 
young experience. It has grave defects in not 
suilicient!y guarding is provisions from abuse; 
in not providing against dangers then unseen, but 
which now command the most serious alarm. 

As we were to have a government as well asa 
league, a separate judicial department became, 
or was deemed, essential. This judiciary must 
of course have cognizance of cases arising under 
the Constitution and Jaws. It must in such cases 
decide upon the powers in the Constitution and 
upon the reserved rights of the States. There is 
no avoiding this whenever a case arises that in- 
volves the necessity of considering them. 

It is one of the evils arising from every written 
constitution, from the fact that it is written, that 
a court may so twist its language as to enforce as 
fundamental law provisions undreamed of when 
We feel this evil in the States, and seek 
to guard against it by judicial responsibility, by 
limiting jurisdiction, and, above all, by giving 
health toopinion. Evils dike these were unknown 
to our fathers. The great danger, now so patent, 
in giving to a permanent body of men the power, 
without responsibility, to interpret, even in causes 
of a judicial character, the Constitution and Fed- 


eral laws, and to decide the extent of their own 


powers, seemed not to have oppressed them. 


. They regarded the judiciary as weak and needing 
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strength. Ithad not been a power in the colonies: 
it had not been a power in the Revolution, yy,’ 
Hamilton says: ‘‘ the judiciafy, from the natyr, 
of its functions, will always be the least d 
ous to the political rights of the Constitution.» 
(Federalist, No. 78.) And thus he always spoke 
It is evident, also, from Mr. Madison’s conyep, 
tion report, ** that the political influence of the ju- 
diciary was not feared,’’ (Elliot 5, 483.) Gur 


nature 


anger. 


| English model had no power to nullify, only tg 


interpret; and a false though innocent interpreta. 
tion was easily remedied by appeal to the Lords 
or by anewenactment. . Hence the spectacle of a 
gowned conclave, gravely setting aside statutes 
and constitutions of sovereign States; enforcine 
powers not granted in the compact, and against 
the express reservations of the States; with eager 
zeal reversing the whole current of authority and 
law, to make universal a local and exceptional 
despotism; prompting its ministers to mayhem 
and murder, sure of their illegal shield, never 
darkened our fathers’ vision. Hada tithe of what 
we stupidly suffer been anticipated by them, the 
Federation itself would have been an im possibil. 
ity; atleast the court would have been buta Ham. 
ilton’s dream of a life Executive and Senate. Buy: 
they had seen the English danger of dependence 
upon the King, and, mistaking a phrase for a fact, 
thought they saw the English remedy in ‘ the 
independence of the judiciary.” 

There never wasa more serious mistake. There 
is now, there was then, no such thing in England 
as the independence of the judiciary. The most 
important judicial officer—the Lord Chancellor— 
the only one who possesses any political power, 
comes and goes with every administration; and all 
the other judges are subject to removal by a bar: 
majority of the Parliament. The power that 
changes an administration can legally disrobe a 
whole bench; and the consciousness of that fact, 
with the denial of all political power to the cow- 
mon-law judges, has been the true conservator 
of the English courts. No, it is the ** responsi- 
bility of the judiciary ”’ that has redeemed the Eng- 
lish bench. ‘* Independence of the judiciary;” 
simply meant independence of the Crown, with 
responsibility to the people. Words are some- 
times the vail as well as the mirror of thjngs; and 
the phrase, both true and false, kept out of sight 
the real character of the great English reform, 
and dictated the strange tenure of our judges and 
blinded the Congress of 1789 to the power their 
jurisdiction over the States might give them. The 
‘**searecrow of impeachment’? — that laughing- 
stock of irresponsibility—was weakly trusted to 
frighten those whose unchecked will might make, 
or aid monopolists and demagogues to make aud 
unmake constitutions and laws. 

And, besides, it cannot be denied that the con- 
servatism of 1787 and 1789 dared not fully to trust 
the people. I am often surprised at its blindness 
now, as then. Timid and unusually honest, it 
shows the sagacity of the ostrich, and the clear- 
sightedness of the owl at noon-day. Conserva- 
tism would treat manas a child, to be always led; 
or a wild beast, to be always caged; while Dem- 
ocratic Republicanism regards him as a rational 
being, to be developed;a person clothed with the 


responsibilities and charged with the duties of 


majority. Conservatism would guid@ him and 
sustain him only, of course, to prevent mischief 
to himself. It would keep him from the water 
till he had learned to swim; would withholda gun 
till he had learned its use; would measure his 
daily food for fear he would overeat; and would 
surround him by a police to prevent him from 
jostling and being jostled in his walks; while Re- 
publicanism would bid him plunge in the stream, 
shoulder his own weapon, regulate his own diet, 
and thread his own pathway. 

Were development unnecessary, and could we 
always insure both wisdom and goodness in our 
rulers, there might be some excuse for conservat- 
ism. The good, though somewhat mythical Incas 
were said to have made a people happy, though 
they kept them babes, waiting to yield to the first 
asgault. But our experience shows us, that power 
always corrupts, and the consciousness of irre- 
sponsibility only stimulates the selfish passions. 
The_pnly true conservatism teaches personal in- 
dependence in the citizen and strict responsibility 
in every department of government. It is true 
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, ee é Bes as tenan tee : 
Bol may become corrupt; but, alas! where 


we look? Ifa m: 


in cannot govern himself, 

how can we trust him to govern others? If he 
¢lto himself, will he submit to the wise? Or 
will he not become the prey of the unscru- 
yus, or the tyrant of his fellows? Surrounded 

- those forms that shall check passion,’ protect 
dividual,and render impotentsudden tumult, 

up PEOPLE, more honest and as apt to be wise as 


: - servants, must govern the gvovernors-—be 
she tripunal before whom all tribunals bow. The 


isness of this responsibility alone can 
«corrupt heed his way; alone can make the 
as well as the legislator, tempted to pander 
rivate. interest, break down a personal 
. cuard, pause to see whether he can give a 
yood reason for his act, one that shall satisfy an 
honest master, and one that shall accord with 
those fundamental principles he has sworn, and 
have more than sworn, to follow. 
blunder in the Constitution was greatly 
rvravated by the course of those into whose 
; its first administration fell. Unfortunately, 
y were not satisfied with its simple powers. 
They honestly believed it but **a rope of sand;”’ 
r ght, by forced constructions, to fortify 
\ st rthen it. I speak not to blame. They 
were great tand patriotic men; but men who feared 
anarchy more that despotism, license more than 
nower,and who only soucht to enlarge what-they 
basis of our libe rty. ‘The peopl could 
notalways be dazzled by the names of Washing- 
ton and the revolutionary heroes—all naturally 


side of a strong Government; they were 

¢ away; and some refuge from th oe own 

ns must be furnished the people, or the fruits 

Revolution would be only atrife and Impo- 

tency. Fortunately, the Constitution had pro- 

vided a tribunal, irresponsibleand dignified, and 

illed by those who deeply sympathized in their 

rs. This tribunal, if sufficiently strengthened, 

might be able tol uild upon this Constitution th« 
rk of our deliverance. 

There were two obvious ways of strengthening 

First, by extending its jurisdiction; and sec- 
ond, by giving it sapreme sway over the minds of 
the peo} ple. 

In jur risdic tion, they at once succee ded as fully 
as could be desired b yy the most devoted F ‘ederal- 
ist. In reading over the twenty-fifth section of 
the judiciary act of 1789, I have often wondered 
at the tameness of the States, thus at once made 
vassals. If the Federal court may not only try 
“cases”? arising under the Constitution; if in such 
cases primal ily brought init, it may not only ties 
for itse if the doubt as to whether it me iy be a Fed- 
eral or is a State case merely; = thera power 
has been yielded or withheld; but if, whenever 
any State tribunal, the tribunal of a sovere ignty 

er $e, equé ally bound to observe the Constitut ion, 
ant possessing larger powers, shall decide thata 
teh is ** reserved’’ and not ‘* delegated,”’ this 
“ederal court may step in and take from it juris- 
diction upon mere claim of a party, then, indeed, 
the federation becomes really a nation, and the 
discretionary overseer of the States. Though 
many seem to have lost sight of it, yet itis really 
against the jurisdiction given by that section, that 
the struggles of the State-rights Republicans 
have been ever since directed. Why it has not 
been repealed, I gre atly wonder. W hy this club 
should be continued in the hands of this court, 
always rampant against the States, is passing 
strange, 

But perhapsa solution may be found in the second 
method adopted by the Nationals, then as now, to 
give permanence to their views. We bow te opin- 
lon, not force. Hierarchies and thrones rest upon 
the superstition of men. Blind reverence is always 

relied on to cherish authority that reason dis- 
owns. The friends of this court and its claims 
have sought to clothe it in the robes of majesty, 

nd to enthrone it upon the seat of serene infalli- 
bility. We treat our State courts with the free- 
dom that belongs to human tribunals; approving 
when right, condemning when wrong. But when, 
from yon mysterious vault, theenrobed nine send 
forth ‘thei ir tomes, befogging by their diffuseness 
even when announcing *the plainest principles, 
and still more bewildering by ‘* words without 
knowledge;”? when essaying some new constitu- 


tional construction ,as they call their attacks upon 
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the rights of the States and their citizens, we : 
taught to bow without question as the faithful to 
the decrees of the Grand a 

Having thus given the Ped. ral court control 








over the State judiciary, and taught a supersti- 
tious reverence for its opinions, a single consti- 
tutional interpolation only becomes necessary to 
make its authority complete. ‘The Constitution 
gives jurisdiction in certain ‘* cases,’’ i. e. suits 
between parties. If this authority could be ex 
tended to all questions, as well as cases, the m 
ardent centralizer could ask no more. Itis plain, 
that if I seek an advantage, a right under a writ- 
ten instrument, whether it be aconstitution,s 
ute, or contract, | must be governed by the c 
struction given the instrument by the tribunal 
whose aid Linvoke. This is « equ lly true, whether 
I seek the intervention of a Federal or a State 
court, executive offic r, a frisiature, or umpire. 
Each power will give me relicfin the specific case, 
as it understands my rights under the in strument, 
and must, necessarily, so far construe that instru- 
ment; but to give decisions upon questions and 
principles by which other departments or tribu- 
nals ot equal authority shall be bound in other 
cases, 1S quite another thing 


If the idea could be generally infused into the 
public mind that this court had jurisdiction to de- 
cide all constitutional q >could be made, 





like the councils, the iter of faith, by 
whose opinions upon t political theory 
posed to be involved In th cause all should | 
bound, the end of the consolidation party would 
be attained. Law and order would erectits thi 


upon the seat of liberty and law, the democrat 


element be held in check by the arm of power and 


the sentiment of loyalty; and from a disjointed 
Confederacy would spring a great and consoli- 
dated empire. ‘To thus infuse that idea, was di- 


rected every energy. ‘True, Mr. Jefferson and a 
few others have always fought against it 


seem almost to have fought in vain. Se 


pendix.) From then tll now, the leading Federal 
idea has possessed the public mind. Legislators, 
Presidents, orators, essayists, whether conserv- 
ative or demagocue, cor sta! tly, and with confi- 
dence, appeading to the varying and contradictory 
opinions of Federal judges, denounce the impious 
dissenter. Does a United States bank, looking in 
vain to the Constitution itself, demand a contin- 


ued existence, its Webster, with a power alone 
his own, rallies us to the support of its shield, the 
court, as the final arbiter of all constitutional ques- 
tions. Does the genius of personal despousm 
from its local abode, look with jealousy upon our 
joyous freedom, and seek to cut off the great do- 
main from its enjoyment, the ready opinion of an 
eager court is proclaimed by the President as the 
ultimatum; and, from that opinion alone, slavery 
is enforced as the general law. Does the State, 
tired of monopoly, seek to grant to others the 
same privilege hitherto given alone to a corpora- 
tion, or to otherwise change the law creating it, we 
find the court making the strange discovery that 
all charters are contracts, and beyond the contro! 
of the State. Thus all corporati yns, and the mul- 
titudes interested in corporations, are oppressors; 
and the multitudes whose chief glory is to hate the 
subjects of oppression, instinctive ly rally around 
the court, and wonder that any one can doubt 
its final authority upon all questions as well as 
‘Scases.’’ 

Of all the departments of the Government, the 
Supreme Court should be the to decide 
political questions. If the people are the source 
of power, if they adopt their fundamental Jaw, 
they must ultimately give it construction. It is 
not possible t that they intended to give toa body of 


last one 


eight or ten men chosen for! life, and almost w! holly 
irresponsible to them, power to modify and change 
their constitution at pleasure, as some new light 
or new influence shall inspire them. It is not pos- 
sible that the States intended to give their sover- 
eignty to such keeping. ‘The blunder of its cre- 
ation and its early powers—those strange over- 
sightsthat great men might be guilty of, who were 
intent alone upon traditional dangers, and, scan- 
ning the history of all people, found ne a r ex- 
ample nor peril, because their systein itself was 
without precedent, cannot be thus inte rpreted. 
No; the peop ile of th ie States, both through their 
several State governments and their Federal Rep- 





Ho. or Reps. 





resentatives, are t V power that can legiti- 
mately le these questior And, if the Fed- 
eral cout i r they have | ® so unequivo 
( ly d ises them, refuse 
to ision, then becomes the 
di ty o } ilt Or Avo Lt ” 

The character of that court’s decisions demand 
that we hold it strictly to the law. I have noth 
ing to say of the judges personally; | suppose 
them to be like other men, genefally honest, but 
iatvie to be swaved by private interest, class or 
} ] | il mu Be arty | iSS!o! , and needi ’ 

re " stra i influence of the ter- 
rors of accounta ty. I have alluded to some of 
th di ns; | have no time to speak of them 

wth,and will content myself with quoting a 
criticism of Chief as e Bardey, of my own 
State, only re merveng that his criticism has been 
indorsed by the Democratic party of Ohio by re- 


nomination for the 
after it was made: 


supreme bench immediate ly 


cc it i remarkable fact, that almostevery unwarrantable 
stre f power by Congress has been sustained by the Su- 
preme ¢ irtof the Untted States. This is a matter of pub 
history Ihe alien and sedition laws; the vexatious 
reguiations of the embargo and non intercourse acts ; the act 
to incorporate the Bank of te United States ;”’ * * 
- *the recent bankrupt law ;”’ . e e ® 


‘these, and numerous other acts which might be mentioned, 
now repealed, and now wholly repudiated by the foree oi 





public sentiment as unwarranted by the Constitution, ¢ 
ceived a ready sanction in the Supreme Court of the U..ited 
States. In view of the unmistakable disposition manitested 
by that tribunal to enlarge the powers of the General Gov 
ernment by cons trons in view of the fact that has 
rke un i protection almost every species OF corpora 
tion, political, pecuniary, and eleemosynary ; fn view of its 
repeated encroachments on the sovereignty of the States, 
by annulling laws which in no way whatever concerned the 

fuirs of tl Federal Government, or interfered with the 
progre of its legitimate administration, it must be ad 
mitted, though much to be lamented, that the decisions of 
that tribunal have not only lost much of their moral influ 
ence, but much weight as judicial autboritv, in the courts 
of the States.’’—-6 Ohio Slate Reports, page J379. + 


I do not disown judicial authority, or deny tts 


. 7 ® 
influence, outside the given case. Every judicial 
decision, whether State or Federal, is entitled to 
respect; and if it settle a disputed point upon the 

wR ga oo : 
Da s ot reason, should ve followed by other 
courts. The judicial maxim ‘‘stare decisis,’’ means 


this and no more. 
and State courts, an additional ae prevails. ‘lhe 
Federal statute by the Federal 
courts, should be followed in the State courts; 
and conversely, the construction of State statutes 
by State courts, is binding on the ederal. Yet 

-only applies when exclusive jurisdiction 
over the subject 


In the relations of the Federal 


construction of 


Lill ru 
-matter of the statute, or the con- 
it 


ionality of the stathte, is admitted. Henee, 
when th K deration assumes personal jurisdic - 


Lath 


tion not granted in the Constitution, as in puntsh- 
ing for crimes over which no jurisdiction 1s given 
them, it is the duty of the State to disregard such 
assumption and vindicate its reservations; and 
when the State seeks to punish for acts under I*ed- 
eral authority, as for collectung tmposts, the l’ed- 


eration will disregard such attempt and vindicate 
its powers. In such cases, neither the decisions 
of Legislatures or courts have any binding force. 
Be not alarmed at the collisions that thus arise. 


They show that we have not lapsed into the calm 


Through them freedom breathe 8, 
and great principles renew their life. It is the 
only way by which the public reason, that must 
ltimately decide all these questions, can be di- 
rected to their solution; and we sball be the wiser 
and better for the collisions. 

The twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act, 
which I propose to repeal, provides for a direct 
supervision of the State courts by the Federal 
judiciary, whenever they decide against a party 
who claims 
KY de ral authority; “though, if the decisiow-is in 
favor of such party, however erraneous, his op- 
ponent is without remedy. 


of despotism 


‘Sec. 25. * ° " That a final judgment or 
decree in any suit in the highest court of law or equi 
iSrate in which a decision of the suit could be had, w! 
is drawn in question the validity of a treaty or statute of, 
or an authority exercised under, the United States, and the 
decision is against their validity; or where is drawn ip 
question the validity of a statate of, or an authority excr 

cised umfer, any State, on the ground of thei 
nant to the Constitution, treaties, or laws, of the United 
States, and the decision is in favor of such their validity, 
Where is drawn in question the construction of anys 
clause of the Constitution, or of a treaty, or statute of, or 


commission held under, the United States, and the decision 





being repug 


privilege or exemption by virtue of 
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is againet the tlle, right, privilege, or exemption, specially 
eect up or claimed by either party under such clause of the 
said Constitution, treaty, statute, or commission, may be 
reéxamined and reversed or aflirmed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, upon a writ of error,’ &e.—1 United 
States Statutes at Large, pagé 

This section of the statute is one of the uncor- 
rected errors of those who so early sought to 
nationalize this Federation; the 
clearly vicious. I spe 
section, whichuas: 
jections 

All cases, either at law or equity, fall under 
the jurisdiction either exclusively of the Federal, 
ex: lusively of the Stats , or concurre ntly of the 
State and Federal courts, wherever the suit is 
first instituted. When the 
sive, any similar proceedings elsewhere are abso- 
lutely void, 


Federal or 


principle of it is 
k not now of the twelfth 


ubject to some of the same ob- 


jurisdiction is exclu- 


There is no necessity for either a 
State court to review on error the 
opinions of a tribunal that has no jurisdiction in 
the case. ‘They may be treated as a nullity; and 
the court having exclusive jurisdiction w il] pro- 
ceed as though no other proceedings had been 
had 

in nearly albthe cases in which jurisdiction is 
given by the Constitution to the Federal courts, 
it is admitted that the State courts have concur- 
rent jurisdiction. Andthe question arises, whether 
the State courts, having properly acquired juris- 
diction, are courts inferior to the Federal in the 
sense that their final decision should be subject 
to review on appeal on error to the Federal 
courts: 

Ohio has as yet always submitted to such re- 
view ,and incase sdet ply ail cling her sovereignty 
I would not counsel our own supreme court, for 
a light cause, to refuse obedience; yet the signs 
indicate that the time may soon come when such 
refusal will become a duty. Acquiesence in this 
Federal supervision has been by no means uni- 
versal. Virginia [see appendix ] and Georgia 
have openly and with impunity repudiated the 
right of Federal review, and it has been often 
questioned in other States. State nullification is 
always a dangerous, though sometimes a neces- 
sary remedy. Congress should remove the tempt- 
ation by the repeal of a statute, which any State 
at pleasure may nullify,and for which we find no 
constitutional authority, as | will show. 

if the Federal court may lawfully review a final 
decision in the courts of the States, that author- 
ity of course is given in the Constitution. Judge 
Marshall in Cohens vs. Virginia, (6 Wheaton 264, 
see page 416,) claims that the words of the Con- 
stitution ** give to the Supreme Court appellate 
jurisdiction, in all cases arising under the Consti- 
tution, laws, and treaties of the United Srates. 
The words are broad enough to comprehend all 
cases of this description in whatever court they may 
be decided.’’ Let us see what are these so broad 
words: 

* Sec. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and in su 
as the Congress may from time to lime or 


tinteror courts 
sin and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices,’ &c. 

This is very express. The judicial power is 
vested in the Supreme Court and courts created by 
Congress, not ** in whatever court’’ certain cases 
** may be decided.’”’ 

Again, immediately following: 

* Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arsing under this Constituuon,”’ &c. 


What judicial power, pray? That of any of 
‘‘whatevercourt’’ may decide constitutional ques- 
tions? So it would seem from the language of 
Judge Marshall; and such would seem to have 
been the idea of those good old Federalists who 
framed this twenty-fifth section. But, in looking 
at the simple instrument itself, we see that * the 
judicial power”? is the * judicial power of the Uni- 
ted States’? just spoken of, and is vested ina Su- 
preme Court, and in other courts created by Con- 
gress. The judicial power of the several States, 
or of foreign States, may extend to these cases, 
yet not by virtue of this instrument. If a plain- 
tii! bring a defendant into the courts of Great 
Britain, or of New York, and claim a right, or the 
defendant claim an exempuon under the Federal 
Constitution, or laws, or treaties, such court must 
necesSarily decide the claim. They are courts of 
general jurisdiction, and decide upon all claims 


+ the rights of liigants where certain specific ques- 


jurisdiction over the Federal. 
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lawfully brought before them, under whatever 
constitution or laws they arise. But they do not 
so decide by virtue of this section, and their 


power is not ** the judicial power of the United 
’ 


’ ’ 
~ 
oOttes, 


The second paragraph of this second section 
provides directly for this appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, It is the only pretended au- 
thority for the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary 
act; and | ask a careful attention to its language: 

‘In all cases affecting embassadors, &c., the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shail have appellate 
jurisdiction,” &e 

What cases are *‘ before mentioned ?”? Why 
all those enumerated cases to which ‘the judicial 
power shallextend.’’ The judicial power of New 
York? of Great Britain?) No; but * the judicial 
power of the United States,’ **vested in one Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time establish.’? So 
we see that the ‘appellate jurisdiction’’is not from 
State courts, or foreign courts at all; and ** the 
words”? are not ** broad enough to comprehend 
allcases’’ involvingaconstruction of Federal laws, 
&c., in whatever court they may be decided.” 

But, as if conscious that the words of the Con- 
stitution were not broad enough to give ‘* appel- 
late jurisdiction’? from any but those courts in 
which the judicial power of the United States is 
vested and which are created by Congress, the 
same learned judge, in the same case, (pages 414, 
415,) infers this power not from any ‘‘words,”’ 
but from his idea of the general relation of the 
Federal and State Governments. He says: 

“We think that in a Government acknowledgedly su- 
preme with respect to the objects of vital interest to the 


nation, there is nothing inconsistent with sound reason, or | 


incompatible with the nature of government, in making all 
its departments supreme, so far as respects those objects, 
and so far as is necessary to their attainment. The exercise 
of the appellate power over those judgments of the State 
tribunals which may contravene the Constitution or laws 
of the United States, is essential to the attainment of those 
objects.” e ‘ * ** It seems to be a cor- 
roilary from this political axiom that the Federal courts 
should either possess exclusive jurisdiction in such cases, 
or a power to revise the judgment rendered in them by the 
State tribunals.”’ 

Perhaps they ‘*should;”’ but to see whether 
they actually do possess it, we must look to the 
Constitution itself, either for an express grant of 
the jurisdiction, or to see whether it is a direct 
inference from an express grant. The judicial 
power of the United States 1s expressly granted 
to the Supreme Court, and to such inferior courts 
as Congress may establish. Appellate jurisdic- 
tion is expressly given to the Supreme Court in 
cases over which judicial power is thus granted. 
Laws to carry into execution these express grants 
should provide for the organization of this su- 
preme and these inferior courts, and for error 
and appeal from the latter to the former. So far 
as jurisdiction is concerned, they should do no 
less; they can do no more. And yet this learned 
judge—and truly learned he must have been to 
have established his strange constructions—has 
discovered an implied power, not ‘* to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper fer car- 
rying intoexecution’’ the powers expressly grant- 
ed; but he implies a power from his own theory 
of the general character and relations of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is supreme, therefore its court has ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over the State courts! So I 
might say the State governmentsare supreme, and 
therefore the State courts should have appellate 
The truth is, the 
LAW is supreme, and not the courts, though each 
is superior to the other in their own forum and 
within their own exclusive jurisdiction; but when 
the jurisdiction is concurrent they are equals; and 
the Federal Constitution gives no color to the idea 
that there is any dependence or subordination of 
one to the other. The Federal courts being of spe- 
cial and limited jurisdiction, can only pass upon 


tions are involved; and in such cases, so far as is 
necessary, must interpret constitutions and laws. 
The State courts, being of general jurisdiction, | 
may pass upon the rights of litigants, whatever | 
the question involved, unless expressly restrained. 


_ If a party bases his claim or defense upon a law | 
of England or France, or upon the constitution or | 
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laws of any other State, orof the United Sta, 
it becomes the duty of this State court to CONStpy,, 
such laws by whatever sovereignty enacted B, 
cause England and France and the severa| Stat, 
are each superior in the enactment of their 4 
laws, will error hence lie to their courts ? ladm: 
there would be more propriety, were the pe 
granted, in the exercise by the Supreme Court of 
the United States of appellate jurisdiction from 
the State courts, than in its exercise by Courts of 
eXxtra-territorial jurisdiction. But the reasonip 
of the court, when it leaves the record to floundp. 
in the mire of conjecture, applies as well to op» 
as the other. , 
' But it is sald the Constitution, and laws Of the 
United States in pursuance thereof, are the gy. 
preme law. Most true; but does it follow tha 
hence the Supreme Court of the United Stato. 
has appellate jurisdiction over the State courts: 
The State judges are all sworn to Support th 
Constitution of the United States; they are swo,, 
to administer iis laws. Except in actions per. 
taining to the realty, they can only hear com. 
plaints against persons within the bailiwick 
These judges are their natural protectors, and, a3 
representatives of the local sovereign, ought ; 
decide all local tenures. The plaintiff who ap. 
peals to them, and the defendant who sits unde, 
their shadow, cannot complain of their decision 
‘The supreme law of the land’? is just as bind. 
ing upon them as upona Federal court; and there 
is Bo reason to believe they will not administer 
itas honestly,as impartially. Most of thereason. 
ing of the Federal court, in assuming this appel- 
late jurisdiction, is a mean imputation upon their 
integrity. Ihave yet to learn that the courts of 
the States, at least such of them as have fallen 
under my cognizance, are a whit behind the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court in learning, in integrity, and 
in fidelity to the admitted principles of our Gov. 
ernment. I might say more; but I forbear. 

But, it is said, we should have uniformity in 
constitutional interpretations, that all the people 
may hold the same doctrine. This may be in- 
portant, or may not; but it certainly cannot be 
obtained through the Supreme Court. For, firstly, 
it has no power to decide these questions for the 
people at large. It can only give or withhold re- 
lief from some particular litigant, in a given case, 
and can go no further. And besides, experienc: 

| has shown that constitutional questions have not 
been settled in this way. They have been se- 
tled only by the verdict and general acquiescence 
of the people, and generally against the opinio: 
of the Supreme Court. And even this twenty- 
fifth secon, which seeks uniformity by a method 
unknown to the Constitution, fails upon the face 
of it. It provides for appeals in only a portion 
of the cases. If the State court decides, however 

| erroneously, in favor of the party seeking to avail 
himselt of some Federal weapon or cover, it isa! 

/right. There is no appeal. it is only when such 

weapon or cover is held illegal, that appeal lies; 

| thus making a distinction unjust to parties and 
odious to the States. 

But I am compelled to drop this subject just as 
it opens before me, or omit other things | desire 
to say. 

In the same bill before spoken of, I provided 
for the repeal of the seventh section of the act ot 
March 2, 1833, ‘* further to provide for the collec- 
tion of duties on imports,’’ (4 Statutes at Large, 

_ page 634,) commonly called the ** force act.”” | 
think the whole act should be repealed. A grant 
| of extraordinary power fora particular emergency 
should never become part of a permanent system. 
The seventh section extends the jurisdiction ot 
the Federal judges in habeas corpus to cases when 
| the prisoner is confined ‘ for any act done, o 
omitted to be done, in pursuance of a law of the 
United States, or any order, process, or decree 0! 
any judge or court thereof.’’ It was drawn upol 


° 
5 


| the supposition that Federal officers would be im- 


_ prisoned for the proper execution of Federal pro- 
cess, or collection of Federal revenue. It was de- 
signed to meet the then threatened resistance 0! 
South Carolina; and though it might have bee" 
necessary in that emergency, its continued exis'- 
/ence implies an unwarranted distrust of the ever- 
| loyal State authorities. Respect for that loyalty, 
if nothing else, demands its repeal. No State 
' tribunal ever has, or ever will punish any perso” 
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. lawful act under Federal authority, and the 
iederation has no right to insinuate such a dispo- 
ion. It is a wanton insult, as if a magistrate 
should plant his cannon to command the dwel- 
os of the citizens, on pretense that they may 
rise against him. 

Resides, it if a clear usurpation of Federal au- 
‘rity. The States have a right to execute their 
iminal laws—have a right to put upon trial any 

man accused of violating them. A person is ac- 

eysed of murder. He pleads that he is a United 
¢:ates marshal, and the homicide was justifiably 
-excusably committed in the discharge of his 
duty. If he sustains his plea, he goesacquit. But 
it is the fact to be found. ‘The truth of the ples 
not to be presumed; any scoundrel might plead 
But this section of the force act steps in and 
snatches the culprit from the custody of the State, 
dimpudently says that heshall not be tried atall, 

\ district or circuit judge, who has no more ju- 
diction of the crime than the Sultan, will decide, 
;chambers, upon his guilt; and if he wills it, the 

murderer goes abroad, not acquit, but without 

nower in the State to put him on trial. Look in 
yain in the Constitution for such a surrender by 
the States of jurisdiction over crime. And if it 
were surrendered, the fact of guilt or innocence 
is not to be decided by any judge, but * the trial 
ofalicrimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 

be by jury.’’ (Article 3, section 2.) 

My hostility to this habeas corpus power is not 
lessened by its plain abuse on the part of Federal 

idges. Certain occurrences in the southern dis- 
urict of Ohio are alluded to in the message of Gov- 
ernor Chase, of January, 1858. | give an extract 

iat this EFlouse may see the judicial antics which 
irresponsibility may cut: 


‘4 disposition has been manifested, within the last few 
vears, by some of the officials of the Federal Government, 
exercising their function within the limits of Ohio, to dis 
regard the authority, and to encroach upon the rights of the 
State, to an extent and in a manner which demands your 
notice. 

“In February, 1856, several colored persons were seized 
wm Hamilton county as fugilive slaves. One of these per- 
sons, Margaret Garner, in the frenzy of the moment, in- 
pelled, as it seems, by the dread of seeing her children 
dragged, with herself, back to slavery, attempted to slay 
them on the spot, and actually succeeded in killing one. 
For this act, she and her companions were indicted by the 
grand jury ior the crime of murder, and were taken into 
custody upon a writ regularly issued from the court of com- 
mon pleas. 

‘While thus imprisoned under the legal process of a 
State court, for the highest crime known to our code, a writ 
if habeas corpus was issued by a judge of the district court 
of the United States, requiring their production before him. 
lhe writ was obeyed by the sheriff, and, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, and in disregard, as*l must think, of principle 
and authority, the prisoners were taken from his custody by 
wder of the Judge, and, without allowing any opportunity 

the interposition of the State authorities, delivered over 
tothe marshal of the United States, by whom they were 
immediately transported beyond our limits. The alleged 
ground for this action and order was, that the indicted par- 
ties had been seized as fugitive slaves upon a Federal com- 
missioner’s warrant, before the indictment and arrest, and 
hat the right to their custody, thus acquired, was superior 
to that of the sheriff, under the process of the State. This 
doctrine must necessarily give practical impunity to murder 
whenever the murderer may be seized by a Federal official 
as a fugitive from service before arrest for the crime under 
State authority. [mputing no wrong intention to the judge, 
{am coustrained to add that his proceeding seems to me an 
abuse, rather than an exercise, of judicial power. 

‘** A similar case occurred more recently in the county of 
Champaign. Several deputies of the Federal marshal, hav- 
ing arrested certain citizens of this State for some alleged 
offense against the fugitive slave act, a writ of habeas corpus 
Was issued by the probate judge of that county, requiring 
the arrested parties to be brought before him for inquiry into 
the grounds of detention. ‘The sheriff of Clark county, 
while attempting to execute this writ, was assaulted by 
these petty officials, and seriously injured, while his deputy 
Was fired upon, though happily without effect. A warrant 
Was issued by a justice 6f the peace for the apprehension 
of the perpetrators of these offenses. This-warrant was 
duly executed, and the prisoners committed to jail, under 
the custody of the sheriff of Clark county. A writ of habeas 
corpus was then issued by the same district judge who had 
interposed in the case of Margaret Garner, requiring the 
sheriff of Clark county to produce his prisoners before him 
at the city of Cincinnati. This writ was also obeyed, and 
the prisoners were discharged from custody, by order of 
the judge, on the ground that, being Federal officers, and 
charged with the execution of a Federa! writ, they had a 
right to overcome, by any necessary violence, all attempts 
ade under the process of a State court to detain them or 
their prisoners, even for inquiry into the legality of the cus- 
tody in which these prisoners were held. 

“ This principle cannot be sound. It subverts effectually 
the sovereignty of the States. It asserts the right of any 
district judge of the United States to arrest the execution 
of State process, and to nullify the functions of State courts 


and juries, whenever, in his opinion, a person charged with | 


crime under State authority has acted, in the matter form- 
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ing the basis of the charge, in pursuance of any Federal law 
or warrant. Noactof Congress,in my judgment, sanctions 
this principle. Such an act, indeed, would be clearly un 
constitutional, because in plain violation of the express pro 
vision which requires that the trial of all crimes shall be by 
jury. 

** It is deeply to be regretted that collisions of this kind 
should occur. The authorities of Ohio have never failed in 
due consideration for the constitutional rights of Federal 
courts, nor will they thus fail. But thev cannot admit, with- 
out dishonor, that State process is entitled to less respect 
than Federal, nor can they ever concede to Federal writs 
or Federal officials a deference which is not ¢ ‘eded to 
those of the State. 

** The true course is one of mutual respect and mutual 
deference. Whenever, in any inquiry upon habeas corpus, 
by any court, State or Federal, it may be ascertained that 
the applicant for the writ is detained under valid process in 
pursuance ofa constitutional law, he should be remanded 
at once to the custody from which he may have been taken 
for trial in due course. No investigation should take place 
into the guilt Or iunocence of the party charged, or, whatis 
substantially the same thing, whether the 


facts were justi 

fied by the authority under which the applicant was acting 
at the ume [Inquiries of this character are for juries upon 
a regular trial and in Open court; not for a judge at cham 

bers. If made upon one side upon habeas corpus, they must 
also be made upon the other. If Federal courts are to pro 

tect Federal officials from prosecution by State courts for 
alleged violation of State law, State courts, in their turn, 
must protect State officers from prosecution in Federal 
courts, under similar circumstances. Hence, dangerous 
conflicts must arise, and imminent peril both to liberty and 
union. 


‘If such conflicts must come, to the extent of the power 
vested in me I shall maintain the honor of the State and 
support the authority of her courts. I prefer to hope that 
they may be averted by the abandonment, on the part of the 
Federal authorities, of the indefensible positions which they 
have assumed.’’ 

These are by no means the only cases in which 
Federal judges have been guilty ‘of abusing their 
jurisdiction in habeas corpus, but suffice as a spe- 
cimen. I do not claim these strange acts to be 
within the statute. By no manner of méans. But 
they are within the practice of irresponsible 
judges, under color of the statute, and furnish a 
strong reason for the repeal of any act that can 
give color to any such unwarrantable proceed- 
ings. 

As | at first stated, | have sent a bill to the Ju- 
diciary Committee at this session to regulate the 
empaneling of juries for the Federal courts in 
Ohio. [I have only a moment to consider the ne- 
cessity of this or some similar measure, and, in- 
deed, it seems to me that an elaborate argument 
upon it would be an insult to the intelligence or 
purity of this House. Jurors represent no party ; 
they represent no class; they are not transient 
residents; not adventurers; but belong to the body 
of the people, and are usually selected from the 
more substantial of the freeholders. The law 
has always been very careful in the mode of selec- 
tion, so as to secure that absolute impartiality 
which is essential to the very idea of a juror. In 
Massachusetts, if not in all New England, juries 
are drawn in the same manner, in both the Fed- 
eral and State courts, and that is by lot from the 
body of such of the freemen as are not rejected by 
the towns for cause. 

In Ohio, for the State courts, the trustees of each 
township annually return to the county clerk the 
names of a certain number of qualified citizens, 
according to population, from which number all 
regular jurors are drawn by lot. The object of 
such mode is to insufe popularity and impartial- 
ity; and more effectually to secure the latter, we 
have various provisions for striking juries, chang- 
ing venue, &c. The selection of a_ prejudiced 
jury is a substantial denial of the jury trial; ay, 
and worse; it is poison for bread, a curse for a 
blessing. And any mode of selection that shall 
endanger impartiality, that shal! offer facilities to 
take them from a party, to make them represent 
a class rather than the body of the péople, is a 
fraud on the Constitution. An honest man, rather 
than countenance such a fraud, would boldly deny 
altogether the jury trial. Of what value to the 
citizen accused of crime is the constitutional guar- 
antee, if the State select the jury ? [tis worse than 
a mockery; and yet such is the fact in our Iederal 
courts. 

The clerk and the marshal, the creatures of Gov- 
ernment, one directly, and the other indirectly, 
holding at the will of Government, by a rule of 
court select the names from which jurors are 
drawn, to decide upon the truth of Government 
accusations! And this power given the Govern- 
ment to convict any one it wills, is called ** con- 
stitutional liberty,”’ and such prosecutions ‘* trial 
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by one’s peers,’’ ‘‘ due process of law,’’ &c. 
Give us, if you please, the naked knout or.bow- 
string; but away with shams, and no longer pros- 
titute the forms of liberty to the overthrow of its 
substance ! 

It is not my purpose to blame the court for the 


rule referred to. ‘The State method of s¢ lecting 
: : 


jurors may be impracticable, without @urther le- 


frisiation., ‘If net, the duty of the court, under the 
law, is clear; and it seems to me that a rule re- 
quiring the Federal clerk to request the clerks of 
the several counties to draw for him, from their 
regular jury box, the names from which the Fed- 
eral panel is to be filled, would much more nearly 
foilow the present statute, requiring conformity 
to the State method, than the rule adopted. But 
the method I propose, requiring the sheriffs of the 
several counties to return the names, is better than 
either, as it insures both impartiality and a prob- 
able selection of more competent men. 

Mr. Chairman, Lama friend of this Union and 
of its Government, and demand that itdo its whole 
duty within its jurisdiction. Ul would curtail no 
just power. ‘The States have yielded the power 
to levy impostsy | would have éhem so levied as 
least to oppress and most to encourage the busi- 
ness and labor of the country. They have given 
the power to make rules and regulations respect- 
ing the common territory; | would have them so 
regulate it as to prevent the monopoly of the soil 
and the oppression of the settler. They have 
yielded the power to regulate commerce; | would 
have them so regulate it as to protect not alone 
from foreign aggressions, but} rotect itin its ave- 
nues, in its depots, whether by frigate, by light- 
house, by pier, or by snag-boat; and continue to 
protect it, until its subjects shall be brought within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the States. Soof all 
powers: 1 would have them exercised in good 
faith and for the common good, notwithstanding 
Federal recklessness and Federal neglect almost 
make us repentthe grants. But the powers reserved 
we must keep. M ist of all must we hold on to our 
judicial power over citizens and corporations 
within the States, over State criminal laws, and 
the power to judge of the reservations of the Con- 
stitution, Where the liberty and property of the 
citizen is unconstitutionally endangered by for- 
eign tribunals. 

‘True conservatism supports State sovereignty. 
The Federation has primarily no citizens; we are 
all citizens of the States. All our governmental 
relations at home are with the State. Our ten 
thousand personal and property relations are under 
cognizance of the State. Engaged in the peace- 
ful pursuits of industry, we regard Federal action, 
as applied to persons, almost as that of a foreign 
Government; and only pray to be let alone. We 
look to the States alone for protection in person; 
for protection in property. The efficiency of that 
protection depe nds upon the power of the State. Des- 
troy that power, and you beat down the shield of 
every man’s rights. Hence the contest for State 
sovereignty is no idle strife between powers, but 
a conservation of power in the only sovereignty 
that can protect. 

lam also a friend of the Federal courts, though 
I regret the mode of their organization. For cer- 
tain Federal purposes we need them; for those 
purposes I would purify and preserve them. I 
show not my friendship for the fallen by encour- 
aging their prostitution; but, surrounding them 
with restraints and motives, I bid them go and sin 
no more. The people are becoming roused to the 
true nature and alarming encroachments of the 
Federation. They look upon the judiciary as the 
right arm of those encroachments. They will 
never yield their liberty; and if these things cou - 
tinue without remedy, the Federal courts must fall. 
I would save them by timely reform. 





APPENDIX. 
The following clear vindication of the inde- 
pendence of the other departments of the Govern- 


ment is given in General Jackgon’s veto message 
of July 10, 1832: 


“If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 
ground of tis act, it ought not to control the coordinate 
authorities of this Government. The Congress, the Execu 
tive, and the court must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes 
an oath to support the Constitution, swears that he will 
support it as he understands it, and not as it is understood 
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In the cel ted case of Hunter vs. Martin, (4 
Munford, &c.,) the supreme court of Virginia, on 
full argument, by elaborate and clear opinions, 
unanimously repudiate the authority of the Su 
preme irtof the United States, under the twen- 
ty -filt ction of the judiciary act. I can only 
f syilabu : 

I'he u ippeals of Virginia will consider whether 
a manda iseued by the Supreme Court of the United 
Sta ' ing this court to etter a judgment reversing one 
wi ii heretoiore pronounced, be authorized by the Cor 
stitull or not; and, betng of opinion that such mandate is 
I » ant nized, willa bey at 

9. [tisthe opuion ofthis court that so much ofthe twen 
ty hb section of the act of Congressgpassed September 24, 
} J, entities shen mak bo neeabtiatsdiindle ul courts of the 
Un 1 Stat ais exten the appellat inisdiction of th 
Bupret Court of the Us 1 Sta to judgments pro 
nounced by a supreme courtol a ‘ not warranted by 
the Constitution.”’ 

The opinions of Mr. Jefferson, after witness 
ing the insiduous encroachments of the Federal 
Court, are well known. I give a few extracts 
from his correspondence 
Ex om a letter to J Roane, dated Poplar Forest, 

Scptem b, | J 
In denying the right they usurp of exclusively explai 

ing Constitu ee inther than vou do. if Tunder 
stand t your quotation from the Federalist. of an opin 
hon tliat * the Judiciary is the | t resort in relation fo the 
jther departments o| the Government, but no it thon to 
the rights of the parties to the « pact under which the 
judiciary ia derived.’ It this opin be sound. then, indeed 
is our Constitution a complete f de s¢ For, mtending 
to esta hthree departments, coordinate and independent, 
that th mightcheck andl nce One a ther, it las given 
a mh yto Us opi wm ‘ thi ,aione the rightto 
prescribe ru for the government of the others, and to that 
one, too, which is unelected by, and independent of, the 
nation o . 1 - . 

“The ¢ tution, on ul iypothesis, is a mere thing 
of wax. in the hand f yu rv. wl h they may twist 
nd shape into any form they ple It should be remem 
bered, as an axiom of eternal truth in polities, that what 
ever power im any Government is independent, is absolut 
l theory ¢ vy ath , wh l pirat i the pe op 
Is u ! 1 ra ea istast ilrelaye Independence 
‘ ! ted nowhere but with the people in mass. They 
ure bniber tly independent of all but moral law Miv con 

icuen the Constitutl is Very aill uitromthatyou 
Qu Ii ts, that each ¢ irtment truly independent o 
the oul ind has an equal mght to decide for necif what 
is the 1 of the ¢ tiution in th sos submitted 
to its action, lespecially where iis toact ultimately and 
Ww pp iv Pexplain mat by exaimp . which, 
hav \V Iv ‘ t ter known to 
tri Gg toe prinei “ i i 
Extract m a ietier to J ’ Monticello, Se; 

t y 

You seem in pages S4and 148, to consider the judges as 
the ultimate arbiters of a | questions—a very 
dangerous doctrine indeed, a which would place us 
under Loe despotisin of an O.garchy Qur judges are as 
honest as other men, and not more so. They have, with 
overs, tiie same passions for party, for power, and the priv- 
} of their cory There maxim is, * boni 5 est a 
pare jurisdictionem,’ and their power the more danger 


ous as they are tu office k 


other tunctionanes are, 


r life, and not responsible, as the 
» the elective control. The Con 
stitution has erected no such single tribunal, knowing that, 
to what with the corruptions of time 
and party, its members would become despots. [thas more 
Wisely made all the departments cocqual and cosovereign 
Withta themselves. Ifthe Legislature fails to pass laws for 
& census, for paying the judges and other offices of the Gov- 
ment, for establishing a militia, for naturalization, as pre 
scribed by the Constitution, or if they fail to meet in Con 


ver hands confided, 


gress, the judges cannot issue their mendemus to them; if 


the President fails to supply the place of a judge, to appoint 
omercivil or military officers, to issue requisite commis- 
sions, the judges cannot force him. They can issue their 
mandamus oF to no executive or legislative offi- 
cer, to entiorce the fulfillment of their official duties, any 
more than the President or Legislature may issue orders to 
the judges or their officers.”’ 


‘ > _ 


disfring 


Extract from a letier to Thomas Ritchie, dated Monticello, 
December 25, 1820 

“ The judiciary of the United States is the subtile corps ot 
sappers ana miners constantly working under ground to 
undermine the foundations of our confederated fabric. 
They are construing our Constituuion from a codrdination 
of a general and special government to a general and su- 
preme one alone.”’ 


Fexty tfroma lk er to Archi’ ll T « ce ile 1M nit ello, 
J tart 19, 1821. 

‘The ] lative and executive branches may sometimes 

err, but elections and dependence will bring them to rights. 

The judiciary branch is the instrument which, working like 


QravilY, Without LuLermMission, ts to press us al last into one 
consolidated mass. Against this I know no one who equally 
with Judge Roane himescif possesses the power and the 
courage to make resistance; and to him I look, and have 
long lo strongest bulwark. If Congress fails to 


; 


hicld the States from dangers so palpable and so imminent, 


ked, as our 


the States must shield themselves, and meet the invader 
otto foot. This is already half done by Colonel Taylor’s 
book, bec aurea conviction that we are rig.uit accomplishes 


half the difficulty of ¢ This book is the 


rrecting wropg. 


most effectual retraction of our Government to its original 
principles which has ever vet been seut by Heaven to our 
ud. Every Statein the Union should give a copy to every 
member they elect as astandig instruction, and ours should 


Accept, with Mrs. Thweat, the assurance 
of my affecuonate and respectiul attachment.” 


Set the eX Lin] | 


Extract from a letter to Mr. C. Hammond, dated Monticello, 


elugust 18, 1@21. 

“It has long, however, been my opinion, and T have 
never shrunk from its expression, (althongh I do not choose 
to put itinto a new nor, hike a Priam in armor. offer 
that the germ of dissolution of our 
Federal Government is in the constitution of the Federal 
judiciary—an irresponsible body, (for impeachment is 
scarcely a scare crow,) working like gravity by might and 
by dav, gaining a little to-day anda little to-morrow and 
advancing 113 noel step like a thief over the field of 
jurisdiction, until all shall be usurped from the States, and 
the government of all be consolidated into one.’ 


paper, 


mvsell its champion 





Extract from a letter to V im T’. Barry, dated Monticello, 
J a, 1522. 

“ We already see the power, installed for life, responsible 
to no authority, (for lapeacimentis noteven a scare crow,) 
advancing Wiill a noiseless and steady pa to the great ob 
ject of consolidation. ‘he foundations are alr adv deeply 
laid, by their decisions, for the annihilation of constitutional 
State rights, and the removal of every cheek, every coun 
terpoise, fo the ingulpiing power of which themselves are 
tomake asovereign part. [fever this vasteountry is brought 
under a single Government, it will be one of the most ex 
tensive corruption, indifferent and incapable of a wholesome 
care over so wide a spread of suriace. This will not be 
borne, and you will have to choose between retormation 

d revolution. Tt T kuow the spirit of this country, the 
on rtnue ouberisimey nie Beiore the canker is become 


om has reached so much of the 
to get beyond control, a remedy should be 
‘fulure appoinunents of judges be for four or 
ears, and renewable by the President and Senate. This 
will bri at regular periods, under revision 
and probation, and may keep them in equipoise between 
the general and special Governments. We have erred in 
this point by copying Engband, wiere certainly it is a good 
thing to have the judges independent of the King. But we 
have omitted caution also, which makes a 
judge removable on the address of both legislative Houses. 
Phat there should be public tunctionaries independent of 
the nation, whatever may be their demerit, is a solecism, 


in a Republic, of the first order of absurdity and inconsist- 


mveterate, before its v 
body politic as 
applied. Letth 
IX \ 


ig their conduct, 


to copy their 


Extract fi 


n a letter to Jud 
as : 


ua? 


re Johnson, dated Monticello, 
, 1823. 


*T cannot lay down my pen without recurring to one of 


the suvjects Of my 
i mer { 
danger t 


letter, ior, in truth, there is no 
much as the consolidation of our 
. and therefore unalarming, in 
strumentality of the Supreme Court. This is the form in 
which Federalism now arrays self, and consolidation is 
the present principle of distinction between Republicans and 


pseudo. Republicans, but real FPederalists.”’ 


lorimet 
apprehend 
t by the 


Governme nomeless 


The following extract from a letter to Judge 
Johnson, dated Monticello, June 12, 1823, for- 
cibly reminds of the dicta jn the Dred Scott case, 
and the object of that dicta: 


* The practice of Judge Marshall, of traveling out of his 
ease to prescribe what the law would be in a moot case not 
before the court, is very irreguiar and very censurable. I 
recollect another instance, and the more particularly, per- 
haps, because it in some measure bore on myself. Among 
the midnight appointments of Mr. Adams were commis- 
sions to some Federal justices of the peace for Alexandria. 
These were signed and sealed by him, but not delivered. I 
found them on the table of the Department of State, on my 
entrance into office, and I forbade their delivery. Maibury, 
named in one of them, applied to the Supreme Court fora 
mandamus to the Secretary of State. (Mr. Madison,) to de- 
liver the commission intended for him. The court determ- 
ined at once that, being an original process, they had no 
cognizance of it, and, therefore, the question before them 
was ended. But the Chief Justice went on to lay down 
what the law would be had they jurisdiction of the case, to 
wit: that they should command the delivery. The object 
was clearly to instruct any other court, having the jurisdic- 
tion, what they should do if Marbury should apply to them. 


Besides the impropriety of this gratuitous’ interference, | 
| could anything exceed the perversion of law! 


For if there 
is any principle of law never yet contradicted, it is, that de- 
livery is one of the essentials to the validity of a deed. A\l- 
though signed and sealed, yet @s long as it remains in the 
hands of the party himself, it is in fiert only—it is not’a 
deed, and can b@ made so only by its delivery. In the hands 
of a third person, it may be made an escrow. But what- 


ever is in the executive offices is certainly deemed to be in || 


the hands of the President; and in this case was actually 
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in my hands. because, when I countermanded them. + 
Was as vel no Secretary of State. Yet this case of Mar 
and Madison is continually cited by beneh and bar. a. ; 
were settled law, without any aniimadversion on ite § ' 
merely an obiter dissertation of the Chief Justic: ”? —s 


u 


Extract from a letter to Edward Livingston, Eso i 
Monticelio, March 25, 1825. eo 


**T have attended to so much of your work as has 
heretofore laid before the public, and have looked wi; 
attention also, into what you have nowsentme, [1 
tainly arrange your name with the sages ot antiquit 
and changes in the condition and constitution of 
May require Occasional and corresponding modi (iy 
One single object, if your provision attains it, wil| 
you to the endless gratnude of society—that of restra 
judges from usurping legislation. And with no body or », 
is this restraint more wanfing than with the judges of me 
is commonly called our General Government, but wi, 
call our foreign department. They are practicing 
Constitution by inferences, analogies, and sophisms, as; 
would on an ordinary law. They do not seem away 
itis noteven a Constitution, formed by a single ayy 
and subject to a single superintendence and con: 
that it is acompact of many independent powers, every «.,. 
gle one of which claims an equal right to understand jf, - 
to require its observance. However strong the cord of 
pact may be, there is a point of tension at which 4 y 
break. A fewsuch doctrinal decisions as barefaced 
of the Cohens, happening to bear immediately on ty 
three of the large States, may induce them to join in ay 
ing the march of Government, and in arousing the cos; 
to pay saqgne attention to what is passing, to bring bay 
compact to its original principles, or to modify it legi 
by the express consentof the parties themselves, and 
the usurpation of their created agents. They imag 
can lead us into a consolidated Government, while | 
road leads directly to its dissolution. This member of 
Government Was at first considered as the most ha 
and helpless of all its organs. But it has proved 1 
power of declaring what the law is, ad libitum, by sa 
and mining, slyly and without alarm, the foundat:on 
Constituuion, can do what open force would not dare m 
tempt.”’ 


ut 
tT 
i 









PROTECTION AND FREE-TRADE TARIFFS TFSTEI 
BY STATISTICS. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. P. WALTON, 
OF VERMONT, 

In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 7, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union— . 


Mr. WALTON said: I have, Mr. Chairman, 
prepared, with much labor, an argument mainly 
Statistical, upon the necessity, and, as I thir 
upon the proper principles, of a revision of | 


tariff, to meet the necessities of the Governme 


' and the business of the country. [tis not so w: 


fitted for delivery as for the press, and therefi 
l ask leave of the committee to print the sam 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I shail interposs 
no objection, provided the gentleman will indica 
in the Globe that the speech was not delivered in 
the Hall, but printed by consent of the commit 
tee. 

Mr. WALTON. Certainly. 

The following are the remarks of Mr. W arrow: 

Mr. Cuatrman: There are various topics in the 
President’s message, eminently worthy of debate; 
but in the present condition of the Governm 
and people of the country, and in view of the bi 
time left for the business of Congress, I think i 
is our duty to forego the discussion of all matters 
merely speculative or political, and to address 
ourselves to such as are practical and necessary 


Among these the*most prominent 18 a revisit 


of the tariff, for the strict constitutional purposes 
of meeting the current expenditures, discharging 
the public debt, and providing for the general 
welfare of the country.* If these great constifu- 


| tional purposes shall be effected by any act ol 
| ours, I care not by what name you call it—reve- 
| nue or protective, incidental, transcendental, or 
accidental; though I much fear that the passage 


of such an act by this Congress, will be reckoned 


| among the happiest of accidents. 


The necessity is palpable and absolute. This 
is acknowledged by the President in his annual 


message, and by the Secretary of the Treasury 


— 








* «The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare ot the 
United States.**—Federal Constitution, Art. 8. 

“ Whereas, it is necessary for the support of Government, 
for the discharge of the debts. and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures, that duties be Jaid on goods, 
wares, merchandise,’ &c.— Preamble to the first tariff, 
passed by the First Congress, July 4, 1789. 
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nort. Afe r adverting to the deficiency in 
revenue, the Secretary uses this emphatic 


--~ 


4 revision of the tariff of 18: 7, and the imposition of 

| duties, is the only remedy, unless Congress shall 
_. some action to relieve ‘the Freasury from a ‘portion of 
ion onditure it is NOW required to meet.’ 


The President is even more emphatic. Re- 
ting the loan and Treasury notes, to the 

»ount of $40,000,000, required of Congress at 
last session, he says: 

«No statesman would advise that we should go on in- 
sing the national debt to meet the ordinary expenses of 
Government. This would be a mast ruinous policy. In 

-p of War, Our credit must be our chief resource, at least 
first year, and this would be greatly impaired by 

g contracted a large debt in time of peace. It is our 

policy to increase our revenue so as to equal our ex 

tures. Jt would be ruinous to continue to borrow.”’ 


Thus, sir, the responsibility is thrown upon 
ress by the Executive; and I confess the 
rvht of the Government and the people to hold 
rictly to lt. 
Let us consider the necessities of our condition 
espect to revenue. 


starting on the Ist of July, 1857, with a balance in the 
ISUTY Of .ccecs coccecceves eences $17,710,114 27 
The Seeretary states the balance, July, 1858, 
couse Cie seisornvemsecarsecess Gee, 10 
Making the deficiency in the balance..... es 11,311,798 17 
1 iblic debt, July 1, 1858, consisted of, 
NODE. inxteos bonnes 55.977 66 
I iry notes outs tanding. 34,800 00 
10 4a 09 





public debt, July 1, 1857, 


Sobek phe +0080 29,060,385 90 
I ise of debt during the year........... . 15,859,390 76 
Which, added to the differences in the bal 
e in the Treasury, gives..... §.s:060000pNbel pleeyhon ee 
s the deficiency in the resources of the Treasury 


the single year ending 30th of June, 1858. 
indif to the $11,311,798 17 de ficienc yin the bal- 
, is added the sum of $23,716,300 received on 
Pre asury notes, the deficiency in the ordinary 
nt receipts was $35,028,098 17. Now, sir, 
think the President was right; we cannot go on 
this rate, adding to the national debt twenty- 
sven or thirty-five million per annum. This 
id, indeed, be ‘*a most ruimous policy. 
But this is notall. While frankly admitting 
it the °* present estimates are base d upon the 
nion that a reaction in the trade and business 
he country has commenced, and that we are 
dually, but ste adily re turning toa prosperous 
aud healthy condition,’’ the Secretary stil] admits 
a defi le ney for 1859 of $4,000,000, with an addi- 
tonto the debtof $20, 000, QOU, (for the loan author- 
1 in 1858,) making a efich of $24,000,000 for 
t year; and for 1860, he counts upon a deficit 
of nearly eight million dolurs more. He re, then, 
according to the official estimates, are $32,000,000 
tobe added in the next year and a half to the ex- 
isung debt; making, as the result of three years of 
financiering by the present Administration, a debt 
of $99,000,000! And not all yet, sir. So much 
for the official estimates; but if the ‘se approach no 
nearer the truth than did the estimates of Decem- 
ber, 1857, you must add $15,000,000 each to the 
deheis of 1859 and 12860, reckon the addition to 
the debt by this Administration at $89,000,000, 
and the total national debt in 1860 at more than 
one hundred millions. Nor iseven this the worst 
view of the case. Why, sir, the Secfetary has 
noestimated for asingle dollar of the $30,000,000 
lor that remarkable ** negotiation,’’ which the 
aisunguished Senator from lilinois, [Mr. Dove- 
Las,] and the distinguished member ot this House 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Keirt,] have united 
in recommending to us; that negouation for the 
Island of Cuba, with the Army and the Navy 
bravely ahead, and the negotiator safely behind. 
And $30,000,000, in my judgment, are modest 
hest-eges for the brood that will be apt to follow; 
robbery to begin with, war in the mi “i ,anda 
national debt of two or three hundred million dol- 
ars to bring up the rear—counting negroes and 
nullification as the causes rather than the cost of 
tis magnificent crime. 

But, to confine myself to the programme which 
the President has provided for us in his message, 
let me say, that the $30,000,000 for the Cuba ne- 
gotiation are not in the estimates; the Pacific rail- 
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road is not in the estimates; the armed occupation 
of Mexican States, and all creation be: i 
the discretion of the Executive, is not in the esti- 
mates; and war is not in the estimates; although, 
if we are to credit the President, our differences 
with Great Britain, Spain, Mexico, Paraguay, 
and the Central American States, are a 
enough to lead to the most serious results. Now 
sir, without exaggeration, I think it may be said, 
if we are to go into these great - jt ets which 
are gravely recommended by the President, and 
as gravely discussed in the Senate at d the [louse 
—or, if we are to have even one little war upon 
our hands—that the addition to our debt-in the 
three years ending on the 30th of June, 1860, 
(even if the present official estimates are not ex- 
ceeded ) will be at least eighty 

of fifty- ix; and the total national debt at that 
date will be, in round numbers, $110,000,000. Sir, 
I think it high time for us t@ take care of the rev 





ry 
i 


> 
mple 


’ 


million instead 








enue of the country. In any view of the ques- 
tion, without the addition of a dollar of debt be- 
yond that already estimated, there is to be an 
alarming deficiency in the next two years; and 


do what we will, the Government will be bound 
to cart fee several 
national del 

And now, Mr, yh airman, let us consider the 
necessity of a 


succeeding years, a heavy 


vision of the tariffin re spect to 
the business of the country; and, that the pic- 


ture may not be exaggerated, I will quote the 


langu we ¢ f the Presi 

‘When Congress met in December last, the business of 
the country had justh \ iwhed by one of those perodical 
revulsions W li are the vitable consequence of our un 
sound and extravagant system of bank credit ang inflated 
currency. With 1 elements of national Wealth in 
abundance, our manutactures wer uspended, our usetul 
publie a id private ente prises W irrested, and thousands 
of laborers were deprived of employment, and reduced to 
want Universal distress prev .iled among tne commercial, 
manufacturing, and mechanical classes.’°’—President’s mes 
sage, December, 1857 


Sir, | wil | attempt to add nothing, either to the 
sad truth of history, or the intensity of the Pres- 
ident’s € xpre ssion of | - euch was tne } ture of 
December 1857; an 


| what was It In L858? The 


( 
President has not dared to-look atit, or he has 
not dared to draw it. He is no longer historian, 
but pr yphet; he wives us but few facts, and a full 
measure of fancy. He tells us what cnerey and 
enterprise will do, ‘* within the period of an 
other year;’’ that ** capttal has again accumulated 
in the large cities,’’ although he forgets to tell us 
that it has been drawn from the suffering coun 
try; and he finishes the prophesy by assuring us 
that ** so soon as it is discovered that this capital can 
be profitably employed,”’ ** prosperity will again smile 
throughout the land.’?’ No doubt of that, sir; and 


no doubt, too, that suffering millions in this land 
would have been greatly pleased, if he had but 
named the day. But 

‘© this capital can be profita ily employed.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, | am not dealing with the fu- 
ture, but with the condition of the business of the 
country during the year 1858, and now. ‘There 
IS an impression, indeed it is claimed, that the 
condition of 1858 was better than that of 1857. I 
think it is a great mistake. It is indeed true, that 
in 1857, the merchants and manufacturers in the 
Atlantic States sank beneath the sir ike. The sud- 
den crash of many al l lara establishments, seen 
and felt by all around, and flashe d by t 
to all abroad, was a 
readily understood. 
less striking 
its losses. 


it is for us t@ Say When 


legraph 

calamity which everybody 
The calamity of 1858, though 
vas wider spread, and far larger in 
It spread from the narrow cities to the 
broad country—from three million people to more 
than twenty—from the merchants and manufac- 
turers to the farmers. It spre ad silently, indeed, 
but as fatally as ‘* the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness;’’ and none can understand the magni- 
tude of the ruin, until he shall gather a million 
biils of mortality into one grand and sad sum total. 

1 will take for illustration two of the largest 


’ 


branches of agriculture—cotton and flour. 


Cotton. Superfine Flour. 
Cents per pound. Per berrel. 
June 30, —— . 9.49 $i 47 
se 88 4857..12.55—inerease 3.16 6 23—Joss..#1 24 
sé = 1858..11.7 J—1088..... s) 4 73—loss.. 1 5U 


Jan. 11, 59..11.50—loss..... 20 
© BB, 1660 occ ccvqewctd Wee cvecdecce, 4 0—Joms.. FW 


While the increeise of the price of cotton from | 


rasted—Mr. Falton. Ho. 
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’ 
or Keps. 


June 30, 1856, to June 30, 1857, was three and six 
hundredths cents per pound, the loss from June 30, 
1857, to January 11, 1859, was one and five hun- 
dredths cents per pound—equ: iL to $11,750,000 on 
the quantity exported in 1858; and while the loss 


on flour was $1 24 per barrel from June 30, 1856, 
to June 30, 1857, the loss from the last named 


date to te 18, 1859, was $2 23 per barrel— 


being ly thirty-six per cent. on the value of 
1857, ai oo amounting to $18,250,000 on the quan- 
tity exported in 1858 

Thus it will be seen that, to the farmers—the 
great body of the pe ople of the country—the losses 
of 1858 and to this date greatly exceed those of 
the precedi ne year. But it is the loss of both 
years, and of the year upon which we have al- 
ready entered, and the loss to all interests, that 
demands our care. Compared with 1856, when 
cotton was low,and excluding 1857, when cotton 
was high, the loss ine xports of domestic products 
in 1858 amounted to $15,000,000, or five and a half 
per cent. of the exports of 1856. If that was the 
loss on our annual product of at least three thou- 
sand million dollays,* then our loss in the year 
1858 was $170, 00 000 on the value of all prod- 
ucts — $107 36%), 100 on agricultural products 
alone, saying nothing of the reduction on all fixed 
property, the losses by forced sales, the de precia- 
tion of capital, and the absolute losae s by bank- 
ruptey. We may safely double that sum;} and 
yet it is nothing, absolutely nothing, compared 
with the blasted | hopes, the mental and physical 
misery, and the moral degradation which accom- 
panied this terrible pecuniary loss. 
not measure the calamity; language 
press it. : ; 


igures can- 
cannot exX- 


Mr. Chairman, it is clear enough, I think, even 
from this ine omplete statement of the present con- 
dition of the aoante ° both as to its revenue and 
its business, that our first duty is to give all the 
relief within our power. The disease is too se- 
rious for delay. 

The next point I make is, that our present con- 
dition is not exceptional or accidental; but that, 
springing from identically the same causes, we 


have had a recurrence of such calamities periodi- 


cally in the past, and must, unless we provide 
remedy, expect them in the future. The Presi- 
dent describes these calamities as ** periodical 


} ? 
CONnVUTSION 


s,’’ and plainly tells us that ** the pe- 
riodical revulsions which have existed In our past 
history, must continue to return at intervals,’’ so 
long as their causes exist. | disagree with the 
President, in respect to the causes, 
but I agree fully as to the consequent calamities. 
The calamities have been as regular and as inev- 
itable as the tides of the ocean, and have swept 
the business of the country to wreck and ruin, 
as surely as the resistless wave sweeps all its bur- 
den to the strand. There have been three marked 
eras of ruin within the memory of many living 
men, occurring at almost exact and equi 1 points 
from essentially the same causes, and 
terrible disasters to the rev- 
enue of the Government and the business of the 
country. Inthese, sir, I propose to find the causes 
of the pre sentcondition of the e SOUDLTY 5 and from 
these causes, illustrated by the intervening periods 
of prosperity and peace, | shall attempt to find 
the measures of remedy al re lief which | think 
we are bound to adoy ». 

These eras embraced the periods of 1818-19, 
1837-38, and 1857-58, almost exact, of twenty 
years. Few members of.this House will remem- 
ber the convulsion of 1818-19: let me therefore 
say, in the languag President Monroe, quot- 
ing from the message of Deeember 7, 1819, that 
‘‘the pecuniary embarrassments which affected 


somewhat, 


of time, 


marked by the sam: 








*Henry C. 


23. 500.000 000. 


Carey states the prodaction of 1858 at 

In De Bow’s Compendium, the agricultu- 
ral product of 1850 is put at $1,3 0,000,000, and the increase 
is estimated attwenty two percent. in 1854—3$1,600,000,000. 
The same rate of increase would give on agricultare, in 1858, 
Mauufactures exceeded $1,000,000,000 ia 
1800, and i imereased at al) in 1858, the sum total will ex- 


ceed the $3,000,000,000, 





& | 852,000,000. 


+ The cash value of farms in 1850 was double the amount 

of produc ion, and the capital invested in manufactures was 
h if of the production. This would give the total sum of 
$4,428,000,000 as the representative of agriculture and man- 

ulactures in 1858, without any increase of manufactures 
since 1860. 
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val pet fthe Union during the latter part 
of the preceding year, (18] | , during t 
per nt, (1819,) been « ‘ augme d, 
and still continue to exist.’’ Pre lent Monro 
also spoke of **the great reduction in the price of 
the principal art les of domestic growth,’’ ‘*and 
the cones yur t ff l t! I ot it r;’’ of **the 
pecuniary er I f ent wh i} have so deeply 
affected th mercial interests of the nation,’’ 
and ** been no dy to our manufacturing 
establishment ms I t reduction of t 
currency, wh { ban! ive been constrained 
tom ! r to ¢ oe iyments, 
and | i resuch redu 
tio? ! i ’ fil , fi \ of 
| f} lual conf I ft t! ir 
‘ . ¥ re I r Lilit ] it} 
i ‘ 
( f | yet f y within 
| { t ' 
i tof I 
t wl ‘ m 
] > , wa i \ 
ry not nat \ 
ved the m 3, who 
te ' | i } Lett J t 
} 
1 1 ¢ l ) I iH :¢ i i 
| cai of 1#40 
Why iV Why sor rit 
ecurt | Ls trot their 
conseg ! Ti | f l ul ) 
} if tem M4 bits ] 

t ‘ 1 ! A ve had the 
in elliny versal mi 
per I ' \ hot 
a had W \ ul i \ 
tem i 1A 1 mother \ un, 
the Py j ' j } it } if aa 
notin our ** system’’ ot banking, butin bad bank- 

, r°* Ghai ] yurcurrency,’’ 
which, I eded eriods of 
convu | | V n inter { 
per I} nevi ry Wiihy had we 
‘ peculative infl a thes x ee | 
oe the vuls 1838 11858, and why did 
we nof have them in th tervening period of 
1844-46? My answer is involved in the whole 
theory of the cause of the convulsions of 1818, 
1838, and 1858, which is this: under every finan- 
clal-system of the Federal G ‘vernment which en- 
courages the consumption of foreign productions, 
to the exclusion of dow *,we have, asits proper 
fruits, inflated exper of the Government—ille- 
gitimate banking, characterized by *‘ speculative 
inflations;’’ a vastexcess of imports over domestic 
exports, nda col n dk t rf mn coun 
tries, tl rand 1 ( | which is a ** convul 
sion hat d te I"; ry of revenue, aug- 
ments tl nation de d utterly blasts the 
business of the country. On the other hand, under 
every financial system which encourages domes- 
tic production in preference to foreign, we have 


moderate expenses, legitimate banking, moderate 


balances in the foreien trade,a sufficiency of rev- 
enue, and national vigor and prosperity, as the 
crand results. ’ 

In this theory, the ** speculative inflation of the 
currency,” charged by the 
proper place, as a powe) ful, though not the chief, 
lement of mischief, 


Preside € has its 


It accompanies inflated im- 
vortations of foreign productions and aggravates 


eir mischief, because the bills of your banks, 


hose painted vanities that pay the toiling millions 
of the land, are spurned by their Government for 
the very taxes it impos s, and spurned by their 
creditors, in every land but the r own, for the 
very debt w h crushes them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to test this the- 
ory by the simple logic of facts, deduced almost 
exclusively from.the last report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The periods I have selected 
are the four years following the last war with 
Great Britain, and ending with the *‘ convulsion’”’ 
of 1818; the seven years from 1825 to 183], both 
inelusive, under the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, and 
immediately preceding the reduced tariff of 1832; 
the period from 1834 to 1838, both inclusive, under 
the compromise act of 1833, and ending with the 
**convulsion”’ of 1838; the three years, 1844 to 
1846, and all that were under the tariff of 1842, 
for whieh the Secretary's report gives us the de- 
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1ils;* and the eleven years, from 1848 to 1858, 
both inclusive, under the low tariffs of 1846 and 
1857, and ending in the **convulsion’”’® of 1857 
ind 1858. I state the ‘*averare duty’’ in each 
period; and I mean by it the per centage of the 
revenue from customs upon the total amount of 
foreign goods entered for consumption. I also 
state the ‘*consumption’’ and * taxation’’ per 
head of population—meaning, by the one, the 
amountof foreign goods consumed per head; and 
by the other, the « xpense s of Government, exclu- 
sive of payments on the public debt, per head of 
population 


Dasinde Averageduty Consumption Taration 

per cent per head. per head. 
1. 18] 8, low tariff.....20 7-10 $11 8s $2 23 
1825-31, high tariff....35 8-10 5 09 1 06 
Is34 , low tarifi »-152 10 7 37 1 °9 
1844-46, highta coset d=10 5 95 1 16 
0. 1848-53, low tarif.....20 7-10 8 86 1 99 


s « sal 
ic with a low tariff of twenty and seven 


t., with the consumption of foreign 


ictions amounting to$11 88 per head, and the 
Government tax for expenses to $2 23 per head, 
th eniarged, doubtk ss, by the fact that this 

id immediately succeeded the last war with 
Great Britain,) we find, in the succeeding high- 
iT y-fi and eight tenths per 

, ¢ ; a “4 > ar i 

( . consumpti reduced from $11 88 to $5 09 
r head, reduction of more than fifty-seven per 

; and the tax reduced from $2 23 per head to 

$1 06; a reduction of over fifty-two per cent. In 


the next following | w-tariff perio 1 of fifteen and 
two tenths per cent., the consumption of foreign 
goods is raised from $5 09 per head to $7 37, an 
rease pf over forty-four per cent.; and the tax 

s raised also, from $106 per head to $1 79, an 
nearly sixty-nine per cent. In the 
next succeeding high-tariff period of twenty-five 
and seven tenths per cent., we find the consump- 
xls reduced from $7 37 per head 

to $5 25, a reduction of more than twenty-eight 
1 the tax upon the people reduced 
from $1 79 per head to $1 16, a reduction of more 
than thirty-five percent. Inthe next succeeding 
low-tarilf period, we find the consumption of for- 


crease oft 


tion of foreien ex 


rcent.: an 


eign goods increased from $5 25 per head to $8 86, 
an increase of fifty-eight per cent.; and the Gov- 


ernment tax increased from $116 per head to 
$1 99, an increase of sixty-three per cent. 

Here, sir, is an invariable rule: low tariffs in- 
creasing always the consumption of foreign prod- 
ucts, and the burden upon the people for the 
support of the Government, and taxing the peo- 
ple heaviest at the very moment when the flood- 
tide of foreign importations is 
lowest point their ability to pay. 
work precisely the opposite effects. 


reducing to the 
High tariffs 


The next point is illegitimate banking and 
‘“sneculative inflations.’’ Here, sir, I exclude 
the two first periods, for the double reason that I 
find no returns in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and that the calculations for the 
purposes of comparison would be disturbed, per- 
haps, by the connection of the United States 
Bank with the currency of the country in those 
periods. Itake the last three periods, remarking 
that in the last, from 1848 to 1858, the years 1852 
and 1853 are not included, as the report of the 
Treasury does not give the returns: 

Seite Average duly Average banking Average per 


Sade ’ -,._° head of pop- 
per cent. capital paid in. lad pop 
ulation, 





1834-3 $258,308,820 $16 78 
1. 1844-4 204,604,111 10 34 
184 288,906,379 11 37 
-lverage loans Average per head 
and discoun's. of population. 
3. 1[8B4-38......06 eee 421,507,360 $28 04 
1. 1844-46....... eoeseces 288,545,783 1458 
5. 1848-58. ..... oosees 498,900,955 19 64 


Starting with the low-tariff period from 1834 to 
1838, and its average banking capital paid in of 


* The tariff of 1842 embraced 1843, but the beginning and 
ending of the financial year were changed in 1843, and the 
tables g:ven in the report from the Treasury Department do 
not correspond in periods: for instance, revenue and ex- 
penditures are given from January 1 to June 30, six months, 
while specie is given for nine months, to June 30, 1843; and 
imports and exports from September 30, 1842, to September 
30, 1843. It being impossible to use these tables for com- 
parison, I have omitted the year 1843, and give only 1844, 
1845, and 1846 as the best test of the tariff of 1842. That tariff 


| covered all but one month of the term—the last month of 


1846 





[February 7. 
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$258,303,072, we find that capital reduced jy 
succeeding high-tariff period to $204,604,11] 
then again increased, in the next low-tariff term ‘ 
$288,906,338. Measuring capital by population. 
we see that in the opening tow-tariff period jr Ww ca 
$16 73 per head; that it was decreased to ¢19 34 
in the next high-tariff term, and again incr; used 
to $11 37 in the succeeding low-tariff term, Thys 
the general results are, that low tariffs drive cay. 
ital from production to banking, and high tari, 
precisely reverse the operation. But this wil) 
appear more strikingly, indeed conclusively, j; 
we compare the lines of loans and discounts; and 
this brings me to ‘* the speculative inflations of 
our currency,’’ to which the President exclusively 
charges the great calamities that periodical 
sweep the country. 

In the low-tariff period of 1834-38, we star: 
with average loans and discounts, $421,507.36) 
In the following high-tariff period (1844-46) 
amount is reduced to $288 545,783; and in the ng xt 
low-tariff period (1848-58) the amount is increase 
to$448,900,955. Dividing by population, we begin 
with a low tariff and $28 04 per head; then we 
have a high tariff and only $14 53 per head, a rr. 
duction exactly of forty-eight per cent; and they 
follows a low tariff with an increase from $14 5s 
to $19 64 per head, or thirty-four per cent, 

Now, to show still more strikingly the periods 
of ** speculative inflation in our currency,’’ | wil! 
compare the loans and discounts with the capita] 
paid in. 


the 
and 


Vy 


the 


In the opening low-tariff period, th 


' excess of loans and discounts over capital was 


$173,199,272, or sixty-seven per cent. of th 
capital. + Under the succeeding high tariff, only 
$83,941,671, or forty-one per cent of the capital; 
and under the last low-tariff period, $209,994 ,909, 
or seventy-two per cent. of the capital. The re- 
duction, therefore, in the excess of loans under a 
high tariff is twenty-six per cent., while the i 
crease of excess, in the last low-tariff period, is 
thirty-one percent. ‘Thus, perfectly and irresist- 
ibly, is it demonstrated, that the periods in which 
the country is beset with ** speculative inflations 
of the currency,’’ are precisely those when tie 
tariff is low; and | will add, that it is precisely 
in these low-tariff periods that the people them- 
selves are driven from the regular and legitimate 
business of life, with the slow, but sure, accre- 
tions which build up their fortunes, as the archi- 
tect builds up the pile that is to challenge the as- 
saults of time, into the wildest, vainest schetines 
of speculation, gilded bubbles, that quickly burst 
from their own expansion, and all their gold is 
air. 

Were it at all necessary to my purpose, [ think, 
sir, | might give good reasons for the prevalence 
of these excessive bank inflations, and this fatal 
fever of speculation, in the periods of low tariffs 
and excessive importations; and I will suggest 
that it is just then that capital is forced from man- 
ufactures and other legitimate home productions 
into the banks; and just then that borrowers are 
driven to employ it in speculative and doubtfal 
adventures, rather than in the processes of a reg- 
ular and certain business. But I will stick to the 
logic of facts, and crown the demonstration of 
this part of the subject with these: in the high- 
tariff periods of 1825-31 and 1844-46, there were 
no great variations from a fair average increase 
in the revenue from-the public lands; while, in 
the low-tariff period of 1834-38, the excess was 
more than forty millions; and in the last low-tarié 
period, 1848-58, notwithstanding the lavish grants 
of the public lands ‘*without money and without 
price,’’ the excess is more than fifteen millions. 
These low-tariff facts are sufficiently suggestive 
of unproductive investments, abortive towns and 
cities, disappointed expectations, and dividends 
of despair. 

The next point is the balance of trade exhibited 


by a comparison of imports of foreign goods for 


consumption with domestic exports—specie ex- 
cluded: 


Excess of foreign 7™ 
Periods. 


goods imported in 
each period. 


Average duty 
per cent. 


erage er 
eess per yea! 


1. 1815-18.......20 7-10 $165,713,777* 41,428,444 
2. 1825-31.......35 8-10 32,949,455 4,707,065 
3. 1834-38.......15 2-10 90,159,822 18,031 ,964 
4. 1844-46.......25 7-10 6,333,802 2,111,26° 
5. 1848-58...... .20 7-10 338,478,548 30,770,777 


* No separate aecount of specie for this term. 
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In tl Srst low-tariff period of four years, we 


» nearly $166,000,000 more than we sold; in 
xt seven high-taviff years, the balance was 


. {) 


d to less than $33,000,000; in the next five 
YT years it was increased to $90,000,000; in 


v-tarifl 
2 ir following high-tariff years it was again 
‘ed to less than $7,000,000—making a differ- 
te our favor, compared with the preceding five 
wiff years, of more than $83,000,000; while 
last low-tariff period of eleven years, the 
cainst us Was more than $338,000,000— 

¢ a difference against us, compared with 
eceding high-tariff term, of more than 
930,000,000. Comparing the annual 
‘ of imports, it rans from a fraction over 


0,000, to less than $5,000,000, under the 


averagt 





r riffs, and from $18,000,000 to more than 
00,000, under the low tariifs. 
These figures are sufficiently expressive. As 
our duties and encourage home produc- 
the balance against us goes down; while,as 
e the duties and encourage foreign pro- 
, the balance against or up, until it 
a point be yond our means of immediate 
yn, and then come the crash of business 
ithe wreck of hearts and hopes. So muchas 
xeesses In the Importauion and ¢ onsump- 
of foreign goods. 
Now, with the purpose of seeing how the for- 
thas been increased, let us find the bal 
if our lmports and ¢ Xports entire—in lu ling 
Average duty Balance of i a ts 4 erage an 
- per cent. ; en b ea im nual balance. 
iscvbonees 90 7.10 $165.713.777 - $41 428.444 
Bhives <etecte®-10 38,620,030 5,517,147 
Decsecccees 15 2-10 140,504, 148} - 109,825 
25 7-10 8,046 228 2.652,076 
B58. .c0cce0 0-20 7-10 23,640,714 2,149,156 
Fortunately $50,000,000 of it was in specie. 
In the opetiing low-tariff period of four years, 
e balance against us Is $165,000,000; the next 
m seven high-tariff years reduce it to less than 
$39,000,000; the next low-tarilf five years increase 
tomore than $140,000,000; the next three years 
high tariffagain reduce itto $8,000,000, makinga 
liference in our favor of more than $130,000,000; 
hile in the next and last eleven low-tariff years, 
the balance against us is once more increased to 
arly $24,000,000, and that, too, notwithstand- 
z an enormous export of $314,240,176 of specie 
these eleven years. 
Mr. Chairman, I have been seeking for the 
wises of the terrible convulsions that have peri- 
odically crushed the country; and here, [ submit, 
is the chief cause—the most potent of all causes 
» —in these monstrous excesses of importations 
verexports. These make an enormous foreign 
debt which has to be paid, and paid with interest; 
an important item that finds no place in the an- 
nual tables of imports and exports. And this debt 
for lam speaking of balances only, after deduct- 
ig exports) has to be discharged in specic. Thus, 
to meet the balance of imports against us in the 
last eleven years, we withdrew from the capital 
of the country and exported abroad $314,240,176. 
» Why, sir, the entire coinage of this Government 
= from 1793 to 1858, was only $651,639,089 78; and 
hereis nearly one half of thatsum withdrawn from 
® ‘he capital of the country in the last eleven years; 
® and $184,159,158, or more than one quarter of the 
5 fotire comage, has been withdrawn and exported 
=» ‘romthe country in the last four years! This 


enormous drain of $314,000,000 in specie sull left 
i debt of $23,640,714 for foreign goods consumed 
above all our domestic exports in the same period, 
and Jeft also the unpaid interest, whatever it may 
bé, upon our total foreign debt, which js now es- 
timated at no less a sum than $500,000,000. Here, 
l again say, in this enormous drain of cash capi- 


; ‘, Springing directly from excessive imports of 


foreign goods,* is the great cause of ** convul- 
Si0ns,’’ 


I come now to the effect of high and low du- 
» “es, respectively, upon expenditure and revenue, 


\Meaning revenue from customs alone,) exclud- 


ing the period from 1815 to 1813 entirely, and the || 








. , . 

Of the large amount of foreign capital coming ostensibly 
™ investment, the most has come in goods ; railroad iron, 
0 the last eleven years, making a formidable item 


| erate variations in revenue; while the 


| all expenses, and also the 
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year 1858 from. the fifth period, on account of ex- 
traordinary expenditures growing out of war: 








Averaze « Average excess 
. , a ri e ? ? é yu 
Periods. Tariffs. ae : 
{ eht to 
2. 18250e31......high....$12.893,715 02 £9 
3. 1834-38......low. 80 28 7 10, 
4. 1844-46 ..... high 22 979 07 ; 
ae BOOP sense in ),008 02 ] 
Iver r D encyu ¢ 
Periods Tariffs ers a a < oo 
in fom me 
bebt to meet them 
2 295,067.64 } oO -GR 19 1 
3 19 952 l l 83.892 90 
} ) $15 16 98 
5 } ) 28 30 0 { 1 





I find that the opening high-tariff period gives 


an annual averave expenditur of | han 
$13,000,000, excluding payments on t rubl 


debt; the succeeding low-t ril 


pe rioag, &. 7500.0 ) 
—expenses more than doubled! The succeeding 
high tariff reduces the averag 27,500 000 


to $23,000,000; and then the next and presentlow- 
tariff period runs up the amount from $23,000,000 


to $48,300,000—more than doubled again! Tak- 
ing all expenditures, including payments on the 
public debt, we start with a high, tariff, and an 
annual average expenditure of $25,000,000; the 


next low tariff gives us $30,000,000 within a frac 


tion; the next high tariff eives usa large fra yn 
over $30,000,000—due exclusively to larger pay- 


ments on the public debt, as the table shows; and 
the succeeding low tariff runs up the sum from 
$30,500,000 to almost $60,000 ,000— nearly doubled 
again. As to revenue: the amount from customs 
alone,in the high-tariff periods, is alw: 
cess of expenditures, excluding the public debt, 
Varying from about $4,000,000 
while the low-tariff periods vary from an excess 
of more than $1,600,000 to a deficiency of more 
than $10,300,000. Including payments on the 
public debt—that is, all expenses—the high-tariff 
deficiencies run from less than $3,000,000 to 


$3,780,000; while the low-tariff deficiencies run 


VS In ¢2r- 


from $9,600,006 to $12,600,000. Thus the high- | 


tariff tendency is to moderate expenses, and mod- 
low-tariff 
tends to excessive expenses, and large deficien- 
cies, which, at last, find legitimate results in a 
bankrupt Treasury and an accre 
debt. 
To show this, I will give the deficiency in the 
revenue (from all sources except loans) to meet 


: ak 
ion of the publi 


amount borrowed in the 


last year of each period: 


- ’ : De f ~reess of Amount 

Years. T'tviff. . I 7 r 
wv reve ie. horro 

1. 1818. low cc... $13.519.704 35 28.765 62 

2. 1831. .highn.. 1.511.625 30 

3. 1858..luowe... 13,152,876 61 12,716,820 86 

4. 1846. .highn.. »,067 684 84 

5. 1858..Jowe... 35,029,098 17 23,717,390 00 


e Convulsion. n No convulsion. 


The low tariff year 1818, gave a ** convulsion,”’ 
with a deficiency of $13,500,000, and the Govern- 
ment a borrower toa smaliamount. Hich tariff, 
1831, reduced the deficiency from $13,500,000 to 
$1,500,000; there was no convulsion, and the 
Government was nota borrower. The year 1838, 
with alow tariff, ran up the deficiency to more 
than $13,000,000; there was a terrible ‘* convul- 
sion,’’ and the Government was a borrower to 
nearly the amount of the deficiency. ‘The year 
ending June 30, 1846, under the high tariff of 
1842, gave an excess of revenue of $2,000,000; 
the Government was not a borrower, and there 
was no convulsi hile the year 1858, which 
closed a long lov f term, found the Govern- 
ment a borrower to the amount of $23,000,000, 
and with a deficiency of $35,000,000, and the 

country **crushed”’ by one of the most terrib! 
** convulsions’’ that has ever occurred. 

Now, sir, what are the great facts shown by 
all these details from the official tables? In all 
the periods when we have stimulated foreign pro- 
ductions and repressed domestic by a low tariff, 
we have had excessive imports, excessive foreign 
debts, excessive inflations of paper currency, and 
excessive expenses of the Government; and, as 
the sum of them all, a ** convilsion,’’ bankrupt- 
ing the Government, and ‘‘crushing”’ the business 


Ho. or Reps. 


ot the country. 


In both periods, when we have 
encouraged domestic production and discourag d 
foreign, by a high tariff, we have had moderate 
imports, moderate fore: 
ine, moderate expenses of the Government;and, 
as the results,a Government strong in means and 
credit, and the country exempt from those ruinous 
‘‘convulsions’’ that have attended every period 
in which the opposite policy prevailed. ‘There is 


one except 


en debts, moderate bank- 


yn to be noticed by and by, which 
| Why this striking 
uniformity in details and results, all marking the 
protective and the anti-protective policies, as 
surely as the mercury in the thermometer marks 
the alternations of heat and cold? Why? unless 
itis that the revenue system, which favors foreign 
countries, is ruin to our own; and the revenue 
system, which favors our own, is its chief de- 


iense, 


does but confirm the ru 


These, I submit, are fair, palpable, and unde- 
from the whole mass of facts 
presented. But, consider the last two periods, 
1844-46 and 1848-58, morein detail. In the pro- 
tective period of 1844-46, the balance between for- 
elene \odsconsumed and domestic exports was all 
buteven. Compared with the preceeding low-tar- 
iff term, banking capital was reduced $53,500,000, 
and loans and discounts $133,000,000. The ex- 
venses of Government were reduced thirty-five per 

per head of population. ‘There was asmall 
excess in the ordinary revenue, and the Govern- 


ment paid $21,000,000 more than it borrowed 


niavie conciusio 


and, finally, the country, throughout the entire 
period, experienced neither a ** convulsion’? nor 
The immediate ly suecet ding 
aiiti-protective period, ending with 1858, stimu- 
lated foreign imports to a balance against domestic 
exports of $338,000,000; withdrew $314 ,000,000 
of sp cle from our réal capit ul: and at the same 
time run up our corpor | 
than eighty-eight million, and bank loans and 
discounts $210,000,000; increased the expenses 


evenasingle spasm 


ute banking capital more 


‘ 


of Government sixtv 
. 7 
i 


three per cent. per head of 
population;and then came the **convulsion,’’ pros- 
trating the business of the country, and bonding 
your Government to Jew and Gentile for many 
years to come. 

Why this mighty difference —this mortal 
plunge from wealth to bankruptey—from vigor- 
ous strength to weakness—from rosy health to 
“convulsions?” ** From an inflated currency,’’ 
says the President. I say most respectfully to 
the President, no. The inflation of banking cap- 
lial was less than one third the inflation of im- 
ports, and less than one third, also, of the solid 
Even the inflation of loans 
iscounts was but two thirds the excess of 
imports and of the loss of specie. It is pass- 


Specie exporte 1. 


ing strange if the addition of $88,000,000 to our 
banking capital, or $210,000,000 to our paper 
money, h: s done this immense mischief, and the 
$338 ,000,000 excessive imports and the loss of 
4314,000,000 of gold and silver have done no mis- 
chief atall! [ submit it to the President and to 
everybody else, to deny if they will, that the loss 
of $314,000,000 of specie, and a balance against 
domestic products of 4338 ,000,000 of imports, are, 
lifinitely, the most potent means of mischief. 
Why, sir, blot out utterly your average line of 
loans and dis ‘ounts, ( $498,000,000,) and still the 
country could far better lose every dollar of it 
than the $314,000,000 of specie, which is the only 
for your banks. No, sir; you 
must lock for the prime cause of convulsions im 
those excessive importations of foreign producs 
which your free trade policy stimulates. From 
these come foreign debt; from debt, a drain of 
tal; and then the collapse of your inflated 


substantial basis 


capil 

paper currency, and the universal bankruptey of 
Government and people, which you call a ** con- 
vulsion.’’ This is my conclusion, and I d@ppeal 


to the facts for my defense. 

We have seen that excessive imports attended 
each of the low tariff periods, which ended in se- 
vere ** convulsions.’’ Now, I will add that we 
have had two other years of marked disturbance, 
and one of them occurred within, and at the com- 
mencement of a high, but immediately following 
a low, tariff period. If this is an exception to the 
general high tariff rule, it is but another proof of 
the truth of the rule. 1 refer to the year 1825. 


Se sins AONE yA Date Sirgen tat 


k. 
[: 
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The other occurred wjthin the low tariff period, 
which ended with the great 1838; 
I mean the year 1834. Well, sir, the disturbance 
of 1825 was attended by 


convulsion of 


an ¢ 


20,000,000 per year, for four years, compare d 
with 1821. ‘The disturbance of 1834 was aggra- 
vated by financial difficulties throughout the coun- 
trv, but it was preceded for three years by an 


average annual excess of tnporls of §. 30 000 LOU, 
compared with 1831. An average addition to im- 
ports of $34,000,000 above 1834, for three year 
ne us to the convulsion of 1838; 
dition of 
the average of the term since 1850, gave us the 
convulsion of 1857-58 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all the ev 
strong st every point, 


l'rea 


~y 
] } 
ana an aq 


more than seventy millions a year on 


} 
uence, so 
that the periodical stric- 


iry, and the periodical bank 


ruptey of tl ntry, aredue primarily to excess- 
ive expenditures, and excessive consumption of 
foreign pre ducts to the exclusion of our ow n, I 


ask, what is the true remedy My answer is, 
reduce your expenses; reform your revenue system; 
discourage excessive imports; and encourage domestii 
production. All appliances, short of these, will 
utterly fail of reaching the disea A bankrupt 
law for the banks, suggested the P: j 


will hardly replenish an exha 
restrain imports. A merely tem 


of duti Ss, under the present free-trad 8\ em,as 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
even though the increase be large, will « ly post- 
pone, fora brief ison, the wecurrence of another 
terrible convulsion. It took but four years of ex- 
cessive imports to brine the convu on of 1818; 
but four years for the disturbance of 1 ~5 and but 
three years for that of 1834; but four years for the 
convulsion of 18308; and t seven vears fort 
terrible convulsio * 1857-58; i secretary 1s 
unwilling to 7o 80 Digi. aS the rates i ie tariff of 
1846; and yet the overwhelming convulsion, that 
has not yet subsided, is main y due to the tarill 
of 1846. Again: a reduction of expenses alone,as 
much as we need, and as heartily as I will go for 
it, will not meet al! the n ities of the case. 
Sull, again: adopt the 1 mimendation in which 
two or three free-trad Democrats and two free- 
trade Repub icans of this House united last year- 


I me an avai di 


ment ofthe protective policy, a 
repeal of the navigation laws, and the adoption of 
direct taxation—and you will but aggravate exist- 
ingevils. lsu: as point: divide your last 
year’s expen 81,000,000) by the number of 
congressional districts, and the tax for each would 
exceed three hundred and forty thousand dollar 
over a million per annum for Vermont; about 
four and “a ie f nhiiti Virginia: ovel eleven 


million for New 
convulsion like that of 185 
as ‘the 

But even more impracticabl 
as a revenue measure, and quite as 
ulating foreign to the exclu 
ucts, would be the system 
retary of the 


last straw that breaks the camel’s baek. 


and al urd, fear, 
fatal in stim- 


ion of domestic p 


Treasury, and indorsed in this Hall 


by a distingeuished meniber from Virginia, [Mr 
Minison { mean “taxing, in preference to oth- 
ers, such articles as are not produ ed in thi 
country;and, among articles produced her tho 

in which the home product bears the least pro- 
portion to the quantity imp d.’’ Sir, asa 


revenue mcasul 


> i seems to me lik 


stitution of the free list for taxation in vane ot 
the dutiable list would be absurd. It is very cer- 
tain that the revenue, under such a system, must 


come from 8) tea, and coffee, w 


tuffs tha 


lks, ith drugs that 


nobody needs, and dye-s t nobody would 
use; for, if England and France are to furnish 
our manufactures, we shall turp over to them the 
dye-stufis. Well, sir, the free list of 1858, ex- 
cluding specie and deducting articles reé xported, 

was $95,000,000. Add silks $23,000,000, and the 
sum of $20,000,000 for artic le s Which are some- 

what like our own, and we shall have less than 
one liundred millions as the sum on which to im- 
pose duties—or leas than half - ~— te list of 
1858. This system, then, must » liberal y en- 
larged, 80 as Lo Impose duties on articles 3s compet- 
ing with our own; orelse we must have the highest 
rate of duties ever known—full double the exist- 


ing rates—as a tax upon articles that we do not 


acess of imports of 
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produce. Why, 


onc mmpeting 


sir, if such duties were imposed 
articles, they would be stigmatized 
exorbitantly protective or prohibitory. 
When applied to articles that we do not produce, 
and especially to exotics not absolute ly necessary, 
it is cleat ld be so far pro- 
hibitory as materially to reduce imports of that 
class. Asa revenue measure, then, we have rea- 
sons to suspect that this plan of the Secretary, 


like the estimate r 1858, would prove to be a 


once as 


that such duties wou 


magnificent mistake. 


As to importations 
mous tax, levied 


, it is obvious that this enor- 
upon articles that do not com- 
pete with our own, would operate as a bounty 
upon articles that do compete with our own, and 
thus excessively stimulate that most potent cause 
for periodical col ruinous convulsions, the con- 
sumption of foreign products instead of our own, 
to the loss of the profit of manufacture and the 
ation, and to aruinous reduction 
of our specie capital. Clearly, I think, we must 
t aside each and all of these schemes, as being 
utterly inefficient or utterly impracticable. 
Whatthen? In my opinion, we must strike 
straight at the roots of the disease If we winds 
relieve the country, and stop the ruinous effects 
of excessive importations, we must turn the flood. 
Not, I think, by very high duties, which 


cost of transport 


How? 
would be t ee. to fraud, but by a moderate 
increase in the rate; by distriminations 
of domestic products, and by the most perfect 
guards against evasions and frauds. Sir, Iam 
happy to say that the President has gone far in 
the right direction, in his recommendation of an 


in favor 


‘increase of revenue,’’ ** incidental protection,’ 
and ** specific duties.’’ With the addition of an 
honest system of valuation as to articles taxed by 


value, and an honest custom-hous 
the Treasury, to their 
there would be little left 


iki rch une 


e force, 
country and to the law 
un , and te ie Jaw, 
to be desired. With the 
,a very moderate increase of dutt 
will probably suffi 


I Ww ill contrast 


true to 


“e; and to justify this opicion, 
the effects of the tariff of 1842 and 
I have spoken of the tariff of 1842 as a high 
tariff; and yet it was so, only in comparison with 
the lower duties that prece ded and followed - 
Compared with the tariff of 1828, it was decide: 
low. Itisaremarkable fact that the rate of eae ‘Ss 
on goods imported under the tariff of 1842, (that 
is, the amount of from all imports,) was 
only five per cent. higher than that under the tariff 
1846; and yet, tariff of 1842 gave us 
next to the lowest consumption of foreign goods 
f population ever known in this coun- 
try, while the tariff of 1846 gave us the highest 
ever known since 1818. ‘The tax upon the 


rovernment was } t 


revenue 


' +} 
Sir, tne 


people 


so ht o}) by ixte-ci ree 
' 1842, as. under that of 
Nay, more: I maintain that the tariil of 

superior, also,as arevenue measure. 
mean by a supe rior revenue tariff, that ovens 
with other means, loans ¢ xcepte d, will 
rdinar y expenses, including a 
public debt. Isay, ** nearest 
without extreme variations in either direc- 
I nave excluded the year 1858 from the cal- 
tariff of 1846, on account of the 
extraordinary war expenses. 


en » . 4 ' 
per cent. under th ae 


_ 


rdinary 
nearest meet the 
fair reduction of th 
a 
meet, 
tion 
= 
culation on the 


' 


The revenue from all sources, (loans excepted,) under the 
tariff of 1842, from June 30, 1843, to June 30, 1846, three 
VOEAlS, WAS .0cc0s ceccesteccecs secccccees HOS.902.519 42 

Expenses, exclusive of public debt.. ... 68,963,937 11 


$19,998,582 31 
22,800,765 35 


$2,802,183 04 


Surplus of revenue over ordinary expenses, 
Paid on the public debt...... ..ceeeecevess 


Deficiency of revenue to meet all expenses, 


Or, $934,061 O1 per year. ‘ 


Under the tariff of 1846, from June 30, 1848, to June 30, 


1851, three years, the revenue, (exclus ive of loans,) 
WED. sccce o2eeee errr 
Expenses, exclusive of publie debt..... eee 121,149,482 18 


$5,719,523 53 
28,317,763 13 


Surplus of revenve over ordinary expenses, 
Paid on public debt... 


eee eee eee eee eee) 








Deficiency Of revenue....es-eceeeeseseeee $22,598,239 60 

Or, $7,532,746 53 per year. 

The excess of annual average paymeifits on the 
public debt in the last term, over the first, was 
$1,838,999; but the annual excess of deficien- 
cy was $6,597,685 42; showing a difference of 
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$4,758,686 23 per year in favor of the tariff or 


1842 as a revenue measure. In the years sucere/. 
ing 185], to 1857, under the tariff of 18 46. Ww es 
the pec uliar low-tariff vice of stimulating fo, = 
importations had been fully deve lope id. the vr, EC 


enue was in excess of all expenditures. Th 
excess of revenue stimulated excess in expend 
ture, till both of these vices received their t rrib ; 
penalty in the crash of business and the collanc 
of the Treasury, in 1858. 
Sir, these examples unerringly mark the meng. 
ures of reform re rd . by the necessities of th: 
country. | repeat it: let us have a reduction os 
expenses. The Secretary of the Treasury s 
rested it, and he rein heisright. Letit be thorona 
in the excision of old abuses. Let it be stern ;, 
the resistance of new extravagances. I woy|4 
fore ro Cuba, and all other schemes of annex 
tion. Ife ver to be ours by the decree of * manif, 
destiny,’’ let us wait for more © manifest”? sions 
an impending Providence than the utter uny 
ineness of Cuba to come, and our utter unpr 
paredness to woo her or to win. If, ever to | 
ours by necessity for defense, then let us wait 
till necessity makes her demand; we can bette; 
take her when we need, than keep her for a doy 
ful occasion. When another war with a er, 
marine Power shall come, unque stionably th 
vill be a necessity for immense additions to 
forces; but [ am sure it would not be wise, this 
year, to call the militia of the country into t! 
field, or convert into war-ships our magnificent 
but crumbling commercial marine. Yes, sir, Jot 
us forego Cuba; I think it will be cheaper to ; 
a round price for her sugar, than such a * ply 
as the annual interest on a debt of two or th; 


3 


ile apse 








hundred millions for conquest or purchase; count- 
ing as nothing the vexation and cost of so vic; 
a black colt in the Federal team. I would post- 
pone, too, a Pacific railroad, at least until th 
Government is able to guaranty the cost of : 
ning it when built; for 1 have a strong suspi 
that we can easier get that elephant than supp 
him—-easier build the road than run it. 

Thus, sir, let us stop the leaks in your Treas- 
ury, little and great; bar out the thieves who 
it in extortionate and fraudulent contracts, and cut 
off those pensioners of party who exhaust it by 
salaries without service; those masculine prosti- 
tutes, who corrupt themselves for factions, and 
forage on the public money. All this, and more, to 
relieve the Treasury; and then, sir, for relief—re- 
lief to the nation, to all the people, all its | 
ness, all its material interests, we must quit t 
revenue system that favors all countries but 
own, and restore the system that will give to 
our own a fair chance upon our own soil. T 
Secretary of the Treasury recommends a slight 
increase of duties; put them in the right place, 
and so far he would be right. The President 1 
ommends ** specific duties’’ and ‘* incidental pro- 
tection;’’ and therein the President is right. Let 
us heartily agree with both President and Seere- 
tary jus st so far as they are right. Let us agree to 
specific duties and a moderate increase, so far ass 
practicable; and to all this add an arrangem nt of 
duties with the view of giving to our own people, 


i$ 


-our own labor, our own capital, our own skill, 


and our own products, a fair chance on our own 
soil. Less than this is to give the advantage to 
all other lands, whose capital or resources are 
more abundant, or whose labor is less rewarded, 
than our own. Ina word, we must restore, very 
nearly, the tariff of 1842; not in all its details o 
duties, for doubtless some of them are not adapted 
to the time, but in its essential principles. Then, 
sir, with an Executive force to carry out this pol- 
icy in good faith, by all the testimony of history, 
with all the guarantees of official facts, I say, we 
may Safely count upon moderate expenses; a mod- 
erate and steady supply of revenue; moderate im- 
portations; large domestic production and expor' 
asteadily increasing capital: accumulating stre ngth 
and perfect independence; and, with all these, and 
because of all these, an ex emption from those 
terrible ‘convulsions’? that have periodically 
‘** crushed’’ the country, without a single excep- 
tion, whenever the opposite policy has been fairly 
tested. These, sir, are the conclusions, the fair 
and legitimate conclusions, from the logic of facts. 
And now, I ask, why not restore this system’ 
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[tis © protective,”’ says an objector. Sir, in the 
sense sometimes given to the word ee 
_that is, very high, or prohibitory duties—this 
‘iection is nottrue. I ask no monopoly for do- 
mestic production; no prohibition of foreign im- 
wortations; but I do ask precisely this: a system 
of revenue Which shall give the home market to 
American productions, at a fair price to the con- 
emer, a a fair profit to the producer. And 
this, 1 maintain, is precisely within, and only 
:his is within, the very words of the Constitution, 
which we are bqund to maintain—to wit: ‘* Du- 
ties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and 
nrovide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States.’? This is, indeed, pro- 
ction, and the identical protection designed by 
the Constitution. Give the country this, and its 
course Shall forever be onward and upward! 
Deny to the country this, and she shall reel to 
and fro, as a drunken man—through inane ela- 
jonsand real ** convulsions—in all the false glory 
of imaginary riches, and in all the sorrows of 
real distress. 

But the **sctence of the world has abandoned 
the protective system,’’ said the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Miiison,] some days ago. Well, 
sir, whether the gentleman be mistaken or not, it 
ishardly worth while toargue the point. If he is 
wroog, it is not the first time that *‘science’’ has 
been “falsely so called;’’ and if he is right, it is 
not the first time that ‘‘science’’ has proved too 
weak for collision with the sober facts and the 
sturdy common sense that control the practice of 
mankind. I will give high authority, which surely 
will commend itself to the classic taste, if not to 
the sharp. judgment, of the gentleman from Vir- 
sinia. ‘The poét Spenser defended the ‘‘cloudily 
enwrapped allegorical devices’? of his immortal 
poem, ‘the Faerie Queene,” on the ground that 
everything else in his day was measured by prac- 
tical common sense. He reserved the cloudy and 
the fanciful for poetry; and I most cheerfully re- 
sign them to those ingenious, but too often delu- 
sive, theories of free trade, which are the very 
poetry of politics. 


In his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, explaining ° 


and defending the method of his poem, Spenser 
wrote: 

“To some I know this method will seem displeasant, 
which had rather have good discipline delivered plainly in 
way of precepts, or sermoned at large, as they use, than thus 
cloudily enwrapped in allegorical devices. But such, me 
seem, should be satisfied with the use of these days, seeing 
all things accounted by their shows, and nothing esteemed 
of, that is not delightful and pleasing to common sense. 
For this cause is Xenophon preferred before Plato, for that 
the one, in the exquisite depth of his judginent, formed a 
commonwealth, such as it should be ; but the other, in the 
person of Cyrus and the Persians, fashioned a government 
such as might best be: so much more profitable and gra- 
cious is doctrine by example than by rule.’’ 

Now, sir, I appeal from the *‘ doctrine by rule ”’ 
to the ** doctrine by example;”’ and from the ** sci- 
ence of the world ”’ to that higher natural law, in- 
scribed by Him by whom the world was made, 
“upon tables of stone’ in all our mountains, 
written on all our fields, and reflected in every 
drop that flows from the mountains to the sea. 
Why do we find, in all the ragged mountains of 
the land, the ore within their bowels, and side by 
side the coal, or on thgir brows the wood, to purge 
itofits dross? why down their jagged sides plunge 
Streams to turn the busy mill-wheel, and all be- 
tween the fleecy sheepand sturdy oxencrop? why 
mighty rivers mark the vale, and all the vales in- 
vite to toil, if from the iron we shall not have the 
plow, and with the plow and the ox we shall not 
break up the soil and bring out ‘* meat for man;”’ 
if with the fleece and the mil! we shall not clothe 
him; and with the rivers waier all the fields, and 
bear their fruitage where we will? 

Why this nice adjustment of every necessary 
thing to its fellow, of all to man, and to man in 
every condition of place or climate—the wool to 
the frigid North, and the cotton to the sunn 
South? I take it there is a meaning in all this 


‘eternal fitness of things.’ I take it that all these | 
things are to be used; that the people of this coun- 


try are here for the ver 


purpose of using them; | 


and that every policy of Government, which neg- | 


lects these natural resources and this natural law, 
most impiously flies in the very face of a man- 
ifest Providence, and flouts the plainest dictates 
of patriotism and common sense. Sir, 1am a 
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poor Christian, and by political affiliation lam no 
‘* American ”’ at all, but I hold religiously to the 
doctrine of ‘America for Americans,’ and of the 
American Government for the American people— 
first, foremost, and forever. If, by moderate du- 
ties, to check excessive foreign importations, to 
give a preference to the products of our own cit- 
izens in our own markets, and to protect the 
country from convulsions that periodically shake 
it to its center and cover it with the ruins of its own 
magnificent material interests; I say, if this makes 
me a protectionist, I will gladly bear the name. 
It is just the protection which every Government 
owes to its subjects; and precisely the protection 
provided for the people of this land in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one other objection, 
now oecurring to me, that is worthy of notice 
and that comes with the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Treesury, and the indorsement of 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mirzson.] It 
ts, that duties upon foreign articles corresponding 
to home products, are taxes, not only upon the 
foreign product, but also ** on the quantity made 
at home;’’ and the latter are paid “not to the 
Treasury, but to the manufacturer; thereby ren- 
dering such a duty not only more burdensome, 
but grossly unequal, the home producer being 
benefited at the expense of the consumer.’’ On 
this objection, so strongly and plainly put, I have 
but three remarks to make. 

The first is, that the amount of the tax-paid by 
the consumers to the Government, is not to be 
measured by the rate of duty imposed on partic- 
ular articles, but by the total amount exacted on 
the total amountconsumed. Though the rate of 
duty be high, the amount consumed may, for that 
very reason, be so small, that the tax actually 
paid will be far smaller than it would have been 
with a lowerrate and the consequent larger amount 
consumed. Thus, if the duty amounts to prohi- 
bition, there will be no tax, because there will be 
no goods imported and consumed; or, if the duty 
is so high as to reduce the imports disproportion- 
ately with the increase of duty, the tax will be 
reduced. And the stubborn fact is, as I have be- 
fore shown, that every high tariff has given the 
consumer low taxes, and every low tariff has given 
him high taxes. As a tax, therefore, the high 
rate is the cheapest for the consumer. 

The next remark is, that the theory of the 
Secretary, that the duty ‘enhances the value’’ 
of the home product, and to that extent taxes the 
consumer for the benefit of the manufacturer, is 
only true and only objectionable, when the duty 
is limited to manufactures alone, or is grossly par- | 
tial. Just extend it to all products—of the soil, 
of the workshop, of the head, and of the hand— 
and this theory of the Secretary constitutes the 
chief glory of the protective policy. It ‘*en- 
haoces the value of all,’? most truly said the Sec- 
retary. Thus it adds immensely to the value of | 
labor and products and capital; to the wealth, 
strength, and prosperity of the nation; giving it 
complete independence of the world, potency in 


| war, security In peace, and a more universal and 


rapid advance of its people in knowledge, arts, 
civilization and religion. 

Now, if we are to call this ‘* enhanced value”’ 
of all our products by the odious word “ tax,’’ I 
beg to know who are taxed? The Secretary says 
the consumers. And who receive the benefit? The 
Secretary says the producers. Then it follows 
inevitably, that, if we produce more than we con- 
sume, this enhanced value of products is abounty, 
and not a ‘‘tax.’’ Now, sir, I give you another 
** stubborn fact’’ to solve this question. We do | 
produce more than we consume. McCulloch (an 
exponentof free-trade “ science,’’) estimated ** the | 
average annual income of the people of Great Brit- | 


| ain, for 1846, at from eighteen to nineteen pounds 


| 


| 
| 


each, or at £92 10s. at a medium for every family 


£7 10s. each, at an average of the population.”’ 
(McCulloch’s British Empire, vol. 2, p. 526.) To 


| 
. - 3 
se a Yankee at a single figure less than an Eng- |) 
ishman would be unjust to Yankee industry and || 

i 


thrift, and a dangerous insult to a pugnacious race. 

Remembering the superior resources ofour soil 
and the infinitely greater breadth under the do- 
minion of every man, I am sure that the average 
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income, or excess of product over consumption, 


is far larger in the United States than in Great 
Britain; but to be reasonable, [ will assume it to 
be as near the British rule as round numbers will 
vermit. The average British rate, (£18 10s per 
1ead,) would give us about ninety dollars; let us 
call itone hundred dollars, toevery person. Well, 
sir, every man must pay the enhanced value of 
every article he consumes, and receive the en- 
hanced value of all that he produces. So says the 
Secretary, and he is entirely right. Then, when 
we have balanced the account between production 
and consumption, every body receives, as clear 
gain, just exactly the * enhanced value’’ of what 
he produces more than he consumes. What is 
the sum? The average balance in favor of pro- 
duction ig, $100 per head of population. 

The Secretary estimates the ‘* enhanced value 
on the quantity made at home,’’ to be equal to 
**the whole sum taken from the consumer” on 
the quantity imported. That sum, under the tariff 
of 1842, was twenty-five and seven tenths per cent. 
on the entire amount of imports, Let us call it 
twenty-five per cent. Then, it is twenty-five dol- 
lars to every person in the United States. How 
much to the country? The Secretary estimates 
the population for 1858 to be twenty-nine and one 
half millions; multiply that sum by twenty-five 
and you will find the ‘* enhanced value,’’ under 
the protective duties of 1842, of the surplus prod- 
uct of the country, after paying the ** enhanced 
value’? of products consumed. It is the very 
handsome sum of $737,500,000. 

Sir, [ think the Secretary must have been joking 
when he called this immense gain to the country 
a **tax.’’ Surely it is a pleasing pain, that any 
country can afford to bear. TI think the sum is 
rather large; but I have fairly worked out the 
theory of the Secretary. I think his theory is 
wrong, in that it assumes that the duty is the ex- 
act measure of the tax to the consumer and the 
benefit to the domestic producer. It would be so 


| when the duty is levied upon articles that do not 


compete with our own; but when applied to arti- 
cles that do compete with our own, the competi- 
tion between our own producers and between 
them and the foreign producers, will vary the final 
result. Still, it is undoubtedly true that duties 
upon articles competing with our own do * en- 
hance the value of the quantity made at home;”’ 
and if to this you add the enhanced value growing 
out of a greater variety of domestic productions, 
with the consequent increased value of raw mate- 
rial and labor; and still, to all that, add the en- 
hanced quantity produced by the country, | have 
no doubt that the total absolute gain in wealth, 
through such a tariff as that of 1842, was even 
more than seven hundred and thirty-seven and a 
half million dollars. 

this is ** burdensome,”’ says the Secretary. 
Well, sir, $700,000;000 is a pretty heavy burden 
to carry; but then it is ours; it belongs to the 
hard-handed laborers, the sinewy farmers, the 
thrifty and the strong, and | think they will con- 
trive to manage it. Again, sir: the Secretary tells 
us that it is ** grossly unjust.’’ Letus see. De 
Bow’s Compendium of the Census of 1850 (p. 
128) tells us that three fourths of the people of 
the country are producers—the people who pro- 
duce more than they consume, and therefore re- 


| ceive this enhanced value of products. Is it 


‘* crossly unjust”’ that they should _ it? Why, 
sir, it is but the enhanced value of their own prod- 
ucts; and to deny it to them, or to cut it off by 
free-trade tariffs, would be the real injustice and 


| superlative folly. 


And what as to the other fourth of the people 
—the non-producers? Is it ‘ grossly unjust’’ to 


| demy them their share? They have earned none 


of it, and deserve none of it. Ay, and that they 
have not, is their own fault, or their own misfor- 


| tune, and not the fault of the tariff, or of their 
of five persons;”’ and even for poor and oppressed || 


Ireland, he put the annual income at ‘‘ £7 7s. or || 


more industrious neighbors. If this is unjust, 
then is that Divine ordinance unjust, which founds 
all right to property on ** the sweat of the brow.”’ 


| Sir, | think it but _ and just—most clearly 


right, most indubitably just—that the drones of 
the hive, and the reckless prodigals, “* who waste 
their substance in riotous living,’’ shall not rob 
hardy labor and honest thrift of their due reward. 

The third remark I have to make is, ul so 
vast is the gain to the country, by the‘ en- 
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hanced value’’ of its products, which flows from 
protective duties, then that, at least, is the loss 
the country sustained by adopting the opposite 
policy. Add this immense loss to the foreign 
debt which free-trade tariffs inevitably give us, 
and you will have another prominent and fower- 
ful cause for the inevitable ‘* conyulsions’’ that 
have followed in their train. 

Mr. Chairman, the necessities of the Govern- 
ment and the country are pressing; the policy we 
ought to adopt is so clearly pointed out by the 
experience of the past, that we cannot hope to 
escape the judgment of the country, if we neglect 
our duty; and now, I think, is the time. For 
thirty years, certainly, there has not been a period 
so favorable for taking this great question out of 
the arena of politics. The President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury disagree upon ‘the ques- 
tion, and every political party of the day is divided 
upon it. Let us decide the question for the coun- 
try, and not for party. This year we can do it; 
next year it will be too late! Too late for the 
country, and too late for the politicians. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. STEWART, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
February 7, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union— 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Cuamrmman: It is made the duty of the 
President of the United States, by the third sec- 
tion of the second article of the Constitution, to 
communicate to Congress, from time to time, in- 
formation in regard to the state of the Union, and 
to recommend such measures as he may deem ex- 
pedient and proper. In compliance with this con- 
stitutional obligation, a message was transmitted 
at the commencement of this session, compre- 
hensive inp its scope, and impartial. in its expla- 
nation of the state of public affairs. It becomes 
our duty, as a component part of this Govern- 
ment, to consider well the recommendations, and 
adopt such legislation as may seem to be neces- 
sary in order to promote the public interest. The 
district I have the honor to represent has no spe- 
cial reasons for claiming from this Government 
any particular favors. Al! that they ask is, that 
the Government may be faithfully administered, 
their constitutional rights secured; and that the 
Administration may discharge its high trust.with 
entire impartiality and fidelity. 1, therefore, as 
the Representative of the first congressional dis- 
trict of Maryland, may announce here to this com- 
mittee, that I am not expected to be the advocate 
of any particular scheme or policy, except ingper- 
fect keeping with those outlines | have indie. 
They require no tariff for protection; they expect 
no particular line of policy with a view of sub- 
serving especially their interests; and they desire 
that those who have charge of the Government— 
the Administration and the Congress of the United 
States—shall discharge their duties so as to pro- 
tect and preserve all the diversified interests of 
the whole country. 

Now, sir, I shall not undertake, during the time 
allotted to me, to review all the topics which are 
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as to the mode by which you will adjust your 
tariff, I look upon that as a matter of detail. 
Whether you shall have specific duties, in part, 
as urged by the President, or duties ad valorem, 
as maintained by Mr. Secretary Cobb, | think is 
not such a cardinal question as should warmly 
divide the American people. In adjusting the de- 
tails for the purpose of obtaining the necesgary 
revenue, it may be more discreet that you should 


|| place upon some articles specific duties; and in the 


so handsomely and ably embraced in the Presi- | 


dent’s message. Prominent among these, and 
perhaps primarily to be considered, is the sub- 
ject of the finances or the tariff question. An- 
other matter highly important, is the construc- 
tion of the railroad from the Atlantic States to the 
Pacific. Another great question which conspic- 
uously arrests the attention of the country, apd 
must command consideration, is the proposition 
in reference to the acquisition of Cuba. So far 
as I may be permitted to consume the time to 
which Il am entitled, 1 propose to present to the 
House such considerations in relation to these 
topics as will govern me in the discharge of my 
duty when any of these questions may be up for 
action. I state to this committee that I am utterly 


apposed to what may be considered the doctrine || 


of protection per se, in the arrangement ofa tariff. 

am for securing te the Government of the Uni- 
ted A revenue adequaie gnd competent to 
meet AT the exigencies of the public agrvice; and 
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very.same tariff advisable, so far as other articles 
are concerned, that you should adopt the ad va- 
lorem principle. 

Then I do not recognize, so far as Iam amem- 
ber of the Democratic party, and acknowledging 
my allegiance to the same, any obligation resting 
upon any member of that party to develop his 

rinciples, or to square his views, upon that sub- 
ject, either according to the doctrines announced 
by the President of the United States, or by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; for they differ upon 
this subject, both professing to be Democrats. I 
should be sorry to think that the great Dem- 
ocratic party of this country was so reduced in its 
dimensions and in its platform, as now to have 
settled down upon that single, isolated point, 
whether duties imposed by the Government, for 
revenue, are to be arranged upon the principle of 
specific or ad valorem. No, sir, that would be 
quite as idle and ridiculous, it seems to me, as 
was the controversy which arose in the days of 
Locke. We have heard that, in that metaphys- 
ical age, there was a great and pervading ques- 
tion, which agitated the whole nation, as to the 
identity of a silk stocking. The grave inquiry 
was elaborately discussed by the metaphysicians 
and logicians of thatday. Suppose you take a 
silk stocking, it was said, and change and modify 
it, darn it with yarn until you have nothing left 
of the silk stocking: the question was mooted 
whether it was the identical silk stocking or a 
woolen stocking? and if it was not a silk stock- 


ing, when did it become a yarn stocking? some | 


maintaining thatit was a silk stocking, and others 
as strenuously contending, that it was a yarn 
stocking. ‘The difficulty was to learn when it be- 
came metamorphosed, and at what time it lost its 
identity; and especially, whether it occurred as 
long as there was any silk left. 


This question of the tariff would seem to be | 


quite as prolific and perplexing as that which 
confounded the metaphysicians in the days of 
Locke as to the said identity of the silk stocking. 
I have heard gentleman here, professing to act 
upon enlightened principles of statesmanship, 
agitate and discuss the principle of specific and 
ad valorem duties with very much the same sort 
of spiritand vim. The principle which controls 
the Democratic party, as [ understand it, is not 
whether you shall have specific or ad valorem du- 
ties; but whether you shall have a tariff arranged 
in reference to revenue or protection. That is the 
great principle—a tariff for revenue; and upon that 
Democrats of all sections can unite. I then com- 


pletely ignore all this controversy which is at- | 


tempted to be inaugurated upon the propriety of 
specific or ad valorem duties. The great object 


should be to raise revenue; and if you will con- | 


vince me, as a free trader, that by impésing spe- 
cific duties you can conveniently raise more reve- 
nue than by ad valorem duties, then, according to 
the well settled principles of free trade and a reve- 
nue tariff, you ought to adopt the specific mode of 
imposing duties quoad hoc. 

Mr. SCALES. _ | would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Maryland, whether, if he could 
raise a sufficient revenue by an ad valorem tariff, 
he would not prefer it? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I cannot say 
that | would; because there are other considera- 
tions connected with the matter of raising reve- 
nue. For instance, suppose I can raise the same 
amount of revenue by specific duties, or more, 
than upon the ad valorem principle, and it should 
happen that, by imposing the duties in that mode, 
I could afford incidental protection: I certainly 
would not discriminate against such protection. 

Mr. SCALES. What does the gentleman then 
want with more than enough revenue? __ 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. We do not 
want more than enough, and we are not likely to 
have more than isrequired. The objectis to raise 
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asufficiency. Under the tariff of 1857, we have 
ta large free list, and we have differentschedule, 
under italso. Now, would my friend from North 
Carolina adopt the horizontal principle, take thee, 
articles out of the free list, and out of the sched. 
ules, and adopt the ad valorem principle upon aH 
articles? [apprehend not. My friend does se 
respond in the affirmative. Then, I maintain 
that, under the tariff of 1857, you have articles on 
the free list upon which duties should be imposed 
And I have understood, from those who are More 
familiar with the details tharl am, that there ae 
items in its free list which would raise five oy six 
million dollars, and I would like to know of any 
opponent of a change of the tariff of 1857, ang 
advocate of free-trade, upon what principle he 
could go before the country and justify himself 
when there are articles there upon which duties 
ought to be imposed, and undertake pertinacious|y 
to retain them under existing circumstances, ani 
with the present deficiency in the revenues of the 
country. 

Why, sir, we have had tariffs from the begin. 
ning of the Government. There were the tariffs of 
18}6, 1820, 1824, 1828, 1832, 1842, 1846, and 1857, 
There are different and various schedules in them 
all; and no man can tell me, from the operations 
of the Government and the course of trade, that 
any particular tariff, for all time, would be per- 
fect and infallible, and need not be amended, al- 
ways yielding sufficient revenue, and no more, 
It would seem to me that, according to the doc- 
trine of some gentlemen, your tariff should be, like 





' the laws of the Medes and Persians, unchange- 


able. If it were inflexible, it would not accom- 
plish the purpose desired. It might not’always 
raise enough of revenue. The exigencies of the 
country may be, and are, greater at one time than 
another, 1 hold, therefore, that it is the duty of 


_ the Representatives of the people, and particularly 


of the Democratic party in this Congress, under 
the recommendation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and reiterated in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to meet promptly the 
financial exigency in which we find ourselves, 
It is not only the duty of the President of the 
United States to recommend to Congress meas- 
ures that are of vital importance, but it is further 
his duty, if Congress fail to meet its responsibil- 
ity in this crisis, to convene it again in extra ses- 
sion. He cannot escape from the responsibility 
that is devolved upon him by the Constitution. 


| The President of the United States and the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, not only in their regular 
communications to Congress, but the latter in a 
special report, in reply to a resolution of this 
House, (and he is in favor of ad valorems,) an- 


| nounce that there will not be, from any data they 


have, sufficient revenue; and that, in all proba- 


| bility, at the close of this fiscal year, if the tariff 


be not revised, the Government will be without 
adequate funds. Is this the attitude to be occu- 
pied by the friends of the Administration in this 
House in such an emergency? Is that thesposi- 
tion it is to assume when it is told by those hav- 
ing control of the Government, and whose duty 
it is to communicate with Congress, that revenue 
enough is not to be anticipated? From what 
source are we regularly and legitimately to derive 
information upon such subjects? This is a Gov- 
ernment of law and order. There are different 
departments and various branches of the public 


service. It is the duty of the President, also of the 
| Secretary of the Treasyry, to communicate to us 
'| the state of the finances; and they have faithfully 


discharged that duty. 


They insist that there 's 
not revenue enough, and have recommended 8 
revision of the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, one would suppose, from re- 
marks made in this House from time to time, that 
gentlemen who undertake to talk on this subject, 
and who profess to be Democrats and friends 0! 
the Administration, were its adversaries, although 
they aided in bringing it into power. Who clothed 
the President with the high responsibility whieh 
he is now called upon to assume? Who placed 
the Secretary of the Treasury in position? It was 
the Democratic party. Then, sir, is it with the 
members of the Democratic party here, with the 
elements of which it is composed, to ignore the 
recommendation of those ofiicers ? e cannot 
relieve ourselves by any sort of hasty patch- 
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work. We cannot undertake to carry on this Gov- 
ernment in defiance of what has been announced 
by those whose official duty it is to furnish the 
siatistics in regard to the state of the Treasury. 
jt is not wise to attempt todo so. We are not, 
in my judgment, by such a revolutionary course, 
sensibly meeting our responsibility. I know that 
we ought to retrench where it can perenne be 
done. Lam anadvocate foreconomy. I under- 
stand the President and the Administration as a 
ynit, favor economy. But, sir, what is economy ? 
What does it consist of? You may demolish 
your Government, you may strike down your 
Navy and your Army and your Judiciary, and 
in that wise you may save much more money 
han by some of the inefficient modes of curtail- 
ment suggested by gentlemen. But, would that 
be wise ? 

[am told that your annual expenses some years 
avo were only thirty or forty million dollars, but 
that they are now over seventy million. What 
deduction is to be made from that? That there 
has necessarily been a wasteful expenditure of 
the public money? That, sir, is a non sequitur. 
You must point out to me in what that wasteful 
expenditure consists. Show me where any money 


has been improperly expended; demonstrate to | 


me where any may be saved, and I am ready to 
vo with any gentleman, I care not of what party, 
to curtail such improper expenditure. But, sir, 
itis not sufficient for me, in view of the exhibits 
made by the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to say that there have been wasteful 
expenditures. It may be said that this is a free 
country, and that if a man cannot wear shoes he 
can go barefoot. The President may go down 
the avenue whout boots, and with his elbows 
out, but that would not be in keeping with the 
respectability of his position, nor with his duty, 
indeed, to the people 8f the United States. We 
may save a great deal, but it may not be wise por 
economical to do so. We must act up to the oc- 
casion; we must meet all of our responsibilities. 
Inmaking a tariff for revenue, you are not mainly 
to consider the question how far any particular 
interest may thereby be protected. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Maryland, whether it is not his 
view that this revenue thus raised is really a tax 
upon the consumer of the articles upon which the 
impost is laid? If so, then why would it not be 
acheaper way,and more inaccordance with Dem- 
ocratic principles, to have a direct tax, than a 
tariff ? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Of eourse, all 
such duties are a tax upon consumption; but there 
are several modes by which you can raise revenue 
inder this Government. One is by a system of 
direct taxation. Has the gentleman from Illinois 
examined the question as to the operation of a 
system of direct taxation? On what species of 
property, under that system, would he impose 
the tax? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I wish to ascertain the views 
of the gentleman, whether, if revenue is to be 
raised, the imposition of a tariff is not the most 
expensive mode; whether, indeed, it is not more 
expensive than by direct taxation? In the latter 
there are no custom-houses, &c. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I should think || 


not. I believe that the present system of imposts 
is far preferable to that of direct taxation. If you 
resort to a system of direct taxation, you will 
have officers under the Federal Government trav- 
eling over and through the different States. They 
will be multiplied from time to time, and wiil 
somewhat interfere with the operations of the peo- 
ple in their ordinary pursuits. It seems to me 
that, so far as State rights and prerogatives are 
concerned, the system of direct taxation would 
be calculated to bring the States more under the 
control of the General Government. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask the gentleman whether 
the whole thing could not be done through the 
State officers, inasmuch as the State taxes are 
raised in that way? Could not the Federal taxes 
be raised in the same manner? 


Mr. STEWART. The State officers might be 


selected; but in the discharge of that duty they | 


would be under the control of the Genera! Gov- 
ernment, Ido not know that that would be better 
calculated to aid the collection of the taxes, than 
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\| for the Federal Government to constitute its own 
officers. I know that the system of direct taxa- 
tion is contended for by some gentlemen of the 
South; and I would like to know whether the gen- 

| tleman from Illinois is in favor of abolishing the 
duties upon imports and resorting to direct taxa- 

| tion? 

|| Mr. LOVEJOY... My object was to ascertain 

| the views of the gentleman from Maryland. I 
did not propose to put fogward my own. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois does not choose to answer, that 
| is a matter for himself. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. If the gentleman should wish 
me to reply, I would say, that I think that direct 
| taxation is the constitutional mode of raising rev- 

nue, if we are to have a tariff simply for revenue 
purposes, without any regard to protection. I 


think that that would be more proper, and the 


| cheapest mode. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 
that the gentleman has not considered fully the 
effect of a system of direct taxation. From the 
foundation of the Government to the present time, 
direct taxation has been resorted to on two or 
| three occasions only. In time of war, when rev- 
enue cannot be raised by impost duties, direct tax- 
ation must be resorted to. The eighth section of 
the Constitution of the United States provides 
| that Congress *‘ shall have power to lay and collect 
| taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense of the 
United States;’’ but that *‘ all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
| States.”? While providing for uniformity of du- 

ties, it does not provide that direct taxation shall 

be uniform. Why is the word ‘‘taxes”’ left out 
\| in that provision? Because it is recognized in 
another section under a different principle. The 
| second section provides that representatives and 
direct taxation shall be apportioned among the 


| 


| several States according to their respective num- || 
| bers, which shall be determined by adding to | 


| the whole number of free persons, excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per- 
| sons; so when we come to impose direct taxes, we 
should do it on the principle of apportionment. 
| Other duties must be imposed upon the principle 
of uniformity. ‘Those who would undertake to 
inaugurate the system of direct taxation would 
| find themselves surrounded with immense diffi- 
| culties. 
| There is another provision in the Constitution 
that **no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
except in proportion to the census or enumeration 
directed to be taken.” 
| by the Supreme Court of the United States, I be- 
lieve, that you can only tax land or persons under 
that clause of the Constitution. You cannot tax 
personal property. Then if you were to resort 
to a system of direct taxation you would have to 
| tax the landsand the people impersonam of the dif- 
|! erent States and Territories, according to their 
'!}number. From the great variety of climate, soil 


| and facilities for market, there would be great dif- 


| ficulty in assessing lands in different sections of 


| the country. You would require the same officers 
to travel through the thirty-two States and Ter- 
| ritories putting a valuation on property; men who 
would understand all the reasons and considera- 
| tions that should operate in fixing the valuation. 
| The system would be attended with more objec- 
| tions and greater inequalities than can grow up 
| under the system of imposts. It would be the 
most difficult thing in the world to ascertain pre- 
| cisely the apportionment, so as to equalize taxes 
| in all sections of the country. 
Yes, sir, if we were toabandon the system of im- 
| posts and resort to direct taxation, it would be at- 
tended with infinite trouble and would, in all prob- 
| ability, occasion a revolution or some outbreak. I 
| am sure, therefore, that such a measure would be 
| next to impracticable. There never, in the history 
por the world, was a great Government like ours, 
carried on with such slight burdens to the people. 
| We have heard a good deal here in respect to the 
| tariff of 1857 and other tariffs; but in my own 
| section I heard no complaint of the burdens of the 
Federal Government. The same thing, | presume, 
|| is the case in other sections of the country. All 
\| this fuss, clamor, and disturbance about the ex- 
'} penses of the Government is connected with pres- 


} 
| 


I apprehend 


Now, it has been decided 
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idential schemes, I fear. It may be with schemes 
of plunder and favoritism. All that the people 
desire is, that the Administration and their Rep- 
resentatives shall see that no money is wesutalle 
expended. And yet we have heard gentlemen 
say here, ‘‘strike down your seer strike down 
your Navy; put out your light-houses; batter 
down your marine hospitals, and make your Post 
Office self-sustaining.’’ I have even heard some 
go so far as to say that Congress should be self- 
sustaining, and that all branches of the Govern- 
ment should be self-supporting. When a man 
can raise himself by the waistbands of his 
breeches, it may be done. 

The country has been extended immensely. 
We have now six Territories, while, when our an- 
nuaLexpenditure was but $40,000,000, we had but 
one Territory. Now, we own the whole country 
reaching to the Pacific. We have just had a quasi 

| war with Utah. We have had wars with the In- 
dians. All this was attended with enormous ex- 
pense. We have established overland mail routes 
to the Pacific—also attended with great cost. And 
now, it is proposed to build a railroad from the 
Atlantic States to the Pacific. I think, however, 
that it would be wise and-sensible on the part of 
the Congress of the United States, before under- 
taking that work, to let the country be explored 
a little more; to have wagon roads opened, and 
mail routes, and to encourage emigration. By 
this means,a road may be built much more sat- 
isfactorily and econominally than if we undertook 
to construct it now. 

It is said, also, that the rates of postage must 
be increased. The mileage of members has also 
| been talked of, and it has been said that the mem- 

bers from California ought not to get so many 
|| thousand dollars for mileage, while a member from 
| Maryland receives but a small pittance. For my 

part, | do not think that the mileage paid toa 
| member from California, or the Pacific country, 
more than pays him for the sacrifices which he 
makes for the public interest. 

I once heard of an old woman who, in the 
| startling days of the Millerites, was told that the 

world was coming to anend. ‘*Great God!’’ was 
| her nervous reply, ‘‘ what shall I do in such a 
case for ‘snuff.’ ”’ 

It may be said now, how eould we get along 
without gas and dyspeptic politicians? Mileage, 
boxes for Congressmen, and saddle-horses for 
| messengers, ** beggars on horseback,’’ &c., are 
| grave subjects, and fruitful of eloquent -discus- 

sion. If you give a member from the Pacific 
| more pay, in the shape of mileage, than the mem- 
ber from Maryland gets, why the member from 
Maryland has his compensating reciprocity in 
being Able to go home occasionally to-his fam- 
ily, and in attending, toa certain extent, to his 
business at home. It seems to me, then, that 
thére is nothing unjust, unfair, or unreasonable, 
in allowing those members who come from re- 
mote sections of the Union additional pay. It 
may operate to keep the different sections of the 
country better together. Strike down your over- 
land mail service, annihilate the facilities of com- 
munication which connect us in the East with the 
Pacific coast, and you sunder one of the strong 
| ligaments which bind this country in close com- 
munion. I look upon these facilities of inter- 
course between the sovereign States of this Union, 
or remote possessions, as calculated to unite the 
people, and perpetuate the Government of this 
| Republic. You may, if you think proper, grad- 
uate your rates of postage by not changing it for 
a certain distance, then increasing it to five cents 
for all distances, say of not less than five hundred 
miles and not more than one thousand miles, and 
ten cents for all distances over one thousand miles, 
You may adopt some graduating system in refer- 
ence to distance like that, which will answer every 
| purpose, and | shall not object; Sut, sir, I protest, 

in the name of the people, against these wild and 

utopian schemes called retrenchment and reform, 

which would reduce this Government from the 

proportions of a giant to those of a miserable 

dwarf. Itis simply dwarfing this Govefnment, 
| and utterly unworthy of the age in which we live, 

Unless gentlemen can show how such a system 
|| is ta benefit our whole country, I cannot joi in 
4 such a crusade, and yet I am opposed to 4 mag- 
| nificent government. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, so much for my views in 
regard to the tariff and other incidetitel subjects; 
and I think I am sufficiently understood. Before 
leaving the subject, however, I will say that I 
think that gentlemen who plant themselves upon 
the doctrine of free trade, or upon the dogma of 
specific or ad valorem duties exclusively, occupy 
losing ground. They are not holding that high 
position which they should do. When the ex- 
penses of this Government have run up to some 
sixty or seventy million dollars, they should 
see the necessity and propriety of having a tariff 
sufficient for revenue, and those who are protec- 
tionists should be satisfied with the incidental 
vrofits which such a tariff will necessarily afford. 
No man with common intelligence will believe 
that the people of this country, to any great ex- 
tent, North, South, East, or West, are in favor of 
any principle in respect to the adjustment of a 
tariff, except for revenue. The day of tariffs for 
protection ds long passed ; al! parties throughout 
the country, except, perhaps, in special localities, 
yield now the fact that atariff for revenue will af- 
ford ample protection. Lwould not discriminate 
against protection nor in its favor. Yes, sir, I 
go for a judicious tariff, for a tariff which may 
incidentally, if you please, within the revenue 
principle, afford protection, while its primary and 
direct object is revenue; which shall discriminate 
neither against nor in favor of protection, main- 
taining that scale of duties upon imports which 
shall conveniently produce the most ample rev- 
enue, and be the least burdensome to all inter- 
ests. 

Mr. PURVIANCE. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to ask him a question, just at this point? 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr.PURVIANCE. I understand the gentle- 
man from Maryland to say he will go for a tariff 

which will produce the most revenue. Now, I 
wish to inquire if the tariff of 1828 did not pro- 
duce the most revenue of any tariff we have had? 
Whether that tariff did not only produce revenue 
enough to maintain the Government in all its 
branches, but whether it did not produce surplus 
revenue sufficient to pay off the debts of the Rev- 

olution? I ask the gentleman again, whether, 

under the tariff of 1842, which was principally a 

tariff of specifies, we did not have ample revenue 

to carry on the Government in all its machinery— 

to carry it on better than under the tariff of 1846, 

or under the tariff of 1857, or under any of the 

other tariffs approximating to free trade ? 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I will answer | 
the gentleman that I believe all the tariffs we have 
had have been so arranged as ordinarily to raise | 
money enough to carry on the Government; for 
they have been based primarily upon the princi- 
ple of revenue. But lL imagine no considerable 
part of the people of Pennsylvania, that the gen- 
tlemen, in part, represents, would ask for a tariff 
based solely on protection. 
Mr. PURVIANCE. In answer to thegentle- 
man from Maryland, I have to say, that from the 
earliest organization of the Government down to 
the administration of Mr. Polk, it was under- 
stood that there was a constitutional power con- 
ferred on the Representatives of the people to en- 


act a tariff directly in reference to protection. || 


The attention of Congress was called to the sub- 
ject by Jefferson, by Madison, by Monroe, by 
Jackson, and even as late as the campaign of 1844, 
Mr. Polk, over his own signature, in his celebra- | 
ted Kane letter, declared that he was in favor of 
protection. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. It may be 
true, thatin the days of Jefferson, when the man- 
ufactures of the country were in their infancy, it 
was considered wise, in framing a tariff for reve- 
nue purposes, to arrange it with reference to pro- 
techion., 

Mr. CLAY. I should like to ask the gentle- | 
man from Pennsylvania a ‘single question upon | 
this subject of a tariff for revenue and protection. | 
1 would like to ask my friend whether, in 1832, 
when the celebrated compromise tariff was framed, | 
it was not conceded by the friends of protection, | 
and did they not proclaim it to the world, that | 
after 1842 protection for protection’s sake must 
be abandoned, and that thenceforward the doc- | 
trine ought to be a tariff for revenue. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 


the same time impose no additional burden upon 


' not reasonable or just. 


The Tariff—Mr. Stewart. 


cisely the course of remark I proposed to pursue 
in reply to the gentleman from Pennsy|vania. 
Mr. PURVIANCE. If the gentleman from | 
Maryland will allow me, I desire to say a word 
in reply to the gentleman from Kentucky. I ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky, if we were to have 
no tariff for protection after 1842, why it was 
that in Pennsylvania the principle of a tariff for 
protection was made the issue between the friends 
of Mr. Polk and the friends of the gentleman’s 
lamented father in the campaign of 1844; and 
why it was that there, was inscribed, in Pennsy!- | 
vania, upon the banners of the Democracy, | 
** Polk, Dallas, Texas, and the tariff of 1842?”’ 
Mr. CLAY. If the gentleman from Maryland | 


will allow me, I will answer the gentleman from || 


Pennsylvania by saying that, in my judgment, 
the compromise in reference to the tariff was vio- | 
lated in Pennsylvania for the very purpose of | 
courting particular interests. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I am sorry to 
interrupt the colloquy between the gentlemen, but 
I must go on with my argument, as my time is rap- 
idly passing. The suggestion made by the gentle- | 
man from Pennsylvania amounts to just this: it 
was conceded by those who advocated a protective 
tariff originally, thataftera short time they would 
be able to get on without any additional protec- 
tion. That was the doctrine proclaimed in 1816, 
in 1828, and in 1832, when it was declared that 
after 1842 no tariff, more than a uniform one of 
twenty per cent. for revenue would be urged, that 
the protective system would then be abandoned. 
I think that will be,understood by-the country, 
no matter upon what ground they electioneered 
‘in Pennsylvania. I can see how the manufac- 
turers should insist that the tariff should be so ar- 
ranged as to afford them some protection while 
in their infancy. But should they claim in this 


year of our Lord 1859, what they asked in 1816, || lish people are only a little smarter than we are, 


after the war, in 1824 and in 1828? I say thatis 
At that time, when you | 
wanted to raise a revenue of but sixteen or twenty 
millions, you might with more force contend fora 
tariff to be adjusted for protection; but now that 
your expenses are run up to $80,000,000 annu- | 
ally, and you have to raise that amount, are we | 
still to be told we are to have protection in the 
same way and for all time? I think that entirely 
unreasonable and enormous, and that the common | 
intelligence of the country has come to the con- | 
clusion that the system of protection cannot be tol- 


erated per se, or with reference to protection alone. || 


Would Pennsylvaniaexpect, and Iam not hos- 
tile to her interests, that the Government of the 
United States should put a duty upon iron for 
the purpose of protecting the iron interest, when, 
under the ad valorem system of 1857, it was twen- | 
ty-four per cent., and under the tariff of 1846, | 
thirty per cent.? Now, they want a specific duty 
upon iron in Pennsylvania. Well,if you will take 
the tariff of 1846, and find what has been the aver- 
age duty raised upon a ton of iron of a particu- 
lar description, for the sake of illustration, for ten 
years under the ad valorem system, and then put 
a specific duty upon the article to that amount, it 
might not be obnoxious to grave objection; for | 
though, under that arrangement, when iron was | 
down, the consumers would have to pay a little | 
more for it, yet when the article was advanced in | 
price, the duty would be no higher, and they | 
would get the article for a less price. I would be | 
governed in arranging the tariff, after getting the 
best information | could upon the subject, some- 
what in this wise. Were P satisfied that by hav- 
ing a specific duty of so much per ton, 1 could 
raise as much revenue, and that mode would 
afford them incidentally more protection, and at | 





| my people; I see no serious objection to that, be- 


} 


/all considerations of that sort. 


} 
| 


| cific dwties you prevent the importation of the bad | 
iron which has found its way upon our railroads, | 


That is pre- || of the disasters w 


_ cause when I go against protection per se, 1 would | 


not discriminate against such interests or ignore || 


Mr. PURVIANCE. 
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railroads; and I will mention a fact which will sat. 
isfy the gentleman of the correctness of my 08i- 
tion. The rails upon the central road, from Phi) 
adelphia to Pittsburg, were manufactured }, oa 
establishment near Philadelphia, in Pennsyly 
and it has been ascertained that those rails 
deteriorated but one per cent. ; while the rails Upon 
the road from Philadelphia through Wilmington 
to Baltimore, being of English iron, have deter}. 
orated twenty-five per cent. And how does that 
happen? Why the British are enabléd, under the 
al valorem system, to sell us iron of an infer; 
quality, and thrust it upon us, and thus destro 
home competition. We cannot compete with iron 
like that under the ad valorem system. But giye 
us a duty of so much per ton, and it strikes at 
their bad iron and compels them to introduce none 
but good iron. I state this as an important con. 
sideration connected with the interests of this 
country, because it is connected with the safety 
of our citizens 

Mr. PEYTON. It strikes me that the object 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is to exclude 
the importation of bad iron from abroad, in order 


ania; 
have 


or 


| that Americans, citizens of Pennsylvania, may 


produce the bad iron themselves. I desire to know 
whether he has any assurance that if we place 
a duty upon bad iron so high as to exclude it, 
that the American people will not soon make that 
bad iron, and that we would gain anything by 
the exchange? Would it not be a bonus held 
out to the American manufacturers to make bad 
iron? ‘ 

Mr. PURVIANCE. My answer is, that if 
the American people, under this bad iron’ which 
has been thrust upon us, would sar to mak- 
ing it, they would not do so undef a system of 
protection. 

Mr. PEYTON. It would seem that the Eng- 
in making bad iron. 
they will soon do it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. All these mat- 


ters mentioned by both gentlemen are things to 


Give them this bonus and 


| be taken into considerauon when you come to 


arrange a tariff, but it depends entirely upon the 
proof of what will be the effect. What I maintain 
is this, that if you will take the specific duties 
through a series of ten or twenty years, and con- 
vince me that my peoplé, as consumers and not 
manufacturers, will not be injured by the imposi- 
tion of that amount of specific duty—that though 
they might pay a little more at one time, yet they 
would purchase it enough less at another, as ar- 
pace by the President—that they would not be 

orne down by additional burdens; I should have 
no objection to adopting that system so far as 
iron or any other article is concerned. And that 
is as far as gentlemen can reasonably expect the 


|, consumers to go. 


There was a time when the interests of only a 
few States had to be consulted; but now our 


| country extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


and from the Canadas to the Gulf of Mexico, and 


| our interests have become diversified and com- 


plex, with the increase of our population. Do you 
suppose you can satisfy the great West—saying 
nothing of the complaints of the South—with a 
system of protection by which they cannot be 


| benefited, but which will tax them for the benefit 


of other sections? I think it is essentially pre- 
posterous, and that no party can plant itself upon 
the doctrine of protection per se, and maintain 
itself before the universal country. They will 
never, in my judgment, go beyond the extent I 
have indicated. The President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury tell us that we now require some 
seventy or eighty million dollars annually; and, as 


the country progresses in population, as the Gov- 
"ernment increases in all its departments, there will 


be occasion for more money. It may be that the 
expenditures will so increase that to raise the rev- 


|| enue to meet them by imposts upon importations 
In reference to specific # would amount almost to a prohibition. 


Thena 


duties, I say to the gentleman that, so far as iron || system of direct tax, or excise, would have to be 
| is concerned, it is a matter of vast importance, I || resorted to, to eke out the revenue. 


conceive, not merely with an eye to revenue, but || 
to the nation generally. For instance, under spe- 





and which, in my judgment, has led to the most 


Isay that it cannot be expected that the peo- 
le upon the Pacific, or of the South and of the 
Northwest, will go for a system for the benefit 
of a few gentlemen, it may be, in Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, or elsewhere, who 


ich have occurred upon our |! are interested in a particular branch of manufac- 


1859.] 
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tyres. They must all take their chances. They } instated in this House, or in the Senate, or in the 
yst submit to these fluctuations. They must || committee of conference. 
1c trade work outits own fortunes, or misfortunes, || I say, therefore, that it is wise, it is prudent, it 
¢you please. And, sir, all that can be expected | is sensible, to act on the recommendations of the 
fam a great Government like this, which has || President and the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
many sections 40 protect, and various interests || go to work upon a revision of the tariff. Either 
., subserve, is, that it will not discriminate in the || restore the tariff of 1846, if that is the shortest 
pos of its legitimate powers, to oppress any par- way, or take the tariff of 1857; diminish the free 
ticular interest or section? That doctrine, I think, |) list; run up the schedules; take the decimal system; 
may be laid down as well settled. I do not care || make it five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and 
what arrangement may be made in reference to || follow out of any of the courses that are in keep- 
who may and who shall not be President; any || ing with the tariff of 1846 or 1857. It is nota 
party that takes the ground of protection for the || herculean task, but simple and short in its struc- 
sake of protection, and goes before the country || ture. I protest, therefore, as one of the members 
alone on that, whether it be the Republican, or | of Congress, and as having a duty to discharge, 
any other nondescript party, must suffer defeat; || against the efforts to put off a revision of this 
for | believe that there is enough of interests dis- | tariff, 1 am not prepared to justify any such re- 
connected to-act upon proper principles, and ig- sponsibility. We shall have to vote for a loan, 
nore any policy of that kind. or a reissue of Treasury notes. The Government 
But, Mr. Chairman, the President and the Sec- | is running into debt, while gentlemen are main- 
retary of the Treasury say that you have not a || taining that there will be a sufficiency of revenue; 
sufficiency of revenue, and that the tariff ought | and in a couple of years, probably, it will ran up 
to be revised. Yet itis urged, by some of the | to $100,000,000, Does anybody suppose that the 
professed friends of the Administration, that the || present tariff will ever afford revenue for the an- 
tariff ought not to be revised; that it may afford || nual expense, saying nothing about the liquida- 
revenue enough. I grant that it might possibly || tion of that debt? Certainly not. If you do not 
afford a sufficiency; but we cannot tell. If it yield || revise the tariff, you may have to resort to direct 
a sufficiency, it must be by largely increased im- | taxation. So much for the considerations that 
portations. If there be a large amount of import- | govern me as to that subject. 
ations, upon which your Government may raise The President also recommends the construc- 
revenue and get out of debt, the people, unless || tion, in some mode, of a Pacific railroad. I want, 
they have something to export to pay for these || in the few moments left me, to define my position 
importations, will get into debt, and in a year or |! on that subject. I think, so far as the territory 
two you will have another reaction—or revulsion, | or public lands are concerned, they belong to the 
people of the United States. The Government 


| believe they call it. 
Mr. PURVIANCE. Let me ask the gentleman |, has the right to establish needs It can explore 
;| and survey its public lands, establish land offices; 


a questions . 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I have no |) and to facilitate the sale of the publiclands, it may 
time to yield further. Now, sir, as a free trader, || provide for the construction of roads. [tis upon 
against any system of protection per se, | go fora || that ground I put the power to establish a road 
revenue tariff ample and sufficient. I take the rec- || through your Territories. It appertains to the 
ommendations of the President and the Secretary || proprietary right. I do not derive it from the war 
of the Treasury. There can be no doubt in ref- || power, where the President places it. Possibly 
erence to the impartiality of those recommend- || it may exist under that power. |] admit that you 
ations. Take them together—one going for spe- || may have a Pacific railroad through your own 

|| territory; but is this the time to construct it? If 


cifics and the other for ad valorems; and yet they 
agree that the present tariff ought to be revised. I |; you have overland mail routes—wagon roads; if 
you let the Territories be opened up, the time 


am prepared to meet that responsibility. I main- 
will speedily come when you may arrange fora 


tain that the tariff ought to be reviewed. There is 

now not enough of revenue to meet the expenses || Pacific railway, so far as you have constitutional 

of the Government; and although a devout free || authority. Will you undertake to build it now 

trader and a strict constructionist of the Consti- || asa practical measure? From whence are the pop- 

tution, yet I am not prepared, in the face of these || ulation and material to come? From donations 

recommendations of the Administration, in view || of the public lands? 

of the condition of the publie finances, and the || singnedaerdintsesns 

demands of the Government, to reject pertina- TARIFF—PUBLIC LANDS—PENSIONS. 

ciously all propositions of revision, and leave the | — 

revenue to the chances of trade. It is not wise SPEECH OF HON. Z. B. VANCE 

to reject the recommendations of the President. y 

lam not prepared to go before my people reject- OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

ing that revision, and with additional loans and | In THE Housge or REPRESENTATIV ES, 

public debt staring us in the face, and with the | February 7, 1859 

contingency threatening of an-extra session of | ee ; 

Congress. That, my people, I believe, and the || The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 

people of the South, will be opposed to; for the || State of the Union— — 

South mostly hold their electionsafter the adjourn- || Mr. VANCE said: a 

ment. || Mr. Cuarrman: The condition of the country 
The elections generally in the North have al- || isa rather singular one at this time. The states- 

ready taken place. They have not had them in | man of enlarged phenomena might now behold 

the South, and they cannot well have them inthe || manyimportantevents in the indications by which 

summer, in that region, and therefore postpone || we are surrounded, could he but read them aright. 

them to, the fall. If an extra session be necessi- || The late fury of the political heavens having 

tated, the responsibility is not with the President, |, spent itself in the fierce and bitter contests which 

or the Secretary of the,Treasury; but it is with || raged in these Halls, we have now a comparative 

Congress itself, for having refused to supply some || quiet. 3ut whether the winds merely pause: to 

system to raise revenue enough for the wants of || gather more wrath; whether it is merely a truce 

the Government. The people would laugh to || to enable the combatants to recruit and to bury 

%corn any denunciations of the President for call- || their dead, we cannot tell. It may be that the 

ing an extra session. It would be his bounden || now tranquil skies do but portend— 

duty todo so. It would be said that the Presi- || “A greater wreck, a deeper fall; 

dent has the right to call us back; that we get no | A shock to one, a thunderbolt to all.’’ 

additional compensation or mileage thereby; and || But let us hope not. I, for one, am determined 

that having failed to discharge our duty it should | to interpret the omens for good. I think they are 


not be left us long to continue in that condition. || full of hope and peace and promise for the Re- 
We have heard, gor hours and days, discussions || public. I hope, sir, that the lull is not a treach- 
of this appropriation and that appropriation. We || erous stillness, heralding the deadly simoon, but 
have now before the committee an appropriation that it is Halcyon herself who comes to brood 
bill of thirty pages and over, and we have only\| upon the dark and restless deep. Eight weeks 
advanced three or four pages. Look at the debates || of this session have gone by; grave and important 
in the Globe; what do they amount to? It is prob- || questions have been discussed and passed upon; 
able that some of the appropriations, though || and yet harmony and good feeling have prevailed. 
struck out in committee, will nevertheless be re- || Zeal there has been, but without fanaticism; 
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warmth and spirit, but without bitterness and 
rancor. ‘Though the bush has been beaten from 
Maine to California, from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
only the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wasu- 
BURN] has been able to start a negro; and though 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gippines] did 
howl upon the trail, the chase was so distant, and 
| the scent lay so cold, that he soon called off, and 
the committee was not frightened from its pro- 
| priety. 
It behooves the Representatives of the people 
' to take advantage of this hopeful state of affairs, 
and to turn their earnest attention to the practi- 
cal every-day matters of the nation. Too long, 
already, has the country suffered from this all-ab- 


sorbing excitement which has so m hindered 
practical legislation. Our disordered finances, 


our depressed trade, our empty Treasury, our 
confused foreign policy, our Secretary calling, 
like the daunghise of the horse-leech, **Give,give;”” 
all show this melancholy but instructive fact. 
The great question of a tariff, the principal source 
of our national revenue; the public lands; and, 
inseparable from these, the growing expenditures 
of the Government greatly need, nay, must have, 
our attention. It is time, sir, we were consider- 
/ing the ways and means to do something for the 
people—that vast and ever-striving mass whose 
servants and Representatives we are; by whose 
intelligent industry and unceasing toil, by whose 
| early-rising and late lying-down, this Government 
receives its protecuon and its bread, its glory 
and its prosperity. 
| When we reflect, sir, that the expense of ad- 
| ministering this Government has reached a point 
far exceeding the receipts of the public Treasury, 
we must look around for some means of making 
both ends meet. I presume there are few members 
of this committee who desire to see the Govern- 
mentembark in asystem of borrowing money, ex- 
cept inextraordinary cases of emergency, and thus 
| tolay the foundation of a great national debt like 
that of Great Britain, which is to go on growing 
and increasing until it gets forever beyond the 
hope of ultimate payment. The soundest policy 
of national financiers has been to borrow money 
only in case of war, or some such urgent neces- 
sity, to be repaid during the long years of peace 
and prosperity which follow these calamities. In 
times of general tranquillity it has always beén 
considered best to draw upon the sources of the 
nation’s income sufficiently to meet our current 
expenses without borrowing, no odds how much 
the amount might be. Weare not now doing 
this: instead of living like a frugal housekeeper, 
on the interest of our money, we are devouring 
the principal. During the last fiscal year, in the 
midst -of profound peace, this Government has 
issued Treasury notes and bonds to the amount 
of $35,000,000 beyond the receipts of the Treas- 
ury, and a similar issue may soon be called for, 
unless the deficiency is levied on some source of 
the revenue. The tariff levied on importations is 
| the principal sour¢e; the next largest is the public 
| lands. Let us consider the former. 

Shall it be raised to a revenue standard or not? 
That it is not now up to this point, is, I take it 
for granted—the opinion of many gentlemen to the 
contrary, notwithstanding—sufficiently obvious 
from the plain fact, that we are now living on 
borrowed money. This fact, for practical pur- 

| poses, is worth all the theories that gentlemen can 
put forth in regard tothe ptesent rates. Sir, 1 am 
| not philosophical on this subject; I have not made 
| the laws which govern the trade and commerce of 
|the world my study; I have not hunted up the 
statistics, nor counted with care the enormous col- 
'umns of figures which contain our commercial 
| transactions. Iam free to confess it. NordolI 
| believe that f am much the worse for this reasen. 
| But crude and unelaborated as my opinions may 
| be, I will venture to lay it down as an undisputed 
fact, that, as we are in debt and spending more 
than our income, and as our income is derived 
principally from the tariff, we have to do one of 
| three things: either raise that income, lower our 
| expenses, or walk into the insolvent court and 
file our schedule. 1 do notthink there is, or ever 
was, a political economist on earth who could 
deny these propositions. It is a question, Bir, 
entirely beyond financial theories and abstrac- 
| tions. 
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The doctrine, sir, of a tariff for protection has || bear lightly as possible on the poor, yet without 
been pretty generally abandoned in the section | being unjust to the rich, which has ever been the 
from which I come; and it'may not be amiss, per- |, ideal of a perfect tax bill, should be observed. 
haps, to say here, that one great cause of that || Whilst I do not hold that the interests of the 
doctrine being abandoned by my constituents, | manufacturer and the consumer are necessarily 
who once held it, was, that those very men whose || and altogether antagonistic, yet to some extent 
interest and institutions, from a spirit of national || they certainly are. If, therefore, that class of our 
pride, we were upholding and protecting, bec¢ame citizens which produces the raw material of com- 
In time the deadliest enemies to our institutions || merce, and consumes the manufactured article, 
and to our interest. And it must be remembered, || is the larger and more extended interest of the 
too, that at the time the doctrine of a protective |; country, and it most assuredly is; if it numer- 
tariff prevailed among my constituents, our na- | ically and substantially predominates in fact, over 
tional expenditures scarcely excéeded twenty | the manufacturing interest, then the genius of 
million dollars per annum; and therefore the inci- | our institutions plainly demands that that pre- 
dental protection afforded amounted to scarcely | dominance should be felt in the legislation of the 
anything, @md made the necessity for protection country: Iam not for sacrificing a smaller interest 
obvious. But now that we have to raise from | for the sake of a greater, in so many words; but 
eighty to one hundred million dollars per annum, || I believe that all commercial enterprise should be, 


principally by duties on importgtions, the inci- | ina large degree, self-sustaining; and I cannot 


° p* . 
dental protection afforded becomes so large as | regard the operations of any institution as health- 
to render direct protection both uncalled for and 


ful and vigorous, which flourishes alone by stat- 
unjust. utory enactments. 

1 am, therefore, sir, like those I represent, op- But a tariff for revenue I am in favor of. It is 
posed to a tariff for protection, both for that rea- | a necessity at this time, and not en open ques- 
son, and also because it is to the interest of my | tion. If, in putting up the rates to meet this ne- 
secuon. I place it upon the ground of self-in- | cessity, any protection should be incidentally af- 
terest frankly, because I do not believe in the |, forded to the manufacturing interest, I can see 
validity of the general rules and deductions which | nothing wrong in it. Indeed, if the rates are fairly 
gentlemen lay down so fluently. ‘To assert that | imposed, without making a special discrimination 
the only true policy of a nation is free-trade, is | againstail the manufactories of the nation, I can- 
only less absurd than to assert that the nation | not see how it is to be avoided, if it were ever so 
should extend protection, universally, to all the | sinful. We certainly should not be so illiberal 
manufactures within its borders. ‘Tradeand man- | as to refuse to them that which cannot hurt us, 
ufacturing are, 1 take it, governed and affected | and which may help them. I certainly am notso 
like all other human transactions by the thousand | hostile to my own country, or to any portion of 
and one accidents and adventitious circumstances | it, as to desire to tgansfer what little protection is 
to which nations, as well as individuals, are sub- | incidentally afforded by a fairly constituted rev- 
jected. What Adam Smith, and later British poli- | enue tariff, from our own manufactures to those of 
liclans, may say, in general terms, would have | the British or the French, when my own people 
little more application to our condition, than would | could not be in the least benefited thereby. 
the maps and profiles of Professor Bache’s sur- As to the manner of levying these duties, I am 
vey applied to the angles and indentations of the | constrained to say that I concur with the President. 
British coast. Even in England,covermgnot more | | believe that the method recommended by him in 
territory than the State which I partly represent, | his late message is the best, the simplest, and, in 
the public sentiment was never a unit on the | most cases, the fairest, at once for the merchant, 
tariff question; the manufacturer wanting it laid || the consumer, and the Government. A specific 
heavily upon articles similar to those in which | duty on any given article is a steady source of 
he dealt, and free-trade as to breadstuffs; while || revenue; it is certain; it cannot be avoided or 
the agriculturist contended for precisely the re- | circumscribed; and if any protection arises from 
verse. What French economists may say, can || it, it is a home protection, and not a foreign one. 
have still less bearing on our affairs as there is a | It also puts to rest the difficulty as to home and 
sull greater dissimilarity in our condition and | foreign valuations, which always arises under the 
institutions. ad valorem system. That some protection will 

How, then, can we lay downa rule for the reg- | be afforded is inevitable, if the duties goup. Mr. 
ulation of a tariff which shall be general in its | Secretary Cobb says himself that he does not 
operation for the best, for a country like ours, | expect to see a tariff “ framed on rigid revenue 
stretching, as it does, through all the degrees ofan | principles;’’ and both the President and Mr. Cobb 
entire zone; with many thousand miles of coast; | seem to agree that the duties must go up, or we 
with every variety of soil, climate, and produc- | must borrow more money, which is not, they 
tion; and containing within its borders artisans, | say, desirable. Indeed, the difference would be 
manufacturers, and laborers, of every form, fash- | just the interest on the sum total borrowed in 
ion, and profession under the heavens? ‘There is, | favor of increased duties. I must agree with both 
indeed, one general rule, which, though diverse in | in this respect, and think it better to bring up the 
its operation, is yet the same in ‘its applicability | tariff at once to a revenue standard and be done 
the world over—the universal law of self-interest. | with it, than to keep on glorifying free trade in 
And, despite the ingenious theories of politicians, 
as to an enlighténed public opinion having settled 
it this way or that, | will venture to say there is 
not a civilized nation or community now on earth, 


where the manufacturing imterest is domimant, | gard delay as the more dangerous course. 
that does not seek protection for its workshops at 


country has recovered from the great financial 


How 
much, indeed, the present low duties have had to 
the expense of its fields, and vice versa. ‘Vhis, | doin producing this very crisis, is,in my opinion, 
sir, is another reason why I am opposed to a || a question open to debate, to say the least of it. 
tariff for protection—that it would build up north- |} My own notionis, that California gold, for which 
ern manufactures at the expense of southern agri- | we are not indebted to any kind of tariff, has 
culturists. We need no protection for that which | 
we raise for market; and that which we have to | 
buy, we want the free markets of the world to 

choose from. 


| 


nificant. 


But, be this as it may, we must have a revenue | entertained, among gentlemen, as to the best man- 
tariff, or resort to direct taxation, which I am not | ner of regulating the tariff, it seems to me, sir, 
prepared to do, In putting up the rates, then, to 
that standard, it strikes me thet we should en- |) public lands—that other great source of our rev- 
deavor, pot to protect any man, or setofmen;but | enue. I am one of those who believe, with Gen- 
to protect the whole body of the people, from | eral Jackson, that these lands ought not to be 
heavy og unequal taxation—for laying a tariff is, || made a source of revenue at all. I have a still 
to some extent, laying a tax, though notan equal | stronger reason for disbelieving in the policy of 
lax, as many of the States are now doing. The || 
same principlé ought to govern us. ‘The cardinal || as a corruption fund to control the politics of the 
doctrine of **the greatest good to the greatest num- | country. [have heretofore acted upon the policy 
ber’ ought to be our guide in laying these burdens || of distributing these lands among the several 
upon the people. The same care to make them |! States of the Union, or their proceeds, in order 
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the face of the facts and figures; for, although we | 
are told to wait a little longer, to wait until the | 


crisis which it has so recently undergone, I re- | 


alone kept us from calamities compared with 
which our recent troubles were small and insig- || constituents have to pay out of their own pockets, 


. |  But,although there may be a difference honestly | 


that there can be but one opinion in regard to the | 


' 
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Ho. or Reps. 








to enable them to erect public works, establish fr 

| schools, and to bear the burdens of genera] in 

| provement within their respective borders, | os 
| lieve, if that policy had been adopted at thé time ;; 
was first broached, that the wealth and Prosperity 
| of every State in the Union would have been ma 
| terially enhanced, and the country saved from 
| much wrangling and bitterness, from many mon- 
| 


ee 


strous frauds and gigantic swindles. 

But this policy was withstood by the Demo. 
| cratic party, which, ata very early period, took 
ground against distribution, and declared tha: 

these lands ought to be held as a source of rey. 
nue, the proceeds poured into the public Treas. 
ury,and applied to defraying the public expenses 
and would thus best inure to the use and ben. 
efit of the people. That party prevailed; and al- 
though under that disposition of the public lands, 


Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, which 
ceded their lands to the Government, until the 
| lands thus ceded were all sold, continued, in ro. 
ality, to pay five times more than their propor- 
tionable share of the public taxes; yet the public 
was everywhere met with praises of the justice 
and equality, as well as economy, of the system, 
From that time down to the last convention, which 
assembled at Cincinnati in 1856, every neighbor- 
| hood, county, district, State, and national con. 
vention, so far as my recollection now extends, 
| pledged the party, in the face of the nation, to 
oppose the distribution of these” public lands, 
| whether among States, corporations, or individ- 
| uals; and saying that they ought to be applied to 
the use of the General Government, to relieve the 
| people of taxation, and for no other purpose 
whatever. Nay, sir, the favorite term of expres- 
| sion was, that * the proceeds of these lands ought 
| to be sacredly applied’’ to these purposes, thus 
| giving a kind of religious sanction to the sincer- 
ity of pe eco. When the advocates of dis- 
{ tribution, defeated in so many struggles, had come 
almost to despair of obtaining their object, I, for 
| one, felt that we were well consoled by being able 
| to fall back upon these oft-repeated promises. | 
|| was cheered by the thought, that if we could not 
| geta fair and equal distribution, we knew at least 
that the proceeds ofthe land sales were well dis- 
posed of; that they were ‘* sacredly applied ”’ to 
| the general charge and expenditure. But, sir, even 
that consolation is taken away from me, and the 
actual reality stares us in the face. 

During the last session of Congress, acting in 
obedience toa resolution, the Secretary of the In- 
| terior transmitted a report in brief, to the House, 
| setting forth the number of acres disposed of, and 
for what purposes, since the inauguration of the 
present system. By that report it appears that 
|| (I quote from memory) about one hundred and 
twenty-nine million acres have been sold, and the 
proceeds applied (whether sacredly or not, we 
cannot now tell) to the public expenses; whilst, 
during the same period, there have been ‘* sacred- 
ly”? given away and squandered about two hun- 
teil and ten million acres! And this exclusive 
of military grants amounting to some forty-four 
millions! Some millions are given to build the 
magnificent railroad system of Illinois, which 
cannot be fairly construed to come under the head 
of ** general charge and expenditure;’’? some mil- 
|| lions more are handed over to Minnesota, to lowa, 
to Wisconsin, and other northwestern States for 
railroads, schools, public buildings, and so on. 
What construction other gentlemen may put on 
|| this, I am unable to say;but, in my opinion, the 
giving away of the commbdn property to free 
States, to support those public burdens which my 


is neither a part of the expenses of the General 
Government proper, nor is the object very sacred. 
| To avoid tediousness I shall not enumerate the 
various States that have shared this puklic spoil, 
both North and South, or recite the various grants 
so sacredly donated to corporations and compa- 
nies. They will all be found grouped over the 
sum total of two hundred and ten millions in the 
report referred to. 

Is there any prospect of the evil being stopped? 





keeping them, both asa source of revenue and || Why, sir, I was perfectly astounded to learn the 


number of bills now before the House for giving 
away lands. I sat in my place in this Hall, and 

heard the other day bills enough introduced to 
| cover, as I thought, all the vacant lands on the 
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North American continents Many of them seemed 
PS me to have reference to the prospective annex- 
son of all the nations, kindreds, tongues, and 
cibes, from the open Polar sea, beyond the re- 
ions of eternal ice, to the Isthmus of Darien. 
There seems to prevail, in certain sections, a no- 
tion that our *‘ manifest destiny” is to conquer 
territory,and then to give it away in lots and quan- 
tities to suit the convenience of applicants. Why, 
sir, no Spanish monarch ever gave away realms 
and barbarian empires which were not yet his to 
ciye, with so lavish a hand as we display in grant- 
my away annually millions upon million: of acres 
of the noblest land on earth, of which it is prom- 
ised that the price of every acre shall be sacredly 
applied to a far different object. So wild has the 
infatuation grown, that, not satisfied with the 
splendid operations of States, corporations, and 
individuals, the nation has actually conceived 


the idea of swindling itself out of two hundred | 


million acres to build a Pacific railroad. What 
an age we live in! But the brightest, most mag- 
nificent idea of all yet conceived for getting rid of 
these lands, is the bill—which lately passed this 
House—of the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, which will give at least one hundred 
million acres:'to whoever will go and take it. No 


world. ‘* Walk up, gentlemen, and help your- 
selves !”” 

Now, sir, leaving entirely out of sight, the fact, 
that this disposition of the public property is a 
rank and gross outrage upon the rights of the old 
States, and a palpable violation of the spirit of the 
deeds of cession, is it not a reckless and ruinous 
waste of the public revenues? Is it not a strange 
way of redeeming a promise so *‘ sacredly’’ made 
What wonder, sir, that the tariff has to go up, 


when this great and unfailing source of public | 


wealth is thus lavishly thrown away! If this 
fund is no longer to go into the public Treasury 
to relieve the people from the burdens of a high 
tariff, why then, In common justice and common 
honesty, let us all, the old and the new States, 
take share and share alike. 1 have long been a 
distributionist, because | thought justice and equal- 
ity demanded it; but if 1 could only see on 
promises faithfully carried out, if I can only see 
this vast fund honestly applied to defraying the 
general charge and expenditure of a common 


Government, I would agree to ask nothing more. | 


I call on gentlemen to stop this wild raid after 
the public lands. I will gladly stand with any 
party to effect this object. : 

It is a little strange that every State in the 


Union can participate in these land grants, save | 
and except alone those States which were the 
original proprietors. The ordinary statute of dis- | 


tributions is entirely reversed; and the furthest of 
kin, instead of the nearest, seems to be best enti- 
tled to this estate. 
ifested on the admission of every new State, to 
put iton an equality with the other States, by 
princely donations of the public property; but it 
never seems to occur to gentlemen that there is 
no equality in the case, so long as one half the 
States get nothing at all. 

What do you call equality, and how do you 
bring it about? Do you call it equality when one 
party gets all and the other gets nothing? And 


do you produce this equality by loading one with | 


favors and stripping the other bare? Nay, sir, 


worse still is done. The elder sisters of this great | 
family of States, bring their advancements into | 
hotch-pot, and the law not only gives the younger 


sisters the principa! estate, but the advancements 
also, leaving the elder sisters without an inherit- 
ance in the commén property. Truly, ‘ from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’? And although the doctrine has 
been as strenuously maintained, that it was un- 
constitutional for the General Government to erect 
improvements not of a nationdl character, in the 
respective States, the Secretary of the Interior 
shows us that four thousand six hundred and for- 
ty-nine and one half miles of railroad have been 


built, or provided for, by the Thirty-Fourth Con- | 


gress alone. How many schools have been es- 
tablished, and how many public buildings have 


_been erected by Congress in this wur> the report | 


does not show. It would take up all my alloted 
time to show one half the donations to the new 





There is great anxiety man- | 
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States, and for what purposes; therefore I will 
forbear. Suffice it to say, that scarcely a single 
grant is not in direct contravention of this doc- 
trine, whether right or wrong. And before I close 
this subject, I may be permitted to remark upon 
the strangeness of the fact, that no land bill has 
passed this Congress, and become a law, which 
made provision for an equal division among all 
the States. The faintest shadow of justice and 
equality in a land bill is sufficient to ‘* damn it to 
everlasting fame.’’ Bennett’s land bill could not 
get through, neither could the agricultural col- 
lege bill of the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Morritz;] and though the lunatic asylum bill 
got through Congress, it met its quietus on the 
ground of unconstitutionality, at the hands of a 
President who signed bills.giving away lands 
enough to build four thousand six hundred and 
forty-nine miles of railroad, and many million 
acres beside for works of a similiar nature ! 

But, sir,we are continually told that it becomes 
no man to talk about a waste of the public reve- 
nues, or to recommend economy, who voted for 
the old soldiers’. bill; that that was a measure of 
such reckless and dangerous extravagance, as to 
completely shut the mouths of all who are anx- 


|| lous to promote a reform in our alarming expend- 
odds who it is; the invitation is general toall the | 


itures. I am glad to hear that word economy 
coming from such gentlemen. I am delighted to 
know, sir, that Saul is once more among the 
prophets, though he come even ‘* in such ques- 
tionable shape’’ as a reformer; forif there ever 
was a time in the history of the Government, 
when retrenchmentand reform were needed, now 
is that time. Putin the knife, sir,by all means. 
Let it be sharp and keen, and I will help and hold 
and cry, ‘* Lay on, Macduff!’’ and well done, 
while the bright blade flashes right and left, red- 
dening as it goes, among the foul ulcers of the 
body-politic, till the last one is removed. 

But I do not wish to begin to economize in the 
wrong place. I do not wish, sir, to let the first 


stroke fall on the best, the noblest, the most use- | 


ful part of the whole nation, the gallant soldiers 


|| of the war of 1812. What would be thought, sir, 
of the man who would begin to reform his house- || 


hold expenses, by giving a half feed to his horse, 
his ox, and his plowman? 
money, sir, he would dry up the source of his 
wealth entirely; for in a short time, his plow- 
man and his horse would be as weak as a politi- 
cian’s promises, as feeble asa modern platform. 


| Such a man would hardly be termed a bad econo- 
| mist; he would be called a fool, and would deserve 
| the appellation. He should commence by cutting 


off all the superfluous parts of his establishment 
first,so there might be no diminution in the com- 
forts of those who labored. So, sir, we should 
begin in the national household, to lop off the 
superfluous excrescences that uselessly feed on the 


Instead of saving || 








wives and little ones. Can one of them walk into 
the market and buy a rump of beef ora leg of 
mutton, with glory? What merchant advertises 
that he will take either glory, honor, or renown, 
in exchange for beef, pork, and cabbage? I doubt, 
sir, if either the gentleman trom Ohio or myself 
would agree to represent our constituents in this 
Hall, glorious as it is, without—to speak in Kan- 
sas technology—‘‘an enabling statute.’’ You may 
talk of glory as much as you like, but these old 
soldiers want some more substantial testimonial 
of the country’s gratitude. + 

That argument, sir, reminds me of the custom, 
in Catholic countries, of having the. priest to pass 
over the fields in the spring and bless the expected 
crop. On one such occasion, the priest bein 
something of an agriculturist, paused at one field, 
which was very poor and sterile; ‘here, my 
friends,’’ said he, ** blessing will do no good; this 
field must have manure.’’ ‘Phe old soldiers, sir, 
value the glory they have acquired, no doubt; but 
they must have something that will do more good 
than empty fame. 

Sir, I hope that gentlemen will not be guilty of 
the sin of so often taking the name of economy 
in vain, for the people will not hold them guft- 
less. I protest, sir, against making this word 
cover all the sins of the age. There are but few 
of these soldiers alive, and they are all necessa- 
rily faradvanced in years. It is butnowand then 
that you meet with one of them; and if we do 
our duty in cutting down our ruinous expendi- 
tures at the present session, the amount required 
to pay them will scarcely be felt. The bill pro- 
vides no back pay, and only gives a small sum 
for life, graduated according to the length of the 


| soldiers’ services. In my opinion, the vast amount 
| so unwisely spent in the bloodless Mormon war, 


would be sufficient for this bill, 1 do earnestly 
hope that the Senate may consider it favorably, 
and that it may become a law. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—SLAVE TRADE—CUBA. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES B. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1859. 


Thé House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. CLAY said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I have sought the floor, sir, 
for the purpose of giving expression to wiews 1 
entertain upon some branches of the foreign, pol- 
icy of this country. It will be my endeavor, 


clearly and plainly, to make known my opinions; 


and that I may do so, I propose to state, in the 


Treasury. We might profitably decapitate some || beginning, the matters I intend to discuss. 


thousands of that class of hungry hangers-on, 
who swarm in the Jand with the numbers and the 
rapacity of the Egyptian locust, ‘‘devouring every 
green thing.’’ I contend, sir, that the citizen sol- 
dier is at once the pride and glory, the stay and 
the surety of the nation; and no Government is 
wise which refuses to contribute, in this way, to 
the fostering of that warlike spirit in its militia. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Nicnoxs] told 
us the other day, that this spirit originated solely 
in patriotism and devotion to our liberties, and 
that no greater insult could be offered to those 


here are three questions which have, of late, 
more than any other connected with our foreign 
affairs, occupied the public attention; they are 
intimately connected in principle, and full of im- 


| portance to the destiny of the nation: 


1. England, Central America, and the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. 

2. The slave trade and our engagements to Grgat 
Britain for its suppression. 

3. The acquisition,in any manner, of the Island 
of Cuba. 


Sir, fora full understanding of England’s connec- 


gallant men than to put their services in the war of | tion with Central America and the subjeet of the 
1812 on a footing of dollars and cents. ‘‘Patriot- | treaty called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, it is ne- 


ism,’’ said he, ‘‘isits own reward.’’ Whata pity 
it is that he is not as prompt to defend these men 


cessary to go back to a period anterior to the foun- 
dation of this Government; and, although I cannot 


from real want as from imaginary insult! | would | expect to bring forward any historical facts which 
| not do any soldier of that war the injustice to sup- || have not heretofore been brought to the attention 
| pose for a moment that thought of the pay influ- || of Congress and the country, 1 shall make a rapid 

enced him in the slightest. His country was in | resumé of Such prominent matters of history as 

danger; that was enough for him. The bugle- || | think necessary to the elucidation of my views, 

blast told him that the invader’s foot was upon the || believing that, however much attention may ever 
1) soil; and he went tothe rescue. But this isallthe | before have been given to them, there was no time 
|| greater reason why they deserve well at ourhands. || when they presented themselves in an attitude so 
|| As they were prompt and brave to defend us, so || imposing and full of importance as now. 

should we be prompt and liberal to repay them. Omitting all the incidents of Spanish conquest 
| I do not believe they. are sufficiently repaid by || sographically detailed, and so beautifully wrought 

the honor and glory they have acquired. ‘Thou- |} up by the genius of the venerable Prescott, whose 
| sands of these men are now in the deepest pov- || death I have noticed with great regret, I shall go 
|| erty, and have the hardest work to keep the wolf || no further back than the time when Spain, being 
|! from the doors of their homes, where dwell their |! in full possession of the whole of Central Amer- 
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ich and the adjacent islands, allured by the rich 
cargoes and golden freightof the Spanish galleons, 


the buccaneers, the fillibusters, and the pirates of 


the countries of Europe, and especially of Eng- 
land, first began to gain a fvothold upon the soil. 
lor many of my facts [ am indebted to the writ- 
ings of an English clergyman, whose work, I 
understand, his own country have sought to sup- 
press, because it contains too much truth for the 
purposes of the British Government. 

Among the islands of the Bay of Honduras is 
that of Roatan. This island, with one or two 
others less important, was taken possession of, in 


1642, by a British pirate; in 1650, the pirate horde | 


were expelled from it by Spanish forces. In 1740, 
British settlements had been formed on the Mos- 
quito shore, and at that early period a connection 


with the Pacific had been conceived by means of | 
the river San Juan and the Lake of Nicaragua. | 


In 1780, a formidable expedition was sent by the 
English to the river San Juan, in which the heroic 
Nelson commanded a ship, without any result. 
‘The river and town of Belize became the retreat 
fa lawless band of pirates, whose irregularities, 
myrders, piracies, and atrocities of every kind, 
aré said to have been perpetrated with barbarous 
indifference, because punishment was unknown. 
‘Thus, the British settlements at Roatan, on the 
Mosquito shore, and at Belize, first had their or- 
igin with a class of persons far worse than any 
fillibusters of the present day, British pirates of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century. 

More than one hundred years ago, the constant 
conflicts between the British and the Spaniards 
became the subject of contention between the two 
Governments. In 1763, a treaty was concluded 
by which the subjects of Great Britain were per- 
mitted to cut and carry away logwood from the 
bay of Honduras. Sixteen years after, in 1779, 
the logwood cutters were attacked by the Span- 
iards, dispersed, and many carried into captivity. 
In 1783, after the American war, a treaty was 
made between Great Britain and Spain, by which 
British subjects were again allowed to cut log- 
wood in certain localities, well defined by bound- 
aries, an article of which provided that the stipu- 
tions therein should not be considered as derogating 
in any wise from the Spanish rights of sovereignty. 
Other articles were afterwards added to this 
treaty, extending the limits set by it, and author- 
izing the cutting of other descriptions of woods, 
but forbidding the cultivation of the soil, and al- 
ways carefully guarding the Spanish rights of 
sovereignty. In 1798, the Spaniards, having be- 
come jealous of the British settlements, sent an 
expedition against them, but were beaten off. In 
the mean time the British had more than once 
taken possession of the Island of Roatan, from 
which they were as often dislodged by the Span- 
iards. From the mere circumstance of having 
been able to maintain themselves in the posses- 
sion of the rights granted by the Spaniards, the 
British now began to claim to hold by the right 
of conquest. 

I deem it unnecessary to go over the period be- 
tween 1800 and 1850, when the Clayton-Bulwer 


treaty was made between the United States and || 


England—unnecessary to refer at length to the 
cogtipued expansion of her pretended claims; the 
emancipation of the Central American States from 


Spanish rule; England’s assumption of a pro- || 
tectorate on the Mosquito shore, with its inci- | 
dents so disgraceful to an enlightened nation; the || 


seizure of Greytown upon the veriest pretext, 


standing its cession to the United States. These 
matters of recent date are, perhaps, familiar to 
the pubfie mind. Suffice it, that England’s qply 
tle rests upon treaties with Spain, which gave 
her the right to cut various descriptions of woods 
within certain bounds, in which the Spanish 
rights of sovereignty were always expressly and 
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every law on earth were made to serve designs 
of British aggrandizement, and were transformed 
into loving British colonists and subjects. 

Sir, let us glance over the map and see what 
territory, in 1850, England claimed to hold or 
protect; and, én this connection, I will say that, as 
distinguished from the actual sovereignty, I recognize 
no such thing as a protectorate. On the northern 
shore of the Bay of Honduras, she possessed 
herself of about twenty thousand square miles; 
the Island of Roatan, at least one hundred and 
fifty square miles; by a treaty with one of the 
contending parties in Yucatan, she extended the 
northern boundary of her Central American em- 
pire about three thousand six hundred square 

_ miles of additional territory ; to this must be added 
her assumed protectorate over the Mosquito shore; 
in all, including islands, a sum total of more than 
eighty thousand square miles, or nearly one third 
of all Central America. Was not this fillibuster- 
ing with a veggeance and to a purpose? Yet 
what complaints have been made of American 
fillibusters! We have even seen an American 
ship visited in the very waters of San Juan upon 
the ingenious pretext that the negotiations of Sir 
William Gore Ouseley should not be embarrassed 

| by their operations; as though the existence of 


war, in any shape, had ever interfered with Brit- | 


ish diplomacy! 


The inquiry naturally suggests itself, what | 


could have been the cause that the United States 
stood silently by and witnessed this gradual ac- 
quisition of an empire, by Great Britain, at our 
very threshold. The answer is easy. First, the 
war of the Revolution—then the war of 1812, term- 
inated in 1815, from the effects of which long 
years were required for the country to recover. 
So much were we occupied, internally, that the 
silent, secret operations of Great Britain were al- 
most unobserved. Yet the fathers of the Repub- 
lic were not blind to its destiny. 

On the 2d December, 1823, President Monroe 
sent to Congress his message containing the fa- 
mous Monroe doctrine. It asserted— 

“* That the United States could not view any interposition 
by any European Power, for the purpose of oppressing or 
controlling in any other manner tlre destiny of the Ameri- 
ean Governments who had declared and maintained their 


independence, in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an untriendly disposition towards the United States.” 


Establishing the principle as applicable to this 


; 


upon— 


upon it new colonses.”’ 


This principle was asserted in 1825 by Mr. 
Adams, in his message to the Senate on the sub- 
ject of the purposes of the Congress at Panama, 
and by his Secretary of State in his then famous 
Panama instructions of the following year, to 
its broadest extent, instructing the minister ac- 
credited to that congress to propose a joint decla- 
ration of all the American States to the same 
effect. In the same year, (1826,) Mr. Webster, 


in his great speech on the subject of the Panama || 
mission, went as far as any one had ever gone | 
before or since to uphold and maintain the doc- | 


| trine, at the same time mentioning that the decla- 

| ration of the principle was hailed with unbounded 
applause by the British Parliament. Mr. Brough- 

;am declared— 

“ That no event had ever created greater joy, exultation, 


and gratitude among all the freemen in Europe; that he 
| felt pride in being connected by blood and language with the 


|| people of the United States ; that the policy disclosed by the | 
and the annexation of Tiger Island, notwith- | 


message became a greal, a free, and independent nation ; 
and that he hoped his own country would be prevented by 


no mean pride or petty jealousy from following so noble and 
| glorious an example.” 


This principle, thus promulgated to the world, 

became a cherished part of the public law which 

| was to govern the relations of this country with 
| the nations of Europe. 

| By what strange infatuation Mr. Clayton was 


emphatically reserved. The emancipation of the || ever induced to make the treaty in 1850, known 


colonies of Spain gave no new right to England. | 


| as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, or how the Senate | 


All that she had was acquired directly through a || came to approve it, itis impossible to conceive. 


class of her subjects who had effected their lodg- | 


ment, not for the sake of colonizing and improv- 
ing the condition of the country and people upon 


der, and piracy. 


| The Father of his Country had warned us to be- 


ware of entangling alliances. Surely this was | 


continent, which ought thereafter to be insisted | 


That no European nation ought to be allowed to plant | 
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ing to apply the Monfoe doctrine to Great Brit. 
ain, it in reality applied it to us. 

Important as was the aspect of the Centra} 
American question at that day, involving the most 
direct communication between the two great 
oceans, yet it did not appear to possess the Vital 
interest it now does. Although we had acquired 
California, her population was small and her re. 

sources undeveloped; although gold was known 
to exist, the rich streams of the precious metals 
which have since been poured from her cornu- 
copia into the laps of the older States had seareo 
| begun to flow. Now, the shortest, the best, anq 
| most expeditious route over the isthmus is abso. 
lutely indispensable to the very possession ang 
well-being of our Pacific do:ain; and we would 
be justified, by that great law of necessity which 
is at the foundation of and beyond all human 
laws, even to seize upon, if there were no other 
remedy, any portion of Central America tha 
might be required to afford a safe, certain, and 
quick connection with the Pacific. 

This treaty, condemned by the whole country, 
whereveran expression has been made—the Mop- 
roe doctrine, in express terms, made a part of 
the €incinnati platform, and adopted as a funda- 
| mental principle of the party that elected him 

President Buchanan, in the first message he sent 
to the Congress of the United States, expressed 
himself in the strongest terms in favor of abro- 
gating. He thought it ought to have been done 
promptly and long ago. He informed us, at the 
same time, that overtures had indeed been made 
by Great Britain, in a friendly spirit, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the difficulty arising out of the 
different constructions put upon the treaty by the 
two countries, upon which result he was not pre- 
pared to expressan opinion. He did not inform 
us that the object of the overtures referred to was the 
absolute abrogation of the treaty. ‘The majority of 
| the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this House, 
| entertaining the fullest confidence in the sincerity 
of the President, looking to the principle of Mr. 
| Monroe’s message as the sense of the country, 
'| and his own opinion expressed in the most solemn 
| manner, offered, early in the last session a reso- 
lution, almost in the very language of the mes- 
| sage, requesting the President to take such steps 
| as might be, in his judgment, best calculated to 
effect a speedy abrogation of the treaty. It was 
not the design of the committee to interfere in 
any manner with the treaty-making power; but 
simply that this House should express its opin- 
jon sustaining and upholding that of the Presi- 
dent. Some of those opposed to any action on 
the subject, urged that it would be transcending 
its proper sphere to express its opinion. I, for 
one, entirely deny any such doctrine. I utterly 
repudiate it. I believe one of the very purposes 
|| for which Representatives come here biennially, 
‘| fresh from the people, is to give expression to 
| the true sense of the country upon any and all 
subjects of public interest. Although the resolu- 
tion has not yet been passed, the vote upon its 
engrossment conclusively showed the opinion of 
a majority of the Representatives of the oa 

In his message of this session, the President 
| informs us that the cloud which had hung over 
the purposes of one of the British Ministers has 
|| been raised. We are told that he has proceeded 
to Central America to negotiate a surrender of the 
claims of his country to her assumed sovereignty 
| and protectorate in that region. Sir, whilst | am 
now, and expect to be until it is accomplished, as 
/ much in favor of the entire abrogation of a treaty 
which I regard as a disgrace to this country, as 
the assertion of the principle of the Monroe doc- 
trine was regarded an honor and a glory even by 
British statesmen, yet I am not unwilling to await 
the result of the pending negotiations; confess- 
ing, however, an utter want of faith in any British 
| diplomacy which assumes to have for its object 
| the abandonment of a claim to one foot of terri- 

tory; and which, I feel sure, will ee by 
the event of that now being conducted by his Ex- 

cellency Sir William Gore Ouseley. 

I come now, sir, to the second branch of my 


i 








| 


| 
| 





one. Intending to put anend to British acquisi~|| subject—the slave trade, and our engagements to 
whom they trespassed, but under the pretext of || tions in Central America, even according to our 


cutting logwood, for the purpose of robbery, mur- || construction of it, it at the same time placed an 


A foothold once obtained by || ebstacle insuperable, as long as it shal} remain in 


arly means soever, those who had been pirates by |! force, to our own advance in that quarter. Mean- 


Great Britain for its suppression. I believe that 
with the slave trade to any part of the continent, 
except to her own colonies, England has nothing 
whatever todo. [tis my opinion that the course 
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‘ition in the affairs of this continent which she has | 
no right to make; and, moreover, that that por- 
sion of the treaty of Washington, ratified the 22d | 
March, 1842, relative to the slave trade, and bind- 
ing us in engagements to Great Britain, constitutes | 
an alliance in the highest degree entangling. I 
refer to the eighth artiele of the treaty. It stipu- 


a each of the nations shall prepare, equip, and main- 
tain in service on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and ade- 
quate squadron or naval force of vessels, of suitable num- 
pers and descriptions, to carry in all not less than eighty 
uns, to entorce separately and respectively the laws, rights, | 
and obligations of each of the two countries, for the sup- | 
pression of the slave trade ; but the two Governments stip- | 
ylating nevertheless to give such orders to the officers com- | 
manding their respective forces as shall enable them most | 
effectually to act in concert and cooperation.”? 

The effect of this engagement has been and is, | 
that whilst we do not desire the introduction of 
slaves from the coast of Africa into this country, 
and which it is believed has never been done, un- 
less, perhaps, in the case now undergoing judicial 
jnvestigation,.our laws declaring it to be piracy, 
we are forced, under this article of the treaty, to 
maintain at vast expense on the coast of Africa a 
squad¢on equal to about one seventh of our whole 
force in commission, at the imminent risk of life 
to our officers and men, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of slaves into countries which perhaps de- 
sire to have them, and with whose internal policy 
we have nothing to do; thus, at the very time 
when the majority of the people of the United | 
States have declared that this Government will 
not intervene upon the subject of slavery in our 
own territory, continuing a direct intervention 
thereupon in foreign countries. 
sequences, consequences endangering the peace | 
of the civilized world, have been the result of this 
entangling aHiance. That our ships have been 
and are almost daily visited on the coast of Af- 


rica, by British cruisers, is a fact that can be easily 


established; and it was only last year, when our 
flag, repeatedly insulted within sound of cannon 
of our own shores, aroused the country to such 
a pitch that the nation was ready to spring to 
arms. 


Whilst announcing myself opposed to the slave | 


trade for our own country, and willing to see 
proper laws passed for its prevention to our own 
shores, I confess that I am not opposed to it on 
the score of humanity, believing the condition of 
the negro slaves in the United States to be far 
better and happier than is that of the African 
race in any other portion of the world. Itis on 
account of the white race, and upon grounds of 
expediency, that | base my opposition to a re- 
opening of the slave trade. 

Does any one acquainted with the subject be- 
lieve that England really desires to suppress the 
trade? I certainly do not. It is true that under 
the influence of Wilberforce and others, she at 
one time adopted a policy which desoiated some 
of the finest of the West India Islands—a policy 
which, ever since its results have been fully de- 
veloped, she has been sedulously endeavoring to 
repair, by the introduction of a new class ofslaves, 
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arsued by her on the subject is a direct interpo- || 


The worst con- || 
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back to Africa those captured by our cruisers? | the, Missouri and the Mississippi, over which 
| Notatall? The slave ships are taken either to || settlement and cultivation has extended, or is 
| Sierra Leone or to St. Helena, and the slaves, || rapidly extending; one thousand miles for the 
often without even being landed, are reshipped | Ohio, which waters the very heartof the present 
on board of British transports and sent to Dem- || agriculture of these States, to say nothing of the 
erara, Berbice, and her West India Islands, and || vast extent of the other rivers which flow into 

apprenticed for a limited number of years. But || them; what an empire in this valley is exhibited 
| the instances of their ever getting back to Africa || to the world! I have no time to go into statistical 
are so rare as scarcely to form exceptions to the || Statements; the importance of the subject is too 
| rule. vast for ordinary figures. The cotton interest 
| If Great Britain really wished to put a stop to || alone, with its millions of bales, whose produc- 
the slave trade, it is believed that she could easily || ton bas sprung up in a life-time, has assumed 
accomplish it. The trade is now principally car- || such importance that the very life-blood of Eng- 
ried on from the river Congo, and from the near || land depends upon it. ‘*Cotton is king,”’ says a 
vicinity of her own possessions on the coast of || Senator from South Carolina. Whilst I am not 
Africa. Those who are best acquainted with the || willing to admit this dogma, yet neither you nor I, 
subject, assert thata few forts, block-houses, at the || sir, nor the world beside us, can close our eyes to 
mouth of that river, and in other localities where || the immense importance of the staple—morally, 
| slaves are obtained, five hundred free blacks and || socially, and politically. When we add to cotton, 
| a few white officers would effectually put a stop || sugar, and grain, the animal products of this 
| toit. Butthen her seamen would lose their prize || great valley, which pass either coastwise or to 
| money, and she her ten-year apprentices, which || foreign countries through the mouth of the Mis- 
| cost her only twenty-five dollars a head. She || sissippi; when we consider how they must all be 
| would lose, too, a large part of that commerce || increased and magnified even during our lives, 
| which is beginning to be by no means inconsider- || should it please Providence to spare us to the or- 
| able to us, and which the conduct of her cruisers || dinary term of human life, what a spectacle 1s 
| threaten to destroy. The files of the State De- || presented to the forecast of the statesman! 
| partment are full of claims against her forindem- || _ In addition to the valley of the Mississippi, 
| nity for illegal seizures of vessels, upon the | Texas, one of the young daughters of the Repub- 
| veriest pretexts of being engaged in the slave- || lic, is already beginning to loom up as one of the 
trade. richest of the States; Alabama, with her great re- 
Sir, it is fortunate for us that theeleventh article || sources, finding chiefly an outlet from her port of 
| of the same treaty of Washington places it in our || Mobile. These interests, whose territory circles 
| power to put an end to the obligafions of the || one half the Gulf, are buta part of the enumera- 
| eighth, whenever we may choose to doso. I[t || Gon. All our commerce with our Pacific States, 
provides that ** the eighth article shall be in force || before you and Lare dead, sir—most probably the 
five years from the date of the exchange of the || commerce of the Indies—will pass through the 
ratification of the treaty, and afterwards, until Caribbean sea. All this, sir, all, must pass.within 
one or other of the parties shall signify a wish to || gun-shot almost, of the Island of Cuba. From the 
terminate it.’’ I believe itis the true policy of || Florida capes to the island, and from the island 
this Government at once to give notice of such || to the nearest point of Yucatan, the distance is 
| desire, because, as I have said, it is against a de- || about the same, less than one hundred and thirty 
| clared principle of the United States, and because, || miles. All the commerce of the Gulf must pass 
if we even wish to continue a police of the Afri- || between one of the other of these channels. A 
| can coast, on our own account, we can do so with || few small steamers of war, quietly brought to- 
| a few steamers, at far less cost than with a naval || gether, and suddenly thrown across each channel, 
|| force of eighty guns. never out of sight of each other, could, in a time 
Mr. Chairman, it is with the highest satisfac- || shorter than would be necessary to send a force 
| tion that I hailed that portion of the last annual || to sweep them from the seas, produce such havoc 
| message of the President upon the subject of the and destruction of our commerce from the Gulf 
| acquisition of the Island of Cuba. I believe, sir, || alone, as even the wealth of the Island of Cuba 
| that there is no subject of our foreign relations || could notreimburse. So well was the importance 
.whatever at all to compare with it; and it is some- || of the geographical position of Cuba understood 
what remarkable that whilst the statesmen of this || by our older statesmen, that, thirty-odd years 
'| country have differed upon questions of the acqui- || ago, in the celebrated Panama instructions, this 
| sition of all other portions of territory since the || language was used: 
| foundation of the Government, there has been ‘* Nv Power, noteven Spain herself, has, in such a varfety 
but one opinion astothis. Florida, Louisiana, | of forms, so deep an interest ju its future fortunes as the 
Texas, California, and New Mexico, all have || United States.” 
had their opponents; we were even willing to || Mr. Webster was afraid to trust himself to 
| yield something of our claims upon our north- || speak upon the subject. Sir, times have changed. 
| west boundary; but no one has for a moment || In 1826 we were a weak country; our population 
|| doubted the vital necessity to us of the acquisi- || was less than twelve millions. If our statesmen 
|| tion of Cuba; each day becoming more apparent. || at that day had the courage to hold the language 
|| Sir, it is not upon the ground which has been || they did, how ought we to speak now, with near 
so eloquently adverted to by many gentlemen on || thirty millions of people, every day increasing in 


| 
| 
} 
| 








whose condition of slavery is far worse than that || this floor, the great wealth and extreme fertility | a degree far beyond the laws of natural increase, 
of those whom she emancipated; and such has || of the island, that | base my ardent desire thatit |; and with power and resources which place us in 
now become the sentiment upon the subject in || shall be acquired by the United States. Argu- || the firstrank of the nations of the earth? Sir, the 
Eurepe, that even the eloquence of the Earl of || ments of that sort, addressed to cupidity, are, in || march of our destiny is onward. Shall we be un- 
Carlisle, who is now endeavoring to play the || my judgment, unworthy the consideration of a | true to our sires who gave the propulsion? Cuba 
worn-out réle of Wilberforce, cannot again excite || great nation. It is because Cuba has been placed || is necessary to our well-being and to our contin- 
the nation against its interests. I believe, sir, || by the Maker of all things in such a position || ued prosperity. General Jackson is reported to 


| 
| 

that it is now part of the policy of Great Britain, || upon the earth’s surface as to make its posses- '| have said, on some occasion, ‘‘ that men made 
4 


whilst appearing to desire to suppress the slave 
trade, in reality that it shall continue. How does 
her cooly system, and her negro-apprentice sys- 
tem, differ from the most unlimited slavery, ex- 


cept in the horrible feature which they assert, | 
that when they have exhausted the energies of | 


the man, they send him back to starve and die ip 


the a rom which they forced him. I as- | 
ie 


Sert my belief that she desires a continuance of 
the slave trade, and for two purposes; to give em- 
ployment and prize money to her seamen, and to 
obtain apprentices for her colonies. It is a fact 
not known to every one, that for every slave 
taken by a British cruiser she receives five pounds, 
or about twenty-four dollars, and a like sum for 
every ton the vessel measures. And what be- 
comes of the miserable slave? Is he taken back 
to the country from which he came, as we send 


'| sion by the United States a geographical and po- 


the constitutions of countries, but God made the 
litical necessity; and if she were a mere barren || geography.’? So men make what is called the 
‘| rock like Gibraltar, | would as earnestly desire || law of nations, from the necessities of States, but 
|| its acquisition as now. Instead of referring to its | God makes the geography which controls the ne- 
commerce and its resources, letus take but asin- || cessity. We must have Cuba, from a necessity 
gle glance at our own, which this island, by its || which the Maker of the world has created. 


position, in the event of difficulty with Spain, or Hl Our foreign poise, has ever been weak and 
timid. England and France, the two great Powers 


with any country wit which she is in close alli- | 
ance, effectually commands. || of Europe, nearest to us, who have assumed the 
Of all the regions of the earth, with its Anglo- || right to declare to the rest of the world what 
on race, its immense fertility, and its vast || shall be the true construction of the law of na- 
surface, the valley of the Mississippi, if not to- || tions, have mever been restrained for an instant 
day the most important in agricultural produc- || by its requirements in their purposes of aggran- 
tions, is destined soon to be beyond all compar- || dizement. Look at India, the pages of whose story 
ison. With onethousand miles from New Orleans || are blotted all over with blood. Who that reads 
to St. Louis, two thirds of the distance the finest | the English language can ever forget the impeach- 
|| cotton land on the globe; above St. Louis, with 1) ment of Warren Hastings, conducted by the 
|| fifteen hundred miles on each of the two rivers, |! ablest minds England ever produced? What an 
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array there was against him—Burke and Fox and 

Sheridan! Even the great Pitt, although premier, 

abandoning him in the hour of his aod. Not- 

withstanding his crimes, his breaches of every 
law, against the might of the most powerful pros- 
ecution ever brought to bear against mortal man, 
he was finally acquitted, upon the ground that 
the services he had rendered to his country in the 
acquisition of vast treasure and of territory were 
acts of necessity, justified on that ground alone, 

From that time to the present, England has 

marched on steadily to the acquisition of what- 

ever she desired in India, regardless of all law, 
and with accompaniments that cause the mind to 
shudder at their atrocity. 

Has France done better? Look only at Algeria, 
to say nothing of the principles which governed 
the elder Napoleon in his ideas of universal con- 
quest. Up to 1815, all the Powers of Europe, and 
even the United States, had assented to the ex- 
actions of the Dey in the form of tribute paid. In 
1815, the Americans captured an Algerine frigate, 
and compelled the Dey to renounce all exactions, 
and to pay an indemnity of $60,000. In 1816, 
Algiers was bombarded by English and Dutch 
ships; their fleets and arsenal destroyed; a heavy 
sum was exacted, and the Dey compelled to sign 
a treaty by which the enslaving of Christians was 
abolished. 

All this was just and right. How did France 
bear herself? This country of Algeria was known 
in many parts to be rich and beautiful; the French 
became desirous to repair the dismemberment of 
their colonial possessions by reducing it to a 
province. In the language of the historian: 

* They desire to rival, if not eclipse, the splendor of Eng- 
land in the East. They needed new space upon which to 
plant their overflowing population Already the speculator 
fancied himself in possession of the rich plain of the Me 
aja, and the orange gardens of Koliah and Blidan.’’ 

She had been insulted time and again; her sub- 
jects enslaved, compelled with the other nations 
of Europe to pay tribute. All this she bore, seek- 
ing sometimes, indeed, partial redress, until she 
thought it necessary to her to possess the coun- 
try; then a pretext was to be found., In 1827, 
European diplomacy, which had borne insult, 
slavery, tribute, easily found it; and a casus belli, 
perfectly legitimate, was discovered. One day, 
an old, irascible, half civilized, half barbarous 
Bey, gave way toaperhaps momentary exhibition 
of passion, and so far forgot the dignity of his 
three tails, and his safety, as to strike a French 
consul across the face with a fly brush he held in 
his hand. Instantly the dogs of war were let 
loose; scenes were enacted such as would dis- 
grace American savages; on one occasion five 
orbix hundred Moors were suffocated in the cav- 
ern of Dahra, with smoke applied by the French 
troops. France, la belle et la glorieux, thus pro- 
ceeded to avenge the wounded dignity of her con- 
sul, and to acquire a province which she has 

ever since held and now holds. 

“Sir, these are the nations to whom we are con- 
stantly referred for construction of that national 
law which is so much talked off. The two ex- 
amples I have referred to, India and Algeria, both 
of modern times, show the principle of the law 
which governs them when their interest is at 
stake. No sooner is it proposed’ that we shall 
pursue their line of policy, and their construction, 
than instantly we are threatened with Anglo- 
French alliances, and all the cannon of the allies 
are made to thunder in our ears. -Sir, I have no 
language to express the contempt I feel for such 
arguments addressed to the American people. I 


desire to see no wrong done to Great Britain or | 


to France. It is their true interest, as it is ours, 
to maintain the mast friendly relations, I would 
be the last person to desire recklessly to plunge 


this country into war with these two great na- || 
But we fear them not, nor any alliance | 
| of 


tions. 
they may make or have made to stand in the 
path of our prosperity. Alliance can be met by 


counter-alliance; and France, our old ally, cannot | 


forget the day when combinations against her 
caused the Cossack to bivouac in the gardens of 
the Tuileries. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the practice of 
the great Powers of the Old World upon the prin- 
ciple of necessity, | find high sanction for my po- 


sition in the opinions of American statesmen. || 
As long ago as 1810, in his speech on the line of !! 
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| States. 
supererogation as to demonstrate an elementary | 
problem in mathematics, or one of those axioms .| 
of ethies or ee? which have been univer- | 
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the Perdido, Mr. Clay asserted the dottrine. I 
quote his language: 


**T have no hesitation in saying, that if a parent country 
will not, Or cannot, maintain its authority in a colony ad- 
jacent to us, and there exists inita state of misrule and dis- 
order menacing gur peace; and if, moreover, such colony, 
by passing into the hands of any other Power would become 
dangerous to the integrity of the Union, and manifestly tend 
to the subversion of our laws, we have a right, upon the 
eternal principles of self-preservation, to lay bold upon it.” 


Mr. Webster, in his great speech upon the Pa- 


nama mission, went still further directly in ref- 
erence to Cuba. Said he: 


* Who has estimated, or who can estimate the effect of 


any change which should place this Island in other hands, | 


subject it to new rules of commercial intercourse, or con- 
nect it with objects of a different and still more dangerous 


nature?’ 

Upon the principle of necessity and self-pres- 
ervation, he went a greater length than any other, 
He thought that we ought not to wait until the 
eventcame without declaring our sentiments upon 
subjects important to our rights and interests: 

“If we have (said he) a subsequent right to complain, 
we have a previous right, equally clear, of protesting. and 
if the evil he one which, when it comes, will allow us to apply 


a remedy, it is not only allowed to us, but makes it our duty 
to apply prevention.”’ 


Sir, upon the principle of necessity and self- 


preservation, which has so often governed the | 


conduct of England and of France, and which has 
been asserted time and again by our own states- 
men, if Cuba stand in the way of our continued ad- 
vancement and prosperity, geographically placed 
in such a p@sition as constantly to threaten the 
safety of our commerce; if, moreover, Spain has 
entered into alljances with European Powers, b 
which they guaranty a protectorate of the lalnwte 
inconsistent with our declared principles on the 
subject of foreign intervention; I am free to ex- 
press my opinion that itis notonly our right, but 
our duty, to possess ourselves of it by any means 
in our power. But, sir, whilst I believe these 
conditions exist, and that they will every day 
become more apparent, I have no doubt as to the 
true policy of this Government to avoid conflict, 
if possible, and to acquire peacefully if we can. 
I am therefore content, whilst I fear nothing can 
be accomplished in that mode, to wait until the 
Executive has exhausted every effort of diplo- 
macy for the acquisition of the Island, and shall 
give the bill reported to this House from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs my cordial and hearty 
support. 

Sir, expecting shortly to retire from the public 
service, I have desired, upon the last occasion on 
which | will probably ever address this body at 
any length, to place my opinion upon the import- 
ant topics | have touched on, upon the records of 
the country. I congratulate myself that | haye 
found an opportunity to do so. 


ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


IN THE SENATE, 


JANUARY 24, 1859. 


Mr. Suipevy made the following report, (to ac- 
company bill S. No. 497:) 
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sition of Cuba. The sparse and feeble Population 
of what is now the great West, called in 1800 for 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
enforcement of the right of deposit at New Or- 
leans. In three years not only were these priy 
ileges secured, but the whole of the magniteen 
domain of Louisiana was ours. Who now doubts 
the wisdom of a measure which, at the time was 
denounced with a violence until then unparalleled 
in our political history ? 

From the day we acquired Louisiana, the at. 


| tention of our ablest statesmen was fixed on Cuba 


| What the possession of the mouth of the Missis. 


sippi had-been to the people of the West, that of 
Cuba became to the nation. To cast the eye upon 
the-map was sufficient to predict its destiny, A 
brief reference will show the importance atiached 
to the question by our leading statesmen, and the 
steadiness and perseverance with which they 
have endeavored to hasten the consummation of 
so vital a measure. 

Mr. Jefferson, in aletter to President Madison, 
of the 27th April, 1809, speaking of the policy 
that Napoleon would probably pursue towards 
us, Says: 


** He ought to be satisfied with having forced her (Great 
Britain] to revoke the orders on which he pretended to re- 
taliate, and to be particularly satisfied with us, by whose 
unyielding adherence to principle she has been forced into 
the revocation. He ought the more to conciliate our good 
will, as we can be such an obstacle to the new career open- 
ing on him in the Spanish colonies. ‘That he would give 
us the Floridas to withhold intercourse with the residue 
of those colonies, cannot be doubted. But that is no price, 
because they are ours in the first moment of the first war, 
and until a war they are of no particular necessity to us, 
But, although with difficulty, he will consent to our re- 
ceiving Cuba into our Union, to prevent our aid to Mexy- 
ico and the other provinces. That would be a price, and 
I would immediately erect a column on the southernmost 
limit of Ciba and inscribe on it a ne plus ultra as to us in 
that direction. We should then have only to include the 
north in our Confederacy, which would be, of course, in 
the first war, and we should have such an empire for lib- 
erty as she has never surveyed since the creation; and [ 
aw persuaded no Constitution was ever before so well cal- 
culated as ours for extensive empire and self-government.” 

* * . * * 7 7 * * * 


** It will be objected to our receiving Cuba, that no limit 


| can then be drawn to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be 


defended by us without a navy, and this develops the prin- 
ciple which ought to limit our views. Nothing should ever 
be accepted which would require a navy to defend it.” 


Again, in writing to President Monroe on the 


|, 23d June, 1823, he says: 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom . 


was referred the bill (S. No. 497) making appro- 
priations to facilitate the acquisition of the Island 
of Cuba, by negotiation, have had the same under 
consideration, and now respectfully report: 

It is not considered necessary by your com- 
mittee to enlarge upon the vast importance of the 
acquisition of the Island of Cuba by the United 
To do so would be as much a work’ of 


sally received for ages. The ultimate acquisition 
uba may be considered a fixed purpose of the 
United States—a purpose-resulting from political 
and geographical netessities which have been re- 
cognize 
and in SS pi to which the popular voice has been 
expressed with a unanimity unsurpassed on any 
question of national policy that has heretofore en- 
gaged the public mind.’ 

_ The purchase and annexation of Louisiana led, 
as a necessary corollary, to that of Florida, and 
both point with unerring certainty to the acqui- 


by all parties and all Administrations;4 


* For certainly her addition to our Gonfederacy is exactly 
what is wanting to advance our power as a nation to the 
point of its utmost interest.’? 


And in another letter to the same, on the 24th 


| October, 1823, he says: 


** T candidly confess that I have ever lcoked on Cuba as 
the most interesting addition which could ever be made to 
our system of States. The control which, with Florida 
Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the countries and istiimus bordering on it, would fill up 
the measure of our political well being.”’ 


John Quincy Adams, while Secretary of State 
under Mr. Monroe, in a dispatch to Mr. Nelson, 
our Minister at Madrid, of the 28th April, 1823, 
says: 


“In the war between France and Spain, now commenc- 
ing, other interests, peculiarly ours, will, in all probability, 
be deeply involved. Whatever may be the issue of this 
war as between those two European Powers, it may be 
taken for granted that the dominion of Spain upon the 
American continents, north and south, is irrevocably@one. 
But the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico still remain nomi- 
nally and so far really dependent upon her, that she yet 
possesses the power of transferring her own dominion over 
them, together with the possession of them, to others. These 
islands, from their local position and natural appendages to 


| the North American continent, and one of them, Cuba, al- 


| 


Oe 


most in sight of our shores, from a multitude of considera- 
tions, has ‘ecome an object of transcendent importance to 
the commercial and political interests of our Union. Its 
commanding position, with reference to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the West India seas, the character of its population, its 
situation midway between our southern coast and the Island 
of St. Domingo, its safe and capacious harbor of the Havana, 
fronting a long line of our shores destitute of the same ad- 
vantage, the nature of its productions and of its wants, fur- 
nishing the supplies and needing the returns of a gommerce 
immensely profitable and mutually beneficial, give it an im- 
portance in the sum of our national interests with which 
that of no other foreign territéry can be compared, and little 
inferior to that which binds the different members of this 
Union together. Such, indeed, are, between the interests 
of that island and of this country, the geographical, com- 
mercial, moral, and political relations formed by nature, 
gathering in the process of time, and even now verging to 


maturity ; that, in looking forward to the probable course of 


events, for the short period of half a century, it is scarcely 
ible to resist the conviction that the anne _ “A — 


to our Federal Republic will be indispe 
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tinuance and integrity of the Union itself. Itis obvious, 
powever, that for this event we are not yet prepared, Nu- 
merous and formidable objections to the extension of our 
territorial dominions beyond sea, present themselves to the 
first contemplation of the subject; obstacles to the system 
of policy by which alone that result can be compassed and 
maintained, are to be foreseen and surmounted, both from 


at home and abroad ; but there are laws of political, as well | 
as of physical gravitation ; and if an apple, severed by the | 


tempest from its native tree, cannot choose but fall to the 


ground, Cuba, foreibly disjoined from its own unnatural |! 


connection with Spain, and incapable of self-support, can 
gravitate only towards the North American Union, which, 
by the same law of nature, cannot cast her off from its 
bosom. 


«The transfer of Cuba to Great Britain would be an event 


unpropitious to the interests of this Union. This opinion is 
<o generally entertained, that even the groundless rumors 


that it was about to be accomplished, which have spread | 


abroad, and are still teeming, may be traced to the deepand 
almost universal feeling of aversion to it, and to the alarm 


which the mere probability of its occurrence has stimulated. | 


The question both of our right and of our power to prevent 
it, if necessary by force, already obtrudes itself upon our 
councils, and the Administration is called upon, in the per 
formance of its duties to the nation, at least to use all the 
means Within its competency to guard against and forefend 
It 


On April 27, 1825, Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, 


ina dispatch to Mr. A. H. Everett, our Minister | 


at Madrid, instructing him to use his exertions 
ars 2 
to induce Spain to make peace with her revolted 
colonies, says: : 
“The United States are satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of those islands (Cuba and Porto Rico) in the hands of 
Spain, and with their ports open to our commerce, as they 
arenow open. This Government desires no political change 
of thateondition. The population itself of the islands is in- 
competent at present, from its composition and its amount, 
tw maintain self-government. ‘The maritime force of the 
neighboring republies of Mexico and Colombia is not now, 
nor is it likely shortly to be, adequate to the protection of 
those islands, H# the conquest of them were eflected. The 
United States would entertain constant apprehensions of 
their passing from their possession to that of some less 


friendly sovereignty ; an@ of all the European Powers, this | 


country prefers that Cuba and Porto Rico should remain de- 
pendent On Spain. If the war should continue between 
Spain and the new republics, and those islands should be- 
come the object and the theater of it, their fortunes have such 


aconnection with the prosperity of the United States, that | 
they could not be indifferent spectators ; and the possible 


contingencies of such a protracted war might bring upon the 
Government of the United States duties and obligations, the 
performance of which, however painful it should be, they 
might not be at liberty to decline.”’ 


Mr. Van Buren, writing to Mr. Van Ness, our | 


Minister to Spain, October 2, 1829, says: 


“The Government of the United States has always looked 


with the deepest interest upon the fate of those islands, but | 


particularly of Cuba. Its geographical position, which 
places it almost in sight of our southern shores, and, as it 
were, gives it the command of the Gulf of Mexico and the 


West India seas; tts safe and capacious harbors ; its rich | 


productions, the exchange of which, for our surplus &agri- 
cultural products and manufactures, constitutes one of the 
most extensive and valuable branches of our foreign trade ; 
render it of the utmost importance to the United States that 
no change should take place in its condition which might 
injuriously affect our politicaland commercial standing in 
that quarter. Other considerations, connected with a cer- 
tain class of our population, make it the interest of the 
southern séction of the Union that no attempt should be 
made, fh that island, to throw off the yoke of Spanish de- 
pendence ; the first effect of which would be the sudden 


emancipation of a numerous slave population, the result of | 


which could not but be very sensibly felt upon the adjacent 
shores of the United States. On the other hand, the wis- 
dom which induced the Spanish Government to relax in its 
colonial system, and to adopt, with regard to those islands, 
amore liberal poliey, which opened their ports to general 
commerce, has been so far satisfactory, in the view of the 
United States, as, in addition to other considerations, to 
induce this Government to desire that their possession 
should not be transferred from the Spanish Crown to any 
other Power. In conformity with this desire, the ministers 
of the United States at Madrid have, from time to time, 
been instructed atientively to watch the course of events 
and the secret springs of European diplomacy, which, from 
information received from various quarters, this Govern- 


ment had reason to suspect had been put in motion to effect | 


the transfer of the possession of Cuba to the powerful allies 
of Spain. 

** You are authorized to say that the long-established and 
well-known policy of the United States, which forbids their 


entangling themselves in the concerns of other nations, and | 


Which permits their physical force to be used only for the | 
defense of their political rights and the protection of the | 


persons and property of their citizens, equally forbids their 
public agents to enter into positive engagements, the per- 
formance of which would require the employment of means 
Which the people have retained in their own hands; but 
that this Government has every reason to believe that the 
same influence which once averted the blow ready to fall 
upon the Spanish islands would again be found effectual on 
the recurrence of similar events ; and that the high prepon- 
derance in American affairs of the United States as a great 
naval Power, the influence which they must at all times 
command as a great commercial nation, in all questions in- 
volving the interests of the general commerce of this hem- 
isphere, would render their consent an essential prelimi- 
hury to the execution of any project calculated so vitally to 


| 
| 
j 
' 


| 
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affect the general concerns of all the nations in any degree 
engaged in the commerce of America. The knowledge you 
possess of the public sentiment of this*country in regard 
to Cuba, will enable you to speak with confidence and 
effect of the probable consequences that might be expected 
from the communication of that sentiment to Congress, in 
the event of any contemplated change in the present politi- 
cal condition of Uiat island.’’ 


And again, on the 13th of October, 1830: 


* This Government has also been given to understand 
that, if Spain should persevere in the assertion of a hopeless 
claim to dominion over her former colonies, they will feel it 
to be their duty, as well as their interest, to attack her col 
onial possessions in our vicinity, Cuba and Porto Rico. Your 
general instructions are full upon the subject of the interest 
which the United States take in the fate of those islands, 
and particularly of the former; they inform you that we are 
content that Cuba should remain as it now is, but could not 
consent to its transier to any European Power. Motives of 
reasonable State policy render it more desirable to.us that 
it should remain subject to Spain rather than to either of the 
South American States. Those motives will readily pre- 
sent themselves to your mind ; they are principally founded 
upon an apprehension that, if possessed by the latter, it 
would, in the present state of things, be in greater danger of 


; becoming subject to some European Power than in its pres- 


ent condition. Althoughsuch are our own wishes and true 
interests, the President does not see on what ground he 
would be justified in interfering with any attempts which 
the South American States might think it for their interest, 
in the prosecution of a defensive war, to make upon the 
islands in question. I[f,indeed,an attempt should be made 
to disturb them, by putting armsin the hands of one portion 
of their populauon to destroy another, and which in its in 

fluence would endanger the peace ofa portion of the United 
States, the case migiit be different. Against such an attempt 
the United States (being informed that it was in contempla 

tion) have already protested and warmly remonstrated, in 
their communications last summer with the Government of 
Mexico; but the information lately communicated to us in 
this fegard, was accompanied by a solemn assurance that 
no such measures will, in any event, be resorted to; and 
that the contest, if forced upon them, will be carried on, on 
their part, with strict reference to the established rules of 
civilized warfare.” 


Mr. Buchanan, in his dispatch to Mr. R. M. 
Saunders, of June 17, 1848, said: 


‘With these considerations in view, the President be 
lieves. that the crisis has arrived when an effort should be 
made to purchase the Island of Cuba from Spain, and he 
has determined to intrust you with the performance of this 
most delicate and important duty. The attempt should be 
made, in the first instance, in a confidential conversation 
with the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs ; a written offer 
might produce an absolute refusal in writing, which would 
embarrass us hereafter in the acquisition of the island. Be- 
sides, from the incessant changes in the Spanish Cabinet and 
policy, our desire to make the purchase might thus be made 
known in an official form to foreign Governments,and arouse 
their jealousy and active opposition. Indeed, even if the pres- 
ent Cabinet should think tavorably of the proposition, they 
might be greatly embarrassed by having it placed on record ; 
for, in that event, it would almost certainly, through some 
channel, reach the Opposition, and become the subject of 
discussion in the Cortes. Such delicate negotiations, at least 
in their incipient stages, ought always to be conducted in 
confidential conversauon, and with the utmost secrecy and 
dispatch. 

** At your interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
you might introduce the subject by referring to the present 
distracted condition of Cuba, and the danger which exists 


that the population will make an attempt to accomplish a | 


revolution. This must be well known to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. {fn order to convince him of the good faith and 
friendship towards Spain with which this Government has 
acted, you might read to him the first part of my dispatch 
to General Campbell, and the order issued by the Secretary 
of War to the commanding general in Mexico, and to the 
officers having charge of the embarkation of our troops at 
Vera Cruz. You may then touch delicately upon the dan- 
ger that Spain may lose Cuba by a revolution in the island, 
or that it may be wrested from her by Great Britain, should 
a rupture take place between the two countries, arising 
out of the dismissal of Sir Henry Bulwer, and be retained 
to pay the Spanish debt due to the British bond-holders. 


| You might assure him that, whilst this Government is en- 


tirely satisfied that Cuba shal] remain under the dominion 


| of Spain, we should in any event resist its acquisition by 
| any other nation. 


And, finally, you might inform him that, 
under all these circumstances, the President had arrived at 
the conclusion that Spain might be willing to transfer the 


| island to the United States for a fair and ful consideration. 
| You might cite as a precedent, the cession of Louisiana to 


this country, by Napoleon, under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, when he was at the zenith of his power and 
glory. I have merely presented these topics in their natural 
order, and you can fill up the outline from the information 
communicated in this dispatch, as well as from your own 
knowledge of the subject. Should the Minister for Foreigh 
Affairs lend a favorable ear to your proposition, then the 
question of the consideration to be paid would arise, and 
you have been furnished with information in this dispatch 
which will enable you to discuss that question. 

- The President would be willing to stipulate for the pay- 
ment of $100,000,000. This, however, is the maximum 
price ; and if Spain should be willing to sell, you will use 
your best efforts to purchase it at a rate as much below that 
sum as practicable. In case you should be able to conclude 


a treaty, you may adopt as your model, so far as the same 
may be applicable, the two conventions of April 30, 1803, 
between France and the United States, for the sale and pur- 
The seventh and eighth articles of 


chase of Louisiana. 
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the first of these Conventions ought, if possible, to be omit- 
ted ; still, if this should be indispensable to the accomplish 
ment of the object, articles similar to them may be retained.”’ 


Mr. Everett, in his celebrated letter of Decem- 
ber 1, 1852, to the Comte de Sartiges, rejecting 
the joint proposition of the French and British 
Governments for a tripartite convention with the 
Untted States, disclaiming, severally and collect- 
ively, ail intention to obtain possession of the 
Island of Cuba, and respectively binding them- 
selves to discountenance all attempts to that effect 
on the part of any Power or individuals what- 
ever, said: 


‘* Spain, meantime, has retained of her extensive domin 
ions in this hemisphere but the two Islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. A respectful sympathy with the fortunes of an 
ancient ally and a gallant people, with whom the United 
States have ever maintained the most friendly relations, 
would, if no other reason existed, make it our duty to leave 
her in the undisturbed possession of this littl remnant of 
her mighty transatlantic empire. The President desires to 
do so. No word or deed of his will ever question her title 
or shake her possession. But can it be expected to last very 
long? Can it resist this mighty current in the fortunes of 
the world? Is it desirable that it should do so? Can it be 
for the interest of Spain to cling to a possession that can 
only be maintained by a garrison of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand troops, a powerful naval force, and an annual ex- 
penditure for both arms of the service of at least $12,000,000? 
Cuba, at this moment, costs more to Spain that the entire 
naval and military establishment of the United States costs 
the Federal Government. So far from being really injured 
by the loss of this island, there is no doubt that, were it 
peacefully transferred to the United States, a prosperous 
commerce between Cuba and Spain, resulting from ancient 
associations and common language and tastes, would be far 
more productive than the best contrived system of colonial 
taxation. Such, notoriously, has been the result to Great 
Britain of the establishment of the independence of the 
United States. The decline of Spain from the position 
which she held in the time of Charles V. is coeval with the 
foundation of her colonial system ; while within twenty-five 
years, and since the loss of most of her colonies, she has 
entered upon a course of rapid improvement unknown 
since the abdication of that emperor.”? 


Mr. Marcy, in his dispatch of July 23, 1853, 


to Mr. Pierre Soulé, says: 


“Sir: There are circumstances in the affairs of Spain, 
having a connection with this country, which give unusual 
importance at this time to the mission to that Government. 
The proximity of her remaining possessions in this hemis 
phere—the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico—to the United 
States, the present condition of the former, and the rumors 
of contemplated changes in its internal affairs, complicate 
our relations with Spain. The Island of Cuba, on account 
of its magnitude, situation, fine climate, and rich produe- 
tions, far superior in all respects to any in the West India 
group, is a very desirable possession to Spain, and, for the 
same reasons, very difficult for her to retain in its present 
state of dependence. The opinion generally prevails among 
the Européan nations that the Spanish dominion over it is 
insecure. This was clearly evinced by the alacrity with 
which both England and France, on oecasion of the late 
disturbances in Cuba, volunteered their aid to sustain the 
Spanish rule over it, and by their recent proposition to the 
United States for a tripartite convention to guaranty its pos- 
session to Spain. Without an essential change in her pres- 
ent policy, sucha change as she will most likely be unwill- 
ing to make, she cannot, it is confidently believed, long 
sustain, unaided, ber present connection with that island. 

** What will be its destiny after it shall cease to be a de- 
pendency of Spain, is a question with which some of the 
principal Powers of Europe have seen fit to concern them- 
selves, and in which the United States have a deep and ‘di- 
rect interest. 

‘© T had occasion, re ently, in preparing instructions for 
our Minister to London, to present the views of the Presi 
dent in relation to the interference of Great Britain, as well 
as of France, in * . * . Cuban affairs. To 
spare mysel{ the labor of again going over the same ground, 
I herewith furnish you with an extract from those instruc- 
tions. 

* The policy of the Government of the United States in 
regard to Cuba, in any contingency calling for our interpo- 
sition, will depend, in a great degree, upon the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, and cannot, therefore, now be pre- 
sented with much precision beyond what is indicated in the 
instructions before referred to. Nothing will be done en 
our partto disturb its present connection with Spain, unless 
the character of that connection should be so changed as to 
affect our present or prospective security. While the United 
Sfates would resist at every hazard the transference of 
Cuba to any European nation, they would exceedingly re- 
gret to see Spain resorting to any Power for assistance to 
uphold her rule over it. Such a dependence.on foreign aid 
would in effect invest the auxiliary with the character of a 
protector, and give it a pretext to interfere in our affairs, 
and also generally in those of the North American conti- 
nent. In case of collision with the United States, such 
protecting Power would be in a condition to make nearly 
the same use of that island to annoy us as it could do if it 
were the absolute possessor of it. 

‘Our Minister at Madrid, during the administration of 
President Polk, was instructed to ascertain if Spain was 
disposed to transfer Cuba to the United States for a liberal 
pecuniary consideration. I do not understand, however, 
that it was at the time the policy of this Government to ac 
quire that island, unless its inhabitants were very generally 
disposed to concur in the transfer. Under certain condi- 
tions the United States might be willing to purchase it; but 
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it is scarcely expected that you will find Spain, should you 


attempt te ascertain her views upon the subject, atall in- || gehemes of emancipation. Civil and servile war 
clined to enter into such a negotiation. There is reason to 


believe that she i@ under obligations to Great Britain and would soon follow; and Cuba would present, as 
France net to transter this island to the United States. |) Hayti now does, no traces of its former prosper- 
Were there nothing else to justily this belief but the prompt- || ity, but the ruins of its once noble mansions. Its 
ness with which these two Powers sent their naval forces | ‘ . . 

|} uncontrolie Ss oT re g- 
to her aid in the late Cuban di-turbances, the proposition | 1 . , lled ee enn by either Fy ance of Eng 
for & tripartite convention to gusranty Cuba to Spain, and, || '4"¢ would pe less dangerous and offensive to 
what is more significant than either of the above facts, the || Our southern States thana pretended independent 
sort of joint protest by England and France, to which [ ad- || black empire or republic 

, structions to Mr. Buchanan, against some — ; — . 

Vertes ta My instructions to Mir. Dacnenad, Agung: som of. I'he third and last alternative is annexation to 
the views presented in Mr. Everett’s letter of the 2d of De os s . . 
cember last to Mr. Sartiges, the French Minister, would || the United States. How and when is this to be 
alone be satisfactory proof of such an arrangement. Inde- || effected? By conquest or negotiation? Conquest, 
pendent of any embarrassment of this nature, there are | even without the hostile interference of another 
many other reasons for beleving that Spain will pertina | E . P } Ss . ld ne . c 
ciously hold on to Cuba, and that the separation, whenever uropean Fower than Spain, would be expensive; 
it takes place, will be the work of violence.” | but, with such interference, would probably in- 

| volve the whole civilized world in war, entail upon 

|, us the interruption, if not the loss, of our foreign 
| trade, and an expenditure far exceeding ony sum 
| which it has ever been contemplated to offer for 
|| the purchase of Cuba. It would, besides, in all 


From these and other extracts that might be 
presented, it is manifest that the ultimate acquisi- 
tion of Cuba has long been regarded as the fixed 
policy of the United States—necessary to the pro- 
gressive development of our system. All agree 
that the end is not only desirable, but inevitable. | 
Thé only difference of opinion is as to the time, 
mode, and conditions of obtaining it. 

The law of our national existence is growth. 
We cannot, if we would, disobey it. While we 
should do nothing to stimulate it unnaturally, we 
should be careful not to impose upon ourselves a 
regimen so strict as to prevent its healthful de- | 
velopment. The tendency of the age is the ex- 

yansion of the great Powers of the world. Eng- 
aa France, and Russia, all demonstrate the 
existence of this pervading principle. ‘Their 
growth, it is trae, only operates by the absorp- 
tion, partial or total, of weaker Powers—-generally 
of inferior races. So long as this extension of 
territory is the result of geographical position, a 
higher civilization, and greater aptitude for gov- 
ernment, and is not pursued in a direction to en- 
danger our safety or impede our progress, we 
have neither the right nor the disposition to find 
fault withit. Let England pursue her march of 
conquest and annexation in adi France extend 
her dominions on the soutbern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and advance her frontiers to the | 
Rhine, or Russia subjugate her barbarous neigh- 


the great injury or even total destruction of the 
industry of the island. Purchase, then, by nego- 


and, in the opinion of the committee, that cannot 
| be attempted with any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess, unless the President be furnished with the 
means which he has suggested in his annual mes- 
sage, and which the bill proposes to give him. 

Much has been said of the danger of confiding 
such powers to the Executive; and from the fierce- 
ness with which the proposition has been de- 
nounced, it might be supposed that it was without 
precedent. 
that we have three different acts upon the statute- 
book, placing large sums of money at the dispo- 
sition of the President for the purpose of aiding 
him in negotiations for the acquisition of territory. | 
The first isthe act of February 26, 1803. Although | 
its object was well known, namely: to be used | 
in negotiating for the purchase of Louisiana, the 
act does not indicate it. It placed two million 
dollars unreservedly at the disposition of the 


traordinary expense which may be incurred in the 





. ° ° . : . ae ry . 
of their protection, insist upon introducing their 


probability, lead to servile insurrection, and to | 


| tation, seems to be the only practicable course; | 


President, for the purpose of defraying any *‘ ex- || 





anuary 24. 


Senate. | 














will offend the Spanish pride, be regarded as a 
| insult, and rejected with contempt; that instead 
| of promoting a consummation that all] admit to 
be desirable, it will have the opposite tendene 
If this were true, it would be a conclusive = 
| gument against the bill; but a brief considera. 
tion will show the fallacy of these views. For 
many years, our desire to ‘purchase Cuba has 
been known to the world. Seven years since 
President Fillmore communicated to Congress 
| the instructions to our ministers on that subject 
with all the correspondence connected with jx’ 
| In that correspondence will be found three letters 
from Mr. Saunders, detailing conversations held 
with Narvaez and the Minister of Foreign Rela. 
tions, in which he notified them of his authori: 
to treat for the purchase of Cuba; and while the 
reply was so decided as to preclude him from 
making any direct proposition, yet no intimation 
was given that the suggestion was offensive. An 
| why should it be so? We simply say to Spain, 
'| you have a distant possession, held by a preca. 
|| rious tenure, which is almost indispensable to 


|| us for the protection of our commerce, and may, 
| from its peculiar position, the character of its 
| population, and the mode in which. it is goy. 
| erned, lead, at any time, to a rupture which both 
| nations would deprecate. This possession, rich 
| though it be in all the elements of wealth, yields 
to your treasury a net revenue not amounting, 
‘| on the average of a series of years, to the hup- 
| dredth part of the price we are prepared to give 
| you for it. True, you have heretofore refused to 


| 
| 
| 


So far is this from being the case, || consider our propenition | but circumstances are 


changing daily. hat may not have suited you 

| in 1848, may now be more acceptable. Should 
a war break out in Europe, Spain can scarce! 
hope to escape being involved in it. The people 


|, of Cuba naturally desire to have a voice in the 


government of the island. They may seize the 
| occasion to proclaim their independence, and you 
| May regret not having accepted the rich indem- 
nity we offer. 

| Buteven these arguments will not be pressed 
| upon unwilling ears. Our minister will not broach 


| 


bors in Asia; we shall look upon their progress, 
if not with favor, at least with indifference. We 
claim on this hemisphere the same privilege that 
they exercise on the other— 


‘** Hane veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.”’ 


In this they are but obeying the laws of their 


intercourse between the United States and foreign the subject until he shall have good reason to be- 
nations.’’ Second. The act of February 13, 1806, |! lieve that it will be favorably entertained. Such 
using precisely the same phraseology, appropri-4) an opportunity may occur when least expected. 
ates two million dollars, it being understood thatit || Spain is the country of coups d’etat and pronun- 
was to be used in negotiating for the purchase of |} ciamentos. The all-powerful minister of to-day 
Florida, | may be a fugitive to-morrow. With the forms 





same conditions, $30,000,000 to make a treaty | 
alternatives in the future of Cuba: First, posses- || with Spain for the purchase of the Island of Cuba. | 
sion by one of the great European Powers. This It will be perceived that this bill defines strictly 
we have declared to be incompatible with our |) the object to which the amount appropriated shall | 
safety, and have announced to the world thatany || be applied; and in this respect allows a much | 
attempt to consummate it will be resisted by all | narrower range of discretion to the present Ex- 
the means in our power. When first we made || ecutive than the acts of 1803 and 1806 gave to 
this declaration, we were comparatively feeble. || Mr. Jefferson. In those cases the object of the 
The struggle would have been fearful and un- |, appropriation was as well known to the country 
equal; but we were prepared to make it at what- |; and to the world, as if it had been specifically 
ever hazard, That declaration has often been | stated. The knowledge of that fact did not then 
repeated since. With a population nearly tripled, || in the slightest degree tend to defeat the intended 
our financial resources and our means, offensive | object, nor can it do so now. Under our form of 
and defensive, increased in an infinitely larger || Government we have no state secrets. With fs, | 
preperuon, we cannot now shrink from an issue || diplomacy has ceased to be enveloped with the 
that all were then ready to meet. mysteries that of yore were considered insepa- 
The second alternative is the independence of | rable from its successful exercise. Directness in 
the island. This independence could only be || our policy, and frankness in its avowal, are, in 
nominal; it never could be maintained in fact. It |; conducting our foreign intercourse, not less essen- 
would eventually fall under some protectorate, | tial to the maintenance of our national character 
open or disguised. If under ours, annexation ] and the permanent interests of the Republic than 
would soon follow, as certainly as the shadow | are the same qualities to social position and the 





' 
| 
| 





follows the substance. An European protecto- || advancement of honest enterprise in private life. 
rate could not be tolerated. The closet philanthro- Much has been said of the indelicacy of this 
pists of England an! France would, as the price || mode of proceeding. That the offer to purchase 


| nish it, 
The bill now reported appropriates, under the || 


The act of 3d March, 1847, ” making further || ofa representative government, it is, in fact, a des- 
organization. When they cease to grow, they | ®Pppropriation to bring the existing war with Mex- 
a Ra . > . 99 
will se0n commence that period of decadence || ico to a speedy and honorable conclusion,’’ has 
which is the fate of all nations as of individual | been adopted as the model on which the present 
i} Soe a 
man. || billis framed. Its preamble states that— 
The question of the annexation of Cuba to the ** Whereas, in the adjustnent of so many complicated 
T > Shs ; i. aetna a questions as now exist between the two countries, it may 
United folate ey: se Wey at, 18 & question but of possibly happen that an expenditure of money will be called | 
time. The fruit that was not ripe when John 


for by the stipulations of any treaty which may be entered 
’ rye « 
Quincy Adams penned his dispatch to Mr. For- |, into: Thereiore, the sum of $3,000,000 be, and the same is 


syth, (it has not yet been severed from its native | bereby, appropriated, to enable the President to conclude a 
enka. on he anticipated ) is now mature. Shall it || treaty of peace, limits, and boundaries, with the Republic | 
, , = ° 


~ of Mexico; to be used by him in the event said treaty, when | 
be plucked by a friendly hand, prepared to com- ‘ 


| signed by the authorized agents of the two Governments, 
pensate its proprietor with a princely guerdon? |) and duly ratified by Mexico, shall cali for the expenditure | 
or shall it fall decaying to the ground ? 


of the same, or any part thereof.” 
As Spain cannot long maintain her grasp on | 
this distant colony, there are but three possible 


|| potism sustained by the bayonet; a despotism tem- 


| pered only by frequent, violent, and bloody revo- 
lutions. nse financial condition is one of extreme 
| embarrassment. A crisis may arise when even 
| the dynasty may be overthrown unless a large 
| sum of money can be raised forthwith. Spain will 
be in the position of the needy possessor of land 
he cannot cultivate, having all the pride of one to 
whom it has descended through a long ling of an- 
| cestry, but his necessities are a than his 
will; he must have money. A thrifty neighbor 
whose domains it wili round off is at hand to fur- 
He retains the old mansion, but sells 
what will relieve him from immediate ruin. 

The President, in his annual message, has told 
us that we should not, if we could, acquire Cuba 
by any other means than honorable negotiation, 
unless circumstances which he does not antici- 
pate render a departure from such a course justi- 
fiable, under the imperative and overruling law 
of self-preservation. He also tells us that he de- 
sires to renew the negotiations, and it may become 
indispensable to success that he should be intrusted 
with the means for making an advance to the 
Spanish Government immediately after the sign- 
ing of the treaty, without waiting the ratification 
of it by the Senate. This, in point of fact, is an 
appeal to Congress for an expression of its opin- 
ion on the propriety of renewing the negotiation. 
Should we fail to give him the means which may 
be indispensable to success, it may well be con- 
sidered by the President as an intimation that we 
do not desire the acquisition of the island. 

It has been asserted that the people of Cuba do 
not desire a transfer to the United States. If this 
were so, it would present a very serious objection 
to the measure. The evidence on which. it is 
based is, that on the receipt of the President’s 
message, addresses were made by the municipal 
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35TH Conc....2p Sess. Report on the Acquisition of Cuba. SENATE. 
authorities of Havana, and other towns, protest- || We have,since the conclusion of the Ashburton | Another effect of this measure, which should 


ing their devotion to the Crown, and their hostil- |! 
ity to the institutions of the United States. Any 
one who has had an opportunity of observing the 
persuasive influence of the bayonet, in countries 
here it rules supreme, will know how much 
value to attach to such demonstrations of popu- \ 
iar sentiment. There can be no doubt that an | 
immense majority of the people of Cuba are not 
oniyin favor, but ardently desirous of annexation 
ey the United States. It would be strange, in- 
deed, if they were not so; deprived of all influ- 
ence, even in the local affairs of the island—un- 
represented in the Cortes—governed by succes- 
sive hordes of hungry officials, sent from the 
mother country to acquire fortunes to be enjoyed 
at home; having no sympathy with the people, 
among whom they are mere sojourners, and upon 
whom they look down as inferiors; liable to be ar- 
rested atany moment on the mosttrifling charges; 
tried by military courts or submissive judges, re- 
movable at pleasure; punished at the discretion 
of the captain general—they would be less than | 
men if they were contented with their yoke. But | 
we have the best authorify, from the most relia- 
ble sources, for asserting that nearly the entire 
native population of Cuba desires annexation. 

Apprehensions have been expressed by some 
southern s'atesmen, of perils resulting from the 
different elements composing the population, and 
the supposed mixture of races. They are not jus- 
tified by the facts. The entire population, by the 
census of 1850, was 1,247,230, of which 605,560 
were Whites, 205,570 free colored, and 436,100 
slaves. 

Allowing the sameannual percentage of increase 
for each class, as shown by comparison with the 
previous census, the total population now is about 
1,586,000, of which 742,000 are whites, 263,000 
free colored, and 581,000 slaves. There is good 
reason to suppose that the slaves considerably 
exceed the estimated number, it having been, until 
very recently, the interest of the proprietor to 
understate it. The feeling of caste or race, is as 
marked in Cuba as in the United States. The 
white creole is as free from all taift of African 
blood as the descendant of the Goth on the plains | 
of Castile. There isa numerous white peasantry, 
brave, robust, sober, and honest, not yet perhaps \ 


i} 
| 
ti 
| 
| 


| 
1} 
} 


of the citizen of a free Republic, but who, from 
his organization, physical and mental, is capable 
of being elevated by culture to the same level with 
the educated Cubans, who, as a class, are as re- || 
fined, well-informed, and fitted for self-government | 
asmen of any class of avy nation can be who have 
not inhaled with their breath the atmosphere of 
freedom. 
Many of them accompanied by their families | 
are to be met with every summer at our cities and 
watering places, observing and appreciating the 
working.of our form of Government and its mar- 
velous results; many seeking, until the arrival of || 
more auspicious days, an asylum from the op- | 
pression that has driven them from their homes; 
while hundreds of their youths in our schools and | 
colleges are acquiring our language and fitting || 
themselves hereafter, it is to be hoped at no dis- || 
tant day, to play a distinguished part in their own | 
legislative halls, or in the councils of the nation. || 
These men, who are the great proprietors of || 
the soil, are opposed to the continuance of the || 
African slave trade, which is carried on by Span- | 
lards from the peninsula, renegade Americans, |, 
and other adventurers from every clime and coun- || 
try, tolerated and protected by the authorities of || 
Cuba of every grade. 
Were there a sincere desire to arrest the slave | 
trade, it could be as effectually put down by Spain 
as it has been by Brazil. Cuba and Porto Rico 
are now the only marts for this illegal traffic; and 
if the British Government had been as intent 
upon enforcing its treaty stipulations with Spain | 
for its abolition as it has been in denouncing 
abuses of our flag, which we cannot entirely pre- 
Vent, this question would long since have ceased 
to be a source of irritating discussion, it may be 
of possible future difficulty. Those who desire 
to extirpate the slave trade may find in their sym- || 
pany for the African a motive to support this | 
li, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| cost of this squadron is at least $800,000. The | 
| cost In seventeen years amounts to $13,600,000, 


| tivity. 
| years. 
of Africa are exclusively for the Spanish islands. 


| was prohibited in 1808. 


treaty in 1842, kept up a squadron on the coast | 
of Afri¢a for the suppression of the slave trade, | 
and we are still bound tocontinue it. Theannual 


and this, too, with results absolutely insignificant. 
It appears, from a report of a select committee of 
the British House of Commons, made in March, | 
1850, that the number of slaves exported from 
Africa had sunk down in 1842, (the very year in 
which the Ashburton treaty was concluded,) to 
nearly thirty thousand. In 1843 it rose to fifty- 
five thousand. In 1846 it was seventy-six thou- 
Band} in 1847 it was eighty-four thousand, and 
was then inastate of unusualactivity. Sir Charles 
Hotham, one of the most distinguished officers of 
the British navy, and who commanded on the 
coast of Africa for several years, was examined 
by that select committee. He said that the force || 
under his command was ina high state of dis- | 
ciptine; that his views were carried out by his | 
officers to his entire satisfaction; that, so far from | 
having succeeded in stopping the slave trade, he | 
had not even crippled it to the extent of giving it 

a permanent check; that the slave trade had been |! 


| regulated by the commercial demand for slaves, 
|.and had been little affected by the presence of his 
| squadron, and that experience had proven the 


system of repression by cruisers on the coast of 
Africa futile—this, too, when the British squad- 
ron counted twenty-seven vessels, comprising sev- 
eral steamers, carrying about three hundred guns 
and three thousand men. The annual expense of 


'the squadron is about $3,500,000, with auxil- | 
iary establishments on the coast costing at least 


$1,500,000 more—a total cost annually of $5,000,- 


| 000 in pursuance of a system which experience 


has proved to be futile. . 
In 1847, the Brazilian slave trade was in full ac- | 

It has been entirely suppressed for several | 

The slaves now shipped from the coast 


It is not easy to estimate the number. From the } 
best data, however, it is supposed now to be from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand per year. It would 
cease to exist the moment we acquire possession 
of the Island of Cuba. 

The importation of slaves into the United States 
Since then, a period of 
more than fifty years, but one case has occurred | 
of its violation—that of the Wanderer, which has 
recently excited so much attention. 

Another consequence which should equally en- | 
list the sympathies of philanthropists, excepting | 
that class whose tears are only shed for those of | 
evon hue, and who turn with indifference from the 
sufferings of men of any other complexion, is the 
suppression of the infamous Coolie traflic—a | 
traffic so much the more nefarious as the Chinese 


| is elevated above the African in the scale of cre- 
| ation; more civilized, more intellectual, and there- 


fore feeling more acutely the shackles of the slave- 
ship and the harsh discipline of the overseer, | 
The number of Chinese shipped for Cuba, since | 
the commencement of the traffic up to March last, | 
is 28,777; of whom 4,134 perished on the passage. | 
From that date up to the close of the year, the 
number landed at Havana was 9,449. We blush 


| to say that three fourths of the number were trans- | 


ported under the American and British flags— 
under the flags of the two countries that have been 
the most zealous for the suppression of the Afri- | 
can slave trade. The ratio of mortality on the 
passage was 143 per cent., and a much larger pro- 
portion of these wretched beings were landed in 
an enfeebled condition. Coming, too, from a tem- 
perate climate, they are not capable of enduring | 
the exposure of the tropical sun in which the Af- | 
rican delights to bask. When their allotted time | 
of service shall have been completed, the small | 
remnant of the survivors will furnish conclasive | 
evidence of the barbarity with which they are | 
treated. The master feels no interest in his tem- | 
porary slave beyond that of extracting from him | 
the greatest possible amount of labor during the 
continuance of his servitude. His death, or in- 
capacity to labor at the end of his term, is to the 
master a matter of as much indifference as is the 
fate of the operative employed in his mill to the | 
Manchestey spinner. 


recommend it most strongly to the humanitarians, 
will be the better treatment and increased happi- 
ness of the slaves now existing in the island, that 
would inevitably flow from it. Asa general rule, 
the slave is well treated in proportion to his pro- 
ductiveness and convertible value; as an expensive 
instrument is more carefully handled than one of 
less cost. When the importation of slaves from 
abroad is arrested, the home production affords 
the only means of supplying the increasing demand 
for labor. It may be assumed as an axiom of po- 
litical economy, that the increase of population, 
if not the only true test, is the most reliable, of 
the average well-being of the class to which it is 
applied. Tried by this test, the slave of the Uni- 
ted States affords a very high standard as com- 
pared even with the white population of our fa- 
vored land. But when comparison is made with 


| the statistics of African slavery in all European 


colonies, the resultsare startling. Since Las Casas, 
in his zeal for the protection of the Indian, orig- 
inated the African slave trade, it is estimated that 
the whole number transported to the New World 
has been about 8,375,000. Of these, we, in our 
colonial condition, and since, have only received 
about 375,000. sy natural increase, after deduct- 
ing all who are free, we had, in 1850, 3,204,000 
slaves of the African race. These, allowing the 
same percentage of increase for nine years, as 
the census returns show during the last decennial 
period, would now number over 4,300,000; while, 
from the same data, the free colored population 
would amount to 496,000. The British West In- 
dia colonies received about 1,700,000. The whole 
population of those islands, including Jamaica 
and Trinidad, acquired fiom the Spaniards, and 
gritish Guiana, black, white, and mixed, is but 
1,062,639. ‘The Spanish and other West India 
Islands received about 3,000,000. This is very 
much more than their entire population to-day. 
The proportion may vary in some of the colonies, 
but the general result will be found everywhere 
the same; a very much less number now exist- 
ing of African descent, either pure or mixed, than 
have been imported from Africa. 

There is another aspect in which this proposi- 
tion may be viewed, which is deserving of serious 
consideration. It is forcibly putin the President’s 
annual message that the multiplied aggressions 
upon the persons and property of our citizens by 
the local authorities of Cuba, for many years 
past, present, in the person of the captain-general, 
the anomaly of absolute power to inflict injury 
without any corresponding faculty to redress it. 
He can, almost in sight of our shores, confiscate, 
without just cause, the property of an American 
citizen, or incarcerate his person; but, if applied 
to for redress, we are told that he cannot act with- 
out consulting his royal mistress, at Madrid. 
There we are informed that itis necessary to await 
the return of a report of the case, which is to be 
obtained from Cuba; and many years elapse be- 
fore it is ripe for decision. These delays, in most 
instances, amount to an absolute denial of justice. 
And even when the obligation of indemnity is ad- 
mitted, the state of the treasury or a change of 
ministry is pleaded as an excuse for hear | 
payment. ‘This would long since have justifie 
us in resorting to measures of reprisal that would 
have necessarily led to war, and ultimately re- 
sulted in the conquest of the island. Indeed, such 
is the acute sense of those wrongs prevatling 
among our people, that nothing but our rigid neu- 
trality laws, which, so long as they remain unre- 
pealed or unmodified, a Chief Magistrate, acting 
under the sanction of his official oath to see that 
the laws be faithfully executed, is bound to en- 
force, has prevented the success of organized indi- 
vidual enterprises that would long ere this have 
revolutionized theisland. Itisin part, probably, 
for this cause that the President has recommended 
the policy which this bill embodies, and the world 
cannot fail to recognize, in its adoption by Con- 
gress, a determination to maintain him in his ef- 
forts to preserve untarnished our national char- 
acter for justice and fair dealing. 

The effects of the acquisition of Cuba will be 
no less beneficial in its commercial than in its po- 
litical and moral aspects. ‘The length of the 1sl- 
‘and is about seven hundred and seventy miles, 
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with an average breadth of about forty miles, com- 
prising an area of thirty-one thousand four hundred 
and sixty-eight square miles. The soil is fertile, 
climate genial, and its ports the finest in the world. 
Havana is more familiarly known to us; for apart 
from our extensive trade, which employs several 
hundred American vessels, thousands of our cit- 


izens have touched at that port in our steamers, * 


on their way to California or New Orleans. 
They have all carried away with them vivid 
recollections of its magnificent harbor, and have 
breathed ardent prayers that their next visit 
should be hailed by the stars and stripes floating 
from the Moro. And yet Cubacan boast of sev- 
eral other harbors equally safe and more exten- 
sive than that of Havana. 

In 1855, the importations, by official custom- 
house returns, Were $31,216,000, the exports were 
$34,803,000° As duties are levied on exports as 
well as imports, there can be no exaggeration in 
these returns, and the real amountis undoubtedly 
conside rably larger. 

When we consider that more than two thirds 
of the whole area of the island is susceptible of 
culture, and that not atenth part of it is now cul- 
tivated, we may form some idea of the immense 
development which would be given to its industry 
by a change from a system of monopoly and des- 
potism to free trade and free insututions. What- 
ever may be the enhanced cost of production, 
caused by the increased value of labor, it will be 
nearly if not quite compensated by the removal 
of export duties; and of those levied on articles 
produced in the United States, which are now by 
unjust discrimination virtually excluded from con- 
sumption. It is not possible, within the limits 
which your committee have prescribed to them- 
selves for this report, to cite more than a few of 
the most important. Of flour, on an average of 
three years, from 1845 to 1850, there were im- 
ported from the United States 5,642 barrels, pay- 
ing a duty of $108] per barrel. From other 
countries, and it is believed exclusively from 
Spain, 223,002 barrels, paying a duty of $2 52 
per barrel; a discrimination against our flour of 
nearly two hundred per cent. on its present aver- 
age value ip our markets. On lard, of which the 
importation from the United States was 10,168,000 
pounds, a duty is levied of $4 per quintal, while 
of olive oil 8,481,000 pounds were imported, which 
1s chiefly used as its substitute, paying a duty of 
87 cents per guintal, Of beef, dry and jerked, but 
389,161 pounds were imported from the United 
States, paying a duty of $1 96 per quintal, while 
the importation from other quarters, principally 
from Buenos Ayres, was 30,544,000 pounds, pay- 
ing a duty of $1 17, the difference being, in fact, 
a protection of the Spanish flag which thus enjoys 
a monopoly of this branch of trade. To-day, 
with its increased population and wealth, it is fair 
to presume that, were Cuba annexed to the Uni- 
ted States, with the stimulus afforded by low 
prices, her annual consumption of our flour 
would be 600,000 barrels; of our lard, 25,000,000 
pounds; of our beef, 20,000,000, and of pork, the 
most solid and nutritious food for the laborer, 
10,000 000 pounds. The same ratio of increase 
would be exhibited in our whole list of exports. 
Many articles that now appear not at all, or in 
very limited quantties, would force their way into 
general consumption. The Spanish flag, deprived 
of the advantage of discriminating duues of ton- 
nage and impost, would soon abandon a compe- 
titon which it could not sustain on equal terms, 
and the whole carrying trade, foreign and domes- 
tic, would fall into the hands of our enterprising 
merchants and ship-owners, but chiefly those of 
the horthern and middie States, while the farmer 
of the west would have a new and constantly in- 
creasing market open to him for the products of 
the soil. With all the disadvantages under which 
we now labor, the American vessels entering the 
‘pies of Havana alone last year numbered nine 

vundred and fifty-eight, with a tonnage of 403,479. 
To what figure will this be extended when ours 
shail be the national flag of Cuba? 

The cultivation of sugar is the chief basis of |! 
the wealth and prosperity of Cuba, The aver- || 
age annual production, exclusive of what is con- || 
sumed in the island, is about 400,000 tons; that || 
of Louisiana, about 175,000 tons. The whole || 
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amount of cane sugar, from which Europe and the 
United States is supplied, is estimated at 1,273,000 
tons; of this, Cuba and Louisiana now furnish 
somewhat more than forty-five per cent. Isitex- 
travagant to predict that, with Cuba annexed, we 
should in a few years have as complete control of 
this great staple, which has long since ceased to 
be a luxury, and become almost a necessity of 
life, as we now have of cotton? 

There is one other consideration, of minor im- 
portance, when compared with the vast political 
interests involved in the question of acquisition; 
it is that of cost. Ten years past, as appears 
from the published correspondence, our Minister 
at Madrid was authorized to offer $100,000,000 as 
the extreme price for the purchase of Cuba. If 
that was its value then, something may be added 
to itnow. Assuming it to be $25,000,000 more, 
the annual interest, without reference to the prob- 
able premiam which would be realized from a 
loan, bearing five per cent. interest, would be 
$6,250,000. Of the imposts of $31,216,000 in 
1856, your committee have not before them the 
means of ascertaining the proportion coming from 
the United States. From the summary of Balan- 
zas Generales, from 1848 to 1854, in the report of 
Commercial Relations, volume 1, page 187, it may, 
however, be fairly assumed to be somewhat more 
than one fourth, or about $8,000,000. This pro- 
portion would doubtless be largely increased. 
Admitting it to be $16,216,000, it woulddeave a 
balance of $15,000,000 on which duties could be 
levied. Under our present tariff, the average rate 
of duties is about eighteen.and one eighth per 
cent.; but as the articles on our free list are of very 
limited consumption in Cuba, the average there 
would be at least twenty per cent. This would 
yield a revenue from eustoms of $3,000,000. But 
under the stimulus of free trade and free institu- 
tions, with the removal of many burdens from the 
consumer, it would necessarily be greatly and 
speedily augmented. It would be a moderate cal- 
culation to say that in two years it would reach 
$4,000,000. On the other hand, it may be said 
that our expenditure would be largely increased. 
Such is not the opinion of your committee. On 
the contrary, it is believed, from the greater secu- 
rity of our foreign relations resulting from the 
settlement of this long agitated and disturbing 
question, our naval expenditure might be safely 
reduced, while no addition to our military estab- 
lishment Would be required. It has already been 
shown that an annual saving of $800,000 may be 
effected by withdrawing the African squadron, 
when its services will no longer be necessary. 
Thus our expenditure for the interest on the debt 
incurred by the acquisition would be credited 
by $4,800,000, leaving an annual balance of but 
$1,425,000 to the debit of the purchase. Is this 
sum to be weighed in the balance with the advant- 
ages, political and commercial,which would result 
from it? Your committee think that it should 
not. 

A few words on the wealth and resources of 
Cuba, and your committee will close this report, 


| which has swollen to dimensions not incommen- 


surate with the importance of the. subject, but 
which, it may be feared, will, under the pressure 
of other business during this short session, be 
considered as unduly trespassing on the attention 
of the Senate. The amount of taxes that can be 
levied upon any people, without paralyzing their 
industry, and arresting their material progress, is 
the experimentum crucis of the fertility of the land 
they inhabit. Tried by this test, Cuba will favor- 
ably compare with any country on either side of 
the Atlantic. 

Your committee have before them the last Cu- 
ban budget, which presents the actual receipts 
and expenditures for one year, with the estimates 
for the same for the next sig months. The in- 
come derived from direct taxes, customs, mo- 
nopolies, lotteries, &c., is $16,303,950. The ex- 


— are $16,299,663. This equilibrium of the 


udget is accounted for by the fact that the sur- | 
plus revenue is remitted to Spain. It figures under 
the head of ‘* Stenciones de la Peninsula,’’ and 
amounts to $1,404,059, and is the only direct pe- | 
cuniary advantage Spain: derives from the pos- | 
session of Cuba, and even this sum very much | 
exceeds the average net revenue remitted from | 
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that island, all the expenses of the army and 
navy employed at or near Cuba being paid by th, 
island. ‘The disbursements are those of oe 
eral administration of the island, those of Havana 
and other cities being provided for by specia| fe 
posts and taxes. r 

It may be moderately estimated that the per 
sonal exactions of Spanish officials amount t, 
$5,000,000 per annum, thus increasing the ex. 
penses of the Government of Cuba, apart from 
those which, with us, would be considered as 
county or municipal, to the enormous sym of 
$21,300,000, or about $13 50 per head fo, the 
whole population of the island, free and slave. 
Under this system of government, and this ex. 
cessive taxation, the population has, for a series 
of years, steadily increased at the mean rate of 
three per cent. per annum, about equal to that of 
the United States. 

Since the reference of the bill to the committee 
the President, in response to a resolution of tho 
Senate requesting him, if not incompatible wit) 
the public interest, to communicate to the Senate 
any and all correspondence between the Goverp. 
mentof the United States and the Government of 
her Catholic Majesty relating to any proposition 
for the purchase of the Island of Cuba, which 
correspondence has not been furnished to either 
House of Congress, informs us that no such cor- 
respondence has taken place which has not al- 
ready been communicated to Congress. He takes 
occasion to repeat what he-said in his annual 
message, that it is highly important, if not indis- 
pensable to the success of any negotiation for the 
purchase, that the measure should receive the 
previous sanction of Congress. 

This emphatic reiteration of his previous re- 
commendation throws upon Congress the respon- 
sibility of failure if withheld. Indeed, the infer- 
ence is sufficiently clear that, without some 
expression of opinion by Congress, the President 
will not feel justified in renewing negotiations. 

The committee beg leave to append hereto vari- 
ous tables concerning statistical details of matters 
treated of in this report. 

All of which is-respectfully submitted. 
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No, 2.—Statement of the.aggregate of revenue and expend- 
_ iture of the Island of Cuba. 
REVENUE. 

Section 1.—Contributions and imports...... $3,026,833 69 
Section 2-—CUSLOMS ss seseeeceereeeeeeces - 9,807,878 87 
Section 3.—Taxes and monopolies......... 1,069,795 44 
Section A ow LOOTED sb ico 000 naan seseeeesss "6,719,200 00 
Section 5.—State property... 1)9,285 94 
section 6.—COMUiNgenCieS .... ++ eeeeereeeers 595,928 94 |) 


——— 
7 $21,338,928 88 | 

Deduct for sums paid as portions of the for- 
feitures UNEF SCIZUTES.. 6. ceeeeeseeeveees 


ween eee tees 


12,972 88 || 


cc ccee cocces cece eGel se, 900 00 





Actual total.......++ 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Section 1.—Grace and justice $712.755 00 
5,866,538 36 
7,645,145 43 
2,386,634 16 


Section 3.—Exchequer.......cceseccensess 
: : Ordinary expenses 
Section 4. § dinary expense 








Extraordinary expenses........ 1,190,700 37 

Section 5.—Executive Department........ 2,115,833 12 
Section 6.—Attentions (remittances) of the 

POMINAWIR sco ovs crcccccescves 1,404,059 00 

Wine cusvessansdbaves Weuets .sveeetun $21,321,665 44 





*From this sum should be deducted $5,022,400, which 
figures among the expenditures of the exchequer under the 
Government guaranty of prizes in the lotteries, and which is 
included in the sum of $7,645,145 43 set down as expended 
by that department. This leaves a net revenue from that 


source of $1,697,200, and a total net revenue of $16,105 96. 


No. 3.—Comparative statement of the number of sea-going vessels entering the port of Havana for the years named. 
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_ : : , . | Aggregate of 
American. Spanish. English. | French. Other nations. | each month. 
| 
= = = = = = s & S = 
= = 5 5 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Z = Z = z = Zz = | 2 > Z o 
—————eeeor } en ec | ——]} —_ — eter — 
January, 1858......+ 101 | 44,162; 54] 10,803} 13] 6,256 1| 1,050 14| 3,845} 183 | 66,116 
February,  ‘* seecese 7 37,367 | 29 5.996 22 9,976 3} 1636). 13 3,710) 146 | 58,684 
March, W: epee 781 44,402 | 32 7,022 ll 4,884 5} 3,948 9 9.756 158 | 63,012 
April, OS eosanee } 102 | 42,492 66.4 13,523 21 9,347 2 1,238 21 6,053 | 212 72,653 
en. ie os .| 102 | 42,359) 81] 18,961 15] 5,940 3} 1,176} 10] 3,085) 211 | 71,521 
June, 66 Snviper 69 | 29,836 65 | 14,895 ll 5,184 2 | 709; 13 4,372} 160 | 54,996 
July, $e Send 54 | 20,409} 67 | 15,058; 10} 4,181 1 | 336| 12) 4,817) 144} 44,751 
August, Sabine 48 | 20,768} 33] 10,256) 11] 5,324 1} 299} 10] 3,998] 103} 40,575 
September, wie er 60 | 21,097 | 18 4,626 10 5,443 2 | 1,056 12 3,371 102 | 35,587 
October, 6 edsecd 78 35,540 56 12.976 | 15 7,500 Q | 748 10 3,323} 161 | 60,087 
November, “ ..cecoce 69 | 30,313 66 17,729 7 4,052 3 | 853 | 15 3,390 } 160 56.340 
Décember, “© ..escoe 95 23,825 86 19,182 15 6,090 l 614 | 12 3,782 209 55,493 
Total for 1858......... | 958 | 392,572 653 | 151,027} 16] 74,127 25 | 12,662 79 | 46,432 1,949 + 679,815 
Tote Ror We in aw beens 909 | 406,873 | 684 | 153,651 152 | 64,110 67 | 28,760; 141 42,972 1,953 | 696,366 
66 1856......... | 883 | 384,752] 652 | 159,534 131 | 59,013 62 | 20,133} 132 | 38,993 / 1,815 | 662A26 
6 Miccccence 889 | 379,327 | 527 120,881 116 | 49,963; 122 33,522 | 113 29,462 | 1,717 | 613,155 
6 Wn aeek babs 903 | 336,998 | 571 | 111,823] 122 | 59,556 69 | 18,790; 127 | 30,027 | 1,782 | 557,186 
CT dk ieee 813 | 304,138 | 553] 111,029] 136 | 58,324 93 | 20,877 122 | 33,030 1,717 | 527,402 
6 Backed ares 750 | 308,120 | 578 | 114,338 143 | 55,427 52 12,538 | 124 29,782 1,647 | 520,196 
wer Eee | 856 | 344,046 550 } 114,216 191 58,308 47 | 11,124} 156 | 40,789 | 1,800 | 568,483 
iS ata ss buss 634 | 298,299 | 541 | 107,230 164 | 65,136 51 | 12,466 | 152 | 40,337 | 1,542 423,468 





No. 4.—Table of the total production of sugar, consump- 
tion, §c. Tons. 


OURO CUGRE odes ci dste dc dwuncccceccudces pececempt gene 
Palm sugar...... SEGe been sacs Rélece 100,000 
Beet-root SUgAPr..ccca seve cccccccccccsccescscces, 164,822 
Maple sugar..... Coweceoaseres esee 20,2476 


TOtAl cece cccccececs vccece cavscccccecs covedydtaytaor 


eee ewes eeeeee 


eee ewe renee 








But the quantity of sugar from which the Uni- 
ted States, England, Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean is to be supplied, reaches one million two 
hundred and seventy-three thousand tons. Thus, 


| for the three hundred million souls who are de- 
poe on it, it gives but about eight pounds per 
ead, while the consumption in England is triple 


that pany, see in the United States twenty || 


pounds per head. The use of suggr in the world 
is rapidly increasing. In France it has doubled 
in thirty years. It has increased more than fifty 
Be cent. in England in fifteen years. In the 





ollverein it has quadrupled. The following table | 


will show the imports and production of sugar in 
Great Britain, France and the United States, dur- 
ing many years: 


Consumption of Sugar in Great Britain, France, and United States. 





























eat Sugar-duty paid in France aaah | United States Maiti 
. oot << Sie ca, Ok ae ola amount. 
Colonial. | Foreign. | Beet-root.| Total. Foreign. |Louisiana.,| Total. 

: Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. Per cent. 
BON voisaxcneoasee 74,515 12,042 | 27,162 | 114,719 | 203,200 65,601 38.000 | 103,606 49.52 
1842...... Site 4 77,443 8,210 | 35,070 | 110,723 | 193,823} 69,474] 39,200 | 108,674 45.42 
BOD casn'cands cane 79,455 9.695 | 29,155 | 118,215 | 204,016 | 28,854] 64,360 93,214 42.30 
TOA: wseUphpbise « 87,382 | 10,269 | 32/075 | 129,626 | 206,000 | 83,801 | 44,400 | 128,206 41.82 
IAB. 5 pte eveneynn 90,958 11,542 | 35,132 | 137,632 | 242,831 | 88,336 | 45,000 | 133,336 40.40 
i ee ie ay 78,632 15,185 | 46.845 | 140,662 | 261,932 | 44,974 | 83,028 | 128,002| 41.85 
MOET viahs' Seva yesh 87,826 9,626 | 52,369 | 349,821 | 290,275 | 98,410 | 71,040 | 169,450 34.95 
BURG pe 48,371 9,540 | 48,103 | 106,014 | 309,424 | 104,214 | 107,000 | 211,214 29.40 
ROME: ineai'vsa.es ka 4b 63,335 18.979 | 43,793 | 126,107 | 299,041 | 103,121 | 99,180 | 202,301 31.00 
SOBs do nd sein eenes 50,996 | 23,862 | 67,297 | 142,155 | 310,391 | 84,813 | 110,600 | 194,413] 32.90 
9061-34. eh dei at : ee | 74999 . 929,715 | 190,193 | 102,000 | 292,193} 32.39 
OD utes concldtet 32,030 14,882 | 67,445 | 114,357 | 360,720.| 228,772 | 118,273 | 347,045} 28.00 
IBSY. .2 00+ veer cess 32,041 15,044 7,120 | 135,005 | 380,488.| 232,213 | 160,967 | 393,180 | 30.72 
SU iaa cou dens b00 40,113 18,943 | 85,825 | 144,981 | 475,095 | 227,982 | 224,662 | 452,644 . 
L855 .seeeeeeeseeee | 45,873} 49,892 | 52,902 | 144,097 | 384,234 | 236,942 | 173,317 | 410,259 a" 
Sid seater sp 46,767 16,456 | 95,103 | 158,326 | 397,448; 272,631 | 115,713 |. 388,344 “ 
WiKntnne @akes as: 42,466 25,689 | *132,000 | 200,155 }|- 367,476 | 389,501 | 36,933 | 425,434 - 

* To close of February. 

The production of beet-root sugar, in France, | Cwt 

was for four years as follows: TER. can covercucereses vaseees cos cecctee esse MOEN ES 

‘ Pa. db cabececcevagevic ovbett oreceusdbtan 2,301.364 

No. working. Kilos. || Bawarias.........0ccececeeessceseccesceccesees 247,126 

ROBA. cncbsoncaicsespesasege cesgens ces On 77,848,208 || Saxony....... edeek eYscds Hesess ced icceeewces ORIEEO 

Wns sities <plid babes o Chades ake one S08 50,180,864 || Wurtemburg.....0....-seeeeeeer eeees 0 bese feo 603,256 
WEG Laie b cturvwch dbedes occens gugue yee 91,003,098 | Baden.......ccecceeees iigGh dup bo ebrels boss aoe 988,825 | 
WOT chon Tas tiadiiy sc Gade Ades eevsest, OM SIND Wh INNS exba Pr hnce bees segeceessees codcccscesces 59,137 | 

Siete rn dacgccadeencs vocgecstoos EOS 

The figures for 1857 are only to March 1, and |} Brunswick..........ceesceesersesereeereseess 634,496 


exceed by fifty-four million kilogrammes the pro- 
duct of last year. The production in the Zoll- 
verein, in 1855, was as follows: 





Giving & total Of.........sceeceesceseevees 19,188,402 
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The increase in the consumption is immense. 
In 1841, the total for the three countries above- 
named was four hundred and twenty thousand 
tons. This has increased to eight hundred thou- 
sand tons, or a quantity nearly doybled, and the 
supply has come from Louisiana and from beet- 
roots; the former failed considerably in the last 
two years, and, as a consequence, nearly con- 
vulsed the world. The value of sugar in the open 
market, then, seems to depend upon the preca- 
rious crop of Louisiana, since, when that fails, 
the prices rise all over the world.—(United States 
Economist.) 





No. 5.—Table of number of Chinese shipped from 
China from 1847 to March 23, 1858. 


The following table, derived from a reliable 
source, exhibits the total number of vessels that 
have arrived at this port since 1847 with Asiatics; 
their flags, tonnage, number of Asiatics shipped 
and landed, number and percentage of deaths, 


| &c., which, I think, will not be deemed uninter- 



































esting: 
‘andl ’ a ne 
| Es | 3} 
=e | 2 
v oh ie os | | 5 
" | @ nee vw leu | Be 
Flags of vessels.) 2 ae | 3% 5 Ss | §3| 
= & Ss | § os eee 
jz) & |e] w | A |e 
| ad 
American...... | 13) 13,545; 6,744) 5,929! 815 12 
British........ | 29 | 21,275 | 10,791 | 9,205 |1,586 | 143 
i 8} 5,003 | 2,773} 8,463 | 310 it} | 
Frenne edivieis 7| 6,037) 3,655) 3,154 501 139 | 
Spanish ....... 5} 2,038 | 1,779| 1,489 | 290} 113] 
Portuguese ....| 3) 1,246} 1,049) 1,021 28 23 | 
Peruvian ...... 3} 2,484 1,314 812 502 383 | 
Bremen .....-. 1 560 249 236 13 5 | 
Norwegian ....| 1] 470| 221] 179] 42] 194] 
Chilian ....... 1 250} 202 155 47 | Q 
j ' 
Total....| 71 


53,008 \.28,777 





24,643 |4,134 | 144 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the loss 
of life on the total number shipped actually 
amounts to fourteen and three fourths per cent. ; 
and whilst the number of deaths of those brought 
hither in Portuguese ships mounts to only two 
and three fourths per cent., the number brought 
in American ships amounts to twelve per cent., 
in British ships to fourteen and three fourths per 
cent., and in French ships to thirteen and three 
fourths per cent.; whilst in Peruvian ships the 
number of deaths amounts to thirty-eight and one 
fourth per cent. 


No. 6.—Population of the West Indies, as statedin Colton’s 
Atlas of the World, volume 1. 











Hayti—Haytien empire..... Feurcsses eves cocces 72,000 
Dominican republic,..... nave oven t bolas 136,000 
Cuba, (Slaves 330,425).... -.ccscscveccseeee 1,009,060 
POrte BIOG . «006d ciccvcace eebeae baccberesevens - 447,914 
French Islands+Guadalupe and dependencies... 154,975 
Martinique.......++ er ecveisvens 121,478 
French Guiana.....cesseeseess 22,110 
St. Bartholomew..-.....eeees o Oeeee oeeeece ones 9,000 
Danish Islands—St. Thomas.........+.+. 13,666 
Santa Cruz.....00 oeees2dyta9 
St. John...... 66 eecceses 6, ae 
39,63's 
Dutch Islands — Curagoa, &c.......+++- eo stenes 28,497 
Dutch Guiana, o.o00 cere iccvvccccvccesess geeese 61,080 
British Islands—Bahamas..........- eves BUSI19 
Turk’s Island......... . 4,428 
Jamaica’...... aecesnume 377 A383 
Caymans:......+. bevese 1,760 
Trinddad™ 3. occ ceescs .. 68,645 
Toksas*. on vweese ows dude 13,208 
Granada....ceccecesess S2G0L 
St. Vincent... ....0. sees 30,198 
Barbadoes.......++. +++. 135,939 
Se. Lucia .¢.. oecdvecccee SHO 
Dominicn.....ceeeeeeee 22,061 
Montserret...sseseseces 7,658 
Antigua....-... secseces Ghylod 
St. Christopher’s....... 23,177 
Nevis . .6..s scevedscccen' SAeOE 
Bermuda..... crcccccces 1yt0T 
Anguilla. ...ccccsseceece 3,052 
Virgin Islands.......... 6,689 
British Guiana. .........127,695 
963,639 
Total. ..cccscceceecccseres Sy ldga70 


* Acquired from Spain. 
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ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
JANUARY 24, 1859. 

Mr. Branch, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, proposes at a proper time to submit the | 
following report tooccompany bill H. R. No. 678: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom 
were referred House bill, No. 678, ** A bill ap- 
propriating money to enable the President to settle 
unadjusted differences with the Government of 
Spain, and for other purposes;’’ and also House 
bill, No. 684, ** A bill authorizing the President 
to obtain a loan of money for a certain purpose;’’ 
have had the same under consideration, and now | 
repot t: 

At the close of their struggle with Great Brit- 
ain for independence, the United States possessed | 
no territory on the Gulf of Mexico, their south- 
ern boundary, being nearly coincident with the 
present northern boundary of Florida, extended 
to its intersection with the Mississippi river at | 
31° of north latitude. | 

The Mississippi river, then their western bound- 
ary, was far west of the extreme frontier settle- 
ments, and their productions being entirely east of 
the Alleghanies, commerce needed no ports ex- 
cept on the Auiantic seaboard. 

in 1795, Spain held all the shores of the Gulf; 
but in 1800 ceded Louisiana, from the Perdido to 
the Sabine, to France. 

Afier the close of the war of independence, our 
settlements spread westward, and the rich valley 
between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi soon 
received a hardy and enterprising population, un- 
der whose industry its fertile soil and unequaled 
resources were beginning to furnish material for 
an incalculable commerce. This commerce neces- 
sarily sought the ocean through the Mississippi, 
and as the mouth of the river was in possession, 
first, of Spain, and afterwards of France, jealousy 
and ill feeling were engendered between friendly 
nations, constantly threatening hostile collisions, 
against which the prudence of rulers could fur- | 
nish no guarantee. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who was then at the head 
of the French nation, is known to have cherished 
no policy more ardently than that of building up 
for France a commerce that should rival that of | 
England; and though fully alive to the import- 
ance of Louisiana as a means toward accomplish- 
ing this object, he did not hesitate, in 1803, to 
eede it to us for the sake of preserving amicable 
relations between the two nations. He well knew 
that every consideration of justice demanded of | 
him the cession, and that the pride and obstinacy | 
of rulers onght not to stand in the way of the pros- | 
perity of large bodies of the human race. He 
also knew that however solicitious this Govern- 
ment might be to restrain its citizens from ag- 
gressions, it wis not possible for it todo so under 


circumstances so well calculated to invite them. || 


If Napoleon had been less a statesman, and had | 
attempted to block up the mouth of the Missis- | 
sippi, it cannot be doubted that long and bloody | 
wars between France and the United States would | 
have ensued, and that Louisiana would have been | 
added to our Union at an enormous expense of | 
blood and treasure. 

By the acquisition of Louisiana, we became one 
of the Powers on the Gulf of Mexico, and by the 
subsequent purchase of Florida from Spain, and 
the annexation of Texas, we have become the 
paramount Power, having the unquestionable 
right to demand that, on its waters and around its 
borders, our peace and prosperity shall not be in- 
terrupted or endangered. Around it our social 
and political institutions prevail, and on it floats 
the commerce of fifteen States of the Confederacy. 
No other commerce worth mentioning is found 
there except ours, and we have a right to regard 


it, in all matters involving our security, as an 
inland sea. 
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Territory of Nicaragua; and the third at the Isth- 
mus of Panama, in New Granada. It is important 


|| tous that al] these routes should be kept open, 


| as the competition between rival fines could not 
| fail to be advantageous to our citizens. But the Te- 
yoosy is 57 route being within the Gulf of Mexico, 
| we had a just right, as the predominant Power in 
| the Gulf, to claim a free and exclusive right of 


| way over it for our citizens, mails, and property, | 


| passing between the Atlantic and Pacific portions 
| of the Union. The Government of Mexico, with 
| a clear appreciation of its own interest, and a lib- 
eral sense of what was due to us, has authorized 
the construction of a railroad at this point, and by 
the treaty of the 30th of December, 1853, guaran- 
tied to the United States the full and unrestricted 
right of transit over it, wah the privilege to‘ ex- 
tend its protection as it s®@ll judge wise to it when 


| it may feel sanctioned and warranted by the pub- 


| lic or international law,’’?and with the further 
stipulatton, ‘* nor shall any interest in said transit 
way, nor in the proceeds thereof, be transferred 
| to any foreign Government.”’ By this liberal and 
| enlightened course on the part of Mexico, we 
have been enabled to secure within the Gulf of 
| Mexico a transit route as free, and in every res- 
| pect as advantageous to us, as if it was within our 
| own limits. 
By securing the Tehuantepec transit right, we 
| have diverted into the Gulf the coastwise inter- 


| course between the Atlantic and Pacific, and | 


| thereby added incalculably to the large commer- 


| cial interests we already have there. 


| France, Texas, and Mexico, have voluntarily 


| placed us in a position, territorially, on the Gulf, || 
which has made it to us almost an inland sea. | 


Having thus voluntarily, and for ample consider- 


_ ation, made its free use a neceSsity to us, can they | 


justly withhold any additional concessions that 
| experience has shown to be indispensable to our 
| peace and security? 
lt is worthy of remark that Spain has at all 
| times shown more reluctance to make amicable 
territorial arrangements with us than any other 
nation with whom we have been coterminous. 
| Its pride seems only to have revolted against ces- 
sions to us, and ‘to have prevented no obstacles to 
_cessions to other Powers. Louisiana and Florida 
| were time and®again transferred and re-transferred 
between Spain, France, and England, so that it 
_ is almost as difficult to trace their history as it is 


'| to date the various transfers ofa personal chattel. 
| Yet, when Florida became indispensable to the 


| security of the United States, and we proposed 
| to purchase it, Spanish pride instantly revolted. 
Our Government so scrupulously respects the ter- 


| ritorial rights of neighboring nations, and so hon- 


| orably discharges all the duties of good neighbor- 


|| hood, that few persons are aware how sorely the 


patience and forbearance of the generation pre- 
ceding ours was tried by the obstinacy of the 
Spanish rulers in regard to Florida. All efforts 
to purchase it having failed, Congress, in 1811 
and 1813, in secret session, passed the following 
acts, which were not printed and promulgated 
| until after the lapse of several years: 


Resolution and acts relative to occupation of the Floridas 
by the United States of America. 

Taking into view the peculiar situation of Spain and her 
American provinces, and considering the influence which 
the destiny of the territory Se southern border of 
the United States may have upon their security, tranquil- 
ity, and commerce : Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the United States, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
existing crisis, cannot, without serious inquietude, see any 
part of the said-territory pass into the bands of any foreign 
Power, and that a due regard to their own safety compels 
them to provide, under certain contingencies, for the tem- 
porary occupation of the said territory; they at the same 
time dec!are that the said territory shall, in their hands, re- 
main subjecr i> ture negotiation. 


Approved, January 15, 1811. 





Since the acquisition of California, passengers || An act to enable the President of the United States, under 


and mails in passing between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cifiey-seek a point of transit across the continent 
where it is narrower than at any point within our 
territorial limits. There are three points at which 
itmay be conveniently traversed, each presenting 
some advantage peculiar to itself. The first or 
most northerly is at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
within the Republic of Mexico; the second in the 


certain contingencies, to take possession of the country 

lying east of the river Perdido and south of the State of 

Georgia and the Mississippi Territory, and for other pur- 

poses : 

Be it enacted ty the Senate and House of Rerresentatires 
of the United States of america in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to take possession of and occupy all or any part of 
the territory lying east of the river Perdido and south of the 
State of Georgia and the 


It will be seen from this brief review that Spain, | 








|, arrangement has been or shall be made with the le 
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thority of said territory for delivering up the posses: 
the same, or any part thereof, to the United States 
event of an attempt to oecupy the said territory, 
thereof, by any foreign Government; and he + 
purpose of taking possession and occupying t 
aforesaid, and in order to maintain therein the 
the United States, employ any part of the Arm 
the United States which may be necessary. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That $100,000 be ap. 


propriated for defraying such expenses as the President 
may deem necessary forsbtaining possession as aforesaid 


| and the security of the said territory, to be applied, under 
| the direction of the President, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That in case Posses 
sion of the territory aforesaid shall be obtained by the United 
States, as aforesaid, that, until other provision be made 
Congress, the President be, and he is hereby, authorizeg to 
establish, within the territory aforesaid, a temporary goy- 
ernment; and the military, civil, and judicial powers 
thereof, shall be vested in such person and persons, and be 
exercised in such manner as he may direct, for the protec. 


| tion and maintenance of the inhabitants of the said terrj- 


tory, in the full enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion. 
Approved, January 15, 1811. 


An act concerning an act to enable the President of the Uni. 
ted States, under certain contingencies, to take posses. 
sion of the country lying east of the river Perdido ang 
south of the State of Georgia and the Mississippi Territory 
and for other purposes, and the declaration accompany. 
ing the same. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
this actand the act passed during the present session of Con- 
gress, entitled ** An act to enable the President of the Uni- 
ted States, under certain contingencies, to take possession 
of the country lying east of the river Perdido and south of 
the State of Georgia and the Mississippi Territory, and for 
other purposes,”? and the declaration accompanying the 
same, be not printed or published tntil the end of the next 
session of Congress, unless directed by the President of the 
United States ; any law or usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing. . 

Approved, March 3, 1811. 


An Act authorizing the President of the United States to 
take possession of a tract of country lying south of the 
Mississippi Territory, and west of the river Perdido. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to occupy 
and hold all that tsact of country called West Florida, 
which lies west of the river Perdido, and now in possession 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of occupying and holding the country aforesaid, and of 
affording protection to the inhabitants thereof, under the 


| authority’of the United States, the President may employ 











| such parts of the military and naval force of the United 


States as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That, for defraying the 
necessary expenses, $20,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


| and be applied for that purpose under the direction of the 


President. 

Approved, February 12, 1813. 

Happily no necessity arose for the exercise by 
the President of the extraordinary powers con- 
ferred on him by these acts, and they became ob- 


| solete on the subsequent acquisition of Florida 


by the treaty of 22d of February, 1819. 

It is a fact of some significance that these acte 
and resolutions were for the first time published 
and promulgated with the laws, pending the ne- 


| gotiation of the treaty for the cession of Florifa, 


Even after the treaty had been signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the contracting parties, the 
Spanish Government withheld its ratification on 
frivolous pretenses until the 24th of October, 1820, 
nearly two years; and so completely had the pa- 
tience and forbearance of our Government been 
exhausted, that President Monroe, in his annual 
message of December, 1819, brought the subject 
to the attention of Congress, and said: 

*¢ From a full view of all the circumstances, it is sub- 
mitted to Congress whether it will not be proper for. the 
United States to carry the conditions of the treaty into ef- 
fect, in the same manner as if it had been ratified by Spain; 
claiming, on their , all its advantages, and yielding to 
Spain those se to her.”’ 

From these legislative and executive manifest- 
ations, immediately preceding and succeeding our 
last war with En land, we might deduce an ex- 
ample which we do not follow, because we may 
now safely repose on the conviction that our 
power is adequate to our protection under any 
emergency. - 

Of the immense colonial ssions once held 
by Spain in this quarter of the globe, none remain 
under her authority except the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico. ‘To her they ate distant and ex- 
pensive appendages, in no way connected with or 


Territory, in case an | participating in her Government, adding nothing 
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to her power, and held solely for the advantages 
derivable to the mother country from a monopoly 
of their trade. Though the inhabitants of Cuba 
are probably more heavily taxed than any other 
population 1 the world—eight hundred thousand 
free persons, of whom two hundred thousand are 
free negroes, paying more than twenty-three mil- 
ion dollars per annum—yet Spain derives little or 
no advantage from the revenue, it being absorbed 
in the support of nearly twenty-five thousand 
peninsula troops and a numerous navy, on and 
around the island, to keep itin subjection, Whilst 
Spain held large colonies on the main land of the 
continent, especially whilst Mexico, Texas, Lou- 
isiana, and Florida, were ander its rule, Cuba was 
important to her as a commercial entrepot, and 
aiso as a military outpost from which were fitted 
out her expeditions to Mexico and Central and 
South America. Its importance in that respect 
seems to have been appreciated by her and recog- 
nized by other nations; for whilst Louisiana and 
Florida repeatedly changed sovereigns, Cuba 
never has, from the time the Spanish flag was 
planted upon it by Columbus, in 1492, except for 
a short time, during which Great Britain held it 
by conquest. Its value to Spam, in this respect, 
has enurely ceased, and it has become of even 
vreater importance to usas ker successors in Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and Texas. Our rights and ob- 
jivations in reference to the Gulf and the nations 
lying around it, to which the committee has al- 
ready adverted, demand that the Island of Cuba 
should constitute a State of our Confederacy, 
hound to us not only by a common Constitution, 
but by the bonds of mutual interest, and side by 
side with the sister States of the Union, aiding to 
place under our flag the richest and freest com- 
merce the world has ever seen. 

lis importance to our national security, and for 
the protection of our foreign and coastwise com- 
meree, will be perceived from considerations which 
we will briefly present. 

Into the Gulf of Mexico empty all the rivers of 
Texas, the Mississippi and its tributaries, all the 
rivers of Alabama, and a portion of those of Geor- 
giaand Porida, furnishing twenty-five thousand 
miles of inland navigation, and bearing towards 
the markets of the world the surplus productions 
of fifteen of the most fertile States in the Union. 
The trade of the ports in the Gulf may be set down 
at $200,000,000 per annum, as follows: 

Exports of domestic produce to foreign countries (offi- 


CAS. FsteiNessa Bi osah eelecee eceee GLI3,541.367 00 
Imports from foreign countries (official)... 19,703,870 00 
Exports coastwise (estimated)....... eeeee 20,000,000 00 


Iuiports coastwise (estimated)............ 47,000,000 00 
No one can doubt that these figures are much 
lower than might be safely assumed, and that 


within a Very fey years the same trade willamount | 


to $500,000,000,3ndependently of the trade with 
California over the Tehuantepec route, which 
bafiles all computation. 

‘The gulf into which all this trade is annually 
poured is in the form of a distended bag, its con- 
tracted mouth being presented towards the At- 
lantic ocean. All vessels going into or out of it 
must pass through this mouth; and just between 
the headlands of Florida and Yucatan, which 


form the mouth, is situated the island of Cuba. | 


An enemy’s fleet lying in its harbors, and cruis- 


ing in the narrow straits which separate it from | 


Florida on one side and Yucatan on the other, 
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ing into account the growth of our western States 
and the vast increase of their productions, the ae- 
quisition of Cuba must be far more important to 
them now than that of Louisiana was in 1803. 
Owing to adverse currents, intricate channels, 
and other causes controlling the movements of 
mariners, the majority of vessels navigating be- 
tween the Gulf and the Atiantic seaboard pass to 
the southward of the Island of Cuba, and the 
island, therefore, bears the same relation to the 
track of our navigators that Florida would bear 
to it if they could pass to the north of the island. 
It is, practically, the salient point of the Florida 
peninsula; and, defensively, the Florida cape is of 
no more value to us than a position on the northern 
border of the Everglades, because there isa mach 
stronger position in advance of it held adversely. 

Nothing can be more irritating to an independ- 
entand spirited nation, or better calculated to pre- 
cipitate collisions, than to have such vast and del- 
icate interests as our most iMportant coastwise 
intercourse compelled to pass almost within hail 
of foreign fortifications, and to run the gauntlet 
of alien fleets. Hence, our relations with Spain 
are constantly of a semi-hostile character, and our 
Minister at Madrid can do little else than wrangle 
with the Government to which he is accredited 
about high-handed outrages and petty grievances 
inflicted upon our citizens, which Spanish officials 
in Cuba are armed with fall power to inflict, but 
none to redress. 

The following list of unredressed cases, pend- 
ing in 1854, resembles more the criminal docket 
of a county court than the portfolio of a minister 
plenipotentiary: 

1. The bark Zulette. 

Claim of the heirs of Alexander D. Harang. 
The bark Godefroy. 

Imprisonment of Mr. West. 

Shipwreck of the North Carolina. 
Prisoners taken at Contoy. 
. The Crescent City. 
. Schooner Manchester. 

9. Firing, with ball, at the Black Warrior. 
10. Seizure and detention of the Black Warrior. 
11. A large number of claims arising out of the 

irregular repeal of an order admitting grain and 
timber free of duty. 
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12. Reclamations for port and navigation duties | 


improperly exacted. 


If some of these cases have been settled since | 


1854, others have been added to the docket; and 
itis not likely that it will be reduced whilst our 
present relations to the island are maintained. 


Power, and the morning gun from its bristling 
| fortifications could be heard in our great commer- 
cial metropolis, would it not be the signal to bat- 
tle? How long could a foreign flag float there, 
whether defended by twenty-five thousand or 


If Long Island was in possession of a foreign | 


thrice twenty-five thousand troops? What Gov- | 


|| ernment here could keep the peace with the intru- | 


could effectually close the gates of the Gulf and | 


lock in the whole trade of the valley of the Mis- 
Sissippl. 


When France was in possession of Louisiana, | 


the commerce of the Mississippi was little more 


at its mercy than it is now at tie mercy of Spain | 


and her allies. By our treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, in 1782, we were entitled to the free nav- 


igation of that river from its source to its mouth, | 


and we could maintain our right se Jong as we had 


a preponderance on land, although both banks, 


hear the mouth, were in the hands of a foreign 
Power; but now we are secure only so long as 
we maintain a naval superiority over Spain and 
all the allies she may array against us. If the 
solicitade of our fathers to remove foreign Pow- 
ers from the banks of the Mississippi, because 
they might interrupt its navigation, was well 
founded, it is amazing that there should not be 
greater solicitude on the part of their children to 
remove Spain from the mouth of the Gulf Tak- 
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der? Our Government has kept the peace with 
Spain, and its ability to do so is proof of our scru- 
pulous respect for the rights of others, and of the 
obedience of our western and southwestern citi- 
zens to law and the constituted authorities. It is 
well known that large bodies of men in the United 


| States have been eager to assail the Spanish power | 


| in the West Indies, and have only been restrained 
by the stern mandates of theirown Government. 


war; once, when returning flushed with victory, 
and armed with the weapons that wrested from 


: Mexico indemnity for wrongs no greater than have 


been inflicted on us by Spain. More recently our 
squadrons have passed, to avenge on Paraguay 
an insult to the fag. Yet what has Paraguay one 
comparable to the insults that we have more than 
once received in Cuba? 


| ance and irritation to us, so long as it remains in 
the hands of a foreign Power; and it would con- 


sessor. 
seemed desirous to render it as little so as possi- 
ble. It will neither guard against wrongs to us, 
nor redress them. The President says: 





“Whilst the captain general uf Cuba is investéd with gen- 
eral despotic authority in the government of that island, 
the power is withheld from him to examine and redress 


Under any circumstances, the geographical po- | 
sition of Cuba would render ita source of annoy- | 


They have passed and repassed, in peace and in | 


stantly disturb our friendly relations with its pos- | 
But the Spanish Government has never | 





Wrongs committed by officials under his controbon sabjects 
of the United States. Instead ef making our complaints 
direcuy to lim at Havana, we are obliged to preseat them 
through our Mini-ter at Madrid. These are thén referred 
back to the captain general for tuformation, and wuch time 
is thus consumed tn preluminary investigations and eorre- 
spondence between Madrid aud Cuba, before the Spanish 
Government will consent to proceed to negotiation.” 

The committee entirely concur with the Presi- 
dent in the following sentiments: 


‘It has been made Known to the world by my predeces- 
sors that the United States have, on several occasions, en- 
deavored to acquire Caba from Spain, by hanorable nego- 
tiations.? * * * * & We would not, if we could, ac- 
quire Cuba in any other manner. This isdue toour national 
character. All the territory which we have acquired since 
the origin of the Government, has been by fair purchase 
from France, Spain, and Mexico, or by the free and volun- 
tary act of the independent State of Texas, in blending het 
destinies with our own, ‘This course we sill ever pursue, 
unless circumstunees should occur, which we do not now 
anticipate, reudering a departure from it clearly justifiable 
under the imperative aud overruling law of self preserva- 
tion.” 

The attempts to acquire it, alluded to by the 
President, have been m de by the Executive with- 
out the express sanction of Congress, though it is 
not doubted that they have met its hearty appro- 
bation and that of the American people. Perhaps 
a proposition made with the express sanction of 
Congress may receive a more favorable consider- 
ation from the Spanish Government. Until such 
a proposition has been made and rejected, we 
ought not to consider *‘ honorable negotiation ”’ 
exhausted, nor would it be proper to discuss what 
course would be demanded of us “‘ under the im- 
perative and overruling law of self-preservation.”’ 
It is certain that the Executive will take, and Con- 
gress will sanction, no step which will not be 
sanctioned by the practices, if not by the public 
sentiment, of all civilized nations. 

In addition to commercial privileges for a lim- 
ited time in the ports of Cuba, similar to those 
granted to Spain in the ports of Florida, and to 
France in those of Louisiana, and even greater 
privileges if Spain should desire them, the United 
States could afford to pay an equivalent in money 
for the change of flags. It is true that the prin- 
cipal pecuniary gain from the acquisition would 
inure to those classes of our citizens engaged in 
commerce, navigation, and manufactures, on 
whom the taxation to pay the equivalent would 
fail with the least weight; butthe producing classes 
also would be largely benefited, and it is not 
doubted that, in seletdeontion of the political and 
commercial advantages to the whole nation, they 
would cheerfully bear their proportion of the 
burden. 

No prospect of pecuniary gain could induce the 
people of the United States to sanction an act of 
wrong, and no arguments will ever be necessary 
to reconcile them to pay the cost of national se- 
curity. But as the sum proposed to be appropri- 
ated is large, and the people under our Govern- 
ment demand, and have the right to receive, from 
the representative body full explanations as to 
every legislative act, it is our duty to lay before 
the Louse the information which has guided usin 
settling theamountof appropriation recommended, 

The committee, therefore, present to the House 
statistical facts, drawn from official and reliable 
sources, showing the advantages which may be 
expected to result from the acquisition to the 
leading industrial interests of our country?, 

1. To the agricultural. 

2. To the manufacturing 

3. To the navigation. 

4. To the commercial. 

Most of the facts are drawn from the official 
report of the **‘Commercial Relations of the United 
States with all Nations,’’ prepared at the State 
Department and published by order of Congress, 
and where a due regard to brevity will permit, the 
language of that report will be cdiepsel. 

1. The advantage to our agricultural classes 
would be two-fold: 

First. Of articles used mainly by them we im- 
ported from Cuba, in 1851, as follows: Molasses, 
$3,051,156; sugar, $15,555,409. 

On these articles an exportduty was collected by the Span- 

ish Government Of. ....s0000 dee sees cceeees es BTW, 0 
An import duty of <0 gt Broan per cent. was col- 


leeted by the United States..... cone ceseres ss + etyMOnoI0 
Tux on sugar imported from other countries, which 

would come from Cuba free. ............. 66+ ++ 1,190,608 
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But this does not exhibit the whole saving. So 


long as the domestic production of these articles 
is less than the consumption, the import duty of 
twenty-four per cent. levied by this Government 
enables the domestic producer to exact twenty- 
four per cent. more than he could get if the for- 
eign article was not enhanced in price by the 
duty. [tis clear that if the duty was taken off, so 
that Cuban sugar and molasses could be bought 
twenty-four percent. cheaper, the Louisiana prod- 
uce would also be sold twenty-four per cent. 
cheaper, or not at all. This amounts to about 
eight million dollars per annum, on which twenty- 
four per cent. amounts to $1,920,000, making an 
aggregate annual saving on sugar and molasses, 
mainly to the agricultural closses, of $8,266,184. 
On the importation of 1857, the saving would have 
been over fifteen million dollars. 

A superficial observer may say that this saving 
will constitute no real gain; because, if the Gov- 
ernment is deprived of the revenue it now derives 
from sugar and molasses, it must levy an equal 
amount upon some other article consumed by the 
same class. 

This view is by no means correct; for when 
our revenue system is extended over Cuba, its 
citizens will pay into the Treasury an amount 
averaging, under our present tariff, about twenty 
per cent. on all their foreign importations. It is 
not possible to esumate what this may be. 

Second. By opening the island to the intro- 
duction of our agricultural productions free of 
duty, the acquisiuon would furnish to that class 
a large and most important market for their sur- 

plus. 

sreadstuffs, and provisions generally, of which 
we raise so bountiful a supply, are produced to a 
very small extent in Cuba; and yet, owing to the 
discriminating duues and onerous charges and 
restrictions imposed by the Spanish Government, 
we are unable to supply our nearest neighbors 
what we have in such superabundance, and they 
so much need. 

“The duty in Cuba on flour imported froin Spain is $2 50; 
on that imported from the United States in American orother 
foreign bottoms it is 810 81, the effect of which is to drive 
the American article entirely from the Cuban market, ex- 
cept at such times as when scarcity may have carried it up 
to a famine pom. | 

** Were the discriminations removed, flour would unques- 
tionably become our leading staple export to Cuba. 

“The most moderate estimate places the consumption of 
flour, were it admitted at reasonable duties, at trom eight 
to nine hundred thousand barrels. That this trade would be 
enjoyed almost exclusively by the United States is evident 
from the fact that flour is amongst our heaviest articles of 
export, and European competition with a country within a 


few days’ sail of the rsland would be out of the question.’”’ — 
Com. Rel., wl. 1, p. 182. 


From the single article of flour, the agriculturists | 
of this country would realize at least five million 


dollars per annum. At present, they sell none to 
Cuba. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Report on the Acquisition of Cuba. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


In 1854, the island imported articles of subsist- 
ence to the value of $19,000,000, all of which, 
under free trade, would be furnished by us. 

Enough has been stated from official sources 
alone, without exaggeration, and without addi- 
tions which might be legitimately made, to show 
that the acquisition of the island would promote, 
in a wonderful degree, the prosperity of our ag- 
ricultural classes, The sugar planters of Louis- 
tana might find their profits somewhat curtailed. 
But it must not be forgotten that the first attempts 
to produce sugar in Louisiana resulted in such 
signal failures that the business was abandoned, 
and for a great many years the soil aud climate 
were regarded as altogether unsuited to its pro- 
duction. Circumstances having caused a renew- 


i 


al of the attempt, perseverance and skill finally | 
established it as a Jucrative and apparently a | 


permanent business. But of late years serious 


apprehensions have been entertained that it is | 


about to be blighted again, and that, perhaps, 
in a very few years, our whole supply of sugar 


from that source may be cut off by uncontroll- || 


able natural causes. Fortunately, the soil and 


climate are well adapted to the production of | 


cotton, and the most serious disaster that can 
befall the planter is the necessity of transferring 
his capital from the production of sugar to that 
of cotton. 

Congress has always manifested a great desire 
that we should be independent of foreign nations 
for our supply of sugar; and, with a view to pro- 
tect and foster the production of it at home, heavy 


duties have been imposed on the foreign article. | 


Although the consumers have borne this heavy 
burden for many years, the increase of produc- 
tion has not kept pace with the increase of con- 
sumption. The amount produced at home has 
scarcely, in any ore year, equaled half the con- 
sumption; while, in 1855, it was barely a third; 
in 1856, only a tenth; 1857, about an eighth. 


Table compiled from statistics contained in Homans’s Cyclo- 


| 
| 
j 


* Lard, an article of great consumption in Cuba, imported | | 


almost exclusively from the United States, is subject to a 
duty of four and a half cents per pound, when brought from 
this country in American bottoms ; the coarser qualities of oi! 
(olive,) which are imported for the same purposes, are de- 
livered with a duty of two and four filths cents per pound ; 
and the resuitis that 10,000,000 pounds of lard, being a Vast- , 
ly superior article, are imported, while 8,000,000 pounds of 
oil from other countries, far inferior to lard, are enabled to 
compete with it in the markets of Cuba, because of the dif. 
ference in price in its tavor produced by the duty.*°— Com. 
Rei., vol. 1, p. 183. 

“ M€ats.—The existence of a differential duty on meats 
iinported in Spanish bottoms draws the supply of this article 
in the markets of Cuba from Buenos Avres to the extent of 
30,000,000 pounds annually ; while from the United States 
it comes to a very limited extent, notwithstanding the qual- | 
ity of the article imported from the United States is far su- 
perior to that from South America.” —TJb., p. 183. 


The removal of the discriminating duties re- 
ferred to would open a market for 38,500,000 
pounds. of our meats and lard, without adding 


anything for the increased consumption which || 


| tion in Europe has clung with so much pertinacity 


may be expected to result from the superior qual- 
ity and cheaper price of the article we would fur- 


pedia of Commerce. 
SUGAR. 
Total produced 
in Louisiana. 


Total consumed 
in United States. 


Year. Pounds. Pounds. 

5068) is. onda ce deeeebiesus mete 435,736 ,629 
BOGS... v0 ee iF eeicipiiiabis ti a 495,156,000 927 ,424.644 
DB5A. 2. oe Qevcee ceceeeess GO0,120,000 863,067,520 
| rer 671,427,000 
Se esbrnk eenkassee ss eeee 8,373,000 848,422,400 
POR Sis ka sadiveccesyte¥y) SEpeEeee 628,913,600 


The importation for the year 1858 was 519,036,256 pounds. 
No means are at hand for ascertaining the production in 
Louisiana, 


Homans’s table has been compared with Champonier’s 


|| report, and no variance is found prejudicial to Louisiana. 


These facts and figures show conclusively (and 
none more regret it than the committee) that Lou- 


isiana cannot supply our wants,and must prepare | 


for the free importation of sugar from other quar- 


ters; as itcannot be supposed that the consumers | 
—our entire population—will consent to be taxed | 


| much longer on an article of universal consump- 


tion, and almost a necessary of life, for a purpose 





_ which it is obvious cannot be accomplished. The | 
only feasible plan for the attainment of so long | 
cherished an object—independence of foreign | 


countries for our sugar—is by the introduction 
of Cuba into the Union. 
occasions shown a patriotic devotion to the inter- 
est of the whole Union, and having had the liberal 
aid of the Government towards the development 


| of her full sugar-producing capacity, will no doubt 


mish, At ten cents per pound, this would give to || 


our agriculturiats $3,800,000, where now they get 


| 
nothing. | 


Similar statements might be made in reference 


surrender it without a murmur, when itis certain 
that she has not the capacity to supply the de- 
mand; and that the protection she enjoys is sim- 
ply a tax of twenty-four per cent. on the whole 
sugar consumption of the Union, for the benefit 
of her few sugar planters. ‘ 

2. The benefits to the manufacturers. No na- 
to the self-aggrandizing colonial policy as Spain. 
Others have sometimes relaxed their colonial re- 
strictions when relaxation seemed necessary to 
the maintenance of their dominion. 


oe on 
| the contrary, has lost her whole colonial empire 


to Indian corn, rice, and other articles of food, of | except Cuba and Porto Rico, because her pride 
which our farmers produce a large surplus, much || 


of which is wastefully consumed because there is || over almost all the gold and silver mines in the 


no accessible market for its sale, and all of which is | 
reduced in value because the demand is unequal to 
the supply in those markets which are accessible. 





revolted atany concessions. While she held sway 


world, she vainly strove to dry up the life-blood 
of the wealth of the world, and to prevent its dif- 
fusion beyond her own borders by prohibiting the 





Louisiana has on all |! 


, trade of her colonies, is adhered to, to-day, 


| quarter of a century, crippled, restricted, and str 
| @ * * * 


(January 24, 


Ho. or Reps, 


exportation of the precious metals. Such absurd 


folly was only not mischievous because jt was 
impotent. 

An official publication says: 

* The restrictive policy of Spain, especially as re 


2ards the 


: , In Cuba 
Porto Rico, almost as rigorously as when she was Sh 


of nearly the entire southern portion of this continent.” 
* * “Until the system itself is abolished. ana 
Spain adopis the more liberal commercial poliey which — 
acterizes the pre-ent enlighited age—until she follows ll 
example of Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, and oy : 
neighboring countries, in removing all unnecessary shackles 
from commercial enterprise—the commerce of Cuba not 
ouly with the mother country, but with the United States 
and all foreign nations, must remain as it has during the past 
ugg ” 
* The last tariff for imports we 
ports of the Island of Cuba commenced to be enforced j, 
1847. Foreign merchandise, in foreign bottoms, pays ite 
twenty-seven and one half per cent.; others thirty-thre, 
and one half per cent.; foreign merchandise, in Spanisiy 
bottoms from foreign ports, some nineteen and one half per 
cent., others twenty-three and one half percent. The saine 
rates of nineteen and one half per cent., and twenty-thre; 
and one half per cent., are levied upon foreign merchandise 
coming from the peninsula in Spanish bottoms. Spanis) 
goods coming in foreign vessels, pay some fourteen and oye 
half per cent., others seventeen and one half per cent. Aj) 
Spanish productions and manufactures (except jeweir) 
that come in Spanish vessels pay seven and one bali per 
cent. An additional three per cent. has been laid on sine: 
this tariff went into operation.””-—Com. Rel., vol. 3, p. 195 


A careful inspection of the tariff, in detail, has 
been made, and it was found that almost all the 
more important productions of this country are 
charged the highest rate—thirty-six and a half 
per cent.—and discriminations are made against 


* 


us by our valuations. 


It is wonderful that our manufacturers should 
be able to send any of their fabrics to the island 
in the face of such impositions and discrimina- 
tions. Whether they are or not, and to what 
extent, are not known, but it is believed that th: 


/ amount is very limited. The importation of man- 


ufactured articles into the island from all quar- 


| ters, in 1854, amounted to about twelve million 


three hundred thousand. dollars. This amount 
certainly would be secured to them by a change 
which would enable them to introduce their goods 
free, whilst all others were charged our regular 
tariff rates. As, however, the population of the 
island is exclusively agricultural, and is increas- 
ing rapidly, both in numbers and in wealth, a 
largely increased demand might be looked for, 
especially under a more liberal system of com- 


' mercial exchanges; and Cuba would probably 
| prove to be their most valuable customer, taking 





hillions of their fabrics, and threatening no ri- 
valry. Whilst this would be profitable to the 
manufacturers, it would be eminently beneficial, 
in a national point of view, as aiding to settle the 
heavy balance of trade against us in our inter- 
course with the island. ee 
In 1858, we imported from it...... 0.0000 e000 $27,214 S46 
Whilst we exported to it only........eee00 e006 14,433,107 


Leaving a balance Of..........0ece0 eens oe ee GID 781679 








Perhaps there is no more appropriate connec- 
tion in which to state that, in 1852, when our 
trade with Cuba was considerably less than hal! 
what it was in 1858, the Spanish Government 
collected from it $3,338,120 of revenue. At the 
same rate it levied on our trade of 1858, $7,600, (000. 
What increase might we not expect in our trade 
when relieved of such an imposition? Its ability 
to exist under it at all is proof that, if free, \ 
would be susceptible of almost indefinite exten- 
sion. 

3. Benefits to the navigation interest. The de- 
vices adopted to exclude foreign shipping from 
engaging profitably in the carrying trade of the 
island are vexatious and oppressive in the ex- 
treme. 

The differential duties in favor of trade under 
the Spanish flag, and against their flags of other 
nations, are exhibited in all the extracts we have 
already made from their tariff. ‘he same policy 
is adopted not only in regard to all imports, but 
also in their export regulations. 

Superadded to these are a multitude of port 
eharges and dues, in all which heavy discrim- 
nation is made in favor of Spanish vessels. For 
nearly thirty years this Government has been en- 
deavoring, by negotiation and by retaliatory le- 
gislation, to induce a relaxation in favor of our 
shipping; but its efforts have not been attended 
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with the least measure of success. Our Minister | 
at Madrid wrote to Mr. Marcy in 1853: 

« Since my reception at court, I have had several inter- | 
views with M, Calderon. I find him ill melined to favor | 
any policy that night tend to bring Spain to a cleser con- 
nection with the U nited States. He sets no great Value on 
the advantages which his countrymen might derive from a 
free intercourse With Us, and Views rather as danger what- 
ever is likely to promote it.”? 

This is probably the general feeling of Spanish | 

oliticians, at least of the old school, and it is | 
futile to aim at any advantages for our citizens, 
in the Island of Cuba, so long as it remains sub- 
iect to Spanish law. 

The discriminations against our shipping can 
be better appreciated from their effects than from 
an enumeration of them in detail. ‘ 

The total commerce of Cuba, import and ex- 
ort, for the year 1854, according to its custom- | 
nod, returns, Which are said to be twenty-five 
per cent. under the truth, was $64,073,309, em- | 
ploying 3,812 vessels of about one million tons. 
From the proximity of the seat of this trade, and 
the nature of the exchanges between Cuba and 
other countries, our ship-owners ought to enjoy 
the carriage, of nearly or quite the whole of it. In 
the absence of discriminations against them, their 
superior skill and enterprise would enable them 
to secure its monopoly. 

The following table will show how far the re- 
pressive energy of Spanish legislation has driven 
their sails from their own doors to seek employ- 
ment in distant quarters of the globe. 

Let the mariner, when he lies paralyzed and || 
shivering in the frozen seas of northern Europe, 
or floats lazily on the yellow waters of Asia, 
where everything seonatll ties bespeaks man and 
nature dormant and stationary, turn his thoughts |) 
to the soft atmosphere and rich vegetation of the || 
tropics. There he will see the Spanish sailor— | 
the petrified semblance of the bold mariners of | 
the same nation who discovered this continent— 
protected by a bulwark of legislation to keep off || 
itruders, enjoying without merit the prize which | 
ought to be the reward of skilland enterprise. | 
Number of vessels entering the ports of Cuba from 1848 to \\ 


1854, 
1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. || 
Pete ines coo0e 3,548 3,213 3.356 3,869 3.612 3,918 3,812 


United States..1,733 1,639 1,596 2,014 1,886 2,307 2,132 





——— ree 


1,815 1,574 1,760 1.855 1,726 1.611 1.682 





—— 


The trade of the island and the tonnage em- | 
ployed are greater now than they were four years | 
ago; but no official returns are at hand of a later | 
date than those given. It appears that our ship- | 
ping is superseded by foreicn, principally Span- | 
ish, to the extentof about five hundred thousand 
tons perannum. In this statement no account is 
taken of the shipping employed in the coasting 
trade. We have no data on which to base even 
an estimate of this; but it must be very large in 
an island having many good harbors and more 
than fifteen hundred miles of sea-coast. 

4. The benefits to the commercial classes. This 
branch of the subject is susceptible of being pre- || 
sented in so many points of view that the Jength 
to which it is desirable to restrict this report will || 
not allow of anything more than the presentation 
of facts drawn from official sources, from which- | 
each inquirer may form for himself an estimate 
of the productiveness and commercial capabilities 
of the island. The committee feels less reluctance 
to pursue this course, because the intelligence and 
sagacity that have always characterized our com- || 
mercial classes are a guarantee that they need no | 
aid to enable them to draw reliable deductions 
from known facts, and no prompting to induce | 
them to extend, by every honorable means, the | 
field in which they may display enlightened and || 
liberal enterprise. , {| 


“Its great fertility of soil, its genial climate, its alinost | 
limitless resources, its commercial wealth, and its geo- || 
graphical position, render the Island of Cuba the most || 
tuiportant, as it is the largest, of he Antilles, lj 
* It comprises an area of 31,468 square miles, (30,139,520 || 
Mawey ot the size of all the New England Staies except 
aine. } 
“The census of 1775 gave a population of 170,370; that 
Of 1817, of 551,998 ; that of 1841, of 1,007,624; aud that of | 
1090, of 1,247,230, of which last 605,666 person= were whites, | 
205.570 free colored, and 436,100 slaves. The portion of 
We island under cultivation does not exceed two million || 
acres, (less than one fifteenth part,) but mostabundant crops || 
maize, yams, bananas, potatoes, sugar, coffee. tobacco, 





| —[ Homans’ Cyclopedia of Commerce, 1700. 


_ markets of the world, and the only two countries 


| perpetual summer smiling upon its favored shores, and its 
| natural wealth almost baffling the capacity of estimation. 


| from two to three crops annually, the vegetable wealth of || 
; this island should be so poorly developed. Ut is capable of || 


| largest estimate gives only a million and a half of inhabit- 
| ants. Nowhere on the face of the globe would intelligent 


| indeed, a land of enchantment, where nature is beautiful, 


| race to fully test its capabilities, and to astonish the world 


| not nearly so great as it would be if relieved from 
onerous burdens and restrictions. The following 


exports and imports for the year 1854: 


capability; or, in other words, their purchases in 


eport on the Acquisition of Guba. 


produced.””— Com. Rel., vol. 1, p. 177. 
“The amount of raw sugar, asa gross product tothe acre || 
in several countries of the globe, from good authority, is as || 


follows: 

Pounds. | 
naka’ 0¢4¢009.504004586560%4 papaite aces nee cree 
|. LPR Bae Vanes wees ccc cece ceeds sche ft 
Ceres 2k 0 ics obec oveosece Cecece coe ccvece eweg beads 4,000 
BE MUIR onc 0 ious ceases eta neue © eeu eee 3,300 
| EE Ey Ee arenes perme 2,800 
MEG C6654 600805 > 40kenes 4.6. s o2h0Ras Bo. 
Nar Ss os Es Cucees ce vivccwedel SVevtucee o Ua gtOe 
NR, Sods iidiais «dies He SFA edie Wid Ce BSE scl ake , sdGO8 
St. Domingo,......... vecvevee music case woos vevevasevl 100 
Ras 500s 208 nnd abe 50st antinnhs ere 


| 
Cuban sugar is preferred to all others in the || 
} 


that exceed it in production to the acre raise a 
comparatively small amount in the aggregate. _ 
An intelligent historian, resident in the United 
States, says: 
** Cuba has been justly styled the garden of the world ; 


It is scarcely credible that, when the generous soil produces 


supporting a population of almost any density, and yet the || 


jabor meet with a richer reward; nowhere on the face of | 
the globe would repose from labor be so sweet. Cuba is, 


and where mere existence is a luxury; but it requires the 
infusion of a sterner, more self-relying, and enterprizing | 


with its productiveness. 

“The virgin soil of Cuba is so rich that a touch of the || 
hoe prepares it for the plant. So fertile a soil is not Known | 
to exist iu any other portion of the globe. It sometimes pro- 
duces three crops to the year, and, in ordinary seasons, two 
may be relied upon.””—Ballou’s History of Cuba. 

It is said that a mixture of the three kinds of 
soil by which the island is covered forms the rich- 
est fertilizer, next to guano, known in agricul- || 
ture. 

With its present limited population and inad- | 
equate cultivation, its productions are immense, | 
having been in 1855, according to the report of | 
the American consul, as follows: 


| Sugar...... Mihailo eweNee drsvereeiann $36,000,000 | 
CAMINO cnn ccs ceseccdmrescvesnt ccvvovnvncpeovees 1,000,000 
| Molasses..... Sacta Cqcese conees ee ee 2,400,000 | 
ED odes pc cccn sopsstinceser bb6n00 Conese 2,500,000 
| War GRE NONEY . o.oo. Coes cece cece cee estes. 1,000,000 | 
bt Bee eek ec oS ee bes Saco ee ces wdpe bees 1,000,000 
| Tobacco and Cigars....csccccccccccccccccccece 32,000,000 | 
Prete, &Cvcarccccccccesccses KdG cee dbme 6eeeee 2,000,000 | 
Towle icisccccee, sene.cee dvédendicoes eases $77,900,000 || 


As might be supposed, the commerce resulting 
from these rich productions is very large, though 


table, compiled from official sources, exhibits the 











Exports. Imports. 
Spain...... Le $9,057,428 
United Slates ....0.0.0. c0cewe ove 11,641,813 7.867.680 
| Englund ...... 2.0. S463 d0) aVeu 11,119,526 6.610,909 
| All other nations............. 6,306,700 7,858,561 
Total ..... eeeceeeceeceeces-G32,683,731 $31,394,578 | 








Exportable domestic produce is the basis of all | 


commerce, The amount of such produce pos- | 


sessed by any people measures their commercial 


a series of years will about py their ability to 
pay. Any commerce beyond that must be un- 
sound as involving the country in debt, or posi- 


| tively detrimental as making drafts on its accu- | 
‘mulated capital to pay balances. Taking. the | 
| exports as the measure of commercial capacity, 
| Cuba has, in proportion to its population, nearly | 

| 


three-fold that of the United States. With an 
estimated population of twenty-eight million, 
the United States exported, in the year 1858, | 
$293,758,279 of domestic produce, being $10 49 
per head; whilst Cuba, in 1854, exported $27 23 
perhead. ‘The fact thata total population of one | 
million two hundred thousand, of all classes, pay - 
ing a tax of $23,000,000 to Spain, and without | 
any of the encouragement or protection derived 
from good government, can exhibit such results 
from their rude and untutored industry, will 
speak volumes to the commercial inquirer, and 
needs no comment. 

Determined to confine themselves to incontro- 


and, to a limited extent, of cotton, cocoa, and indigo, are | vertible facts, 
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the committee have been obliged 
to go back to 1854, in order to obtain official in- 
formation. In the four years that have since 
elapsed, great progress has been made in the 
island; and it is not doubted that twenty-five per 
cent. must be added to these results, to represent 


| the wealth and commerce of the present time. In 
| addition to which, all writers agree that the offi- 
| cial reports from their custom-houses are twenty- 


five per cent. under the truth. 
We cannot hope that we have been able to pre- 


| sent all the material facts bearing upon this point. 


Indeed, the jealousy of the Spanish Government 


| sedulously conceals much that would throw light 


upon the subject. But the few prominent facts 
that we have mentioned, will show, beyond 


_doubt, that to the commercial classea of the 
| United States the acquisition of the island is of 
inestimable impertance. 


Ours is a Government dependent on the consent 
of the governed, and pene for its basis upon the 
affections of its citizens. If the arm of power is 


| felt, it is in repressing vice and maintaining order. 


If there is, throughout the broad limits of the Re- 
public, one citizen who looks with malevolence 
upon the Constitution under which he lives, he 
is spurned by the good, but fears no persecution. 
Haud invitis is, and ought to be, our maxim, in 
extending our institutions over organized com- 


/ munities. It would accord neither with our prin- 


ciples nor our practice to take into the Union any 
territory already fully occupied by a civilized 
people averse to our Constitution. It becomes 
important, then, to inquire whether the people of 
Cuba would probably desire annexation to the 
Union. 

On this point we can have no direct assurances, 
for the slightest whisper of discontent would prob- 
ably bring down upon their heads the wrath of 
the Government under which they live. 

A well-informed historian thus sums up the 
oppressions under which they groan: 

‘* She is permitted no voiee in the Cortes; the press is 
under the vilest censorship; farmers are compelled to pay 
ten per cent. On all their harvest, except sugar, and on that 
article two and a half per cent.; the island has been ander 
martial law since 1825; over twenty-three millions of dol- 
lars taxes (about four huudred dollars to each family) are 
levied upon the inhabitants, to be squandered by Spain ; 
flour is so taxed as to be inadmissible ; the natives of the 
island are excluded entirely from the army, the judiciary, 


|, the treasury, and the customs; letters passing through the 


post are opened and purged of their contents before delivery 
planters are forbidden to send their sons to the United States 
for educational purposes; in short, every possible subter- 
fuge is resorted to by the Government officials to swindle 
| the people, everything being taxed, and there is no appeal 
from the Captain General.” 
Many of the oppressions enumerated are omit- 
_ ted for brevity. 
| To these grievances are to be added the terrible 
| threat constnntly held over them by the minions 
of the Government, that, on the least appearance 
of disaffection or rebellion, the shackles will be 


| stricken from the slave population of the island, 


and half a million of African savages will be 
turned loose to deluge their hearths in blood and 

desolate the island. Threats of spoliation and 

| visions of carnage hang like a thunderbolt over 
their heads. 

If the thirty thousand resident Spaniards, who 
are allowed to monopolize the honors and emol- 
ments of Government, and to domineer over the 
island in the very wantonness of unrestrained 
power, should object to any change, it would not 
be surprising. The same class of persons inter- 

| posed the same kind of objection to the cession 
of Florida, where their exactions were not nearly 
so great, nor their privileges so lucrative, as they 
/are in Cuba. As was done in the case of Florida, 
there could be reserved to them by the treaty the 
privilege to leave before the flag of the Republic 
| 18 raised on the island. 

To the five hundred and twenty thousand na- 
| tive white population the question presented is 
totally different. To them it is a question of 
| emancipation from thralldom, freedom from exac- 

tions and oppression, elevation from political serv- 

itude to politcal freedom, escape from the most 

irresponsible despotism to be invested with the 
| full powers of self-governing freemen, From be« 
| ing a colony, governed by laws in the making of 
| which they have no voice, and the local adminia- 
| tration of which is in the hands of a clees having 
| no sympathy with them, they would become an 
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equal in a Confederacy of States, governing them- 
selves in all local affairs, and through their Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress participat- 
ing in the conduct of the Federal Union, whilst | 
enjoying its protection and sharing in its glories. 
Under the liberal commercial system which pre- 
vails in our Union, and which has so wonderfully 
developed the industry and wealth of the nation, 
the citizens of Cuba might reasonably expect to 
attain to a degree of wealth, civilization, and 
power which has never been reached by any peo- 
ple living under a political despotism. 

To suppose them insensible to these advantages 
is to attribute to them an obtuseness most variant 
from all the accounts we have of them; and to 
suppose that, being sensible of them, they would 
not eage rly embrace an opportunity to become a 
State of the Union, would be to deny the existence 
in them of the motives and aspirations which have 
been found to impel other branches of the human 
family. 

Our object in pointing out the material advant- 
ages that would result to our own citizens from 
the acquisition of Cuba has not been to excite 
their cupidity, nor to encourage unlawful enter- 
wises for its seizure. As such a prize could only 
S paid for out of the common Treasury, so must 
its acquisition, whether by purchase or force, be 
by the constituted authorities acting in obedience 
to law. Our purpose is to show, that whilst po- 
litical advantages and national security are the 
objects at which we aim, the pecuniary gains would 
be such that we can afford to pay to Spain a lib- 
eral price for its transfer. Though it has been an 
object of solicitude to our Government and people 
for many years, it is believed that no distinct offer 
has ever been made to the Spanish Government 
for its purehase. In the opinion of the committee, 
the time has arrived when such an offer should 
be made, an such terms as may seem to the Pres- 
ident, who 1s charged by the Constitution with 
the duty of negotiating treaties, best calculated to 
arrest ihe serious attention of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

The committee are aware thatsome who admit 
the force of all that is said in favor of the acqui- 
sition, and who would not purposely throw ob- 
stacles in the way of its attainment, doubt the pro- 
priety of any action at this time, because, as they 
allege, the attempt to procure the assent of Spain 
will be futile. 

The committee cannot recognize the force of 
this objection, 

The President, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, said: 

"Phe publicity which has been given to our former ne 
gotiations upon this subject, and the large appropriation 
which may be required to effect the purpose, render it ex- 
pedient, betore making another attempt to renew the nego- 
tiation, that I should lay the whole subject before Congress. 
This is especially necessary, as it may become indispens- 
able to success that I should be intrusted with the means 
of making an advance to the Spanish Government imme- 
diately alter the signing of the treaty, without awaiting the 
ratiication of it by the Senate.’’ 

in his special message of January 21, he again 
calls the attention of Congress to the subject, and 
declares that he deems ‘it highly important, if 
not indispensible, to the success of any negotia- 
tion which I {he} might institute for the purpose, 
that the measure should receive the previous sane- 
tuon of Congress.’”’ 

He alone, has the means of obtaining official || 
information as to the disposition of the Spanish | 
Government, and it is not to be presumed that || 
this recommendation is made, and reiterated to | 
Congress without a sufficient motive. A failure | 
on the part of the national Legislature to respond 
to the Executive recommendation will be attrib- 
uted by Spain, however improperly, to opposition 
or indifference to the object, and will tend much || 
to render futile an attempt at negotiation. Since || 
the subject has been so prominently presented by || 
the President, omission to act would be regarded || 
by her as little less expressive than positive dis- || 
sent from his views. 

The committee hope that circumstances may | 
never ocour rendering it incumbent on the United | 
States,“ under the imperative and overruling | 
law of self-preservation,’’ to take possession of 
the island without the consent of S 
they should, summary measures could be much | 
more easily justified if we are prepared to show 
that we have exhausted honorable negowation in 


| 





in; but if 1} 
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attempts to avert the necessity; and had offered 
to Spain an equivalent in exchange for it. As 
such an offer might be necessary to the complete 
vindication of this Government hereafter, we 
ought not to be deterred from making it by any 
supposed unwillingness on the part of Spain to 
accept it, or even to entertain it in an amicable 
spirit. 

Approving the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, and entertaining the belief that, by a failure 
to act, Congress would take upon itself a grave 
responsibility, the committee herewith report 
back the bill referred to it by the House: ‘*A 
bill appropriating money to enable the President 
to settle unadjusted differences with the Govern- 
ment of Spain, and for other purposes,”’ with an 
amendment to strike out ** one,’’ wherever it oc- 
curs, and insert ‘*thirty;”? and recommend its 
passage. 

The bill is, in effect, similar to the act entitled 
**An act making further provision for the ex- 
yenses attending the intercourse 
Hoited States and foreign nations,’’ passed 26th 
of February, 1804, to enable Mr. Jetferson to 


negotiate a treaty for Louisiana; and to ‘An act || 
making further appropriation to bring the exist- | 


ing war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable 
conclusion,’’ passed March 3, 1847. 

The sum named in the bill is proposed to be 
appropriated for no secret or disguised purpose, 
but to enable the President to make a payment to 


the Spanish Government, on the full ratification || 
of the treaty by it, without waiting for its ratifi- | 
cation by the Senate of the United States, and the || 
appropriation of the money by Congress; it being | 


supposed that a contingency might arise in which 
the ability to make such prompt payment would 


tend to bring negotiations to a successful issue. | 
Nor is intended to limit the amount which the || 


President may engage to pay for the adjustment 


of our differences with Spain, including the ces- || 


sion of Cuba. This and all other details of the 
treaty, if a treaty can be negotiated, are left to be 
arranged and its execution provided for in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution and laws. 


4 statement of the duties, tares, &c., collected annually inthe 


Island of Cuba, without taking into consideration the large | 


amount of goods smuggled through the custom-house with 


the connivance of the officers thereof.—(Report of the | 


“American consul to the State Department. ) 


Import and export duties, together with a charge of five per | 
cent. (aleabala) on all recorded sales of real estate and |, 


BOOS A ba+ ech ndewesentereeetnes pesnaves - $13,566,302 
Income from the royal lottery............005 . 1,559,000 | 
Income from the post office..... ccccccescecces’ 1,200,000 
Income from the diezmo duty, the tenth part of 

the agricultural products, farmed out for..... 600 ,000 
Church fees for marriages, funerals, christen- 

fey Balbia’. oek doo cine csess bade bs tedds 250,000 
Sepa Gubiaes oc oo v0gs0 00 ce vevacasernged cece . 250,000 
City taxes upon carriages, horses, negroes, &c., 300,000 

| Carte OF WaW. 2... 0 recs wecccesccccs ventes cece 1,000,000 
| Expenses of street lighting, fire-engines, and 

watchmen, for Havana alone...........eeee 161,609 | 
Passports and licenSes......-.00.sccee ssevees 1,000,000 
Interest upon securities belonging to the church, 4,000,000 
Sales of “ oficios,” a church impost............ 10.000 
Pines, (incomplete) vewesewees scccccccsce cece 8,000 

| Signature of Captain General in law-suits alone, 25,000 
A wax of 18X cents upon every description of 
animals offered for sale in the market places 

or otherwise, for the clothing of the militia... 100,000 


Income from legacies left for this purpose to 


bishops and other church dignitaries. ........ 40,000 
Tax upon foreigners coming to the island to re- 

BEEE oo nin novnca cececcae sss nas. -ienee anzarces 10,000 
Taxes upon vessels for pilots, captains of the 

port, and for discharging ballast............. 150,000 
Mariners’ fund, raised by a tax of 18X cents on 


each trip of every mariner in the coasting 


SS nadebatives casen naseshstsne tet vheemen 
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BILL ACCOMPANYING THE REPORT 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the sum of $1,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money not otherwise appropriated, to 


|| enable the President to conclude with the Government of 


Spain a treaty of amity, and for the settlement of all differ- 
ences, including the cession of the Island of Cuba; to be 
used by him, if be shall think fit, in advance of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the } gator : Provided, said treaty, when 
signed by the authorizéd agents of the two Governments, 
and duly ratified by the Government of Spain, shall call for 
the expenditure of the same.or any part thereof; full and 


accurate accounts of which expenditure shall be by him 


transmitted to Congress at as early a day as practicable. 
Sec. 2. and be it further enacted. That if. at the time said 


between the | 








[February 10, 
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payments shall be required to be made, there shall not b 

in the Treasury sufficient funds not otherwise appropriat 
the President of the United States is hereby authorized 4, 
borrow so much as may be necessary, not to exceed the 8 e 
of $1,000,000, in the same manner and on the same tu “sa 
and conditions as were prescribed by an actentitled « Ay, act 


to authorize a loan not exceeding the sum of $20 00.? 
| approved 14th Juue, 3858. SRAM,” 


AMENDMENT. 
Strike out “ $1,000,000 * and insert “ $30,000 000.7 


Nore.—Since the publication of this report 
Hon. Mires Taytor and Hon. George Evsris. 
Representatives. from Louisiana, have called ‘ 
question the statement as to the quantity of sugar 
produced in that State: in 1857. The authority 
for the statement was given in the report—Ho. 
mans’s Cyclopedia of Commerce. Any person 
who will consult that work, page 1774, will find 
|| the statement sustained by the authority. 
| The draughtsman of the report is rejoiced to 

find that Homans is in error, and that the pro- 
duction of Louisiana, in 1857, was (counting one 
| thousand pounds to the hogshead) two hundred 
_and seventy-nine million six hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand pounds. . 

That was, however, considerably less than half 
the consumption, and the argument of the report 
| remains unrefuted—that ‘* the increase of produc- 
tion has not kept pace with the increase of con- 
sumption,”’ and ‘* that Louisiana cannot supply 
our wants, and must prepare for the free impor- 
tation of sugar from other quarters.” 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. KEIM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1859. 


| "The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
| state of the Union— 

Mr. KEIM said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: | design to occupy the atten- 
|| tion of the committee as briefly as may be. | 
represent a district which is familiarly known as 
** Old Berks,’’ and which is, perhaps, as largely 
interested in the iron manufacture as any in the 
|| Union. My advent here, with my political an- 

tecedents, has caused some surprise throughout 
'the country. The enigma ‘is of easy solution. 
\| The great and radical change was caused by the 
|| principle of protection to labor. The people, the 

Wiwoks of our time, who make and unmake 
the ruling power, true to their interests, arose in 
their might, threw off the shackles of party, and 
now stand redeemed and disenthralled! And 
| there they will remain, until you foster those in- 
terests which will enable them to maintain their 
families, found a home, and educate their’ chil- 
dren, to become the intelligent and reliable sup- 
porters of the laws and the Constitution. I aver, 
most emphatically and distinctly, that no party 
can gain the vote of my district that opposes pro- 
tection for the sake of protection. Berks county 
| has performed no unimportant service in political 
|| history. The fate of the next presidential election 
|| may depend upon its decision, In all presidential 
i elections in the State, since 1836, the Democratic 
|| majority has been less than five thousand; and, 
} as no President can be elected without Penn- 
j 
| 
! 





| sylvania, a change like the last special congres- 
| sional election, of seven thousand five hundred 
votes, will decide this contest in favor of those 
who sustain the dominant interest of the district. 
| But while I ask protection to the iron trade, I de- 
| sire all the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
promoted, North and. South. Why not support 
American ‘labor in preference to the pauper labor 
of Europe? If not as a matter of policy, I ask it 
as a tribute to humanity to save those who are 
suffering the pangs of want. 

That the committee may understand the opera- 
tion of the financial and manufacturing revulsion 
in the district I have the honor to represent, I 
would state that the two leading channels of trans- 
portation of anthracite coal from the Schuylkill 
coal-fields pass through the county of Berks from 
north to south, and through the city of Reading. 
The coal delivered at Reading by the canal and 
railroad in 1857, was 137,602 tons; in 1858, was 
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97,056 tons; the difference between which was) 
40,000 tons and upwards, or about thirty per cent. 
jess in 1898 than in the year 1857. It is true that 
taking the product of all the fields, there was an, 
increase of about 60,000 tons in 1858 over the 
year before—the figure of that vast interest being 
carried up to & : - 
surpassed but in one year, namely in 1856, when 
it realized 6,751,000 tons. The ‘steady increase | 
of production follows the domestic and manufac- 
turing demand, and the production is carriéd for- 
ward, in spite of the revulsion, by the constantly 
opening new markets for domestic use. It is at 
the iron manufacturing points, like Reading and 
Phenixville, that we see the diminution for man- 
ufacturing purposes. If manufactures had not 
been paralyzed, the production of the anthracite 
in 1898 should have, and would have, reached 
7,000,000 tons. Indeed, the production of that 
coal has experienced no backset, if I may so call 
it, since 1838. In that year the production was 
738,000 tons, from which it has grown, without 
a single year of diminished production, until the 
year 1857, when it reached the total I have men- 
tioned. 3 

The diminution I have adverted to at such points 
as Reading, centers of manufacture, grow out of 
the stoppage of furnaces, forges, and of steam- 
driven machinery of all kinds; out of the dimin- 
ished production of iron and of its various man- 
ufactures. The use of forty thousand tons less 
of coal in one year, in Reading, than in another 
next preceeding it, implies to one, conversant 
with the business of our people, a very grave and 
serious interruption of that business in every de- 
partment. ‘Think for a moment of what a vast 
industry that amount of coal, at that single point, 
was anexponent! Think of the engine fires that 
were extinguished; of the furnaces out of blast; 
of the operatives directly employed about the en- 
gines and furnaces, thrown out of work; of the 
mines of coal and of iron ore to supply those 
furnaces, those engines; of the vast carrying ap- 
paratus by railroad, by canal, by the cart, all 
turned adrift without work. And then, looking 
fora moment beyond all this, at all the producing 
and mercantile classes, how they must have been 
affected by the prostration of that great interest 
whose industry it was their function to supply— 
you have before you society, in the full rule of life 
and vigor, suddenly smitten down, credit ruined, 
debt almost sanihiletass confidence between man 
and man almost blotted out, patient honest indus- 
try brought to beggary, and no class flourishing. 

This is the faintest possible picture of what 
took = in that noble district, which I have the 
proud honor to represent. Is it strange that I am 
here? I tell you, sir, that Berks is, this day, as 
loyal to her ancient sentiments, and isasready to 
indorse them by her vast majoriues, as ever she 
was. Her principles stand as unshaken as her 
own eternal and glorious hills. Her people are 
as true to them as to their religious faith. They 
are like that grand old monk, who is the type of 
the German race, who concluded his appeal to 
the Emperor and Princes of the Empire in those 
memorable words, ‘* Hier stehe ich; ich kann nicht 
anders; so hilf mich Gott.’’ And there they do 
stand, full of trath and loyalty, and there they 
will stand; ay, sir, there they will stand; so help 
me God! 

They are a confiding people. With them, con- 
fidence is, perhaps, a plant of slow growth, but 
when it has grown it is like tearing their heart 
strings to pluck it out from their hearts. They 
love whom they can trust, with a love surpassing 
that of woman. They will not listen to the sug- 
gestions of every super-serviceable knave that 
would breathe a tarnishing slander on a trusted 
one. The county, whose every twelfth man isa 
uniformed volunteer, which, having one thirtieth 


of the population of the State, furnishes one tenth | 


of its citizen soldiery, is full of a truly gallant | 
and chivalrous spirit, peaceful, orderly, law- 
abiding, honest, and just. In times past this peo- 
le reorganized, and were proud to follow the 
eadership of such men as Joseph Hiester, Henry 
A. Muhlenberg, John Ritter; es men, every | 
one of them, and trusted, loved, and honored, not 
merely up to their latest breath, but now, in 
memory. These were leaders fit to follow. They | 
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party. 


mise. Muhlenburg repeatedly voted for tariffs for | 


rotection. Ritter voted for the Wilmot proviso. 
ho ever doubted their Democracy? Yet these | 
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Hiester voted for the Missouri compro- || suppose I may say that Mr. Secretary Cobb ex- 
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presses the views of the other five-hundreths; that 


is to say of the five per cent. of the population, 


who are Federal officehoiders, or who are finan- 


great measures, to-day, stink in the nostrils of || cially interested in free trade or ad valorems. In the 


| those who would affect to lead that Democracy. | 
6,491,000 tons, a production never || 


time of General Jackson, it was considered import- 


I would not vote, perhaps, as Mr. Ritter voted || ant that the President and his Cabinet should be 


on that question, for I do not, as at present ad- | 
vised, believe that Congress has any right to | 
legislate slavery into or out of the public domain. | 

The people of the district | represent are called | 


| upon to stultify themselves; to throw away all | 


their old principles, and take up with the new | 
ones, of late, and not happy inventions. They 
are for protection that will at least put our labor | 
on fair terms with that of othercountries. They 
hate negroes, and have no affection for slavery; 
they would leave italone where it is, and not pre- 


| vent its going where the people really wish to 


have it. They are for letting the people govern 
themselves. All this, in very fact, they were | 
called upon to abandon. With regard to the 
tariff, the wolf was at their own door. They | 


| wanted no glozing speeches to persuade them 
| that all was right, when they saw and felt that all 


/imposed upon them. 


| was wrong. They felt insulted by the miserable | 


sophistry and falsehood that was attempted to be | 
The solemn and secret | 


| pledges and promises for the future they scouted | 
| when they thought of the broken and dishonored | 
| ones of the past. 


These were the antecedents of the election of 
last fall in that district. ‘The people did not 
abandon anything. They only would not follow 
the new lights. As to my being an old Whig, 
of which | am not at all ashamed, why the very 
head of the organization against me was a gentle- 
man who followed ‘* that same old coon”’ as ar- 
dently as | ever did myself. Whig, indeed! If 
I am not mistaken, the very governing and direct- 
ing energy of this Administration, at this very 


time, is none other than what was ever Whig. 


The views expressed by the President in his 


late annual message upon the subject of the tariff, 


are those to whichsthat great party, to which he | 


| is said to belong, has never committed itself, na- 


tionally. Noschool of political economy, neither | 


the protection nor the free-trade school, has ever | 


| been able to obtain from that party a distinct, un- | 
| equivocal indorsement of its system. The reso- | 
| lutions of national conventions, and the letters of | 
presidential candidates have been drawn with a | 


studied reserve of meaning. The art of such 
compositions seemed to consist in such a use of 
words as could conceal the writer’s real views, 


| or, at least, leave them open to conflicting con- 


structions, as suited the particular localities in | 


which the construction was to be made. 
While I thus arraign the fair dealings of the 


| was deficient in this unity. 


‘*@ unit’ in opinion and sentiment. We all re- 
member the disruption of.a Cabinet of his which 
They had not then 
learned the art of ‘agreeing to disagree,’’ which is 
one of the arts and mysteries of our late politics 
It is convenient for an Admigjstration to present 
a double face on sucha qeillien as this of the 
tariff: one section can swear by the President, and 
be orthodox—another by the Secretary, and not 
be heterodox: one is of Paul, another of Apol- 
los, yet both of the same faith. I have no fault 


| to find with this state of things; indeed, it indi- 


| 


| quire as much protection as any other. 


cates a toleration from which the happiest conse- 
quences may be anticipated. ‘* Specific duties’’ 
are, at least, no terrible heresies, and ‘* ad valor- 
ems’’ are not such truths, as that one doubting 
them must infallibly be excommunicated from the 
Democratic party. 

The agricultural interests of the country re- 
It is @ 
well established fact, that in the manufacture of 
goods of all kinds, fifty per cent. of the products 
of the farm enter into the composition as labor, 
in the shape of food, wool, leather, &e. During 
one year, the importations into the United States 
amounted to $362,000,000, consequently the im- 
ports of the productions of the farm amounted te 
$181 ,000,000. Think of that, and ponder it well, 


| farmers! 


Besides, with the excessive importations and 
balance of trade against us, the precious metals 
must be sent out of the country, thus creating 


| fluctuations and revulsions, disastrous to the sta- 


Democratic party upon this subject, I would not || 


be understood to say or imply, that the other great 
party, of which Henry Clay was the embodiment, 
was entirely guiltless in this respect. He, who 


was the soul of that party, never wavered or fal: | 
(fred; but the party sometimes nationally, often | 
locally, presented views which were not in har- | 
| mony. with each other. 


All this is a natural and necessary consequence 


| of bringing the tariff into the vortex of party pol- 


| ities. 


| 





| purpose. 
| yet it was made to mean enough to get the elec- 


these latter years, mainly advocated the doctrines 
of free trade; yet, locally, there areyparts of the 


Mr. 


The Democratic party has, it is true, in | 


| country where it has been compelled to renounce | 


| and denounce free trade. Polk’s letter to | 


John K. Kane was intended to serve a double | 


The letter may have meant nothing; 


toral vote of some tariff States. The same game 
has been unsuccessfully played since; but it is 


now about played out, as my standing here, in | 


the presence of this committee, and as the fate of 


some of my respected colleagues, and other gen- | 


tlemen who were candidates for seats in the next 
Congress from the tariff States, may be taken to 


| indicate. The tariff should not be made a party 


question; it should be framed by all parties to 
subserve the laboring interests of the country. 
The President undoubtedly expresses the views 


| 
} 
| 


of my whole constituency, and, | believe, of || 


ninety-five hundredths of the people of Pennsyl- 


bility and well-being of the community. 

Iam not going to afflict the committee with a 
citation of the opinions of the whole unbroken 
line of our great statesmen in favor of the policy 
of protection. Those opinions are familiar to this 
House and to the country, as household words. 
Protection is the defensive policy of a State—that 
which husbands its resources, develops its skill, 
renders industrious, happy, prosperous, its peo- 
ple. If ever there was a country, which, more 
than any other, was bound by the highest duty 
to itself, to look after the industry, prosperity, 
and happiness of its people, this is that country, 
For this is the country in which the people are 
sovereign, which is ruled, not by a king ever the 
people, but by the king-people itself. 

What is the policy of this people with regard 
to labor? Shall it raise American labor up to a 
higher level than the labor of all the rest of the 
earth, or shall it sink American labor down to 
the level of that wretched, European from-hand- 
to-mouth pauperism, which is the lot of laber in 
the Old World? It is net a question of protect- 
ing iron or any other product of labor, but of pro- 
tecting labor itself. It is not for her iron that 
Pennsylvania asks specific duties, but for the men 
who make thatiron. She would not have her fifty 
thousand sons who are engaged in making or man- 
ufacturing iron, reduced to that European level. 
Would you reduce the labor of this country to 
starvation? Remember that, im the free States, 
that labor votes. Itiseducated, it reads, it thinks, 
it acts for itself. It bears in its hand the rod of 
empire. And will this House,-which. lives but 
in the breath of its nostrils—wail this House turn 


'| a deaf ear not only to the voice of that labor, ut- 


tered so emphatically last fall, but to the voice of 
true policy, as well? 

if the government of our great cities is every 
day becoming more difficult; if, in these, our 
American solution of the problem of man’s capa- 
city for self-government is becoming overcast with 
doubts and fears; if the eight hundred policemen 
of Philadelphia, and the twelve hundred or more 
of New York—uniformed and armed—are neces- 
sary, in those cities, for the imperfect protection 
of life and property; if the city of New York shiv- 
ered with alarm, when the evil-genius of i's ex- 
ecutive magistrate almost arrayed the poor In 


"arms against the rich, in the winter of 1857-58, I 
vania, with regard to the moral and financial su- || would ask: why that difficulty of governmentywhy 
were Democrats, while there was a Democratic || periority of specific over ad valorem duties; and | || these doubts and fears, why that vast police force, 
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why that alarm in New York? It is largely be- 
cause of the inadequate or precarious reward of 
labor; because of low wages and unsteady em- 
ployment. Men cannot be brought together in 
masses, and left idle. How much better for the 
country would it be, if those fine, able-bodied po- 
licemen could be disbanded; if the mace and the 
revolver could be taken from their hands, and the 
implements of honest and honorable toil substi- 
tuted, 
Our ill legislation is the curse of those cities; 
and it will make those cities, if we persevere in 
it, the curse of ey You cannot give 
those cities over t6 anarchy and misrule; you 
cannot degrade and pauperize their industrial pop- 
ulation down to the European level, without in- 
flicting infinite harm upon the whole country. 
Convert that population into a brutal, ferocious, 
licentious mob, and you will feel the effects of it 
in the remotest, smallest hamlet in the land. And 
you will make them such a mob, by evil law- 
making, affecting their }abor; for laws can make 
or unmake the mora} character of a people. A 
eople whose labor is not well ididhlietecsinatl 
if that last long, continue to be free. The intel- 
ligence of a people 1s much, their virtue is much, 
their religion much, al} these may long hold them 
up, enable them to endure, but all these will give 
way if the physical well-being of a people is not 
kept up to the level of their moral and intellec- 
tual development. A people like ours is worth 
making every effort to save; for if it goes down, 
with it will go down the hopes of mankind for- 
ever. 


FISHING BOUNTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. ABBOTT, 
OF MAINE, 
In THe House or RepresentaArives, 
February 10, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. ABBOTT said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: I have sought the floor at the 
present time for the purpose of saying a few words 
In Opposition to a bill which passed the Senate at 
the last session of Congress, repealing the bounty 
on fish. The passage of that bill would, in my 
judgment, be a great injury to the country gener- 
ally, as well as an act of gross injustice to the peo- 
ple of that section engaged in the fisheries. My’ 
constituents, along the sea-coast, from Frankfort 
to Wiscasset, are deeply interested in this ques- 
tion, and I should be unfaithful to the trust they 
have reposed in me, were | to be silent when their 
rights and their interests are so deeply involved. 


| 
| 


Our fisheries, although local —and even outside of. | 


the Union, so far as the place where the fish are 
taken is concerned—are, nevertheless, eminently 
national; national in the consumption of their 
products, national in their effects upon our com- 
merce, our navies, and the defenses of our coun- 
try. 

ropose, in what few remarks I make within 
the boas allotted to me, to point out some of the 
effects of our fisheries upon the great interests of 
the country, and to show the folly and injustice 
of striking them down, by the withdrawal of the 
protection they are now receiving at the hands of 
the Government. Nowhere is the fishing busi- 
ness a self-sustaining business; yet the great 
commercial nations of the world, Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and the United States, have ever 
deemed it for their interest and safety to foster 
and sustain that branch of industry, by bounties | 
or other protection; and all of these nations, ex- 
cept the United States, have recently increased | 
their bounties, or protection, for the purpose of | 
stimulating their people to embark in the busi- | 
ness. They protectand uphold the fisheries from 
national considerations. They look upon them | 
as nurseries to rear and educate a hardy and | 
efficient race of seamen to man their merchant 
and naval ships; and they are too wise to dis- | 
pense with them, a they require increased 
protection; whilst the United States, with more 
commerce and less naval force, as if determined 
on their own injury, are seeking to destroy their | 


| 





. 
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deeply interested in the maintenance of its fish- 
eries as the United States; yet the United States, 
or the men who control the Government, are the 
= men who fail to see it. 

nlike the monarchies and despotisms of the 


Old World, the true policy of our free Government | 


is to exempt the people from the oppressive bur- 
dens of large standing armies and navies, and to 
enable them to spend the fruits of their labor in 


fitting themselves and their children for the great | 


and responsible duties of freemen. Yet a free 
people must always be prepared to defend them- 
selves against foreign aggressions. Their flag 
and their rights will not be respected unless they 
possess the means of redressing wrongs and in- 
sults, from whatever quarter they may come. 
Our means of redressing wrongs and insults from 
without, will never be found in large standing 
armies and navies, while the people are true to 
themselves and to the Government they have es- 
tablished. Having retained the sovereign power 
in themselves, they will not oppress and degrade 
themselves to a level with the miserable victims 
of despotism by the imposition of unnecessary 
burdens. The strength of the Governments of the 
Old World lies in the magnitude and the efficiency 
of their armies and navies; in the ability of the 
Jew, through their engines of war, to oppress and 
over-tax the many, for their exclusive benefit; in 
the power to rob industry of her earnings to up- 
hold a system of odious licteviaen On the con- 
trary, the strength of our free Government lies in 
the material resources of the country, and in the 
spirit and patriotism of the people to apply those 
resources in defense of their rights and their lib- 
erties whenever occasion requires. The strength 
of a despotism, or a monarchy, or an aristocracy, 
is the weakness of a republic. The one stands 
on the fears of the people; the other on the love 
they bear to their country, and the ability to 
manifest their love in its defense. Our national 
defense lies principally in our citizen soldiery, and 
in the ready means of fitting out a sufficient num- 
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| naval escorts. 


_ captured between two and three thousa 
| vessels; and if the war had not been spe 
inated, British merchantmen would soon h 
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In these remarks, I am not un- 


mindful of the gallant services of our regular naval 
force; but that force is too small, and ever will bp 
toe small, if we adhere to the true principles of 
our free Government, to excite the fears of 
rival and warlike nations. 

Now, peace, peace with all the world, is our 
true policy. ‘To have it, all the world mast fear 
our power; and, as our chief power to injure an 
enemy consists in our ability to cover the ocean 
with privateersmen, at a moment’s warning 
manned by fearless eastern seamen, schooled on 
the decks of our fishing crafts, is it wise to destroy 
our fisheries? wise to cut off our chief source of 
power? Cannot the wisdom of this House see 
the connection of our fisheries with the defenses of 
the country? When the House considers that the 
Government expends only $300,000 on this branch 
of our national defense, annually, and $25,000,000 
on our regular Army and Navy, will st not re. 
gard it with some degree of favor? 1f $25,000,000 
is the largest sum the Government can afford to 
expend, annually, for the defenses of the country, 
(and | admit that that sum is much more than it 


ceased to plow the ocean, except unde 


great 


| ought to expend,) will it not be as well to pre- 


serve both arms of our national defense, by reduc- 


| ing the expenditures of the regular Army and 
| Navy to $24,700,000, and let the other $300,000 


ber of privateersmen to cripple and destroy the | 


commerce of a hostile poweryand not in standing 


armies and navies, which impoverishand debase | 
Protect our fisheries, and the means | 


the people. 
of naval defense will always be within our reach. 


Whenever the United States shall become in- | 
volved in a war with any of the leading Powers | 


of Europe, our merchant vessels will be thrown 


out of employment during the war, and they will | 


rotat the wharves, unlessengaged in privateering. 
Hence, so far as vessels are concerned, the means 
for our naval defense will always be at hand on 
the breaking out of war; and, if we are wise 
enough to extend suitable protection to our fish- 


go to the fishermen, to sustain our fisheries? Men, 
men, on their farms, in their workshops, on the 
decks of their vessels, engaged in productive in- 
dustry, inspired with that fervent, ever-living 
patriotism which springs from the enjoyment of 
an economical and free Government, are our bul- 
warks against invasions from without, and nota 
hireling non-producing soldiery. Love of freedom, 
freedom to enjoy the fruits of their labor, undi- 
minished by onerous military or civil impositions, 
is the great motive power which everhas impelled, 
and ever will impel, our people to deeds of valor in 
the defense of their country’s rights. It was this 
that crowned our revolutionary efforts with suc- 
cess; this that gave us the victory in the war of 
1812; this that covered our armies in Mexico with 
so much glory. Hence, to preserve and augment 


| our power to resist foreign encroachments, is to 


augment the material resources of the country by 
upholding all of its legitimate enterprises, and by 


| diminishing its enormous and unnecessary ex- 


them, and carry our flag proudly and triumph- || 
| antly into the very rivers, bays, and harbors of 
| the enemy, and compel him to sue for an early 


our means of fitting them out at a moment’s warn- 
ing, in numbers sufficient to sweep the commerce 


of any nation from the ocean, enable us, more | 
than any other cause, to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the jealous and antagonistic Powers of | 


Europe. That branch of our national defense is 


our greatest safeguard against foreignaggressions, || 
foreign wars, and their terrible consequences to | 
It is feared ten-fold more by | 


life and property. 
the commercial nations of Europe, than all the 
regular defensive force of the country. It was 
instrumental in an eminent degree in terminating 
both of our unnatural and onerous wars with the 
mother country. Its power reached the pockets 
of her merchants and business men, and they, to 
save their vesselsand their merchandise from the 

rasp of our intrepid privateersmen, forced their 

overnment to sue for peace. In the revolutionary 
war, our privateersmen were our only naval de- 
fense,and they were fitted out and manned almost 
exclusively by our gallant eastern fishermen. 


During that war they hovered about the channels | 


and great thoroughfares of British commerce, and, 
unaided by any other naval force, captured over 
seven hundred of the enemy’s vessels, laden with 


rich cargoes of merchandise and munitions of | 
In the war of 1812 they codperated with | 


war. 


| dens. 
eries, we shall have brave men enough to man || 


penditures; for there can be no enduring patriot- 
ism, no continuing love of country, swelling the 
hearts of a people writhing under oppressive bur- 
Every dollar filched from the pockets of 
the people, to sustain large military and naval 
armaments, or large corps of civil siehuate of 
the public Treasury, lessens the pecuniary means 


| of the country; lessens the patriotism of the people; 
and an honorable peace, as they did Great Britain || 


and, consequently, lessens the defensive power of 
in the war of 1812. Our privateersmen, or rather | 


the Government. 
‘Again, our commerce, foreign and domestic, 


locking within its mighty embrace all the great 


interests of our whole country, calls no less 
loudly for the preservation of our fisheries than 
does our power to repel invasion. There has ever 
been an intimate connection between the fisher- 
ies of a country and its commercial and naval 
successes. In all ages of the world, and in all 
nations where commerce has flourished or navies 
have covered themselves with glory, the fisheries 
have been regarded as the best and cheapest 
schools for the education of seamen, and one o! 
the chief causes of their triumphs. Venice so 
regarded them when she was the acknowledged 
mistress of the ocean, when her dominion was 
absolute and undisputed over the waters of the 


| Adriatic and Mediterranean seas; and when her 


rt 


| garded by 


fisheries ceased to be objects of public concern- 
ment, her power declined. ‘They were so re- 

ecake and England in all their con- 
troversies, treaties, and wars, from the treaty of 
St. Germains, in 1632, when Nova Scotia was 


| given to France, down to the war of 1756, when 


Great Britain became the permanent possessor 0 
all the French possessions in Canada. They 


_were so regarded by the British provinces 10 


America, and the mother country, anterior to the 


fisheries, by withdrawing the litle protection they the small naval force furnished by the Govern- |, Revolution; and the mother country, ata very 


now receive 


There i# no nation on earth so || ment, and, in conjunction with thai force, they || early period, began to manifest jealousy of the 
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ye 
itish erowivg power of her provinces, principally on remedy the defect. They asked Congress to make | eral parts. The rights of no section should be dis- 

ies. .ount of the number, hardihood, and manly | itcompulsory on the owners of each merchant | regarded or overlooked, however small or distant. 
have dependence of the seamen reared in their fish- | vessel to educate annually, on ship-board, at their || With us, unjust legislation is intolerable; and 
wig eries. ‘The act of the British Parliament, passed | own expense,a certain number of American boys. whilst the we of our fathers animates the hearts r 
on- in 1775, prohibiting certain of their eastern colo- | But it is manifest that Congress does not possess | of the people, they will not submit to it, Every 

aval nies from fishing on the Grand Banks, proves | the power to impose such a ruinous tax ow the true friend of the Union will look upon the authors ‘ 
It be che existence of that early jealousy. They have shipowners of our country; and if it did, the ex- of it with loathing and disgust. In the language ? 
sof heen so regarded since our Revolution, by Eng- _ ercise of it would prove utterly inadequate to the | af the € onstitution, our Union was formed * to 
reat land and the United States, as all the treaies, accomplishment of the object sought. if there | establish justice.’’ Justice, emanating from our 

nerouations, and diplomatic correspondence be- | were no other reason for protecting our fisheries, | national Government, and spreading itself over 

our iween the two countries clearly attest; and when- the fact that we want more native-born seamen every section of our vast and diversified country, 
foo ever either of these great maritime nations shall to sustain our vast and growing commerce is suf- || is, and ever must be, the bond of union between 

= fail to so regard them, its commerce and its naval ficient of itself. The sons of our hardy fishermen, these United States. Ignore that, and our glori- 
ean strength will be impaired. rhey were so regarded from their childhood up to manhood, during the | ous Union will break into fragments. Ignore that, 
me by the Continental Congress, when, in 1779, it summer season, are on the ocean with their | and the Union will not be worth preserving; for : 
ee instructed Jobn Adams, the colonial Minister at fathers, learning the art of practical seamanship, the end of our Government is the absolute protec- 

o the Court of St. James, that ‘ the common right || and in winters in our common schools fitting tion of human rights, persons, and property. 
> of of fishing must in no case be given up, and that themselves to occupy the first places in the com- Now, I respectfully submit for the considera- 

see that right was essential to the prosperity of all merce of their country. When thus educated and | tion of this House, is it just for Congress, by 

sof the States.” Fisher Ames so regarded them, matured, they naturally seek and engage in the || bounties, to induce the people of Maine and Mas- 

the when he said, * they will enrich, while they will | business for which they are 80 preéminently qual- | sachusetts to invest their money, for the general 
nch protect, the nation. ' * They were so regarded by | ified. Indeed, the little State of Maine, with only || good, in a non-productive business; and then, 
000 that great apostle of genuine democracy, Thomas | six Representatives on this floor, builds and mans, | after the investment is made, change its policy, 

is Jefferson, who, in 1791, when he was Secretary || in whole or in part, one third of all the vessels | withdraw the bounty, and thereby destroy the 
000 of State, said, ** we have two nurseries for form- | built in the United States, and four fifths of all property invested and ruin the men engaged in 
to ing seamen—our coasting trade and our fisher- her seamen have been schooled on the decks of | the business? Such an act would be equivalent 4 
ry, ies.”’ And who again, when he was President | our fishing crafts. - _ || to taking private property for public uses with- 
it of the United States, in a message addressed to| The repeal of the fishing bounty act, at this | out just compensation. Hence | maintain that, 
re. Congress, in 1802, said: time, would not only subject our Government to | if Congress takes away the bounty from our fish 
uc. “To cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and navi- | the charge of imbecility, but also to the charge of | ermen, it is not only bound by every principle 
nd gation, in all their lawful enterprises, and to foster our fish- — wanton and gross injustice towards that section of justice, but also by the spirit, if not the letter, 
00 es ee he ers “a ig of the country engaged in the fishing business. | of the Constitution itself, to make an appropria- 
Pn, : : , eee Upon the principle of common justice, that act is | tion to pay them for the losses they will sustain. 
he General Knox, Commodore Stewart, John Q. irrepealable. Its enactment was an invitation by | Protection granted to a particular branch of indus- 

in- Adams, and Daniel Webster, have ali borne tes- the Government to the people to invest their | try, which is deemed to be of national importanee, 

mer umony equally strong in favor of the nationalim- means in the enterprise. When Congress passed || and which involves an outlay of capital in works 


of portance of our fisheries. 1 might sustain this po- | that act, it virtually said to the free citizens of the || unfit for any other purpose, is in the nature of a 














A siuon by quoting the uniform opinions of our | North, the fishing business is known not to bea | contract; and to withdraw it without indemnity, t 
ta statesmen, military and naval officers, from the remunerative business; but the great interests of — is as dishonorable in a Government as the viola- ; et 
m, days of Washington to the present time; but it the Union require that it should be prosecuted; — tion of its technical obligations. Eleven twelfths ¢ 8 eee 
rt would be an unnecessary waste of the time of this — and, if you will embark in it, your investments | of the property which will be destroyed by the . ie 
is, House; for no man, in my judgment, can fail to re- shall be protected, and made remunerative by as- passage -of this biil is owned by the people of fei 
d, cognize the importance of our fisheries, as schools sistance from the national Treasury. Theexact Maine and Massachusetts, and | am unwilling hy 
in | for the rearing of seamen, unless he is blinded by | amount of the assistance was then fixed and es- that the whole Joss should fall on them. If the eae 
Lis sectional bigotry, and his eyes utterly closed tothe _ tablished, as a motive to the investments that have © Government shall be foolish enough to change its ‘ 
ee truths of history and the teachings of experience; been since made. ‘Trusting in the good faith of | wise, national, and time-honored policy of pro- : z 
of and to such men, I trust, lam not speaking. The | the Government, our honest fishermen invested — tection to its fisheries, let the losses occasioned iF 
th war of 1812 checked, for the time being, the nat- | their money and labor in fishing-vessels, fish- by the change be borne equally by the whole FB 
nt ural development of our country’s resources, and || wharves, fish-yards, fish-houses, and other fix- country. If the Government cannot or will not aoe 
to was looked upon with great disfavor by the | tures necessary to the prosecution of the business. see its true interest, it can be just towards the ia We 
Dy American people; yet so conscious was our Gov- | ‘Tney now have on hand over two thousand fish- | especial victims of its folly. The provision in the A . i, 
ry ernment of the national importance of our fish- | ing vessels engaged in the cod-fisheries, with the _ bill, postponing the time when it shall take effect, a Be! 
x. eries, as aids to our commerce and naval defenses, | necessary fixtures for drying and curing the fish — will not materially diminish the loss. To go on ; ‘tid 
‘te that our peace commissioners at Ghent—Adams, || when taken, exceeding, in value, four million dol- | with the business, the vessels and fixtures must ce pag 
he . Clay, Gallatin, Bayard, and Russell—were per- | lars, all of which was invested upon the invita- | be kept in repair; and, consequently, when the j te 
- emptorily instructed not to permit our rights to || tion and good faith of the Government, and all, | bill goes into operation, whether it be two or ten 4 1 
of them to be discussed even; but to ** terminate ne- |; or nearly all, of which will be lost to the owners, | years hence, the amount of property to be affected % Pet 
al gotiations the moment those rights should be | if the Government withdraws the bounty. The | ‘by it will be nearly the same. i Pete 
of brought into question.”’ vessels are too small, and their modelsilly adapted I am opposed to this bill because of its tend- ena 
18 Such was the policy of our Government then. | to the coasting trade, or any other business. ‘The | ency to excite and keep alive sectional feelings. 1 bd 
e; Such has been its policy from that day to the birth | property invested in the fisheries is valueless for || Ostensibly it is the child of the Democratic party, fo ea 
of of this bill, in the Senate, at the last session of | any other purpose. Cutoff the bounty, and you | but in reality it is the child of a few southern dic- * | 

this Congress. Yet, strange to say, that now, |, will cut down the business; for under the recent | tators of the Democratic party, who contro} that tS t 
:, when our commerce has found its way to the re- || reciprocity treaty with England, opening our | party, and through that party control the Gov- + ik “t 
at motest corners of the earth, and has outgrown |! ports to provincial fish, and other products, duty | ernment of the country. These dictators of the 3 4 Hs 
8 that of any other nation, and needs, more than || free, it will be impossible for our fishermen to | Democratic party seem to be inspired with a jeal- , ite 
= ever, a continuance of that policy, it is proposed | compete, without protection, with their provin- | ous hatred of free labor and free institutions. Act- i ii 
. by the conservative branch of Congress to change || cial neighbors with protection. Cutoff the bounty, | ing in obedience to such inspiration, they are now : 
r it. Our growing commerce, which is necessary || and our fishing vessels will cease to be school- wielding the entire powers of the Government in , : 
i] to the prosperity of every section of our country, || houses for the education of seamen. Cut it off, | hostility to everything free, from the soil on whieh Bs 
ll furnishing employment to northern laborers, arti- || and our Government will stand convicted of lead- | we stand to the men who iill it; and the free fish- . ert 
s sans, and navigators, and to the South and the || ing an honest and confiding corps of fishermen | ermen of the far East are the victims of their epee 
8 West the means of transporting their vast and || into the investment of more than four millions of | hatred to be reached by this bill. If protzetion . i 
t ever-increasing surplus products to the best mar- || their hard earnings, and then turning round and | is needed to uphold a northern interest, the sys- ‘ 
if kets the world affords, however distant or difficult || destroying it, by a wanton.act of its sovereign | tem is regarded by these dictators as manifestly » eee 
0 of access, demands more native-born officers and |, power. Cut it off, and you will cut off so much | unequal; if needed to upbold a southern interest, Ri i fs 
d native-born seamen in its service. Even now, | of the revenue of the country as is now derived || no such inequality is perceptible. If a paltry sum i be 
. with the immense number annually supplied by |, from the duties on imported salt used in curing fish |, is wanted to susiain our New England fisheries, + Pe 
e our fisheries, it is impossible to obtain the requi- || caught by our fishermen. Our fish markets mast || they hold that it is better to let them perish than ) Belg 
r site number. What, then, roust be the condition || be supplied by provincial fishermen; and their || to violate a great principle; but, if double the im Pea 
be of our commerce when Congress shall have cut |! fish, under the recent treaty (and consequently || amount is wanted to sustain the sugar business *F Hd 
. off that prolific source of supply ? Take from our.|| the salt used in curing them) will be received free in Louisiana, it may be taken without objection. , hin 
. commerce the fifty thousand native-born seamen, || of duty. Cut it off, and you will weaken our | A postal system, that takes millions from the free fits 
f who have been schooled in our fisheries, and it || national defenses, injure our commerce, destroy || States to pay deficiencies in the slave States, they AT 
5 must languish for want of capable and efficient || all the property invested in our fisheries, drive || regard as equal; but just and trifling aids to a free er 
; seamen to perform its nautical labors. The ship- || our hardy fishermen from their accustomed em- || State business, unequal. The door of the national vee 
f owners and merchants in our Atlantic cities, from || ployment, and thereby leave an open field for the || Treasury is closed against every enterprise carried ; ee 
y : New Orleans to Calais, have, for several years, exclusive benefit of foreign nations. || on by free labor and free capital, whilst it is wide fd ti 
1 seen and felt the necessity of more native-born Sir, | protestagainst such national folly;against || open and prodigal in the bestowment of its gifts + 4 ay 
e seamen in the merchant service; and, at the last || such legislative injustice towards that section of || on whatever is supposed to promote the institu- . se 
y ; session of the present Congress, they sent in a |} the country I, in part, represent. ‘The legislative || tion of slavery, or the interests of the men wha ‘, any 
, memorial praying for the passage of a law to |i action of a country should be just towards its sev- |; uphold it. It is wrong, in their opinion, to take 1 oS 
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a few hundred thousand dollars to rear a corps of 
free and intrepid seamen to man our naval, pri- 
vateer, and merehant ships, but it is right totake 
$3,000,000 to build a custom-house in New Or- 
leans; right to take $2,000,000 more to build an- 
other in Charleston, South Carolina; right to take 
$10,000,000 to eradicate from the hearts of the 
people of Kansas, by military force, the love of 
freedom; right to squander $50,000,000 of the 
public money annually, to reward paruisans, in 
the great Democratic crusade against the spirit of 
Christian civilization; right to spend hundreds 
upon hundreds of millions in the acquisition of 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, for the pur- 
yose of opening new fields for the extension of 
mt bondage. 

Bat, sir, | tarn from the contemp/ation of such 
sectional favoritism, under the belief that the 
time is not far distant when this Government 
will be administered by wise, patriotic, and na- 
tional men, upon the principles enunciated by the 
fathers of the Republic. | turn from the contem- 
plation of the sectional bitterness that now exists 
in this country, with feelings of profound regret. 
lts fruits are evil, and nothing but evil; and be- 
sides, there is no occasion for it. There are no 
sectional antagonisms in this country, but the an- 
tagonisms of opinion, and they are confined al- 
most exclusively to the subject of slavery. Now, 
as the system of slavery is, by the Constitution, 
local, subject to State control alone, the antagon- 


isms of opinion, on that subject, ought not to dis- | 


turb our social relations, or the harmony of the 
country, any more than the antagonisms of opin- 
ion on the subject of religion, ethics, or any other 
question of conscience. Whilst itis the duty of 
every man toexert, tothe full extent of his power, 
a moral influence in the promotion of truth and 
humanity, it is not his duty to quarrel with his 
neighbor, whose opinions may difler from his 
own. Reason and sympathy are antidotes for 
perversities of conscience, not blows. The diver- 
sities of soil, climate, and productions, in our wide- 
spread country, are not antagonisms, but bonds of 
concord and friendship. 

The various branches of industry peculiar to 
different localities, are so interlocked as to pro- 
mote each other. ‘The prosperity of one promotes 
the prosperity ofall. New England factories and 
work-shopscreate markets for southern and west- 
ern products. New England ships transport the 
vast surplus cottons, grains, and meats of the 
South and West, to the best markets the world 
affords, however remote. In return, those pro- 
ducts give profitable employment to New Eng- 
land commerce and navigation. One section of 
the country feeds, another clothes, and another 
manufactures for the whole. Hence, the growth 
and prosperity ofeach section promotes the growth 
and prosperity of all the rest. Lop off any part 
of our glorious Union, East, West, North, or 
South, and the Union would be imperfect. As 
a whole, i contains all the elements of a mighty 
and prosperous empire. Disjoint it, and God 
only can foresee the consequenves. Let, then, the 
whole country be just towards its several parts. | 
Let sectional animosities cease. Let the people | 


of all sections become as firmly united in friend- || 


ship, as the diversities of the country have united 
them in interest. ‘That result will be attained so 
soon as the politicians of the country shall turn 
stalesmen, and cease to stir the fires of sectional 
discord which they themselves have fanned into 
a devouring flame for selfish ends. 


LAW AND ORDER. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. JACKSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In tne House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1859. 


The House being in the Commiuee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union— 


Mr. JACKSON said: 


ability and eloquence the political and commercial | 
necessity of the acquisition of the Island of Cuba; | 
and visions of the future growth of American do- 
main and of the ultimate glory of American em- | 
pire, have been freely induiged. Ln response to this | 


necessity and to these visions, my own heart beats | 
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warmly; and my judgment sees nothing in our 
complex, yet harmomously-adjusted, system of 
governments—Federal and State—incompatible 
with the indefinite extension of our present vastdo- 
minion, But underlying these forms of Govern- 
ment, which are the mere organs through which 
the vital energy of our great country breathes and 
acts, are the people themselves—the sovereign 
people of these States. It becomes, therefore, the 
prudent political thinker, whilst allowing his eye 
to wander with patriotic hopes over regions yet 
to be purchased with our money or conquered by 
our valor, to turn that eye with the coldness of 
impartial criticism upon our national inner-man 
—the heart and life-blood of our vast organism— 
. the people themselves; and though the task be 
thankless, and his reward a sneer, if he detect 
there the seeds of disease which, unchecked, must 
throw the entire system into convulsions, and end 
in death, itis his duty to expose that disease, 
and assist, so far as he may be able, the great 
heart of the nation to throw it off. I fear, Mr. 
Chairman, that disease is at this time preying 
upon the vitals of our system—not, I trust, among 
a vast majority of the people, but among large 
and increasing numbers of them; and it is my 
purpose to call the attention of the committee, 
and, if my voice shall reach them, of the coun- 
try, to what I conceive to be this alarming evil. 
It is a disposition to set up caprice or passion 
or prejudice or interest, each under the guise of 
a ** higher law,’’ called conscience, above the laws 
—to worship on ‘* high places,’’ at altars other 
, than that of the Constitution erected by our fath- 
ers, and sprinkled and sanctified with the blood 
of the Revoluuion. In one word, it is a spirit of 
insubordination to law and order. The seed was 
sown many years ago by a cunning thought sug- 
gested by an artful mind in the other wing of 
the Capitol. That thought was thatin each man 
there is a law higher than the Constitution itself 
—the law of conscience, and the responsibility of 
that conscience alone to God—thus attempting to 
annul the decree of Almighty, who, when in the 
human form of Jesus, said ** render unto Cesar 
the things: that are Casar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.’’ What is conscience ? 
‘Too often, from human depravity, but a self-con- 
soling excuse for unhallowed desire, or an artful 
| pretext for unlawful enterprise. What is this law 
| of conscience? tis a crown of absolute sover- 
| eignty placed upon the brow of every man, sub- 
mitting to his opuon obedience or disregard of 
every law, under the plea that the thing he calls 
conscience will not permit him to obey this law, 
| or forces him to disregard that. It involves a re- 
| pudiauion of man’s social nature and civilized so- 
ciety, and subverts the foundation of enlightened 
government. j 
| dation is laid on the sacrifice of a portion of indi- 
vidual liberty for the benefitof the community and 
of the individual himself as a member of the com- 
munity. But,if men be taught that the conscience 


AL GLOBE. 


Everybody knows that this foun- | 


| of each is above the law of all, and act out the | 


lesson in practical life, then, indeed, does ‘‘a mul- | 


tuutude of tyrants become the worst of tyranny;”’ 
| security of life, person, and property, the object 
of all government, is gone; the law, no longer 
fixed, fluctuates with the changing breath of each 
man’s conscience; anarchy has begun, and des- 
| potism follows rapidly in its rear. 

Yet this doctrine, thus pregnant of evil, has 
| found foothold in our midst, and is marching with 
rapid stride all over the land. Its footprints are 
| seen in the refusal of large portions of the north- 


labor, in the resistance of mobs and communities 
and entire States to the execution of the fugitive 


| That inward, unwritten, unseen law does not 


|| suffer them to capture a slave, but forces them to 


J ‘ __ || connive at his escape, assist him in bis flight, and 
Mr. Cuainman: Gentlemen have discussed with | thus defy the highest law of the land—the Con- | 


| stitution of their country. 


Mark the track of the higher law again, on the 
plains of ‘* bleeding Kansas.’’ Emigrant aid so- 
cieties, with powder and ball and Sharpe’s rifles, 
are an old song, at the repetition of which my 
Pardon me, sur, for a brief allusion 


|, ern people to enforce the plain provision of the | 
| Constitution for the rendition of fugitives from 


W hat is the universal excuse? The | 
| pretexts are many, but the simplest analysis re- | 
|, duces them all to ** the higher law’”’ of conscience, | 
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| Jesus. 
| claimed his mission to be love, who re 


| tion of constitutional law by her. 
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to it. It lay right in the path of my thought, ang 
I may not pass it by, disgusting as is the sie) : 

me. Emigrants, armed to the teeth for ciyi, war, 
went to their work of arson and murder, with the 
blessing of God invoked upon them by prof Ssed 
priests and followers of the meek and merciful 


Yes, sir, the blessing of Him, who pro- 


Pudiated 
the pomp and prowess of arms, and relied for ¢\\¢ 


truumph of His kingdom alone upon the principles 


| He inculcated and the unseen yet all-pervadiug 


spirit which He sends to enlighten every may— 


_ His blessing, with a zeal equaled only by its pro. 


fanity, was invoked upon this crusade of rapine 
and murder. What is again the excuse? (Coy. 
science whispers it was a great wrong to repeal the 
Missouri restriction, shuts-out the thought that 
the organic law of the Territory, right or wroug, 


| is the law of the land, and forces preachers of tp 


Gospel to bless those who migrate for the pur- 
pose of resisting its execution with fire and sword. 
Oh, what an unsafe guide is even enlightened 


| . . . . 
| Christian conscience, when, for a moment, it Joses 


sight of its polar star, the written word of God! 
The same disposition to elevate the law of con- 
science above the law of the ldnd is more strik. 
ingly exhibited, perhaps, in the progress of that 
singular Mormon superstition which, driven from 
its earlier settlements in Illinois by the advancing 
tread of a better civilization, found a stronger 
foothold in the Territory of Utah. There, under 
influences congenial to the savages who roamed 
around it, it fed and fattened. Prompted by lust, 
or deluded by a superstition unworthy of the age, 
thousands flocked to its standard; and the immu- 
nity of conscience from the restraints of law was 


| the excuse that first permitted the adulterous her- 


esy to be planted upon the soil of a Christian na- 
tion, as well as the apology for it in every stage 
of its growth; though the most careless observer 
could not fail to see that its noxious fruit must 
poison the moral atmosphere, and so infect society 
as to endanger the chaste relation of husband aud 
wife, the dependent relation of parent and child, 
and the peace and purity of the family circle. 
The principle of the higher Jaw led there to us 
logical and inevitable result. The entire Terri- 
tory yielded to the dominion of one man, claim- 
mg to be God’s vicegerent upon earth, and was 
precipitated into open rebellion against the Fed- 
eral authorities and the law of the land. 

This dangerous heresy, thus originating iv a 


| northern mind, and practically acted out in the 


North and West, found no spot upon southern 
soil congenial to its development for more than 
sixty years. The southern statesman, upon tie 
floor of Congress, could proudly point to her en- 
ure record, and defy’her bitterest maligners to 
show one blot upen her honor, or a single viola- 
Observing ail 
the compacts of the Constitution herself, she could 
demand, and did demand with irresistible moral 
power, the observance of them all by others. 

lt pains me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, to be 
constrained, by truth, to say that this ‘ higher 
law’’ doctrine has at last found advocates in her 
midst, has been openly acted dut by a portion of 
her people, is apologized for by others; and, un- 
less soon checked by her own sense of right, will 
demoralize her lofty character, and destroy that 
conservative influence which she has hitherto 
maintained in the Confederacy. It might have 
been reasonably supposed that the origin of the 
thought, coming, as it did; from a brain fruitful 
of evil to her, would have warned her children to 
dash the poison from their lips. Her great in- 
terests, resting, as they do, in the Union alone 
upon the Constitution and constitutional law, 
should have counseled all her people never to un- 
settle those interests by violating ei'her the one 
or the other. With an overwhelming majority 
of political power against her, it is obviously her 
policy, while submitting to nothing wrong, to do 
nothing but what is right. Entertaining these 
opinions of her interest and policy, | do depre- 
cate those manifestations of ** higher law’? which 
some of her sons have recently exhibited, | al- 
lude to the attempts made to set at defiance the 
neutrality laws, and to reopen, contrary to /aw, 
the African slave trade. The first may have been 
prompted by a love of chivalrous adventure, de- 
votion to the land of the South, and resentment 
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of wrong; yet, sir, | believe the policy to be as 

reckless as the results have been derogatory to 

southern honor, and disastrous to southern inter- 

ests. Nothing but the spirit of the higher law 

can be invoked to justify or defend it. Look at 

the facts. An eminent judge of the supreme 

court, born in Georgia, and grown to the man- 

hood of the full lawyer in the State of Alabama, 

of irreproachable private character, blending the 

highest tone of southern feeling with profound | 
erudition and stern integrity, expounds to the 

people among whom he had lived for years, the 

plain law of the land, only to meet with derision, 

if pot insult, from a portion of that people and its 

press. Light, brighter than that which falls from 

the lucid mind of the judge, unseen by all except 

themselves, the inner light of this higher law of 
conscience, illumines the minds of jurors, and the 

expositions of the judge become twilight under 

its brilliancy. The fillibuster and his coadjutors 

spurn both the law and its expounder; he evades 

the revenue cutter, carries off with him its officer, 

contemns the laws of his country, and sails for 

conquest and glory on the shores of Nicaragua. 

How does the play end? With the wretched 

farce of his shipwreck and restoration, through 

the kindness of a British man-of-war, which, if 
he had but encountered it before the shipwreck, 
he had determined to fight and demolish. What 
are the fruits of the enterprise? Reproach upon 

southern character for the observance of law and 

derision heaped upon southern chivalry—the 

whole affair reminding one more of the windmill 

adventure of Don Quixote than the prowess of 
real heroism. 

Kindred to the expedition of the fillibuster in 
quixotism, though destitute of any approach to its 
chivalry, is that other adventure which was lately 
enacted on the shores of Georgia. Without the 
hope of honor or the prospect of military renown, 
these latter adventurers seem to have been allured 
bythe less noble desire for gain., Though the 
constitution of Georgia prohibited the African 
slave trade, and erected the barrier of State sover- 
eignty,in addition to the Federal law, in their path, 
the law of their consciences overleaped both love 
of the Union and love of the State, and became to 
them a law higher than both the laws of the Union 
and the constitution of Georgia combined. ‘Thus 
does the higher law, when once enthroned in the 
hearts even of men of position and character, de- 
throne all reason, substitute passion for prejudice, 
and lead men to acts which they must regret them- 
selves, when reason resumes her throne. I deeply 
deplore the fact that any portion of the South 
should have been the scene of this violation of 


law; and | deplore it the more because Georgia | 


was selected as the spot where Federal Jaw was 
to be trampled upon and her own constitution de- 
fied. Let me not be misunderstood. The justice 
or propriety of any of these laws is not the ques- 
ton | now discuss. So far as the neutrality laws 
are concerned, however, | am free to say that I 
am ready by my vote, at any time, so to modify 
them as to sweep from the march of ‘* manifest 
destiny’’ the barriers which our own legislation 
has erected in its path; but while they stand on 
the statute-book, I cannot add my voice to the 
clamor against those who discharge their duty by 
enforcing them. : 

In regard to those for the suppression of the 
African slave trade, | deprecate all agitation of 
the question for many reasons, which tine will 
hot permit me now to detail. Suffice it to say, 
that the scheme is now wholly impracticable. 
The trade never can be reopened by the repeal of 
the laws interdicting it, while the Union lasts. If 
the South were united upon it, no Representative 
from the North would vote for their repeal, and the 
only effect of the agitation that I can see, will be 
to weaken northern Democrats friendly to the 
constitutional rights of the South, by furnishing 
food to feed and fatten the growing Abolition 
party North. But the South is not, and probably 
cannot be, united upon it, and the agitation is 
dangerous, because it must divide her against 
herself—separating probably the older from the 
fresher cotton States, and at all events the cotton 
States from the border hemp and tobacco and 
grain States of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and possibly others. The great ‘‘ de- 
sideratum,’’ for which southern statesmen, who 
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| are now in their graves, pined and prayed, has 
‘been accomplished. The South is a unit; united 
/in unshaken faith that her institutions are in ac- 
| cordance with the word of God, beneficial to the 
| Slave and the master, guarantied in the Consti- 
| tution of the country; and if that Constitution 
| be broken, she feels possessed both of will and 
| ability sufficient to defend and protect them. This 
| union is her strength. Divide herand she is con- 
| quered. Letthose who throw this firebrand into 
_her midst and fan its flame, pause, lest in their 
| zeal to serve, they divide and weaken, if they do 
not destroy the land that they love. 

But, | repeat, the propriety of the law is not 
the question | now consider. Its violation while 
law | denounce as but another exhibition of that 
‘* higher law ”’ which all of us at the South con- 
temn and despise when exhibited at the North. 

I pass by, Mr. Chairman, other violations of 
| law and order, having selected these as the most 
| Striking, for a three-fold purpose. 

First, to awaken the attention of the sober and 
thinking men of the country, that all such men. 
may unite to put down this higher law, and its 
disastrous effects, by the moral force of public 
opinion. I believe, unless arrested by the frowns 
of the people who love law and order, it must re- 
sult not more certainly in a dissolution of the 
| Union than in that which is of more consequence 
| to us and our children than even the Union itself— 
| the destruction of our free institutions, and the 

substitution of despotism in their stead. Sensi- 


ble men want security—security of life, person, | 


and property; and they must and will have it. 
Without fixed law, and obedience to it, there can 
be no such security; and they may be forced to 
| look elsewhere than to our present forms of gov- 
| ernment for it. 
My second purpose is to put this Administra- 
| tion upon trial; and appeal to the great jury of 
| their countrymen to say whether they have dis- 
| charged faithfully the great duty enjoined by the 
Consutution, ** to see that the laws are faithfully 
_executed.’’ Ido this the more cheerfully because 
it has been wrongfully abused, in my opinion, in 
| both sections of the Union, and for the same cause 
|in both; because it has discharged its executory 
| duty with an eye single to the Constitution and 
| the law, and without respect to sections or to men. 
| remember, when a candidate for the seat | 
| now occupy, that I repeatedly expressed the opin- 
/ lon that, so far as Kansas was concerned—then 
| the theme of agitation and acrimonious debate— 
| this Administration would see to it that the or- 
ganic law of that Territory was faithfully exe- 
cuted. It has done so, sir, to the letter. ‘The spe- 
| cial message of the President, communicating the 
constitution framed at Lecompton, is an ample 
answer to every assault upon him before the peo- 
ple I represent here. And what great sin was 
| thereby committed against the North? He ad- 
| hered to all the forms and sanctions of law. ‘His 
offense hath this extent, no more:’’ Expressing 
his opinion that the constitution ought to be sub- 
mitted to the people as the surest test of the pop- 
ular sanction, he did not make such submission 
a ** sine qua non,’’ because the Constitution of the 
country, which he had sworn to support, gave 
him no such power. The law organizing the ‘Ter- 
ritory left the people free to act “in their own 
way.’’ That law was enforced by protecting the 
convention in the right thus secured, and recom- 
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The unsettled condition of the Mormon Terri- 
| tory of Utah—another fruit of the ** higher law ”’ 
| —was cast upon this Administration by inherit- 
| ance; not by any act of theirs, or omission on 

their part to act. With firmness and moderation, 
| force and prudence, they did act. The suprem- 
| acy of the Constitution has been vindicated; the 
| authortiy of law maintained, and peace and civil- 

ization resumed their sway where bloodshed and 
| anarchy had reigned so long. 

Has this Administration, elevated to power in so 
large a degree by the South, and represented in the 
| Cabinet by four southern men, proved faithless to 
| its trust to execute the law at the South, in defi- 

ance of ebullitions of southern feeling, and in the 
| teeth of exhibitions of the higher law there? If 
| ithas failed thus to act, itis unworthy of the con- 
| fidence of honest men everywhere, and ought to 
| be repudiated and Seanad. I am gratified that 
| it can be said, with truth, it has discharged its 
| whole duty there. It would have sunk into con- 
| tempt in the estimation of the people of the South 
had it done otherwise. Ali its constitutional 
| power has been employed to maintain the neutral- 
| ity law in its spirit, and enforce it to the letter. 
| Indeed, sir, so vigilant has been the Administra- 
| tion in the suppression of expeditions to Nicara- 
| gua, that some of the first and best men here from 
| the South have thought that the neutratity laws 
have been enlarged by construction and strained 
in their execution. If grand juries fail to prefer 
bills, or petit juries to convict, let the blame rest 
upon them, or upon the law which, for wise pur- 
| poses, under our free system, vests in them these 
| powers. 

Let it be remembered that the Federal Execu- 
tive exhausts all its powers when, in good faith 
and with vigor, it accuses and prosecutes. Nor i 
a prosecution without conviction always a faree. 
The fact that prosecutions are pressed and offend - 
ers subjected to the expense and anxiety attend- 
ant upon bonds or imprisonment, goes far to deter 
others from similar adventures, and often answers 
this important object of punishment. The cor- 
| respondence of the Treasury and Navy Depart- 
| ments discloses zealous efforts to preserve untar- 
| nished the honor of the country, and maintain 
inviolate its own law of neutrality. Yet, sir, there 
are not wanting men in this country, familiar 
with the limited powers of our Executive and the 
checks which our Constitution interposes between 
those powers and the liberty of the citizen, ready 
to echo the ery of foreigners, that our Govern- 
| ment connives at these expeditions and secretly 

rejoices at their escape from our shores. Shame 
|| upon all who, for purposes of party, thus lower 
| the standard of American character abroad, and 
| bring reproach upon their country in the eyes of 
| the civilized world! 
| Equally vigilant has been the Administration 
| in its efforts to suppress the African slave trade. 
| 
} 





Efforts have been made to detect all who partici- 
pated in the enterprise; and all detected have been 
| committed for trial. What may be the result of 
|| the prosecutions, no man can foresee; but the Gov- 
| ernment has gone the entire length of its consti- 
| tutional limit. Active agents are appointed; as- 
| sistant counsel is employed; and no labor or ex- 
| pense has been spared to bring the.offenders to 
| justice. Should failure resu!t, let it be attributed 
| either to the harshness of a law of doubtful con- 
| stitutional authority, making the trade piracy, or 


mending their action to the favorable considera- | to that inestimable constitutional privilege of trial 
|| tion of Congress. The discharge of this duty, | by jury, which sometimes enables the guilty to 
this adherence to law and order and repudiation || escape, but oftener is the only security for the 


of mob-sovereignty, lias been tortured into a vile 
submission to the slave-power. ‘The frierids of 
| half a century have united with political foes to 
heap odium upon the President, and he sits to- 
| day in the White EHlouse the best-abused Presi- 
dent since Jackson’s time. Sir, impartial history 
| will write down the truth, and that will be, that, 
| though forced to break the ties that bound him to 
| early friends, and abandoned by statesmen and 
| States until the entire North bristled with an al- 
/most unbroken line of anger and opposition, he 
| possessed the moral nerve to discharge his duty 
| and execute the law. He found the Kansas act 
in-operation—the work of other men. He was 
pledged to enforce its provisions, and, though 


| innocent, 

From these facts, Mr. Chairman, which cannot 
| be truthfully denied, | assert that, in the important 
function of the execution of the jaw, this Admin- 
istration has discharged its whole duty, without 
respect to sections or to men. It has, most em- 
phatically, known no North, no South, no East, 
no West. It has been enabled thus to execute 
laws of a quasi sectional character in all sections 
of the Union, because it was lifted into power by 
all sections of the Union ; and this last thought 
leads me to the consideration of the third purpose 
for which | alluded to the * higher law,’’ and 
| some of its consequences ‘That purpose 1s to 
| show that an Administration, elevated to power 





some, who assisted to make, abandoned it, he re- || by no party except a party composed of material 


. deemed the pledge, 


\| from both of the great disunctive secuons of this 
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Confederacy, can govern that Confederacy, and 
execute the laws in peace. It can never be done 
by any Administration put into power by one 
section alone. In other words, the success of a 
purely sectional party will inevitably result in an 
overthrow of the Government, and a dissolution 
of the Union. Suppose the Republican party had 
succeeded in the last presidental contest, and fil- 
libustering enterprises and slave trade adventures, 
similar to those lately exhibited at the South, had 
been set on foot: does any sane man believe the 
Administration of that party could have suppressed 
them in peace? Suppose the South had acquiesced 
in the inauguration of such an Administration: 
six months would not have elapsed before revo- 
olution and ruin would have overwhelmed - the 
country. Let it be remembered, that revolutions 
ave never the work of suber majorities acting through 
the forms of law. A spark is thrown into some 
inflammable neighborhood. Itignites the hearts 
of the people there, and, catching and spreading 
into otherneighborhoods, it runsand burns where- 
ever it finds material on which to feed; and it finds 
that material wherever hearts, kindred to those 
first inflamed, beat with the same sympathies of 
clime, or country, or section. Men, thus on fire, do 
not stop to argue. ‘The heart, the great governor 
of the will, beats for action; and act they must. 

Now, sir, in view of this principle of human 
nature, universal in man, let us suppose an Ad- 
ministration not voted for by a man at the South, 
or, if the South were the dominant section, not 
voted for by a man at the North, to undertake to 
enforce a law calculated to arouse sectional feel- 
ing in the weaker section: what, I ask, would be 
the natural consequence? Resistance to its exe- 
eution—wrongful and unlawful in its origin, if you 
please; confined, it might be, to a single neighbor- 
hood, perbaps toa hundred men; but resistance 
still would be made. ‘To execute the law thus 
resisted, force would necessarily be resorted to; 
and it requires no prophet to foresee that the first 
drop of blood ordered to be shed by order of such 
Executive—in whose choice they had no share— 
would, like the blood spilt at Lexington, arouse 
a million of hearts, and baptize another new-born 
nation, 

Mr. Chairman, there was excitement, intense 
excitement, at Mobile and Savannah, in conse- 
quence of the efforts of this Administration, elected 
in part by the people there, to enforce the laws. 
Who shall say what would have been the conse- 
quences had force been used by a sectional Ad- 
ministration, for which no man among that peo- 
le had voted—nay, which Administration had 
een installed into power by an organization hos- 
tile to one of their dearest rights, the right of 
property ;and that, too, when the offenders sought 


to be punished were seeking, in the opinion of || 


portions of that people, to extend and strengthen 
that great right of property? 

Sir, my colleague in the Senate, [Mr. Iverson,] 
a few days since, expressed the opinion that the 
Union could not survive the election of Mr. Sew- 
anv to the Presidency; that opinion has been rid- 
iculed, and the Senator derided. Yet, | under- 
take to say, that a more solemn truth never was 
uttered in the American Senate; and every man 
in Georgia, Who knows anything of me, knows 
that, in my heart, ‘* the wish is not father to the 
thought.”’ My views have ever been conserva- 
tuve—my love of the Union of my fathers, intense; 
| have sometimes thought, Mr. Chairman, too 
strong; but, sir, my judgment, stripped of all feel- 
ing, cold and naked, can see no other result from 
hisaccession to power. Even if the South waited 
for the inauguration of aman whoannounces that 
ail the Suutes must be free or slave, the first effort 
he made to enforce any law at all connected with 
slavery would be resisted, if, for no other reason, 
for the purpose of producing a separation; blood, 
revolution, civil war, would follow; and the 
Union, as our fathers made it—a Union of equal 
and assenting States—w ould be at an end forever. 

From these considerations | deduce the conelu- 
sion that of all parties now existing and organized, 
the Demoeratic party alone can govern this coun- 
try in peace, and give to the people security 
everywhere. It is the only party possessed of 
strength North and South, and therefore the only 
party that can govern in peace both North and 


South. The Republican party is confined to the 


‘| they do not. 
made on that weaker section, and from the fact | 
that their institutions have been assailed—as they | 
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North, the American party to the South; the lat- 
ter not so confined from its principles, but be- 
cause it is absorbed by the Republicans at the 
North, and has no distinctive strength there. I 
am aware that an effort is being made to forma 
party out of the two, uniting the Americans and 


the more conservative Republicans upon an ap- | 


proach, at least, to national principles. This pol- 
icy was foreshadowed in an able speech by the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Marsa t,] a few nights ago. 1 wish that pol- 
icy success; for if the Democratic party must be 
defeated, for the sake of the country, and the con- 
tinuance and success of our institutions, let it be 
done by a party assimilated to itself—national, not 
sectional—drawing its inspiration from the Con- 
stitution, and with a patriotism as broad as the 
Union. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. §Isthe gentleman will- 
ing to join that great conservative party? 

Mr. JACKSON. No, sir; because I belong to 
a better one now. 

Mr. STANTON. That is the reason I will not 
join it. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the party of the gentleman 
from Ohio had any strength at the South, then 
my argument would utterly fail, and the Repub- 
lican party would be national. For the reason 
that it has no strength at the South, it must ne- 
cessarily be sectional. I want the gentleman to 
unite with the gentleman from Kentucky in the 
formation of that conservative party, so that the 
country may be safe, and the good men of every 
party may sleep in peace. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the Republican party should 
triumph, does the gentleman really believe that 
it would invade any of the rights of the South ? 

Mr. JACKSON. I honestly and seriougly do 
believe that that result would be disastrous to the 
Confederacy, and would break up the Union of 
these States, whether the gentleman desired it or 


| not. 


Mr. STANTON. 


which a party receives votes, or the principles on 
which that party stands? 


Mr. JACKSON. There is no use in disguising | 
_ the fact that the people of this country are divided | 
There is, as every man | 


into two great sections. 
can feel, a distinct line drawn between them. In 


one séction the States hold slaves; in the other | 
From the assaults that have been | 


were assailed on this floor this afternoon by the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Lovesoy,}—the 
South is sensitive, and justly so. A sectional 
party is, from the very nature of the case, a geo- 
graphical party. The Republican party is con- 


fined exclusively to the North, not because of the || 


climate, but because there are no slaves there. I 


do not want the people of the North to have'slaves | 


against their will. [ would not interfere with 


_any of their rights; but they are distinct from us 


in their social organization, and we are, from the 


attacks constantly made upon us, suspicious | 
about them. For that reason, so long as the gen- | 


tleman’s party is confined to the North and has 


no strength at all among us, | must regard it, and, 


I think every sensible man must regard it, asa 
sectional party. 

Mr. STANTON. Did the gentleman regard 
the Whig party as a national one? 

Mr. JACKSON. Idid. 

Mr. STANTON. Suppose that the Republi- 
can party of to-day should adopt, toties quoties, 


| the principles and platform of the Whig partys 
and yet, in consequence of the changes in public 


sentiment for the last ten years, could get no 
votes South: is the Republican party, therefore, 
any more a sectional party, with such platform, 
than was the old Whig party ? 

Mr. JACKSON. Romes told us a great many 
years ago, that ** which we call arose by any 
other name would smell as sweet;’’ and Republi- 


can is just as good a name, so far as T am coh- 
/cerned,as Whig. I care nothing about the name. 
| If the party of the gentleman will bona fide adopt | 


principles that can receive southern votes, then, 
of course, his party ceases to be a sectional party, 


| and becomes national. 


Mr. STANTON. I wish to say to the gentle- 


GLOBE. 


Does the gentleman regard | 
the test of sectionalism as being the locality in || 
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man that we do not understand that the Repub. 
lican party of to-day proclaims or professes or 
has in its platform a solitary principle that has 
not been advocated by Mr. Clay and the Wh; 
party down to the year 1854. Now, if the South 
has abandoned the Whig party and the principles 
on which it was organized and existed as a na. 
tional party for a quarter of a century, and if jx 
| has organized itself into a sectional party, does 
| that make ours a sectional party? We have no 
| principles in our platform for which we cannot 
quote the authority of Mr. Ciay and of every 
leading statesman of. the South from the organ- 
ization of the Government down to this time. 

Mr. JACKSON. . If that great patriot who now 
sleeps in his grave, Henry Clay, ever uttered 
| Sentimentin this country that all the States of this 
Union must be free or slave, I am not aware of jt. 
I never heard of it. But | understand that such a 
sentiment has been uttered recently in the State of 
New York by the great leader of the Republican 
party, Mr. Sewarp—the gentleman who, in all 
| probability, will be their candidate for President, 

Mr. STANTON. I do not intend that the Re. 
publican party shall be bound by the opinions of 
any man. What the gentleman refers to is merely 
the opinion of the Senator from New York, that 
there is an antagonism between the two systems, 
About that there may be differences of opinion 
North and South. What 1 claim is, that the ay- 
thoritative exposition of principles of the party, 
as authentically proclaimed by its conventions and 
| its regularly-constituted authorities, is to’be taken 
/as its basis. We do not hold ourselves respons- 
ible for the sentiments that may be expressed by 
any man or any newspaper. What I ask is, that 
the Republican party shall be judged by the proc- 
lamation of principles made by those authorized 
to proclaim them. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam gratified that this col- 
loquy has taken place to-night between the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio and myself. | 
am deeply gratified that he, at least, as one lead- 
ing Republican, utterly repudiates the Rochester 
— of the distinguished Senator from New 

ork. The gentleman has but one step further 
to take, and that is to ally himself with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL.] I will meet that party, when thus organ- 
ized, in Georgia, and fight it to the best of my 
ability; and if the old Democratic flag is to go 
down, | shall feel happy, at least, that our great 
country, which I love, is safe. 

Mr. STANTON. I have no doubt the gentle- 
man thinks it very desirable that a party should 
be organized in the free States upon the princi- 
| ples set forth by the gentleman from Kentucky; 
|| for the gentleman’s party would have no difficulty 
| in beating such a party. It would be the easiest 
thing in the world. 1 do not wish to be under- 
| stood as having expressed any opinion, pro or 

con., as to the antagonism of interests between 
| the two sections of the Confederacy; but, if the 
| gentleman supposes that there is to be any or- 
| ganization, in the free States, upon the principles 
proclaimed by the gentleman from Kentucky, of 
the Dred Scott decision and of the constitutional 
_ establishment of slavery in the Territories, why, 
| he is laboring under a great delusion. No such 
Sand as that could livé in any free State one 
|| hour. 
| Mr. JACKSON. Why, sir, I was rejoicing 
|| just now to hear the gentleman, as I thought, re- 
|| pudiate the position of the distinguished Senator 
|| feom New York. It seems I pwas mistaken; and 
| Lam very sorry that I have now to enroll him as 
|| a disciple of this higher law; because he repudi- 
| ates the Dred Scott decision, which is a decision 
_of the Supreme Court of this country, which all 
|| law-abiding citizensshould respect. 1 have, there- 
| fore, mingled feelings of pleasure and of pain 
growing out of this collogay—pleasure, at one 
| moment, because I thought he had repudiated the 
_ principle of his distinguished leader, the Senator 
'from New York; pain, now that I find that he 

must be enrolled as one of the disciples of the 

higher-law doctrine of that Senator. 

_ But let me proceed, from this digression, upon 
| the train of thought in which | was interrupted. 
| 1 can conceive of nothing more to be desired by 
| good men—nothing to be hailed with more joy 
‘| by every patriot who loves his whole country — 
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than the organization of a party, differing, if it 
must, from the Democratic party in govern- 
mental detail, yet like it in devotion to the Con- 
stitution, love of the Union, and justice to all sec- 


“ions. If the country should be again divided | 
into two great and patriotic parties, like the old | 


Whig and Democratic parties, on the return of 
those quarternial elections which separate the 


eople Into two opposing political armies, the | 
vood man, Whether preferring the one or the other, | 
on the night of the great contest, may rest in 


peace, assured that, whatever may have been the 


result, the Government organized by his fathers | 
will be maintained in its integrity, and his rights | 


of person and property secured to him and his 
children. rd i ' 
But I greatly fear, sir, that the conservative 


element in the Republican ranks will be too weak | 
to contend for the mastery with that ‘higher | 
law’’ principle, which has been its life-blood, and || 
without which, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. || 
Stanton] thinks, and I dare say correctly, it | 


will dwindle and die. Should these fears be real- 
ized, the prineiples of the gentleman from Ken- 


Sout 
ized, as devoted to our constitutional union as 
any that can be-formed; the very party so elo- 
quently described by himself, and which he fails 
now to recognize only because of past associa- 
tions. Why should these associations deter him 
fromitsembrace? Democratic principle is molded 
into the very being of his country. The propor- 
tions of that country’s gigantic stature are formed 
out of the material of Democratic thought and 
fushioned by Democratic hands. Where on the 
statute-book can a law be found of finance or rev- 


eue, settling the internal policy of our country, | 
and acquiesced in by our countrymen of all par- || 


ties, that has not been placed on the statute-book 


by Democratic votes and stereotyped on the hearts | 
of the people by Democratic argument? The iron | 


hand of Jackson struck the blow that severed the 
money of the people from the mammoth Bank; 
and the Democracy followed up the blow by dis- 


solving its connection with thé lesser monopolies | 


that had grasped the spoil. Democratic argument 
and votes have approximated the tariff, after pro- 


tracted struggles, to the revenue standard; and | 
the principle at this late day is too strongly fixed | 


in the affections of the masses to be abandoned to 
temporary policy or surrendered to greedy appe- 
tite for spoils. 


Not less identified with the growth of our em- | 
pire is thename and fame of the Democratic party. | 
Associated with them are a thousand memories, || 


interweaving them with every garland of her past 
progress and glory. The Mississippi, so long as 
it pours its flood of waters, to the Gulf, shall 
mingle with the hum of its immense commerce 


the name of Jefferson, the father of Democracy. | 


Every breath of wind that stirs the magnolia 


groves of Florida, brings from the land of flowers | 


fresh fragrance to the memory of Monroe, another 
of the patriot sages of Democracy. The immense 


cotton and sugar fields of Texas, and the golden || 


sands of California, all attest the past triumphs 
of Democratic policy, and point with unerring 
finger to Cuba, destined soon to be added, with 


swell the practical triumphs of Democratic rule. 
Talk about the destruction of such a party, 
because there are quarrels in our ranks! Sir, 


the Democracy always have quarreled, and | 


they always will quarrel, among themselves. 
But these quarrels are but summer thunder— 
clouds destined soon to pass away and leave the 
atmosphere purer than befOre; but bubbles upon 
the surface of the stream, necessary to let off the 
noxious gas beneath. The great current rolls on, 
and must roll on forever; at least while the Con- 
stitution, strictly construed, needs defenders, and 
the rights of the States friends and champions. 
Those who argue from present distractions the 
destruction of the Democratic party, have failed 
to read, or read with litile profit, their country’s 
history. They miscalculate the inherent strength 
of its principles, and fail to appreciate the confi- 
dence its past career inspires. Be atitin 1840, 
discomfited and overwhelmed, North and South. 
See it in 1844, triumphant again. Behold it in 


1894, weakened and distracted; yet in 1856 we 


tucky, and all who think with him, North and | 
e will lead them into a party already organ- | 
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| see it again victorious. Though the elections of 
|| 1858 have been disastrous to its prospects, they 
|| are scarcely worse than those of 1854; and who 
|| shall say that 1860 will not usher in another vic- 
tory as brilliant as that of 1856? 

Let us then, sir, close up our broken ranks and 
face the foe together. ‘True, it is sometimes ne- | 
cessary to cut off a piece of * dry rot’? which the 
frosts of the North produce, or prune some luxu- 
riant branch which the rich soil and hot sun of 
the South have shot too high; but the first only 
invigorates the trunk of the Democratic tree by 
keeping its sap pure; and the last, whilst it gives 
more solidity to the lopped hmb, which might 
have fallen by the excess ofits unchecked growth, 
|| causes the whole top to widen and intertwine, 
i| thus increasing the breadth and interlocking the 
branches and strengthening the unity of the whole. 
Let all who love the Union gather under its 
mighty shade, and all who would protect the rights 


shelter from every storm. 
|| Chairman, let all patriots unite in inculcating 
|| obedience to law, and sustaining the Executive in 
its execution. Of all people on earth, we should 
be the most law-abiding; for we are the only peo- 
| ple who have an equal voice in making the law. 
|| And let none of us, the Representatives of the 
|| people, be deterred from sustaining the Executive 
| where he is right, by the silly ery of sycophancy 





| and subserviency to the powers that be. We are | 


in more danger of doing wrong, in this free coun- 
try, from demagoguism than sycophancy. 
|| phancy involves the sacrifice of principle at the 
| Shrine of place, where place is to be, secured 
|| through Executive power; demagoguism, too, is 
] the surrender of principie for the sake of office, 
|| where office is sought at the hands of the people. 
The only difference is the appointing power. The 
||} man who would be a sycophant in a monarchy, 
where all power emanates from the throne, is very 
apt to be a demagogue where all power springs 
from the people. 

Holding our places here from the people, we 
| are in more danger of doing wrong from the fear 
of our appointing power—the people—at home, 
than from any subserviency to the Executive, 
from whom we hold no office, and, from his lim- 
ited tenure, expect none. Our fathers designed 
| that we should be independent of the Executive, 

and the Constitution makes us perfectly so. It 
| is right that we should be so. Itis right, too, that 
|| we should reflect the opinions of those we repre- 
sent, when consistent with our sense of right; or, 
if inconsistent with that sense, give place to oth- 
ers. But the popular clamor of the few some- 
times sounds like the voice of the majority, and 
the Representative too often swells that clamor, 
instead of endeavoring to stem its forrent. | 
| claim to be no better than other men. 
out of my own heart. Il argue from influences 
‘| against which I have been constrained to guard 
myself. Compared with the approbation of those 
| who sent me here, the approbation of all others 
|| weighs as nothing with me; and | submit, that in 
opening my own heart, | have revealed the in- 
ward emotions of all others here. Nor, Mr. 
| Chairman, have these remarks in behalf of law 





or displayed the slightest moral courage in me; 
| forI feel | have but echoed the sentiments of my 

people at home. My acquaintance with the larger 
|| portion of them is the acquaintance of years. 
During much of that time it was my duty to ad- 
minister the law among them; and it affords me 
'| pleasure to say, that nowhere on earth is there a 
| people more devoted to order, or more obedient 
|| to law. Nowhere do juries listen more atten- 
tively to charges of the court, or endeavor more 
faithfully to apply them to the facts. Lynch law 
and mob law are unknown among them. Their 


of duty. They seek no ‘‘ higher law”’ than the 
Constitution and laws of their country; and if all 
the people of our Union were, in this respect, like 
the people of the sixth district of Georgia, that 
Union would indeed stand forever; for it would 


tution ot equal rights to all sections and all citi- 
zens, and upon the hearts of a people loving that 





ined to maintain and obey it. 


of the States in the Union find there the surest 
At all events, Mr. || 


Syco-| 


I speak || 


|| and order put to the test any firmness of mine, | 
her tropical fruits and tobacco and sugars, to | 


law of conscience is the unostentatious discharge | 


rest where our fathers placed it—upon a Consti- | 


Constitution as their ** highest law,’’ and determ- | 
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ADMISSION OF OREGON. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. F. FARNSWORTH, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. FARNSWORTH said: 

Mr. Cuairman: | do not rise for the purpose 
of making a speech, but only to occupy the at- 
tention of the committee for a very few minutes, 

while | make a few remarks in reference to the 
Oregon bill. It was not my intention to speak 

upon this question thie evening, and I prebably 

should not have done so now, had the time of the 
_ committee been occupied as was anticipated; but 
'| I know that there are several gentlemen who de- 
sire to address the House upon this question to- 
morrow, and more, perhaps, than will get time 
before the vote is taken. 

But before proceeding to give my views in ref- 
erence to the Oregon question, | wish to say a 
word or two—and buta word or two—in reply to 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jackson,] in 
refprence to the organization of political parties. 
My impression is that the gentleman’s anxiety 
for the formation of this conservative party, as he 
is pleased to style it, grows out of the fact that he 
thinks it would be an easy party to beat, especially 
as the gentleman himself is very much averse to 
|| joining it, and says he belongs to a much better 

one. Now, sir, when the gentleman from Ohio 
_{Mr. Sranton] stated that there was no principle 

now held by the Republican party which had not 
been advocated and held by eminent Whig states- 
men, both North and South, [ wished that he had 
also added by eminent Democratic statesmen, 
both North and South. For, sir, whatever of 
genuine Democracy there is left in the country, 
is held by the Republican party, There is nota 
school boy, who is posted up in his A B Cs, in our 
political history, but who can demonstrate that 
the Republican party stands upon the same plat- 
form that Thomas Jefferson stood upon, in refer- 
ence to this question of slavery. Every man North 
or South knows that we hold the same prineiples 
that James Madison held in reference to this ques- 
‘tion. Why, sir, itis but a day or two since J 
picked up an argument that was recently made in 
the Legislature of South Carolina, by a very elo- 
quent member of that body, in reference to the 
slave trade, in which he admitted substantially 
that the Republicans of to-day occupied the same 
ground that was occupied at the organization of 
the Government of the United States by the men 
who made the Constitution. But he stated that 
the people of this generation were wiser than 
|| thase of that, and that the people of this day had 
| found out that the principles incorporated into the 
| Declaration of Independence, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and his colleagues, were false and fallacious, 

Now, sir, it is but a few years since a Democratic 

President signed a territorial bill which prohib- 

ited slavery. In this very Territory of. Oregon, 

which we are now asked to adinit into the Union 
under this constitution, slavery was prohibited by 
an act of Congress, passed by a Democratic ma- 
jority in both Houses, and approved by James 

K. Polk, a Democratic President. 

Mc. JACKSON, If the gentleman will allow 
me just there, [ will state that the reason why Mr. 

| Polk signed that bill, aud why Democrats from 
the South voted for it, was because, at that time, 
that long line of the Missouri compromise was 
| stretched across this country, and had not been 
|. violated by the acquisition of California. When 
| California was acquired, the North refused to 
| apply the line to that country. Oregon lay north 
of that line; and, at that time, the Democratic 
party of this country were in favor of adhering 
| to that line in good faith. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Does not the gentle- 
man know that that ** long line of the Missourt 
compromise’’ did not reach thé Territory of Ore- 

on? 

(| Mr. JACKSON. The spirit of it did. 

| Mr. FARNSWORTH. The spirit of it could 
not extend beyond the line. The Missour: com- 

|, promise was only made to apply to the Louisiana 
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purchase, and provided that, north of a certain | 


degree in the Louisiana purchase, slavery should 
not exist. 

Mr. JACKSON, If the gentleman will allow 
me, the Missouri compromise line did not extend 
in its letter througlr the State of Texas; yet the 
spirit of that line was applied in the acquisttion 
of Texas. The spirit of it was concieved to be 
applicable, and the line was run through Texas, 
a slave State; and when it was afterwards violated 


by the North refusing to run tt throavh Califor- | 


nia, then, as a matter of course, southern men, 


and the Democratic party, doing justice, and sim- | 
ple justice to the South, tnsisted that the line | 


should be abrogated everywhere. That is the 


truth. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
was contending for. I was contending that we 
had the sprit of Democracy. The spirit of the 
Missour! compromise was the prohibition of sla- 
very in the Territories. That was the spirit of it, 
and that is all there was of it. The Missouri 


compromise Was a simple provision that slavery 


or involuntary servitude should forever be pro- 
hibited in certain Territories. That is the spirit 
of the Republican party to-day. 
the ancient Democracy has been violated by its 
latter-day professors, and that it has gone to the 
Republicans. 

Mr. JACKSON. Just there, I wish to state 
that the Missouri compromise was a division of 


territory, giving to the South all below that line, | 


and the North all above that territory. That line 
was run through 


aword. Yet, sir, the gentleman and his party 
have repudiated that line as to California. Then 
did the Democracy, the true Democrary—not the 
spurious Democracy of the gentleman—that De- 
mocracy which is indestructible, which lives in 
the heart of the people—that Democracy, prop- 
erly, | think, abrogated that compromise as to 
Nebraska and Kansas, and the other Territories. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. California was terri- 
tory subsequently acquired from Mexico. It was 
settled up by our own people. ‘They had no ter- 
ritorial government there at all, but they formed 
a State constitution and asked for admission as a 
free State. Yet that is what the gentleman calls 
violating the Missouri compromise. California 
was never subject to a territorial government. A 
State constitution was framed by her people with- 
outan enabling act. They came here and asked 
for admission as a free State. ‘There is certainly 
no violation of Democracy in that. 
the gentleman if he thinks there was? 

Mr. JACKSON. Efforts were made, and the 
gentleman knows 1.—the gentleman ts attempting 
to dodge the issue—efforts were made time and 
f@ain to form a territorial government for Cali- 
fornia. We all know that fact who are familiar 
with the history of the country. Because of these 
miserable sectional divisions which the gentle- 
man and his party have fostered, California re- 
mained inm-an unorganized condition. Because 
the compromise was refused to be applied in its 
spirit to California, no territorial government was 
formed for ber. 
everything. A good maiyv men in the North 
were willing to stand by the South. The conse- 
quence was, that a State government was precip- 
itated upon California. She was brought into the 
Union ona series of compromise measures,which 
the gentleman knows all about as well as I do, 


embracing territorial governments for New Mex- 
ico and Utah. 


L say that there was here a violation of the | 


spirit of the Missouri compromise, and a viola- 
tion of the true spirit of equal rights, which is the 
spirit of Democracy. What is Democracy? Noth- 
mgm this world but equal rights to all sections 
and all citizens. ‘Thats what | understand by 
Democracy. California was acquired by ourcom- 
mon blood and common treasure; and a regard to 
equal rights dictated that the Missouri line should 
be run through it. We would have got but a 
small part of. "The South would have got the 
lion’s share. I say, then, that after that line was 


repudiated in the settlement, or after the refusal | 
to setile, if the gentleman prefers the language— | 
after the refusal to give California a territorial || 


Government, the South considered the Missouri 


That is just what I | 


I contend that | 


| would ask 


The Sowth could not give up | 
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compromise line abrogated, and insisted upon 
equality everywhere, as well North as South. 
When the South demanded that, it demanded 


nothing but equal rights, and what every Demo- | 


crat, standing upon equal rights, was willing to 


give her; but not such Democrats as the gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that there was a violation of the 
Missouri compromise in making California a free 
State; and that the South, therefore, insisted upon 
its abrogation as to all the other Territories. But, 


does not the gentleman know, that among the | 


compromise measures of 1850, one of which was 
the admission of California as a free State, wasa 
reénactment of that very Missouri compromise ? 
Mr. JACKSON. Where? 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. In the omnibus bill, 


which admitted California as a free State and pro- | 


vided territorial governments for Utah and New 
Mexico, was a provision also fixing the boundary 
of ‘Texas, The second article, I think, of the joint 
resolution annexing Texas, declared, thatin any 
States formed out of her territory, north of 36° 
30’, slavery should forever be prohibited. The 


compromise measures of 1850 recognized that ar- || 


ticle in express terms, and continued it in force, 
Thus, Congress deliberately affirmed and ex- 


tended the Missouri compromise line to the State || 
of Texas after California had formed her State | 


constitution. 


Enough, however, on that point. It is not 


|| worth while to go over the history of that com- || 
‘Texas, a sovereign State, a | 
State that had won her own sovereignty by the | 


promise at this time. 
Mr. Chairman, the reasons for the vote I shall 
give on the admission of Oregon as a State into 
this Union, It has been argued here to-day that 
the constitution of Oregon is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, because it pro- 
vides for alien suffrage. I[ shall not oppose the 
admission of Oregonon that ground. True it is, 
that no State can naturalize foreigners, and that 
the only power for the naturalization of such per- 


|| sons ts in the Congress of the United States. The || 


constitution of Oregon permits persons to vote 
who are bona fide residents, and who have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens. Is that 
a violation of the Constitution of the United States? 
I think not. Suffrage, in my judgment, is not 
the test of citizenship. ‘To vote is not to be a 
citizen of the United States. ‘They are different 
and distinct things. We have many citizens of 
the United States who are not voters. Females 
are citizens, but they are not allowed to vote. 
Minors are citizens; they are protected by the 
courts, they are allowed to sue in the Federal 
courts as citizens of the United States; but yet 


they cannot vote. Citizenship does not, therefore, | 


necessarily earry with it the right of suffrage. 1 
think that the rule operates also in the other way: 
that to be a voter it is not necessary to be a citi- 
zen. Kuch State may, if it sees fit, allow any 
persons to exercise the right of suffrage. It is not 
a question for Congress to determine, who shall 
or who shall not vote in any State in the Union. 
1 therefore look on that as no infraction of the 
Constitution of the United States. If a new State 


sees fit to allow aliens who have become bona fide | 


residents of that State to vote for their officers, it 
is none of my business, and | should not for that 
reason vote against the admission of Oregon into 
the Union. 

But, sir, there are two reasons why | oppose 
the admission of this State with this constitution, 


I think that, in another pavinders the constitu- || 


tion of Oregon does violate the Constitution of 
the United States. The Constitution of the United 


States provides that the citizens of each State | 


shall be entitled to all the immunities and priv- 
ileges of citizens of the several States. In the 


| preamble of the Constitution it is declared that | 


the Constitution is made to establish justice; to 
promote the general welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to the people. The constitution 
of Oregon provides as follows: 


‘No free negro or mulatto, not residing in this State at 
the tune of the adoption of this constitution, shal] ever come, 


reside, or be within this State, or A dd any real estate, or | 


make any contract, or maintain any suit therein ; and the 
Legislative Assembly shall provide by penal /aws for the re- 
moval, by public officers, of all such tree negroes and niulat- 
toes, and for weir effectual exclusion from the State, and 
for the punishment of persons who shall bring them inte 
the State, or cmpley or harbor them therein.” 





I propose briefly to give, || 
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_ Now, sir, that is substantially denying to 
tion of the people of the United States the neh 


_ to life and liberty and property withi 
posed State of Oregon. cert it in the pro- 


Mr. LANE. Will the gentleman allow me 
inquire whether the people of Oregon, in making 
a constitution, have not the right to exclude 
negroes? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. LANE. May Lask whether the constity. 
tion. of Illinois excludes free negroes? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Not practically; py, 

| by a provision of her constitution she does, 

| Mr. LANE. And howcan the gentleman sa 
that the Sjate of Oregon will practically exclude 

free negroes, although by a provision of her cop. 

stitution she may? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH..1I do not know whether 
she would practically exclude them or not; but | 
suppose that provision was put in her constity. 
tion for the purpose of practically excluding them. 

Mr. LANE. And so was, I suppose, the pro- 
vision in the Illinois constitution. - 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I voted against that 
proposition in Illinois, as I will vote against jt 
now in Oregon. I believe that, in the case of |}. 
|| linois, it is an infraction af the Constitution of 
| the United States, and it is no less so in the case 
But in Illinois they are not excluded 
from the protection of the courts; by this consti- 
tution they are. 


|| Mr. LANE. 


— 


free 


|| of Oregon. 


It was the intention of the fram- 
ers of the constitution of Oregon, to prohibit free 
|| negroes the right of residence there. If we live 
|| upto that principle, how can free negroes get there 
| to institute a suitin court? Besides, if this pro- 
| vision conflicts with the Constitution of the Uni- 
|| ted States, will it not be a nullity, and would not 
a court of the United States so decide it? If free 
| negroes cannot commence suit in the State courts 
| of Oregon, that does not prevent their doing so in 
|| the Federal courts. 
| Mr. FARNSWORTH. The Dred Scott de- 
cision managed that. 


Mr. LANE. Well, sir, the Dred-Scott decision 


|, commends itself to my judgment. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I suppose so. I have 


\| no doubt that this provision was put into the con- 


stitution of Oregon for a purpose. I take the con- 
stitution to mean what it says. 

Mr. LANE. I desire to ask the gentleman this 
one more question: whether he desires that the 
people of Oregon should submit to negro equality, 
and whether he would interfere with the people 

_of Oregon in making an organic law under which 
they are to live? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I would like to ask 
the gentleman (in Yankee fashion) what he means 
by negro equality ?- 

Mr. LANE. . I mean allowing the negro the 
privilege of citizenship, the right of voting, the 
right of holding office, the right of serving on 
juries, and all other rights that white men enjoy. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will discuss all these 
‘questions. ‘The constitution of Oregon forbids, 
as | have already said, the colored man living 
in, suing in the courts of, holding property, or 
making any contract, in Oregon. 

Now, the gentleman says, how ean the mulatto 
or negro, if he cannot have a residéfhce in Oregon, 
have occasion to bring a suit there? T can put 

‘| such a case. A great many people leave the 
(eastern and other States and go into the new 
| States and Territories, leaving debts behind them. 
There are colored men in New England who do 
_ business, who own property, and make contracts. 
_ White men do get into debt to them sometimes, 
|| and do go off into thé new Territories. By the 
terms of this constitution the poor, unlucky ne- 
| gro, should he happen to become the creditor of 
| some man who goes to Oregon, is debarred the 
|| poor privilege of entering a suit in the courts of 
|| Oregon, to recover that debt. Now, that looks 
like injustice. It looks to me like an unjust and 
| invidious ‘respecting of persons,”’ to allow white 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 


j 


men to come in there and live, owing money to 

free negroes outside the State, and not permit 

| those negroes to bring suit there for the recovery 
| Of those debts. 

Mr. LANE. If the gentleman will allow me, 

I will ask him again, whether he would allow 

negroes in Oregon the same rights and privileges 
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s white men? I tell my friend from I'linois, that 
wy white man who owes a negro will go to Ore- 
von to live; if he does, and it is discovered that 
je does owe a negro, he will be required to pay | 
im, or he will not remain in the good graces of 
his neighbors. 
“Mr. FARNSWORTH. As far as I am con- 
erned, | prefer not to trust it to a matter of 
erace. 
Mv r. LANE. Well, sir, I desire to know how 
far the gentleman would go on the subject of ne- |; 
gro equality ? Would he give them the right of. 
citizenship, the right of vating, or the right to sit | 
on juries? Would the gentleman like to risk the | 
nents of his family, the rights of his wife and | 
children, inthe hands of a negro jury? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 1 asked the gentleman | 
» moment ago What he meant by negro equality? 
He says the right of citizenship, the right to vote, 
and the right to sit on juries. Well, sir, these are 
political rights, in reference to which I care not | 
what the people of Oregon may determine. They 
have the right to make such restrictions in these 
respects as they choose. The point I make here 
is alone in regard to the provisions of this con- 
stitution, to see that they do not violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States. By permitting or 
refusing any class of individuals the right of suf- 
frage, they do no more than it is their right to do. 
They may permit or refuse aliens or ‘blacks to 
yote, and itis no infraction of the Constitution; 
but when they -strike at legal equality, at. the | 
right to be protected by courts of justice, it is 


striking at a right guarantied by the Constitution || 


of the United States. The gentleman will find no 
precedent in the constitution of Illinois for that. 
We permit every man to sue in and to enjoy the 
protection of the courts of justice of our State. 
How, in God’s name, are you going to permit | 
these men to live at all, if you deny them the right | 
tocome into your State, the right to make any | 
contract, the right to buy bread on which to live, 
and the right to collect any debt due them by any 
person? You might as well deny them life alto- 
gether. 

Mr. LANE. We have no negroes in Oregon, | 
and we want no flegroes there. We have said in | 
our constitution that we will not allow slavery | 
there, und we have said that we want no free ne- 
groes to live there. When this clause of the con- 
stitution was submitted to the people, nine out of 
every ten voted to exclude slavery. This is a | 
constitution of their own making, approved al- | 


most unanimously by the people of that Terri- || 


tory. Now, will you interfere with their rights, | 
will you insist on giving the privilege to free ne- | 
groes to go and reside there, when we do not want 

them? We have none there; and I ask the gentle- | 
man, in all conscience and in all fairness, not to | 
compel us to permit a population to come amongst | 
us that we do not want; a population which, as far 
as we have had anything to do with, has already | 
caused us much trouble; a population which has | 
already cost this Government much expense, and 
which has cost the sacrifice of the lives of many 


white men in Oregon; for the negroes there have || 


tion in the courts. I cannot better define a citi- 
zen of the United States than by saying he is one 
who is entitled to the protection of the courts; 
that is what [ mean by citizenship. I heard the 


_ gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Hvucues] this after- 


noon in the House discussing this question. He 
read an extract from the New York Tribune, 
from which he inferred that the Republican party 
were in favor of negro equality, and by negro 
equality, | judged from the tenor of his remarks, 
that he meant social equality, and the equality of 


| political rights and franchises. If he meant that, 


he is totally mistaken, so far as I am concerned, 
and totally mistaken, so far as all the Republicans 
with whom I am acquainted are concerned. 

The gentleman asks if I would require the peo- 
ple of Oregon to allow colored men to live there ? 
I require the people of Oregon to protect every 
man who has committed no crime,in his person, 
his property, and his life. 1 require the people of 
Oregon not to violate that right in the constitu- 
tion which they bring here and ask me to ap- 
prove by my vote. 

Mr. LANE. How can the negro want these 
rights when we do not allow him to go there at 
all? I say to the gentleman, in reply to his re- 
quirement, that the negro shall be protected in 
his person and in his life; that if a free negro 
passing through that country should be robbed 
or murdered by a white man, the State would be- 


| come the prosecutor, and they would take him up 


and hang him as quick as they would if he had 
robbed or murdered a white man; but he would 
be prosecuted not by the negro, but by the State 
of Oregon, for a violation of the Jaw. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. But ifhe was not pro- 
tected voluntarily by the officers of the State, what 
remedy would the negro have? Should he be 
maimed, beaten, bruised, and wounded, and 


| thereby deprived of the ability and capacity to 


| edy. 


labor and earn a living, he would have no rem- 
Under this constitution, he could bring no 


| suit for his damages. 


Mr. LANE. If heisnot there at all, how could 
such a thing happen? We do not want him there. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Under the constitution of 
Oregon, could a free negro sue in the courts there 
through his next friend, as slaves do? 

Mr. LANE. No doubt aboutthatatall. He 
could. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Thatisa strange con- 


clusion. Itis provided that no free negro or mu- 


gone amongst the Indians, and have instigated || 


trouble and hostility.. If there had been a more 
considerable free negro population among us than 
there was, itis not at all certain that our whole | 
white settlements would not have been cut off. | 
Then, with these facts before us, does the gentie- 
man want to compel us to submit to a policy | 
which would lay our whole country in ruins ? 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I was going on to dis- | 
cuss the question propounded by the gentleman 
from Oregon as to whether I would require the 
people of that Territory or State to permit negro 
equality, and to discuss the definition which the 
gentleman gave of negro equality. As I said be- 
fore, iu reference to the right of suffrage, and in 
reference to other political rights, I leave the people 
of Oregon to determine who shall sit upon juries; 
I leave them to determine who shall be allowed 
to vote. If they choose to allow women and | 
minors to sit upon their juries, J shall not com- 
plain; that is a matter for their own determination 
in which it is not for us te interfere, But what I | 
do complain of, is that they have debarred one 
set of men from the right which they hold under | 
the Constitution of the United States of protec- | 





latto shall maintain any suit therein. ‘he gentle- 
man says that he may bring suit by his next 


friend. How can he bring a suit by his prochein 
ami? He is the real party, and the other only a 


nominal one. If you are going to allow a negro 
to sue by his next friend, why not let him sue for 
himself directly? [Is that what is meant by this 
constitution? [ wish to know whether the gen- 
tleman, on consideration, does mean that. under 


his own name, but may do.so by his next friend ? 

Mr. LANE, If the geytleman presents the case 
he did a while ago, of a man coming to Oregon 
from New England, where negroes enjoy citizen- 
ship, then I say that that person may bring a suit 
through a third person*to recover the debt due 
him. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Suppose a colored 


man passing through Oregon is taken and en- 


| slaved, how can he bring suit for his freedom ? 


/ecan he bring? 


Mr. LANE. He cannot be so taken. 
prohibit slavery, and it does not exist there. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. What kind of suit 
How can you try the question ? 
The free negro could not have the right of writ of 
habeas corpus, because the constitution says that 
he shall not maintain a suit. How, then, are you 
going to try the question under that constitution, 
whether he isa slave or not? Suppose I hold 
Tom as my negro, I whip him, make him work, 
and he appeals to the courts to try the case as be- 
tween him and myself; the judge will refer him 
to the constitution of Oregon, which says that no 
negro or mulatto shall maintain any suit therein; 
the negro is turned out of court; and how is the 
question to be decided? Why, sir, unless you 
admit this man to the courts, and allow him to in- 


We 


slavery amounts to nothing 


; that you must 
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I come to the question propounded to me by 
the gentleman, whether I am in favor of negro 
equality, I am in favor of that kind of equality 
under the Constitution which permits every man, 
woman, and child, who has committed no crime, 
to invoke the aid and protection of a court of jus- 
tice for their property, their persons, and their 
lives. If the gentleman asks me whether I am 
in favor of negroes voting, I will tell him that that 
is a question for his State to determine. If he asks 
me whether I am in favor of negroes intermarry- 
ing with whites, | answer that is a question of 
taste. Iam not in favor of marrying them, nor 
are my friends; and if the gentleman is afraid of 
that, [ am willing to vote him a prohibitory en- 
actmentto restrain them. {Laughter.] Whatis 
the use of continually harping upon the subject 
of negro equa: t he not low enough now, 

egislate him lower for fear that 

ou will be considered upon the same plane with 

him? I think that I am a little above the negro, 

and that there is no necessity for my legislating 

There is a distinction 

already existing between him and myself. I am. 
not afraid the people will think us equal. 

In some States colored persons are permitted 
to vote. Of that the States are judges. I am 
not aware they have suffered any great inconve- 
nience from negro suffrage. Negroes used to vote 
in. Tennessee and in North Carolina. The Hon. 


, Cave Johnson, when a member of this House, 
' stated, perhaps not publicly, that he was indebted 


for his first election to the votes of free negroes. 
When the Constitution of the United States was 


| framed, five of the States permitted negro suf- 
| frage. They voted under the old Articles of Con- 


federation. If you take suffrage as a test of citi- 
zenship, then a free negro voter of Massachusetts 


| can go to Oregon and claim all the rights and im- 


| and privileges of citizens of that State.’’ 


munities that he enjoyed at home. When the 
State of Missouri applied to be admitted, there 
was a provision in her constitution that the Legis- 
lature should pass laws restraining the emigra- 


| tion of free people of color to that State, Objec- 


tion ‘was made to the admission of that State 
under that constitution, and she was not admitted 
until a provision was incorporated into the reso- 
lutions admitting her, that her admission should 


| be ** upon this fundamental condition, that that 


constitution should not be so construed as to pre- 
vent the citizens of other States enjoying the rights 
That 
was in 182]. In that day, these free people of 
color were regarded as citizens, and therefore it 
was required that Missouri should, by an act or 
resolution of her Legislature, put herself right on 
this’ constitutional question, by declaring what 
the construction of this article ought to be. 

I have in my possession, Mr. Chairman, the 
copy of a passport given by James Monroe, while 


| Minister to Great Britain, to a slave of John 
that constitution, a free negro cannot bring suit in || 


Randolph, by the name of Essex White; de- 
scribing him as a cifizen of the Ubited States. 
James Monroe was a slaveholder, a citizen of 
Virginia, and it may be supposed that he knew 
something about the Constutution of the United 
States, and what it meant. He had no qualms 
about negro equality, but gave this regular pass- 
port, not only toa colored man, but toa slave, 
as a citizen of the United States. 

Sir, when you deprive a man of that which sus- 
tains life, of the right to live on the soil, to make 
a contract, to sue in the courts of justice; what is 
that but depriving him of the right to life, liberty, 
and property? Itis nothing else. I am opposed 
to the admission of Oregon, with a constitution 
containing a provision of this kind. 1 will not, 
by my vote, approve of such a constitution. 

1 am also opposed to the admission of Oregon 
on this application, so long 4s that provision shall 
remain on the statute-book, unrepealed, which re- 
quires. that before Kansas shall be admitted, it 
shall be ascertained by a census, regularly and 
legally taken, that she i a population sufficient 
for a Representative in Congress. 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 wish to ask the gentleman 
what has been the custom in this country, down 
to the Dred Scott decision, in reference to the 


| rights of free negroes, as to suits? 
voke their aid and protection, your prohibiting || 


I noticed, when that decision was made, one of 


'| the New Orleans papers stated that the free ne- 
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groes in that city owned $4,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty. What were the rights of these men prior to | 


that decision? 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Prior to that decision, | 


a case cannot be found in the books where a free 
negro has been ever deprived of the right to sue 
in the Federal courts. Notacase. And this is 
the first instance of the enactment of that Dred 
Scott decision in a State constitution. By it, a 


free negro cannot make a bargein for a loaf of | 
bread in the State of Oregon. ‘There is nota slave | 


State in this Union where a colored man cannot 


} 
bring suit in its courts. By the act of the last 


session, known as the English bill, it is provided 
that if the people of Kansas shall refuse to adopt 
the Lecompton constutution, they were— 


“Authorized and empowered to form for themselves a || 


constitution and State government, by the name of the 
State of Kansas, according to the Federal Constitution; aud 
may elect delegates for that purpose whenever, and got be 
fore, it is ascertained by a census duly and legally taken 
that the population of said Territory equals or exceeds the 


ratio of representation required for a member of the House 


of Representatives of the Congress of the United States.”’ 


Now, we have no evidence here that is reliable | 


that the population of Oregon is equal to that re- 
quired for a member of Congress of the United 


States, | know that the gentleman from Oregon | 


gives certain data, some conjectures, that convince 
him, avd may probably convince others, that 


Admission of Oregon—Mr. Lane. 


After the restriction was put upon Kansas, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fannswortu] must 
remember that Senators of the same political faith 
as himself voted for the passage of this bill, and it 


boone the Senate by more than a two-thirds vote. | 


lany of the Republicans of the Senate gave it 


|| their support, notwithstanding the rule that had | 


|| just before been applied to Kansas. They were 
willing to treat Oregon upon her own merits, 
Let me say further, to the gentleman from Illi- 
|| nois, that there is no paucity of population there, 
|| | am as well satisfied, as | am that I am living at 
this moment, that there are ninety-three thousand 


i! 
| 


people there, or more than that. I can satisfy the | 
gentleman, if he will look at the facts and figures, | 


|| that we have a larger population than even that. 
While Iam upon the floor, | will say a word 
to my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynarp,] 
who to-day adopted, as a portion of his speech, 
| some remarks made two years ago by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Boyce,] in which 
he quoted from Bishop Scott. Now, sir, Bishop 
Scott left Oregon in 1855 or 1856, the year or the 


year after the census was taken. He came to the | 
Atlantic States not long after | came to attend the | 


Thirty-Fourth Congress. It was well known to 
Bishop Scott that when the census was taken it 
did not do justice to the population. He was well 


f it | aware that, instead of there being but forty-three 
there is a population in Oregon sufficient to enti- | 


tle them to a Representative. But in the Kansas were fifty thousand. He went to New York to ob- 


thousand four hundred people, as returned, there 


bill it is not left to conjecture, There must be an tain aid, which he got; and, I will say for Bishop 


certainty, by “a census regularly and legally ta- 
ken,’’ that they have such a population. So long 
as that provision remains on the statute-book in 
the case of Kansas, I insist, as a matter of equal 
and exact justice, that it shall be applied to all 
the other Territories. I care not whether that 


Scott, that I think there is no better man on the | 


face of the earth than he is. He'wentto New York 


to represent to its people the condition of that far- | 


off portion of our country. He said that Oregon 


was a great country; he pointed out its advant- | 
ages, its resources, its agricultural capacity, and | 


Territory be North or South, I will not single || its healthfulness; and then he said that he was 


out, nor by my vote permit to be singled out, one 
Territory, and apply to it a principle in regard to 
its admission which I refuse to apply to another. 
i do not want to be understood as stating that in 
all cases | would require as a rule that each Ter- 
ritory coming in as a State should have ninety- 
three thousand inhabitants; but I do mean to say 
that I will adopt that as a rule, so long as this | 
prineiple remains in the case of Kansas unrepealed | 
on the statute-book. 

Mr. LANE. The test applied to Kansas, in 
submitung the constitution back to the people, 
has been submitted to the people of Oregon, and 
the people decided in favor of their constitution | 
in a peaceable, orderly, and quiet manner. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. That is not the ob- 
jection that | make. I do not deny that Oregon 
has framed a constitution, and that that consytu- 
tion has been submitted to, and adopted by, the 
people. The point I make is, that | will not dis- 
criminate in favor of Oregon and against Kansas; 
but will apply the same principle to Oregon as | 
was applied to Kansas, last winter, by the Eng- 
lish bill. , . 

I do not say that I would vote against the ad- | 
mission of Oregon for the reason of the paucity | 
of its population, in case this provision of the | 
Kansas bill were repealed. I do notthink I would | 
make that an objecuon to the admission of a new | 
State in case the same rule be applied to the other | 
new States. For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, | 


I shall vote against the admission of the State of | 


| 


Oregon, under this bill, with this constitution. || 


ADMISSION OF OREGON. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH LANE, | 





OF OREGON, 


ln rue House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


| 
) 
Mr, LANE said: 
Mr. Cuaimman: I see no good reason or good || 


sense in saying that Oregon shall be subjected to 


the tests that were applied to Kansas, for she had | 
made her constitution prior to that of Kansas, and || 


long before this law of Congress was enacted. 
They had done it legally; they had done it quietly; 
they had done itin an orderly manner; and Oregon 
is now here asking admission into the Union. 








there to ask aid for the construction of churches 


in that distant Territory, with its fifty thousand || 
inhabitants—putting it a little over what the re- || 
turns of the census of that year showed it to be. |! 


Now, one word more to my friend on the sub- 


ject of population. In 1855, when the assessor | 


,came round, whose duty it was to enumerate 


the people and take the census, [ was living in | 
Douglas county. He took a list of my property | 
and of the number of my family. We had at that | 
time, in that county, but a few hundred famifes. | 
There were no mills at whieh to grind our corn | 


near us. We were, in fact, living outside.of the 
settlements. Well, sir, 1 left Oregon in the fall 


| after the census was taken, and when I returned | 
in 1857—for | remained here during the whole | 


Congress, as has been my custom—l found that 
a county seat had been located in that county. 
When I left we had no town worthy of the name 


in that county, but when I returned the county || 
seat had been located, there was a population of | 


near a thousand persons, containing several stores 


and two good flouring mills in sight of my house, | 
and nearly every cultivable quarter section of | 
land in that county had been taken up, and now it || 


casts as many votes as it had people when I left. 
So, too, in other portions of Oregon. I had the 

| pleasure of reading a letter, but a day or two 
since, from Colonel Mansfield, of the Army, a 
native of Connecticut, but who has been long in 
the Army. He wasona tour of inspection through 
| Oregon just before the census of 1855 was taken; 
and he was on a similar tour last summer. He 


| wrote a letter from San Francisco to an acquaint- || 
| ance of mine, in which he said that he found that | 


| the country had settled up rapidly; that the farms 


| increased more than fourfold. Now, with my 


of this description, how can any man doubt our 


|| population? There can be no doubt that, if you 


will allow us to count the Chinese at work in 
| Oregon, we have over one hundred thousand 
veople, and over ninety thousand white people. 
| will say to my friend from Tennessee, that, in 
| 1855, thirteen thousand claims had been taken 
| under the donation law; and the people taking 
| those claims have lived upon them four years— 
| the time required by law to perfect their titles. 
| Nine out of ten of the men living on these farms 
| are married men, having families. 


rel eens 


were beautiful, the fruit magnificent, to use his | 
own language; and that the city of Pardland had | 


| 
| knowledge of the country, and in view of proof || 








[February 19, 
y Reps, 


Ho. or 





i! 
| Mr. FARNSWORTH. I would ask tite gen 
tleman if women were not allowed to take the 
| claims he speaks of? 

Mr. LANE. I will explain that tothe gentle. 
man. In 1850, Congress passed a law donatin 
lands to all persons living in Oregon, or who 
should emigrate there previous to 1853. After. 
wards Congress extended the benefits Of that Jay 
to all persons who would go there and take claims 
prior to December, 1855, on condition of four 
years’ occupation. and cultivation. A married 
man was entitled to six hundred and forty acres 
one half to himself and one half to his wife; ay 
unmarried man to three hundred and twenty 
acres, 
| Mr. FARNSWORTH. Could not married 
women take the benefits of that act? 

Mr. LANE. Married women could not take 
claims, yet under the donation law we have over 

thirteen thousand claimants who are entitled to 
| their patents.” It is safe to say, since that census 
was taken, that our natural increase has been 
very nearly thirty thousand. Portland, Oregon 
City, Salem, Scottsburg, Roseburg, the Dalles, 
and other towns, have a population of many thou- 
sands. 

Mr. MAYNARD. If there is anybody that 


| 

i] 

| would disarm enpereiete the gentleman is cer- 
i| 

1] 

1) 


¥ 


tainly that man. | understand him, by the course 

of his argument, to concede the proposition I ad- 

vanced to-day, that before the Territory is ad- 
mitted as a State, it should be made to appear 
she has a population equal to the ratio of repre- 
sentation in this House. 

Mr. LANE. I can say, in relation to that 
matter, as Mr. Sewarp said in the Senate, that it 
was fair to suppose that Oregon had eighty thou- 
sand population; and that it approximated so 
closely to the ratio it should be held sufficient. | 
_ know that we have that population, and more, | 
am as well satisfied of it as can be of anything. 
Do not raise the question of population, then. 
There is no good reason for doing so. There are 
thirteen thousand farms, and five persons to each 

would make sixty-five thousand; twenty thou- 
_ sand for natural increase would be fifteen or 
twenty thousand; and the population of the cities 
and towns, who do not live upon farms, would 
make one hundred and fifteen thousand. 1 will 
say to my friend from Tennessee, that we have 
no land in market; and none can own land there 
unless it is those who have taken it under the 
provisions of the donation law; and they, until 
recently, have received no patent for their lands 
No real estate, up to this time, has been assessed. 
The assessment spoken of to-day of $22,000,000 
was upon personal BreEreny senen Patents for 
_reabestate are going out. Next year the assess- 
ment will be much more, for real estate will be 
assessed. With all these facts before them, how 
_ can gentlemen stand here and object on the score 
of deficient population? I hope that gentlemen 
will look at this thing right, and not turn from 
_ your doors the people of Oregon, who have been 
so law abiding, and who are worthy of a place in 
this Confederation by every consideration of in- 
terest and justice. , 

A word more: citizens of the United States com- 
menced to go to Oregon in 1831—people mostly 
from the northern States. They established mis- 

sions and settlements there. The enterprising 
|; men who were there took care of the American 


| right to the soil, organized a provisional govern- 
‘| ment in 1841. A provisional assembly was ap- 
| pointed to watch over the general welfare. Courts 
| were established, and everything was done for the 
' protection of life and property. In 1843,a regu- 
_lar provisional government was organized, aud 
| Mr. Abernethy, who had gone out at an early 
|| day, was made Governor. "He continued to dis- 
| charge the duties of that office until the laws of 
the United States were extended over the Terri- 
tory. {f went there as the Governor. When I 
| arrived, after a severe trip in winter, | found the 
| government ina healthy condition. There was 
| order and happiness, and | felt that it was a pity 
‘| to disturb the government. The people, how- 
| ever, flocked out to mget me, and the officials 
| cheerfully yielded upto me. The territorial gov- 
! ernment was immediately organized, and under it 
| that people have since lived. 
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ACQUISITION OF CUBA. | 


—_— 


sPEECH OF HON. H. E. ROYCE, | 
OF VERMONT, | 


In THE House or Representatives, 
February 15, 1859. | 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union-— ; 


Mr. ROYCE said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: The President, in his late an- | 
nual message has called the atfention of Congress 
to the relations of this Government with Spain; 
and has recommended a course of policy to be | 
yursued,with reference to thatGovernment, which 
is remarkable in its character and momentous in 
jts consequences upon the interests of this coun- 
try. The policy which the President recommends 
Jooks to the acquisition of the Island of Cuba, a 
dependency of Spain, and of which she has been 
jn almost uninterrupted possession since its dis- 
covery by Columbus. The acquisition of Cuba 
has been regarded as desirable and important by 
very many of the public men of the country. Its 
commercial importance, and its geographical po- 
sition are such that its acquisition atlas certain 
circumstances would, no doubt, be desirable. But 
while I admit this, I deny that the facts and rea- 
sons set forth in the message of the President 
warrant the conclusiens to which he has arrived, 
or will justify Congress in adopting the extraor- 
dinary course which he has recommended, in 
making an appropriation in money to be used by 
him in the negotiation with Spain for the purchase 
of Cuba,-in advance of any action on the part of 
the Senate, in whom the Constitution has wisely 
vested the power to ratify and confirm all treaties 
which may be made by the President. 

The terms upon which the President proposes 
to acquire Cuba, are by honorable negotiatioh; | 
and he is careful to say that we would not, if we 
could, acquire it in any other manner; with the | 
important qualification, however, added, that cir- 
cymstances may occur which will justify its ac- 
quisition in some other manner—under the imper- 
ative and overruling law of self-preservation. 
The terms of honorable negotiation, by which the 
President proposes to acquire Cuba, forbid the 
supposition that the causes of complaint against 
the Spanish Government, which he has made so 
prominent in his message, are designed to influ- 
ence the question, except to illustrate the import- 
ance of its acquisition to the peace and prosperity 
of the country. ; 

The first complaint made is, that Spanish offi- 
cials, under the direct control of the Captain Gen- 
eral of Cuba, have insulted our national flag, and, 
in repeated instances, have, from time to time, in- 
flicted injuries on the persons and property of our | 
citizens. This is a grave charge, and, if true, it | 
seems to me that the President would better dis- | 
charge his duty to the country, after the failure 
of all honorable attempts to obtain satisfaction, 
to lay the whole subject before Congress, with 
such facts and evidence as would aid intelligent | 
action, and ask for such legislation as a proper | 
regard for the national honor, and the protection 
of our citizens, may demand. 

Mr. Chairman; I have no justification to offer 
for Spain on account of these charges. I believe, 
sir, | would go as far as any one in defense of 
our national honor, and the protection of our cit- 
izens, 
the past few years, expeditions have been set on 
foot in this country, in violation of our treaty 
obligations with Spain, in violation of interna- 
tional law, and in violation of our own laws, to 
subjugate and conquer Cuba, justice, to ourselves | 
and to the enlightened sentiments of the civilized | 
world, requires that these charges should be fully | 
and fairly investigated, before any legislation & | 
predicated upon them, involving the country in | 
pecuniary sBiiasiives or in war. In speaking of 
our claims against Spain, the President says that | 
one class, the Cuban claims, have been admitted, | 
but not paid; and it would seem that there are 
others; but the President has not given any in- 


formation to Congress of their nature or amount. 
| 


He also says, that the mission to Spain has been 
intrusted to a distinguished citizen of Kentucky, 
who will make another, anda final attempt, to ob- 
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But, sir, when we remember that, within || 
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tain justice from that Government, I infer from || exchange the productions and manufactures of 


the language of the message that no peremptory 
demand has yet been made upon the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. When sucha demand shall have been 


| made and refused, it will be time for Congress to 


consider what further measures are required for 
the protection of the national honor and the en- 
forcement of private rights. 

The fact mentioned in the message in connection 
with these claims of the oft-recurring changes in 
the Spanish ministry is, no doubt, unfortunate to 
private claimants in this country upon that Gov- 
ernment; and is, probably, equally unfortunate to 
Spanish subjects; and although we may well re- 
gret this vacilating policy in that Government, or 
any other, I see no way in which our Government 
can interfere to prevent it. Another cause of com- | 
plaint which the President makes is, ‘* the want 
of authority”’ on the part of the Captain General 
of Cuba to examine and redress wrongs com- 
mitted by officials under his control on citizens 
of the United States. The Spanish laws have 
never conferred this authority upon the Captain 
General; and all the intercourse of our citizens 
with Spanish subjects in Cuba is presumed to 


have been had with a full knowledge of the laws |, 


regulating that intercourse; and while it may be 
inconvenient for our citizens to be compelled to 
go to Madrid to seek redress, there may be good, 
and sufficient reasons why Spain should retain 
the right to pass upon all those questions affecting 
the revenue, or property of the Stategrather than 
intrust this power to a subordinate officer. The 
Spanish Minister of State (Don Calderon Col- 


our country for those of Cuba, then the President 
is right in saying that its present condition is in- 
jurious and annoying to the American people. 
But, I hardly think that the President has ex- 
pressed the true sentiment of the American people 
to whom he refers. I know the possession of 
that island, by the Spanish Government, is a 
source of annoyonce to a portion, and I believe it 
to be a small portion, of our people. But the an- 
noyance does not arise from any direct, material 
injury to themselves, or to any American inter- 
ests. It arises rather from a covetous spirit of 
envy. They are annoyed that that beautiful isl- 
and should be in the possession of any other 
Power, or of anybody else but themselves. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that this is the sum total of the 
injury and annoyance which the Spanish posses- 
sion of that island entails upon our people, it has 
struck me with surprise that the President should 


_ have made it a subject of comment, or of remark 


even, in his message to Congress. 

Another reason assigned by the President for 
the acquisition of Cuba, is the happy effect which 
he anticipates from it in the suppression of the 
African slave trade. This is an argument which 


addresses itself to the moral sense of the country; 


and if the facts warrant the belief which the Pres- 
ident has expressed, it will be regarded as an im- 
portant, and with some, perhaps, as a conclusive 


| reason why we should secure its acquisition. If 


the President can devise any means by which this 
disgraceful traffic in human souls can be forever 
abolished, he will not want for support in enabling 


lontes) in his message of the 4th of January last, + him to apply them. But I insist, Mr. Chairman, 


in speaking of this portion of the President’s mes- 
sage, Says: 

** But the demand is made that the Captain General of | 
Cuba stiould have power to administer the government of 


| that country, and to act in all question which may arise. I 
| do notsee upon what a demand so important can be founded. 


There has never been a conflict which could not be settled 


in the best way by her Majesty’s Government, and that in | Slavers bound to that island. 


| 
such result. 
} 
| 


that he has fallen into a grave error in supposing 
that the acquisition of Cuba will accomplish any 
He says that we are bound by treaty 
with Great Britain to maintain a naval force on 
the coast of Africa, at mach expense, both of life 


| and treasure, solely for the eaepen of arresting 


he treaty which 


a short time. Communications with those countries are || was concluded between this country and Great 


now frequent, so much so that the Tampico reparation, of 
which [ spoke just now, was made on the Ist of December 


| of last year, and her Majesty’s Government received the 


acknowledgment during the month. 

* This shows, then, how much delay occurs in the com- 
munication of the petitions of the Government of the Uni 
ted States to her Majesty’s Government, and how much 
time will be necessary to return the answer which the Gov- 
ernment may decide upon. But whether the time which 
these communications require be long or short, the Crown 
of Spain cannot be deprived of the prerogatives which be- 
long to it. The direction of the foreign relations, the de 


| termination of all international conflicts, whatever may be 
| their nature, belongs exclusively to the Crown; the exer- 


cise of this prerogative cannot be delegated; it would be an 
abdication which the legitimately-constituted public powers 
could not tolerate. The Spanish Government will, there- 
fore, resist any indication whatever which may be made in 
this direction: and beforeharfd it takes the opportunity to 


exercise the powers which belong to him at present, and 


that they will receive no extension, because the laws do || 


not allow it, the public powers would not authorize, it and 
it would not be Consistent with the dignity of the Crown. 


* And soitis seen, consequently, that, with respect to || my 


the three points which have occupied the public attention, 
and which necessarjly have occupied the attention of all, 


. : . set . ‘ 
the Spanish Government is in a tranquil position, firm and || 1n Cuba. 


Britain on ‘the 9th day of August, 1842, and to 


| which the President refers, makes no mention of 


Cuba, and does not appear to have been made 


| with special reference to any country. It language 


| 


| is plain and explicit, and is clearly applicable to 


the slave trade everywhere. It is not confined to 
Cuba; and it is as much obligatory upon this Gov- 


| ernment to codperate with Great Britain, under 


| that treaty, in preventing the slave trade to this 
| country, as to Cuba. 

|  Butthe President, no doubt, bases this conclu- 
| Sion, upon the fact stated by him, that Cuba is 
| the only spot in the civilized world where the 
| African slave trade is tolerated. The President 


i cannot mean to be understood that there is any ° 
|| declare that the Captain General of Cuba will continue to || Jeval toleration for this trade in Cuba, for the 


| slave trade is declared to be illegal by the Spanish 
laws in force in Cuba, and is in violation of treaty 

| obligations of Spain with Great Britain. He 
st mean that it is permitted or suffered; that 


|| parties engaged in this trade escape punishment 


If this was true at the date of the mes- 


advantageous. As to our relations, there has been nothing | sage, itis not true now; for since that time we 
which can disturb them ; and as to the alienation of Cuba, || haye had conclusive evidence that the slave trade, 


|| itis a delusion into which none can fall who are acquainted 


| with Spain and have penetrated into the feelings and into 
the character of our country; and as to the powers of the 


| venience or expediency, for enlarging them. The Spanish 


|| Government is the only judge of the expediency of avy 


| measure of interior administration, and this is of that char- 
| acter.’? 


conclusive in the mind of the President against 
| the justice or propriety of this demand. The 
| same embarrassments exist in our intercourse 
| with the colonies and dependencies of other Gov- 
ernments. It is a subject with which this Gov- 
ernment has no right to interfere,and has no just 


are faithfully observed, and we are placed on the 
same footing with the most favored nations of the 
earth. 

The President says, further, that ‘* Cuba, in its 
existing colonial condition, is a constant source 


different constructions, and it is doubtful in what 
sense he wishes to be understood. If it is in- 
jurious and annoying to maintain a prosperous 
and increasing commerce with that island, and to 





| 


| about which the President expresses so much just 
| abhorrence, is tolerated, in the sense in which the 


| Captain General of Cuba, there is no motive, either of con- ||} President must have used that term, in this coun- 


try. Lallude to the late importation of a cargo 
| of slaves into the State of Georgia. And it is 
_ only a few days since I saw a notice in one of 


It would seem as if this answer ought to be || the newspapers that two more vessels, laden with 


slaves, were lying off the coast of Georgia or Flor- 
ida, waiting a favorable opportunity to land their 
cargoes upon our soil, And, sir, when our squad - 
ron shall be withdrawn from the African coast, 
and all British interference with the slave trade 
shall cease, and the factis published to the world 


cause of complaint, as long as treaty obligations || that southern juries refuse to convict parties en- 


gaged in it, the trade will be carried on to this 
country just as long as it is found to be profita- 
‘| ble; and in view of this fact, and that some 
friends of the Administration upon this floor have 
so strenuously opposed the small appropriation 


| of injury and annoyance to the American people.”’ || recommended by the President to educate and 
| This expression of the President is susceptible of || maintain, for a brief period of time, the crew of 


| the slaver Echo, lately transported to Liberia, 
| the President might well despair of the Chrisuan- 


ization and civilization of benighted Africa. 
| One argument used by those friendly to the 
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acquisition of Cuba is, that the aggregate pro- 
ductions of the island are to be largely increased 
as a consequence of its acquisition. This must 
necessarily involve a demand for an increase of 
Jaborers, and this demand is expected to be sup- 
plied by. slave labor. So that, instead of the 
anticipations of the President being realized, there 
ia good reason to fear that the acquisition of Cuba 
would stimulate this trade, and strengthen the 
opposition to our prohibitory laws upon the sub- 
jeet; and if it did not eventually procure their re- 
realy would become so powerful that they would 
Swe useless, because they could not be en- 
forced. 

It follows, almost as a necessary consequence, 
that enlarging the area of slavery must increase 
the demand for slaves; and the Pr osident will 
find great difficulty in convincing the American 
people that the addition of more slave territory is 
calculated to lead to the abolition of the slave 
trade, or that any new legislative sanction of the 
system on Ms continent will tend to the civiliza- 
tion of bemighted Africa. 

I cannot, Mr. Chairman, accord to the Presi- 
dent any sincerity in his presentation of this sub- 
ject. It seems to me rather, that knowing as he 
must, the deep-seated, strong, and increasing 
opposition of the people of this country to the 
whole slavery system, that this argument is put 
forth by him to furnish a plausible justification 
to those of his political friends in the free States, 
who are expected to aid him in the accomplish- 
ment of the object recommended. 

But | have already spent too much time upon 
this portion of the message. 
connection with the description of the present 
condition of the island, needs only to be stated, 
to be condemned by an intelligent people. The 
argument upon which the President evidently 
most relies, is that of the geographical position 
of Cuba, and its commanding influence upon the 
commerce of this country. 

itis said, Mr. Chairman, that Cuba naturally 
belongs to us, on account of its position. This 
claim of nataral right is of modern invention, and | 
l apprehend will be found difficult of application. 
I suppose, sir, when we get Cuba, this same claim 
is to be used for the acquisition of Jamaica; for 
Jamaica is only about ninety miles from Cuba, 
while Cuba is one hundred and thirty miles from 
our coast; and so on until we add all of the West 
India Islands to our possessions; and when there 
are no more islands to purchase or to conquer, the 
discovery will be made that Mexico naturally be- 
longs to us; and when we have acquired Mexico, 
it will be ascertained that we have a natural right 
And, last 
of all, the British and Russian possessions on this 
continent are to be brought within its operation; 
and this claim of natural right is never to be sat- 
isfied, until there are no more lands upon the con- 
tinent, or in the ocean, contiguous, left for it to 
operate upon. 

1 understand, Mr. Chairman, that there are no 
natural rights to things corporeal in any civilized 
country, except those which are conferred and 
guarantied by law; and this definition applies to 
nations as well as individuals. The mghts of 
property are defined, ascertained, and protected 
»y law; and nations are as much bound to respect, 
observe, and enforce these laws as individuals; 
and the man who should persistently claim a nat- 
ural right to the property of his neighbor, because 
it happened to he contiguous to his own, or be- 
cause he thought it might be more valuable to 
him than to his neighbor, would soon lose the re- 
spect of all with whom he might associate. 

I am not disposed, Mr. Chairman, to debate 
the question of the commercial importance of 
Cuba, which other gentlemen have so magnified 
in the debates upon this floor, and which is so 
lengthily discussed in the majority reports of the | 
Committees on Foreign Affairs of the House and | 


. Senate. Lam willing to admit that ourcommerce | 
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be discovered and new avenues of trade will be || I come now, Mr. Chairman, toa consideratio 


opened for it; and it will keep on, steadily and 
healthily increasing, until it rivals the commerce 
of the world. If I was disposed to institute com- 
parisons, | think I could demonstrate that, in a 
commercial point of view, there are other coun- 
tries which it would be quite as important to ac- 
quire as Cuba. 

Another argument used, and which is directly 
connected with the question I have just been con- 
sidering, is the pecuniary value of the island to 
us. The claim is, that the value would be im- 
mense, but gentlemen here failed to point out in 
what that value would consist. The land consti- 
tuting the island, except the reservations for mil- 
itary and other governmental purposes, has been 
owned by individuals, and mostly by Spanish 
subjects, for centuries. The Soastnal: property 
is also owned by individuals. The President has 
not yet committed himself to-the policy of con- 
fiscating private property upon the island, and he | 
can hardly expect to acquire it by honorable ne- 
gotiation, without entering into treaty obligations 
to respect and protect the rights of property of 
the subjects who are transferred with the island. 


. Then, sir, what rights of property do we acquire 


by its acquisition. We get, to be sure, the fortifi- 
cations, which have been erected mainly to pro- 
tect it against fillibustering expeditions from this 
country, and all the other fixtures, which have 
been provided for the accommodation of the large 
standing army which is maintained there. But 
of what value will these be to us, unless we ex- | 
pect to maintain a large standing army there? If. 
our people wish to emigrate to Cuba, to cuitivate | 
its soil, they will be compelled to purchase the 
land, not of the Government, but of its owners, | 
and at prices to be fixed by those owners. 
It is said that when Cuba is annexed, this 
country will furnish it with those articles of con- | 
sumption and trade which are now supplied by 


| other countries. If this be true, we shall derive no 


| for out of the Treasury, and not from the avails | 
Sir, we || 


| will be worth. 
It is presumed that the President, unless he || 


| 


ate, since his message was sent, to Congress, he | 


revenue from importations to Cuba; and the Con- | 
stitution prohibits the exaction of export dates. 
Where, then, is the revenue coming from toenrich 
the coffers of the State, or even to defray the ex- 
penses of its own government? The cost of its 
acquisition can only be estimated by hundreds of 
millions. And the people ought to understand 
now, that if Cuba is purchased, it must be paid 


of anything we acquire by the purchase. 
shall acquire nothing but the political sovereignty | 
of the island; and I shall try and demonstrate, 
before I conclude my remarks, how much that | 


is restrained by some rile of State policy, will 
communicate to Congress the true and strongest | 
reasons which exist, in support of any recom- 
mendation he may make. In this instance, it 
seems the President was under no such restraint; | 
for in response toa call made upon him by the Sen- | 





has informed that body that there had been no cor- | 


| respondence with Spain upon this subject, except | 
| what had long since been made public. A candid 


| and careful examination of all the facts, to which 


the President has invited our attention, in connec- 
tion with this subject, has failed to convince me | 
that it is the duty of Congress to legislate at all 
upon the matter. If the President is sincerely de- 
sirous of preserving friendly relations with Spain, | 
I would respectfully suggest to him, that the will 


_ be likely to effect that object by refraining from 
all further attempts to purchase from her that 


| 
j 


which he must know we have no money to pay 
for, and the whole world knows we do not need. 

In 1853, Mr. Buchanan, as Secretary of State, 
informed the Spanish Government that as long as 
Cuba remained as a oa colony of 
Spain, this Government would content; but 


| that we would not consent that Cuba should be 


with Cuba is very important, and is rapidly in- || transferred to any other European Power. The 


creasing. The same is true of our commerce with 


President does not pretend that there is now any 


other foreign countries, which the President has || danger of its transfer; nor does he assign any 
not yet recommended Congress to purchase; and, || reason for this apparent inconsistency in his con- 


with the Government wisely and properly ad- 
ministered, | expect to see a constantly increas- 
ing commerce with all the nations where our | 





duct. He can hardly expect to retain confidence 
and respect, unless upon great national questions 
he can be more consistent in his action than he 


commerce now extends, and that new fields will || seems to have been on this question 


| 
i 
which she has at all times refused to sell; and 
| 


Ho. or Reps. | 


: ; n 
of the means which the President recommends 


Congress to adopt, in aid of the proposed acqui- 
sition of Cuba. And lest I might be accused of 
doing him injustice, I will refer to that portion of 
the message. He says: 

“ The publicity which has been given to our former nego 
tiations upon this subject, and the large appropriation Which 
may be required to effect the purpose, render it expedient. 
before making another attempt to renew the negotiation, 
that I should lay the whole subject before Congress. This jg 
especially necessary, as it may become indispensable to sye. 
cess that I should be intrusted with the means of making 
an advance to the Spanish Government immediately after 
the signing of the treaty, without awaiting the ratification 
of it by the Senate. [ am encouraged to make this sugges. 
tion by the example of Mr. Jefferson, previous to the pur. 
chase of Louisiana from France, and that of Mr. Polk, in 
view of the acquisition of territory from Mexico. I refer 
the whole subject to Congress, and commend it to their 
careful consideration.” 

A majority of the Committee on Foreign Ap. 
fairs of this House have reported a bill, which is 
now lying on the table, appropriating $30,000,000 
to enable the President to conclude, with the Goy- 
ernment of Spain, a treaty of amity, and for the 
settlement of old differences, including the ces- 
sion of the Island of Cuba, to be used by him, if 
he should think fit, in advance of the ratification 
of the treaty by the Senate; provided said treaty, 
when signed by the authorized agents of the two 
Governments, and duly ratified by the Govern- 
ment of Spain, shall call for the expenditure of 
the same, or any part thereof, full and accurate 
accounts of which expenditure shall be by him 
transmitted to Congress at as rd a day as prac- 
ticable. The second section of the bill makes aq 
very necessary provision in the present condition 
of the national finances, in giving the President 
authority to borrow the money. 

These remarkable propositions of the Presi- 
dent and committee have filled the country with 
justalarm for the permanency and stability of our 
Government. I regard them as a direct attack 
upon an important constitutional provision, which 
was intended for the protection of the citizen, by 
giving him, through his Representative, a free and 
untrammeled voice and vote, upon all treaties 
which the President may make with other na- 
tions. The second section in the second article 
of the Constitution provides that the President 
shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present concur. The 
language of the Constitution precludes the suppo- 


| sition that the President, in the execution of the 
|| power conferred upon him by this provision, can 


do anything more than to submit a proposed 
treaty to the Senate, for its approval or rejection. 
Aud so jealous were the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of Executive power, that they required a vote 
of two thirds of the Senate to ratify a treaty and 
make it binding upon the nation; and if there is 
any occasion when the Senate should be left per- 
fectly free and unbiased, it is when they are 
called upon to act upon treaties. Treaties are al- 
ways supposed to be matters of national concern. 
The intercourse of the world is controlled and 
governed by treaties; and the.peace of the world 
| 1s dependent upon treaties, Our fathers were so 
deeply impressed with their importance that they 
wisely excepted them from the general rule which 
binds the Government, by a majority vote of the 
Senate and House, and feduived that two thirds 
at least of the people’s representatives in that 
branch of the national Legislature should assent 
- on tee before it should become the law of the 
‘land. 

| Now, sir, what is proposed by this bill? It is 
to vest in the President the legal authority to pay 
$30,000,000 out of the national Treasury, undera 
treaty, when it shall have been ratified by ene 
party; and before it shall have been submitted 
"even to the other party, whose assent is required 
| before it can become obligatory upon the nation. 
| Let us suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the President 
_ succeeds in making a treaty for the Se of 
| Cuba, and pays over to the Spanish Government 
| the $30,000,000 appropriated by this bill, in part 
_ payment, and the treaty is then submitted to the 
| Senate for its action; what alternative is presented 


to the Senate? It is either to ratify the treaty, 
however objectionable it may be, or to take the 
responsibility of the loss of the amount paid by 
the Government. Sir, the Senate may be fully 
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competent for any such emergency, but it would | been a time in our history when Congress could | applied, there never will come a practicable day, 
be dangerous and unwise, in my judgment, to | be justified in the exercise of a doubtful consti- | in the opinion of the President, to furnish his ac- 
thrust any such responsibility upon it; and a | tutional power, that was the time. But there can | count. And, however mach gentlemen may rely 
ecedent of this character is dangerous to the | be no pretense that the existing state of things | upon the integrity of the President, let them re- 
constitutional liberties of the country. It is vir- | in Europe and in this country calls for the exer- | flect that the ‘legislation of to-day is to influence 
tually divesting the Senate of its constitutional | cise of any such doubtful powers in legislation. | the future. oh. : 

rights, and conferring them upon the Executive, | The world is at peace; and Spain, once the proud Mr. Chairman, it is only a few days since I 


and political majorities in both branches of Con- | sovereign of a large portion of this continent, is, | heard it claimed by gentlemen upon the other side 
of the House, that the preservation of the rights 


gress. ; | to-day, better able to defend what little she has 
If we have the constitutional right to appro- || left from foreign invaSion aud from domestic dis- | of the section of the Union which they repre- 
priate the sum named in this bill for this purpose, | sensions than she has been before for a century. | sented depended upon a strict observance of the 
Let me admonish these gentlemen that, 


we have the same right, in the same manner, to | No threats are made by any other nation but this | laws. 
not only the rights of their section, but of the 


appropriate the whole amount required to com- | against her independence and integrity; and no | 

plete the payment. And if the President is able | danger is apprehended that she is to transfer | whole Union must, and will be, endangered by 

to conclude a treaty, and to pay the full amount | Cuba to any other nation; and, if left free from | this attack upon the constitutional rights of the 

required, and the sovereignty of the island is | the meddlesome interference of other nations, | Senate; and, if they would preserve their rights, 
let them rally around the Constitution and pre- 


transferred, and the President, as Commander- | there is good reason to expect that she may soon 
serve it from those who would prostitute one of 


in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United | exhibit that permanency and stability in her Gov- 


States, takes military possession of it, what more || ernment which the President thinks is soimport- || its most important provisions at the bidding of 
is required to constitute Cuba a partof this Union? || ant to the protection of American interests. the Executive. 


Ifanything more is needed, you have only to re- The act passed March 3, 1847, and entitled But, Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied 
cognize it by some ordinary act of legislation, || ‘* An act making further appropriations to bring | too much time in the examination of the Presi- 
such as extending the United States laws applica- | the existing war with Mexico to a speedy and | dent’s message and the bill reported by the com- 
Je to Territories over it, and the work is accom- || honorable conclusion,’’ recites, that war then ex- || mittee. A careful examination of the whole sub- 
plished, without the eXercise of the treaty-making || isted between the Republic of Mexico and the | ject will naturally suggest the inquiry, why is this 
power of the Senate; and in spite of the constitu- | United States, and expressed a desire to see that | subject here? hy is it that the valuable time 
tional majority required to ratify a treaty. And || war speedily terminated, and the fact that the || of Congress must be occupied with this matter, 
when an application is made to organize a terri- | President might be able to conclude a treaty of | to the exclusion of a censideration of the import- 
torial government for Cuba, this question, too, | peace before the next session of Congress; and || ant home interests which are imperatively de- 
will be determined by a majority vote; and when | madean appropriation of $3,000,000 to enable the | manding its attention? Does any one suppose we 
she comes to Congress with an application for || President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, || can obtain Cuba by negotiation? I have not yet 
admission into the Union asa State, the question || and boundaries, with Mexico, and gave the Pres- | heard any such expression of opinion, here or 
must be determined by a majority vote; and ifa || ident the same right to use the money as is pro- || elsewhere. But, on the contrary, gentlemen who 
majority of the House and Senate vote for her | posed to be conferred by this act. (United States || are friendly to its acquisition have expressed the 
admission, and the Executive approves their ac- || Statutes at Large, volume 9, page 174.) The act || belief, in debating the subject here, that Cuba 
tion, we Shall have a sovereign State admitted || contains the evidence that we were in a state of || could not be acquired by negotiation; and what- 
into the Confederacy, formed out of territory || war with the party with whom the treaty referred || ever opinions may have been entertained upon the 
acquired from a foreign Government under.acon- | to in the act was to be-made; and the object of this | subject, the recent expressions from Cuba aad 
tract made by the President, without the Senate || appropriation seems to have been to-enable the || Spain ought to be regarded as conclusive upon 
ever having ratified that contract by a constitu- || President to conclude that war; and tlie only jus- || the question. And here I beg leave to refer again 


tional majority. tification which can be made for it is based upon || to the message of the Minister of State for Spain. 

If this power which is proposed to be conferred || the necessities whicli war creates. The act was | He says, in speaking of the President’s message, 
upon the Sastines is thus liable to abuse, is it not || passed just at the close of a session of Congress, || that— aol 
dangerous and inexpedient to confer it? Neither || and there were strong and urgent reasons for its | oe second et Oe ae et it is om 
of the examples instanced by the President, and passage. wm ba 
which, he says, encourage him to make this sug- || But there were very many who thought it would | 


. : . . : q mense misfortunes ; when, after great losses, a country is 
gestion, can be fairly treated as precedents to guide || be better that public and private interests should || born again into a new and fresh and vigorous existence; 


his or our action in this instance. The act passed | suffer for a time, and even that the war which || euler eeates tee ntauantie or neuecalines “bean B 
i] Ve i > “ec ri > \ » *< necessari . cites the sentiment of i . 

26th February, 1803, entitled ‘* An act making | they were so anxious to bring to a speedy term- || in this position to-day. It has been believed that the Span- 
further provision for the expenses attending the | ination should be prolonged unul the President 


t x = | ish lion was dead, but it is not so; the Spanish lion has 
intercourse between the United States and foreign || could convene Congress to act upon any treaty || been sleeping; but even sleeping, he has held in his paws 


nations,’ and which, the report of the committee | which he might make, than that the Executive || the most precious treasures; and f say, when an attempt is 
: ° : made to snatch them from him, his roar will be terrible. If 
says, was to enable Mr. Jefferson to negotiate a | should be clothed with the dangerous power pro- | 


on : : || such a moment come, (the Government has never hesi- 
treaty for Louisiana, provided: posed to be conferred upon him by that act, and | tated about it,) if a terrible crisis, a supreme day should 
“That a sum of $2,000,000, in addition to the provision | which is now used by the President as a prece- || come, the Spanish people would arise, like one man, to de- 
s 9 9 ‘ } : © ‘ | » > » 
heretofore made, is hereby appropriated for the purpose of dent, in a time of profound peace. So far, Mr. | fend their honor, and the interests which their ancestors 
aa oe tg py , ceatte E a : ‘ conquered by their perseverance, their valor, and their ge- 
defraying any extraordinary expenses which may be in- | Chairman, from the President being sustained by | nius, inspired, as if by Divinity itself. 
per or ae, nee | precedents in this recommendation, | believe that || “Since this Ministry has been in existence, there has 
‘ z ‘ i any money p as- > : ae : : +4 Toe c : 
ury not Otherwise ceeenuend and to be paid under the || the whole course of our legislation is in direct op- || not been 3g ote — a wi = 
directi . i . » United States. w : ositic > course > me sition of the Island of Cuba; more, f am absolutely confi- 
cane ot arena sf She Kinined, Roatan, poset | P ahi to the course he now recommends us to dent that no such indication will be made; and if itis made, 
Sere Oenarean ae bakes aoa es *__U. S. Statutes at Larze pursue. . e ; gentlemen—if it is directed to me, as Minister of Spain, by 
volume 9. pe re HD 7 ii 6") There is another subject connected with this || any representative of any foreign Power, I should hasten to 
eae bill, which, in my judgment, is deserving of care- | ee pesean a wrorde ween ne mould bose 
. : é : ‘ s vive D ersta a 
ful consideration; and that is the unlimited power || SPOKeH Stour’ give me fou . 


‘ e , a ; : : : 5 was, and I would tell him what his insinuations were caus- 
ject of this appropriation was to enable Mr. Jef- || which it confers upon the President in the dis- || ing in the minds of all Spaniards. 


ferson to negotiate a treaty for the purchase of || position of the money it appropriates. There is | _* The preservation of the Island of Cuba is for us no ques- 
ouisiana, yet the act furnishes nosuch evidence, | no provision limiting the amount which the au- || snus te parsauaeecel ed ebesutagne of tana 
. > cone || on, . P sh; re : ve made te suade ' 
and seems to have been purposely framed to con- | thorized agent of this Government may agree to || i’. 'and yet, if we were to consider it under this aspect, it 
ceal it, And is, clearly, not open to the objection | pay for Cuba; and all that is required to enable 


: . : oe site . c is not probable that we should listen to the advances of those 
I make to this. There is nothing said in itabout | the President to draw the $30,000,000 from the || who desire to acquire it. 
a treaty; and it confers no authority upon the 


88 j . i i Le “The Spanish Government will always know how to 
Presid 7 i Treasury ig to show that a COROAT » neiading ane || appreciate at their true vaiue the deep interests which are 
ident to apply the money upon a treaty be- | cession of Cuba, has been signed by the agents || coimitted to its charge. The question of the preservation 
fore its ratification by the Senate; and is applica- | of the two Governments, and been ratified by || of the Island of Cuba is for Spain no question of dignity, no 
ble to all nations with whom we had intercourse. Spain. No matter what the terms of the treaty || question of honor. Rend nos as eee wer all 
And the fact that no portion of the money was | may be, the moment it is ratified by Spain the ae ieee trams Bection stews the cbatahes or Aen 
used in payment of the amount agreed to be paid | money is at the absolute disposal of the Presi- || pennant of the precious discoveries, the surprising and 
by the treaty of 30th April, 1803, for the pur- | dent. If heapplies it upon the treaty, he will, no || magnificent conquests which our ancestors made through- 
chase of Louisiana, goes far to prove that Mr. | doubt, carry out the intention of the friends of the || out the world. ' 
Jefferson did not understand that he.had any | bill. Butif the President thinks proper to apply | 4 ae President of the United States makes « singular 
right to apply the money to that purpose. the money to any other purpose, what legal re- aniline we shall ever pursue, unless circumstances 
But if this act will bear the construction which || straint does the bill interpose to preventit? Sir, '| should occur, which we do not now anticipate, rendering a 
the committee seem to have put upon it, some | he may employ this enormous sum for political | departure from it clearly justifiable, under the imperative 
justification may be made for it from the history || purposes; in corrupting the elective franchise; in || 214 gverruling law of self preservation) 
of the times. Louisiana had become an absolute || subserving his own ambitious purposes; and yet | weit greateunsion a an individual as of a onesie has never 
necessity to the enjoyment of our possessions in | the law is powerless to prevent it. || demanded the violation of the sterner principles of morals 
the valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries. The proviso to the first section will be found, | 


and of justice. The violation of these principles would be 
“urope was in a state of war. Nations were || on examination, to furnish no protection, because 


a source of alarm and perturbation to all the eae — 
. | tions. I do not fear that there is any Government who wi 
leagued together against Napoleon Bonaparte; | : , 
and he held the consulate of France by an un- | 


the full and accurate account of the expenditure || infringe them. 
certain and doubtful tenure. Mr. Jefferson saw || Congress, is only to be furnished at as early a day | 


Although history may prove that the real ob- 





of the money which it requires him to furnish to || But you know, gentlemen, that when perils of this kind 


come, when questions of this nature arise, it is always im- 
that that was the time, and perhaps the only | as practicable, leaving the time wholly to the dis- | 


portant to an individual and a er wee and gs 
i : : : : - 1S || tice on their side. The Spanish nation will provok 
ume, to negotiate a treaty. And if there has ever || cretion of the President; and, if the money is mis- | onan on 
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struggle, but it will fight it through if it is drawn into one. 
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It will always endeavor to have right on its side, because 
the inexorable tribunal of the nations judges by that, and 
God gives the victory to him who fights bravely in defense 
of justice.”’ 


If the President wished to renew negotiations 
with Spain, he had the undoubted right to do so 
without the intervention of Congress. I cannot 
believe, sir, that the President seeks this appro- 
priation to further any honorable negotiation, or 
that he thinks the money will be needed for any 
such purpose. There seems to have been a de- 
sign upon the part of the President to thrust this 
question upon Congress and the country in the | 
most objectionable form in which it could be put. 
I think a hoped, by the magnitude and novelty 
of this proposition, to divert public attention from 
the imbecility and profligacy of his sinking and 
doomed Administration. If the President flatters 
himself with any such hope, he will soon find 
that the people will only regard it as a new evi- | Upon the country. 
dence of his incompetency, and that he looks |; - 
more toacentralization of power in the Executive 
than to the preservation of the rights of the Rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

The objection with me to the acquisition of 
Cuba, which is paramount to all others, is the 
character of its people. The population of Cuba, 
as shown by the census of 1850, was 1,009,060, 
and was composed of—whites, 501,988; free col- 
ored, 176,647; slaves 330,425. Among those 
classed as whites, were 90,000 Spaniards, 20,000 
Canary Islanders, 3,000 French, 1,000 English, 
and 3,000 North Americans and other people. It 
will be seen by the above classification, that nearly 
all of the white population are foreigners, who 
have been educated to hate republican institutions, 
republican laws, and republican manners. The 
power and strength of a State is measured more 
by the intelligence of its people, and their attach- 
ment to its institutions, than by its numbers. The 
tee o> of Cuba are wholly unfitted to share in the 
benefits of our Government, or to participate in 
its administration; and the introduction of such 
a population must weaken instead of adding 
strength to the Republic. 

I object, Mr. Chairman, to the acquisition of 


people, and a country where the laws of climate 
and the will of the people have settled the ques- 
tion of human slavery forever. Mr. Chairman, 
| have no expectation that the views of the Pres- 
ident are to receive an indorsement by this 
House. 

But his purpose is answered in bringing this 
subject forward as an Administration measure. 
Instead of pouring oil upon the troubled waters, 
he has thought proper to make a new issue to 
distract and divide the people. I believe, sir, the 
free and intelligent North is ready to meet this 
issue. But they will not be diverted by it from 
the strict accountability to which they will hold 
the President for his broken pledges, his neglect 
of their interests, and the ruin and distress which 
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SPEECH OF HON. B. STANTON, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1859. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
| state of the Union— 
Mr. STANTON said: 
Mr. Cuatrman: Before proceeding to the dis- 


cussion of the subject to which I design mainly to 
address myself, | desire to make a few remarks 


Garnett.] He contrasts the expenses of the 
Democratic administration of Mr. Buchanan dur- 
ing the past year with the expenses of the Whig 


any increased expenditure. 


which is in the discretion of the President and 
Cuba, because it will make this Government re- the Executive Departments, he shows an increase, 
sponsible for the disposition of the slavery ques- | in many instances, of more than one hundred per 
tion there. Gentlemen upon the other side of the | cent. 
House seem to take it for granted that when Cuba 
is admitted, she will come as a slave State, and 
with a slave Representative. If these gentlemen 
will reflect for a moment upon the political his- 
tory of the country for the past few years, they 
will see that no such result can follow. There is 
to-day a large majority of the people of this coun- 
try who are solemnly pledged to resist, by all 
constitutional means, the further extension o7 sla- 
very, and they will never consent that new slave 
States shall be formed out of foreign territory to 
be purchased with the common treasure of the 
country. And those who think that the acquisition 
of Cuba will add to the political strength of the 
South, are laboring under a great delusion. 

it has been urged, Mr. Chairman, thata liberal 
offer for Cuba will furnish a sort of justification 
for its forcible seizure in a certain contingency. 
Sir, inmy judgment, any offer we may make will 
not justify the commission of a great national 
crime. Lam opposed, sir, to contracting any more 
obligations for the purchase of territory, north 
or south, in the present condition of the Treas- 
ury. We have territory enough now, if we will 
but improve it. Let us develop its resources, re- 
plenish our exhausted Treasury, and settle some 
of the distracting questions which divide our peo- 
ple, rather than introduce new elements of discord 
and confusion. 

_ But, if this insane passion for territorial acqui- 
sition must be gratified, | prefer that we should 
attempt the acquisition of the British possessions | 
on this continent. We have as good reason to 
believe that such an attempt would be successfal | 
as we have for believing that we can succeed with 
Spain; and, as far as danger to our prosperity and || to cafry on the Government. And after the ap- 

ce is concerned, it is much greater from the | propriations have thus been swelled to an almost 

itish than the Spanish possessions on this con- | fabulous amount, the Executive makes no scruple 
tinent. No ocean intervenes between our posses- | of expending additional millions, which we are 
sions and those of Great Britain. They are di- | driven by the incessant importunities of the Sec- 
vided only by an imaginary line extending across | retary of the Treasury to meet by deficiency bills. 
the continent. By the acquisition of the British || At the last session we passed a deficiency bill 
possessions, we should acquire a rich and produc- || amounting to some eight million dollars. But J 
tive country; and, what is more important, we || submit to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gar- 


that I had, at last, found a sincere and genuine 
_apostle of retrenchment, who was willing to 
charge the responsibility of the profligacy and 


_and figures showed that it clearly and unquestion- 
ably belonged. 
Imagine, then, if you can, how great was my 


in this House, with a few of the Democratic 
members from the free States, and especially 
from the State of Pennsylvania, while there was 


department, from the President down to the mean- 
est table waiter, is in the hands of the same party. 
Sir, it occurred to me at once, that confession was 
the first step towards genuine repentance and ref- 
ormation, And,if the Democratic party, which, 


clearly guilty of these abuses, is not yet aoe 
to confess its sins in this matter, neither the E 


of retrenchment and reform from that quarter. 


uniformly come back from your Democratic Sen- 


/ ments, and that we are compelled to take them at 
the hands of committees of conference, or leave 


should bring into the Union an intelligent and free | 


his administration of the Government has brought | 


in reply to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. || 


administration of Mr. Fillmore, and shows a | 
difference, in the aggregate, of some $30,000,000 | 
against the present Administration, without any | 
increase of territory, Or any apparent cause for | 


[n sundry items of expenditure, the amount of | 


When I saw the line of argument which the || 
gentleman was pursuing, I congratulated myself | 


extravagance of the Government where his facts || 


disappointment and surprise, to hear him charge | 
the responsibility of these abuses on the minority | 


a Democratic majority of nearly two to one in | 
the other wing of the Capitol, and the executive | 


according to the gentieman’s own showing, is so || 


ouse || 
nor the country has much to hope for in the way |, 


This attempt to make a scapegoat of the minor- | 
ity to carry the sins of the Democratic party into | 
the wilderness will scarcely pass current with the | 
people. You know, sir, thatourappropriation bills || 


ate loaded down with millions by way of amend- | 


' the Administration without the means necessary | 
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Ho. or Reps, 
neTT] that he should exercise great forbearance 
towards the Democracy of the free States had 
especially to the Democracy of Pennsylvania 
You have imposed very heavy burdens upon 
them during the last seven years. They have 
been required to make bricks without straw, and 
their necessities have been very great. You have 
required them to repeal the Missouri compromise 
and aid in the propagation of slavery into the free 
Territory of Kansas. You have required them 
to sustain the border-ruffian invasion, by whic) 
slavery was fastened for a time upon that oyt- 
raged and oppressed people. You fave required 
them to sustain the Government so forced upon 

| them by Federal patronage and Federal bayonets 
You have required them to sustain the admissioy 
of Kansas into the Union with a constitution 
which the people of the Territory loathed ayd 

|| abhored, and against their most solemn protests 

; and remonstrances. You have required them to 

| sustain the English bill, which provided for the 

admission of a slave State with some forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and required ninety-three thou- 
sand for a free State. 

But, in all your dealings with them, you have 
never before ignored that passage of Scripture 
which says: ** Loweth the ox over his fodder, or 
| doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass?” 
|| But now, when they ask for bread, the gentleman 
| from Virginia proposes to give them a stone, 
| What would have been the fate of the facetious 
| gentleman from the first district in Pennsylvania 
| if the navy-yard had not been in his district? | 
fear he would hardly have been able to get the 
certificate, to say nothing of his chances for a 
| legal election. Why, sir, | am told there are 

scores, if not hundreds, of men nominally em- 
| ployed: in these navy-yards who never go there at 

| all, except on pay-day. The only service they 

render is on election days, when they perform 

the duties of shoulder-hitters, and engage in such 
other amusements as the exigencies of the party 

'require. This, I have no doubt, is the explana- 
tion of the increased expenditures of which the 
gentleman from Virginia complains. They have 

| increased as the exigencies and necessities of the 
| party have increased; and it is to these expendi- 
|| tures that the party owes its success. That gen- 
tleman and his party are Row enjoying the power 
and patronage which these expenditures in the 
| free States have secured, and without which it 
would have suffered an overwhelming and igno- 
minious defeat. His friends in the free States 
have done the only thing that was left for them 
to do, and have achieved success for the gentle- 
man and his party; and I submit to him, whether 
he is rendering a proper return for such signal 
service ? 

But, I tell the gentleman from Virginia, that if 
he wants to secure an economical administration 
_of this Government, he must lay the ax to the 
root of this corrupt tree, and not content himself 
with lopping offa few branches. They will grow 
out again more sturdy and vigorous than ever. 
| You must prescribe proscription. So long as the 
offices and contracts and disbursements of the 
Treasury are made the ‘ spoils of victory’? and 
| the rewards of party service, so long will corrup- 
‘| tion *boil and bubble and overrun the stew;” 
and so long will the expenses of the Government 
| gO On increasing. 
| But, 1 must pass to the consideration of the 
main question, upon which I propose to address 
the committee. 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast ;”” — 
but, when it is discordant and out of tune, it 
| grates harshly upon the ears, and gives us any- 
thing else than pleasant sensations. But, sir, 
there is not only discord, but absolute rebellion 
in the executive choir. 

The President leads off with the grand and 
solemn air of Old Hundred, but his Minister of 
Finance strikes in with the spirit-stirring strains 
of Yankee Doodle. This, as Dogberry would 
say, ‘is most tolerable, and not to be endured, 
|| makes “ confusion worse confounded” in the 
|| Democratic congregation. Some follow the Pres!- 
|| dent and some the Secretary; and such a confu- 

sion of voices and sounds has not been heard 
| since the building of Babel. 

It must be confessed, however, that within the 
church, and amongst the faithful, the voices that 
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35TH Cone....2p Sess. 
follow the lead of the Secretary greatly prepon- 
derate; and but for the stentorian voices from the | 
outside sinners in the gallery, the feeble voices 
of the few followers of the Executive must 
speedily be drowned and silenced. But with this 
umely aid, the contest is close enough to be in- 
teresting, and the result doubtful. 

But is not the Democratic church, in a melan- 
choly condition, when its pastor is compelled to 
vo out into the highways and byways, and 
vather up the sinful multitude without, to aid him 
m maintaining the doctrines and enforcing the 
discipline of the church ? Itseems to me, sir, that 
these are unmistakable signs of its speedy disso- 
iytion and overthrow. These external manifesta- 
ions of discord do not proceed from difference of 
opinion innon-essentials; but they go to the funda- 
niental articles of the Democratic creed, and show 
that heresy and schism have made fearful rav- 
ages amongst the once faithful followers of the | 
Democratic charch.. 

Let us compare the views of the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury, and see how far they 
can be reconciled; or whether they are not, in 
fact, irreconcilably antagonistic and hostile. | 

The President, in his annual message, says: 

“Ip regard to the mode of assessing and collecting duties | 
under a striely revenue tariff, | have long entertained, and || 
often expressed, the opinion, that sound policy required 
this should be done by specific duties in cases to which | 
these can be properly applied. 

“They are well adapted to commodities which are usu- 
ally sold by weight or by measure ; and which, from their 
nature, are of equal, or nearly equal, value.”’ 


The President argued atsome length in support | 
of this proposition. Itis true that he winds up 
the argument with the declaration, that these 
“suggestions’’ are ** the fruit of ’’ his ** own ob- 
servauons,’’ to which Congress is invited to give 
“such weight as they may justly deserve.’’ No 
test of party fealty is to be made upon-conformity 
with the President’s views upon this question. | 
ltamounts merely to a dispensation to the Democ- 
racy of Pennsylvania to sustain the interests of 
their State without incurring the pains and pen- 
alties of heresy. \| 

The Secretary of the Treasury says, in his an- 
nual report, in reference to the modification of 
the tariff? with a view to increase the revenue, that 
“ theremedy proposed is eithera home valuation, 
or specific duties.’’ He then argues at much 
length against any change, and in favor of ad va- 
lorem duties upon a foreign valuation. But this 
is notthe worst of the Secretary’s heresies. He || 
proposes, in levying duties for revenue, to dis- | 
criminate against protection. 

He says that the largest amount of revenue 
can be most equally raised by ‘ taxing, in prefer- 
ence to others, such articles as are not produced | 
in this country; and, among articles produced 
here, those in which the home product bears the 
least proportion to the quantity imported.’’ 

| propose, forthe bour that is allotted me by 
our rules, to éXamine this question of ad valorem 
and specific duties. 

There is no necessity, in the existing condition 
of the Treasury, and of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government, for discussing the ques- 
ion of ** protection for the sake of protection,’ | 
which has, in fofmer times, been so thoroughly 
discussed. In all our past legislation, we have 
uniformly recognized the principle of discriminat- 
ing, in the adjustment of revenue tariffs, for the 
protection of our own industry. No party in the | 

country has ever committed itself against discrim- | 
inations for the purpose of protection. And a tariff | 


that will meet the exigencies of the Treasury with | 
judicious discriminations, will afford all the pro- | 
tection which is necessary or desirable for the 1 
various industrial interests of the country. ~ \ 
The main question for consideration, therefore, || 
aside from the details of a tariff, is, whether spe- | 
cifie or ad valorem duties shall be adopted. And || 
upon this question, very unexpectedly, and, | be- || 
lieve, for the first time in my life, I find myselt || 
sustaining the opinions of the present President | 
of the United States. Specific duties are prefer- || 
able to ad valorem, for the purposes of revenue as 
well as protection. In levying duties for revenue, 
one of the leading objects to be obtained is sta- 
bility—uniformity in the amount of revenue to be 
derived from them. And it is especially desirable | 
to guard, as far as possible, against the fluctua- | 
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tions of trade and commerce; to avoid the accu- 
mulation of asurplus in times of general prosper- 


| ity and great commercial activity, or a deficiency 
| in times of depression and stagnation in trade and 


commerce. 

jut no invention could be devised better calcu- 
lated to aggravate these very evils, than ad valorem 
duties. When times are prosperous, and trade and 
commerce flourishing, the quantity of imports is 
always greatest, and the prices highest. Hence 
the revenues are increased by the increase of the 
price, ¢s well as the quantity of imports. So, on 
the othér hand, when trade and commerce, are 


| depressed, the revenue is diminished by the fall- | 


ing off in the amount of imports, as well as the 
reduction of the amount of duties upon what is 
imported. ‘To see how it operates, take the arti- 


| cle of rolled iron imported from England to the 


United States in 1852 and 1853. In 1852 we im- 
ported 5,060,036 ewt., at $7,300,216; or $1 44 
per ewt. In 1853 we imported 7,262,558 ewt., at 
$14,522,186; or $2 per cwt. Under the tariff of 
1846 this iron paid a duty of thirty per cent. ad 
valorem, making an aggregate of $2,190,064, of 
duties paid in 1852; and $4,356,655, in 1853, upon 
these importations. 

But it will be seen that in 1852, when the iron 
cost $1 44 per cwt., the duty, at thirty per cent., 
amounted to forty-three and one fifth cents; while 
in 1853, when it cost two dollars per ewt., the 
duty was sixty cents per cwt. 

A specific duty of fifty cents per cwt. would, 
at these prices, have been about equal to an ad 
valorem duty of thirty per cent. Now, if we had 


| had a specific duty of fifty cents per cwt. in 1852, 
| when the importation was small, we should have | 


added $344,082 to the revenue for that year; and 


| in 1853, when the importation was excessive, we 
should have reduced it $725,376. 
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Take the importation of brown sugar for the | 


years ending June 30, 1857, and June 30, 1858; 


and we find that there was imported, in 1857, | 


774,931,815 pounds, which cost $42,614,604, being 


five and a half cents per pound, which paid a duty | 
of thirty per cent.; making $12,784,381 of duties 
| paid into the Treasury. 
In 1858, the import of the same article was 


517,228,624 pounds, which cost $23,317,435, 
being four and a half cents per pound, upon which, 
at thirty per cent., the duties would amount to 


| $6,995,230. 


An ad valorem duty of thirty per cent. on sugar, | 
at five and a half cents per pound, is equal toa | 
specific duty of one cent and six and a half mills | 


per pound, or $1 65 per one hundred pounds. 
A like duty on sugar, at four and a half cents 


per pound, is equal to a specific duty of one cent || 


and three and a half mills per pound, or $1 35 per 
one hundred pounds. The mean price for the two 
years would be five cents per pound, an ad valorem 
duty of thirty per cent. upon which would be 


| one cent and five mills per pound, which would 


be equal to a specific duty of one and a half cent 
per pound, or $1 50 per hundred pounds. 

If, in liew of the thirty per cent. ad valorem, its 
equivalent in the shape of a specific duty of one 
and a half cent per pound had been levied on the 
sugar imported for these two years, the result 
would have been that in the year 1857, when 
the Treasury was overflowing, and Congress was 
taxing its ingenuity to the utmost to find some 


|| means of depleting it, the duties on this article 


alone would have been reduced $2,160,404; leav- 
ing but $10,623,977 for duties on brown sugar, 
instead of $12,784,381. And in 1858, when we 
were borrowing at the rate of more than $20,000,000 
a year for market money, it would have added 
$763,202 to the revenue, and given us $7,758,432 
instead of $6,995,230, for duues on this single 
article. _ If this article is a fair test of the effect of 
specific and ad valorem duties upon the revenue, 
it is easy to see what its effect must have been 
on the whole revenue for these two years. 


The revenue arising from customs, for the year | 


ending June 30, 1857, was $63,876,003. For 1858 
it was $41,789,619. 

The ad valorem duty of thirty per cent. on sugar, 
at five and a half cents, in 1857, was equal to 
$1 65 per one hundred pounds, and just fifteen 
cents more than the mean rate of $1 50 for the 
two years; and at four and a half cents it was 
equal to $1 35, or fifteen cents less than the mean 
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rate. Fifteen cents is just ten per cent. upon 
$1 50, which is the mean rate of duty. In 1857, 
therefore, there was ten per cent. more collected 
than would have been under a specific duty equal 
to the mean rate for the two years. Ten per 
cent. upon $63,876,003 is $6,387,600, which would 
leave but $57,488,403; and to that extent relieve 
the Treasury of the surplus with which it was 
burdened. In 1858 there was ten per cent. less 
collected than there would have been by a specific 

* duty at the mean rates, which would amount to 
$4,178,961, and would have swelled the revenue 
trom customs to $45,968,580. 

[am aware that the duty on sugar was reduced 
to twenty-four per cent. ad valorem by the tariff 
of 1857, and that the actual results were not pre- 
cisely as I have stated them. But this illustra- 
tion tests the principle, and shows precisely what 
must be the result in the absence of any change 
in the rate of duties. 

If it had been the object of the framers of the 
tariff of 1846 to frame a law that would create the 
greatest fluctuation in the revenue from imposts, 
and tocreate the greatest possible embarrassments 
‘to the ‘Treasury, they could not have devised a 
plan that would more certainly have accomplished 
that object. Itisa sliding scale against uniformity 
in the revenue as wellas against protection. And 
I greatly fear that this latter feature is what com- 
mends ad valorem duties so strongly to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and to his followers in this 
House. Let me illustrate for a moment its oper- 
ation on our manufactures. 

Suppose railroad iron may be manufactured in 

Jirmingham, England, and brought to New York 
at forty dollars per ton, and that it may be man- 
ufactured in Pennsylvania at fifty dollars per ton. 
By a duty of twenty-five per cent., which is equal 
to ten dollars per ton, you put the foreign and 
domestic manufacturer upon an equal footing, 
and enable them to go into the American market 
in competition, so long as the cost of production re- 
mains the same. But if the foreign cost should be 
raised to forty-five dollars, the duty goes up to 
$11 25, when the domestic manufacturer only 
needs a duty of five dollars per ton to afford him 
adequate protection. But suppose the cost of the 
foreign article goes down to thirty-five dollars, 
| the duty goes down to $8 75, and it can be sold, 


| after paying the duty, at $43 75; and consequently 


the American manufacturer is driven from the 
market. When he has the least need of protec- 
tion, the duty is the highest; and when he has 
most need of it, the duty is the lowest. [tis this 
| instability which characterizes ad valorem duties, 


|| rather than the inadequacy of the amount, which 


makes our present policy so utterly ruinous to 
domestic producers. 

But there.is another evil which attends ad va- 
lorem duties that is more disastrous to the reve- 
nue, as well as to domestic producers, than the 


|| one to which I have alluded. That is, the frauds 


that are practiced by undervaluation at our cus- 

| tom-houses. This system renders it necessary 
for us to have at our custom-houses an army of 
appraisers, whose salaries, by the way, amount 
to about $120,000. They are required to ascer- 

| tain the value of imports by taking the market 
value at the place from which they are imported, 
with the cost of shipping at the foreign port. Or- 
dinarily the appraiser has no means of ascertain- 
ing the value of the imported goods in the foreign 
market, except the invoice furnished by the im- 
porter and verified by his oath, 

‘* Custom-house oaths’’ have long since passed 
into a proverb,as the most utterly worthles#and 
unreliable of any kind of evidence. It has been 

/a standing matter of complaint for many years, 
that the revenue was largely defrauded by false 
invoices and the grossest under valuations. It is 
now said to have been carried to such an extent, 
that honest men—men of character and standing— 
have been driven from the business, and that the 
import trade of this country has fallen almost ex- 

| clusively into the hands of unprincipled men, who 
make no scruple of taking any oath or practising 
| any frauds that will enable them to avoid, to the 
| greatest extent, the payment of duties. Although 

\it has, for many years, been generally admitted 

'| that very gross frauds have been practiced by un- 


| dervaluations at our custom-houses, I have seen 
|| no effort to ascertain the precise extent of the evil. 
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cents per gallon. 
The amount of undervaluation on the quantity 








distilled spirits, and probably upon manufactures 
of wool, cotton, and silk, it exceeds fifty per cent. 

















may be expected from a given quantity of im- 


| ernment may know precisely how much revenue 
| portations. 
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iielee ai eae oa seein a, a in SS 1h 
With a view to enable me to arrive at some- | shown by our custom-house returns to have been || It will be recollected, also, that these article 
thing definite, I had the honor to offer a resolution imported, is $8,217,155 99. | make up the great bulk of our dutiable imports i oo 
here, which passed the House, calling upon the By the tariff of 1846, under which these wines || think, therefore, we are authorized to say that disp 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish statements || were imported, they were chargeable with aduty || the Government is defrauded of fully forty per be pe 
showing the aggregate amount and value of im- || of forty percent. The Government was there- | cent. of the revenue due from duties on imports as 
ports from France and England during the last five | fore defrauded, by undervaluation on wines, in by false invoices and undervaluations. The rey. = 
years; and also, the quantily and value of a few three years, of $3,286,862. enue arising from duties on imports for the fiscal os 
of the leading articles of import from each, as Phe French custom-house returns also show | year ending June 30, 1858, was $41,789,620, If allow 
shown by the English and French custom-house | that, for the years 1853, 1854, and 1855, there || we had specific duties precisely equal to our pres. J] ma 
returns as wellas by our own. I supposed that | was exported from France to the United States, || ent duties, fairly levied, our revenue would have has} 
by a comparison of the quantity and value of the | 3,393,130 gallons of distilled liquors, valued at | been increased, at forty per cent., $16,715,848, J ha 
exports from apne and France to the United | the French custom-house at $5,833,559, or $1 70 || making $58,505,469; which, with the revenue de. the ¢ 
States, as shown by their custom-house returns, || per gallon. | rived from other sources, would have been suffi- mos 
with the quantity and value of imports from those The United States custom-house returns show || cient to meet the current demands upon the Treas. - 
countries, as shown by our custom-house returns, | that, for the same years, we imported from || ury. This shows that you, in reality, want no “Pp 
we should beable to approximate pretty closelyto | France 6,911,124 gallons of distilled liquors, val- || increase of duties, but such a change of the law tion ¢ 
the extent of the undervaluation. Although the | ued at our custom-houses at $6,758,100, or 90 | as will enable you to collect; honestly and fairly o 
answer to this resolution is not so satisfactory as cents per gallon. the duties now provided for by law. : aan 
I had hoped and expected, on account of the dif- By the tariff of 1846, under which these im- || This can only be done by making.a radical ani alent 
ference in the manner in which the custom-house | portations were made, distilled liquors were sub- || thorough change from ad valorem to specific duties: deme 
books are kept in the different countries, yet itis | ject to a duty of one hundred per cent. The loss || and I confess | have never heard an honest reason a 
sufficient to throw much light upon thisdark sub- | by undervaluation on 6,911,124 gallons, shown | for preferring ad valorem to specific duties. The pear 
ject. | by our custom-house returns, at eighty cents per || only reasons I have ever heard, that seem to me disay 
J also find in the Commercial Relations, com- | gallon, which is the difference between the French || to have any force in them, are, first, that it costs N 
i piled by the State Department, much information *) valuation and ours, is $5,528,899, and the duties at || much more time and labor to adjust the details of h 
; upon this subject. ove hundred per cent. amounted to the same sum, || a tariff with specific duties than with ad valorem, 
id in 1849, Secretary Walker complained of the | showing the loss to the revenue to be $5,528,899. || That is undoubtedly true; but is there any reason - i 
coe) | frauds upon the revenues by undervaluations and Thus it will be seen, that the loss to the reve- || why we should not bestow upon the subject al! | 
; a false invoices. He says: || nue from false invoices and undervaluation, in the time and labor that are necessary to mature rs ; 
: P « The system or practice referred to, consists in the prep- three years, on these three articles has been— | such a tariff as the public weltare demands? “ 
; Ee aration and transniussion of double invoices of the indentu- WN cide caicnt ieee Sle ah Ge a 273.650 60 || Butthere is another reason which operates upon ° 
rs cal goods embraced in the importation, wich a ae SO Hh OR MARE. davis ceisecanes ce seceseseeseeeees 3,286,862 38 || those who are opposed to protection. They are ~ 
— ae ~ sige Hy as to the cost or foreign || OF distilled PNG cnn Hees seness savesen sees 5,028,899 00 | willing that it shall not be fairly executed. If the a 
Ls Several cases of fraud, on the part of collectors, amount Gs LE. ioe re i037 08 $8.889 411 98 law requires the levy and collection of a duty of am 
ing in the aggregate to $200,000, lave of late been detected ? || thirty per cent., and the domestic producer com- dist 
by the Treasury Department.” These articles have not been selected, because || plains that he cannot live under it, he is pointed os 
In the Commercial Relations, it is said that— | they show more gross frauds than any other, but || to the law, and told that the duty is enormous, a 
« From an official report recently published in that coun- |, because they were the only ones which the of- |) and that if he cannot live under it he ought to die. oni 
try, the value of imports into the United States from France || ficial documents within my reach enabled me to | He is not permitted to say that the law is not . 
are stated to exceed, by 30,000,000 fraues, that given bye || compare our custom-house valuation with the | fairly executed, and that it is not equal to a duty a | 
United States official report for the same year. | custom-house valuation of thecountry from which | of fifteen per centum upon a fair valuation. [f _ 
The United States reports on commerce and || they were imported. And I have every reason | he says so nobody will believe him. The con- oc 
navigation, for 1853-54-55, show an import of || to believe, that, if | had the means of comparing || sumers of his product are prejudiced against him = 
438,650 tons of guano, at an aggregate value of | our custom-house valuations of the manufactures || and his business, and against the whole protective ' 
$1,248,587, or about $3 25 per ton, while the low- || of wool and silk with the English and French || system, by being told thatthey have to pay thirty 4 
est price paid at the Chincha Islands is from |, valuations, the disparity would be quite as great || per cent. for the benefit of the manufacturer, and a 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per ton. as it is in wines and distilled liquors. | that.he is still clamoring for more protection. | of 
Tables are given in the commercial relations of Although the tables furmished by the Secretary || will not stop here to inquire whether the pro- | 
imports from various countries, according to our | of the Treasury do not furnish us the means of || ducer or consumer pays the duty on imports; but -" 
custom-house returns, and the custom-house re- | making a comparison of the quantity and value of || those who ask protection have a right to require th 
turns of the countries from which they came. || woolen goods imported from England or France, | an honest law, and an honest execution of it. ts 
And in every instance the amount shown by the | as shown by their custom-houses and ours, | If you are willing to give any protection to << 
foreign custom-house returns greatly exceeds the | have been furnished by my friend from Vermont || manufactures, whether it be great or small, give 
amount shown by ours. It may be that this dis- | {[Mr. Morritr] with some: facts which show the || it in the form of a specific duty, that they may ws 
crepancy is not entirely attributable to underval- || extent of the undervaluation in that description || know, and that the world may know, precisely i 
uations at our custom-houses. But the state- | of goods. || whatitis. If equality is required in the distri- it 
ments furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury || Theship Claiborne, from Marseilles, in France, || bution of the public burden, it can be better se- o 
in answer to the resolution of the House to ah || to New Orleans, in the United States, contained || cured by a carefully-adjusted tariff of specific : 
I referred, unsatisfactory as they are as a whole, || woolen goods, valued at the French custom-house, || duties, which can be fairly executed, than by P 
furnish the means of making comparisons that || as per invoice and custom-house books, at $29,143; ||.a system of ad valorems, which offers immense z 
demonstrate precisely the extent of the underval- || at the United Stetes custom-house, per invoice, | bounties for falsehood and fraud, and makes a fair F | 
uation at our custom-houses on a few articles, || $13,768; showing an undervaluation of $15,375. || and equal execution of the law absolutely impos- ; E 
Amongst the statements called for, was one for, By the same vessel, aud part of the same cargo, | sible. If stability and uniformity m our revenue th 
the amount and value of manufactures of iron for || is given as follows: | are desired, they can only be secured by specific te 
the five years ending June 30, 1857. _ |] Blankets, per French custom-house and invoice : duties. All other commercial countries recognize i 
But, as our custom-house returns do not give |) 19 bales at...........cesceceeeeeeeeee seees eeeeee11,415 | the soundness of these principles, and act upon ss 
the quantities of all the manufactures of iron im- | 23 bales at..... Payens b dpqwpieateneows a .. 29,143 | them. England has ad valorem duties on a tew le 
ported, it does not furnish the means of making || 3) balesat...... stteeraccccsreeseceeesesseseeeees 32,969 | inconsiderable articles; but upon the great lead- 
the comparison, as to all or any of the manufac- || Maki 972.927 || ing articles of import she levies specific duties. . 
. . | DARING... eeeees eres seees Coee ceeesteses ease sese Bie See | . . “ . 
tures of irop, except the single article of guns. It || ~_’_ || France, Spain, Belgium, the Zoll- Verein or Ger- te 
shows that, according to the English custom- || By the United Stat ” wt aan man Customs-Union, Austria, Russia, and all ls 
house returns, we imported from England, in the || , y the United ry custom-house - ue, and |’ the other European States with which we have “ 
years 1853-54-55-56 and 1857, 115,276 guns, at aa a ie — y the importer, they were |, any commercial intercourse, levy specific duties a 
$8 05 each, amounting to $928,394 28. Accord- || ¥* ued as follows: || exclusively. Ido not believe that a single 1n- 4 
ing to our custom-house returns, we imported for |) 10 balesat........ccce cece eceeeneeeeeeee Sli ai . +» $5,293 || stance of ad valorem duties can be found in the ti 
the same years 35,580 guns, at $5 98 each, amount- || 29 bales at......-..... +e. st teteeeees vrevseeseeee 15,768 | tariffs of any nation in Europe, except in the in- b 
ing to $213,088, showing an undervaluation on || 3° PACS Ate... eeee essere eee eeees sees srsrseeeree 195862 || Considerable cases referred to in England. The 7 
the guns, according to our custom-house returns, || Making...........:. c cuee cececececceseeceseeses$34,923 || Settled and universal practice in all civilized coun- I 
of $73,650 60. By the tariff of 1846, which was || == || tries js certainly a very strong argument in favor ti 
then in force, they were chargeable with a duty Undervaluation, $38,004. of the utility of the practice. i 
of thirty per cent., making a loss to the revenue |} Thus it will be seen that the reduction upon the || I do not understand why free-trade men should I 
on this singte article of $22,095 18. French valuation is considerably over fitty per || prefer ad valorem to specific duties, if they are in ‘ 
According to the French custom-house re- || cent.; and the fraud upon our revenue consider- || favor of an honest law, and of having it fairly and 
turns, there was exported from that country to || ably exceeds one hundred per cent. on the amount | honestly executed. If they do not want high 
the United States, for the years 1853, 1854, and || received. . | duties, let them make them a but let them be ‘ 
1855, 13,545,714 of gallons of wine, valued at | The discrepancy shown in the article of guns || specific, that the consumer may know how much 
$14,506,937 34, being $1 07 per gallon. would seem to fodiens that upon manufactures | he pays, (if he pays the duty at all;) that the do- 
The United States custom-house, for the same || of iron the disparity is not so great, and ranges || mestic producer may know precisely the extent : 
ears, show our imports of wine from France to || somewhere between thirty to forty per cent., || of the protection it affords him; and that the Gov- 
13,927,383 gallans, valued at $6,704,886, or 48 || probably thirty-five per cent.; while upon wine, ‘ 
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I have no time to go into a discussion of the 


rincipies of protection; and if I had, I have no | Her extended commercial marine soon furnished 
disposition to do 80 on this occasion. But I must || 


be permitted to say a word or two in reply to a 
remark of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Mittson! early in the session. 

Mr.MILLSON. Willthe gentleman from Ohio 
allow mea moment to sustain the statement which 
| made some days ago, and which the gentleman 
has just now controverted, by an authority which 


| 
| 





I have seen since I made the remark to which |, 


the gentleman adverts? I quote from one of the 
most recent and most distinguished and able 
writers on political economy, McCulloch: 


« Protection in commercial legislation means the protec- 1] 


tion or bolstering up of certain branches of domestic indus- | 
try by prohibiting the importation of the produce of such 
branches from abroad, or loading it, when imported, with 
heavy duties. This policy at one time was universally prev- | 
alent; but its extremely injurious influence having veen 
demonstrated over and over again, it has been abandoned by 
all intelligent statesmen; and notwithstanding the principal 
interests by which it was supported, it has nearly disap- 
peared from our legislation, and it will no doubt eventually | 
disappear from the legislation of all countries.” 


Mr.STANTON. Very well. He says most 
vehemently and emphatically, that * all science 
is against protection.”’ 

It might, ae be sufficient to say, in reply | 
to this, that *¢ all history and all experience are in 
favor of it.”” 

It will be remembered that, a very few years | 
ago, the question of the practicability of navigat- 
ing the ocean in vessels propelled by steam was | 
very much discussed by scientific men. The | 
amount of fuel required to propel a vessel a given 
distance, and the capacity of a vessel to carry the 
amount required, were all calculated, with every 
other element that could enter into the question, | 
upon purely scientific principles, by the first sci- | 
entific men of the country, and it was finally set- | 
tled that it was wholly impracticable, and that no | 





more time or money should be spent in experi- || 


menting upon the subject. But just as the ques- 

romulgated to the world, one fine morning in | 
me the steamer Sirius, from Liverpool, came 
steaming up the bay and anchored in the harbor 
of New York. 


The scientific demonstration still stands. No || 
|| wealth, the accumulated capital, and the produc- 


man has been able to disprove or answer it. But 
the trouble is, that men will go all over the world 
in steamships in spite of it. It is very much so | 
with the science of political economy. 
It is now nearly a century since Adam Smith 
and Say and Ricardo, demonstrated that protec- | 
tion was injurious to eyery country that adopted | 
it, and must ultimately work its ruin. 
spite of this demonstration, nations have gone on, 
protecting the industry of their people, and have 
grown rich by it, and those that have afforded the 
most uniform, steady, and ample protection, have | 
rown the richest. Two hundred years ago, 
ngland was a third-rate Power in Europe. In 
the reign of Charles I. her wool went to Flanders 
to be manufactured, and her woolen goods were | 


But in || 
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| always in her favor. 


|| to = A bill of exchange on London willcom- || and dismal colors the present condition of the 
| mand a 


| ern times. 


| people, in all their industrial pursuits. 
| resources are fully a and actively and 
ealth is | 


| Rothchilds—for the ‘‘ sinews of war,’’ which are 
tion was fully and finally settled, and the decision | 


| shops of the world are, there will its commerce 





| 
| 
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trade of other nations soon fell into their hands. ] 





“TRE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. M. SCALES, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
lw rue Hovse or Representatives, 


: B ¢ February 10, 1859. 
every commodity which human skill and inge- || ony . 
nuity can devise. Her artisans supply every com- || The House being in the Comunittee of the Whole on the 
modity which the necessities or the luxuries of || Ste of the Union— 
the human family require. || Mr. SCALES said: 
England has become the great workshop of the || Mr, Cuamman: The recent revulsion in the 
| 


i 


The Spaniards and Dutch were soon driven from || 
the sea, and from that day to this, England has | 
reigned unquestioned mistress of the ocean. Her | 
manufactures have extended to the production of | 


| 


a full supply of trained seamen to the royal navy. | 


world. She imports the raw products of-all other || commercial world, attended as it has been with 
nations, converts them into manufactured fabrics, || diminution of our trade, the depression of busi- 
and sends them back again, enhanced in value a || ness, and the falling off in the revenues, added to 
hundred-fold by the labor of her artisans, to be || the increased expenditures of agreatand rapidly- 
consumed by the producers of the raw material. |, expanding country, have become so many pre- 
She has thus become the center of the commerce of || texts for again raising the old clamor for high 
the whole civilized world. The balance of trade is || protective tariffs and specific duties. The friends 


The whole world is in debt || of this system have depicted in the most gloomy 


remium in St. Petersburgh, in Calcutta, | country. 


' They point us to the exhausted state 
rancisco, or in New York. In all the || of the 


in San reasury; the insufficiency of the revenues 


| elements of power which make agreatand mighty || to meet the demands of the Government; the in- 


nation she has no equal, either in ancient or mod- || crease of the public debt; the bankruptcy of mer- 
**On her dominions the sun never || chants, the suspension of the manufactories; the 
sets, and her morning drum-beat is never still.”’ | sad and destitute condition of thousands of oper- 
This unrivaled prosperity and power she owes || atives, without means, without work, and with- 
mainly to the wonderful genius of Oliver Crom- || out bread; in fine, to the death-like torpor which 
well, and to the steady and uniform protection || has settled upon every class of business; and with 
which she has afforded to the industry of her | an air of triumph proclaim—these are the fruits 
All her | of ad valorem duties and a tariff for revenue. 
1 Nor do they stop here; but, hurried on by a 
7 employed. ‘ is power; — blind zeal in behalf of the manufacturer, they 
her capital has accumulated so immensely that | boldly avow that the protection of this interest is 
interest on money is reduced to a mere nominal || and should be the paramount object with the Gov- 
rate. She is a lender in all the money markets of || ernment, and that in this protection, afforded by 
the world. A thirty years’ war against France || high duties, will also be found a remedy for all the 
by the combined Powers of Europe, was sus- | other evils which have befallen us. Forgetful of 
tained mainly by the never-failing resources of | the great objects of the Government, the powers 
the English Exchequer. Crowned heads bow || delegated to it under the Constitution, and its duty 
before her ‘* merchant princes’’—her Barings and | alike to all the different and diversified interests of 
|| the country, they scruple not to deelare that it is 
|| the high duty of Congress to build up and sustain 
the manufacturers, and to this end to impose bur- 
Wherever the work- || dens grievous to be borne upon all other occupa- 
€ tions and pursuits. I will not now, sir, under- 
center, and its capital concentrate. And the only || take an investigation of the variety of causes, 
solid basis of national power and greatness is the | which combined have given rise to o recent re- 
|, vulsion and all its attendant consequences. Oth- 
| ers better qualified for the task, have preceded me 
_ The public Treasury may be exhausted and | jn this work. The President, in his annual mes- 
its resources reduced; but when the exigencies | sage, and the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
of the State demand it, a rich, powerful, and | annual reports, both for 1857 and 1858, have ably 
patriotic people are an inexhaustible source of |, reviewed this whole subject, from which it will be 
revenue. : | seen that whatever other causes may be assigned, 
On the other hand, all history proves that no | it certainly cannot be found either in the tariff of 
nation can be prosperous and ron without | 1846, or thatof 1857. The Secretary has gone more 
manufactures. A purely agricultural people, who |, into detail in this matter, and as it is sufficient for 
rely upon an exchange of their rude products with my purpose to show that there is no connection 
other nations for the manufactured fabrics which || between the present tariff and the revulsion, I will 
they consume, always has been, and always will || content myself by giving a few extracts from the 
be, poor, feeble, and dependent. Half their labor report on this particular head, which demonstrate 


is thrown away in the transportation to distant || beyond controversy the truth of my position. [I 
foreign markets of their cheap, heavy, and bulky || quote from his last report, on page 6: 
i} 


indispensable to the support of their tottering 
thrones. All history, both ancient and modern, 
teaches the same lesson. 


tive power and capacity of its people. 


imported from that country. Her exports and || products. 


a were carried by Dutch vessels from Hol- | 
and, 

Spain, with her ‘*Invincible Armada’’ was 
mistress of the ocean. Van Trump and De Ruy- 
ter, with the navy of the States-General of Hol- 
land, swept the British channel with a broom at 
the masthead. The faithless and imbecile King | 
of England was waging a war upon the liberties 
of his subjects, for the extension of his preroga- 
tive. His throne was overturned, and fis head 
brought to the block; and the reins of Govern- | 
ment were placed in the hands of Oliver Cromwell. 
He procured the passage of the English naviga- 
tion laws, by virtue of which goods exported and 





imported in British-built vessels, and manned by | 


British sailors, were relieved from the payment || 


of a part of the duties imposed upon goods ex- | 
ported or imported in foreign vessels. Laws were | 
passed to encourage the immigration of Flemish 
artisans to England. ‘The exportation of unman- 





required to be buried in woolen cloth. The im- 
portation of woolen goods was prohibited. The | 
effect of this policy soon began to develop itself. | 
The imports and exports of England were soon 
monopolized by English ships, and the carrying 


ufactured wool was prohibited. The dead were } 





| ing to go into the discussion of the subject upon ||* * = * 








In answer to these great practical lessons which |] « The revulsion was not confined to the United States, or 


. ; | even tothiscontinent. [tsweptover the world, and was felt 
all history teaches us, the gefitleman from Vir- || with equal, perhaps greater, severity in other countries than 


ginia (Mr. Mittson} quoted McCulioch’s Polit- || our own. ‘These results have beeen too universal to have 
ical Economy. Some leisure afternoon, when | been brought about by a reductiou of about twenty per cent. 


. | the rates of duty in the United States; being a reduc- 
| we have nothing else to do, I should be very will- |] Wpoa the rates of duty 3 eee 


tion of about five per cent. upon our importations.” ° 
i scu “The foreign producer and manufacturer 
purely scientific principles. But I should con- || have not been benefited by the reduction, At ail events 


sider it just as idle and as useless as it would be || they have not been preserved from the general calamity 


h centile -aplsiaiiel: thins | which has come upon the producers and manufacturers of 
to show upon scientific principles that vessels || cimitar articles in our own country. 


propelled by steam can navigate the ocean. A || «The importations for the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 
question that has been settled and determined by | 1858, the Girst and only year of the present tariff, amount to 
the uniform and settled practice and history and |, one tate pear of Oe arid ot 18 than the lnporiations 
experience of the civilized world for two centu- || Pure ; 
ries, cannot be successfully controverted by a | But again, sir, he shows that the operations of 
treatise on politicaleconomy. — | the iron interest during the same period; and by 
But, as I have already said, there is no neces- || reference to his table, it will be seen that the 
sity for discussing the question of ‘ protection | importations of iron and steel, of all kinds, for 
for the sake of protection.’”? No one proposes || the year ending 30th June, 1857, amounted to 
any increase or change in the tariff, except what | $25,954,111. In the year ending 30th June, 1858, 
is imperatively demanded for the purposes of rev- || it amounted to $14,328,039, being a reduction of 
enue. And in making the change, we only ask || $9,626,072. This reduction is accounted for in 
that the principle of discrimination for the sake of | part by the reduced price of the last year. But 
protection, which has always been applied in || then there is shown by the same table a large re- 
every tariff that has ever been passed, shall be |, duction in the amount of imported iron and all 
adhered to. We ask no more, and we will take || manufactures of iron. . 
no less than this. Again, sir, after appending a list of leading 
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articles in which there had been a decline of price, | 


the Secretary says: 


It occurred indifferently in articles imported in the most 
trivial quantities and in the most largely imported; in articles, 
the duty on which was unchanged and in Uiose on witch 
it was diminished.” 


Now, sir, the friends of protection allege that 
the low duties of the tariff of 1857 increase our 
importations, bring the foreign in competition 
with the domestic article, diminish its value, and 


thus militate against the interest of our home | 


manufactures. ‘This is their argument. If, then, 


as shown conclusively from these facts and fig- | 


ures, it be true that our importations have greatly 
fallen off; if this is so,even in the importation of 
iron; if there has been a decline in price of ar- 
ticles, indifferently, whether imported in large 
or stall quantities; and lastly, if this financial 


distress has swept over all nations; surely all will | 


admit, that the tariffis in no way responsible, 
and that the cause of the revulsion must be sought 
somewhere else. 


But, sir, it has been asserted here, and the gen- | 


tleman from Pennsylvania, the other day, made a 
vain attempt to prove it, that the high protec- 
tive system has gore hand in hand with the in- 
crease, expansion, and general wealth of the 


oS 





country, and that its history is the history of her | 


highest prosperity. Vain, indeed, must the at- 
tempt prove to make this assertion good. It is in 
direct antagonism with all reasoning on the sub- 
ject, as well as with the truth of history. It con- 
flicts with the plain principles of political econo- 
my, as well as the practice of nations. Let us 
refer to this history. It is no small or insignifi- 
cant part of the history of the country. Being 
within itself a question of the highest moment, 


it has given rise to high debate, to fierce and bit- | 


ter political contest; and we shall, no doubt, learn 
some useful lessons as to the operation of the 
different schemes which, from time to time, have 


upon trade and business, and the manner of their 


approval or repudiation by the American people. | 


“he first tariff bill was passed in 1789. It will 
be remembered that we had just passed through 
the glorious yet long and bloody war of our inde- 
pendence; that a heavy debt had accumulated 
ed; our credit exhausted; and our manufactures 


Pp 


just in their infancy. Here, then, were circum- || 


stances, if ever they can occur, which called loudly 
for protection as the boasted panacea of all finan- 
cial ills, and the only hope of the manufactures. 
Yet, sir, by that act the wise men of that day, 
animated by an equal and sincere regard for every 

ortion ef the country, refused to build up one 
interest at the expense of another; and hence, laid 
a tariff solely for the purpose of raising a revenue. 
They saw that the prosperity of the country de- 
wuadet upon increasing our trade and building up 
our commerce, and to this end they endeavored, 
so far as was practicable, to cut off all restraints 
and checks upon it, and well did the result prove 
the wisdom ef their policy. The highest rate of 
ad valorem duty imposed by this tanil was only 
fifieen per cent., and that only on one article. 
With this exception, the average rate ad valorem 
did not exceed ten per centum. 

By a reference to the debates on this tariff act, 


it will be seen that the leading and primary object | 


of the statesmen of that day was revenue, and not 
protection for protection sake. Northern and 
southern men alike declared, that such duties, and 
no more, should be levied, as would raise a suf- 
ficiency of revenue; and that these duties ought 
to be so levied as to bear as nearly equal as was 
practicable upon all classes, and to effect them in 
piapenioe to their amount of property. It is re- 
freshing to compare the sentiments thus expressed 
by men whose patriotism was broad enough to 
take in the entire Union and all of its interests, 
with the views and opinions of latter-day states- 
men, whose political vision is hemmed in by the 
boundaries of their own State, and whose patriot- 
ism seems to be confined to the same narrow 
limits. This tariff continued in existence for many 
successive years, with afew slight modifications; 
and I believe it was not until near the close of Mr. 
Madison's administration that any ad valorem 
duty higher than twenty per cent. was levied. 
In the year 1816, we may be said to have inaugu- 


= our hands; that our resources had been crip- | 


| 
i 
| 


| 








} 
| 
{ 


| did we approach that dark ard dismal abyss of 
| dissolution, anarchy, and civil war, which threat- 


| ened to involve,in one common ruin, the Union, 
been adopted for raising revenue, their effects || 


| sunlight of peace and se over our glorious and 


The Tariff—Mr. ‘Scales. 


rated, for the first time, the policy of protection | 


| for protection sake; and here let me call the spe- 


cial attention of those gentlemen who look upon 
protection as as sort of sine qua non in govern- 
ment, to the sad condition of the country during 


| the operation of that tariff. Nor can I better do 


this than ky quoting the language of Mr. Clay, | 
in his great speech for protection in the year 
1833. After stating the prosperity of the country 


| up to that time, which I will do him the justice | 


to say he did not attribute to the low rates of 
duty, he proceeds to describe the condition of the 

. . . ; 
country during the eight years of the tariff of | 
1816, and concludes as follows: 

“In short, sir, if | were to select any term of seven years 
rince the adoption of the present Constitution, which ex- 
hibited ascene of the most wide-spread dismay and desola- | 
tion, it would be exactly the term of seven years which 
immediately preceded the establishment of the tariff of 


1824.7? 

Having once ingrafted the protective system 
upon our financial policy, it was strengthened and 
extended by the act of 1824, and then again by 
the act of 1828, when it reached the climax of its 
insolent, unequal, and oppressive demands. Never 
had there emanated from Congress a measure so 
fraught with mischief, so unequal and unjust. It 
was justly styled the bill of abominations. The 
people felt its burdens. The agricultural interest | 
groaned aon under its oppression; and out 
of this tariff act grew a fierce and bitter struggle, | 
which is without a parallel in our political history, 
and which I am sure no patriot would like to see 
revived. 

.Fora time the storm raged with a bitterness 





| and oo which acknowledged no barrier or check, 
| and defied all consequences. 


-was driven to the very borders of desperation. 


A sovereign State 


The Union was rocked to its center, and well nigh 


the States, and with them the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Fortunately for mankind, the good genius which 
presides over the destinies of this country ruled 
the storm, calmed the troubled waters, and ‘* bade 
the raging tumult cease.’? Wise counsels pre- 
vailed, and a compromise was effected. This was 
entered into in 1833. By that compromise, it was 
agreed that protection should continue for eight 
years, subject, however, to an annual graduated 
reduction, until the expiration of the time, after 
which, as it was alleged, the manufacturers having 
succeeded in placing themselves on a permanent 
footing, could very well afford to be generous, and 
give in their adhesion toa tariff upon strictly 
revenue principles. Such was the memorable 
contest, and such was the sacred compact which 
drove back the tide of disunion and again shed the 





blood-bought Union—a Union which can defy 
the Powers of earth, and which no unhallowed 


its constitutional powers, and the protection of all 
alike, it does but aim at and accomplish the great 
objects of its foundation. 

Will any one say, dare any one assert, that in 
all this there were no wrongs, no burdens, no 
grievances? Shall I be told that your manufac- 
tures flourished, that the revenues increased, and 
be asked to take this as an evidence of the prosper- 
ity of the country during the operation of these 
high tariffacts? [answer,as the South and West 
might have answered: ‘* Your manufactures have 
flourished, but at our expense; your revenues 
for a time increased, but we paid the tax. It is 
true, a beneficent Providence smiled upon our la- 
bors and crowned them with abundant fruits; yet 
our cotton, our breadstuffs, our tobacco, and other 
products, were made subservient to the purposes 
of the manufacturers. Our money was absorbed 
in the enhanced price of the protected yet neces- 
saryarticle. It was your profit; but not unfre- 
quently drawn from our necessities. 
neglected—ay, more, oppressed by Government. 
You were pampered and fed by its bounty. Your 
cities increased in population, wealth, and com- 
merce, and ours, like conquered provinces, were 
made tributary to your greatness.’’ In this com- 
promise, it will be observed that there were mu- 
tual concessions, 

The friends of protection secured, for the pres- 


hand dare ever profane so long as, true to itself, to eign war; appropriated millions of dollars in the 


We were 
| 
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ent, their policy, upon condition that, at the eXpi 
ration of eight years, it should be abandoned. 
This, sir, with them, was a dying struggle, The 
then recentelections showed that their days . 
numbered. The people had spoken; and their 
voice was not to be disregarded. Hence, the 
sought not to save, but protract its eXistence 
Mr. Clay, the great father and champion of pro- 
tection, saw its extremity, and, witha paternal 
anxiety, had pressed the compromise, as the 
means of prolonging life. He says: 

** How can this system be maintained against numbers 
against the whole weight of the Administration, against the 
united South, and against the increased impending dangers 


of civil war ?” 

Hear him again at the same time, when he more 
fully expresses his purpose and the objects of the 
compromise: 

ss Now, give us time; cease all fluctuations and agitations 
for nine years, and the manufacturers will sustain them 
selves against all foreign competition. T am anxious to fing 
out some principle of mutual accommodation, to satisfy, as 
far as practicable, both parties ; to increase the stability of 
legislation, and, at some future day, but not too distan: 
when we take into view the magnitude of the interests jy 
volved, to bring down the rate of duties to the revenye 

| standard, for which our opponents have so long contended,” 
How, sir, was this compromise kept? Most faith- 
| fully, on the part. of those opposed to protection, 
for eight long years; but when the time expired, 
and they were to reap the fruits of their contract, 
thus faithfully performed on their part, the pro- 
tectionists (and some of them the very men who, 
eight years before, had pledged themselves to the 
| compromise) repudiated their part of it. The 
| manufacturers of the North, wielding, from their 
position of wealth and power, an influence which 
always secured for them a large party in the 
country, disregarding this sacred compact, de- 
termined not to give up this source of their 
wealth and affluence without still another strae- 
gle; and hence, in 1842, the earliest opportunity 
that presented itself after the expiration of the 
| eight years, another tariff act was passed, which, 
| though not quite so odious, was, nevertheless, 
unequal and oppressive. This was, however, 
destined to buta short reign. The people again 
spoke, and that, too, upon this very question, it 
having been made one of the principal issues in 
the canvass of 1844. ‘The protective policy was 
| again repudiated; and in 1846 a tariff for revenue, 
and exclusively upon the ad valorem principle, 
was passed. The old Whig party, that had clung 
so long and with such tenacity to this protective 
system, had grown weaker, and more and more 
divided in every contest, had at last yielded to 
its inevitable destiny, which followed a few years 
afterwards, and ended in its entire dissolution. 
From 1846 to 1857, that tariff remained, with no 
variation in principle. And yet, sir, at no time 
in the history of the country, did all classes of 
its citizens enjoy a higher degree of prosperity 
than during that period. For several years of 
the time we were engaged in an expensive for- 


were 


Only 


acquisition of territory and in negotiating peace. 
Yet, sir, the prosperity of the country, from 
Maine to Louisiana, was almost without exam- 
ple. Our commerce was extended; our manufac- 
turers were not only sustained, but even increased 
in number and wealth. All the demands of the 
public Treasury were met; and, for the last four 
years of the operation of that tariff, we not only 
succeeded in paying upwards of fifty-seven mii- 
lion dollars of the public debt, but left, at the end 
of Mr. Pierce’s administration, a surplus in the 
Treasury of $19,901,325 45. Ihave thus, sir, given 
a brief history of the tariff since the foundation of 
the Government. I challenge a further compar- 
ison as to the merits of the two systems. 

Let us take the operation of the tariff of 1842, 
and the first four years of the tariff of 1846. | 
have selected this as furnishing the best and fair- 
est test, inasmuch as, coming the one immediate- 
ly after the other, little or no allowance need be 
made for the expansion and growth of the coun- 
try; and even if such allowance should be made, 
it will be more than eounterbalanced by the Mex'- 
can war, begun and carried on during Mr. Polk's 





I 


| administration, and the effect of which was to re- 
| duce production and to check our commerce and 
the extension of trade. For the year ending the 
| 30th June, 1843, the doniestic exports amounted 
to $77,793,783; for 1847, the first year of the tariff 
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eXpi- of 1846, they amounted to $150,637,464; for 1844, | who will dare assert that Congress has the power | ing the party that dares advocate it in irretrieva- 
oned. second year of the tariff of 1842, they amounted to use the revenues, whether collected by direct || ble dissolution and ruin. 

The to $99,715,179; for the year 1848, second of 1846, | taxation or by imposts, for any such purpose. But, sir, it is contended by some of the more 
Were 132,904,121; for 1845, to $99,299,776; for 1849, | Where, then, 1s the distinction? In what does | zealous of the protectionists, with more zeal than 
their §132,666,9595 for the vear 1846, to $102,141,893; it consist? [tis true that the bounty, orpremium, discretion, that the duty does not enhance the 
they and for 1850, $136,946,912. secured to the manufacturers does not go into the | price of the article. Need this be answered? Is 
ence, Thus, while it will be seen that there wasa Treasury; but it is, nevertheless, paid, and must || it not absurd upon its face? May it not be said, 
pro- yery large increase for every year of the tariff of | operate as a tax upon the consumer. To afford _ in full answer to such an assertion, that if this be 
ernal 1846 over that of 1842, it will be also seen that _ this protection, the importations of foreign goods | so, then there can be no protection, and, as acon- 
Only between the last year of the tariff of 1842 and are prohibited, except at a duty that will so en- sequence, the manufacturer can derive no benefit 

the first of the tariff of 1846, which was the year hance the price of the foreign article as not only | from it? Why, then,this continual clamor for high 
nbers, following, the difference in favor of the latter was | to enable the home manufacture to compete with | duties, and why these cries of distress? If it does 
ASt the the large sum in a single year of upwards of | it, but to realize therefrom large profits. The | not enhance your price, certainly there can be no 
ingers forty-eight million dollars The importations | consumer, who might have obtained the foreign _ relief. But, sir, I will let the great advocates of 


during the same time were in a corresponding article, with low duties, ata greatly reduced price, 


protection speak for themselves. Mr. Clay, in 
— ratio, with a’balance of trade in our favor. Then ,, is thus forced to purchase it at the priceenhanced | 1833, said: 
the if we take 1856, the last year of the tariff of 1846, | by the higher duties; and thus actually to pay * In general, it may be taken as a rule that the duty upon 
5 we find thatourexportshad reached the enormous | into the po¢kets of the manufacturer a tax, ay, | 4n article forms a portion of its price.” 
— sum of $310,586,330; our Imports, $314,639,942; sir, a tax, which could be rightfully and consti- Mr. Adams, as chairman of the Committee on 
9 find of this amount there was reéxported and not con- tutionally levied for no purpose, save the expenses || Manufactures, in 1832, made a report, from which 
fV, as sumed $16,378,578, leaving a Walarce of trade in|) of the Government, economically administered. the following extracts are taken: 
lity of our favor of over $12,000,000. Again, sir, the To illustrate this, we will suppose a cargo of “rT can Be cst ee : 
stant Ca a nti : ie doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of 
ts in’ receipts from customs for the same years: | cotton goods brought from a foreign port, which | the articles upon which they are levied, seems to conflict 
renue Receipts from Customs. the importer without any duty could afford to with the first dictates of common sense. Itis certainly con- 
ded.” Tariff of 1842. sell at twenty cents per yard; a duty of five cents trary to the natural course of things that an addition to the 
aith- To June SC, 1843...... ccccceccsnecvececens ae . per yard is levied and collected; this, of course, cost ot - a pean of the price of an article. 
tion, ~ Seeprecrnbepetnee reper sns nov estyy eats . will increase the price of the goods to twenty-five | Again, sir, in the same report, he says: 
ired, ‘“ BIE Beg OR BR .. 26,712,667 87 |, Cents per yard, the manufacturer of the home ar- ** But the duty upon the article imported from abroad en 
ract, Tariff of 1846. |, ticle being thus enabled to demand and receive for | abled the domestic producer to enter into competition with 
pro- To June 30, 1847.....ceccseccccees «+ eee ee$23,747.864 66 his goods the same price, and having no duty to | on meee oe Serene o boatir Pea ee 
who, a a ere st Bee eee ed a os ara ~ pay, of course, in addition to the profits that the mesic manaijermar’ Tv duty constitutes a part of the 
0 the “ 1850, Titre aoee wake go | article at twenty cents per yard would have af- price of the whole mass of the article in the market. By 
The ira: Pte te tie ed, forded, puts into his pockets also the five cents whom is it paid? Certainly by the purchaser of the article, 
their And then again, in 1856, the last year of the | duty which the importer has to pay to the Gov- aes ae oe eer eae sepenl of te 
hich tariff of 1846, the receipts from customs were — ernment. In order to showto whatextent this sys- | tax must aie as an equivalent reduction of he price of 
the 64,022,863 50; and all this increase under the | tem may be carried, | will here read an extract | the article, whether foreign or domestic.” 
 de- tariff of 1846. _ || from the — of the Secretary of the Treasury, In 1824, Mr. Webster said: 
their Now, sir, for the manufactures. The domestic | under Mr. Polk, which | may add, is but another op a 
; . ° : “tha : : ‘To begin with iron. The amountof our own manufac- 
rue- manufactures of cotton exported in the following | evidence of the gross injustice and intolerable || tyresis. | think, seventeen thousand tons. The present duty 
nity years were as follows: | burdens of the tariff of 1842. |! on the imported article is fifteen dollars per ton ; and asthis 
the 1843... 0.00 seeces -Q3,223,550 1847...,.. ves eee+$4,089,523 | At least two thirds of the present tariff (of 1842) are || duty causes, of course, an equivalent augmentation in the 
ich, | 1844 .occrccscccece 2.898, 760 BB4B.c. cece ccccve "5.718.205 || paid not into the Treasury, but to the protected classes. The say ae “te aoe memoriams a sacTenes of one 3 
less LOAD neat es ewceses SRT 008) IBID... 20 neve nicters 4,933,129 | revenue trom imports last year exceeded $27,000,000. This, - ae \ to ae . amet ts Y» ld ; > phansent a as . i 
oa 1846... ss esececesee ByD45,481 1850......c0cecee 4,734,424 || in itself, is a heavy burden; but the whole tax imposed upon || P8Y, over and above what he could suppty himeelf at ‘wit 
ver, the people by the present tariff is not less that $81,000,000, || OUtthe tax; and this to support a business that cannot sup- 
gain Showing that the manufacturers of cotton have | of which $27,000,000 are paid into the Treasury upon the im. || POFt itself.” 
n, it not only been sustained, but have actually ex- | ports, and $54,000,000 to the protected classes in enhanced I have not given Mr. Webster’s exact language, 
28 in ported a large amount of their products, which || Prices of sumular eer | but the substance of it, and nearly his own words. 
was they have asked to have protected here, bringing | Then, sir, it is not only a tax, but a heavy tax, | So much for the effect of the duty upon the price 
nue, them in competition with similar fabrics of other || that the consumer is forced to pay, not into the | of the article. 
iple, nations, without protection, and that these exports | Treasury for the support of the Government, but 3ut it is again argued by others that, admitting 
lung have largely increased during the tariff of 1846o0ver | into the pockets of manufacturers. Itisimposed | that the price of the domestic article is enhanced 
tive what they were during the tariff of 1842, when | and regulated by law just as a direct tax would | by the duty, the history of protective tariffs shows 4 
nore they had high protection. \| be; it is collected just as the revenue now in the | there has been a corresponding intrease in the é 
d to Let us again try itas to iron, which is now the |! Treasury has been; and the only difference be-| price of cotton and other agricultural products. r 
ears principal article clamoring for protection: || tween them, is that one is paid to the protected | Not stopping to show the unreasonableness of ne 
n. Exports.of domestic tron. || class, the other to the Government. And then the | this proposition, | will content myself by pro- ® 
h no faire’ 926 108 $592,693 1847............. $1,167,484 | question arises, if the one is so paid, why may | ducing facts and figures, which are more potent my 
Lime 1844....0. oF eC gs EE SED  1OB L6G Fo os seis 1,259,632 || not the other be used in the same way, or for any || to convince than argument. I quote from De Pe 
8 of IANO eeeeeeeeed sees ©45,017 LEAD. cece eeeeees 1,096,172 | other purpose? I confess my -inability, sir, to |, Bow’s Review, December, 1858. For the five be, 
rity IMO .eeseeeeeeeeeeD ISL7E2 1800.....4. srssee 1,911,520 | draw the distinction. But it may be said that | years preceding the tariff of 1828, the average i 
sof Again, sir, the total manufactures of pig iron, || these same arguments would apply to any duty | price of cotton was fourteen cents; for the five ¢ 
for- iron castings, and wrought iron, and manufac- |! for all, to some extent, protect. | answer, that | years of its existence, the average price was nine t 
) the tures of wrought iron, were, in the year 1840, | one is for the purpose of revenue and therefore || and nine tenths; for the five years after its repeal, a! 
ACE. $29,909,162; in 1850, $60,485,653, an increase of | legitimate; the other for protection, without re- | the average price was fourteen and three tenths: ; 
from over $30,000,000 in ter-years; and in the year 1855, || gard to revenue, and therefore unconstitutional; | and so, for the five years preceding the tariff of 
can $78,406,538, an increase of nearly $18,000,000 in || and if in any event, by the impost system, a tax | 1842, the average price of cotton was eleven and 
ifac- five years. And yet, sir, we are to be told that, | is paid by the consumer to the manufacturer, six tenths; for the five years during its existence, 
ased without the bounty and protection of the Govern- || surely a just Government will not increase the | seven and two tenths; and for the five years after 
“the ; ment, the iron interest cannot survive. \| burden beyond what is absolutely required for |, its repeal, nine and one tenth: thus showing, that 
four Having learned thus much with regard to the |! Government purposes. | as the tariff was increased, the price of cotton 
only past, let us still further consider some of the ob- | Now, sir, who are the principal contributors | wentdown. Nor can this be said to be owing to 
mil- Jections, which, to me, Sir, are insuperable against || to such gigantic annuities, extorted by legislative | the amount of the crop; for, by the same state- 
end the propriety of again resorting to protection for || force, and paid to the northern manufacturers? || ment, the author shows that in 1827 the crop was 
the : the sake of protection. As I have already inti- | We of the South and West, and the agricultural | 294,000,000 pounds, price ten cents. In the year 
iven mated, this system demands of the Government | interest of the North. Agriculture is emphat- 1831, when the tariff was in force, the crop was 
mn of a bounty or premium for the support of the pro- || ically the great business of our people; it is the | 276,000,000 pounds, the price nine and one tenth; 
par- ] tected classes, which, as I humbly conceive, is || prime source of our wealth and poweras anation. | showing a decrease in the crop of 18,000,000 
; in direct violation of the spirit of the Constitu- | Our cotton is the great motive power of trade; it) pounds, and a falling off in the price of one cent 
842, tion, and totally at war with the great objects for | is the king of commerce and manufactures; itis || per pound. And the same result appears by a 
» | which the Federal Union wasestablished. If we | the currency of nations, always in demand, | still further comparison during the existence of 
fair- can levy an indirect tax for any such purpose, || always redeemable in silver, gold, or what you | the tariff of 1828 and that of 1842. And so it 
jate- without regard to the revenues which may be ne- | will. We ask for it and our other products no | might be shown, I doubt not, with regard to other 
d be cessary to support the Government, why, then, || protection; we but ask to be let alone. Yet, sir, | agricultural products. And, even if this were not 
yun- may we not take the revenues thus collected, and || this great interest of the people is to be fettered | so, yet it is certain that by a high protective tariff 
ade, & distribute them among all classes of our citizens | and burdened to build up a much smaller one, | the South has to pay out of the price of her cot- 
eXi- ‘ in specific sums, and for any specified object; and || and which is principally confined to one section; || ton, for articles of necessity, an amount equal to 
Ik’s ; if we can do this, why may we not go a stepr|| thus repudiating the principle of the greatest good || the duty levied over and above the sum at which 
) re- : further, and lay direct taxes upon the people, in | to the greatest number, or that still more im- || she could otherwise supply her necessities. 
and i order that we may have the privilege of scatter- || portant principle of equal and exact justice toall.|/ But, sir, l would not prostrate our manufactures. 
the ing it promiscuously among them, or of paying || Is this, sir, right? isit just? Will not sucha pol- || I rejoice in their success and their prosperity. I 
an a Over to such as we may deem most meritorious. || icy, in the future as in the past, meet with the || would afford them that incidental protection, and 
ir ; 


Now, sir, 1 take it that no man can be found |! indignant rebuke of the American people, involv- || that only, which a tariff raised strictly for revenue 
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would give them; and this, together with the costs 
and charges of transportation of the foreign article, 
should enable them to compete with the nations 
of the world. And if it does not, it is an evidence 
that they are not adapted to our soil, and that, in 
a commercial computation, they cost more than 
they come to. The nation cannot afford to pay 
so much for the glorious privilege of being thus 
independent. But! say to the manufacturers, you 
can do it. You have done it in the past; you can 
do in the future. The facts and figures I have 
already presented show that you have grown in 
wealth and numbers until, scorning the protection 
which a duty would give you in the home market, 
you have launched your bark upon the broad 
ocean of trade, exported your fabrics and your 
iron to the markets of the world, bringing them 
into contest with similar articles, and defying all 
competition. This you have done with ee 
and still more extensively without it, having the 
proud consciousness that no unjust extortions 


contributed to your success, and that you were | 


dependent for it alone upon your superior skill, 
native energy, and industry. 

These are resources that will never fail you; 
they are the gifts of Heaven, and no legislative 
act should, or will, fetter or cramp them. You 
are thus rendered permanent and secure; not tossed 
to and fro by the ever-changing winds of legisla- 
tion, granting you protection to-day, and to-mor- 
row leaving you to your own resources, All sec- 
tions and classes will be thus placed on an equal 
footing; our Government made to accomplish its 
chief end, affording protection to all, special fa- 
vors to none. Energy and capital are left free to 


nels of trade, which they are as sure to find as 
water does its level, and the needle the pole. In 
this consists our true wealth; in this our inde- 
pendence; for though it may sometimes happen 
that we can for the want of adaptation in soil, on 
account of climate, price of eg or any other 
cauee, purchase an article cheaper than we can 
make or raise it, and tothis extent mustand should 
depend upon other nations, yet, sir, from the fer- 
tility of our soil, the variety of our climate, em- 
bracing nearly all the degrees of heat and cold; in 
short, with all our untold mineral, agricultural, 
and manufacturing wealth, and the skill and en- 
ergy of our people left unfettered and free to de- 
velop them, we may not oF hope, if united, to 

reserve all the essential elements of our own 
independence, but become the chief dependence 
of other nations; not only to reach a point in 
prosperity, power, and true greatness, beyond 
the highest conception of any living statesman, 
but in carrying out our great mission we can and 
will receive the down trodden subject of tyranny 
to our shores, and with our breadstuffs heed the 


hungry, and with our cotton clothe the naked of | 


the world. 

Again, sir, it is urged that we should not only 
increase the present tariff, but that we should re- 
turn to specific duties. It is said that it is the 


only mode by which we can prevent frauds upon | 


the revenues. Now, sir, if this were true, still it | 
would be entitled to but litde weight, unless it | 
could be clearly shown that the advantages thus | 
derived were of more importance, and therefore 
to be more regarded, than the wrongs and injus- 
tice inflicted upon the tax-payer by a system of 
specific duties. 

A specific duty, as I understand it, is one that is 
levied upon a given class of articles, without re- 
gard to valuation. Forexample: we will cone 
Aq penn of broadcloths imported into the Uni- | 
ted States which were of different values, and | 
ranging, according to quality, from one to ten | 
dollars per yard: a duty of one dollar per yard | 
is levied upon the whole; so that the cloth at ten | 
dollars would have to pay as much as, and no | 
more than, the article at ten dollars per yard. 
From this it will be seen that were we, in rais- 
Ing revenues, to confine ourselves to specific du- 
ties, it would operate very unequally and unjustly 
upon the consumer. The poor man who, for | 
want of means, was forced to content himself with | 
cloth at one dollar per yard, would pay a tax to | 
the Government of one hundred per cent.; while 
he who had the ability to purchase the highest- | 
priced article, would pay a duty of only ten per | 
cent, Itis universally conceded, that in laying a | 
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direct tax upon the people, it should be laid in | 
proportion to the value of property; and no man | 
would dare assert before the people, that the man | 
who owned a small tract of land worth $500, | 


should pay as much tax upon it as he who had 
one worth $5,000,000. He would not do it be- 
cause, in the first place, it would be wholly im- 
practicable, as the tax might reach a point so as 


and in the next place he would not do it, because 


| it would be obviously unjust and oppressive. 


Now, sir, in laying imports, which are but a | 


substitute for direct taxes, and which are, and 


must be, paid by the consumer, I suppose it will | 


not be denied, they ought to be so levied as to 


approximate, as nearly as possible, this univers- | 
ally admitted principle in direct taxation. If, | 


then, this be so, itis in direct violation of this 
principle to levy a specific upon articles without 


regard to quality or value; to require him whois | 
only able to purchase an article of small value, | 


to pay the same tax to the Government, as he 
who, with more means, was able and thought 

roper to buy an article of the highest price and 
oak quality; in short, to require the man who 
has a tract of land worth only $500, to pay just 
as much as his more wealthy neighbor, with a 
tract worth $5,000. 

To avoid this, and to apply the principle as 
just laid down, of taxation in proportion to prop- 
erty, the Democratic party has inaugurated the 


present policy of an ad valorem tariff, which levies | 
| the tax in proportion to the value of the article; | 
so that the lower the goods the lower will be the | 


| tax. 
employ themselves in the most profitable chan- || 


But there are others who advocate specific du- 


| ties to a limited extent; they would confine them 


to such articles as are usually sold by measure or 
weight, and which are equal, or nearly equal, in 
value; and they urge this, as has been already 


said, as the best mode of securing the revenues || 


against fraudulent and false invoices. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of agiven class of articles which 


are all of the same quality, and therefore equal in 


value; and even if it were so, the argument upon 
which this change is based, as to false invoices, 
would equally apply to all other classes of arti- 
cles; and, though confined now, would prove but 
the entering wedge for an exclusive system of 
specific duties. But, sir, it is not true that specific 
duties are the only security against fraudulent 


and false invoices. It is too late in the day toas- 


sert this; the Secretary of the Treasury shows 
that the restrictions thrown around the collection 


| of the revenues, under the present system, are 


ample protection against frauds; and if they have || 


occurred the ad valorem system is not responsible. 


| Besides, sir, the working of the present tariff, for 


| upwards of ten years, should be, and is, a suffi- 
| clent answer to this argument. 


| 


| 





The next question that claims our attention is 
the present tariff. It is urged by many who are 
opposed to both protection and specific duties, 


that there exists a present necessity for its revisal | 
| and increase. The Secretary of the Treasury, in | 
his report to Congress, estimates that the total 


deficit in the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1860, willamount to $7,914,576. 


|| This sum, asthe Secretary very properly remarks, 


should be jr for in some way, either by an 
increase 0 p 

penditures. Here the alternative is presented; and 
the question as to which course we shall adopt, 
becomes of serious moment to our constituents, 
and demands at our hands the most serious and 
earnest consideration. It is a question of raising 
the taxes upon the people, of increasing their bur- 
dens; and while under all circumstances it would 
be one of deep interest, yet at a time like this, 
when the country is just recovering from the ef- 
fects of the late disastrous revulsion, it becomes 
one of special interest and importance. 

Is there, then, a necessit 
Has the present tariff been fairly tested? Can any 
one say that it may not yet meet all the require- 
ments of the Government? i 
ration only since the Ist of July, 1857, and during 
this time oe had to encounter all the sad effects 
of the revulsion. Business of all kinds has been 
greatly depressed; our trade has been crippled; 
our importations have fallen off; and, as a mat- 
ter of course, our receipts from customs have di- 


| fusing itself into all classes of business. Our jy. 


the tariff, or by cutting down the ex- | 


for this increase? | 


It has been in ope- | 


_ 
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Ho. or Reps, 


minished. Under circumstances like these an 

tariff would have failed, and a high tariff none 
likely than alow one. Then, sir, this tariff has 
not been fairly tested. The Secretary admits this 
The people will ask, and well may it be asked. 
why should we seek to impose other burdens be. 
fore the necessity really occurs? The revulsion 


| is now fast passing away. Trade everywhere js 
to render the poor man a unable to pay it; | 


reviving; a new life and energy seems to be in- 
portations have already increased, and are stij} 
rapidly increasing. For the months of October 
and November in 1858, the receipts from customs 
at the single port of New York have exceeded 
those for the same month during the year 1857 
by nearly two million dollars. Wilt not these re. 
ceipts still continue to increase, and may we not 
calculate that when the effects of the revulsion hayoe 
| passed quite away, the present tariff will yield an 
abundance Of revenue to meet all the necessary 
expenditures of the Government? 
If, however, we should be mistaken in all this, 
we have still the alternative presented of reducing 
the expenditures. | am pleased that the Secretary 
has thus presented it. I am gratified that the re- 
sponsibility is placed on Congress. On all sides, 
| we have the cry of retrenchmentand reform. The 

appropriation bills are before the House; and we, 
| who are ever ready tocry ** reform,”’ will have an 
|| opportunity of testing oursincerity. The expend- 
_ itures of the Government have increased year after 
year, until they now reach the large sum of over 
seventy-two-million dollars. This increase, to a 
very considerable extent, is owing to the rapid 
expansion of our country, and to the unusual and 
extraordinary demands upon the Treasury for the 
| last two years. 


But, sir, after allowing all due credits on ac- 
count of the expansion of our country, still there 
| is room enough for retrenchment and reform, and 
to such an extent as, with the increased duties of 
the tariff, will not. only meet all the demands of 
the Government, but leave us in the Treasury an 
| amount sufficient to meet all contingencies which 
| may arise. Ata time like this, when our expenses 
are exceeding the revenues, there are many ouat- 
lays of money which should be cut off, that at 
another time, when the Treasury is full, might be 
altogether proper. Nor, sir, should we overlook 
small matters. I know there are some gentlemen 
who are disposed to sneer at, and treat as unwor- 
thy a statesman of liberal and enlarged views, a 
| reform or a reduction which is small within itself. 
But, sir, the ocean is made up of drops; acentury, 
| of moments; and I doubt not that, even in small 
matters, we might make such a reduction in all 
the varied and multiplied objects of expenditure, 
as in the end would amount to millions of dollars. 
Besides, I must confess, that I have’no sympathy 
with such statesmen as would disregard and over- 
| look an abuse and waste of the public money 
because it was small. We are the sworn agenis 
of the people, and have no authority, legal or 
moral, to expend one dollar—no, sir, not even 
one dollar more than is necessary. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I would not sore- 
trenchi as to injure inany degree the public service; 
on the contrary, I am willing oa will, vote to 
| make liberal appropriations to every branch of the 
service,and for any necessary purpose of the Gov- 
ernment. I agree with the President that it is not 
always true economy to withhold supplies; but 
we at discriminate properly as to the objects, 
and apply the money sacredly to such as are 
necessary and legitimate. Economy, arigid sys- 
tem of economy, in the expenditures of the Gov- 
| ernment, I have ever regarded as one of the highest 
and mostimportant duties of a Representative. It 
_ is essential to our prosperity as a nation. It in- 
ane the people with confidence in the Federal 

nion, and is a guarantee against corruption, 
waste, and oppressive taxation. Op the other 
hand, reckless extravagance and a useless waste 
of the public money has a corrupting and de- 
moralizing tendency. It increases Executive pat- 
ronage; gives to the national Legislature undue 
powerand in@uence; tends to consolidation ; weak - 
ens the confidence of the people and the bonds 

which hold together the Union; and, if suffered to 
| o unchecked, will most assuredly work out the 








estruction of the Republic. It was not the Goths 
and Vandals that destroyed Rome; nor was 
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the man of Macedonia who overthrew the insti- 
tutions of Greece. They but completed what 
nad been already begun at home, by their extrav- 
avance, their corruptions, and their dissensions. 
Iie who wasted most of the public money in cor- 
rupting the people, became the chief man in the 
republic. Public virtue was corrupted, and ex- 
isted only in name. Public faith was wholly dis- 
revarded. ‘* Romans betrayed Rome; the legions 
were bought and sold; and this great republic, 
thus weakened, thus prostituted, became an easy 
rey to the destroyer.’’ Let us, sir, learn lessons 
of wisdom from the past. Let us take warning 
from their example, and avoid the rock upon 
which they split, or expect to meet their fate. 

Mr. Chairman, I solemnly aver, here in m 
place to-day, that, if this Union is to be destroyed; 
if the members are to be unnaturally and ruth- 
lessly torn from the body; if anarchy and confu- 
sion are to take the place of Jaw and order; liberty 
to be supplanted by oppression and tyranny, and 
this great Republic, greater than Greece or Rome, 
is to become what Rome now is, it will be our own 
doing. And history.will record the charge to our 
infamy that, *‘ thou, even thou, hastdestroyed thy- 
self.”’ And I with equal solemnity declarethat, in 
my opinion, in this as well asall other republican 
Governments, one of the greatest dangers to be 
guarded against is the corruption which, spring- | 
ing up in the very heart of the Government, dif- 
fuses itself like a deadly poison through all the 
members and arteries of the Government, until 
the whole body politic is diseased. 

I know, sir, this is attaching great importance 
to the subject of our expenditures, but not greater 
than what is due, or greater than the truth of his- | 
tory will justify. Permit me to call the attention || 
of the House to an extract from one of Mr. Jef- || 
ferson’s messages, in reference to economy. It || 
breathes the spirit of purity and patriotism, and || 
will apply to us with equal, if not greater, force 


and propriety: | SPEECH OF HON. A. H. STEPHENS, 


“Considering the general tendency to multiply offices 
and dependencies, to increase expenses to the ultimate term 
of burden which the citizen can bear, it behooves us to 
avail ourselves of every occasion which presents itself for | 
taking off the surcharge, that it may never be seen here, that 
after leaving to labor the smallest portion of its earnings 
on which it can subsist, Government shall itself consume 
the residue of what it was intended to guard.”’ 


If there was this tendency to extravagance dur- Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, said: 
ing Mr. Jefferson’s administration—the purest || 


and brightest period of our history—which called 
forth from him such earnest remonstrance and 
such unceasing vigilance, how much more are we 
called upon at the present time, when the ex- 
penditures are greatly increased, and the oppor- 
tunities for extravagance have greatly multiplied, 
to watch with sleepless vigilance the Treasury, 
to investigate well the appropriations, and lop off | 
every dollar which can be shown to be unne- 
cessary? I have been much gratified, sir, to know 
that the President is with us in this reform. He 
is a Statesman of the Jeffersonian school, and of | 


large experience. He has grown up with the || wer e to 
| plying with a slave-State constitution, and an- 
» In showing his appreciation of thé subject, | 


mepablits whose agé scarcely exceeds his own; 
an 

has not only invited us to a rigid scrutiny into 
all the Departments, but promised us his best 
aid. Let us hear him. Afier exhorting Congress 
to the practice of the most rigid economy, he 
says: 


“The objects of expenditure ‘should be limited in num- 
ber, as far as this may be practicable; and the appropria- 
tions necessary to carry them into effect ought to be dis- 
bursed under the strictest accountability.” | 

! 





Again, sir, he says: 


‘*f invite Congress to institute a rigid serutiny to ascer- || 


tain whether the expenses in ali the Departments cannot | 
be still further reduced ; and I promise them all the aid in | 
my power in pursuing the investigation.” 

Then, sir, with the President with us, with the 
cry on every side that there must be retrench- 
ment, shall we not commence the work, and rid 
the Government of many abuses which have been 
for years growing up, and which can only live by | 
the sanction of Congress? 

But, sir, it will be asked, where we shall com- 
mence? What shall we cut down? I answer, | 
commence with those appropriations for which 
Congress is alone responsible; those large and ex- | 
traordinary demands upon the Treasury which | 
have robbed it of its substance, and added so much | 
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and the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Goocu,] who asked that significant question of 
the Delegate from Oregon and Senator elect: how 
he would vote in the Senate on the repeal of the 
population clause in the Kansas bill of last ses- 
sion? both of them would be willing to vote for 
the admission of Oregon, provided that represent- 
ative ratio required of Kansas should be repealed. 
They occupy this strange position: because the 
Democratic party did Kansas at the last session, 
as they assume, a wrong, they will do Oregon a 
like wrong at this session, by way of retaliation. 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman misunder- 


to make up the large amount of the public ex- 
penditures. Enter, witha bold and fearless step, 
the wide and undefined boundary of your contin- 
gent fund, which of late years has increased so 
much; explore the almost boundless field of ap- 
eae for claims, where so many greedy, 
nungry,and fraudulent claimants and their agents 
find pasture, and roll in the riches which negli- 
gence and extravagance on your pari have thrown 
ina reckless profusion around them. Look to 
your printing; your exploring eXpeditions; your 
coast a your employés and their salaries; 
your French spoliation bill, involving an appro- 
priation of millions of dollars; the homestead bill; || stands me. 
and lastly, by way of testing our sincerity, our Mr, STEPHENS, of Georgia. I cannot be in- 
franking privilege, our mileage, and our salaries. || terrupted. I have heard the gentleman’s argu- 
Let us investigate.all these. Let us prune with || ment; so has the House; and the gentleman and 
an unsparing hand; and when we get through we | the House will hear mine. Let them stand to- 
will exhibit to the public an important work of || gether. I understand the minority of the Com- 
reformation, and a saving to the Government of || mittee on Territories, with the gentleman from 
millions of dollars. After this, we will then enter || Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] at their head, signify 
the Departments, and where ever there isanabuse, ||-a like willingness. - 
lop itoff. Wherever there is a dollar unnecessa- || Mr. GROW. No, sir; I stated distinctly that 
rily spent, save it to the Treasury. Much can || I would never go for the clause of the constitu- 
be done, even here; but I cannot go so much into || tion I have indicated. 
detail. We have our committees, who are better | Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Do not inter- 
posted up on these subjects; they will aid us in || rupt me. I state the gentleman’s position as itap- 
making such reforms as will not injure the public || pears in his minority report. The only thing he 
service. | complains of in itis the discrimination, as he calls 
The receipts from the present tariff, during the || it, inthe Kansas conference bill. The only amend- 
next fiscal year, will amount, according to the es- || ment he proposes to this bill is a repeal of thai. 
timates of the ‘Treasurer, to about fifty-six mil- || Not a word in his report against the obnoxious 
lion dollars; which, together with the receiptsfrom || clause in the Oregon constitution against negro 
public lands and miscellaneous sources, will make || equality. That he passes over, and evidently 
the sum of $61,000,000. This ought to be suf- || seems to rest his entire opposition to this bill to 
ficient, ang, if properly and economically used, | the existing law in reference to Kansas. What 
will.be sufficient for all the purposes of the Gov- || has brought ‘* this change over the spirit of his 
ernment. || dream”? I do not know. Iam glad, however, to 
Se Rk ae eke en | see that there is a number of the other side actu- 
|| ated by a more liberal, a juster, and a more mag- 
|| nanimous sentiment. They cannot see the logic, 
| or the moral of the position of the gentleman from 
|| Pennsylvania; that because, in his assumption, 
this side of the House did wrong last session, 
therefore he will do wrong this. To the majority 
on that side, acting with the gentleman from Penn- 


ADMISSION OF OREGON. 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1859. 


The House having under consideration the bill providing 
for the adinission of Oregon— 


} 
| | sylvania, | would put the question, how can two 
| 


wrongs make a right? If it were granted that in- 
justice was done Kansas, how can that be righted 
by repeating it towards Oregon? That side of the 
Mr. Speaker: I do not know that I can say || House will permit me to tell them, that by their 

j- || votes to-day they will spike every gun they 
have fired against the Democratic party for their 
alleged injustice done to Kansas. If the Demo- 
‘| cratic party did wrong to Karsas, (but 1 shall 
will be because my ability is not equal to my zeal. || Show that the cases are totally dissimilar,) the 
Apart from considerations of public duty and jus- | Republican party seems disposed to-day to follow 
tice to the people claiming this admission, there || 844 and do the same wrong they complain of to 
is another consideration which enlists my entire || Oregon. If they are sincere in their belief, and 
energies for the bill; that, sir, is the opportunity || NOt governed solely by opposition and antag- 
it affords me, as a southern man, and one acting || 0'8m, would it not be the wiser, the better, the 
with the Democratic party, to show the ground- nobler, and more statesmanlike course for them 
lessness of the charge made last year, that we || t0 come forward and set us an example of doing 
were in favor of putting one rule to a State ap- right, as the two gentlemen from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tuaver and Mr. Comins] urged them yes- 
terday ? 

But, sir, the cases are totally dissimilar; the 
clause inthe Kansas compromise bill, refusing to 
hear any further application for admission from 
| her in case of her declining to come into the Unior 

just taken his seat, has reasserted that charge, in || Under her then application, with the modifica- 
substance. Sir, I repudiated it when it was first || on of her land proposition, which we submitted 
made, and I repudiate it now.- The position of || Uti! she had a population equal to the represent- 
Kansas and that of Oregon are totally dissimilar; | 8tive ratio, may, or may not have been nBhts ac- 

ke whatever consideration of duty, looking to I 

| 


/ anything that will add force to the argument al- 
ready made in behalf of the admission of Oregon. 
It is my- purpose, however, to contribute what 
Icantothat end. And if I fail in my wish, it 








other and a more rigorous rule to a free-State ap- 
plication; that we required a larger population 
for the admission of a State not tolerating African 
slavery, than one permitting and allowing it. The 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Sranron,] wtio has 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


cording to the opinions of gentlemen. The pol 

the peace and quiet of that country, as well as |, icy of adopting such a general principle in al. 
the general welfare, may have induced me and || ©@8¢S where it can be done, may, or may not be 
| others, to put the population restriction upon any || Tight, as gentlemen may vary in their opinions 
future application from Kansas, like considera- || but that question cannot arise in the case of Ore 
tions of duty, of a higher character, acting as we || 5°”: We are foreclosed on that point, in the 
now are under existing obligations which we can- || trritorial organic act; and I appeal, not only to 
not ignore, forbid that the same representative || this side of the House, but to every side, anc 
ratio rule should be extended to Oregon. As I ask how met can get round that obligation in the 
stated in my opening remarks, under existing | territorial bill of Oregon, of 1848, which declares 
compacts, under existing laws affirming and ex- | solemnly that all the guarantees, privileges, and 
rights secured to the people of the Northwest 

} 
| 


tending what all regarded as a most solemn com- | ; 
pact, the ordinance of 1787, it is, in my judgment, || Ferritory, should be extended to the people of 
Oregon? The words of the act are: 


a high obligation to admit Oregon so soon as she | 
has sixty thousan? inhabitants. “ Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants 


i ; ; ; ,. || of said ‘Territory shall be entitled to enjoy all and singular 

Now, sir, before going into that, I wish to re | ce Viele, pareewea, bab ccbvbnenges, arencedl and obanaatel 
|| to the people of the ‘Territory uf the United States north- 
west of the river Ohio by the articles of cowpact contained 


| 





Py to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stanton,]} 
who has just taken his seat. If | understand him, 
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in the ordinance for the government of said Territory, on 
the 13th day of July, 1787, and shall be subject to all the 
conditions, restrictions, and prohibitions, in said articles of 
compact imposed upon the people of said Territory.”’— 
Statutes at Large, volume 9, page 329 

And what were those rights and privileges guar- 
antied to the people in the Northwest Territory 
hereby secured and guarantied te the people of 
Oregon? Here they are: 

** And whenever any of the said States shall have sixty 
thousand free inhabitants therein, such State shall be ad 
mitted by its Delegates into the Congress of the United 
tates on an equal footing with the original States,.in all 
respects whatsoever ; and shall be at liberty to form a per 
manent constitution and State government: Provided, The 
constitution and government se to be formed shail be re 
publican, and in conformity to the principles contained in 
these articles; and so far as it can be consistent with the 
general interests of the Confederacy, such admission shall 
be allowed at an earlier period, and when there inay be a 
less number of free inhabitants in the State than sixty 
thousand.’’— Fifth Article Ordinance 1787, Statutes at 
Large, volume 1, page 53. 

No such guarantee as this was ever given to 
the people of the Territory of Kansas; if there 
had been, that representative-ratio feature could 
not have been put in the conference bill without 
a violation of plighted faith. And is there any 
inconsistency on this side of the House in adopt- 
ing the representative-ratio principle, wherever it 
can be done, and still maintaining good faith 
where previous obligations prevent? Oregon is 
the only Territory to which this previous obli- 
gation to admit with sixty thousand inhabitants 
applies. Hers must be an exteptional case in 
any general rule that it may be deemed advisable 
to adopt for all the other Territories for the fu- 
ture. Kansas stands in a position to take her 
place with all the others, except Oregon, without 
any just cause of complaint. Whether such gen- 
eral rule be wise and proper, is not now the ques- 
tion; nor whether its application to Kansas at the 
last session was right or wrong; the question be- 
fore us at this time, is simply whether we will 
discharge an existing obligation? 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Zouu- 
correr,] who made one of the minority reports, 
argues that the compact of 1787, extended to 
Oregon by act of 1848, was not in the nature of 
an engagement with the people of a Territory, but 
with a State. The language, he says, is, ‘‘ when- 
everany of said States,’’&c. Mr. Speaker, what 
makes a State? Is it boundary? is it limits? is | 
it rivers? is it parallels of latitude? Sir, people 
make States. His argument, to my mind, has 
no force. The Territory was defined, and the 
compact entered into with the people, with the | 
inhabitants; and that compact was, that as soon 
as they had sixty thousand free inhabitants, they 
were to be entitled to admission as a State; and 
further, so far as it can be consistent with the | 
general interest, such admission shall be allowed 
with a less number than sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants. There is no escape from this; nor are we 
without some lights as to a proper construction 
of these words. It is the same identical guar- 
antee that was extended to Tennessee in 1790; 


by the great lights of the old Republican party ? 
This identical question came up on the admission | 
of Tennessee, the gentleman’s own State. 
The debate on that question was referred to 

yesterday. There is no dodging the question— 
no evading it. The question here, so far as pop- | 
ulation is concerned, is the same as that on the 
admission of Tennessee. The only fact in issue 
now before us, is the fact that was im issue 
then. Itis not whether the proposed State has | 
ninety thousand or one hundred thousand, but | 
simply whether it has sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants. I will not go over the argument to show | 
that it has. I am satisfied that there are over | 
sixty thousand inhabitants in Oregon. Lam well 

satisfied, from the evidence I cited the other 
day, that there are over one hundred thousand. 
There were forty-three thousand and upwards in 
1855, as shown by an imperfect census. Five 
years before there were only ten thousand. In five 
years they had increased four-fold. With a pro- 
»ortionate increase there would be now one hun- | 
pt and thirty thousand and upwards, But even 
suppose the increase has been partially retarded: 
the other évidence shows there must be over | 
one hundred thousand. The official report shows | 


‘| Mr. @ 
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personal property to the amount of $22,000,000. || Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. And those wh, 


Suppose the people of Oregon to be worth $200 
per capita of personal property—which is more 
than any State in the Union: there would be one 
hundred and ten thousand inhabitants. I think 
the per capita estimate of personal property at 
$200 is too high for Oregon. In Georgia, where 
the wealth per capita is greater, as I showed the 
other day, than in any other State in the Union, 
it is, including-real and personal estate together, 
$534 for the entire population. The average in 
the United States is something over $350. Place 
it at $150 in Oregon for personal property alone, 
(for they own no real estate there—no land pat- 
ents have yet issued) and the population will be 
over one hundred and thirty thousand. These 


facts satisfy me that there are more than one hun- | 


dred thousand people there. No man can doubt, 
it seems to me, that there are over sixty thou- 
sand; and that is the batt ge 


Then, sir, in the debate referred to on the ad- | 


mission of Tennessee, what said Mr. Madison 
on that point? 


“The fact of population was the only necessary one ; 
and would gentlemen be satisfied with no other method of 


ascertaining it but such as they themselves should direct ?”* | 


Tle went on: 


** If there were the stipulated number of inhabitants, that | 


Territory could not be denied its glaim of becoming a State 
of the Union without a violation of rights.” 


Again, he says that— 


“He himself has no doubt on the subject; the evidence 
was sufficient and satisfactory.” 


And again he said: 
** But he thought, where there was a doubt, Congress 


ought to lean towards a decision which would give equal | 


rights to every part of the American people.”’ 


He said there was no doubt on his mind that | 


there were sixty thousand people there; and that, 
under the compact, they were bound, from all 
the facts he could gather, to admit the State. 

How can gentlemen escape that? Mr. Macon, 
a gentleman who occupied a high position in the 
Republican party of that day — not the party of 
| modern Republicans, but of good old Republicans 

of the Jeffersonian school — one of the shining 

lights of the House, whose name will go down 
| to history and live as long as the names of the 
founders of the Republic, said: 

“The question before the committee was on admitting 
the Territory to be a State in the Union. There appeared 
to him only two things as necesshry to be inquired into. 
First, was the new government republican? Itappeared to 
him to be so. Second, were there sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants in the Territory? It appeared to him there were ; and 
| if so, their admission as a State should not be considered as 
@ gilt, but asa right.” 

Again, Mr. Gallatin said he— 

** Was of opinion that the people of the southwestern ter- 
ritory became ipso facto a State the moment they amounted 
to sixty thousand free inhabitants; and that it became the 
duty of Congress, as part of the original compact, to recog 
nize them as such, and toadmit them into the Union, when- 
| ever they had satisfactory proof of the fact.” 


I cannot dwell on this branch of the subject. It 


|| is no question of ninety-three thousand here. It 
and how was this language interpreted by those | 
who made the compact?) How was it construed || 


is no question of what is the ratio in other Terri- 
tories. It is no question of Kansas discrimina- 
tion. Itis the simple, naked question of fulfill- 
ing obligations. That is the whole of it. I have 
no doubt that she has sixty thousand; and every 
man upon this floor so believing, according to 
this authority, is bound to vote for her admis- 
sion. Will you do it? 

But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] 
complains of the constitution of Oregon. He 
complains of that article which denies political 
equality to the African race; to that part which ex- 


| 


| cludes negroes from voting; which prevents them 


| 


|| from exercising the rights of citizenship; espe- 


| cially that which denies them the right to main- 
tain an action in their courts. The ‘Topeka con- 
stitution of Kansas, which that gentleman favored 


| in 1856, excluded free negroes entirely from the 


Territory of Kansas. 

ROW. I. will correct the gentleman. 
The Topeka constitution did not exclude free 
negroes from Kansas; but the question was sub- 


mitted to the people, as instructions to the Legis- | 


| lature, to pass an act of that character. 


profess to be the exclusive friends of ne 
they now do, so far as that constitution was cy 
cerned, voted to banish them forever from = 
State, just as Oregon has done. Whether ¢} is 
banishment be right or wrong, it is no worse in 
Oregon than it was in Kansas. But, on the rhea 
of humanity, we of the South do not believe 
those who, in Kansas or Oregon, banish this a 
from their limits, are better friends of the Beerc 
than we are, who assign them that place ha 
us to which by nature they are fitted, and in which, 
they add so much more to their own happiness 
and comfort, besides to the common well-beins 
of all. We give them a reception. We give then, 
shelter.. We clothe them. e feed them, We 
provide for their every want, in health and in sick- 
ness, in infancy and old age. We teach them to 
| work. We educate them in the arts of Civiliza- 
tion and the virtues of Christianity, much more 
effectually and successfully than you can ever do 
on the coasts of Africa. And, without any cos 
to the public, we render them useful to themselyes 
and to the world. The first lesson in civilization 
and Christianity to be taught to the barbaroys 
tribes, wherever to be found, is the first great 
curse against the human family—that in the sweat 
of their face they shall eat their bread. Under oy; 
system, our tuition, our guardianship and foster- 
ing care, these people, exciting so much mis- 
placed philanthropy, have attained a higher de- 
gree of civilization than their race has attained 
anywhere else upon the face of the earth. The 
Topeka people excluded them; they, like the 
neighbors we read of, went round them; we, like 
the good Samaritans, shun not their destitution 
or degradation—we alleviate both. But let that 
go. 
Oregon has, in this matter, done no worse than 
the gentleman’s friends did in Kansas. | think 
| she acted unwisely in it—that is her business, not 
mine. But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sray- 
TON] questions me, how could a negro in Oregon 
ever get his freedom under the constitution they 
have adopted? | tell him, under their constitution 


£roes, as 





a slave cannot exist there. The fundamental law 
is against it. But, he asks, how could his free- 
dom ever be established, as no free person of color 
can sue in her courts? Neither can they in Geor- 
gia; still our courts are open to this class of peo- 

le, who appear by prochein ami or guardian. 
Nor is there any great hardship in this; for mar- 
ried women cannot sue in their own names any- 
where where the common law prevails. Minors 
also have to sue by guardian or next friend. We 
have suits continually in our tribunals by persons 
claiming to be free persons of color. They can- 
not sue in their own names, but by next friend. 
They are not citizens; we do not recognize them 
as’ such; but still the courts are open; and just 
so will they be in Oregon, if the question is ever 
raised. 

Mr. REAGAN. By the laws of Texas free 
negroes are prohibited from residing in that State, 
and hence have no right to sue in her courts; and 
yet the courts there have entertained jurisdiction 
of suits for the liberation of free negroes, and | 
have assisted in the prosecution of such suits, 1!) 
which they were declared free under writs o! 
habeas corpus. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I understand 
the gentieman to say that the constitution of Texas 
is similar to this, and yet that her courts are 
opened just as I stated in reference to Georgia; 
and that he himself has assisted free negroes 1" 
the courts of Texas to obtain their rights. There 
can be no difficulty upon that séore. Let me say 
to gentlemen on Le other side of the House, not 

to lay the flattering unction to their souls that 
_ they can escape by such a pretext as that. 
ut it was intimated by the gentleman from 
Ohio, that last year we voted to admit Kansas as 
'aslave State with a view of getting two Demo- 
cratic Senators, and that our object is the same 
now in regard to Oregon. Sir, in this he is mis- 
‘taken. We stood then, as now, upon principle. 
Had Kansas been admitted under the Lecompt)! 
constitution, all of us knew that the probabilities 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. And a large 1 were, that two Republican Senators would have 


| majority of the gentleman’s friends who adopted || been elected. Nor was the large Democratic vote 


the constitution voted to give the instructions. 


Mr. GROW. I make no point upon that. 


| in the Senate, soon after, upon this bill for the ad- 
! mission of Oregon, based upon any such idea 4s 
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je intimated. Itcould not have been. When | 


this bill passed the Senate it was not known what 
eort of Senators would be elected there, any more 
than it was as to Kansas. The election in Oregon 
had not been heard from. It was a hot contest. 
And at the election which afterwards came off, 
the member who was returned to this House was 
elected by only sixteen hundred majority. 

Under these circumstances, how can the gen- 
tleman attribute such motives to the action of 
Democratic Senators? Where is the slightest 
evidence for such an imputation? May be the 
ventieman attributes to others the motives by 
which he himself is governed—that is, a wish to | 
bring in the State under political auspices favor- 
able to his own view of public policy. May be he 


| acted unfairly. 


thinks, by rejecting this constitution, the State || 


may come in under a Republican instead of a 
Democratic banner; for he said her admission was 
only a question of time. I will not say that this is | 


| Statement. I will not be two minutes. 


his object in opposing this bill; but Ido say, for || 


myself, that l ath governed by no such motives as 

he has intimated. I will vote, whenever a State | 
comes here with a constitution republican in form, | 
and with an obligation resting upon me to vote for 

her admission, as this does, for her admission, | 
irrespective of what may be the political cast of 

her Senators and members elect. 1 will neverdo 

wrong that right may afterwards come from it. 

Wrong does not produce such fruits. What you 

plant and sow, nas reap. I will never com- 

mit anacknowledged error, hoping that good will 

come of it. Good ends never justify wrong means 

according to my code of morals. iemealy is the 

best policy in all things. Perhaps most of those 

on the a side of the House who go against 

this bill, do so barely to be in opposition. To | 
such I would say what I once said to a gentle- 
man in my district. When I was going to ad- 
dress the people at a particular place, meeting 
him on the way, I asked him if he was going up 
to the court-house? He said, no; that 1 was go- 
ing to speak, and that he only wanted to know 
what side I was upon to be against it. I said ‘that 
isthe reason you are always in the minority; 
you give me choice of sides upon all questions, 
aud of course I take the best.’’ [Laughter.] Would 
it not be well for gentlemen on that side to con- 
sider the point, barely as a matter of political or 
party tactics? ‘That gentleman was so well pleased 
with the remark that he went and heard me on 
the occasion alluded to, and from that day to this 
has never failed to vote for me. If the opposite 
side will allow me, I will say to them it is bad 
policy in any party to oppose everything barely 
for opposition sake. Let me entreat them not to 
oppose this bill—as some of them do, 1 fear— 
barely because Democrats vote for it. By this 
course, you give us choice of sides in a great 
issue of right. 

One word further, upon another subject, and I | 
call the especial attention of the House to it. It is | 
the objection raised to the constitution of Oregon 
on accountof the alien suffrage feature init. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Zo.iuicorrer, | 
in his report, quotes a part of the decision of the 
Supreme Court, bearing upon the constitutional | 
power of a State so to regulate suffrage within her | 
own limits, but stops right in the middle of asen- | 
tence. I will read first the extract quoted by the | 
gentleman—italics his—and then read the whole 
sentence, as it stands in Chief Justice Taney’s | 
decision in the Dred Scott case: 

“The Constitution has conferred on Congress the right | 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and this right 
is evidently exclusive, and has always been held by this | 
court to be so. Consequently, no State, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, can, by naturalizing an alien, invest | 


him with the rights and ata secured to @ citizen of a 
Slate under the Federal Governinent,”’ &e. 


There the gentleman stops, with the sentence 
unfinished, ata comma. The Chief Justice goes | 
right on with these words— 


“although, so far as the State alone was concerned, he | 
would undoubtedly be entitled to the rights of a citizen, and | 
clothed with all the rights and immunities which the con- 


siete and laws of the State attached to that charac- 
er.’? 


In this the Supreme Court says, and says truly, 
that no State can make an alien by birth acitizen | 
of the United States—that is the exclusive right 
of Congress; but that each State may clothe an 


alien with all the privileges and rights they see || now, that it may be considered as part and parcel | you do but reverse the position o 
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fit, within their own jurisdiction and limits. The | of what | would say on the same points, if my 
right of suffrage, the right to declare who shall | time allowed, to-day. Of the Presidents who, in 
vote at elections, is expressly reserved in the Con- | some form or shape, had given the principle their 
stitution of the United States to each State. This || sanction, either in the Territories or States, on 
Government cannot interfere with that power. It | their admission, | named Washington, the elder 
is the last right I would have the States to sur- |. Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Polk, Fill- 
render; for upon it rest all the great bulwarks | more, and Pierce; and to this list may now be 
of State rights; and, should itever be surrendered, added that of Buchanan, who signed the Minne- 
no vestige of State rights Would remain. sota bill. 

Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. The comments of the My colleague [Mr. Hix] yesterday alluded 
gentleman from Georgia upon that portion of my | to what Mr. Calhoun said on the subject in 1836. 
report would produce the impression that I have | 1 commented upon that, last year. I could not 
'| find that speech of Mr. Calhoun in the Globe, or 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I do not say | any parliamentary record in the country. Ido 
that. I cannot, however, be interrupted. I have | not mean to say that he did not make it, It was 
barely time sufficient-— not made upon the admission of Michigan. It 

Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. But let me make this || was made, if at all, when a measure was up in- 

|, volving the question of suffrage in the Territory, 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Be brief. I |; while Michigan was still in a territorial condi- 
will give you two minutes, but no more. | tion. The speech is said to have been made in 

Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. I was enforcing the || 1836. Michighn was not admitted until 1837. 


| position, as asserted by the court, that a State | Her constitution was similar in this respect to 
| could not confer upon unnaturalized foreigners the || that of Oregon. Mr. Calhoun was then in the 


rights of citizenship, so far as the Federal Gov- | Senate; he did not raise his voice against that fea- 
ernment was concerned; and, therefore, | quoted | ture in it, as far as | have been able to find, Not 
only that portion of the sentence found in the de- | a word fell from him, at that time, on the sub- 
cision, which showed that to be the position of | ject of alien suffrage, that | am aware of. 
the court. That portion of the sentence is this. || Mr. ZOLLICOKFER. Allow me one sentence. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I cannot yield || Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I cannot yield. 
any further. 1 have already read it. Mr. ZOLLICOFFER, Allow me buta single 
Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. Let me add the single || sentence: that sentence is, that I should labor 
remark that, in my report, I distinctly concurred | under great disadvantage, if the gentleman were 
with the court in the remaining portion of that | even disposed to extend to me the courtesy of al- 


| sentence; that, so faras ** the State alone wascon- | lowing me to reply to his points while he helds 
| cerned,’’ the State had the right to confer rights || the floor. Therefore, 1 will not at present ask to 
| of citizenship upon unnaturalized foreigners. do so. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. It would have Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. That I under- 
& » ry E 
been much better understood, if the gentleman || stand very well. The gentleman can reply here- 
* te & : Ae ee 

had quoted the whole of it, and given hisconcur- | after. My time will not allow me to indulge him 
rence in the whole as it stands. And I must be | now. I made the speech I have referred to last 
permitted to say, that in concurring in the whole | year, expecting that it would be replied to; but 
of that decision as it stands, he yields the whole | it remains yet without reply. And | cannot per- 
question. Ifa State has the right to confer upon’) mit my time to-day to be taken up with matters 
aliens all the rights of its own citizens, so far as | there disposed of. 

she is concerned, certainly the right of suffrage Mr. HILL. Let me ask my colleague a ques- 


|| is ineluded. | tion. Is he not aware of the votes given by Mr. 


Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. That is, so far as the | Calhoun, on the Michigan bill, against permitting 
State alone is concerned. alicn suffrage in that State? It was on the mo- 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Exactly. The || tion of Mr. Clay. 
State has the exclusive control of the right of suf- || Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. What year? 
frage within her limits and under her laws, ac- || Mr. HILL. In 1836. 
cording to the decision of the Supreme Court. || Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Yes; 1 know 
She can say who may vote forall her officers; who || of his votes alluded to in 1836.. Michigan was 
for Governor and who for her State Senate and | then a Territory. I repeat again, that on the ad- 
who for her House of Representatives; and then || mission of Michigan asa St«te next year, Mr. 
_ the Constitution of the United States expressly | Calhoun said nothing aga‘x- he alien-suffrage 
provides that the members of this House shall be | feature in her State constitutwn, that I know of. 
chosen or voted for by those in each State who, || He may still have been against it. 
by the constitution and laws of each State, are || But one word further in reply to my colleague 
entitled to vote for the most numerous branch of || as to Mr. Calhoun’s position on this subject: 
the State Legislature. In admitting that each State || Whatever he may have said on it, or however he 
may allow an alien to vote for members of the |) may have voted on it in 1836, yet in 1848, he was 
_ most numerous branch of their own Legislature , || on the committee that reported the celebrated Clay- 
the gentleman yields this entire question. The || ton compromise, which provided a government for 
language in Chief Justice Taney’s decision imme- | this very Territory of Oregon, and that bill con- 
| diately preceding that quoted by the geatleman || tained this very alien suffrage clause in it. Mr. 
in his report, is in these words: || Calhoun voted for the bill with this clause in itin 
| the Senate. I have the record by me. It is not 


* Nor have the several States surrendered the power of || : . 
conferring these rights and privileges, by adopting the Con- || of 80 much importance what he said or how he 
stitution of the United States. Each State may still confer || voted in 1836, when the question was first started, 
them upon an alien, or any one it thinks proper, or upon || ag how he voted twelve years afterwards, and 


any class or description of persons; yet he would not be a || , . . : : ‘ 
citizen in the sense in which that word is used in the Con after mature investigation Here is his vote in 


stitution of the United States, nor entitled to sue as such, || 1848. | put ‘that against his speech and his vote 
| in one of its courts, nor to the privileges and immunities of || in 183%, and let all go to the country with my col- 
a citizen in the other States. The rights which he would | league’s comments. I shall be content. 
acquire would be restricted to the State which gave them.”’ | Now, Mr. Speakers on another and entirely 
Then comes the gentleman’s quotation. - And || different aspect of this question, | have something 
from the whole, the principle is clear, that each || special to say to another side of the House—a 
State may, if she chooses, confer the right of cit- || distinct class in it. I mean the members coming 
izenship within her own limits and jurisdiction, } from slaveholding States. There is evidently a 
upon an alien. But, without naturalization under || feeling of opposition in that quarter to the admis- 
the laws of the United States, this will not give | sion of Oregon, from a reluctanee and manifest 
him the right of citizenship in any respect out- || indisposition to increase the number of what are 
side of that State. In it, his rights of citizenship | called free States. This arises from an appre- 
may be as full and complete as those of the native || hension that, with the loss of the balance of power, 
born. ihe rights of our section apon constitutional ques- 
But I did not intend to argue this point. I did || tions will be less secure. This may be so. It 
| that at the last session, on the Minnesota bill. In | does not, however, necessarily follow. But that 
that argument, | gave the history of this question | balance is already gone—lost by causes beyond 
of alien suffrage in the Territories. I have nothing || your or my control. There is no prospect of its 
| to add to what I then said. 1 barely refer to it || ever being regained; and, in a that ground, 


our sectional 
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opponents on the other side of the House. [know nations, would require time; but in all would be the nineteenth century upon this continent to solye 
it is the tendency of power to encroach; but let | found alike astonishing results. | As I behold its workings in the past and at the Are we 
e us look to the security which rests upon =. This progress, sir, is not to be arrested. It will || present, while I am not sanguine, yet I am hope patriou 
| ciple, rather than upon numbers. The citadelof goon. The end is not yet. There are persons || ful of ite successful solution. The most joyous load of 
a our defense is principle sustained by reason, now living who will see over a hundred million || feeling of my heart is the earnest hope that it will we une 
ih truth, honor, and justice. Let us, therefore, do | human beings within the present boundaries of || for the future, move on as peacefully, prosper. | know 
3 / 4 justice, though the heavens fall. the United States, to say nothing of future exten- | ously, and brilliantly, as it has in the past, If se Congre 
a Let us not do an indirect wrong, for fear that | sion, and perhaps double the number of States we || then we shall exhibit a moral and political spec. to sho’ 
‘Ai the recipient from our hands of what is properly | now have, should the'Union last. For myself, | tacle to-the world something like the prophetic do not 
/ due will turn upon us and injure us. Statesmen | say to you, my southern colleagues on this floor, || vision of Ezekiel, when he saw a number of dis- may he 
in the line of duty should never consult their fears. | that I do not apprehend danger to our constitu- || tinct beings or living creatures, each with a sepa- thing ! 
Where duty leads, there we may never fear to tional rights from the bare fact of increasing the || rate and distinct organism, having the functions that 1 
tread. In the political world, great events and || number of States with institutions dissimilar to || of life within itself, all of one external likeness tion, ta 
changes are rapidly crowding upon us. Tothese | ours. The whole governmental fabric of the Uni- || and all, at the same time, mysteriously connected ever 0 
we should not be insensible. As wise men, we ted States is based and founded upon the idea of || with one common animating spirit pervading the Repre: 
should not attempt to ignore them. We need  dissimiliarity in the institutions of the respective || Whole, so that when the common spirit moved perous 
not close our eyes, and suppose the sun willcease | members. Principles, not numbers, are our pro- || they all moved; their appearance and their work public 
to shine because we see not the light. Let us | tection. When these fail, we have, like all other || being, as it were, a wheel in the middle of a whee|- occast 
/ rather, with eyes and minds wide awake, look | people, who, knowing their rights, dare maintain || and whithersoever the common spirit went, thither our ch 
H around us and see where we are, whence we have | them, nothing to rely upon but the justice of our || the others went, all going together; and when the that d 
F come, and where we shall soon Be, borne along , cause, ourown right arms and stout hearts. With | went, he heard the noise of their motion like the marke 
‘ by the rapid, swift, and irresistible car of time. these feelings and this basis of action, whenever || noise of great waters, as the voice of the Almighty, ing qu 
2 This immense territory to the west has to be peo- 1] i 


any State comes and asks admission, as Oregon || Should our experiment succeed, such will be oyr be sal 


pled. Itis now peopling. New States are fast does, 1 am prepared to extend her the hand of || exhibition—a machinery of Government so intri- tingul 

" growing up; and others, not yet in embryo, will welcome, without looking into her constitution || cate, so complicated, with so many separate and resem! 

, s00n spring into existence. Progress and devel- || further than to see that it is republican in form, || distinct parts, so many independent States, each that | 

| opment mark everything in nature—human so- | upon our well-known American models. || perfect in the attributes and functions of sover- regart 

eo cieties, as well as everything else. Nothing in the When aggression comes, if come it ever shall, | cignty, within its own jurisdiction, all, neverthe- comm 

ee! physical world is still; lifeand motionareinevery- | then the end draweth nigh. Then, if in my day, || less, united under the control of a common di- under 
A thing: so in the mental, moral, and political. ‘The | [ shall be for resistance, open, bold, and defiant. | recting power for external objects and purposes, 

be earth is never still. The great central orbisever | I know of no allegiance superior to that duc the |; may natural enough seem novel, strange, and in- ATRA 

moving. Progressis the universal law governing || hearthstones of the homestead. This I say toall. || explicable to the philosophers and crowned heads ef 


all things—animate as well as inanimate. Death 
itself is but the beginning of a new life in a new 
form. Our Government and institutions are sub- 


of the world. ‘ 
It is for us, and those who shall come after us, 
to determine whether this grand experimental SPE 


I lay no claim to any sentiment of nationality not | 
founded upon the patriotism of a true heart, and 
| know of no such patriotism that does not center 


operation; we have now not less than twenty-six | 


rights of the people of the respective States. By | 





thousand miles—more than enough to encircle the } our system, each State, however great the num- 
globe—and at a cost of more than one thousand || ber, has the absolute right to regulate all its in- 
million dollars. At that time, Professor Morse || ternal affairs as she pleases, subject only to her 
was engaged in one of the rooms of this Capitol | obligauons under the Constitution of the United 
in experimenting on his unperfected idea of aa States. With this limitation, the people of Massa- 
electric telegeaph—and there was as much doubt | chusetts have the perfect right to do as they please 
about his success, as there isat present about the || upon all matters relating to their internal policy; 
Atlantic cable—but now there are more than || the people of Ohio have the right to do the same; 
thirty-five thousand miles in extent of these iron || the people of Georgia the same; of California 
nerves sent forth in every direction through the || the same; and so with all the rest. 

land, connecting the most distant points, and Such is the machinery of our theory of self- 





uniting all together as if under the influence of a_| government by the people. This is the great nov- | 


common living sensorium. This is but a glance |, elty of our peculiar system, involving a principle 
at the surface; to enter within and take the range | unknown to the ancients, an idea never dreamed 
of other matters—schools, colleges, the arts, and || of by Aristotle or Plato. The union of several 
various mechanical and industrial pursuits, which || distinct, independentcommunites upon this basis, 


add to the intelligence, wealth, and prosperity of is a new principle in human governments. It is 
a people, and mark their course in Le history of | now a problem in experiment for the people of 











To our friends upon this side of the House, let 
me say, if you cannot vote for the bill, assist us 
in having it voted upon asitis. Put on no riders. 
Give us no side blows. Aid in keeping them off. 
Lei the measure stand or fall upon its merits. If 
you cannot vote for the bill, vote against it just 
as it stands. 

I see my time is nearly out, and I cannot go 
into the discussion of other branches of the ques- 
tion; but may | not make an appeal to all sides 
of the House to come up to do their duty to- 
day? I have spoken of the rapid development 
of our country and its progress in all its material 
resources Is it true that the inieilectual and 
moral development of our country has not kept 
pace with its physical? Has our political body 
outgrown the heads and hearts of those who are 
to govern it? Is it so, that this Thirty-Fifth Con- 
gress is unequal to the great mission before it’ 


: 
pS 
| 
i ject to this all-pervading power. The past won- at home. Like the enlarging circle upon the sur- || problem shall be worked out; not by quarreling 
: derfully exemplifies its influence, and gives us | face of smooth waters, however, this can and will, | amongst ourselves; not by doing injustice to any; 
; some shadows of the future. if unobstructed, extend to the utmost limits of a || not by keeping out any particular class of States; 
This is the sixteenth session that I have been | common country. Such is my nationality—such | but by each State remaining a separate and dis- 
x here, and within that brief space of fifteen years, | my sectionalism—such my patriotism. Our fathers || tinct political organism within itself—all bound 
me we have added six States to the Union—lacking | of the South joined your fathers of the North | together for general objects, under a common Fed- The 
but one of being more than half of the original | in resistance to a common aggression from their | eral head; as it were, a wheel within a wheel wn 
oF thirteen. Upwards of twelve hundred thousand | fatherland; and if they were justified in rising to | Then the number may be multiplied without limit; M 
square miles of territory—a much largerarea than | right a wrong inflicted by a parent country, how |, and then, indeed, may the nations of the earth M 
was possessed by the whole United States at the | much more ought we, should the necessity ever || look on in wonder at our career; and when they in th 
time of the treaty of peace in 1783—have been come, to stand justified before an enlightened || hear the noise of the wheels of our progress in teres 
added to our domain. At this time the area of our || world, in righting a wrong from eventhose wecall | achievement, in development, in expansion, in whi 
Republic is greater than that of any five of the | brothers. Thatnecessity, I trust, will nevercore. | glory, and renown, it may well appear to them rank 
greatest Powers in Europe all combined; greater What is to be our future, 1 do not know. I || notunlike the noise of great euiaasihe very voice we | 
than that of the Roman Empire in the brightest | have no taste for indulging in speculations about || of the Almighty—Vozx populi! Vor Dei! [Great furtl 
days of her glory; more extensive than were | it. I would not, if 1 could, raise the vail that | applause in the galleries, and on the floor.) intel 
Alexander’s dominions when he stood on the || wisely conceals it from us. ‘ Sufficient unto the || he SPEAKER. If the applause in the galle- in U 
Indus, and wept that he had no more worlds to | day is the evil thereof,’ is a good precept in | ries is repeated, the Chair will order the galleries and 
conquer. Such is our present position; nor are | everything pertaining to human action. The evil | to be cleared. rapl 
we yet at the end of our acquisitions. | L would not anticipate; I would rather strive to || Many Mempers. It was upon the floor. 

Our internal movements, within the same time, || prevent its coming; and one way, in my judg- || Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. One or two eral 
have not been less active in progress and develop- || ment, to prevent it, is, while here, in all things to || other matters only I wish to allude to. These and 
ment than those external. A bare glance atthese | do what is right and proper to be done under | relate mainly to amendments. I trust that every pow 
will suffice. Our tonnage, when I first came to | the Constitution of the United States; nothing | friend of this bill will unite and vote down every cou 
Congress, was but a little over two million; now | more, and nothing less. Our safety, as wellasthe || amendment. It needs no amendment. Oregon that 
itis upwards of five million, more than double. | prosperity of all parts of the country, so long as || has nothing to do with Kansas, and should in no in t 
Our exports of domestic manufactures were only | this Government lasts, lies mainly ina strict con- | way be connected with her. To remand her back, larg 
eleven million dollars in round numbers; now | formity to the laws of its existence. Growth is || as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mar- ues 
they are upwards of thirty million. Our exports | one of these. The admission of new States, is one || sHALL] proposes, to compel her to regulafe suf- rail 
of deahetin produce, staples, &c., were then un- | of the objects expressly provided for. How are | frage as we may be disposed to dictate, would be and 
der one hundred million dollars; now they are they to come in? With justsuch constitutions as | but going back to the old attempt to impose con- hay 
upwards of three hundred million! The amount | the people in each may please to make for them- || ditions upon Missouri. There is no necessity for cor 
of coin in the United States, was at that time | selves, so it is republican in form. This is the || any census, if we are satisfied, from all the evi- not 
about one hundred million; now it exceeds three | ground the South has ever stood upon. Let us | dence before us, that there are sixty thousand tha 
hundred million. The cotton crop then was but || not abandon it now. It is founded upon a prin- || inhabitants there. Florida was admitted without ste 
fifty-four million; now it is upwards of one hun- || ciple planted in the compact of Union itself; and | a census. Texas was admitted, with two mem- cor 
dred and sixty million dollars. We had then || more essential to us than all others besidcs; that || bers on this floor, withouta census. So was Cal- uo 
not more than five thousand miles vf railroad in | is, the equality of the States, and the reserved || ifornia. cor 
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Are we progressing in everything but mind and 
patriotism ? Has destiny cast upon us a heavier | 
load of duty than we are able to perform? Are | 
we unequal to the task assigned us? | trust not. | 
| know U is sometimes said in the country that | 
Congress has degenerated. It is for us this day 
to show whether it is true or not. For myself, I 
do not believe it, It may be that the esprit du corps 
may have some influence on my judgment. Some- 
ching may be pardoned to that. But still I feel 
that | address men of as much intelligence, reflec- | 
tion, talent, integrity, virtue, and worth, as I have 
ever met in this Hall; men not unfit to be the | 
Representatives of this great, growing, and pros- 
perous Confederacy. The only real fitness for any 
public station is to be up to the requirements of the 
occasion, Whatever that be. Letus, then, vindicate 
our characters as fit legislators to-day; and, with | 
that dignity and decorum which have sv signally 
marked our proceedings upon other great, excit- 
ing questions before, and which, whatever may || 
be said of our debates, may be claimed as a dis- 
tinguished honor for the present House of Rep- 
resentatives, let us do the work assigned us with 
that integrity of purpose which discharges duty || 
regardless of consequences, and with a patriotism | 
commensurate with the magnitude of the subject 
under all its responsibilities. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
OTHER NATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. ELIJAH WARD, | 
OF NEW YORK, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. WARD said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: Having the honor to represent | 
in this honorable body a constituency vitally in- | 
terested in the progress of commerce, an element | 
which has enabled our country to attain a high | 
rank among the nations of the world, and to which 
we must be chiefly indebted in the future for its 
further growth and increased power, | feel adeep | 
interest in all subjects which seem likely to aid || 
in the development of our commercial greatness, | 
and in maintaining the supremacy which we are 
rapidly acquiring. . 

Our vast extent of territory, its fertility, min- 
eral and other resources, the energy of the people, 
and the great amount of capital employed, are | 
powerful levers in advancing the prosperity of the | 
country; but the history of the past demonstrates 
that no one element has had so greatan influence | 
in the extension of commerce, and contributed so || 
largely to our national wealth, as increased facili- | 
ties for annihilating space and time by means of | 
railroads and canal communications. The utility | 
and importance of these modes of transportation || 
have been fully demonstrated. Railroads are of 
comparatively recent origin, their introduction | 
not exceeding twenty-seven years since. Within | 
that period England has expended £300,C00,000 
sterling, and the United States $1,070,000,000, in 
constructing railroads. Canals attracted the atten- 
uon ofthe ancients. The best authenticated ac- 
counts of ancient Egypt represent ‘* that coun- | 
try intersected by canals conveying the waters of | 
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| binding the Union by ligaments of a common in- 


| continually directed their attention to the best means of 
| Opening an artificial way. ‘Ihe greatutility of such an un- 
dertaking became still more evident towards the latter part | 


| Indian ocean, as well as the discovery of Australia, and the 
| oceanic communication. Various points of Central America 


| fornia by the United States, and the commercial activity || * : : 
| which resulted from the working of the gold fields, so im- || ing problems are not so difficult, of solution, as to 
mediately followed by a similar discovery of the precious | 
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} 
Italy, France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Eng- || her splendor and commercial rule to the same 
land and other countries; but it was reserved for | cause. Ata laterday, when the discovery of the 
the State of New York to excel all other Powers | passage by the Cape of Good Hope had been 
in connecting the waters of the Hudson with Lake | made by the Portuguese, they held the key to the 
Erie, by means of the Erie canal. East. The trade with India in silks, fine cottons, 
My associations with mercantile men, my res- || linens, spices, and myrrh, gave to Portugal such 


| idence in the commercial metropolis, have long |, a supremacy in Europe, that her rival, Spain, fit- 


since induced me to examine with the greatest | ted out the expedition which bore the discoverer 
attention projects that proposed to develop in- | of this continent to our shores. It did not result 
tercommunication. The construction of canals in| in the discovery of the passage so ardently de- 
the several States, of lines of railroads leading to | sired, and there was almost as muchedisappoint- 
all parts of the country, the introduction of our | ment felt that a way to India was not found, as 
steam marine and the many lines of clipper and || there was joy at the discovery of America. 

other sailing ships, induces me to believe’ that When the Dutch, half a century or more later, 
much more may be done beneficially in this direc- |. (Prescott and Helpes,) secured a portion of the 
tion. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, || Indian trade, they, too, reaped the benefits and 


| Charleston, and the other sea-coast cities and | shared in the immense gains. a Se Eng- 
0 


towns, as well as those in the interior, attest the | 


land disputed with Portugal and Holland for this 
benefits of railroads and canals, interlinking and 


trade; fierce and bloody wars were waged; and 
history now records the unrivaled extent of Eng- 
terest too strong to be severed. Appreciating the || lish commerce, which has vastly contributed to 
advantages to the country that result frag the || her power. During the lasi few years we have 


| home and foreign trade, it becomes important to | been disputing with her for this trade, and we 
| facilitate that trade in every proper manner. 


|| have in part succeeded; but if we desire further 
With a view to increase commercial intercourse, | gains in this respect, we must place ourselves in 
by diminishing the traveling distance from the || a central geographical position by making a pas- 
Atlantic to the Pacific ports, the subject ofa ship || sage through the isthmus. 
canal is assuming an importance commensurate || Nations have made great sacrifices to secure 
with its merits. No project of higher moment or || the benefits of this commerce. The most recent 
greater magnitude has been presented to the coun- | illustration may be found in the late Russian war, 
try. which, stripped of its pretended objects, and the 
“‘ When, in 1513, Vasco Nuiiez first beheld, from the | Varied phrases of diplomacy, may be regarded as 
heights of Darien, the shores of the Pacific, its near prox- | & Struggle for the control in the Indies and the 
imity to the Atlantic could not fail to render evident the || trade of that country; for, by possessing Con- 
importance of @ water communication between the two stantinople Russia would have had a transit by 
oceans. Long and vainly did the Spaniards seek for a natural | ae . 
channel, which might facilitate their passage to the Indies, the peninsula to the Persian gulf and the Red 
and when forced to abandon all hope in its existence, they || sea, and thence, by channels of communication 
now open, into the Indian ocean. 
Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that no one, 
of the eighteenth century, which witnessed the rising im- || familiar with the subject and the sources of com- 
portance of Hindostan, of China, and of the islands of the || mercial strength and power, can justly doubt the 
numerous islands of the Pacific. The length of time re importance and utility of an inter-oceanic come 
quired, and the danger incurred, in doubling the two tem- munication, by a of - ship-canal. . The main 
pestuous capes, by which alone the passage could be ef- || point to be determined is, whether it is feasible; 
fected, served continually to keep attention fixed on the | has any route been discovered that science, skill, 
inestimable advantages which would accrue from an inter- || and energy, can overcome, within such a cost as 
were, therefore, surveyed, and plans were proposed for ex- 1] to make its prosecution and completion practica- 
ecuting this most desirable enterprise ; but the difficuities | ble? While the subject has occupied attention for 
to be overcome appeared almost insurmountable, and most || several generations, more recent elaborate explo- 
of the projects have been tacitly abandoned. .,, || rations and surveys indicate only five or six routes 
But within the last few years, the acquisition of Cali- as at all practicab e. Inthis connection, engineer- 
( obtain the capital required in the experiments and 
metal in Australia, and the consequent rapid development | accomplishment. ‘The routes to which public 
of trade with that continent; the extension of commercial | . 
enterprise throughout the whole of the Pacific and the In- || attention has been drawn are: 1. Tehuantepec; 
dian oceans; all concur in rendering the realization of this || 2. Honduras; 3. Nicaragua; 4. Panama; 5. San 
project indispensable.”’—Kelley’s paper, read before the || Miguel; 6. Chip o; and 7. The Atrato. 
Institute of Civil Engineers, London, 1855. || In examining the several routes, my attention 
If a passage through the isthmus can be made, || has been particularly attracted to the Atrato for 
thousands of ships and vessels of all classes with || its practicability; and more especially, because it 
their cargoes would pass through it from and to || can be constructed without locks, and at much 
every clime; it would save thousands of miles in | less cost, for the same sized canal, than at any 
sailing distance, weeks and months of time, and | other point. These routes | propose briefly to 
the difficulties and dangers of the Capes of Good || examine. 
Hope and the Horn be avoided. It would open ]. The Tehuantepec route commences on the 
to our merchants new fields for enterprise and |, Bay of Vera Cruz, in longitude 21° from Wash- 
rich markets for their wares and the various pro- || ington, and, crossing the dividing ranges of the 
ductions of the country. || water sheds of the continent, extends to the Pu- 
It has been carefully estimated that fourteen || ebla of Tehuantepec, on the Pacific. The dis- 
thousand miles between New York and San Fran- | tance is one hundred and eighty-six miles, and 
cisco, and ten thousand miles to China, India, Ja- || the summit level at the pass of Nisi Correjor is 
pan, and the Sandwich Islands, British Australia, | eight hundred and fifty-five above the level of the 
the Dutch, English and French East Indies, New || sea. The topographical features of the country 


the Nile tothe more distant parts of the country, || Zealand, the Russian American possessions, the | area great general slope from the sea, on either 


partly for the purposes of — and partly for | 
navigation. The efforts made by the old Egyp- 


tian monarchs and by the Pwlemies to construct 


| 
acanal between the Red sea and the Nile are well || 


known, and evince the high sense whieh they en- | 


tertained of the importance of this species of com- | 


canal to connect the Red sea with the Mediter- 


|| and Peru, or nearly in this ratio, may be saved 


coasts of Central America on the Pacific, Chili || side, to the summit, which is nearer to the Pa- 
| cific than to the Atlantic. 
on every outward voyage our ships make, and || No water exists at a sufficient elevation to op- 
the same distance on the return. || erate a canal with locks, even if locks were not 
The attainment of such great results would give || objectionable, as they are, where they can be dis- 
an extraordinary impulse to the commerce of the | pensed with; and to make an open cut from sea 
to sea would cost, as nearly as I have been able 
to learn, over a thousand million dollars. 


from the time of the discovery of this continent, 





munication.’? This work was intended for a ship United States and other nations. Mr. Chairman, 
i| 


ranean, (McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary.) 


and the route has been examined and surveyed and 


a short passage to the East has been constantly | The data upon which my conclusions are 


he discovered the New World. The commercial || neers. This line, although favorable for a railroad 


This locality is now attracting public attention, 1 desired ; oo Columbus was seeking for when |, founded was collected by the Government engi- 
1} 


found to present no difficulty that cannot be re- 


history of the past shows that whatever country || —a point which I do not question—=still it is not, 





moved. The French projectors of the Suez canal | 


_ has hitherto controlled the trade of the East, has | in my judgment, adapted for a stip-canal. Since 


contemplate its reopening, or the construction of || invariably held, for the time being, the greatest | accurate surveys were made, its practicability, I 


& parallel line connecting the two seas, which, if 
carried into effect, would be of great benefit to 
commerce. Canals have been constructed in 





| commercial power in the world. In ancient times, | 
Carthage and Alexandria controlled the trade of 
the land of spices and frankincense. Venice owed 


believe, has not been urged. j 
2. The Hondurasline lies eastward of the Balize, 
and runs in nearly a southerly direction across 
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the isthmus known as Baya Honda, from Puerto 
Cabella to Fonseca. The length of the route is 
one hundred and sixty miles, and the summit 
level is two thousand six hundred and eighty-one 
feet above the sea. Notwithstanding that, the 
rivers Humuya and Goascoran interlock, and 
their head waters pass one another, still the sup- 
ply is very little, and the great height of the sum- 
mit would require at least one hundred and Sixty | 
locks of great magnitude, and enormously costly. 
I therefore consider this line out of the question 
for canalization; for a railroad it is practicable. 

3. Nicaragua. This route has been very much 
discussed, and in point of desirability for a water 
communication between the oceans, is undoubt- 
edly next best to the Atrato, but is much inferior 
to it, for the reasons which | will hereafter pre- 
sent. At this place an elevation of one aaiael 
and twenty-two feet has to be overcome, and, 
according to the most approved plans, at least 
thirty locks would be necessary. Water here is 
abundant on the summit, and at the Atlantic ter- 
minus there is a good harbor; buton the Pacific 
a harbor must be constructed at Breto, or in that 
vicinity, in order to make the communication com- 
plete. 

If the use of locks was not greatly disadvan- 
tageous, the Nicaragua line would claim our 
warmest support; but the difficulty and danger of 
elevating great ships tothe height of one hundred 
and twenty-two feet, and then lowering them 
again every Umea passage is to be made from one 
ocean to another, must be apparent. Locks offer | 
serious objection to such navigation; each lock of 
a canal is nearly similar to a dry dock, and thirty 
would have to be passed each way: in addition, 
there is the difficulty and uncertainty attending 
the use of locks, arising from the failure of the 
gates thatinclose them, which, in thiscase, would 
number one hundred and twenty, if the locks were 
single lifis, which are most desirable, The cost 
of keeping such mechanical structures in repair 
would be great. The risk arising to vessels from 
striking against them is to be regarded, and the 
probability ef occasional delay in them, when out 
of repair, is to be taken into consideration. 

At Nicaragua, the cost of constructing a work 
equal in width and depth, would be more than at 
the Atrato, IL am aware that plans have been 
made, the estimated cost of which would be less 
than is contemplated at the Atrato; but these 
plans propose a canal of much Jess depth and 
width, and insufficient to do the trade required, 
1 am confident, from the estimates that have been 
made—and I speak from a Knowledge of the case 
—that the same sized canal, even with locks, | 
which would materially reduce its working capa- 
city, cannot be built at Nicaragua for the same 
price as at the Airato. 

4. Panama route. Upon this line a railroad is 
now in successful operauion. It is undoubtedly 
one of the most desirable lines, if not the best 
route, fora railroad crossing the Isthmus; it is but 
forty-seven and a half miles long, and good har- 
bors exist ateither end. But for purposes of a | 
canal, its disadvantages may be summed up ina 
tew words. Forty-two miles must be canalized; 
ships must be lifted two hundred and fifty-seven 
feet. At thiselevation there is not sufficient water 
to feed the canal, and water must be collected in 
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: | 
largest man-of-war and merchant ships; and no 


locks or other impediments are required. 

This route that I have reference to, lies in the 
Republic of New Granada, in the province of 
Choco, and may be found between the seventh 
and eighth degrees of north latitude, ard the sev- 
enty-seventh and seventy-eighth degrees of west 
longitude from Greenwich. 


It begins at a good | 


harbor at the mouths of the Atrato river, in the | 
Bay of Candilaria, thence ascends the Atrato river | 


to one of its affluents. 


In the early part of the present century, the | 


venerable and remarkably far-sighted Baron Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt, in his ‘Essays Politique,” 
in describing the various routes that probably ex- 
isted for forming inter-oceanic navigation, desig- 
nated the line of the valley of the Atrato river, 
as worthy of particular consideration, Humboldt 
came to this conclusion at this early period, from 
having personally examined this and the other 


proposed routes; and in his various writings, he | 
urgesghe merits of this particular line. The tran- | 
sit routes at Honduras and Tehuantepec, the ca- | 
noe navigation at the lake Nicaragua, and the | 
mule route at Panama, however, for many years | 


drew off the attention of commercial men and 
ones from the route In question. 


n 1850, General T. De Mosquera, ex-President | 
of the country, in a work entitled, ‘*Physical and | 
Political Geography of New Granada,”’ drew at- | 
tention again to the valley of the Atrato, and a | 


Oo 


citizen of the State of New York, (Mr. Freder- | 
'ick M. Kelley,) appreciating the vast benefits to | 
be derived to his own city, the country, and the | 
world, from any good route across the Isthmus, | 


but more particularly from any that could be made 
available for purposes of canalization, learning 
the views of Humboldt, and all that Mosquera 
could inform him relative to this locality, determ- 
ined in 1853, as a mere matter of public utility, 


and without any immediate hope of personal ad- | 


vantage, with scarcely the remotest prospect of 
self-aggrandizement, to fit out an expedition at 
his own expense, and have surveys made, to see 
if the impressions of the illustrious men I have 
named, were founded in fact or otherwise. 

The first surveys were made up the river Atrato 


and over the dividing isthmus, and down the river | 


San Juan, upon the line of a small canoe canal, 


| more properly a ditch, that the priests of the mis- | 
sion of San Puebla had caused the natives to dig, | 
_many years ago, and through which canoes laden 


with the gold and merchandise of the surround- 


ing countries passed, at times, at high water, from 
| one ocean to the other. This line did not present 


reservoirs in the mountaics, and brought sixty- | 
one miles through a trench of more than one hun- || 


dred and fifty feet deep. 
locks would be required. 
tempied, the quantuty of material to be removed 

would be equal to over three times what is neces- | 


Even then, thirty-six 


sary atthe Atrato, anda lock on the Pacific would || 


be indispensable. 
5, San Mieuel, There have been various ex- 


plorauons made at San Miguel under the direc- 
uons of the engineers of the Government of the 
United States, Great Britain, Spain, and Holland; 
but no line atall proper for a ship-canal has yet 
been discovered. 

6. Chipo. This route has only been surveyed 
on the Atlantic coast; and the range of mountains | 
(Cordilleras) seem to render it not available for 
the parpose of a ship-canal at chis point. 

7. The Atrato. This proposed canal is through 
au open cut fromthe sea to che waters of a navi- | 
gable river, having sufficient depth to float the | 


i 
| 


| great problem. 


such favorable features as were anticipated; but, 
nothing daunted, three other expeditions, making 
four in all up to that period, were fitted out with 
praiseworthy zeal, by the same individual. They, 
however, all merely added to our geographical 
knowledge of this highly interesting poruon of 
our continent, 

The fourth expedition, at nearly the close of 
the third year of the researches, gave some slight 
promise of success, having learned from the tra- 
ditions of the natives, that low ground existed 
near the seventy-seventh parallel; but owing to 
circumstances they could not control, they were 
compelled to return without making any very 
important discoveries. The data they furnished, 
however, was the key to future success. 

Another expedition was started and iatrusted to 


an experienced explorer, with directions to search 
If an open cut is at- | 


in the vicinity of the locality before indicated as 
practicable. The dense growth of underbrush, 
and the gigantic forests that cover the entire face 
of the country, made the work of exploration te- 
dious and difficult; but after an absence of several 
months the party returned with the tidings thata 
route had been discovered and surveyed, by which 
a canal could be built, to connect the waters of the 
Auantic and Pacific oceans without locks, and at 
such a cost as to be commercially available. No 
speculations, however, were gone into; sober, 
serious reflection seemed to indicate that, before 
any public demonstrauon was made, the surveys 
should be verified by aGovernment corps. Years 
had been occupied, and a large amount ef mone 
expended by a private individual to solve this 
he surveys being completed, 
r. Kelley proceeded to Europe with the result. 
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Ho. or Reps, 


Iask,to submit, inhisown language, 
abroad. He says: 


“ T went to England, and submitted my plans and 
to the Royal Geographical Society of Loudon an 
British Institution of Civil Eagineers. 1 invited the searc 
ing criticism of those most competent to judge in dhomen > 
counuy. I went to France, and, knowing how dee sap er 
terest the Emperor Napoleon bad taken in the emt we 
similar enterprises, and how profound a knowledge a 
displayed of the general subject, at a time when cor bad 
views were confined toa very limited circle, I taid my As = 
and surveys before his Imperial Majesty, and invited Chee 
consideration, in the most public manner, the highest i. 
ence in the service of the Government and pcople of ao 7 
I went to Berlin, and frankly explained to that iNustrious 
sage, the pioneer of all scientific knowledge of Ceanrat 
America, the geveral views which f entertained, anq the 
nature of the evidence by which they had been confirmed 
In those three enlightened countries I was not treated as » 
stranger. There was a grandeur in the design of which 1 
was the bearer, a dignity in the mission with whiel | Was 
charged, that won tor me courtesies, which, on mere 
sonal grounds, no stranger, going to Europe for the first time 
could have antucipated or claimed. From the Einperoy of 
the French, from Lord Clarendon, from Sir Roderick Mu¢ 
chison, from Baron Humboldt, from Rear- Admiral Beeciy 
from Robert Stephenson, Admiral Fitzroy, and the mey- 
bers geverally of the Royal Society and Institute, | received 
great kindness ; and, what was of more importance, they 
applied to my plans and reports, in a catholic and courteous 
spirit, but with the rigid exactness due to science and their 
own high reputations, those tests suggested and fortified py 
their great experience. A friendless and unknown Amer 
can citizen Was treated by these men as though he was q 
brother, not because he was eminent in science, but be- 
cause they recognized in him the zeal, the prophetic hope 
and self-devotion which are ever the bandimaids of gej- 
ence.’’— Kelley’s Atrato Ship-Canal Pamphlet. 


The important results thus far attained were 
brought to the attention of the Thirty-Fourih 
Congress at its second session. Appreciating the 
efforts made, and the great results to flow from 
interoceanic communication, an appropriation was 
made by this Government for a verification of the 
surveys to which I have alluded. Congress au- 
thorized the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
under direction of the President, to detail officers 
for the survey and have. the verification made, 
The Navy Departmeut selected Lieutenant Cra- 
ven, and the War Department detailed Lieutenant 
Michler, of the topographical engineers. These 
officers, upon their return, proceeded to prepare 
their reports; and the result of the expedition will 


his reception 


reports 
d to the 


per- 


probably be laid before Congress at the present 


session. While I am not able to give the detail 
of the survey, I am suffjciently informed to state 
that their reports will confirm the physical facts 


-as represented, including harbors, rivers, rock 


and earth excavation, and the general character 


-and quantity of material to be removed to form 
| the canal, upon which the former estimate of the 


cost of this work was based. This estimate of 
cost had been computed by several experienced 
engineers in this country. 

By the proceedings of the institution of engi- 
neers of London for 1858, I find that body—per- 
haps as competent as any in the world to judge— 


_indorses the estimates made by our own engi- 


| 
i 


| 


neers. I have also seen the wriiten express.ons 
of many able and intelligent American engineers 
on the subject; letters trom distinguished engi- 
neers—Robert Stephenson, George Rennie, aud 
other English and French engineers of eminence, 
verifying the estimates made for the work in this 
country. In April and May, 1856, the Royal 
Geographical Society, at Mr. Kelley’s request, 
discussed this question at great length, and took 
very decided ground in favor of the work being 
done. The President, who was Minister to Eng- 
land while Mr. Kelley was abroad, did all in his 
power to advance this great measure, and sug- 
gested the application to the United States for 
verification. The French Emperor also appointed 
a commission to examine the plans and surveys, 
and they reported favorably to him, who, | learn, 
expressed a willingness to unite with Englaad 
and the United States.in building the canal. The 
lans were submitted to Baron Humboldt, and 
118 approval obtained. 

Mr. Chairman, having drawn the attention of 
this honorable body to the subject of ship ca- 
nals, briefly referred to the various odors, and 
given a rapid sketch of the Atrato, I would now 
refer to the benefit which the commerce of this 
country and other nations will derive from such & 
channel of communication from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific oceans. I have already alluded to the 
great saving in traveling distance, and refer to 
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ne appendix for the detail. The first influence 


» would be from the supply of a colony of work- | 
nen consuming the breadstuffs, manufactures, | 
shat -o, and other products of the United States, 
during the construction of the work. 
| find, by official statistics, that the total tonnage | 
ned by the United States, that would use this 
owned D} ; Ph agp 
canal, if constructed, is 1,857,485 tons. The car- | 
coos are valued at $100,294,687, and the ships at 
<99,874,250; making a total amountof value afloat, 
‘longing to the United States, of $193,168,937. 
This includes the whale fishery, but not the 
vecious metals from California. Upon this basis, || 
taking the diminution of time asa basis, the ben- || 
efit by the gain in sailing distance from one part | 
of the world to the other, by the Atrato canal, || 
estimating the saving by insurance, interest on | 
money, wages of men, freight, wear and tear, it 
ig estimated that the sum of $35,995,930 would | 
be saved to the United States alone, as follows: 
Table showing the saving in money to the trade of the Uni- 
ted States that would result from the use of the “Atrato 
canal, according to the official statistics for the year 1857. || 
insurance on vessels and cargoes saved....... $3,863,378. || 
Interest saVed ON CATZOES...... ees eee ee ecccee 3,008,840 || 
Saving of Wear and tear of ships, five percent. 4,643,712 || 
Saving of freight-money, (by time)...... 2.646 11,250,000 || 
Saving of wages, provisions, crew, &c........ 13,230,000 || 





Total yearly saving to the United States.... $35,995,930 


Should the United States assume to pay the 
whole interest on the work, during its progress || 
and completion, the amount thus saved to the | 
commerce of the country in one year exceeds, by 
8,500,000, the entire sum that would be required | 
to be paid in twelve years, or seventeen times the || 
average annual payment. IfEngland and France || 
unite, it is over forty times the annual sum that 
would be required. | 

We find the tonnage of England, that would || 
pass this canal, is 1,029,295 tons; the value of || 
tonnage and trade is $190,649,750. The saving || 
to England, upon the foregoing basis, would be || 
$9,950,348, as follows: | 
Table showing the yearly saving in money to the trade of 
England, as ascertained by the official returns for 1856, 


| 


if the trade went through the Atrato canal, instead of || 


round the Capes. 


Insurance en vessels and eargoes......... veeee $1,906,495 || 
Interest ON LONBOCT sis. bined sid. sais dle ceccowsee eee 1,858,826 
Saving of wear and tear of ships..........+65- « 2,573,237 
Saving of wages, provisions, finding, &c....... 3,611,790 





Total foci id cteevecdoessteccss vovdctve ke GRC SE | 





The tonnage of France that would pass the 
Atrato is 162,735 tons; the tonnage and trade is 


valued at $67,210,609. The savings would be as || 


follows: 


Table showing the saving in money to the trade of France 
that would result from the use of the Atrato canal, ac- 
cording to the official statistics for the year 1857. 

Insurance on vessels and cargoes...........+-+. $753,000 

Interest saved ON CAaPgOeS....ccecersecccsseesss 402,084 

Saving of wear and tear of shiips........+..0+2. 325,470 

Saving of freight-moncy estimated by time..... - 276,949 

Saving of wages, provisions, and outfit of ships. | 376,427 


Total yearly saving to France........ +++ 0+++$2,183,930 





Of countries other than those named—the value 
of the trade and tonnage that would pass this 
communication is 16,802,000 tons; the saving 
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be secured to commerce, it might be urged that 
the Government, in addition, should have some 
direct benefit. In answer to this, in rendering the 
aid required, Congress could provide that all na- 
tional vessels and munitions of war should pass 
free of charge for a certain period. 

In transporting heavy merchandise (which is 
aboutninety-one hundredths ofall the trade )across 
the isthmus, the canal can only be resorted to on 
account of economy; railroad communication be- 


| ing too costly, besides the difficulty in unloading 
and loading. The charge for transporting a ship 


and cargo of one thousand tons by the canal would 
not probably equal the twenty-fifth part of what 
the cargo would cost by railroad. 

If, instead of constructing a canal, it was de- 
termined to build railroads across the isthmus, it 


| would be found that there is not only a want of 


room to build them upon, but that it would re- 


| quire twenty roads, each of them equal in capa- 


city to the Panama road, to be capable of doing 


| the business of the canal; these twenty roads, if 


built, would cost, at least, double as much as the 


| canal, and could not be kept in order for man 


times as much as would be required for the canal, | 
Independently of the risk and expense of load- 
ing and unloading, the cost of transportation by 


_ railroad in that country is equal to over forty-five 
| times as much as it would be by canal; or in 


other words, the canal can do the entire freight- 
ing trade of the world in this direction, pay an 
interest on the cost and the interest sunk during 
construction, and maintain and operate itself for 
$5,140,000 per annum. To do the business by 
railroad that the canal could do at this cost, at 
the prices now paid to the railroad, would amount 
to $360,000,000. 

1 would next invite your attention, and that of 
this honorable body, to another branch of the sub- 
ject; which is, the physical advantages of this 


route as compared with all others for communi- | 


cation between the oceans. 
When it shall have been determined that any 
road, railroad, or canal, is necessary in any di- 


|| rection, our next duty is to decide which will be | 
most useful, and, in connection with the expense || 
to be incurred, involving and evolving one ques- | 
tion with the other, to settle its final place. Many | 
| situations are alone suited for wagon roads, and 


these are ample and sufficient for the wants of the 


| Government and the country they accommodate. 
Other places, again, require more rapid commu- | 


nication, and a greater amount of tonnage is ex- 


employ the facilities afforded by modern science, 
no construct railroads or canals. If swiftness of 
movement, as in the case of passengers and mails, 
is desirable, then railroads should be preferred. 


water-carriage can be employed, more particularly 
where a part of the journey is performed in ships 
| from the necessities of the case, it is advisable to 
make a canal, more especially if the goods can be 
carried, ship and all, through without handling, 
so as to avoid the process of loading or unload- 


in the same ships that cross the ocean, with their 
cargoes on board, no one would desire to unload 


considerations become clements in the process of 
reasoning by which we should decide what method 





The aggregate of the foregoing tonnage and | 
trade is $467,831,296; and the total saving is 
$49,530,208 annually. 

These statements are predicated upon the pres- 
ent state of commerce. The average increase for 
the last ten years was about one hundred and ten | 
per cent., and it is fair to assume that the trade | 
will increase one hundred per cent. in the next | 


would be about $1,400,000. 
| 


ten years, in which case it is estimated the saving | 


to the world would be $99,060,416. 1 


_ Having included the trade in aggregate form, it | 
is perhaps proper to say that there are many | 
Specific interests that would be greatly benefited. | 
lt is believed that the whaling fleet, for example, | 
could go into the fishing grounds, and return | 
with as much oil and bone as they do now in two | 
thirds of the time, and the coasting vessels of | 
New England and the northeast’ could find em- 

ployment in the Pacific, during the seasons they | 
are now idle, procuring guano, &c. 


Notwithstanding the vast benefits that would | 


is best adapted to carry on our enormous and con- 


| stantly increasing busincss between the two great 
_ oceans of the world. If equal advantages exist | 
| for loading and unloading, and water is abun- 


| dantly deep, no commercial man would prefer his 


|| goods unloaded from his ship fifty miles from 


the entrepét, and brought by wagon or railroad 


would govern in crossing the Isthmus. 

The estimated costof this projectis $73,687,141. 
(See appendix.) It is evident that a work of 
this magnitude can only be completed by the aid 
of the Government, as a means for postal facili- 
ties, and for the transportation of military and 
naval stores. It is estimated that it will require 
at least nine years to complete it. To raise the 
requisite means, it is proposed that the United 
States should guaranty to pay interest at the rate 
of five percent. upon the amount expended in the 
process of the work, from year to year, for the 


! 
| 
f to his wareliouse, when his ship could as well | 
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pected to pass over them. Here it is proper to | 


| If the commodities to be moved are heavy, and || 


ing. If goods could be conveyed toour inland cities | 


them into a canal-boat, or on toa railroad. These | 


come to the wharf at his door. The same rule || 








period of twelve years. The amounts in each, 
annually, would be as follows: 


Piret Oar. ...0. wcccee eves @ fgeset cidece cues . $150,000 
Second year....... Sein OS ap ose Se bed owecewelet 06 400,000 
Third year...... b MEsas See CRON 6s dense cdews 800,000 
Fourth year. ..ccececccecces bb da taed 090 var n0ns 1,250 000 
PTTU FOOT. occ ccc ceccee cece seees ccesee cscs - 1,700,000 
SiR POOL coe. cocccccvecs coccces cseeecss sess 2.150.000 
SOVCNU VEAL. ......0. core ce 8s Reece cece ccces 2,600,060 
Bighth year......cccccsvecces Oe Ren vecece sees 3,150,000 
Nimtl year....ce vccccscccccce teee teres vous cove 3,750,000 
Tenth year..... bowed co ceed cocccets codes esees 3,750,000 
Bleventh year...ccecesess » coswsiwebes db asd avanckgaeeeeO 
TW YORT.cccocccececececesveceescee eeccce 3,750,000 

Total interest money ........eeeceeees oe eee $27,200,000 


The above is based upon the supposition that 
this Governmentisthe sole promoter. In case Eng- 
land and France joined, it would be for one third 
the amount. The interest being guarantied by 
the United States, or in conjunction with England 
and France, it is believed that those engaged in 
the construction of the canal would be able to 
obtain the money necessary for their object upon 
the most favorable terms. 

The estimated cost of this great work, | am 
prepared to admit, is a large sum; but this esti- 
mate is founded upon the actual cost of doing the 
same kind of work in the same kind of acountry, 
and is based upon the amount of cubic yards of 
rock and earth to be excavated, and dredging to 
be done, and is no theoretical hypothesis of some- 
thing yet never undertaken. 

The cost of this canal, Mr. Chairman, is predi- 

cated on a depth of thirty feetat low water, and one 
hundred feet wide. Itis maintained that thisisam- 
ple and sufficient to pass the largest vessel afloat. 
There is scarcely a harbor that admits vessels 
drawing over thirty feetof water; the great com- 
mercial marts of this continent, Europe, and Asia, 
do not allow vessels of this draft to enter, or at 
least do not allow those drawing more to pass 
over their bars, hence shipsare not builtdrawing 
more than this when scat but as the harbors 
of the world mostly used do permit veesels of 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine feet draft to enter, it 
is deemed best to make the canal, at low water, 
as deep as the deepest harbors. In width, it is 
»roposed that it shall be, as 1 before said, one 
heise feet wide; this will pass abreast two of 
the large-sized merchantmen, with their yards 
clewed back, but not two of the largest steamers, 
because of the width of their guards and wheel- 
houses; these steamers must pass by signals, 
singly, in each direction, through the rock eut, 
Up the Atrato river, any sized vessel, and three 
or four together, can pass one another, so that 
there would be little or no detention from any 
of larger size, as the wide part extends for more 
than half the distance from ocean to ocean. 

No attempt whatever has been made to under- 
estimate the cost, or to keep from the public the 
information upon which the calculations are based. 
if, however, it is not in all respects correctly esti- 
mated,a percentage of five or ten per cent. of error 
in the calculation would not alter our position. 
This canal would be a sound and proper invest- 
ment for the country to make, at $75,000,000, in 
the manner proposed; and, if necessary, at twice 
that amount. 

In furtherance of the work, the Government 
of New Granada has not only given all proper fa~ 

| cilities to the private and Government engineers 
' that conducted the explorations; but it has, by a 
formal concession, under proper restrictions, given 
the right to construct, maintain, and operate the 
canal for ever, accompanying this grant with va- 
| rious desirable privileges extended to those that 
|| may undertake the work. The State of New York 
'| has also granted a special charter, under which a 
company may be organized to build the canal. 

| Mr. Chairman, I have merely presented some 
|| prominent points bearing on this interesting sub- 
| ject. It is too vast in all its details to be discussed 


under the rule of this House. I present it to this: 


|, honorable body as worthy of its most serious 
'| consideration. : 
| The gentleman (Mr. Kelley) whose name is 


| identified with this great work has quietly and 


unobirusively, at a large individual expense, been 
| endeavoring to solve the great problem of the age. 
He has brought this project to a position that 
| invites the attention of not only our own coun- 
| try, but the whole world. 1 feel the deepest in- 
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will rehear that decision. If the Senate determine 


wy have a right to contest the seats of the 
sitting members who have been formerly adjudi- 
cated to be members of the Senate; but until you 
reverse that decision, paeoening to my judgment, 
no claimant can appear at the bar of the Senate, 
or on the floor of the Senate, for the purpose of 
asking the body to take action in reference to his 
rghts. That is the distinction that I make. 

‘Mr. COLLAMER. it is, Mr. President, with 


ear it, then I admit the claimants elected sub- | 


| 


Indiana 
Peas 
she case, the subsequent election was a mere nul- | 


lity, and no one can have a right to be heard asa | 
claimant until the Senate determine whether they | 


' 
| 


| 


at least ought not, I think, to assume the ground 
that they have made an infallible decision, and that |) 
they are unwilling to correct it, and unwilling || 
‘| even to hear the subject argued. The claim of 
infallibility does not become any human being. 
We are all fallible creatures. 
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ae se s | 
Nor, sir, is the present case at all without pre- || 


, cedent. J cannot but regard the precedent which 
was cited here before, of the Mississippi mem- 


| bers of the House of Representatives, as perfect- 


| Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were elected, at 
| a special election, members of the House of Rep- 
|| resentatives for the Twenty-Fifth Congress, there 


me, especially at this stage of the session, an un- || 


pleasant task to trouble the Senate by occupying 
any time, for I hardly expect to obtain much at- 
tention, in relation to this topic. J have desired 


that the Legislature of the State of Indiana might | 


have an opportunity of being heard through the 
men whom they have sent here to represent them. 
| desired that they should be heard through their 
own agents; through their own organs, and heard 


ypon the very question which the Senator from | 


Delaware seems to suppose has been decided by 
adecision which is res adjud?cata, and, as I under- 
stand him, incapable of revision; or, if capable 
of revision, possessing such infallibility that the 
Senate will not permit anybody to be heard about 
it. Inasmuch as the course taken here now is 
with an evident and avowed intention to prevent 
their being heard at all, 1 cannot permit the sub- 
ject to pass by entirely in silence. If the State 
of Indiana cannot be heard by her proper organs, 
| suppose she must be heard, if at all, by im- 
proper ones. 


| was one of the minority of the Judiciary Com- | 


mittee who concurred in the minority report pre- 
senung our views. 


Ido not ask the Senate to | 


| their rights to seats were objected to. The ques- 


| members could only be elected at a regular legal 
| election. 
| tee reported that those members thus chosen by 


ly in point on this subject. On that occasion, 


being a special session. When the session came, 


tion was sent to a committee, and the ground 
taken was, that the Governor had no power to 
calla special election for the purpose of electing 
members to a called session of Congress; that 


On examination, however, the commit- 


the people were elected to, and were entitled to | 
seats as members of, the Twenty-Fifth Congress | 
—the whole Congress. They took their seats as 

members of the Congress. ‘This wasin Septem- | 


| ber. In November afterwards, came the regular 


| and claimed their seats. 
up, reéxamined, argued at great length, and the | 


| the first resolution. 


take up time by reading that report, although it || 


embodies a brief of the argument of these gentle- 
men in support of their right. I] do not ask the 
Senate now to listen indirectly, by the reading of 
that report, to an argument which they do not 


to say a word ortwo. 
I cannot regard it as true that a decision made 
by either House of Congress in relation to a mem- 


the Senate to judge of the elections and qualifi- 
cations of its members is not exhausted by once 
resolving upon the subject. Itis an abiding and 
continuing power. I do not hold that an election, 
in itself unlawful, can be made lawful by a reso- 
lution of the Senate. The Senate does not, by a 
resolution, make an election; it merely expresses 
an Opinion upon the legality of an election; but 
the power to judge still remains in no way ex- 
hausted. Such a continuing power is absolutely 
necessary tous. Suppose it were suggested to 
us that a member sitting here had once, if you 
please, obtained a resolution in his favor by a set 


of forged, simulated, and fraudulent papers, by | 


which we had been imposed upon: must not the 
Senate have the power to revise itsdecision? Most 
unquestionably. Ido not present that as a case 
parallel to this. 


ence and continuance of the power of revision. 
The first question that arises is, has the Senate 
the power of revision or reéxamination of its de- 
cisions? On that Ido not choose to take upany 
more time. Inthe next place, what is the proper 
occasion on which they will put in exercise this 
power? When will they do it? I take itywhen- 
‘ver they are addressed respectfully by a body of 


people who have the right to be represented in | 
the Senate, and are asked to make a reéxamina- | 


‘on, they should do it; and if that body, who had 


the right to elect, considering that there has been | 


ho election, make one, and send it here to be ex- 
amined into, contending that the former election 
was illegal and the present legal, it is the duty 


of the Senate to examine it candidly and fairly. | 


If they do not find any different presentation of 
facts, they may affirm their former decision. If 


I merely cite it for the purpose | 
of showing the absolute necessity of the exist- | 


| election of the State; and the a elected two 


different men, Mr.Word and Mr. Prentiss. They 
came to the other House with their credentials, 
The subject was taken | 


House revised its former decision and rescinded | 
This was done by the very | 
House of Representatives which had decided, by 
a resolution placed upon record, the question of 
the election of these members. There was no 
new fact involved in the second decision. There 
had been a new election in the mean time, in des- | 
pite, as gentlemen here would say in contempt, | 
of the decision of the House; bat the people made | 
the election, and sent different persons here. On 


| that occasion the House of Representatives did | 
choose to hear directly; but 1 must be permitted || 


|| 
ber’s right to a seat is conclusive. The power of | 


| not entitled to them. 
| election was sent back to the people again; but 


| when respectfully applied to, to reéxamine their 


not refuse to examine into the subject. It was 
insisted that no new matter could be shown in | 
relation to the right of Messrs. Gholson and Clai- | 
borne to their seats; but still the House reéxam- | 
ined the subject and rescinded the former resolu- | 
tion entirely. And why? Because they found they | 
had been mistaken in relation to the legal conse- 
quences and effects of the election. They had de- 
cided them to be entitled to the seats as members | 
of the Twenty-Fifth Congress, when they were 
The result was, that the 


of that part of the cuse I have nothing now to say, 
for it is not involved here. 

Now, Mr. President, the question is, have the | 
Senate the right and power, and is it their duty, | 


' decision 1n relation to the seats of Senators? I 


think they have the power. 1 think they should 

erform it. Whether, when the examination has 
been made, and the State of Indiana has been 
heard in relation to that point, the Senate will re- 
affirm their former decision, it is not now for me 
to say. All I ask is, that the subject may be | 


A word more in relation to the form in which 
this question is presented. The Senator from New 
York, in effect, applies for permission to those | 
gentlemen to be heard. ‘The Senator from Ohio | 
proposes, by way of amendment, as a substitute 


| fairly and candidly examined. 1 


| for that proposition, that it shall be declared to be | 
res adjudicata. The only way that I see in which 


they find a manifest difference, or if they find on 


¢xamination that they themselves have been mis- t 


‘aken—mistaken as to a matter of fact, or as toa 
matter of law, on the consequence of what took 
place—I take it they will correct that mistake, and 
they ought to have the candor to correct it. They 
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we can regularly get at the question of the hear- | 
ing of this case, is to reject, for the present, this 
amendment. It may be a proper one after the 
hearing; it may be that the Senate will then agree 
to it; but it should be offered only after a hearing. 
The proper way is, for us to reject this amend- 
ment, and then take the question as whether we 
will hear the gentlemen sent here by the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana. After they shall have been heard, | 
Senators can present the proper resolution which | 
the case may require. 

Mr, CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, can 1 | 
not ask to divide this proposition, so as to have | 
the question first upon striking out, and then upon | 
inserting? There is an amendment before the | 
Senate; and a proposition is made to strike it out |. 


| They are not contestors, seeking a seat. 


| The 


————— 


- + - + 








SENATE 


and to insert other matter, Can I not ask for a 


division of that question, so as to have the vote 
first upon striking out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senate, it is not divisible. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Very well, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, I not only think 
my amendment is the right resolution, but | think 
it 18 offered at the righttime. Mr, Lane and Mr. 
McCarty do not come here with any ener. 

‘hey 
have not even presented a memorial to the Senate. 
are the bearers of a memorial from certain 
gentlemen of the Legislature of Indiana. 

Mr. COLLAMER, Will the gentleman in- 
dulge me for a moment? : 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. They have filed the cer- 


By a rule of the 


| tificates of their election, which have been referred 
' to the Committee on the Judiciary, with the me- 


morial of the State Legislature. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not know what they have 
filed; but 1 have seen no such credentials pre- 
sented to the Senate. 

Mr. COLLAMER. They have been presented 
to the Senate. 

Mr. PUGH. Well, let us take it that way. I 
will give the gentleman the benefit of that, Their 
credentials are no more than blank paper, unless 
there is a vacancy in the representation from the 
State of Indiana; for to pretend thata Legisla- 
ture, which is not authorized to electany Senator 
unless there is a vacancy, can make a vacancy in 
order to fill it, is a preposterous proposition. Ac- 
cording to the regular period of the terms of Sen- 
ators in Indiana, the present Legislature was not 
chosen by the people for any such purpose. In 
order to arm itself with power which the people 
never gave, to enlarge its own functions, it re- 
solves, as an appellate court, to reverse the de- 
cision of the Senate of the United States, and 
make a vacancy, in order to have the pleasure of 
filling it. That is the whole case. ‘There is a 
memorial from these gentlemen, not an electoral 
body for Senators, asking us so far to defer to 
them as to give them a right to choose Senators. 
If it were put as a question of courtesy, really put 
so, I would as lief hear these gentlemen as any- 
body else; and when the former resolution was 
offered, giving them the privilege of the floor 
peuding the hearing of this petition, if I had con- 
ceived that it was in truth a question of courtesy, 
I should not have hesitated an instant; but I con- 
ceived that they were no more than the ordinary 
bearers of a memorial; and the rule of the Senate 
is express that no party shall be admitted to pre- 
sent a petition, or to read it. They were merely 
the bearers of a petition. A petition from the 
Legislature of indians is but a petition. Itis not 
a legislative act. It has not passed through the 
forms of legislation required by the constitution 
of that State. It is no more to-day than a peti- 


tion signed by the gentlemen who voted for it in 


the one or the other House. Who authorized 
the Legislature of Indiana to become a petitioner? 
That is not her position under the constitution of 
that State. This petition is a voluntary act—the 
voluntary act of the pees who voted for it; and 
these gentlemen are but the bearers of it. [| see 
no more reason why I should admit them to the 
floor of the Senate, pending the decision of their 
petition, than I should admit any other petitioner 
who comes here. I consider that that involved 
an important principle; and therefore I voted to 
lay upon the table the proposition to admit them 
to the floor. 

Now, the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont tell us, again and again, that 
these gentlemen must be admitted to argue their 
case. Why, sir, they have no case. Thatis the 
very question. If they have a case, by all means 
let them be heard. But the first thing for us to de- 
cide is whether they have a case; for until partics 
have brought their case before the tribunal, and 
have the court and the jury ready to hear them, 
who ever heard of their arguing their case? The 

uestion for us to determine, and which I ask the 
senate to determine by a vote upon my amend- 
ment, is, whether, in present circumstances, there 
be any contestors before the Senate. That in- 
volves the question of what is the effect of our 
decision upon the contest at the last session. 
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The Senator from New York said, the other 
day, that the action of the Senate in a contested 
election was an ordinary legislative resolution; 
that it could be reconsidered, could be rescinded, 
could be repeal d, atany time—nolt merely within 
the two days given by our rules for moving a 
reconsideration, but during the whole period of 
six years for which a Senator may be chosen. 
Whata monstrous doctrine! There sits the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. TremButt,] whose seat 
was contested. The Senate adjudicated it in his 
favor. My opinion was then that he had not 
been legally elected. I continue of that opinion; 
I have never changed from that hour to this; but 
the Senate glecided otherwise. Can I to-morrow, 
and next day, and every day during the whole 
of his term, move the Senate to order an inquiry 
egain whether that Senator was duly admitted to 
his seat?) When is it to end? 

There sits the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Har- 
LAN,| who was ousted of his seat by a vote two 
sessions ago—wrongfully ousted, in my opinion, 
as I said and voted atthe titne. Suppose he had 
not been reelected; suppose some other gentleman 
had been chogen in his place, and had come hither 
and been sworn in, and was sitting in his seat, 
and I should come, day after day, and week after 
week, with a petition from that gentleman, that 
the Senate would admit him to the floor, and allow 
him to argue his case, over and overand overagain: 
is there to be no end to these things? What do 
our decisions amount to? The Constitution does 
not make our decisions upon the question of elec- 
tion a legislative act. The legislative powers of 
the Senate are to be exercised codrdinately with 
the Louse of Representatives: but the power which 
we exercise in deciding upon the election of a 
Senator is our power. [tis judicial in its charac- 
ter. The Constitution uses the very word that 
constitutes ita judicial act: ** Each House shall 
be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own members;’’ and our act, in 
deciding upon an election, is as completely a ju- 
dicial act as is the action of the House of Peers 
in Great Britain, when they hear a writ of error 
to an inferior court. In saying this, I not only 
express my Own Opinion, according to the uni- 
versal and immemorially settled law in the Brit- 
ish Parliament and in this country, but [ cite an 
authority which [ suppose may stand in this 
Chamber, possibly, against the opinions of the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Cotiamer,} and the 
Senator from New York,(Mr.Sewarp.| Tallude 
to the late Chancellor Kent. Commenting on this 
very clause of the Constitution, he says: 

** Each House is made the sole judge of the election, re 
turn, and qualifications of its members. The same power 
1s vested in the British House of Commons, and in the Le- 
gisiatures of the several States; and there is no other body 
known to the Constitution to which such a power miglit 
eafely be trusted. [t is requisite to preserve a pure and 
genuine representation, and to control the evils of irregular, 
corrupt, and tumultuous elections ; and as each House acts 
in these cases in a judicial cnaracter, its decisions, like the 
decisions of any other court of justice, ought to be regu- 
lated by Known privileges of law, and strictly adhered to, 
for the sake of uniformity and certainty.”’—Kent’s Com- 
mentaries, vol. 1, part 2, lec. 11, p. 248. 

That is all the Committee on the Judiciary have 
reported. At the last session, on the resolution 
of the Senate, the credentials of the present Sen- 
ators from Indiana, with the protests of a num- 
ber of electors, and a vast body of proofs, doc- 
umentary and in depositions, were referred to the 
committee. They were carefully examined in the 
committee, From first to last, my recollection 
is that the case was before the Committee on the 
Judiciary more than a year, The committee at 
jast arrived at a conclusion. That conclusion 
was reported to the Senate. [t was debated at 
greatlength. The Senate concurred with the ma- 
jority of the committee, and the present Senators 
from Indiana were confirmed in their seats. 

What was the object of all that, if it decided 
nothing; if the same question could be mooted 
again, and at any future time? I have not said 
that that decision is absolutely infallible, but I 
have aaid that it is an end of that case, as to all 
matters then alleged. If any new cause of dis- 
qualification can be shown as to either of the pres- 
ent Senators, that is open; but the judgment is 
conclusive of all the premises then before the tri- 
bunal, 

The Senator from Vermont puts a suppositi- 
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He says, suppose a Senator were 
admitted here with a forged credential, and his 
seat were affirmed by a vote of the Senate: could 
itnotafterwards be shown that the credential was 
forged? To someextent it might. If the fact of 
forgery had not been alleged at the time of the 
decision, if it had not been a matter considered 
and decided at that time, it might be shown after- 
wards; but if it had been alleged that the creden- 
tial was forged, and that question of forgery had 
been tried and settled, that would be an end of it, 


completely and forever. 


3ut is said there are new parties presented. 
What new parties? The gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. TrumBut.] said the other day that the 
Legislature of Indiana was now a party. How 
comes the Legislature of Indiana to be a party ? 
The present Legislature of Indiana had no more 
power than the last Legislature—not so much; 
certainly no more; and the last Legislature,as a 
Legislature, had no power atall over this subject; 
it was a college of electors. Any elector, orany 
number of electors, a majority or a minority, had 
aright to protest against the election, and that 
protest brought before us the question of the reg- 


ularity and vakdity of the election. They did pro- | 


test, 80 many Senators, so many Representatives. 


That was the case we heard; that was the case | 


we decided. All the Senators and all the Repre- 
sentatives in the present Legislature of Indiana 
are nothing but the successors of those who pro- 
tested. It might as well be said that, if the Gov- 
ernor were to write us a letter on the subject, it 
would introduce a new party. There can be no 
new party. If that decision was a valid and reg- 
ular decision upon the controversy as then made, 
it binds the present Legislature of Indiana; it 
binds every future Legislature of Indiana; it binds 
everybody who claims any title under that Legis- 
lature, or in any manner. Did it bind the two 
Senators? Suppose they had been ousted from, 
instead of confirmed in, their seats, and had come 
back at this session and asked us to hear the case 
again: what should we have said? All these Sen- 


ators would have been universally indignant, and 


said, ** why, we decided your case last session; 
go your way.’’ It was conclusive on them; that 
is very certain. Why is it not conclusive on the 
other side? 


However, sir, it appears to me to be utterly | 


idle to controvert this matter. There is nothing 
alleged in the memorial of the Legislature of In- 
diana, there is nothing alleged in the brief (as they 
call it) of those gentlemen, which was not before 
the committee and the Senate at the last session. 
There is not a single fact alleged that was not al- 
leged at thattime. There is not even a single 


legal proposition urged, which was not urged at , 


that time, and quiteas wellurged. We may have 
erred in fact; we may have erred in law. Ido 
not think so; [did not think sothen; but whether 
we erred or not, we heard it all, we considered it 
all, and we decided it all; and the object of my 
amendment is to say, that when the Senate of the 
United States has decided acontested election, the 
decision binds all parties so far as the matters 
then in controversy are concerned. If there be 
new facts not brought to light in the former in- 
vestigation, that may be a different question. 
That is not this case. 

I say I do notthink we erred before. For one, 
there has notonly never been any question brought 
to me for decision, either as a legislator or in the 
course of considerable experience in the practice 
of the law, to which I gavea more deliberate, un- 
biased, and, so far as I am capable, impartial 
consideration, than I gave to this case; and the 
conclusion of all my deliberation was expressed 
in my vote. I believe the present Senators from 
Indiana areas legally an en elected as 
any Senators on this floor, and are quite as much 
entitled to their seats as 1 am to mine. 

But, sir, itis said that the House of ee 
atives made a different decision in the Twenty- 


| Fifth Congress. I cannot see the ee 


_ of that citation in any manner. In the 


rst place, 
there is this wide diflerence between the action of 
the House of Representatives in contested cases, 
and the action of the Senate: the House has an 


| innumerable body of electors; that is to say, the 


number of qualified electors of a Representative 


‘cannot be ascertained; they are the people of a 





| particular district of country; they may be ies 
thousand; they may be one hundred ¢/ 


electors, or whether a majority of 
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ary 14, 


Senare, 


1Ousand- 
but the electors of a Senator are always fixed’ 


they are the members of a State Legislature: and 
the constitution of the State defines how many of 
those members there shall be. Therefore, where 
it is impossible to ascertain, from the cireum. 
stances, who was the choice of a majority of the 

rs, ‘ the electors 
ever signified any choice,~or whether the election 
was tumultuous, or whether it was in such cir- 
cumstances as to mislead a large number of the 


| electors, then the House claims, as the House of 
|Commons has always claimed, the right to ge; 
aside the whole election, and order a new oy: 


| whole number of electors. 


That arises from the impossibility of fixing the 
That difficulty does 
not exist with us. We know the electors of q 


Senator; we know what is a majority of th» 


‘whole number; and, therefore, the Senate has 


never exercised the power of setting aside an elec. 
tion because it was impossible to ascertain tho 


| will of a majority of the electors. That simple 


fact explains this whole Mississippi case. 
Certain gentlemen came here at the extra session 
of the Twenty-Fifth Congress—Messrs. (‘\,)- 
borne and Gholson. At that time, there was, in 
fact, no provision by the law of Mississippi for 
the election of Representatives until, | think, the 


; month of November; but there was a provision in 


her law that, whenever there wasa vacancy in the 


| representation from that State, caused by death, 


resignation, or otherwise, the Governor shou|d 
issuea proclamation for a special election. Sup- 
posing that provision of the law te be applicable 
to the case, the Governor of Mississippi did order 
an election for Representatives during that special! 
session about to be held. The proclamation was 


| simply void, because a Representative in the other 


House eannot be elected for only one session, un- 
less to fill an unexpired term. Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson were elected for that special session. 
They came to the House with their credentials. 
I believe the credentials specified on their face that 
they were elected only for the session; but I am 
not so certain about that. Atall events, there be- 
ing no opposition, they were sworn in; and their 
credentials were referred to the committee. The 
committee, while admitting the fact that the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation, to this extent, for a special 
session, was a nullity, nevertheless held—or that 
is the legal effect of it; Ido not care what this 
man, that man, or the other, may have said ina 


speech; [ am speaking of it as a decision, and of 


the legal principles on which it must stand, if it 
stands at all—the House held that, for aught that 
appeared, although there was no Jaw authorizing 
that election, although the proclamation was & 


| nullity, yet, there being no contrary allegation, as 


a majority of the qualified electors had met to- 
getherin dee form,and had made choice of Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson to represent them in Con- 
gress, they should be admitted. So it stood, like 


the case of Jennings, the Delegate from the North- 
| west Territory, cited by the Senator from Georgia 


{Mr. Toomss] atthe last session, and many other 


/ cases, where, in the absence of any law or any 


usage, the majority of the duly-qualified electors, 
on notice to the rest, having made due choice, that 
choice shall stand. 

These gentlemen were admitted. By-and-by, 
in October or November, the regular time of elec 
tion for Congressmen in Mississippi came on; tie 
people went to vote at that election, and Messrs. 
Prentiss and Word claimed to have, and probably 
had, a majority of the votes on that occasio!. 


They then came to Congress, and it appeared 
‘the House thata new element was introduced into 


the discussion; that Messrs. Claiborne and Ghol- 


| son had been admitted originally, upon the su) 


position that the qualified electors had acceded 


the first election although it was illegal, wherees 


it appeared that they had not; fora great many 
voted at the regular time. But the House did no! 


reverse its former decision; the House did no! 


seat Prentiss and Ward; the House set aside the 
whole election, as it might well do, and referred 


it to the people, exercising therein that peculiar 


privilege of a House whose members have unes- 
certained constituencies. That is the whole cas: 


‘and it ig the only case that has been cited in Wve 


whole history of parliamentary law. 


It is @ 
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ocial and extraordinary case, standing upon its | 


vn circumstances, and warranting no principle 
wnon Which the gentlemen claiming to be con- 
estants can stand. 

~ But, sir, What is the practice of the country 
fom which we derive our parliamentary law 
What is the practice of the House of Commons? 
, committee is drawn by lot, so that it cannot 
ne constituted by a majority of the members even. 
The constitution of the committee is a pure mat- 


wp of chance. That committee retires, and in | 


eeeret hears the parties and their counsel and their 
witnesses; and the decision of that committee is 
foal on the House as well ason the parties. The 
-optests are not decided there, as they are here, 
by a vote of the House; they are decided by a 
“re of the committee; and in order to make the 
mmittee impartial, it is chosen by lot. That 
shows that these decisions, from the earliest time, 
have been considered as decisions of controversies 
ike those that are made in courts between parties. 
At the last session, the issue presented to us was 
whether, upon the facts, as proven before us, 
Messrs. Bright and Fitch had been duly elected 
Senators of the United States, in February, 1857. 
We examined it; we decided it; and the simple 
questionis, Whether our decision means anything; 
whether, When we, as judges under the Const- 
tution, have decided the case, our decision shall 
be treated with any respect; or, whether any Sen- 
ator or person Shall be at liberty, day after day 
and year after year, to insist that we shall put 
aside other business and reconsider that ? 

Therefore, I say that inasmuch as, in my judg- 
ment, there is no case before the Senate; as we 
ave decided that there is no vacancy in the rep- 
resentation from the State of Indiana, there can 

no contestor; there can be no election; it is all 
void; and hence these gentlemen have no claim, 

s contestors, to be heard. The right way to 

spose of it is to settle for ever, for their benefit 
and for all others, the principle that a decision 
of the Senate, once made in these cases, sliall, as 

all the facts then alleged, and all the matters 
tien in controversy, be final to the end. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, it seems 
to be determined to force a debate on this ques- 
tion, without allowing the Senators elected from 
lndiana to be heard, or even an opportunity to 
ihe Senate to vote upon the question of whether 
they shall be heard. It seems to be assumed 
that the matter is decided? Well, sir, I suppose 
that assumption would prevent a hearing in any 
case, but that is the very question in contro- 
versy. According to the report of the majority 
of the committee, the question in controversy is, 
whether it has been decided? The State of Indi- 
ana says it has not been decided; her Senators 
elected say it has not been decided; a minority of 
the members of the Commitice on the Judiciary 
say it has not been decided; but the majority say 
‘has been decided, and therefore they will not 
ear; they will hear no argument upon that ques- 
ton. Why, sir, that is begging the whole ques- 
tion. It will be very difficuit for any man to as- 
certain in this case what has been decided. The 
extraordinary spectacle was presented here at the 
last session of Congress, of admitting to their 
Seats two gentlemen, as Senators from one of the 
States of this Union, without any report from the 
committee upon which the action of the Senate 
was based giving them their seats. No reasons 
Were given for coming to such a conclusion. 

The majority of the committee contented them- 
‘ives by simpiy reporting a resolution declaring 
the gentlemen entitled to seats, without giving 
any reasons for arriving at that conclusion. The 
Majority of the Committee on the Judiciary, who 
Have how presented this report, do not pretend 
‘hat the decision made last year was right. They 
place it upon no such ground. 
“hairman of the committee who presents the re- 
port will not rise in his place and say the decision 
was night; but a decision made without a reason 
'S NOW to be interposed as an obstacle to overturn- 
ng what I believe to have been an unconstitu- 
tonal decision. Senators were admitted to their 
“eats & year ago, in violation of the Constitution, 
Iie gally, and that not controverted by the report 
of the committee; and we cannot reach itand cor- 
re ct the wrong! Shelter is to be taken behinc 
tus impregnable wall of res adjudicata. Why, sir 


8 
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what has been decided? The State of Indiana, 
it is said, has insulted the Senate of the United 
States, has undertaken to revise a decision of the 
Senate. Will it be said that the State of Indiana 
is not asserting her constitutional right? It is all 
she seeks to do; and is she to be treated as hav- 
ing insulted the Senate of the United States, when 
she claims and asserts her constitutional rights, 
and asks nothing more? 7 

Mr.PUGH. Who made any such statement? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The report, to which the 
Senator from Ohio is a party, does not say the sit- 
ting Senators were legally admitted. It places the 
whole case upon the ground that a resolution of 
the Senate, adopted at a former session, awarded 
them seats, 

Mr. PUGH. 
admission. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; and it would 
make the Senate of the United States the constitu- 
ents of the sitting Senators, and not the sovereign 
State of Indiana. Do you place it upon that 
ground? You refuse to open the case; you re- 
fuse to hear the State of Indiana; you refuse to 
hear her Senators whom she has sent here; and 
upon what ground? Because the Senate of the 
United States has adopted a resolution; not be- 
cause itis right. If this committee had reported 
that the former decision was correct, that there was 
no reason for reéxamining it; that the case had 
been decided rightfully, and the Senate refused 
further to investigate it, that would be one thing; 
but that is not pretended. The Senator from 
Delaware will not rise in his place and say that 
the former decision was right; but a decision 
having been obtained, right or wrong, and, as the 
Senator from Vermont well remarked, no matter 
even if it were upon forced papers, the fact that 
the decision 1s made is an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way of the assertion of her constitu- 
tional rights by one of the sovereign States of the 
Union. 

Now, sir, we deny that this case has been de- 
cided. I made the objection last year that no 
reasons were given for the conclusion at which 
the committee had arrived. If there had been, 
we could have seen the ground on which the de- 
cision was made, and could determine at a glance 
whether anything new was now introduced into 
the case. But the main reason which was given 
in argument by Senators for allowing the sitting 
Senators to hold their seats at that time, has van- 
ished now. What was the reason, so eloquently 
dwelt upon by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,| and the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Bengamin?] Let us see if that reason exists now. 
The Senator from Louisiana said: 


I should take that to be a legal 
o> 


“The State of Tnadiana has sent us no contest of the 
right of her Senators on this floor. No one of her public 
bodies, either executive, legislative, or judicial, has asked 
lls to inquire into the fact of their election. Certain men 
in the State have asked us to investigate it, and we ought 
to investigate it when complaint is made by men who 
themselves come here with clean hands and pure lips; but 
when they come here, after having themselves been guilty 
of the very viclenee and the very fraud which produced 
the irregularities of which they compiain, I, for one, say 
that | know of no rule of justice, of 10 provision of law, 
that compels us to give ear to their complaints; and, for 
one, T am not willing to do it.’°—Conygressional Globe, 
Thirty-Fifth Congress, First session, page 2930. 





He was not willing to hear last year, Why? 
Because the Legislature of Indiana had not com- 
plained. He would not give ear to those who 
protested then. Why? Because their lips were 
polluted. Te will not hear now because he de- 
cided last year that he would not hear then. That 
is the reason—first do a wrong, and then take 
shelter behind it, so as not afterwards to be fight. 
This was the reason why the sitting Senators 
were admitted to their seats—the only substantial 
reason there was. It was alleged as a reason by 
the Senator from Louisiana at the time, and by the 
Senator from Georgia with still greater warmth. 
The Senator from Georgia said: 

*“* We have the highest evidence of the legislative depart- 
ment of Indiana, but we are asked to go behind that. Where 
shall we go? Toa faction? I will not speak of them as I 
think of them. Ihave denounced them when they were 
with we. [spare my opponents the deep indignation which 
I feel for the traitorous violation of their oaths and the Con- 
stiluuion Of my country. Ll say I will spare my opponents, 
though I did not spare my friends on a like occasion. Who 
comes here? Ts there a contestant? None. Is Indiana 
here, protesting against this election through her executive, 
jegisiative, or judicial depart it Not atal); these gen 
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SENATE. 
tlemen speak for her. Notone of her deparuments contests 
their authority. Who arethe menthatdo? ‘They are trai 
torous, perjured wretches.” 


That was the reason why he would not hear 
them. ® He said, further: 

A part of the members of the Legislature come here and 
say, ‘ We did not participate in the election; the Constitu 
tion gives the power to elect to the Legislature; we area 
part of the Legislature, and we had nothing to do with it, 
because we wanted to defeat the great right of our sover 
eign State to be represented in the Senate of the United 
Suttes. We have been without one Senator two years, and 
should be witheut another one for two years, unless an 
election was made at this time; cannot you, honorable Seu- 
ators of the United States, representatives of soverengu 
States, help us to perpetrate this iniquity ?? It would go 
hard with me if T could not find some place @ cheat such 
scoundrets, and to defeat their schemes. [ would lay uiy 
hand on the luw, as long as it stood by me, and then I de 
not know whether | should not be provoked to stand on 
principles of eterual justice betore I could submit toit. kt 
is notright. L would uot submit to it, | care not who did 
it.?? 

There is the principle upon which the sitting 
Senators were admitted to their seats last session, 
because there were scoundrels who objected to 
their being admitted. Sir, the Constitution of the 
United States tells us who shall elect Senators. It 
says, in so many words, that each State shall be 
entitled to two Senators ** to be chosen by the 
Legislature thereof.’’? The State of Indiana de- 
clares that her Legislature shall consist of two 
Houses, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The sitting Senators from that State came here 
elected by the House of Representatives alone, 
against the solemn protest of the Senate of In- 
diana. A faction in the Senate, less than half its 
members, tumultuously, irregularly, and disor- 
derly left the body and united with certain mem- 
bers, less than a quorum, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and made the election. They were 
the faction. The Senate as an organized body, 
a quorum being present, resolved thatthey would 
have nothing to do with any such pret nded elec- 
tion. That body passed a solemn resolution in 
organized Senate, by a vote of twenty-seven to 
twenty, repudiating the whole concern. They 
did it in advance, before the day when the sitting 
Senators were elected. It was pretended that 
there was to be an adjourned joint convention of 
the two Houses, when in fact, the two Houses 
had never agreed to meet together for any purpose. 
The Senate as a body hearing of the outrage in- 
tended to be perpetrated, passed a resolution de- 
claring that they would have nothing to do with 
any such irregular joint meeting of members. 
This was done ina full Senate, only three mem- 
bers being absent. Not only was a quorum there, 
but nearly the whole body was there participating 
in the passage of that resolution, voting for ot 
against it. 

Then, sir, when it was found impossible to sus- 
tain the claims of the Senators from Indiana upon 
constitutional principles, when they came here, 
elected not by the Legislature of Indiana, which 
is made up of two bodies, but by one of those 
bodies and a fraction from the other, the extraor- 
dinaa y means were resorted to to keep them here 
by asserting that the Senate of Indiana sheuld not 
be heard; that it was not one of the departments 
of the governmentof Indiana. It was just as good 
a department as that which sent the Senators here; 
it was one of the component parts of the Legis- 
lature. It is true it was not the whole Legislature; 
but it was a coérdinate branch of it; and because 
it insisted upon its right of an election of United 
States Senators, by the concurrent action of each 
branch in its organized capacity, and refused te 
go into a jointconvention for that purpose, a ma- 
jority of its members were denounced on this floor 
as scoundrels. Sir, what would be a fitting term 
to apply to the minority ef the Senate who, in a 
revolutionary and unconstitutional manner, un- 
dertook to perfect an election, when such terms 
are applied to the majority ? 

A decision obtained under such circumstances 
is sought to be presented here as an impenetrable 
shield, through which truth and justice and the 
constitutional rights of a sovereign State cannot 
penetrate; and shelter is taken behind this decision, 
made without a reason, and for which such ex- 
traordinary excuses were urged as those to which 
I have alluded. 

But, sir, the Senator from Ohio says Messrs. 


sane and McCarty present no credentials. There 
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has been laid before the Senate the act of the sov- 
ereign State of Indiana, through the only body 
known to the Constitution of this country which 
has a right to elect Senators. Her proceedings 
have been laid upon your table; and they show 
that a majority of both Houses, not of one, but 
of each Tat in its organized capacity, has sent 
Mesers. Lane and McCarty here as the Repre- 
sentatives of that State. The papers were referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, and have been re- 
ported back. Are not these credentials ? 

Mr. PUGH. No. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. If they are not sufficient 
credentials, | do not know what would be. If the 
Legislature@of Indiana is capable of giving a cre- 
denual to Senators, it has done it. The creden- 
tinls of Messrs. Lane and McCarty are the same 
as of every man here, except the sitting Senators 
from Indiana, who derive their credentials from 
the Senate of the United States, in the shape ofa 
resolution of this body at a former session. That 
is the credential which is interposed here, to pre- 
vent a hearing even of the State of Indiana. owe 
dentials come, and can come from no other source 
than the Legislatures of the States. 

But, says the Senator from Ohio, this Is a ju- 
dicial decision, and the Senate acts in a judicial 
capacity; and Chancellor Kent is referred to where 
he says that the decision of legislative bodies, on 
questions of this character, should be stable; 
whould be settled upon principle; should be fixed. 
Ah, sir, I wish the Senator from Ohio had thought 
of thata year ago. Where was the Senator from 
Ohio a year ago that he was overtugning the ju- 
dicial decision of the Senate in regard to the Sen- 
ator from lowa? There sits a Senator elected by 
the Legislature of the State of Iowa, in a joint 
convention agreed to by both bodies of the Legis- 
lature, and whena majority of both bodies were 
present; a legal joint convention, not a spurious 
one, a majority of both bodies being present, and 
he receiving n majority of the votes of the whole 
Legislature; and yet he was turned out of this 
body, and compelled to obtain a second election, 
because a majority of one of the branches of that 
Legislature, although present, refused to vote 
either for o# against him at his first election. 
Where, then, was this love for fixed decisions? 
Where, then, was your principle of res adjudicata? 

Mr. PUGH. The cases were different. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Unquestionably, they were 
different. They were different in one essential! 
matter. There was no legal joint convention in 
Indiana; and there was inlowa. They were dif- 
ferentin thatrespect, and the difference was wholly 
in favor of the lowa case. In other respects they 
were precisely similar, except that one occurred 
in the State of lowa and the other in the State of 
Indiana; and the names of the persons elected 
were different;and therefore, | suppose, they were 
to be decided upon different principles. It is sug- 
gested that there was also a difference in the poli- 
tics of the persons elected. 

Mr, PUGH. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? If he did not think that the cases were 
different, how did he come to vote different ways 
on them? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will tell the Senator from 
Ohio, and Iam glad he has asked me the ques- 
tion, The cases were different; and how? In the 
State of lowa, a legal joint convention was called. 
The Constitution of the United States says, that 
Senators shall be chosen by the Legislatures of 
the States, in the time, place, and manner, pre- 
scribed by the Legislature. The Legislature of 
lowa in its organized capacity, in each of its 
branches, prescribed the time, the place, and the 
manner, of electing a Senator; and the Senator 
from Lowa was elected in accordance with that 
prescription. That is his case. 

Mr. PUGH. ‘Then the Senator thinks there 
was a difference. 

Mr. TRUMBULL, I do in that respect. 

Mr. PUGH, I think there were a great many 
other differences, which 1] stated at the time. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 think there was that 
difference: the one was a legal joint convention; 
but in the State of Indiana a legal joint conven- 
tion was never held, and the gentleman cannot 
show a joint resolution of each body of the Le- 
gislature of Indiana directing the election of Uni- 
ted States Senators, or prescribing the time and 


| his seat. 


_lature,in the mode prescribed 
[ hold that the Senators | 


place, and manner in which the sitting members 


were elected. No such resolution was passed. 
How then do the cases differ. In lowa there was 
a legal joint convention of both Houses called in 
a of concurrent resolutions of each; in 
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ndiana there never was a joint convention agreed | 
to by each House; but I will tell you how the cases | 


are alike. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator let me speak 
again there? I thought there was a legal joint 
convention in both cases, and I voted the same 
way in both cases; but the Senator voted differ- 
ently. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I voted differently, and if 


the Senator from Ohio cannot appreciate the dif- | 


ference, [am sorry for it. 
difference between a tumultuous assembly of the 
members of a Legislature convened without au- 


If he cannot tell the | 


thority of law, and a regular meeting of the mem- | 


bers of a Legislature convened. in pursuance of 
law, [am sorry for his discrimination. I trust 


other Senators and the country can tell the differ- | 


ence. 
But, sir, there was no difference in this respect: 
the Senator from Lowa did not receive a majority 


of the votes of each branch of the Legislature | 


when he was elected, although he received a ma- 


jority of the whole number of members compos- 


ing the Legislature, having received considerably 
more than half the members of the House, and 


not quite half the members of the Senate. In that | 


respect, the cases were exactly alike. The sitting 
Senators froin Indiana received a majority of the 
votes of the members of the House of Represent- 


atives, but less than a majority of the votes of the | 


members of the Senate. because the Senatorfrom 
Iowa did not receive the votes of a majority of the 
members of the Senate, or rather, because a ma- 


jority of the members of the Senate did not vote 


when he was elected, did not participate one way 
or the other, the Senate of the United States turned 
him out; but because a majority of the Senate of 
Indiana did not vote one way or the other on the 
election of the sitting Senators from that State, 
the Senate of the United States did not turn them 
out. I voted for the Senator from lowa to hold 
Why? Because a regular joint con- 
vention was called in pursuance of law, at the 
time, place, and manner prescribed by law; and 
[ held that a majority of both branches being pres- 
ent, and he receiving a majority of all the Legis- 
y law,he wasa 
duly-elected Senator. 
from [Indiana were not elected, because no time, 
lace, or manner, had been prescribed by the 
Vanicielnan, and the assembly which made the 
election was a tumultuous, irregular, and unlaw- 
ful one, assembled without the authority of law. 


I know there is a pretense that the members in | 


Indiana assembled legally; and what is it?) The 
yretense is, that the constitution of the State of 
lediena requires the Speaker to open and publish 
the votes for Governor in the presence of both 
Houses of the General Assembly. That was done 


early in January. The returns for Governor of | 
Indiana were sent to the Speaker of the House of | 
Lepresentatives, who, early in January, opened | 


them and declared the result; and his having 


done so affords a satisfactory reason to the Sen- | 


ator from Ohio for a joint meeting of less than a 
quorum of either House, and less than half the 
members of the Senate, sometime in February, in 
defiance of a resolution of the Senate, to make 
United States Senators. 

But, says the Senator from Ohio, each House 
of Congress, by the Constitution, is made the 
judge of the qualifications, elections, and returns 


of its members, and the Senate have decided this | 


question. Why, sir, what sort of power is it that 


is conferred on the Senate to decide as to the elec- || 


tions, qualifications, and returns, of its members? | 


Is it a plenary authority? Can it make such de- 
cision as it pleases? Can it decide that, asa qual- 
ification, aman must be fifty years of age, when 
the Constitution of the United States requires him 
to be but thirty? Notatall. Can itdecide that 


au election has been held when none has been | 
| held? 


Can the Senate of the United States make 


an election of members? It can simply decide 


upon the regularity or irregularity, and ascertain || 
| the facts, to see whether a person comes up to the 
| qualification prescribed. 


he Senate can inquire 
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if a gentleman sent here is thirty years of age: }y,. 
it cannot elect him a Senator if he is but twent, 
nine. Such an act would be utterly void. Whee 
there has been no election, the Senate has no . 
risdiction. ‘There has never been an glestinn’ ar 
Senators in Indiana, for the present terms wat 
the present Legislature made it a few weeks since 
The body authorized to elect Senators had neyo, 
undertaken to elect till then. There was nothing 
to found a decision upon; there was no jurisdic. 
tion in the Senate to decide at the time it Pave 
seats to the sitting Senators. A court might as 
well undertake to decide a case of which it had 
no jurisdiction, either of the subject-matter, or of 
the parties, as for the Senate to make a decision 
at its last session, that should be binding y 
the State of Indiana, and upon the gentlemen 
present their claims here at this time. 

But the Senator from Ohio, finding the decision 
of the House of Representatives in his way, iy 
the case of Claiborne and Gholson, from Missis. 
sippi, seeks to remove that out of the way, be- 
cause the constituencies of members of the House 
of Representatives are different from the constit. 
uencies of Senators. Does thatalter the principle 
at all? He goes on to say that the members of 
the House of Representatives are elected by a 
popular vote, and it is sometimes difficult to as- 
certain how the popular vote is. Has that any- 
thing to do with the question of res adjudicata yn 
which he is relying to shield himself in this case, 
and to protect a decision made by the Senate ar 
its last session? Well, sir, the Fiouse of Repre- 
sentatives did not put their decision on any such 
point as that. He tells us that the House did no: 
reverse its former decision. I tell you it did re- 
verse its decision; and for the satisfaction of that 
Senator, I will refer him to the document which 
shows that fact. In the sixth volume of the Con- 
gressional Globe, at page 150, I find in the pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Congress: 

“Mr. Bett now modified his amendment, as follows: 

*“* Strike out all after the word ‘ Resolved,’ and insert: 
‘That the resolution of this House of the 3d of October ast, 
declaring that Samuel J. Gholson and John F. H. Claiborne 
were duly elected members of the Twenty-Fifth Congress, 
be rescinded, and that Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne are 
not duly elected members of the T'wenty-Fifth Congress.’ ” 

That resolution was adopted by a vote of 119 
yeas to 112 nays as an amendment to the then 
pending resolution, which was that Messrs. Pren- 
tiss and Word were not entitled to seats. This 
was adopted as an amendment, and subsequently 
was concurred in by the House of Represeuta- 
tives by a decided vote. The case from Missis- 
sippi, so far as relates to the binding force of a 
former decision, cannot be distinguished from the 
present one. That the Senate may have a dis- 
tinct statement of what the case in Mississippi 
was, | will read from the argument of Mr. Bron- 

_son, of New York, upon that subject, where he 
states, in very few words, precisely what the case 
was; and he advances the same doctrine which 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Del- 
aware now insist upon, though he was not quite 
so confident as the Senator from Delaware is. [le 
was willing to hear and to discuss the question. 
Here is what he said: 

“A more solemn judicial decision was never made by this 
House.”’ 

That is, then, the decision made at a previous 
session declaring Gholson and Claiborne duly 
elected members of the Twenty-Fifth Congress. 
He then goes on with the case: 


** At the very commencement of the extra session, eve? 
before the members were sworn, an objection was made” 
the right of the sitting members to seats in this House. Av 
the earliest practicable moment the matter was referred lo 
the Committee of Elections, who were directed to inguire 
and report as to their credentials, and ‘ whether they «¢ 
members of the Twenty-Fifth Congress or not.’ 

“The committee examined into the matter, and reporte’, 
on the 18th September, that they were duly elected mem 
bers of the Twenty-Fifth Congress, and, as such, were @" 
titled to their seats. This resolution was fully debated for 
many days, on both sides of the question ; and atter matul 
deliberation and full discussion, the Hous® adopted the res 
| olution, on the 3d October, by a vote of 118 to 101. 

* This resolution declares the fact that Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson are duly elected members of the Twenty Fi(! 
' Congress; and its adoption is a judicial decision of t's 

House, which is the highest and only tribunal for the setve 

| ment of such matters.”’ 


Mr. Bronson declared further: 


«If { doubted the propriety or correctness of that dec : 
| ion, I should feel very unwilling to shield it now, uudes We 
| plea of ‘res adjudicata.’ *” 
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| wish to put that to the Senator from Dela- 
yare. Judge Bronson, although he argued and 
ygisted upon the former decision as a settled one, 
says: 

« [f [ doubted the propriety or correctness of that decis- 

», | should feel very unwilling to shield it now under the 

oa of ‘res adjudicata.’”? 

| ask the Senator from Delaware, if he does not 
joubt the correctness and the propriety of the 
former decision of this body in awarding seats to 
the sitting Senators? I ask him if he does not 
deem it unconstitutional, and is he willing to shield | 
pimself under the plea of res adjudicata to uphold | 
an unconstitutional decision of this body? I in- 
ouire Whether, in his opinion, the former decis- | 
‘on was constitutional or unconstitutional? The 
«solemn decision,’’? as Judge Bronson called it, 
»y the Mississippi case, was afterwards reversed 
in the House of Representatives, by a resolution 
jeclaring in so many words that it should be re- 
scinded; that Gholson and Claiborne were not 
elected members of the Twenty-Fifth Congress; 
and in looking over the yeas and nays upon that 
yote, I find here in the Senate several gentlemen 
who were then members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and who voted to rescind that resolu- 
tion. Both the Senators from Virginia then oc- 
cupied seats in the other end of the Capitol, and 
both voted to rescind that solemn decision. The 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Pearce] also was 
a member of the House, and voted to rescind tgat | 
solemn decision. The Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Beri] was a member of the House, and 
yoted to rescind that decision. 

These gentlemen not only thought the matter 

open to discusion, but, upon their constitutional 
oaths and duties, solemnly voted to rescind and 
annul a former decision, and to turn Claiborne 
and Gholson out of Congress after they had been 
admitted by a solemn decision of the House on 
investigation and examination. I appeal to them; 
I ask the Senators from Virginia and from Mary- 
land and from Tennessee, will you now refuse to 
hear this case? Will you refuse to have it ex- 
amined, when you gave a decision of this kind in 
a former case, acting, as you now are, under the 
obligation of an oath, and, as the Senator from 
Ohio insists, in a judicial capacity ? 

So, sir, this is no new question; but the cases 
of Gholson and Claiborne, and of the sitting Sen- 
ators from Indiana, are precisely analogous. No 
man can draw a distinction so far as the question 
of res adjudicata is concerned, except the Senator 
from Ohio. He makes the distinction; and it is 
this: that the same men do not elect Represent- | 
atives that elect Senators; and, therefore, a reso- 
lution declaring a Senator entitled to a seat is a 
finality irreversible forever; but not so a resolution 
in regard to a Representative. In other words, 
that whether a decision is a finality or not, de- | 
pends upon the character of the constituents of 
the person about whom it was made. A won- 
derful distinction ! 

But, sir, the decision of last session cannot be | 
conclusive on the claims of Messrs. Lane and 
McCarty, for the reasons which I gave the other 
day; and it will be but a repetition to go over them 
again. The resolution declaring the sitting Sen- 
ators emtitled to seats was not based upon any | 
avowed principle. No reasons were given for it, 
asl said. It was a bare resolution; and the only 
way we have to ascertain upon what principles 
Senators decided is to look at the discussion; and 
when we look at that, we find that the Senators 
irom Georgia and Louisiana made it a point in 
the argument that there were no contestants; that 
the State of Indiana had not, through any of her | 
departments, taken exception to the then claimants 
lorseats. Nowthatischanged. Now, Indiana, 

through her legislative department, the proper de- | 
partment, does take exception to their occupying 
Seats; and she says in her memorial that they are 
hot her repregentatives, but that Messrs. Lane and 
McCarty are her true and lawful representatives. 
If that was the controlling motive of Senators, the 
case is different, at once. They would not hear the 
men who objected before; and the Senator from | 

oulsiana, in the height of his eloquence, de- 
clared that he would not listen tosuch men. Will 
he not listen, I ask him, when the sovereign State 
of Indiana, through her legislative department, | 
calls upon him to do so? ill he not hear her? 


} 








Indiana Election Question—Mr. Green. 


Is she to be denounced as traitorous, and her 
members as scoundrels? 1 think that will hardly 
be done. That was the ground taken a year ago 
in this body: that the State of Indiana was not 
then here contesting the seats. The case is now 
different. Indiana is now here through her proper 
department, and that changes the parties accord- 


|| Ing to the argument of the Senators from Georgia 


/ and Louisiana. 
| But, sir, other persons are now here. The 
gentlemen who have laid their credentials upon 
your table, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and have been reported 
back, were not Senators elect of the State of In- 
diana at the time when the question was taken 
upon the rights of the sitting Senators to their 
seats. They had not then been elected. They 
had no right then to claim seats. Their rights 
have arisen since, and could not have been passed 
upon and could not be precluded by any decision 
made before then, or before the case arose which 
is now submitted for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate, 

I should not have taken up so much time if the 
contestants had been allowed to present their 
own case. I am sorry that I have been compelled 
to discuss the question at all. 1 was for allowing 
the legally-constituted representatives of Indiana 
the nght to come here and present their case; but 
the Senate refused that; and then,as the next best 
thing, I have endeavored to present itin my feeble 
way, without the assistance which we should 
have had if those gentlemen were here to argue 
their case. Iam astonished that they are denied 
that privilege. In the House of Representatives, 
in the case to which I have alluded, Messrs. Pren- 
tiss and Word were admitted upon the floor of 
the House of Representatives and argued their 
right to seats; and they had been elected after the 
decision in favor of Gholson and Claiborne; just 
as Lane and McCarty have been elected after the 
decision in favor of the sitting Senators. The 
cases are precisely analogous. 

In this body, when a contest arose some few 
years ago between a sitting member and a claim- 
ant, the claimant was admitted upon the floor of 


the Senate and allowed to argue his case, although | 


the committee unanimously, I believe, reported 
against his right, and the vote of the Senate was 
unanimous against him. Such was the courtesy 
of Senators—although there was no difference of 
opinion in the Committee on the Judiciary; al- 
| though they thought there was no question as to 
the nght of the sitting Senator; and it was so clear 
that 1 believe there was entire unanimity in the 
body—still they heard the claimant. Here is a 
case where the committee is divided; where dif- 
ferent opinions are known to prevail on different 
sides of the Senate; and yet, the claimants are to 
be turned away, and the State of Indiana insulted, 
by telling her that she has undertaken to revise the 
decision of the Senate. Sir, she has revised no 
decision of the Senate. She has but exercised 
her constitutional right to elect Senators, who are 
now here demanding seats to which, in my opin- 
ion, they have a clear and indisputable right. 
Mr. GREEN. I shallsay buta very few words, 
for I know itis the common understanding that 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen} 
| is to have the floor and present his views upon a 
more important question than that now before us. 
There are, however, two or three things that I 


|| beg leave to suggest before the vote is taken. I 


presume no Senator will vote NENT: 
A vote for the amendment now pending is simply 
to say, finally and conclusively, that the Senators 
holding seats in this mee are properly here; and 
also, that to determine this question, we do not 
need the advice of the two gentlemen from Indi- 
ana, who come and present themselves, claiming 
seats as Senators. No one will misunderstand 
this; and I have thought, after two or three re- 
pastes attempts upon the part of the Senator from 

ew York, and when the Senate had repulsed it 
two or three times, by a decided vote laying it on 
the table, that it would there be permitted to sleep, 
and thatit would be understood that this Senate 
didnot want their advice. They have no rights 
here. We do not want their advice. We under- 


stand the subject for ourselves, and we are re- || 


sponsible for the decision we intend to make. 
| The practice of permitting contestants, even in 
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a proper case, is a clear matter of courtesy. It 
is not a matter of right. They are not parties 
before the country. They are claimants. They 
present themselves, asking to be admitted. Itis 
for the judgment of the Senate to decide whether 
they shall be permitted or not. In order to have 
a correct understanding on it, there may be rea- 
sons why, in particular cases, the Senate would 
relax its rules, depart from all notions of pro- 
priety, and permit counsel to come and speak for 
or against the respective sides. In this case is 
there any reason for it? Why do we desire to 
hear the arguments that can be made for or against 
either of these parties? Is there any particular 
reason why? on any Senator say that he be- 
lieves his judgment would be better informed after 
having heard them? Isthere one solitary Senator 
in this body who will say so? Notone. This 
question was all discussed at the last session, 
aman. ably, fully discussed and decided. 
The Senator trom Illinois says, however, that 
the report had no reasons init. That reminds 
me of a certain person who, when asked for rea- 
sons, said, if they were as plenty as blackberries, 
he would not give them on compulsion. Did not 
the decision announce the fact, and the judgment 
of the Senate? Reasons are one thing, judgments 
another; and if a court gives a wrong reason or 
aright reason, the judgment stands as a judg- 


, ment in any case; and it is folly to stop to talk 


about the reason of a court, provided the judg- 
ment be right. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Mis- 
souri misunderstands me. If he will allow me, 
I will state that what I meant to say was, that 
they gave no opinion. They gave merely the con- 
clusion at which they arrived. They delivered 
no written report upon the subject. They simply 
presented a resolution. They did not consider 
the matter ina report. Thatis what I meant to 


say. 

Mr. PUGH. Isuggest to my friend from Mis- 
souri that the committee, in four contested cases 
upon which it has reported since I have been a 
member of the Senate, in three of them presented 
nothing to the Senate but mere resolutions, indi- 
cating the Sense of the committee; and there was 
only one in which they gave a written report. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand this matter. The 
committee investigated it; they examined it; and 
they came to their conclusion. A majority re- 
ported that conclusion to the Senate, and the Sen- 
ate indorsed it. That ended the whole matter. 
As for any secret thought or private motive that 
passed through the heart or in the brain of any 
member of the committee, or of the Senate, I 
know nothing, and I| have no right to stop to in- 
quire. The conclusion at which they arrived is 
a fixed, definite record. The power of the Senate 
to pass upon the election of Senators is one of a 
judicial character, as was well remarked by my 
colleague upon this committee. Every judicial 
determination is an end, unless there be a pro- 
vision in law for its readjudication. The power 
to judge is the power to decide. The power to 
decide is the power to determine. The power to 
determine is the power to make final; and, un- 
less there be intervening something that gives 
you the power to go beyond, supervise, and over- 
rule, it is always a finality. 

Thus the judgment of the Senate, under the 
vimatiiealanel power to judge of the election of 
Senators, has been pronounced, and I even think it 
disrespectful to the Senate to make the offer to 
present their claim. I think it disrespectful to the 
two honorable Senators representing that State to 
make the assertion in this body that she is un- 
represented. The State has never said so as an 
organized body; and what right has any Senator 
here to make the-assertion? The Governor, one 
of the branches of its government, has never sanc- 
tioned it, He comes in by a majority of the peo- 
ple of the State of Indiana. He has never sanc- 
tioned any such proceeding as this; and what 
right, therefore, (and I ask it, desiring to be an- 
swered,) has any Senator to say the State has 
said the State is unrepresented ? 

r. TRUMBULL. I will, by permission of 
the Senator, state to him why I state this. I state 
it on this-authority: 


* The State of Indiana, by her Senators and Representa- 
| tives in General Assembly convened, would respectfully 
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repreeent to your honorable body that, as she is not now, 
and has not been for some ume, represented in the Senate 
of the United States,”’ &e. 


That is the authority upon which I made the 
declaration. Neither the Governor nor the judi- 
ciary having anything whatever to do with the 
election of Senators; the only power that can make 
Senators has said that she has no representative 
here. 

Mr. GREEN. What is the State? The Senate 
and House of Representatives combined? No. 
They are but the instruments, partial instruments, 
in the hands of the State. They can wield but 
the limited authority parceled out by the consti- 
tution ef the State, but they are not the State. To 
constitute State authority, you must have, in a 
primary sense, the people of the State. If you 
go to this primary sense, the people of the State 
stand by the two sitting Senators this hour. If 
you do notgo to the primary sense of the word, 
and say the people of the State, then, in the or- 
ganized character under the constitution, it re- 
quires their Governor and the legislative authority 
inconjunction. Take either horn of the dilemma. 
If you say it is the people, the great mass of the 
voters of the people, of the State of Indiana, they 
indorse the sitting Senators from that State, and 
say they are represented; and the man who says 
they are not represented speaks without warrant 
or authority. If he wishes to confine himself, in 
a technical sense, to the organized State under 
the constitution, then I say the Senate and House 
of Representatives do not constitute it, even in 
that sense; and hence he is without warrant or 
authority there. He may take either horn of the 
dilemma. ‘The State of Indiana hasbeen heard. 
The subject presented to the Senate has been de- 
termined. Phere is no power for review. 

It has been said a case occurred in the House 
of Representatives in the Twenty-Fifth Congress. 
Is that to be brought up as a presumption, as a 
precedent to control and guide and govern us? If 
itis, | answer ninety-nine other cases have been 
decided and regarded as final. If you are to be 
governed by precedent alone, take the majority 
of the adjudged cases, and ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred cases eyer presented in either House 
were regarded as final and settled. Now, is the 
mere idea of precedent to control, or are you to 
take a single exception toa general rule, and make 
that the leading and controlling case ? 

There is another reason in this case. It is 
known to the older members of this body—I am 
but a young man, and it is known to myself, how- 
ever—that, up to the meeting of the Twenty-Fifth 
Congress, it was an undecided question as to the 
commencement and termination of a Congress, 
and when it was decided that those members elect- 
ed from the State of Mississippi were declared to 
be members of that Congress, it was even then an 
undecided question, whether they continued in 
their term of office from the 4th of March, 1837, to 
the 4th of March, 1839. Afterwards, this subject 
was brought up and determined. It was brought 
up in consequence of this other fact. A Speaker 
was clected, and the question was, whether that 
Speaker should continue through a Congress, a 
period of two years, or whether only for the ex- 
tra session called in May, 1837? This was the 
sceasion of the difficulty. The House of Repre- 
sentatives gave seats to certain men fromthe State 
of Mississippi, for the extra session. In the 
couching of the language of that resolution, they 
went too far. It was too broad. It embraced a 
Congress. When it was decided subsequently 
what a Congress meant, and that two, three, five, 
or SIX sessions might be included in one Con- 
gress, and a subsequent election was held under 
a law providing foran election, then they reversed 
that decision, and said it should only apply to 
the first extra session called in May, 1837. But, 
f care nothing about that precedent one way or 
the other. If precedent is to weigh, we have one 
hundred to one. If precedent is not to weigh, 
then itis to be disregarded. But, a wrong pre- 


cedent is more to be honored in the breach than - 


in the observance, 

There is one other idea in the same connectign. 
A decision upon the filling of a seat in the Senate 
or the House is in the nature of a decision in the 
courts under what we call a proceeding in rem. 
lr ie mot about the outsiders who complain; the 
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acting judicially, having jurisdiction of the sub- | 
ject, has pronounced a final judgment, that the 
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the question is, is the seat filled legally and con- 
stitutionally? I might complain to-day, another 
man might complain to-morrow, and a thousand 
others might complain; and giving it a character 
as a privileged question, and consuming every 
hour of every day of every session, if you sanc- 
tioned the idea that anybody outside can complain 
after a question has been once decided. It is in 
the nature of a proceeding inrem. Where a ques- 
tion is decided in the affirmative or negative, 
neither side can bring itup again. It isa matter 
adjudicated; itis a matter settled; there is no power 
to supervise; and it is, I think, disrespectful to 
the Senate toask them to undo what they have 
done on full, mature deliberation and decision. 
Mr. BAYARD. I shall not detain the Senate 
long, because, as I said the other day, | consider 
it,on the primary question involved, as hardly an 
arguable question; but the honorable Senator from 
Vermont assumes the idea that the rule of finality 
which attaches to judicial action, and the judg- 
ments, whether of courts proper or of bodies act- 
ing judicially, is founded upon the notion of in- 
fallibility. Not so, Mr. President. It is perfectly 
immaterial whether the judgment is right or 
wrong, the rule of finality is founded on the great 
principle that itis the interest of the Republic 
that there shall be an end to litigation. There 
is no other ground on which it can be sustained. 
There must be an end to all strife at some time, 
and courts of justice have adopted it, and adhered 
to it invariably, thata final judgment cannot be 
reheard, but with certain exceptions, one of which 
the honorable Senator from Vermont has pointed 
out. You may impeach it on the ground of fraud 
committed upon the court by the original proceed- 
ings, but you cannot undertake to re-argue it after 
the term of the court has expired in which the 


judgment was pronounced, on the ground that ( 


the court committed an error in judgment. No 
such case can be found, and it is on that great 
principle that there must be an end at some time 
to decisions in the nature of judicial proceedings. 

In this case, also, there might be another ex- 
ception specified. If the ground on which the 


Senators were declared to be entitled to their seats, | 


had not been passed upon in the decision of the 
Senate, but a distinct substantive ground were 
presented, you would say that the former decis- 
ion did not cover it. The decision on the former 
occasion went to the validity of the election, but 
if an objection were now to be presented to the 
qualifications of the parties, as the Senate pro- 


nounced no decision on the qualifications of the | 


parties, of course, a decision pronounced on the 
validity of the election, would not bind them, if 
it were subsequently ascertained, that the parties 
were not qualified to retain their seats. But in 
no court acting judicially, in no tribunal acting 
judicially, with the exception of the casesspoken 
of from the House of Representauves, which I 
shall comment on presently, can honorable Sen- 
ators find on the same state of facts, appealing to 
the same questions of law, thatacourt, ora body 


body has ever permitted that final judgment to be 
re-argued after the time, which, by its own limit- 
ation, a reconsideration of the judgment can be 
made. You may impeach it originally for fraud 
committed upon the body, whether it is a court 
ora body acting judicially. You may get at it in 
many cases, grounded upon a distinct subject. 
You cannot undertake, unless you proceed on one 
of those grounds, to tell the court that has de- 
cided the question, ‘* you were wrong; though 
the term has expired, | come here now and ask 
you to let me re-argue that question, that I may 
convince you that you were’ wrong.’’ No court 
of justice would hold it to be arguable. No court 
of justice would permit a counsel to attempt to 
argue such a question before them. It is con- 
cluded law, and with the single exception of the 
case trom the House of Representatives, no case 
can be found that interferes with the principle. It 
is a principle founded in right reason. [t prevents 
endless litigation. 
sentially necessary as a rule of order in reference 
to all jadicial action, that there must.be an end 
to it at some time. 

Why, sir, if this doctrine were true, if the Sen- 
ate of the United States, having decided at a pre- 


It produces that which is es- | 
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vious session, on the same state of facts and after 
full debate, that the Senators from Indiana . ra 
duly elected to their seats in the Senate, and - 
titled to them for specific periods, the late tea 
lature in Indiana could undertake, having no Serie. 
diction of the subject, of the qualificatio; . 
returns of members to this Senate, to revise that 
decision, and on the ground of sending here » 
memorial, ask that persons having no rights a 
ever in the body, be heard before this body and 
the whole case be reopened; what is to prevent 
a second rehearing, of a subsequent Legislature 
elected by the State of Indiana, who entertain 
different political views, or different sentiments: 
Nothing whatever. There can be no.bar; there can 
be no finality, if this proceeding be allowed by the 
Senate. Precisely the same sentiments could be 
echoed then that we hear now, that respect Was 
due to the State; that the State had petitioned to 
be heard, and that her rights were invaded. 

Sir, if I read the Constitution of the United 
States rightly, the power to judge of the election 
of its own members, their qualifications, and their 
returns, is given for the protection of the body 

| not for the personal rights of the parties. No 
matter in what mode the question arises in which 
the body has formally decided that the party is 
entitled to his seat, the judgment is conclusive, 
unless a motion for reconsideration is made within 
the rules and orders of the Senate; and it cannot 
afterwards be reversed. No other tribunal has 
jurisdiction or the night to question that decision, 
For - own part I consider the action not of the 
State, but of the Legislature of Indiana, which 
was founded upon political considerations alto- 
gether, as grossly disrespectful to the Senate of 
the United States, when they undertake to reverse 
the decision of the Senate, without one shadow 
of right to act in the matter. Sir, if they had 
meant to treat you with respect, their action would 
have been this: they would have asked the Sen- 
ate, by a memorial, to reopen the decision before 
they proceeded to act as if that decision was a 
nullity. They choose to present themselves here, 
covered with the name of the State. The lan- 
guage of their memorial may be respectful; it is 
| their action which is disrespectful to the body. 
_ It stands precisely, and quite as strongly, if not 
stronger, than the case would stand if the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had decided a 
question and directed its mandate to the circuit 
court to enter judgment according to their man- 
date, and the circuit court had refused to obey it 
and entered a judgment counter to the mandate 
of that court, and sent up with it a petition that 
the court wouldhear the argument of the party 
as to whether their mandate ought to be obeyed 
|The Supreme Court would not hear counsel in 
such a case as that. ‘The Supreme Court would 
know how to vindicate their authority. Such ac- 
tion, on the part of an inferior tribunal, would be 
_ properly considered as subversive of all order. 

In reference to this question, the State of In- 
diana, through this Legislature, who have under- 
taken to act, does not even occupy the position 

| of an inferior tribunal. ‘The Legislature has no 
authority whatever on the subject, except to fill 
vacancies in this body. The Legislature has no 
authority to decide whether the Senate have done 
right or wrong. You may assume it to be entirely 
erroneous; but that Legislature has no authorily 
to decide that the Senate of the United Siates 
erred when, by their decision, they said Gran 
N. Fircu was entitled to a seat as Senator frow 
the State of Indiana to the 4th of March, 1861, 
| and Jesse D. Brirurt to the 4th of March, 1863. 
They knew the decision; and they assumed an 
authority not given to them in the remotest way; 
‘and we are told that respect to the State of Indi- 
| ana, that chooses to treat with contempt the de- 
cisions of the Senate of the United States, requires 
us to hear such a question argued ! 
| Mr. President, | have quite as much respect for 
| the body of which I am a member,as I have for 
| the Legislature of Indiana. I trust I shall always 
| hold great deference to the rights of the States; 
| 1 trust I shall always respect the rights of the 
| States; but I shall respect, also, the rights of the 
body of which Lama member. I cannot doubt 
|| that the right to decide these questions is giver 
'| for the protection of the body, and it has no rela- 
'| tion to any individual State. It is their duty-and 
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- pict to decide—such is the doctrine of Chan- 
or Kent—and having so decided it is not com- 
cont for the Legislature of any State to tell them 
» only that they are wrong; not only to ask 
hom to revise that decision, but to treat it with 
yytempt, and undertake to make an election; and 
- we are to be told that those claiming under an 
“ection made under such circumstances, are en- 
wed, by courtesy, to be admitted to the floor of 
‘his body. I can aceede to no such doctrine. 
~ Now, Sil, I wish to put the case which I men- 
“oned in a former debate here. You cannot dis- 
snguish between the principle of them, but I ap- 
orehend the Senate would never doubt in such a 
ase whatever. A Senator from my own State was, 
in the recess of the Legislature, appointed by the 
Governor as a Senator from the State of Dela- 
ware under the authority vested in him by the 
Constitution of the United States. For the pur- 
noses of appointment, he had the same authority 
precisely in the case of a recess of the Legislature 
that the Legislature has when in session. When 
he presented himself on the floor of the Senate for 
the purpose of being qualified, the objection was 
made that he was not entitled; and the decision of 
the Senate was, that before he should be qualified, 
the credentials should be referred to a committee 
of the Senate. They were referred. The commit- 
tee reported that the Legislature of the State had 
met in the interim between the vacancy occurring, 
without taking any action whatever; and that, 
therefore, subsequent to their meeting and*ad- 
ournment, the authority of the executive did not 
exist to make the appointment. That judgment 
was affirmed by a vote of the Senate of some 20 
to7. The decision was right—clearly right; the 
whole process was right. ‘The party was not per- 
mitted to be qualified. 

Now, sir, suppose that when that Senator had 
gone home, the Governor of the State had chosen 
to say, ** this decision is wrong; the object of the 
Constitution is’’—and a plausible argument could 
be made upon that as upon almost every other 
juestion—** to keep the Senate full; the Legisla- 
ture is not in session and will not be in session 
for six months after Congress meets; I do not 
want the State unrepresented, and therefore | 
shall reappoint the same party, or appoint another 
man, and send him there with my memorial, in 
the name of the State, asking the Senate to revise 
their former decision and admit the appointee as 
aSenator of the United States.’’ Now, there 
would be less objection in such a caseas that, on 
the ground that the Senate would not be full, the 
State would be unrepresented. Does any one 
doubt that such an act as that, in the face of the 
decision of the Senate, would be a disrespect to 
the body? How can it be otherwise? The ex- 
clusive power is vested in us to decide on the 
qualifications, returns, and elections, of our own 
members. No other revising body exists. If the 
Legislature of a State, or the Governor of a State, 
can undertake to revise those decisions—not ask 
us to revise them, but to revise them themselves 
—and act as if the decision was a nullity, and send 
their claimants here who are to be heard on this 
floor, (I suppose for the purpose of making stump | 
speeches for circulation in the State of Indiana, ) 
if such is the rule, | ask how the Constitution of 
the United States can be observed? What order 
can we expect in the body? 

Objections might be multiplied. You may make 
a decision in one term, and the next term of the 
Senate, or the next Congress at any rate, you may | 
be called upon to revise your decision. Although | 
itmay be perfectly true, that in political bodies 
political passions and preferences too often mingle 
and disturb the course of judicial action, the result | 
willbe to destroy entirely any argument or any | 

general principle in reference to the rights of Sen- | 
ators to seats, except the will of the existing body 
at the time of the appeal. Your tenure of office 
would be gone. The Constitution makes it six 
years. Each successive Legislature might take 
the chances of argument, or discussion, or political 
change in the Senate of the United States, as to 
whether they would apply to them to revise their | 
former judgment. There would be no safety; 
there would be no certainty. The same reason, | 
With a view to finality, with a view to the end of | 
liugation and strife, which has bound courts of 
justive, on the great wrinciple that the interest of || 
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the public required that there should be some end 
to litigation, to hold fina! judgments as not argu- 
able matters, requires that when the Senate of the 
United States on the same state of facts have de- 
cided questions of law—whether the decision is 
erroneous or correct is immaterial—it is final and 
irreversible. 

The honorable Senator from Mlinois [Mr. 
TrumButt] has chosen to make a great many 
quotations in this case, and to go into the merits 
of the former decision of the Senate. I have no 
answer to make to that. Whether my opinion 
was in favor of that decision, or coincided with 
it, is perfectly immaterial, in my judgment. I 
hold it to be irreversible by my action, or the action 
of this body, now. If the honorable Senator de- 
sires to know, I will state that I did not coincide 
in that opinion. But that does not make it the 
less right; it does not make it the less obligatory 
on me as a member of the body; in the same 
manner that, as a private citizen, when a law is 
passed, I am bound to obey a law, though I may 
have thought it inexpedient, or unwise, or unjust. 
But, sir, as the honorable Senator has chosen to 
make quotations, I will take the liberty of quot- 
ing, too, from the action of the Senate ona former 
occasion upon this case. The Committee on the 
Judiciary reported at three several times upon this 
subject. In the first instance, they reported in 
favor of authorizing testimony to be taken by the 


protestants, who are composed of a majority of thea, much as the parties. 


Senate of Indiana, and a minority of the House 
of Representatives—a minority of the whole body. 
They protested against the election of the sitting 
Senators; and on their protest the case was heard. 
The Senate authorized testimony to be taken. 
The committee reported a resolution to that effect. 


While that resolution was pending, on the 16th of | 


February, 1858: 

“The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, in the case of 
the contested election of the Hon. @Rawam N. Firca and 
the Hon. Jesse D. Brient; and 

“On the question to agree to the following amendment, 
proposed by Mr. ‘'RuMBULL”’— 

I believe that is the honorable Senator from 
Illinois— 

* Strike out ail after the word ‘ resolved,’ and insert: 

“<Vhat the Senate will now proceed to the final determ- 
ination of the right to seats, in this body, of Granam N. 
Fircn and Jesse D. Brieut, claimed to have been elected 
Senators by the Legislature of Indiana.’ ”’ 

What was the Senator’s idea of finality, then? 
What did he mean by the word * final?’’ Did 
he mean that he thought testimony unnecessary, 
and that we ought then finally to dispose of the 
case? There is no other meaning that can be at- 
tached to the word. But the exigency had not 
then arisen; even the imagination of the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois would not have led him 
to the supposition that the Legislature of Indiana, 
in the face of the decision of the Senate, would 
have had so little respect for it as to take the step 
they did, of a subsequent election. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. If the Senator from Del- 
aware will allow me, I would inquire if my prop- 
osition was not voted down? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It was voted down. It 
was for a final decision of their claims; but the 
question now is a different one. Other parties 
claim. While-up, I would ask the Senator from 
Delaware another question. I understood him to 
have avowed, in his present remarks, that in his 
opinion the Senators from Indiana were wrong- 
fully admitted to their seats last session. If they 
were wrongfully admitted they were unconstitu- 


tionally admitted; and I ask the Senator from Del- | 


aware now, if, believing them to hold seats here 
in violation of the Constitution, he is willing to 


shelter himself behind a resolution of this body? | 


Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator puts 
his question. I will in proper time be ready to 
answer him. I shall go on with my own line of 


argument. He has not got rid of the import of his 


own amendment. The question before the Senate | 
then was whether, in the pending case, the parties 


should take testimony or not. The honorabie 
Senator moved his amendment to proceed to the 
final determination of the case. If he had not con- 
sidered the determination then to be made, final, 


| why insert the word ? 


Mr. COLLAMER. The proposition then, 
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whether final or interlocutory, was, ‘*would you 
take testimony;’’ that is all. 

Mr. BAYARD. L understand it precisely. 
take the amendment as it reads. If the word 
‘*final’’ can have any meaning—that is, any 
meaning according to the ordinary import of lan- 
guage—the idea in the mind of the gentleman who 
proposed it was, that the decision to be made, 
whether the party was or was not entitled toa 
seat, was to be a final adjudication of the question. 
Then we refused to doit; but after taking the tes- 
timony we did proceed to act according to the 
resolution of the Senator from Illinois, and we 
made a * final decision’? in the language of the 
resolution reported by the Senator from Ohio, 
which was final. The whole difference consists 
in this: that then no one dreamed that the Legis- 
lature of Indiana would undertake the course they 
did in reference to this election, and therefore 
there was no necessity to guard theggesolution of 
the honorable Senator from Illinois, and it sprung 
from his general knowledge of law and of the 
effect of the decision of the Senate. 

Now, sir, as to this iden of a case being be- 
tween parties, it seems to me it is grossly absurd. 
You might as well say that a decision under the 
bankrupt law, which is always ex parte, did not 
bind, and a creditor could come in, because the 
case is reported on the record, ‘ ex parte, A B,”’ 
and, therefore, not conclusive upon him, just as 
The power is givén to the 
body to protect itself. An admission of prima 
facie evidence is no decision of the Senate. It is 
merely an admission for the purposes of subse- 
quent investigation. Where the cbjection is made, 
and acontestis raised, it matters nothow, whether 
on the objection of a single Senator, or, asin this 
case, on the objection of a majority of the Senate 
of Indiana and a minority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if the question comes before you, if 
the right of the State comes before you, the de- 
cision must be final as to the right of the parties. 

I re the question to honorable Senators on the 
othe side, if the decision on that occasion had 
been that the election was not valid, whether they 
would not have held the decision final? If final 
in the one case it must be final in both. You can- 
not give an aspect to any judicial decision that 
shall not be final as to the rights of both parties. 
If you had decided that they were not entitled to 
their seats, would you have heard them this ses- 
sion again, if the Legislature of Indiana in a me- 
morial, or any other mode, had asked you to hear 
them? No. They would have lost the seats in 
the Senate. If the judgment pronounced against 
them would have ousted them from the seats if 
adverse, certainly on all legal principles, if pro- 
nounced in favor, it must be conclusive as to the 
rights, according to the terms of the judgment. 

Mr. President, there are many other matters 
connected with this question into which one might 
enter; but I forbear, because | am satisfied that 
the real ground, the true ground upon which this 
case ought to be decided, certainly the one I hold, 
which binds me, is, that a judicial decision having 
been rendered, further inquiry cannot be made 
into it. The honorable Senator from Illinois en- 
deavors, by a sophism, to tell me that I am vio- 
lating the Constitution if I considered this decis- 
ion erroneous when made, and support it now as 
final. Because I held that opinion, then, he seems 
to suppose that I am bound now to vote for a re- 
consideration of it. I think the answer to that is 
very obvious. I might as well pretend to disobey 
the law of the land, because, in my private judg- 
ment, though the courts had affirmed its constitu- 
tionality, | considered it was an unconstitutional 
law. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator will allow 
me, I desire merely to ask him a question of law 
on the point which he is arguing. Suppose the 
charter of a city gives to the Board of Common 
Council, or the Board of Aldermen, as they all 
do, to decide upon the elections of their own mem- 
bers. Suppose either body, the Aldermen, or 
Common Council, decide on a certain day that a 
|| certain person, whose seat is contested, is legally 
||lRected. On a subsequent day, the board reverses 

that decision by a vote, and decides that he is not 
|| legally elected. He files his petition for a man- 
| damus in the court having jurisdicuon, to compel 
|| the Council to admit him toa seat Would the 
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court, in view of those two decisions, feel bound 
to issue the mandamus without compelling him to 
show, in addition, that he was actually elected ? 
Would they say that the first decision was bind- 


ing, that they could not reverse it, and that they 


would not ask who was elected ? ‘ 
Mr. BAYARD. The answer to all that is very 


easy, Mr. President. The action of a corpora- | 


tion, and their right, in the first instance, to 
decide that he is validly elected, is subject to the 
supervision of courts of justice. The action of 
the Senate of the United States is conclusive in 
itself, and not subject to the revision of a court. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator will excuse 
me for interrupung him. He is arguipg that it is 
final because decided. The fact that nobody can 
review the decision does not change it. There is 
acase where a court will act and review the de- 
cision. Now, lask, upon what is the decision 
bas d ? 2 

Mr. BAYARD. I said that the reason the 
court will do that is, because the courts of law 
have appellate jurisdiction; in other words, have 
a summary jurisdiction over all corporate cases. 
‘There is no analogy between the cases. This is 
a legislative body in which the Constitution vests 
the exclusive and final power of adjudication as 
to the qualification of its members. A corpora- 
tion is a mere creature existing under the laws of 
a State, in which power 1s vested by the particular 
charter, in which the members undertake primary 
action subject to the courts of justice. [am asked 
whether, if that corporation commits an error, 
the courts of justice will not revise it? Yes; they 
can reverse that decision, because it is perfectly 
legitimate for them to do so. Butthat has nothing 
to do with the question of finality, as applied to 
a case where the court of last resort, having ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, finally decides a question, 
that they will not permit that question to be re- 
argued unless upon the ground of fraud committed 
upon the court, or that the subject-matter on which 
the party seeks relief was not before the ee on 
the former occasion. No case can be fourd in 
the whole annals of judicial decisions in which a 
court of justice, ora body acting judicially, exer- 
cised such a principle. 

Now, Mr. President, I have a few more re- 
marks to make in reference to the doctrine initi- 
ated by the honorable Senator from New York 
|Mr. Sewarp] a few days ago. Among the 
many heresies that fell from his lips on constitu- 
tional questions in this body, he told us that this 
was purely the exercise of legislative power, as 
I understood him, because this was a latdalion 
body; that we had no judicial powers to exer- 
cise, and could exercise none except where we 
Were sitting as a court formally organized for the 
purpose of trying an impeachment by the House 
of Representatives. He attempted to draw an an- 
alogy between cases of decisions upon contested 
elections, and a revocation of bills of attainder in 
the Parliament of Great Britain. Why, sir, every 


one knows that bills of attainder are legislative |' 


acts, and they cannot be repealed by the House 
of Lords; they must be repealed by the Levisla- 
ture of Great Britain. No one pretends it is ju- 
dicial action in this case whatever, but as regards 
the Senate of the United States. The true test of 
judicial action is this: it is not that the Senate is 
a court; we do not pretend that it is a court in its 
forms; but we pretend that a legislative body 
may, as Chancellor Kent says, have to act judi- 
cially in the course of some of its proceedings. 
W hat is the case in reference to the qualification 
of members? They are to judge of the qualifica- 
ions of theirown members. The Senate cannot 
egislate as to the qualification of a member; it 
cannot prescribe it. Lt is bound to decide whether 
hat member has the qualification which the Con- 
tautution prescribes. Is not that judicial action? 
W hat is the meaning of the word ** judicial?” 
So as to the election; it cannot say what is the 
body to elect; it cannot delegate the authority that 
is not delegated by the Constitution; but it can 
decide what is the intent and meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and whether the election is validly made 


under the terms of the Constitution. Is that igi} 


risiation, or is it action judicial in its character? 
[f it is action judicial in its character, then I say 
the great general principle which has obtained 
rom time immemorial in all the courts of justice, 


| 


i 
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inter est Reipublice sit finis litium; that principle 
upon which the finality of all judgments must 
rest, and ought to rest; the principle of order 
which is essential both in courts and in all bodies 
acting ens requires that we should adhere 
to the decision solemnly made, and not suffer it to 
be impugned on circumstances like these involv- 
ing disrespect tothe body. Evenif no disrespect 
to the body were involved, though it were a mere 
memorial presented for consideration, we should 
be bound to refuse it. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, when this 
question has been heretofore before the Senate, it 
was one in which I felt a considerable decree of 
interest. The subject involved the question 
whether the two incumbents of the seats from In- 
diana had been duly elected and were justly mem- 
bers of this body—a question which, as [ have 
had occasion before to say, is a question affecting 
the rights of the State of Indiana, a sovereign 
State of the Union; a question affecting the proper, 
legal, constitutional organization of the Senate of 
the United States. But still I was willing to let 
it pass without elaborate discussion or earnest re- 
monstrance on my part, because it seemed to me, 
at the moment, to Involve no more than I have 
thus described. I[ have not at all doubted that 
during the existence of the Government there has 
been more than one time in which more than one 
State of the Union has been represented in the 
#enate by persons who were not duly, legally, 
constitutionally elected. But, sir,in the course 
of this debate, the subject has assumed new and 
varied transformations. It is accompanied now 
by so many strange and extravagant propositions 
—propositions so dangerous to the constitution 
of this body and to the rights of the States which 
are its constituents, that { cannot suffer the occa- 
sion to pass away without making, with what 
brevity I can practice, some observations in ad- 
dition to those I have already submitted. 

[am told by the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp] that I have introduced many 
unconstitutional heresies into this body. Sir, 
time will soon determine whether what are called 
heresies to-day are not the sound constitutional 
principles of fifty tao ago, and whether they 
will not be found fifty years hence to be true con- 
stitutional principles, and, therefore, enduring and 
everlasting. [ submit my record to the country, 
with as deep a solicitude that I may stand right 
before my country and before posterity, as any 
other member of this body, or any person con- 
nected with this Government, can entertain. I 
impeach none of my’cotemporaries. I abide their 
censures, not without self-distrust, but with com- 
posure. But I must be permitted to say that, in all 
my life | have never heard heresies so anti-repub- 
lican, heresies so unconstitutional, heresies so 
dangerous, as those which this debate has called 
into being. Why, sir, we have sat here hour 
after hour, and learned gentlemen of the law dis- 
cuss the question of the effect of a resolution of 
the Senate by analogies derived from the practice 
and proceedings of courts of the common law. 
We have had analogies between the proceedings 
of the Senate and the process of mandamus in 
the State courts, together with parallels between 
our own resolutions and judgments, final and in- 
terlocutory, in the tribunals of other countries. 
We have had the decision of the Senate, made in 
the form of resolutions, pronounced by worthy 
lawyers to be in effect identical with judgments 
in rem, borrowed from the civil law. Because a 
judgment of mandamus, or some other final judg- 
ment, entered upon a record, instead of an inter- 
locutory order, 1s, without some provision made 
for its review, held final in the courts, it is al- 
leged, most illogically, that the resolutions of this 
body are final and irreversible. 

Sir, when you have declared that the Senate 
has ever made a decision which was final and ir- 
revocable, then you have ascertained one decision 
of this Senate that was infallible; and the body 


has the power to make more. So each Senate 
may anticipate and usurp the functions of its suc- 
cessor. The principle, then, for which our assent 
is demanded, is, that the resolutions and orders 
of this Senate upon the subject of elections are in- 
fallible. Gentlemen tell us we must acquiesce 


out of respect to the Senate; that we must sub- ' waysas a Legislature, and in t 
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mit, though we think they are wrong; we must 
not question them. They plainly tell us that it 
is disrespectful, it is contemptuous, on the part of 
the State of Indiana, to protest against a decision 
of the Senate as being unjust or erroneous; and 
_we who maintain the appeal of Indiana are syil; 
not merely of discourtesy, but of contumacy. 
| Noman entertains a more profound respect for 
the Senate of the United States than I do. No 
| man will be found, I trust, less likely to do an 
| act to impair its dignity, its character, or its just 
| constitutional authority. Nevertheless, I dep 
absolutely that the Senate of the United States jg 
paabasnel of nade virtues and such wisdom, and 
that itcan nevererr. I deny that there is any 
| such constitutional principle in this Government 
as that the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, or any other legislative body, cannot err, 
| On the other hand, f maintain that it is of the 
| very essence of the principles of our whole re- 
| publican system that legislative bodies may err 
through want of knowledge, through want of 
wisdom, through want, even, of virtue; that they 
| may act, and do often act, under the influence of 
passion, prejudice, ambition—ay, and some- 
| times even of corruption. The man who shall 
| tell me that the time has arrived in this country 
| when a State of this Union may not come to the 
| Senate Chamber of the United States and arraicn 
the body itself, and charge it with infidelity to 
| the Constitution, and with infidelity even to truth 
| and§ustice, announces to me that the period has 
| come when it is necessary for the people of this 
| country to revise the action of the Senate, to re- 
| View its conduct with promptness and decision, 
| and to teach and instruct it that it is the creature 
and not the creator; that it is the servant and not 
the sovereign. 
| am astonished at pretensions so extravagant 
|and arrogant as this. I am told that the power 
| to judge is given to the Senate for the protection 
of the body. The saying is most true; but the 
| protection is sought, not for the dignity of the 
members who sit in its cushioned seats, on its car- 
| peted floors, or for the dignity of its chairmen of 
| committees, or its judiciary committees, or for 
| anything personal in it, or about it; it is for the 
| protection of the States, which are the constitu- 
| ents of the Senate, and of the liberties of the Amer- 
‘ican people. Tell me that your decisions are in- 
| fallible; and that no power shall approach you, 
| even to complain! [ tell you, sir, that the voice 
|of complaint, when stifled, in this or any other 
| country, is the power that makes revolutions. 
| You may strike in a despotism with safety, pro- 
| vided that you hear; but not even in a despotism 
| is there a power that can safely strike the meanest 
| subject, unless it listens first to remonstrance, and 
| complaint, and even supplication. 
| Toall these fine-spun theories about the dignity 
| of the Senate, and the infallibility and finality of 
| its decisions in the cases of contested elections, I 
| have one short but conclusive answer. They all 
| proceed on the ground that the Senate, in making 
| such decisions, pronounces what is technically a 


,, judgment, and so exercises judicial powers. There 


‘can be no ‘*judgment’’ pronounced anywhere 
| that is not pronounced in the exercise of a judicial 
authority; and the power that pronounces a judg- 
| ment, is necessarily a judicial power. Now, sir, 
the Constitution of the United States defines the 
powers of the Senate of the United States; and 
,it declares that— 

‘¢ All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of 4 
Senate and House of Representatives.”’ 

There is no other grant of legislative power to 
| the Senate, and no power whatever but in the 
short, simple sentence which I have read, wich 
is given to the Senate of the United States, if we 
exclude the power to try impeachments conferred 
in another article. The Constitution makes this 
purely a legislative body; the Constitution ex- 


ible; | pressly excludes it from the exercise of all judi- 
that has power to make one infallible judgment, || ci 


cial power whatever; for it declares, in the first 
section of the third article, that— 

“ The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish.”’ 

This, then, is merely a legislative body. It 
acts not as a court, it acts not carey but al- 
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i. The argument that the resolution in the | 
Indiana case isajudgment which must be submit- 
rod to and acquiesced in, even though it be wrong, | 
-. without the least foundation whatever in the 
Constitution. Mr. President, if we, if the Sen- 

_is infallible in this act, then in this case it 
exercises a power different in its nature, and dif- 
ferent in its effect, from the authority which it 
»xercises in passing laws. The Congress of the 
United States can pass no law to-day that cannot 

repealed and rescinded to-morrow; and yet 
this principle which is claimed here, would be to 
yvest the Senate alone with a power transcend- 
> thatofthe whole Congress ofthe United States. 

It is no sufficient argument against this view of 

the case that it may work inconveniencies in its 
exercise. There is but little ground for the argu- | 
ment of probable inconvenience presented in this | 
case; for, after a period of seventy years, we are 
able to bear witness that, in all cases of fair hear- | 
ing and resolution of contested claims in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, there has been a uniform 
acquiescence ; and that there has never been any | 
considerable disturbance of the peace, the equa- 
nimity, the harmony, the order, of the Senate of 
the United States, by the agitation of contests 
about the seats of its members. This is either an 
extraordinary case, or else the passion of the | 
hour has become wild and ungovernable; and if | 
it be so, it will soon subside, and the anomaly 
will cease. Itis not for me to undertake to say, 
now, how the matter stands in this respect. 

Mr. President, I have declared that the Senate | 
of the United States may err, and musterr. In | 
saying this, | say only what Charles James Fox 
said of the House of Commons when, ina similar |! 
case, he protested against a judgment to exclude 
himself as an elected member of that body. He | 
told the House of Commons of Great Britain, in | 
which he was so long one of the greatest and 
most distinguished actors, that, like all other 
representative bodies, it was liable to err through 
prejudice, through passion, through ignorance, 
through improper executive influences, and even 
through corruption. I do not say that this Sen- 
ate, if the decision which has been rendered, has 
submitted toany such influences. Iam claiming 
only the vindication of the principle for which I 
contend, namely: that its docihitine are always | 
open to review, and that the Senate never pro- 
nounces a final judgment upon anything. Sir, 
there was, in the year 1834, a Senate that was 
as strong in the majesty of its intellect, as honest | 
in the consciousness of virtue, as the present Sen- 
ate of the United States. That Senate, on the 
28th of March, 1834, adopted a resolution as 
solemn, and after ten times a more learned and 
profound and elaborate debate than we have had 
here on the present occasion, in these words: 

“Resolved, That the President, in the late executive pro- 
ceeding in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon 
mimself authority and power not conferred by the Constitu- 
uon and laws, but in derogation to both.” 

In the Journal of the Senate, on a day three 
years later, I find black lines drawn around that 
resolution with great care, and this entry made 
on the face of the original record: 

** Expunged by order of the Senate, this 16th day of July, 
in the year of eur Lord 1837.”? | 

Now, Mr. President, I bring r:y remarks to a | 
close, by saying that | suppose and expect that 
I shall be borne down here, on this occasion; but | 
I give notice, when this decision shall have passed, 
| shall follow the example of the precedents which 
were set in the interesting and celebrated case | 
have cited. I shall ask the Senate to allow me to 
submit to its consideration a resolution in these 
words: 

Resolved, That the resolution adopted by the Senate on 
the 12th of June, 1858, which resolution is in these words, 
to wit: ** Resolved, That GrauamM N.Firca and Jesse D. 
Brieut, Senators returned and admitted fronr the State of 
Indiana, are entitled to the seats which they now hold in 
the Senate as such Senators aforesaid ; the former until the 
4th of March, 1861, and the latter until the 4th of March, 
1863, according to the tenor of their respective credentials,”? 
be expunged from the Journal; and for that purpose the 
Secretary of the Senate, at such time as the Senate may 
appoint, shall bring the manuscript Journal of the session 
of 1857-58 into the Senate, and, in the presence of the | 
Senate, draw black lines round the said resolution, and | 
Write across the face thereof, in strong letters, the following || 
Words : _Expunged, by order of the Senate, this —— day ] 
of ——, iu the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and —. | 


I shall be in, this Senate Chamber, if God 
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spares my life, two years more; and at every 
session hereafter that | am here, I shall call for 
the passage of this resolution. When my time 
shall have come to leave the Chamber, as I trust 
to leave it with the goodwill and personal kind- 
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| ness of all my associates here, | doubt not I shal? | 
| leave behind mé some member who will insist on 


calling for the consideration of the same resolu- | 


tion, until a period not distant shall arrive when 


| the resolution in the Indiana case, which is now 


found an infallible, final resolution, and for 


| questioning which a sovereign State of this Union 


is denounced and adjudged to be in contempt, 


| shall be reconsidered, and not merely rescinded, 


but expunged. 
Mr. GREEN. 
[ think this subject has been sufficiently discussed ; 
but when it seems to me that the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York designs, by his manner, to 
make political capital out of it, I think it ought 
to be counteracted; for we have acted as we believe 
to be right. I suppose he has done the same thing; 


I have but a word to add, for | 


but, to make these popular appeals to influence ° 


public judgment, and influence party spirit, to 
stimulate insubordination to the decisions of those 
in authority, is a principle that [cannot sanction. 
I have never subscribed to the higher-law doc- 
trine. While Iam in the Government [ submit 


| to the Government, and when I am tired of Gov- 


ernment I leave Government. Wherever there is 
an authority or a power invested with the right 
to decide a question, I will submit to the decision; 


and he who does not, and appeals to anything | 


else, is disloyal to the Government of which he || 


is a member. 


The Senator from New York says that the le- 


gislative authority is vested in a Senate and House 
of Representatives, quoting from the Constitution 
of the United States that all legislative acts are 
subject to repeal and modification. He is wrong 
in two respects; first, all legislative acts are not 
subject to repeal. There are certain legislative 
acts that convey and vest private rights, called in 
the technical language of the Constitution ** vested 
rights,’’ and a repeal of the law will not affect the 
rights previously conveyed. Hence, it will not 
do for the Senator from New York, in his broad, 
general, electioneering manner, to use these ex- 
pressions; which are not true in point of law and 
in point of fact. 

But again, when he says legislative authority 
is vested in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and that therefore they may change from 
time to time; I answer, the decision of the Senate 


ona contested election, and the decision of the 


House of Representatives on a contested election 
in that House, is not a legislative act. All legis- 
lative power is in the two Houses; but has the 


| House of Representatives anything to do with the 


elections, returns, and qualifications of Senators? 


| Has the action of the Senate anything to do with 


the elections, qualifications, and returns of mem- 
bers of the House? Not atall; yet all legislative 
power is vested in the two Houses. Therefore, 
it is no legislative power; and the very quotation 


| he makes proves the absurdity of the quotation, 
| and the absurdity of the position he assumes. It 
| is no legislative act. 


Is there a Senator in this 
body who will say that passingupon the elections, 
qualifications, and returns of Senators, or of mem- 
bers of the House, is a legislative act of either 


|| body? Is there a man who will say so? And 


yet the Senator undertakes to quote the Consti- 
tution to prove that such is the case. It is not 
so; and he knows it. It is no legislative act. It 
is a special power conferred in the Constitution. 

Ah, but he quotes the celebrated expunging 


| resolution of my very distinguished predecessor, 
| Colonel Thomas H. Benton. Has that any rele- 
| vancy to the point now under consideration? 


None; and why? I will give the reason, so that 
every man shall understand, even he who makes 
these remarks for popular effect in Indiana. When 
the Senate passed that resolution condemning 
General Jackson for the removal of the deposits, 
in 1832—we all remember it; we all know it—the 
Senate was not performing a legislative act. That 
is the first point. The second is: it was not in 
the exercise of a special authority conferred by 
the Constitution. Therefore, it being a voluntary 
act, without constitutional authority, not a legis- 
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been improperly done. In 1836, under the pow- 
erful influence of the strong voice of that man 
Benton, aud the uprising, the upheaving of the 
public heart of the country, it was properly ex- 
punged, 

Mow is it with this subject? There is a special 
authority to act upon the subject of the filling of 
the seats of the Senators from Indiana. There is 
but one kind of power on the subject. When you 
exercise it the power is exhausted, unless there 
be some other power to revise, improve, correct, 
or nullify it. There is no power thatcan revise, im- 
prove, correct, or nullify it; and therefore, it is con- 
clusive. Now, does not everybody understand the 
distinction? And can this reference to that expung- 
ing resolution have any effect, either upon the pop- 
ular mind, upon the judgment ofa lawyer, or upon 
an honest man; that, because we have decided this, 
under special authority of the Constitution, and in 
anothercase, where there was no special authority, 
where it was a mere abstract declaration of opin- 
ion without constitutional power, the Senate un- 
dertook to correct it and did correct it; therefore 
we will undertake to correct this, which is con- 
ferred by special grant? Is there no difference 
between the cases? Does not everybody under- 
stand the difference and the distinction? Is it not 


/as plain and Toa as the noonday sun? It 


seems to me that lam almost offering an insult to 
the Senate, to the country, and to the Senator 
trom New York, when I even make these remarks 
and call his attention to the fact. The one is in 
pursuance of authority conferred by the Consti- 
tution; the other is a mere association of persons 
choosing to express an abstract opinion, without 
power, without special authority under the Con- 
stitution. That opinion, right or wrong, may be 
corrected, revised, expunged, or rescinded. In 
the case of General Jackson it was expunged. In 
this caseat is a judgment; it is no legislative act. 
If it were a legislative act it would require the 
concurrence of the two Houses; but it is no lee- 
islative act. It isa power to decide, conferred 
under special grant of the Constitution. That 
special grant has been made use of in the decision 
which the judgment of the Senate pronounced. 
There being no power to revise, annul, or change 
it, it stands perpetual as long as the Government 
stands. 

One other word, sir. We have been a little tan- 
talised with the idea that we are afraid to meet the 
original question. It is not so; it is not correct. 
It is well known to Senators that, on the original 
question, before the decision was made, I be- 


lieved that the voice of Indiana, legally expressed 


through her Legislature, desired these Senators 
to represent her, and so expressed it in a legal 
manner. I then voted to give them their seats. It 
is, therefore, in conformity with my former judg- 
ment. But why go behind and open up a ques- 
tion that we have no right to open? I am told 
that the plea of an estoppel is denounced by Lord 
Coke; but this is no plea of estoppel; itis a former 
judgment. Anestoppel results och the act of the 
party himself. The plea of a former recovery, or 
a former judgement, is from the action of a tribunal 
appointed by law to decide; and there is the dis- 
tinction between them. ‘There is, therefore, no 
estoppel. Open your mouths and speak as much 
as you please, deny the whole deed if you want 
to, repudiate a whole covenant if you want 
to; but the judgment of the court will stand as a 
perpetual and conclusive answer between you and 
the parties whose rights are contested. 

Mr. HALE. The honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri has made an appeal, and he asks us on this 
side of the Chamber, if he has not satisfied us of 
the entire difference between the case put by the 
honorable Senator from New York, in relation to 
the old General and this case? I think he has; 
but I could give him a precedent older than that. 
There isa precedent that illustrates this differ- 
ence, and it is in one of the oldest books that [ 


| ever read—Webster’s spelling book. It is a case 


exactly in point and illustrates the difference, and 
it was this. There wasa farmer who once went 
to a lawyer for advice. He told him he wanted 
his advice upon a case something like this: ““My 
“pull has gored your ox.”? ‘ Then,” replied the 
lawyer, ** you must pay me for it.”’ “But,” re- 
joined the farmer, ‘*I recollect that it was the 


lative act, any otherSenate could undo what had || other way. It was your bull that gored my ox.” 
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+‘ That,’’ id the lawyer, ** is a different 
altogether.’’ [Laught | The farmer said, ‘* th 
case I first put you decided without an ‘if,’ bu 
when the damages are to come out of your por k 
et, you immediately interpose an ‘if.’’? The dif- 
fe rence is, Whose ox was gored ? Now, in this 
case, When thatexpunging resolution was adopted 
it was the Whig ox that got gored. 

Mr. GREEN. On which side was the gentle- 
man then? Was he the gorer or the goree? 

Mr. HALE. That was in 1834, was it not, 
sir? I was a Democrat then, without respect to 
complexion. {Laught r.| The test of trying men 
by complexions had not been brought into the 
Democratic party then. A man was at liberty to 
believe, in the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that all men were endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; and that 
had not been construed to read *‘ all white men,”’ 
up to that time. [think it was understood in the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee that * all 
men’’ meant all men at that time. That was the 
way I learned my Democracy. | remember, upon 
that subject, hearing an honorable member from 
the State of Tennessee, and I hope I have the ear 
of Tennessee now—one of the most distinguished 
men that ever did come from that State—I mean 
until the present members came—I do not want 
to say anything disparaging to them. [Laughiter, } 
I refer toCave Johnson. I heard Cave Johnson 
say, on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
that the first time he was ever elected to Congress, 
he was elected by the votes of free people of color 
in the State of Tennessee. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri, as I 
said, has put this case, and asked us if we did 
not see the difference. | see it, and I think Ihave 
explained it, and answered the question which 
the honorable Senator put candidly. Having an- 
swered that, 1] want tosay what I would not have 
said if this discussionenad not extended so long, 
that | look upon this as the Senator from Illinois 
looked upon it,as one of the gravest questions 
that can be presented to the Senate, or to the 
American people. I look upon this as a precedent 
by which the Senate have taken the first step in 
constituting themselves a body by which their 
own power ts to be perpetuated independently of 
the will of the Legislatures of the several States, 
and that is in substituting the bare will, the arbi- 
trary will of a party majority, to bring men upon 
this floor, not, in my humble judgment, entitled 
by the provisions of the Constituuon to have seats 
here; and, under the sanction of that precedent, 
fortifying them in power. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Puan, 
to whom I always listen with pleasure, and, 
hope, with profit, gets rid of this case very easily 
by assuming itis nocaseatall, Well, sir, when 
he declared that it was no case, if he had added, 
‘in my opinion,’’ | would not have contradicted 
t; | would have admitied that he was entirely 
and totally correct; but, when he leaves off that 
qualification, and undertakes to pronounce from 
his place, ex cathedra, that this is no case at all, he 
simply does what less able men than he some- 
times resort to, and that is,as itis called by logi- 
cians, begs the whole question. If this subject 
can be decided by positive asseverations by de- 
elaring that the case the contestants present 1s no 
case atall, itis very easy to decide any question 
that might be presented. 

But, sir, let me make anasseveration, and I will 
put on the qualification; | will say ‘in my opin- 
ion.’’ Tsay, in my opinion, the sitting members 
here have no right at all on this floor, under the 
Constitution of the United States. Some of the 
honorable Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, and | believe the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri, assamed that it was right to expunge that 
resolution, because the Senate had no right to pass 
it—that they had no jurisdiction upon the subject; 
thatit Wasa mere assumption of theirs, and no pow- 
er was granted by the Constitution to the Senate 
to pass it, I say, by the very same reason, the Sen- 
ate had no power to pass the resolution by which 
they gave the sitting members their seats on this 
floer. Why? Because to give jurisdiction to the 
Senate to judge of the qualification of members 
there must be an election by the Legislatures of 
the States. Those are the words of the Constitu- 
tron; aod if anybody comes here with credentials 
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that do not upon their face purport to be from the 
Legislatures of the States, it is a case upon which 
the Senate has no jurisdiction at all. Granting 
to the Senator from Missouri all that he claims, 
in the remarks that he made, it is just as much of 
a usurpation on the part of the Senate to under- 
take to judge their qualifications, when they did 
not come within the words of the Constitution, 
as it was for the Senate to pass that resolution 
condemnatory of General Jackson for removing 
the deposits. 

The honorable Senator from New York has 
given a pledge of what he will do. I confess that 
I never was much in favor of that expunging res- 
olution. I did not think at the time, 1 do not 
think now, that that resolution can be reconciled 
with that provision which says the Senate shall 
keep a Journal. If there was any meaning in it, 
it was ap attempt to efface and expunge; but they 
did not efface and did not expunge. It was sim- 
ply an act of indignity to their predecessors— 
nothing more, nothing less. It was not what it 
purported to be. The resolution was not ex- 
punged, and itcould not be. It would have been 
a violation of the Constitution to have done it; 
and itis a cheat to undertake to do what it could 
not do—to pretend to expunge when it does not 
expunge. It stands there, nothing more nor less 
than an expression of indignity on the part of the 
Senate who passed the expunging resolution, 


against those who passed the original resolution. | 


I thought it was wrong then, and I think sonow, 
and I suppose I shall always think so; and though 
I may not possibly be able to overcome these ob- 
jections as to form, and prepare to follow the il- 
lustrious Senator from New York in exactly the 
track in which he walks, [ will, if God spares 
my life,and I shall set here six years, on every 
suitable and every fit occasion, and until the time 
arrives when the Constitution of my country can 
be vindicated, I will substantially aid him by my 
vote, to give the men Indiana sent here through 
her constituted tribunals the seats to which, I be- 
lieve in my conscience, under the oath I have 
taken, they are entitled. I believe the Senate of 
the United States has no more right to choose 
Senators for the State of Indiana than has the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1848, when there was a schism in the Dem- 
ocratic party of this country, which resulted in 
the defeat of General Cass for the Presidency, 
amongst a great many things not so wise nor so 
well that a certain distingaished man said in that 
campaign, there was one thing which he did say, 
which, | think, ought to redeem his memory for- 
ever. I allude to a saying of John Van Buren’s. 
He said it was as well to be sometimes right, as 
to be always regular. I think so. 
as well sometimes to be right as to undertake to 
be always regular. I think that the great ques- 
tion of right is with these contestants. | believe 
that the great principle which lies at the very 
foundation of the organization of this body has 
been violated; and that it is palpable and appa- 
rent to the country and to the world that this 
Senate, in the exercise of power, (claiming at the 
time to be omnipotent, and now to be infallible,) 
usurped upon themselves authority not conferred 
by the Constitution, but in derogation of it. Sir, 
Indiana would have been craven and recreant, 
and the Legislature of that State would have been 
false to their constituents, false to the oath which 
they had taken to support the Constitution of the 
United States, if they had not at the earliest mo- 
ment done what they could to vindicate her sov- 
ereigniy,and her right to a representation through 
individuals chosen by the regularly-constituted 
organs of her constitution to represent her on this 
floor. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri com- 


plains that an attempt is made to make speeches | 


upon this subject that are to go out and influence 
the public mind. 


that effect. I confess that so far as I have any 


" agency in it, that is the object and the end and the 


purpose that I desire. I believe that the rights of 
the State have been trodden down by the Senate, 
and I hope in God that the people of this country 
will arouse, that they will make themselves heard, 
and that they will make this omnipotent and this 
infallible tribunal, this American Senate, learn 


| that there isa more omnipotent and a mere infal- 


Sir, | hope that it may have | 


I think it is | 
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lible power even than this high body, and tha: i 
expressed by those much-abused words, popula 
will, popular sovereignty. I do hope, and | ic 
believe, that the surges of an awakened public 
sentiment will beat against this Senate door, a) j 
that they will be heard. ‘The day is not far dis. 
tant when that resolution will be rescinded and 
repealed. The Senate cannot stand there, |; ia 
idle to think it. Itis written in too plain letters 
upon the face of the Constitution for it to be 
blinked or winked out of sight. In a fancied mo. 
ment of omnipotence, the Senate may have dec). 
ded it; inan hour of fancied infallibility they may 
refuse to review it; but I tell you, sir, there is a 
power over all; there is a power before which om- 
nipotence and infallibility, so long as they walk in 
mortal shape, must bend and bow in this country 
If you silence us and vote us down, as I have jo 
doubt you will, the only appeal that a violated 
Constitution can make, is to the common arbiter 
of the fate of us all—public opinion. To that tri- 
bunal this question must go; before that tribunal 
neither the plea of your omnipotence nor your 
infallibility will avail; but before that enlightened 
and that intelligent tribunal this question must be 
examined, and there will be a judgment pro- 
nounced to which even the Senator from Ohio 
must bow, if not with cordiality, with submission, 
Mr. GREEN. The Senator from New Hamp. 
shire says, giving a quotation from John Van 
Buren, thatit is better to be right once than wrong 
always. I appreciate that. ’ 
Mt. COLLAMER. Not wrong—regular. 
Mr. GREEN. Right once and wrong always, 
that was it. 
Mr.HALE. You misunderstood me. 
Mr.GREEN. Very well. Itis better to be right 
once than simply uniform. I understand it. The 
gentleman can appreciate that because those who 
are accidentally right enjoy it with a great deal of 
gusto; those who are always right look on it as 
matter of course, and it does not strike them with 
any particular astonishment. When he says, 
however, that the repeal of the expunging reso- 
lution was a disrespect, and was an indignity to 
the previous Senate that enacted or passed the 
resolution of condemnation against General Jack- 
son, in 1834, he admits that if his course be sanc- 
tioned to-day, it would be an indignity and con- 
demnation of the opinion of this body one year 
ago. If the passage of the expunging resolution 
was disrespectful, wrong, and an indignity to- 
wards another Senate which had sat two years 
before, then he wishes to accomplish the same 
thing to-day, and urges it with great vehemence. 
Does he desire an indignity to be inflicted upon 
this Senate? Js that his purpose ? 
Mr. COLLAMER. This is all the same body. 
Mr. GREEN. It is not all the same body. It 


g 


'is a living, changing body, and the Senator from 


Vermont knows it is not all the same body. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. It is the same Congress. 
Mr. GREEN. Ay, it is the same Congress; 

but Congress has no right to enter upon the qual- 

ification of members. It is the Senate alone, not 
the Congress. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. It is the same Senate. 
Mr. GREEN. It is the same Senate, but it is 
not the same body of Senators. Are we to have an 
eternal turmoil? A decision to-day; death, resig- 


_ nation, and a new election to-morrow, and a sec- 
ond turmoil the next day; and, when that shall 


have been decided, another death, another resig- 
nation, and a third turmoil the next day; and after 
that another death, resignation, or expiration of 
term of service, and another turmoil the next day? 
Is this to be perpetual? Will old, grave, estab- 
lished Senators sanction any such principle where 
the Constitution does not confer the right upon 
them? 

Again, if it was such an indignity to reverse @ 
mere expression of opinion on the subject of the 
removal of the deposits, where the Constitution 
did not, in terms, convey the right or confer the 
right to give any expression of opinion; if it was 
so wrong in acase without constitutional author- 
ity to reverse it two years afterwards, how much 
worse to-day, where there is a specific and ex- 
press grant of rightto judge, determine, and settle 
the question. This is all I have to say 

Mr. HARLAN. I move that all the papers in 
this case be recommitted to the Committee on the 
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a ment of the case from Towa, with which I was || at the bar of the Senate. If, after a full investiga- , that they implored the Constitution of the United 
1c personally connected, he took the ground, dis- || tion, it shall appear that it would be improper, States in defense of the Senator from lowa, main- 
” tinctly, that the constitution of the State determ- || that it would be indecorous to the Senate of the | taining that he was entitled to his place in this 
ined what should be its Legislature; and in the || United States, to reopen the case, Jet it beso; but | body because he had a majority of the qualified 
ie lowacase especially, that the Constitution declares i certainly it would be no more than proper to allow |, voters in the Iowa Legislature, and the Senators 
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fydiciary, With instructions to inquire whether 
Graham N. Fiteh and Jesse D. Bright, or Henry 
= Lane and W. M. McCarty, or any one of 


that the Legislature shall consist of a Senate and | 


* 


. ry OG z 
Indiana iiection Gur St? n— Mr 


wren, 
. 

f * 
= 


of a House of Representatives, and that each shall 
keep a journal of its own proceedings. Hence the 
fact stated by the honorable Senator from Louisi- 





| these gentlemen to argue their own case, and no 


SENATE. 


more than respectful to a sovereign State,a mem- 
ber of this Confed racy, to permit it to be done. 
Mr. PUGH. It seems to be supposed by the 


|, from Indiana were not, although they hut! the 
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same majority. We will understand wherein th 
difference consists. We will understand whether 
it is a difference of geography, or a difference of 
political complexion. If lam called to account 
for my votes, I have only to say what the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire himself acknowledged 
at the last session, that in both those cases there 
has not been a change on my part of the opinion 
which I have announced from the first down to 
the very last. 

I believed the Senator from Iowa was entitled 
to his seat, and I voted to give him his seat; but 
{ was overruled. I, at least, maintain for the Sen- 
ators from Indiana the very same principle, and 
none other, for which | had contended in the case 
from Iowa. I did not make these contested elec- 
tions party questions. And yet, sir, since I have 
been in the Senate, in the whole number of these 
cases, While I have seen my political friends di- 
vided on every occasion, | never have known the 
Opposition to vote except ina solid column in 
favor of their political friends. That fact, too, 
shall come when the case is heard, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, 1 did not 
intend to talge any part in this debate; but I did 
take some part in the debate on the question of 
the right of the Senator from Lowa to a seat, and 
Ido not like to stand in the position of having 
maintained that the Senator from lowa was en- 
titled to a seat because he had a majority of the 
votes of the members of the Legislature. Thatis 
the ground upon which the Senator from Ohio 
saya we put Wie 

Mr. PUGH. I did not refer to the Senator 
from Maine. I referred to other gentlemen. I 
have read their speeches lately. 

Mr. HALE. I never contended for any such 
thing. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not know that gen- 
tleman on our side ever contended for any such 
doctrine. We might have said that he had a ma 
jority, but no Senator that I heard on our side of 
the House contended that, therefore, because_he 
had a majority, no matter how the votes Wtre 
viven, he was entitled to his seat. We might 
have made that remark, but that anybody here 
made ita substantive ground, without reference to 
the manner in which that majority was obtained, 
I deny. I heard no such argument from our 
friends, and 1 do not believe any such was made 
by them. That ground was taken by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, {Mr. Toomss,] and he main- 
tained the same ground in the case of the Sena- 
tors from Indiana; but he was the only Senator 
who took that as a substantive ground on which 
to base his vote in the lowa case. The distinc- 
tion between the two cases is obvious. In the 
case of the Senator from Lowa, it was shown by 
the record, that each House, as a legislative body, 
a component part of the Legislature, had voted 
to form a convention at a given time and place, 
for the purpose of electing a United States Sena- 
tor. The Constitution of the United States says 
the Senators shail be chosen by the Legislature; 
and we contended that the Legislature must act, 
as such, in relation to that matter in fixing the 
mode, as no mode had been established by Con- 
gress, Which alone had the right to override its 
action; and that after, by proper legislative action, 
a convention was formed, that convention had 
power over the whole subject, and the withdrawal 
of no part of the members of it, unless rt were 
so many that no quorum remained, would be suf- 
ficient to affect its action inany manner. That is 
the ground on which we put it; that is the ground 


against which the Senators on the other side con- | 


tended. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Benzamin]} 
contended that there had been no legislative act 
in relation to that matter. He drew his argu- 
ment from some provisions of the constitution of 


the State of lowa. He took the same ground in | 


part that I did: that in order to make a legal elec- 


tion there must be preliminary legislative action | 


on the subject; and he argued that fully, and 
established that point to the satisfaction of every- 
body. It was argued also by the Senator from 
Connecticut, who was then a member of this 
body, now Secretary of the Navy, (Mr. Toucey,) 
that not only must there be preliminary legisla- 
tive action, but a majority of each body must be 
present, or there was no election. That was the 


Indiana Election Question—Mr. Fessenden. 


ground on which he putit, in the argument which 
took place in the Senate. 

Now, sir, what is the distinction? In the case 
of the Senators from Indiana, there was no legis- 
lative action, there was not even a pretense of le- 
gislative action. The Senate of the State never 
took any action on the subject; it was never called 


| upon to vote, and a majority of the Senate never | 


acted upon the subject. There was no entry upon 
their journals in regard to it. They never had a 
proposition before them to elect United States 
Senators. But a minority of the Senate met, with 
a bare majority of the House of Representatives, 
not a quorum oe the constitution of Indiana, for 
another purpose under the constitution, and pro- 
ceeded to make an election atan adjourned meet- 
ing, without any reference to the Senate, or any 
legislative action on the part of the Senate. 

There is the distinction between the two cases; 
and itis as obvious to any lawyer, it strikes my 
mind, as anything can possibly be. In one case 
there was legislative action, making it the action 
of the Legislature of the State; in the other case 
there was no legislative action at all; but, as my 
friend from Illinois designated it, the action of a 
mere assembly of men—to be sure, members of 
the Legislature, but that making no difference in 
the world. 

We said, here is a precedent, a precedent set by 
the majority of this body, in the case of the Sen- 
ator from Towa. The Senator from Ohio has read 
from Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries a passage, 
in which he says the action of the Senate in such 
cases is judicial. That means that they act as a 
| body, having the right to settle the thing; that is 

all. Anybody will see, from reading the sentence, 
that he meant that they established a principle, 
when they acted, and their action must be con- 
sidered as judicial, not with reference to the par- 
ticular case, but with reference to the principle 
established, in order to promote uniformity in the 
decisions; that is, that what they establish at one 
time they shall not shrink from at another. 

Sir, the majority of this body, by speech and 
vote,in the case of the Senator from Iowa, estab- 
lished that, in order to make a legal election, that 


election must be by the Legislature, under the | 


Constitution; that an election by the Legislature, 
to be legal, must be preceded by, or attended 
with, legislative action under the Constitution. 





a [February 14, 


Senate. 


There had been a whole vacation when they could 
have taken it. . 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senator is mistaken 
I think. , 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Not at all; I remember it 
very well. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The Committee on the Jy. 
diciary reported at the first session—there were 
but a few days left—a resolution for taking tegt;- 
: That was objected to, and the question 
was kept under discussion by the Senator from 
Illinois, so that we could not get to a vote on it 
It remained there> There was no power given to 
take testimony in the vacation. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. But could they not have 
done precisely what they did afterwards, which 
was simply to take affidavits? But Lam comine 
to the action which took place in this matter af 
terwards. When we met at the next regular ses- 
sion of Congress, the same report was made by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The contesi- 
ants, or those who represented them here, said 
then, **nobody asks for time on this side; the 
matter is all of record; the record shows all you 
will find, and this is a mere pretense to gain time,”’ 
I will not undertake to say, or to intimate that 
there was anything meant in that but what ap- 
peared on the face of it; but it was put off for 
weeks and months, those members retaining their 
seats here; and what was the result? Time was 
given to take testimony at the request, not of 
those who contested the seats 

Mr. BRIGHT. Will the Senator allow mea 
moment? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have sat perfectly still, and 





| have charged no gentleman with misrepresenting 


the facts, and I hope no one would do so know- 
ingly. There cannot be found a line on paper 
from myself showing that I ever asked a moment 
of time or relied on anything else than the jour- 
nal of the House of Representatives of Indiana. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not know how it 


| was in regard to that Senator. Will the other 


But, when this question of the Senators from In- | 


diana came up, what did they do? Without a | 


word, without a pretext, they repudiated the 
whole doctrine, and based their decision—for it is 
the only ground upon which they could put it— 
on the previous argument of the Senator from 
| Georgia, that, if a majority of a majority of the 
votes were obtained, no matter how, no matter 


where, no matter when, there was a legal elec- | 


Senator say the same? 

Mr. FITCH. I think I did ask that testiftony 
should be taken upon a difference of facts as 
alleged by the Senator from Illinois and myself, 
and the testimony justified my allegation. I ex- 
pressly stated, at the subsequent session, that I 
had desired testimony at the first session because 
of the allegations of the protestants, not knowing 


|| at that time that my views of the facts, and the 


= 


tion. They repudiated their former action as dis- | 


tinctly as it could possibly have been done, and 

as plainly as if they had said upon the record that 

| they meant to abandon, in this case, the principle 

which they established in the other. It was ob- 
vious to every man. 

Well, now, sir, that Tam on my feet, let me 

allude to the case which is before the Senate ina 


| 


| diana under the Constitution of the United States. 
| When they came here, a protest was presented 
| from a majority of the Senate of Indiana; but they 
were sworn in. What was the first report made 
by the Judiciary Committee, to whom the mat- 
ter was referred? That either party should be at 
liberty to take testimony. That was ata called 
| session of the Senate a yearago. Did those who 
| protested ask for time to take testimony? The 
whole matter was on the record, it was stated to 
be on the record, so that no testimony could 
change it; there was no dispute about the facts. 
It was said, I think, in some paper presented in 
| the name of one of the Senators from Indiana, 

that there was a dispute about the facts. On that 
| the Senate decided that the subject should go over 
| from that time to the regular session. It went 

over; and what did the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary then do? They reported again that time 
| should be granted to take testimony. Why had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘| not the testimony been taken in the mean while ? 


few words; I do not design to argue it at length. | 
How did it presentitself in the first place ? These | 
| Senators came here under this vote, which is pre- | 
tended to be the action of the Legislature of In- | 


| facts as | knew them to exist, were set forth in 


the House journal; but being furnished with a 
copy of that journal subsequently, the other proof 
became a matter of secondary consideration, as 
the Senator from Maine doubtless knows I stated 
at the time. Yet depositions were taken, were 
sent to the committee, were read to the Senate, 
and had an important bearing on the case. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I shall not enter intoa 


dispute with the Senator from Indiana as to the 


| 








facts. I know what I am stating, and nobedy 
can deny it. Time was requested; and on the 
very occasion when that time was requested, the 
journal of the Senate was here; all the papers 
were here; the journal of the House was here 

Mr. PUGH. The journal of the House was 
not before the committee at that time. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I understand that it was. 

Mr: BENJAMIN. I never saw the journal of 





| the House until the ensuing Congress. 


Mr. PUGH. Norl. ' 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It was brought from Indi- 
ana at the ensuing session. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; when it came 
at the beginning of the ensuing session, was it 
not here when further time was asked for? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I never saw it until the 
very close of the case. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not know whether 
the Senator saw it, but it was here. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I wasa member of the com- 
mittee, and it was not brought before the commit- 
tee by anybody until towards the close of the 
session. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot say certainly that 
each of the various papers in this case was here 
at that time. It will be recollected by the Senate 
that when an application was made for a contin- 
uance, for the purpose of taking Jestimony, a re- 
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‘et was made by the minority of the committee, 

»iending that instead of granting time to take 
' ~ ny, the Senate should proce eed to the con- 
iderauon of the case, and they stated the facts. 
No ta single fact that they stated has ever been 
-hanged since. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I know that, although 
time was given at the eXtra session, and although 

arther time was given at the re gular session 

Mr. PUGH. None given at the extra session. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. “Well, a report was made 
in favor of it, and it went over; time was given at 
the regular session. When that time expired, 
which was months afterwards, no testimony was 

nresented by those who claimed the seats here— 
nota particle. They presented affidavits 

Mr. FITCH. I cannot permit such wholesale 
statements, wanting the proper foundation in fact, 
to go uncontradicted. Depositions were taken 
by the sitting members; they were presented, and 
went in testimony. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I understand that they 
were mere ex parte affidavits; that they were not 
taken on notice. 

Mr. FITCH. Simply because on were in 
this city and were not accessible in Indiana. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, That makes no difference. 
7 they were to be taken in this city they could 

taken without all that time being granted. I 

: »w that when that matter came back, the tesu- 

mony that was taken was by the contestants to 

meet what they supposed would be urged on the 

other side, but no testimony was taken in Indiana 

by those who claimed the seats, or, at any rate 
none was presented that ever | saw. 

Mr. FITCH. ‘That is likewise an error. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Was it presented to the 
committee ? 

Mr. FITCH. Gentlemen appeared there in our 
behalf who cross-questioned the witnesses, and 
when they desired to present their own wit- 








nesses, they were refused the privilege of so doing ° 


by your friends, for fear thew would prove too 
much to please them. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. They could have taken 
their tesuumony on notice at any time; it was not 
in the mouth of our friends to object. For gen- 
tlemen to say they took testimony because they 
cross-examined the other party’s witnesses, is a 
new idea to me as alawyer Snashelg knows 
that, under the order of the Senate, there could 
lave been no difficulty about the sitting members 
taking tesumony on notice in the regular form. 

But, sir, passing from that, we came back here, 
and the Senate passed the vote that it did, after 
debate, admitting these gentlemen to their seats. 
There was no report, no statement of facts, noth- 
ig upon which anybody could judge, except the 
statements that were made on the one side and 
the other in the Senate. There was not a regular 
case made up, as ithas been usual to make cases 
up when indestanhion is desired by the Senate, 
especially when there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. ‘The argument was had, and it was decided 
as | have stated. It was had upon a resolution; 
and it was adduced in that argument as a strong 
and material element—the Senators on the other 
side will recollect that they adduced it themselves 
—that there was nobody here properly to contest 
these seats; that we did not hear from the State 
of Indiana; that we did not hear from the Legis- 
lature of Indiana; that there was no contesting 
party before the court. 
relied upon. 

Well, sir, the Legislature of Indiana meets at 
the proper time under its constitution. It takes 
warning from what has been said by Senators 
here in their arguments. It draws up its protest; 
it makes its statement; it petitions this body in 
respectful terms to hear it; it takes up the case 
which had been dropped for wantof a party, and 
Says: ‘* We are a party to this matter; we will 
ask the Senate of the United States respectfully 
to consider our petition on the subject of the Sen- 
ators from the State of Indiana; ’’ and in order to 
make that valid and effectual, to show their view 
+ it in case they should succeed, and the State 

f Indiana should be considered as not having 
ee n represented up to that period, they e lected 
gentlemen to take these seats, if it should turn out 
that there was a vacancy in the Senate from the 
State of India&; and those gentlemen present 
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Sieamalen here and submit their petition, 
| come here in a respectful manner; they present 


| body. 
| say, with all the humility which becomes a State, 


| ground can be sustained ? 


That was an argument 


Sica Election Ques tine. Fes all n. 


They 


themselves with all the re spect that is due to this 
Respectfully and even humbly, that is to 


which i is not meanness, but manliness, the Legis- 
lature of Indiana present themselves before the 
Senate, and say ‘‘ our opinion is that we are not 
represented; and these seats are vacant, and we 
a you to reconsider your action and admit those 
whom we have elected to fill these places.”’ 
Now, sir, whatis the response? What is the 
response from the committee at the head of which 
stands the honorable Senator from Delaware? It 
is, that this case has been coMBidered and decided; 
that it is res adjudicata; that there is an end to it; 
that there is no power in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States to correct mistakes in reference to the 
tights to seats in this body; that there is no power 
in the Senate of the United States to receive en- 
lightenment; that there is no power in the Senate 
of the United States to reconsider its action upon 
a question of this description. What is the an- 
swer made? It js, that you have power over the, 
whole subject; itis submitted to you by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Constitution 
says you shall be the exclusive judge of the elec- 
tion of yeur own members. But it is said, that 
means that you shall judge once, and if you made 
a blunder, or were mistaken as to the facts, or 
were cheated, or did not know the facts, you 
shall not judge again. Does the honorable Sena- 
tor from Delaware, as a lawyer, say that that 
I put the case to him 


by way of query. I putit again; and I put it 


with a view to answer what he alleged, if acom- 


mon council of a city, under its charter, has the 
right, and the exclusive right, to judge of the elec- 
tion of its own members, and on acontested case 
it says that one member is elected, and next day 
reviews that decision and says he is not elected, 
and those votes are entered upon the journal, 
that individual petitions a court having jurisdic- 
tion, claims his seat, and exhibits those votes; 
would the court say that he was entitled to his 
seat on them? 

Mr. BAYARD. I will answer the Senator 
again, if he will permit me. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is noanalogy whatever 
between the cases, in my judgment. The Legis- 
lature of a State confers upon a corporation the 
right to judge in the first instance of the election 
of its own members; it does not supersede the 


judicial power to revise that decision; therefore, 


whether there is one decision or more of the coun- 
cil, itis always subject to the mandate of the court, 

whatever may be the court in whom the juris dic- 
tion vests, to revise the action of corporate bodies. 
The Senate of the United States, under the Con- 
stitution, has exclusive jurisdiction; and there is 
no revisory body. I will give the Senator an anal- 

ogy that would be perfect. In the case of Frémont 
against the United States, the Supreme Court of 


i the United States decided that the title was valid; 
| and they reversed the decision of the district court 


which disaffirmed the title, and sent the case back 
to that court, with directions to enter a decree in 
favor of the title, according to the mandate of the 
Supreme Court. The United States appealed from 
the decree of the court; and when it came before 
the Supreme Court again on a motion to dismiss 
the appeal, there were two grounds, both of which 
were affirmed. The first wasa technical one. The 
second was, as alleged in the language of the ap- 
pellant’s counsel, one of the honorable Senators 


| on this floor, that this was an attempt to revise 


the decision of the Supreme Court, under cover 
of revising a decision of the district court, made 
in pursuance of its mandate, that it was disre- 
spectful to the court, and would lead to endless 
litigation. On the motion to dismiss the appeal 
on that ground, as weil as the other, the Supreme 
Court dismisse d it. There is the analogy 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There is a very grea 
difference of opinion between the unseat Sen- 
ator and myse Ifas to whatisanalogous. I[drawt 
my analogy from a body formed ‘with precisely 
the same ramen and in the same words that 


| exist in the Constitution of the United States. 
| He draws his from a comparison between the 
i Senate of the United States, acting under the Con- 
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stitution, and a court of justice. Now, I leave to 
anybody to decide which is the most analogous 
of the two. I take the same language, and the 
Senator has now made the same answer that he 
made before, and | propose to answer him. Would 
not a court, in aaa a case as that [ have stated, 
with such a record, say: ‘‘ here, it appears that 
on such a day it was voted that you were entitled 
to your seat by the body having exclusive juris- 
diction, and the day after that was re nak and 
it was voted that you had no right to a seat; now 
we call upon you to show that you were elected?”’ 
What is the answer which is made in this case ? 
‘* [do not propose to show that I was elected; I 
only propose to show that a body voted so; and 
having once voted that I waselected, they had no 
right to reverse it and say I was not. That is 
precisely the argument; that is the finality in this 
matter, as arising from an adjudged question. 

What is ) the auswer made by tl the Senator from 
Delaware? That, in the case I put, there is a 
revising power, and in this case chere is no revis- 
ing power, because nobody <an overrule and re- 
vise what we do or decide upon it. What differ- 
ence does that make? [ask what a revising power 
woulddo? The Senator’s argument is drawn from 
a legal proceeding. Well, if a court of justice 
would not revise a proceeding of that kind, and 
admit a person to a seat, it 1s only because we 
have no power over us that can revise our pro- 
ceedings, that this may not be reconsidered. It is 
because there is no revising power over our pro- 
ceedings that we call upon the Senate to revise its 
own action. If the Supre me Court could act upon 
this question, there might be an application there 
under similar circumstances; but it cannot. We 
are the supreme power; we direct our own pro- 
ceedings; but, let me tell the Senator from Dela- 
ware, It is no answer to say that this cannot be 
reconsidered, simply because there is no power 
which can revise and correct our errors. On the 
contrary, I say if there is no power which can 
revise and correct our errors, the more the reason 
why we should revise and correct them ourselves. 
The argument that is advanced by gentlemen on 
this floor, comes to this: ** We decide a question— 
and admit, for the sake of the argument, we decide 
it wrongly—in a matter entirely within our own 
jurisdiction, and over which we are supreme; 
therefore, because we are supreme, we have no 
rigzht to correct that erroneous decision of our 
own.’’ Sir, that is no argument addressing itself 
to the mind of any man. 

If [ believed, for a moment, that the Senate of 
the United States had no power to correct its own 
proceedings in a matter exclusively within its 
jurisdiction, L should believe (to carry outa little 
further the idea of the Senator from New York) 
we were in a position to cal! for the action of the 

people to overlook them, to deprive them, or limit 

shea in the exercise of the powers which they 
enjoyed. Sir, we are liable to error. But it has ‘s 
been argued here very gravely, and in fact the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary puts it 
on that ground, that it is an insult to this body to 
suppose that it could make a mistake. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘The report says no such 
thing. 

Mr. 'ESSENDEN. It says no such thing in 
words; but that is the substance 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe it to be true, in fact, 
that it is a disrespect on the part of the State; I 
will not say an insult. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then the argument is, 
that it is disrespectful to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States to suppose that it can make a mistake. 
I think it makes mistakes of one kind or another 
almost every day in the course of its action, some 
of greater, some of less consequence, and [ have 
not hesitated to say so, sometimes in my place in 
the Senate, in respectful language; and to not 
know that any member of the Senate ever con- 
sidered himself insulted by it, or that the ma- 
jority from whom | happened to differ considered 
that I had been guilty of any disrespect to tie 
Senate. How can it be argued—and itis put upon 


| that ground—that, when the Legislature of Indi- 


ana comes here with respec tful language, in a 
perfectly respectful manner, and request s the Sen- 
ate of the United States to reconsider its opinion 
because the State of Indiana considers itself ag- 
grieved, that is disrespectful? On what kind of 
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eminence do we stand, what kind of meat do we 
feed on, that we cannot be approached respect- 
ful y by a sovereign State of this Union, and re- 
quested to reconsider our action in @ ninatlet of 
vital importance to that State ¢ Itis a new idea. 
The Senator who stands at the head of the Ju- 
diciary Committee differs entirely from his col- 
league, the Senator from Ohio. He says that the 
proper ravde of approa hing this question would 
have been by petison alone; but the Senator from 
Ohio, in his argument, said they had no right to 
peuuion on the subject at all; that they had no 
powel to petition. 

Mr. PUGH. Where does the Senator gather 
that? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. From what you said. 

Mr. PUGH. I say the pretense that this peti- 
tion isthe act of the State of Indiana isalla sham. 
‘The constitution of the State of Indiana does not 
constitute her Legislature a petiuioner, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That is it exactly; that 
inasmuch as the constitution of Indiana had not 
constituted yes Legislature petitioners, therefore 
they had no right to petition on this sul ject, On 
the contrary, the Senator from Deleware says the 
proper mode would have been b y petition alone 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to explain ? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BAY: ARD. I said that the disrespect was 
involved in the attempt to elect in the face of the 
judgement of the Senate. | neither said, nor inti- 
mated, whether they had or had not the right to 
petition. Ifa State choose aiope ition orto memo- 
rialize the Senate on any subject-matter, lam will- 
ig to consider ber memorial. ‘The disrespect 
was involved in the act of election, net in memo- 
rializing ; and on that memorial | arrived at the 
conclusion the committee did—that the subject 
had passed from the further action of the Senate 
by the judgment rendered at the previous session 

Mr i ESSENDEN,. The committee have made 
no such de cision. The conclusion they came lo 
is, that the matter is settled, and they will not 
rehear it. ‘he reason given for it by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware—and | think it is so stated in 
the report—'is, that the Legislature of the State 
of Indiana had undertaken to revise the decision 
of this body. Suppose they have elected Sena- 
tors: their election of Senators does not make 
themso. They have a right to express their opin- 
ions, and they may express them in that way as 
well as in any other. If the seats are filled, the 
election goes for nothing. Is that disre ‘spe ‘cL? 
"They do all that the Senator suggests; they pre- 
sent their petiuon. It is couched in respectful 
language, Whatdoes the Senator say? ‘1 will 

ot consider your respectful peution, because you 
have done an act which 1s an offense to the Sen- 

of the United States Sir, is that an argu- 
ment? 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not say that at all. 

Vir. FESSENDEN. The Senator did not say 

but thatas the legiumate result of his argu- 
ment. ; 

Mr. BAYARD. No, sir. We did not con- 
sider Uneir peuuion; because we decided that, the 
ease having been disposed of, the petition could 
not be mamtarmed. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 


Sion be comes to? 


jut what is the conclu- 
We ask that these gentiemen 
may be heard; we ask that the State of Indiana 
ty stand before us by its own representatives 
Th: ate of Indiana asks it through them, This 
is a courtesy which has never In any case been 
demed before. ‘Those who have been selected as 
Senators or Representatives from a State, have 
aiways been allowed to appear before the body 
and state the grounds upon which they claim 
seats, W! he n we ask this customary privilege 
tor these gentlemen, what is the answer that 1s 
made? T iat they shall not come inside of these 
doors. Sir, we asked for the State of Indiana 
simply the ordinary courte sy which might have 
been extended to two gentlemen whom that State 
chooses to consider her Senator 3, that the ‘'y might 
be admitted on this floor until this question is 
settled; might be permitted to sit upon these sofas, 
and notsent into the galleries, or elsewhere. That 
Was recoive d wilh contemptuous inditfere nce and 
denial—even that. Then, when the State of In- 
diana, through its agents, goes a little further, 
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and respe etiglly requests that these centl men 
may appear and state the grounds of the claim of 
that Swate before this august tribunal, the same 
answer is made: ** you have treated the Senate 
of the United States with disrespect, and we ean- 
not permit you to come here and show even that 
this question has not been decided. 

Now, sir, I have been betrayed into speaking 
much more upon this subject than I had any idea 
of doing. Ido not propose to review the ques- 
tion itself; that was argued fully before; but | can- 
not avoid alluding in some degree, in as few 
words as I can use, to what I consider the con- 
tradictory ground ugon which gentlemen have 
been compelled to place, what is manifest to me, 
a determination that this matter shall noteven be 
presented fairly before the Senate of the United 
States. How much difficulty we have had in pre- 
senting the matter at all. Did Senators suppose 
that, after repeated efforts, we had not the power 
in any possible way to get the subje et be fore the 
Senate and before the country? The Senator 
from Missouri seems to think that we are com- 
mitting a grave fault, or that my friend from New 
York was speaking language that might have an 
effect upon the people of Indiana. Sir, no day 
passes, as Senators well know, that language of 
that de scription is not used on this floor by some- 
body, in relation to something; and certainly, 
when a State considers its honor and its rights 
involved, it is difficult for any Senatorin address- 
ing this body to use language which may not 
have an effect to show either that it has been in- 
jured, or has not been. One side or the other of 
that question is inevitable. I believe that no- 
body here can justly accuse me of ever talking 
much for the sake of outside effect upon any body: 
| endeavor to address myself to the questions be- 
fore the Senate; but, sir, lam willing now to ex- 
pave my opinion, and, like the Senator from 
New Hampshire, I give it only as opinion; I con- 
sidered the decision of the Senate, at the time it 
was n - , as in utter defiance of the rights of the 
State of Indiana. I considered, then, that the 
two ccalienan admitted to seats on this floor had 
no more right here than any other two men who 
could be picked up from that State, or any other, 
amd came here claiming seats; but, at the same 
time, | knew that the decision, if made, would be 
adhered to, My opinion may be wrong, but it 
is satisfactory to me. I mean no disrespect to 
gentlemen when [ express it; 1 impute improper 
motives tono man. Such was my opinion of the 
decision itself, and I have not changed it. When 
a State comes here, having acted legally through 
its Legislature, having shown the regular legis- 
lative action, and sent its men, and requested 
simply that they might be heard before the State 

s judged, 1 think it is dealing a hard,a harsh, 
ac ah mptuous measure to a sovereign State of 
this U: lion, especially on the part of those who 
claim to be the espec ial ¢ hampions of State rights 
re State sovereignty, to say that they shail not be 
beard here because this question has been decided 
When they, according to the arguments of gentle- 
imen, were notevena partly to the decision that 
was made. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, 1 did not | 


suppose that, under any circumstances, | could 
be provoked into saying another word on this 
question; but I have heard so much to-day that 
is to me so perfectly heretical in principle, and so 
much that [ must say is entirely unsupported in 
fact, in this discussion, that I beg to be indulged 
ina Statement simply—in no argument—but ina 
short statement of what is before the Senate. 
Some two years ago, a Li gisiature was elected 
in Indiana, composed ofa large majority of Demo- 
crats; it was their duty to elect Senators of the 


| United States; whereupon the Republican minor- 
| ity undertook, by force of arms, to prevent an 
| election. When the Senate of Indiana was organ- 


ized, its Lieutenant Governor, under its constitu- 


tion, took his seat with a view of swearing in the 


Senators, and a Republican Senator took his seat, 
by force, alongside of him; and there the specta- 


cle was presented of the constituted authority of 
the State endeavoring to organize the Senate of 


the State nnder its constituuon and laws, anda 
factious minority of the Legislature endeavoring, 
at the same time, to inte rrupt that organization, 
or, at all events, te carry on some cotempora- 
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neous formality which they considered as eg itiv 
alent to an organization. A justice of the peace 
was called in to sit alongside of the Lieute nant 
Governor of the State to swear in the Ry publican 
Senators, and members were sworn in who ‘we 
no credentials. The Senate was crowded yw; 
men who were armed. They were headed by the 
notorious Lane, of Kansas. The y were there, 
according to the testimony, with a view of oy 
awing the legitimate authorities of the a - 
Under these circumstances, with a clear Demo. 
cratic majority, an attempt was made to pre vent 
the discharge of the constitutional duty of the 
Legislature of the State; that is, the election of 
Senators. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Unquestionably. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should like to ask hj m 
if he is not aware that it was in proof from Lieu- 
tenant Governor Willard himself that the disturh- 
ance of which he speaks occurred in the forenoon 
of the day when the Legislature was organized, 
and that, in the afternoon of the same day, he, 
himself, swore in all the Senators except one, 
whom he was directed by a vote of the Senate to 
swear in, and then swore him in; and that all the 
disturbance of which he speaks, occurred in Jan- 
uary at the organization of the Legislature; and 
that the election of Senators did not cecur until 
February afterwards. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Certainly, | was aware of 
all that. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Will the Senator allow mea 
moment? Governor Willard did swear them in, 
but he swore them in by an order of the Senate; 
the same men who had been inducted into office 
under the mob-organization voting to require him 
to do it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Tf will read Governor Wil- 
lard’s testimony upon that point, and it will show 
they were sworn in, whether it was by order or 
not. 1 said one Senator was sworn in by order 
of the Senate, and the others were not. Let us 
see. Governor Willard, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ** State what Senators held over, and what 
persons were sworn into office that day as Sen- 
ators, and by whom?” said: ** The Senators hold- 
ing over were’’—I wiil not read their names; 
there are twenty-five of them in all. Then the 
names of twenty-five who were sworn inon that 
day, and he gives the names of some of them who 
** were sworn in by Samuel Gookins, a judge of 
the supreme court, under the direction of Lewis 
Burk, in the forenoon of that day. In the after- 
noon of the same day all the last-named Senators 
who had sworn under the order of Senator Burk, 
with the exception of Mr. Stanley Cooper, were 
under my order sworn in by Judge Gookins, as 
Senators. Afterwards, under the order of the 
Senate, | admiuistered the oath to Stanley Coop- 
er.”’ It thus appears that only one person was 
sworn in by the order of the Senate, and all the 
others were sworn in under the order of Lieuten- 
ant Governor Willard himself. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Really, I must beg gen- 
tlemen not to inierrupt me any further, because 
lam not going into all these details which we 
went into last year. I did not mean to say at all 
that the election was held atthe time the violence 
was committed. I say that the Republican fac- 
tion in that Legislature started with the deliberate 
intention, and carried it out from the first hour, 
to interfere by violence in the organization of the 
Legislature, and thus prevent the performance by 


‘that Legislature of the constitutional duty of 


electing Senators, and did it because the Demo- 
cratic party were the majority and they the mi- 
novity; and now we have had this whole day the 
most miserable affectation of indignation because 
that faction did not succeed. That is the whole 
of it; you can make nothing else out of it. The 
faction did not succeed, and everybody on this 
side of the House is thoroughly indignant; aud 
they call upon the people of the United States to 
vindicate the violated majesty of popular sover- 
eignty. That is the whoie affair. 

Now, what was determined by the Senate last 
year? We determined that, inasmuch as it was 
the duty of that Legislature to elect Senators, aud 
inasmuch as all the attempts at carrying that out 
coustitutionally and regularly were » obstructed by 
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the illegal violence of the very men who complain | ing the right to determine whether or not the pre- | two years, we are asked to disturb that settled de- 
Ive f the irre gulari ties, they should not be heard; | sent sitting members from Indiana were entitled cision; and when we say ‘* No; the thing is set- 
7 shat the only point for us was whether there was || to their seats, determined that they were so en- tled,’’ not a solitary Republican doubts our right 
non . majority of the members of the Legislature to | titled. Suppose we reverse that decision. Shall |, to break it up, and go ahead again. 
in elect these Senators. We found, that of the whole | we come here next December, with a change Now, Mr. President, let these facts be spread 
ad nody of the Legislature, a large majority were | again of the members of this body, turn out the | before the country, and it will very soon be seen 
, Democrats, and had elected these Senators, not | new members, and put in Messrs. Brigut and | which side of the two is governed by partisan 
le revularly, not formally, notlegally,if youchoose; || Frren again; and so the next year following turn || motives, and which of the two gives votes accord- 
re, hut the irregularity, the legality, the informality | them out, and have an alternate chassez-croisez | ing to its deliberate opinion of the merits of the 
m created by the very party that complaine d of it; | here of Senators from Indiana, according to the || case. I am sorry to have spoken 80 as to pro- 
od we said we would not listen to them; and in | shifting majorities of the body? Is it not ridic- || voke,as | know | shall, an answer, but I could not 
eaying that we said what is said in every court of | ulous on the statement of it? sit silent any longer. 
a ‘yatice under the canopy of heaven, when parties Gentlemen here make an argument that will do Mr. FESSENDEN. I am verymauch in the 
= complain of irregularities and illegalities of which | well to go out to people who gre not in the habit |) condition the Senator from Louisiana was in when 
“ they themse ‘Ives were the cause. I would go no | of investigating these questions, and who will be || he rose; that isto say, I cannot sit still, after hear- 
irther atthe time. It was enough for me that | led away by it. When some good and honest | ing the peculiar kind ofargument which he has seen 
ied the Democratic majority had the rizht to elect | Republican farmer reads in the Globe that the | fit toaddresstothe Senate. The Senator from Lou- 
Senators, and would have elected therm regularly, Senator from Maine, whose reputation as a law- || isiana is a lawyer, and he is a very distinguished 
if not preve nted by illegal violence—illegal vio- | yer is so well established in the country, or the | lawyer. We have all had occasion to know that 
im e that began at the ve ry opening of the ses- | Senator from Vermont, has said so and so, he || he certainly is not deficient in that quality of an 
o gion, and that was continued down to the end— | will read it to his neighbors around his farm- able lawyer which distinguishes one who can, if 
sil people going into the Senate of the State with |, house fire at nightyand say to them: ** Look what |, he chooses, ‘* make the worse appear the better 
— bowie-knives, at the head of armed ruffians, and | horrible creatures these southern slave driving | reason.’? Nobody has greater facility in that line 
q, then coming here to the Senate of the Unite d | Democrats are; see what our Senator has said; || than the Senator from Louisiana. 
we rates, and complaining that the election was not || that must be so; do you not know he is a good Now, sir, what is his argument as a matter of ; 
m= conducted regularly, forsooth; was not conducted || lawyer?’’ That is the system. That is the sys- || fact upon this question, and as a matter of law, 
e ecording to the forms which they themselves had | tem on which the Senator from New York pri ac too? The argument of that Senator is, that in 
tg atrociously violated! I said, at the time, that | tices so |: argely. He gave us here an exemplifi- || the Senate of Indiana, on the morning of the day 
a ] was unwilling to listen to them. cation of a power of acting which almost made |} when that Senate met, a disturbance took place; 
rr Is it not aprinciple as old as the hills, that, | me believe, for a moment, that he had mistaken | and that disturbance was occasioned by Republi- 
” wherever there is a body of electors entitled to | his vocation. I never saw so astounding an ex- || cans, and was unjustifiable. Grant it. What in- 
elect, and you have got at their will, and ascer- | hibition in my life. I looked up in surprise, and || ference does he draw from it? Therefore, al- 
% tained that a clear majority of the elector: il col- || could not believe it was the usually quiet, se date, though the Senate had, in the mean time, been 
lege, whatever that college may be, voted for one | and tranquil Senator from New York, that was || legally organized, and there had been no further 
. party, the election cannot be set aside upon the | bursting out here with a new vein of Orlando || diffic ulty; every member had been sworn in by 
ms mere ground of informalities? Is not that the | Furioso, actually proposing to go back, with an || the Democratic Lieutenant Governor; a month 
P daily decision in the other House? , | expunging resolution, upon a simple vote of the had elapsed with no difficulty; because that dis- 
P Now, sir, what occurred in the case of the Sen- || Senate at the last session, as to whether or not || turbance took place on the morning of the first 
- ator from Iowa? In that case there was no at- | certain of its members had been elected. | day, the Legislature of Indiana was justified in 
7 tempt at violence, there was no attempt at irreg- The Senator from Ohio has brought attention || holding an illegal election; and the Senate of the > 
ularity, no attempt to obstruct the action of the || toa fact which cannot but strike the country; || United States, and the Senator from Louisiana in 
= Legisiature; but simply a declining, on the part | cannot but strike the mind of every impartial man |! particular, is justified in indorsing it! 
. of the Senate of that State, to go into joint bal- | that will view it. That is this: that in every ques- || Is thata position to be assumed by a gentleman ; 
“ lot. There was nobody to force them, nobody || tion of contested election that has yet come before || so distinguished for his legal attainments as my 8 
Y could force them, and they never went,in my | this body, since he and 1 have been members, || honorable friend from Louisiana? Is it the kind ‘ 
: judgment. That was my opinion about it. In | the entire Republ ican party has voted as a body of moral logic that he would apply to any other i 
; the case of the Indiana election, under the con- | without a solitary exception, and there have been || case? Jecause I have done wrong to-day, does ” 
L- stitution of the State, both Houses did meet—did | constant dissonances of opinion among the Dem- || that justify him in doing wrong a month after- 
ee meet, itis said, for a particular purpose. Lad- | ocrats. When the Senator from lowa had his || wards? Because I disregard my duties to my 
te initit, but still they did meet in joint convention; || seat contested, numbers of Democrats voted that || country to-day, does that justify him in treason 
~ they were all there; it was proven to us by the || he should retain his seat, thinking him properly || a month afterwards? Not that I call this treason, 
Ase testimony taken that they had a right of adjourn- || elected. The whole body of Republican Senators |! but that the argument may as well be put strongly. 
if ment coeval with the history of the State. They | voted for him. Not one of them doubted. When || That is the whole argument of my distinguishe d 
; did adjourn over; they did meet at a future time; | the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cameron] || friend as addressed to the country. ‘The Re pub 
- they did meet as a majority of both bodies of the | took his seat, a contest was raised in relation to || licans attempted a wrong and failed; ergo, the 
8a Le gisla ature; and that convention thus adjourned, || his election, and [ reported, as a member of the || Democrats are justified in “doing a wrong, and the 
. and thus meeting again, elected Senators by a ma- | Committee on the Judiciary, that he had been || Senate of the United States are justified in aban- 
i jority of the whole number of both branches of properly elect d. : . doning the principles which they had before as 
/ the Legislature. : Mr. FOOT. In the case of Judge Phelps, Re- se rted, and in su tai ning that wrong; and, there- 
st Our decksion upon this subject may have been | publicans voted against him. fore, the Senator from Louisiana, who in the case 
oe right, or may have been wrong. i am merely | Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 spoke of cases since I || of the lowa election maintained one doctrine, is 
S stating what 1t was, in order that the statements | had been in the Senate. The Republican n party justified in abandong in that doctrine in the case 
i which have been made to-day may be met by a | had not been formed then; you were not born || of the Senators from Indiana; for that is what I 
fe counter-statement. I say, I care not now whether | when the case of Judge Phelpscame here. [Laugh- || put to him. 
: our decision, i in relation to the regularity of that || ter. I hold to no such political morality as that, and 
‘ elecuon, Was right or was wrong; the point was | Mr. COLLAMER. We have had but two || [hold to no such moral logic as that. I do not 
- brought up to us here to be decided, and we de- || cases since. || suppose that I, as an individual, am justified in 
e cided it; and now we are asked to go back upon | Mr. BENJAMIN. You had the case of the abandoning r ray duty at one time, because some- 
; our decision, upon the flimsiest of all possible | Senator from Iowa [Mr. Harvan] for whora you || body else abandoned or disre garde a} his at eer ‘ 
pretexts, | votedina body; not one of you dc oubted. Demo- | I do not suppose that, as a Senator of the United 
a Mr. President, I venture to say, that ifthe ques- | crats examined the casi 4 2 and men were found in || States, Lam justified in disregarding a constitu- 
" tion now presente sd to this body were submitted | the Democratic party of different opinions 3, and || tional provision because a wrong was attem ted 
to every respectable lawyer of Re publican prin- || each voted according to hisopinion. Nextcame || by my adversary on another occasion. 1 hoid to 
; ciples in the United States, not engaged in party | the case of the Se nator from ee [Mr. Trum- || no such doctrine; and yet that is now gravely put 
¥ politics; mere ly having the prine iples of the Re- BULL, ] and there, again, nota Republican doubt- 4) forth to the country, as an excuse for the position 
f publican party, but not engaged in active parti- | ed; not one. There never were men whose con- || which the Democrats in this body took last year 
< sanship; you would not find. one in a hundred | sciences were soeasily satisfied, and whose minds || reversing or disregarding their own decision, and 
p that would not say the Senate could not go back || were so easily convinced, when, according to the || setting at defiance what they had before held to 
. upon its decision. That is my opinion. I may | statement of the Senator from New Hampshire, it || be the law, as applicable to the case of senatorial 
. be wrong about it; 1 may give them credit for || was their cow that had been gored by the adver- || elections. The Senator cannot gravely contend 
" mi re candor than they deserve; but that is my de- sary’s bull. Then come to the case of the Senator || for it, nor would he, were he not strongly influ- 
: liberate opinion. Ido not suppose you could go | from Pennsylvania, and the Democratic party || enced by what he thinks we Republicans have a 
é through this country, and find a lawyer any- | voted for him; some doubted. No Republican |) great deal ofa desire to put forth,a plausible ex- 
J where, with no preconce sived notions on the sub- || doubted. Now, finally, came up the case of the |, cuse to the country for the action of the majority 
: ject, no determination to carry out his partisan | Senators from Indiana, and some of the Demo- |; ef this body. I mustsay, with all respect to him, 
. Views at any risk or any sacrifice of self- “re spect, || cratic party voted against them; but the majority || it is hardly plausible. fg 
who would not say, whien a legislative body has | voted for them. Nota Republican Senator doubt- There is another point. 1 shall pass over what 
t decided upon the election of its members, that is | ed. To-day, though that case was settled by the |) he said about the matter of resadjudicata. Wien he 
3 final; and no future body ean decide again upon last Senate; though the decision has gone into the asst rts that there is no respectable law yer, harary, i 
d rs election of the same members. The Senate of || records of the country; though the Indiana Sena- || of the Republican party, not engag d in active pe- y 
t the United States, a Senate—is not this one, be- || tors have been sitting here and occupying their | litical life, who would notsay that thisisa question 
y Cause this hasother members in it?—a Senate hav- || seats as Senators in Lelalf of their State for over |! settled, and not to be determined otherwise, | can 
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only say that | have talked with many highly re- 
spectable lawyers of the Democratic party in my 
section of the country, and I have never met the 
first man who did not say that the decision of the 
Senate in the case of the Indiana Senators was 
an outrage upon the Constitution of the United 
States; and I have heard men speak of it, not of 
80 great eminence, but of as much ability as even 
my honorable friend; but it is of nv consequence 
what they say. 

One thing more. We are taunted by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and he is followed by the Sen- 
ator from L@@isiana, with having voted in solid 
column on three separate occasions, What were 
they? The first one was the case of the Senator 
from Illinois, where a Democratic majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary reported to this Sen- 
ate that he was elected legally and properly. Is 
it very strange that we should have adopted the 
decision of the Democratic majority of the Com- 
mittee on the’Judiciary, and especially when we 
found a large majority even of the Democracy here 
voting with us upon that question ? fWwish to put 
it to the honorable Senator, whether, if we find 
one Democrat whose conscience fails him when 
he comes to a question of that sort as toa Re- 
publican Senator, that, in itself, is not justification 
to us, and does not prove that weare right? Take 
the case of the Indiana Senators. Did not we 
have Democratic votes with us upon that ques- 
tion? ‘There stands the honorable Senator from 
Virginia, |Mr. Mason.] He repudiated the cor- 
rectness of that election, and other Senators with 
him, more or less, | do not know how many. 
Llow wasit in the case of the Senator from lowa? 
Did we not have votes from the Democratic side 
of the Chamber in favor of the legality of his 
election ? 

Well, sir, is it strange that we stood together, 
when we found our adversaries voting with us— 
voting to sustain Republicans? God knows there 
is little enough favor shown to us who are called 
Black Republicans, on this floor by gentlemen. 
‘They would very gladly get rid of us, undoubt- 
edly, if they could consistently with law and with 
their views of what is due to themselves and to 
the Senate and to the country and to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We get nothing 
here from affection. If we find that a part of the 
Democracy are disposed to sustain our men when 
they come here, on the legality of their elections, 
I think the country, from what has passed, will 
be very well satisfied that it is a case where a 
Republican could conscientiously vote that his 
brother and friend was entitled to a seat. Sir, it 
is hardly fair, | think, when your consciences 
fail you—no; | will not use that word; it is of- 
fensive—but when your judgments fail you with 
reference to the elections of Republicans, and you 
ure obliged to sustain them, it is too much to 
charge us with a want of fairness when we go 
with you upon that subject, even although the 
majority of you may be against us. 1 think the 
answer is conclusive. It will be at any rate to 
those in my section of the country who are accus- 
tomed to consider the action of the majority here, 
with reference to those questions, with pretty 
much the same eyes that I look upon them. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, itis not my 
intention to assail any Senator for any vote he 
has heretofore given in this case, or in any other; 
much less, to defend any vote that | have ever 
given. The record will speak for us all on these 

I have one’or two words of reply on 
another poiat to the honorable Senator from Ena 
isiana, 

| am not proposing to submit the review of this 
question to lawyers of the Republican party or 
any other. We have had too much of the law- 
yers meddling with it already. I have no confi- 
dence in lawyers as legislators. When it comes 
to a question that the lawyers are to review our 
legislation and pronounce upon our adherence to 
the Constitution, I know on which side the law- 
yers will always be found; and that is on the side 
of power, concentrated power against the people. 
i propose to submit this question, therefore, to 
the people of Indiana and to the people of the Uni- 
ted States. They are competent to make consti- 
tutions, and they are competent to review, and 
by our system they always do review, all our 
legislauion. 


suyjects, 
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The Senator seems to think it strange that I 
should propose to rescind and expunge this reso- 
lution. How else could I so properly answer and 
expose the absurdity of the principle contended 
for here, and which is interposed as a barrier in 
our way, that this is res adjudicata? I take one 
of several distinguished precedents in which the 
Senate of the United States has receded, rescind- 
ed, reversed, and even expunged, a decree to 


power were committed. 


The Senator from Louisiana has seen fit to in- | 


| troduce partisan allusions in regard to this ‘sub- 


at 
’ 


ject—a line of argument from which I have cau- 
tiously abstained; bi since he has done so, I must 
take leave to say that itis of the very nature of 
the Senate, as a legislative body, as it is of all 
legislative bodies, that they decide questions of 
relative power between parties generally by par- 
tisan votes; and that the decree of this Senate, 
which is supposed to be infallible here, because it 
is final, is nothing more than the decree of an ac- 
cidental majority of Democratic members over- 
ruling the accidental minority for the day of Re- 
publican members. I wish human nature were 
so that legislative bodies could be above passion 
and prejudice; but itis notso. They always have 
been subject to such feelings; and it is because 
they are liable to be influenced by passion and 
prejudice, that I claim that their decisions and all 
their actions are necessarily open to review to-day, 
henceforth, and forever. Itis no reproach against 
the Senate of the United States thatitdecides even 
these questions according to party; for] have seen 


| @ great constitutional question carried before the 


Supreme Court of the United States, and the divis- 
ion in the judgment made exactly according to par- 
tisan lines. If that high tribunal, removed by all 
the surroundings of their high position, and by 
all the confidence and all the hopes of a great and 
glorious country, must divide by party lines upon 
party questions, who shall say that the Senate of 
the United States must not be expected to divide 
sometimes in the same way? Nor hasGod sent 
upon earth men who could constitute any tribunal 
tu administer justice upon any question whatever, 
where partisan or sectarian controversies inter- 
vened, that the same sad infirmity did not betray 
itself in their conduct. It is now some ten or 
twelve years since the Episcopal Church of the 
United States constituted a court for the trial ofa 
bishop for offenses, and after a long trial and ac- 
cumulated tesumony, and elaborate arguments, 
that ecclesiastical court, that tribunal whrich 
prayed night and morning for the direction of 
Almighty God, whose servants and ministers they 
especially were, in their conduct, arrived at a 
conclusion, and just exactly that number of bish- 
ops of the court who sympathized with the theo- 


' logical opinions of the accused, pronounced him | 


innocent, and all the others pronounced him 
guilty. 

Now, Mr. President, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the principles 1 have laid down here; 


and there is nothing unprecedented in the conduct | 


that I have adopted in relation to them. I hold 
that the foundations of this Government lie under 
the walls of the Senate Chamber. ‘The stones of 
those foundations are the rights of the States. I 
hold that this decree annihilates those rights as 
to representation here; and that when you have 


declared that you can adinit Senators against the | 


protests of the States, and refuse to review them, 
you have established a precedent by which you 


| can constitute the Senate, by successive appoint- 


ments, a close corporation; and when it becomes 
a close corporation it ceases to be the Senate of 


ithe United States and the bulwark of liberty. 


Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, I shall oc- 


cupy the attention of the Senate for but a few 


1 


moments in relation to the history recited by the 
Senator from Louisiana. I think he errs greatly 


in supposing thatthe Democratic party, as a party, | 


| hasever condemned the doctrine that one branch 


of a State Legislature has the right to defeat the 
election of Senators to the Senate of the United 
States. At least, the Democracy of Indiana have 


| never taken such a position. At the session next 


preene the one of which the Senator from | 


,ouisiana complains, the Democratic majority in 
the Senate refused to unite with the Republican 
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Senator, and thus defeated the election for two 
years, leaving the State with but one represent. 
ative on this floor. 

There is another case from that State, which | 
must be indulged in reciting. The senior Senatoy 
from Indiana (Mr. Bricur] was, a few years 
since, at the legislative session of 1844-45, Pres. 
ident of the Senate of Indiana, being at the timo 


aE ———., 


rev | Lieutenant Governor. The Whigs had a major- 
which its pride and its ambition and its love of || 


ity in the House of Representatives; and in ‘the 
Senate the Whigs and Democrats were equally 
divided. On a motion made in the Senate to unite 


| with the House of Representatives for the elec. 


tion of a United States Senator, the members 
were equally divided—the Whigs voting for the 
jointconvention and the Democrats againstit. The 
honorable Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Bricur,} 
as Presiding Officer, gave a casting vote in the heg- 
ative, and defeated the election. The election of 
Senator went over until after the election of a new 
Legislature; which, having a majority of Demo- 
crats in both branches, held an election. The 
honorable Senator, then Lieutenant Governor, 
was the successful candidate, and thus reaped the 
fruits of the very rebellion denounced by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator permit 
me a word? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Howeverl may disapprove, 
I did not reprobate the conduct of any gentle- 
man who, ina State Legislature, chooses to vote 
against going into an election. The conduct | 
was animadverting upon was the attempt to over- 
awe the Senate of the State of Indiana by armed 
force. 

Mr. HARLAN. In that I would agree most 
heartily with the Senator from Louisiana, and 
would have agreed with him had he made the 
statement much broader. As an original prop- 
osition, in my judgment, the members of one 
branch of a Legislature, being in an accidental 
political majority, ought not, by a factious oppo- 
sition, to defeat the election of Senators to the 
Senate of the United States by the majority of 
the members of the two branches; but I am now 
merely reminding Senators of the history of the 
Democratic party on this subject, for the purpose 
of showing how far this isolied denunciation of 
the Republicans in Indiana, by Democratic Sena- 
tors here, is just. When I first became a mem- 


| ber of the Senate of the United States, there was 


but one Senator here from the State of Missouri. 
One seat was vacant. When the vacancy occurred, 
the two branches of the Legislature of that State, 
in consequence of a political difference, were un- 
able to agree to elect a Senator. There was but 
one Senator on this floor at that time from the 
State of Pennsylvania from a similar cause; but 
one from the State of California, from a similar 
cause; and | am reminded that there was but one 


| on this floor from Indiana; but to that case | have 


previously alluded. 

Mr. GREEN. Let me correct the Senator. 
In the case of Missouri there was no disagree- 
ment between the two Houses; but after they 
went into a joint convention they could not give 
a majority of votes for any one. 


Mr. HARLAN. ‘That may be so as to the 


' case; but as | understood the ease at the time, the 


failure to elect was in consequence of political 
differences of opinion between the members of 
the Missouri Legislature. They were unable to 
perform a constitutional duty because they could 
not agree politically. But, sir, I have another case 
in point. ‘The State of lowa, after having been 
admitted into the Union as one of the members of 
the Confederacy, was unrepresented on this floor 
for two years; and that, too, in consequence of a 


| refusal on the i" of a Democratic Senate to unite 


} 


with a Whig House in the election of Senators. 
At the first session of the first Legislature of the 
State, the Senate and House met in joint conven- 
tion to elect two United States Senators, On the 
first ballot it became manifest that the Whigs 
would be able, probably on the next vote, to elect 
their nominee, Mar. Jonathan McCarty, who op- 
posed Augustus C. Dodge, my immediate prede- 
cessor. The Senate arose in a body and was on 
the point of leaving the Chamber; but some one 
making a motion to adjourn, the joint conventw? 


majority of the House to elect a United States || was dissolved, and the Democratic Senate re- 
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turned to its Chamber, and thenceforward per- 
gistently declined to unite with the House. Two 


| on all hands that there was no quorum of the two Houses, || convention, having formed that joint convention 
| The Constitution provides explicitly that the Senator shall 


by its own deliberate act, in pursuance of a law 
: || be elected by the Legislature. The constitution of Iowa y o . — ‘ 

ears afterwards, both branches of the Legisla- provides that the legislative power of that State shall be | ° the State, could not dissolve it by the mere ab- 
ture being Democratic, my predecessor and also | vested in a Senate and House of Representatives. The || Sence ofa majority of its members, or render its 
a colleague {Mr. Lones] were elected. || Legislature of every State has the power of determining the — acts void by mere inattention to its business; but 


. c ; : || time and place and manner of electing Senators ; but, in so || ; j j > 
I cite these cases, and I might mention others, | determining, it appears to me they must do so in subordina- 1) & the case from Indiana there is no preseeee that 


for the purpose of showing that the Democratic | tion to the express direction of the Constitution of the Uni the Senate of the State ever did agree to this elec- 
party initiated the policy of defeating the election | ted States. They cannot determine that the election shail || tion. As was stated by the Senator from Illinois, 
, United States Senators when their opponents || be held atsuch time and in sueh manner as that it shall not || the Senate of Indiana understanding that an at- 


: be held by the Legislature.” * " * e “Wher ; 5 ite ; 
were & majority of all the members of a State || that convention fails to be a convention of the Senate and tempt would be made to elect United States Sen- 


Legislature, butin a minority in either the Senate || House of Representatives, it no longer has the legislative | 8tors in an informal and irregular way, adopted 
or the House; and they have been uniformly sus- || power of the State of Iowa, and is therefore notsuctia body | a resolution, and spread it on its journal in ad- 
tained, I believe, by the party. At least, the right es asmmnes aot onstitution of the United States, | vance, notifying the House of Representatives 
of a Democratic Senate, or a Democratic House, | ee ee ee 


Baby to and the world that the Senate had not agreed to 
to defeat the election of United States Senators by | In-the case from Iowa, which is in some re- | become a party toa joint conven idiaae any such 


their opponents, when in a majority, if in joint | = — ” this case, it was maintained by | purpose; and after the election had been held by 
convention, has been uniformly defended by their | the now chairman of the C ommiuttee on the Judi- || Jess than a quorum of the members of the House, 
leaders on the stump, in legislative halls, and, | ©'@°Y> (Mr. Bayarp,] that the Senate of lowa, as | and a minority of the Senate, the Senate protested 
generally, even on this floor. They have never || ® Senate e its organized SOPs had never || against its validity, and laid that protest on your 
repudiated a member of their party on that ac- | agreed to the decision of the joint convention; that | table, demanding that the sitting Senators should 
count. The Senator from Indiana isan illustrious || had agreed to form a joint convention; had met | not be admitted to seats as Senators from Indiana. 
example of success gained by initiating and pur- || with the House of Representatives repeatedly, || The protest was disregarded. The applicants 
suing this policy; for I think the very first case | and voted; but that, when the election took place, were admitted temporarily to seats. The protest 
that ever occurred was initiated by the senior | the Senate was not present as an organized Sen- || and their crgdentials were referred to the Judiciary 
Senator from Indiana. I am not willing that those ate, and hence could not agree to the act of that CommittedMiind many months thereafter the par- 
with whom I act politically shall be denounced joint convention. He said: ties were authorized to take testimony. In the 


for having, in one oF two eases, followed the pre~ | ,,.Onthistate of farts te question which teupposs | anean time the Legislature had adjourned; the pro- 
_ : s,s arise >» woe ? BP Legisn e a state, ae e i , . ‘. ‘ > 7 ni . vs rg R 
cedents set for them by their political Opponents. language of the Federal Constitution delegating to the Le- testing Senate was resolved into its original ele- 


Jt seems to me, at least, that itis unfair for Dem- || gisiature the right to elect Senators of the United States,is | ments and dispersed; there was no longer an offi- 
ocrats to arraign Republicans for doing the very || to be taken to mean the individual members of the Legisla- | cial Senate capable of acting, in existence. The 
thing which they, by their official acts, say is | MMs or the body or bodies of which the Legislature iscom- | sitting Senators collected testimony. The Judi- 


; y wsed. Tsuppose the term, as used, means the bodies of . . . . 
right, and which some of them defend on con- || hich the Levistaiure iscomposed.”  * * * «| ciary Committee heard this ex parte history of the 


sttutional grounds. They say that the power to || “They must both be present and act in the matter, or there election, ee in their favor, and the Senate 
elect Senators is vested in the Legislature of a | a be no validity in the act done.” confirmed the decision of the committee. But in 
State; that where the Legislature is composed of || Other Senators, learned in the law, were as ex- | the process of time, the Indiana Legislature is 
two branches, the responsibility equally belongs || plicit. Mr. Toucey, then a Senator on this floor, | again convened. The journals of the proceedings 
toeach branch; and if they choose to be unrep- |, said: of their predecessors are examined, and they find 
resented in the Senate of the United States, they || « The question involved in this discussion is simply this: | by their record that no legal election of United 
have a right to refuse to elect Senators. But ,| Was the Senate of Lowa present in the Hall of the House States Senators had been held to fill the vacant 
whether this be defensible or not, it seems to me of Representatives when this alleged election took place ?”’ seats. The Legislature of Indiana, legally assem- 
to be unfair for Democratic Senators to arraign |; Mr. Douglas said: bled, by a concurrent vote of both branches, me- 
their opponents on this ground, as having acted «“ Now, let me ask, how was the Senator from Iowa |; Morializes the Senate of the United States, aud 
improperly, as a reason for maintaining the former || elected—by a Legislature composed of two branches, with | alleges that no legal election of Senators had been 
decision of the Senate of the United States, If | ® ™#ority of each present, constituting a quorum? If not, || held at the previous session; that the seats then 


: es : . he was notelected by the Legislature of the State of Iowa. . . 
that decision can be defended, let it stand on its || ‘Phere could be no Legislature without the presence of a || Vacant are still unoceupied by legally elected Sen- 


own merits, and not on the supposed wrongful |) quorum of each branch.” ators; they hold anelection according to the laws 


F oy . ; ° »§ : > ) > j ° 
act of others, Mr. Geyer, then a Senator from Missouri, said: | and usages of the State, and forward their me 
Now, sir, what is the question presented to the morial to the President of the Senate, and ask 


: > —P sal . . “Ttis a convention of the two Houses, and not aconven- | ; P : 
Senate? The Legislature of Indiana, after having tion of the members of two Houses. They meet together, to be heard at your bar; and the Republican Sen 


examined hefown record, ascertains, as she al- || and when they vote together both Houses are present, giv. |, ators are willing to hear her own argument of 


leges, that she is unrepresented on this floor by |) ing their sanction to the act. The Legislature of the State, her own ease. ; 
members elected by her votes as ‘‘a Legislature.” || therefore, makes the appointment, being represented by all I have,but little patience with the idea that this 
the branches of the Legisiature.”’ 


There may be gentlemen here claiming to repre- || isan insult to the Senate; that the approach of one 
sent Indiana, elected by individual members of ||, This was the controlling pointin the Iowa case. || of the sovereignties, of which this Confederacy 
the Legislature; but planting themselves upon the || There was no otlier defect. The Senate of lowa || is composed, to the Senate in a respectful manner, 
very ground laid down by the distinguished Sen- || was not present asa Senate. Nor was this con- || by her memorial properly authenticated and di- 
ator from Louisiana in the case from Lowa, the || troverted by the Republican members of this body. || rected to the Presiding Officer of this House, with 
Indiana Legislature maintains that that was not | It was admitted that both branches of the Legis- |, a request to be heard as to the legality and validity 
the act of **the Legislature.” I doubt not the | lature must acquiesce in the election to render it || of her own act, is an insult to the Senate of the 
honorable Senator will remember the point pre- || valid. But they contended that the Senate had || United States! 
sented so pertinently, as I thought at the time, by || agreed to the election; had united with the House || Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator tell me who has 
him, by antithesis in my case. He read from the || in the formation of the joint convention; had met said that? I have heard that man of straw set up 
constitution of the State of lowa the provision de- || with the House from day to day, and then had | abouta dozen times to be knecked down. I should 
claring that the legislative power of the State || no power to dissolve the convention under the |! like to know who said it was an insult. Who 
should be vested in a Senate and House of Rep- || laws of the State, and defeat an election, by the || has used the expression? ; 
resentatives; and then from the Constitution of || mere withdrawal of a majority of its members. || Mr. HARLAN. I understood the chairman 
the United States, the provision that the Senate || _ In the case from Indiana, is it pretended that | of the committee a few days since, in presentin 
of the United States’ shall be composed of Sena- || the Senate of Indiana ever agreed to the election |) this case, to distinctly announce that he yong 
tors chosen in each State, ‘ by the Legislature || of the sitting Senators? No one has maintained |, it as an insult to the Senate of the United States. 
thereof,’’ thereby demonstrating, from the text of || thisin the argument to-day; nor was it contended Mr. BAYARD. 1 used no such language, and 
the two constitutions, that the election of Sena- | in the argument of the case originally. Itis ad- || I have repeated this explanation several times, I 
tors to the Senate of the United States was, in his |, mitted on all hands, that the Senate of Indiana, || said the act of election, in the face of the decision 
opinion, the act of ‘a Legislature,’’ if not a‘‘le- || as a Senate, never did agree tq the election of || of the Senate, was disrespect t» the body. 
gislative act.’’ He argued, then, that no election || the sitting members. Consequently“as the Senate || _M:1. HARLAN. Have I heard the explana- 
to the Senate of the United States could be valid || has a power equal to the power of the House, || tion of the honorable Senator from Delaware, 
not made by a Legislature; and that where com- || no election took place by ‘ the Legislathre of || that itis ‘* disrespectful” to the Senate of the Uni- 
posed of two branches it required the distinct act || Indiana.”” The Lesisletafe of Indiana to-day || ted States to ask to be heard as to the legality of 
of each branch of that Legisiature. He united | plants itself on the argument of the distinguished || its own acts? 
and read as one paragraph the provisions of the | Senator from Louisiana, the distinguished Sena- || Mr. BAYARD. No; I do not say it was dis- 
constitution of lowa and the Constitution of the | tor from Delaware, and other distinguished Sen- || respectful to memorialize the Senate at all; but to 
United States: |, ators on this floor, that an election, to be valid, || assume that the decision of the Senate was wrong, 
“The legislative authority of this State shall be vested in | must be the act of the Legislature as such, and |, and when the Senate had decided the body was 
| 


a Senate aud House of Representatives, which shall bedes- || not the act of the separate members of the Legis- J full, to elect as if it was not full, was an act of 
ignated the General Assembly of the State of lowa. The 


business of this legislative authority is to pass laws, and to || 
elect a United States Senator. A majority of each House | 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. ” 


| lature. It must be the act of the Legislature, that | disrespect. The memorial I never characterized 
] tate as the Legislature, and not the act of the | Mr. HARLAN. Iam glad to be corrected, Mr. 


ower constituted under the constitution of the || as disrespectful in any way whatever. 


And th d: || distinct and separate elements of the legislative |, President. I would not misrepresent the honor- 
: en argued: | body. | able Senator, or any other Senator, willfully. But 
Now, sir, if it be in part the business of the Legislature || Who, then, is inconsistent? The Republicans | it seems to me that even that statement is not 

of lowa, to elect a Senator to the Congress of the United || - P P . P : take . : 
States, then it cannot -|| in the Iowa case voted to sustain the election, || justifiable by the facts before the Senate. It is, 

> Uy elect that Senator under the termsof || ; < ‘ a aL ae g 

the constitution of the State, unless there be present aquo- || because they believed that the Senate of that State, || in effect, saying that it is disres ectful to the Sen- 
ruin of the two Houses. In the case at bar, it is admitted || having agreed to unite with the House in joint || ate of the United States for the Legislature of In- 
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diana, the electoral coll ge, to assert that it had 
not previously acted in the premises. When it 
examines its own record, and it is bound by the 
consutation of the State to keep a journal of its 
proceedings, it finds that no election, according 
to the constitution and usage of Indiana, has taken 
place ; and finding the seats vacant, according to 
its own record, it proceeds to fill them; it elects 
Senators; it furnishes the Senators elect with cre- 
dgntials. With these credentials of an election by 
the Legislature of a sovereign State, they appear 
at the bar of the Senate, and ask to be admitted 
as its legal representatives. ‘The Legislature, 
learning caer gentlemen had previously been 
admitted to™eats as Senators from that State, 
during its recess, precedes these Senators elect by 
aim mortal, rivinge, in detail, as I unde rstand— 
though the committee has not favored us with a 
reporton the allegations of this memorial—a his- 
tor y of their own action in the premises, and also 
a history of the election of th ttting Senat 


tors, 


anid allege that the supposed election was not the 
act of the Legislature of Indiana; that, when the 
SUP pose d elec won took pl ice sth Se nagpof indiana 
was not present; thata quorum of the Hou was 
not present; that the act was unauthorized, and 
not binding on the State. No other power on 
earth could elect United 
diana but its Legislature 


States Senators for In- 

‘These seats were va- 
cant, when the Legislature was 
session. 


previously last in 
No election was held by the Legislature. 
Hence these seats must be stil! legally vacant; and 
they elect genUemen to fill them. 

ln what consists the disr By her own 

oa i ) 

record the Legislature of Indiana knew when va- 
cancies in this body, from that 


spect? 


state, occurred; 
by her own record slie knew that no election had 
been he ld. By her own re cord she knew that 
these seats were still vacant. She proceeds to fill 
them; sends gentlemen here with certificates, and 
memorializes the Senate, calling its attention, 
through its Presiding Officer, to the facts in detail 
which she regarded as a violation of her sover- 
eignty. 

i cannot perceive in this whole procedure a 
single element of disré Spect to the Senate of the 


Uinted lates 


spurned 


; and if these gentlemen are to be 
from the Senate Chamber, are not per- 
mitted to enter its portals, as other Senators elect, 
it will be an unealled-for indignity to one of the 


sovereign members of this Confedera vy. The y 
have aright to be heard. They have @dright to 
demand itin the name of asovere vn State. ‘ a 


uey 
have a right to demand by what authority this 
Senate sets aside her own int rpretation of her 
own laws, and denies her even a hearing at its 
ber. lunderstand that the Supreme Court of the 
United States will not overrule the int rpretation 
of the laws and official acts of a State, as con- 
strued by its own supreme judiciary. Harmony 
among the members of the Confederacy requires 
that the judicial construcuon of the official acts 
of each by its own tribunals shall stand. The 
highest Federal court known to the Constitution 
will not disturb sucha settlement. And here is an 
adjudication by the Legislature of Indiana of an 
act of the Legislature of Indiana, Indiana inter- 
prets her own act differently from the interpreta- 
tion placed on it by the Senate of the United 
States. The Indiana Legislature says that she | 
did not elect the sitting Senators. This Senate 
says that she did elect them—that this Senate has 
examined the case, and solemnly decided that she 
did. Here is the issue joined between the Senate of 
the United States and the Legislature of Indiana; 
and Indiana asks to be heard at your bar on this 


issue: Sheasks you to cease to be advocate, and 
be the judge. She asks the privilege of arguing 


the q#estion whether she is estopped by your act. 
She asks whether the records of this Senate or 
the records of her Legislature are the better evi- 
dence of what the Legislature has done. 

I have made the motion which is now pending, 
to recomniut this whole subject to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with instructions to report all the | 
facts connected with both these elections and the | 
Jaw that they may suppose to be pertinent in the | 
decision of the case, aud that the gentlemen from | 
Indiana who claim to be entitled to seats on this | 
floor may be heard; such a request hitherto has | 
never been denied. The Senate has not only | 
heard those who were claiming seats here, in per- | 
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son, but has permitted parties to contests to ap- 
pear at the bar of the Senate by an attorney. I 
read one section only from the same document to 
which lL referred a few moments since: 

“Mr. Lewis commenced his speech by observing that he 
appeared there on behalf of Conrad Laub, and other re- 
spectable men, who complained of the unconstitutionality 
of adioitting Mr. Gallatin to a seatin the Senate.?’—Con 
tested Elections in Congress, 1789-1834, page 860. 


lt appears, by an examination of the record, 
that Mr. Lewis was not, at the time, a member 
of this body, but appeared at the bar of the Sen- 
ate as an attorney for the parties who protested 
against the validity of the election of Mr. Ga!la- 
tin. I find, in the second case, recorded in* this 


book— 


“William Cocke and Wiliam Blount, of Tennessee.—May 
23, 1796. 

“A letter, signed bv these gentlemen, was read, stating 

that they had been duly elected Senators, to represent the 
State of Tennessee in the Senate. 


‘On motion, That Mr. Blount and Mr. Cocke, who 





claim to be Senators of the United States, be received as 
pectators, and that chairs be provided for that purpose, un 
tl the final decision of the Senate shall be given on the bill 
proposing to admit tie southwestern territory into the 


Uni mn,’ 
‘It was moved 
comoittee, 


to refer the consideration thereof to a 
but disagreed to. The foregoing motion was 
then carried—yeas 12, nays 11.°—Tbid., 


page So5. 


‘Those individuals were admitted to seats on the 
floor of the Senate, although the State had not, at 
that time, been admitted into the Union asa mem- 
ber of the Confederacy. I again find, on page 
872, that: 

“Mr. Van Buren submitted the following motion for con 
sideration : 

* Resolved, ‘That the Hon. James Lanman have leave to 


be heard at the bar of the Seuate, on the question as to his 


t ther 
to a seat there 


> 


in, uoder an appointinent made by the 
Executive of Connecticut.” 


And farther on: 


‘The resolution submitted by Mr. Van Buren on the 5th 
instant, for permitting Mr. Lanman to be heard at the bat 
ofthe Senate, onthe question of his right to a seat, having 
been agreed to—” 


These are the only cases on record, where ap- 
plication was made on behalf of the claimants to 
seats or their friends, to be heard either in person 
r by attorney; and in every case, so far as the 
record goes, where the application was made, the 
request was granted. I see no reason for making 
this an exception. I have understood from the 
oral statements of others, that in other cas¢ 


‘S—in 
the case of one honorable Senator who now occu- 
pies a seaton this floor—the contestant of his right 
to a seat was permitted to be heard at the bar of 
the Senate. In the other branch of Congress, the 
right of contestants to be heard on the question 
of their title to seats, has never been denied. Why 
should this be made an exceptional case? What 
is there in the previous ex parte adjudication of 
this case by the Senate, during the recess of the 
Indiana Legislature, when the constitutional elect- 
or of Senators was incapable of action, that bars 
her right to be heard on this contest, so vital to 








her interests, and so directly affecting her sover- | 


eignty? 

If bile decision was a legislative act, it is ad- 
mitted, you could review and rescind. But it is 
said to partake of the solemn nature of a judicial 
decision by a court of the last resort, from whose 
decision there is no appeal. But no ores is 
demanded; no change of venue is asked. You 
are only asked to review your own adjudication 
for cause allegedat bar. The defendant has never 
had his day in court. How could the highest 
court@of the country bind a party to a suit, un- 
less in the nature of a suit in rem, who had never 
received legal notice? How would you bind a 
minor unrepresented? How could you conclude 
a party under legal disability to receive notice or 
to respond, and bar a motion, on his part, to set 
aside a judgment, if made in reasonable time after 
the legal ability.returned, or was acquired to make 
an appearance ? 

You directed peemney to be taken in this case 
during the recess of the Indiana Legislature, and 


| gave notice by publication; you made your de- 


cision when it was legally incompetent to receive 
notice and to act. At the first session thereafter, 
as soon as she possessed legal ability to notice 
your adjudication, she makes her appearance by 
memorial, and by her representatives, and moves 
fora rehearing. What is your response by your 
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SENare, 
jadicial organ? ‘* That she is forever barred hy 
your er parte adjudication !”? so effectually barred 
that you will not entertain a motion for a rehear. 
ing! so effectually barred, that you will not suf. 
fer her to make the motion, nor hear her on the 
question of her right to make the motion! Ang 
this on the ground that your decision was « judi- 
cial in its nature !”? a; 

{t seems to me to be an act of courtesy dye ta 
the claimants, an act of justice to the State 9; 
Indiana, and a duty which the Senate of the Uy). 
ted States owes to itself, as the most dignified anq 
august legislative tribunal of the nation, to so fay 
reopen this case as to hear the parties who rep- 
resent the State in interest. And I array the ar- 
cument presented by the honorable Senator from 
Louisiana, ‘that our votes are too likely to be 
controlled by our political opinions,” though jn. 
troduced by him in a different connection, as 
controlling reason for this position. [t should be 
a grave consideration with the majority whether 
they have not prejudged the case through preju- 
dice. The applicants are your political opponents 
The case has been referred to a committee com. 
posed largely of political opponents, with whom 
itis possible that political dislikes may have give 
a perverted or distorted coloring to the facts and 
law of the case. ‘The sitting Senators are your 
political friends. You have much to lose by dis- 
placing them and admitting the more recent claim- 
ants. It may materially affect the political or 
ganization of the Senate to make a change of four 
in its political complexion. This might espeti- 
ally weigh materially with a majority that is rap- 
idly waning from other causes. Hence, if you 
would act justly, it is due to yourselves that you 
should extend every opportunity to the claimants 
to throw light on the subject, that your minds may 
be disabused of any possible party bias against 
them. All these considerations appeal strongly 
to the majority to allow them to be heard on the 
merits of the case, but especially on the ques- 
tion of their right to a rehearing; whether a mo- 
tion for a rehearing, made by the Legislature of 
a State affecting the legitimacy of its representa- 
tion on this floor, will lie before this tribunal; 
whether such a motion can be entertained. If 
you are sitting as a court, you certainly will not 
dismiss the motion without a heagjng. A party 
making this motion in a court of’justice would 
hardly be spurned from its presence unheard. His 
motion would be entered; his allegations would 
be heard; and if, in the opinion of the court, the 
allegations are sufficient, issue is joined, and if 
sustained, the case is reopened, and the parties 
are then heard on the merits. 

In this case you say you sat as a court, from 
Then the only 
possible mode of correcting an error in this cour! 
is by a review of its own decisions by itself. If 


| It possesses no such power, it is unlike any court 


of original jurisdiction that ever existed. But 
if it cannot, why not? It is not probibited by 
any law of Congress; it is not prohibited by the 
Constitution; by it plenary power is conferred to 
judge of the ere returns, and election of 
itsown menrbers. It is not prohibited by public 
policy; justice to any one of the thirty-three sov- 
ereign States may at any time demand it; anda 
denial is in the nature of a reward for temporary 
success obtained by fraud. 

But, if it is possible for allegations to be made 
sufficiently strong to justify a rehearing in any 
case, do they exist in this? 

The Legislature of Indiana alleges that no elec- 
tion to fill vacancies existing two years since has 
been held by it until Messrs. McCarty and Lane 
were chosen, a few weeks since. Is this sufii- 
ciently strong? Iftrue, noact of yours could, by 


| possibility, fill these seats with legal incumbents; 


for the Constitution provides “ that each State 
shall be entitled to two Senators, to be elected by 
the Legislature thereof.”’ If the sitting Senators 
were not elected by the Legislature of Indiana, 
their supposed election is void, and the claiman's 


| areentitled totheirseats. Thisallegation has been 


made by the proper party, and it has been made 


at the first moment after your decision that it pos- 
sessed the legal ability to make its appearance at 
your bar. Then why not permit them to be heard? 
On what principle of law or equity or public pol- 
icy will you exclude the hearing? 
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| cannot exclude a sovereign State from a hear- 

- with such allegations by her Legislature. By 

~. declaration I intend no disrespect to the hon- 

able gentlemen from Indiana now occupying 
coats on this floor. They both know that none 
ther than the kindest relations exist between 
‘hom and myself; but, as*a member of this body, 
i never will deny a State the right to be heard 
here by legislative memorial or by her represent- 
siyes whom she commissions and sends here as 
at mbers of this body. Had not these seats been 
on occupied by gentlemen purporting to represent 
jndiana in the Senate, the credentials presented 
hy Messrs. McCarty and Lane would have en- 
‘led them to be sworn at once as Senators. No 
one doubts it; but with those full credentials from 
sovereign State, backed by a memorial of the 
? orsiature declaring that the incumbents were 
never elected by the Legislature of the State, you 
propose to deny to them the ordinary courtesy 
which has never before been denied to an appli- 
cant for a seat in either branch of Congress; you 
propose to deny them the right to be heard, and 
also to exclude them from the portals of the Sen- 
ate Chamber. They come with credentials as 
full and complete as any member of this body 
ever presented at your Secretary’s desk, and they 
are thrust aside on the poor plea that the Senate 
‘is now full, by an act of the Senate itself; on the 
cround that there are no vacant seats, though the 
Legislature of Indiana alleges that the incum- 
bents were never elected by her act. It seems to 
me that every principle of magnanimity, of cour- 
tesy, of justice, of duty, and of public policy, con- 
spires to induce the majority to permit this case 
to be reviewed, and to allow these gentlemen to be 
heard. r 

Mr. PUGH. Iask fora diyision, so that we 
may vote first on the question of recommitment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A division of the 
question having been demanded, the question will | 
be on the first branch of the proposition of the 
Senator from lowa, which is, thatallthe papers be 
recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARLAN called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BELL. F desire to state that I have paired 
off with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Hammonn.] If I voted at all, 1 should vote con- 
sistently with my former votes on this question, 
in the House of Representatives and here. If 
the Senator from South Carolina were here, he 
would vote **nay’’ on this proposition, and I 
would vote ** yea.’? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Dixon] requested me to say that he had 
paired off with the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. 
Wricur. ] 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I am requested by my 
colleague [Mr. Durkee] to state that he has 
paired off with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. 
SEBASTIAN. 

Mr. SLIDELL. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. THomson] has paired off with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hare.) The | 
Senator from New Jersey would vote against the 
recommitment if he were here. | 

Mr. WILSON. I have been requested by the | 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Simmons] to 
say that he has paired off with his colleague, [Mr. 
ALLEN,] at the requestof Mr. ALLEN, who is quite | 
lodisposed, | 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have been requested to state 
that the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Wane] paired 
of with thé Senator from Florida, [Mr. Yuuee. } 
= W abe would not vote to recommit if he were 
iere, i 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 14, nays 32; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Collamer | 
Doolittle, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Hamlin, Harlan, King, 
Seward, Trimbull, and Wilson—14. \ 

JN \YS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Broderick, | 
‘rown, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman. Davis, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Ark- | 
ansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Lane, | 
Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, Shields, Slidell, | 
Smith, Stuart, Toombs, and Ward—32. | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to re- | 
commit having failed, the instructiops appear to | 
the Chair to Tall with it. The question now is on || 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr || 
Pucu] to the amendment of the Senator from New || 
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York, [Mr. Sewarp;] on which the Senator from 
New York demanded the yeas and nays, but the 
Chair failed to put the question on that call, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I ask for the 
reading of the amendment on which the vote is to 
be taken. 

The Secretary*read it. It is to strike out all 
after the word ** that,’’ and insert: 

The resolution of the Senate, adopted June 12, 1858, af. 
firming the rightofGrawamM N. Frreuw and Jesse D. Bricurt,. 
as Senators elected from the State of Indiana. the former 
until the 4th day et March, 1861, and the later until the 4th 
day of March, 1963, was a final decision of all the premises 
then in coutroversy, and conclusive as well upon the Legis 
lature of the State of Indiana, and all persons claiming 
under its authority, as upon the Senators named in the res 
olution, 

Mr. COLLAMER. Teall for the reading of 
the amendment for which that is offered as a sub- 
stitute. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. 
SEWARD, which ts to strike out all after the word 
‘*that,’? in the resolution discharging the com- 
mittee, and to insert: 

Henry 8. Lane and William M. McCarty have leave to 
occupy seats on the floor of the Senate pending the discus 
sion of the report of the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
memorial of the Legislature of Indiana, declaring them her 
duly elected Senators; and that they lave leave to speak 
to the merits of their rights to seats, and on the report of the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That which has 
just been read is the amendment offered by the 
Senator trom ao The one read before 
is the amendment ®ffered by the Senator from 
Ohio to that amendment. Upon the latter, the 
vote is about to be taken. ‘The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 30, nays 16; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown. Ches 
nut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Green. Gwin, 
Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkausas, Jones, 
Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, 
Shields, Slidell, Smith, Stuart, Toombs, and Ward—30 

NAYS—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Doolitde, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Johnson of Tennessee, King, Seward, Trumbull, 


and Wilsong-16. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question re- 


curs on the amendment as amended. 

Mr. WILSON asked for the yeas and nays. 

Several Senators. Oh, no; we have just had 
them. * 

Mr. WILSON. Do I understand that the 
question is on the resolution as amended. 

Mr. PUGH. Itis on the adoption of the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was an 
amendment to an amendment. The amendment 
to the amendment has been agreed to, and the 
Chair supposes that the question now, is on the 
amendment as amended, and if that be agreed to 
it will then be upon the original resolution as 
amended. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The original resolution 
as the Chair calls it, as I understand, is nota res- 
olution, but a simple request that the committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of 
the case. That is of no particular importance; it 
does not dispose of any question. The question, 
as amended, now stands on the proposition of the 
Senator from Ohio, that this is an adjudged case, 
and, I take it, the next vote will be on the pas- 
sage of that propesition. [‘* Certainly.’’] 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should be glad to have 
the resolution read as amended. 

Mr. STUART. A motion was made to strike | 
out of the resolution of the Senator from New 
York all after the word ** that,’’ and insert the 

roposition submitted by the Senator from Ohio. 

“hat amendment has been agreed to; and now 
the question is on the resolution as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks 
the Senator from Michigan is correct. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the Chair wascorrect 
in the first instance; and if the Senator from 
Michigan will hear a statement of the whole case, 
I think he will see himself that he is wrong. The 
Senator from New York offered an amendment, 
which proposes to strike out words already ex- | 
isting in the report made by the committee. 

Mr. PUGH. To add to it? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; to strike out, and to put | 
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in their place other words. 
not right? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir; the Senator from New 
York made that motion. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The Senator from New York 
moved to strike out of the original resolution cer- 
tain words and to insert others. The Senator from 
Ohio proposed to amend that amendment. The 
amendment to the amendment has been adopted, 
and now the question is on adopting the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. GREEN. 
Mr. PUGH. 
nays on this vote . 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Mair did not 
make himself as familiar as he ought to have 
done, with the precise question, The motion of 
the Senator from New York was nota resolution; 
it was anamendment, The motion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio was an amendment to the amend- 
ment, and that has been agreed to. The vote now 
must recur upon the amendment as amended. If 
it be agreed to, the question will then be on the 
original proposition as amended. [** Certainly.’’] 

Mr. COLLAMER. The original proposition 
will, by the adoption of this amendment, have 
been entirely dispensed with. The original prop- 
osition was, that the committee be discharged. 
The mation of the Senator from New York was 
to strike out that proposition to discharge the 
committee, and insert what he offered. Then 
comes up the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio. It is a substitute entirely for that of the 
Senator from New York. If we adopt it, we 
strike out altogether the proposition to excuse the 
committee. 

Mr. PUGH. I suggest to the Senator that the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is an 
addition; it is not to strike anything out. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It is to strike outall after 
the word ** that.”’ 

Mr. STUART. Certainly that can be settled 
by letting the Secretary read what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the proposition. 

The Secretary. The report of the committee 
concludes, ** thatthe Committee on the Judiciary 
be discharged from the further consideration of 
the memorial of the Legislature of Indiana.”’ 
Mr. Sewarp moved to strike out all after the 
word ‘* that,’’ and insert 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
New York sent up his amendment as an original 
proposition. The Chair laid it before the Senate 
as an amendment, and supposed that was the form 
in which it was before the Senate. The question, 
as it appears on the reeord, appears to the Chair 
to be upon the original resolution as amended; 
and, if there be no objection, the Chair wall put 
it in that way. 

Mr. KING. 
that. 

Mr. FITCH. I have watched this matter with 
some little interest; and I think the Senator from 
New York, although he offered his resolution as 
an original proposition, subsequently moved it as 
an amendment to the report of the committee, so 
that it stands right as read by the Secretary. 

Mr. SEWARD. But the Senator from Ohio 
moved to amend my amendment, so that it comes 
up as an amendment; but it seems to me to come 
to precisely the same thing, because my amend- 
ment proposes to strike out after the word ‘*that,”’ 
and the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
which the Senate has adopted, does strike out all 
of the original resolution after the word ** that;”’ 
and so my amendment, as it has been converted 
and changed to satisfy the judgment of the Senate, 
has been accepted, and it seems to me nothing 
remains but for the Senate to declare thatin that 
form they will accept the report of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question be- 
fore the Senate is on the resolution of the com- 
mittee as amended; and on this the yeas and nays 
are called for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I desire to 
vote understandingly on this proposition. Inthe 
first place, | understand the report made by the 
Judiciary Committee was before the Senate. In 
the next place, the Senator from New York pro- 
poses to amend it. In the third place, the Senator 


(*Oh, no.”’}) AmI 


It takes two votes. 
You do not want the yeas and 
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from Ohio proposed to strike out his amendment 
and insert one offered by himself. That the Senate 
has done. Now the question comes up between 
the original report and the proposition adopted 
on motuon of the Senator from Ohio. The ques- 
tion 18, whether we will adopt this in liew of that 
partof the report of the Judiciary Committee 
proposed to be stricken out? The issue is between 
the report and the substitute offered by the Sen- | 
ator from Ohio, in lieu of the amendment offered | 
by the Senator from New York. | 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly; that is it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
first have aot of the Senate on adopting the 
amendment ™ lieu of the report made by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. } 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly; we all understand | 
that. | 

Mr. STUART. There can be no question that 
the Chair stated this case correctly. ‘The Senator | 
from New York proposed to strike out of the | 
committee’s resolution all after the word “ that,’’ 
and insert his own. The Senator from Ohio 
moved toamend by striking outall after the word | 
**that,’? and inserting his own, and the Senate | 
has adopted that. Now the question is on the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should be glad to hear it 
read. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Suppose the 
Senate now reject this amendment: are not we | 
then thrown back on the report originally made 
by the Judiciary Committee? [** Yes.’’] { prefer 
that, and shall vote in the negative. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 29, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Chesnat, | 
Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Houston, 
Hunter, Iverson, Jotinson of Arkansas, Jones, Kennedy, 
Lane, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, Shields, 
Slidell, Smith, Stuart, Toombs, and Ward—29. 

NAYS.—Measrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Doolittle, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Hanlin, 
Harlan, Johnson of Tennessee, King, Seward, Trumbull, 
and Wilson—16. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is— 

Mr. STUART. 
journ. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Is there not another vote? 
I think there is, according to the statement. The 
question now is on adopting the resolution as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was an- 
nouncing the result; and if Senators will take 
their seats, the Chair will rectify an error that has 
been committed in his opinion. He was announc- 
ing the result in accordance with what seemed to 
be the* general understanding of the Senate; but | 
he is satisfied, on a minute’s reflection, that his 
original impression is correct, and that the Sena- 
tor from ‘Tennessee and the Senator from Maine 
were correct, 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 
vote to be taken? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first vote taken | 
was upon an amendment to an amendment, of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio. That was agreed 
to, Next properly recurred the vote on the. 
amendmentas amended; and now comes the vote 
upon the resolution as amended; for, as sug- 
gested ty the Senator from Tennessee, if this | 
amendment had been rejected, the Senate would | 
have fallen back upon a vote on the original res- 
olution of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Now the ques- | 
tion is on the adoption of the report of the Judi- | 
ciary Committee as amended. 

Mr. WILSON. Task for the yeas and nays 
on that. [‘ Oh, no!]”’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will put | 
the question on the resolution of the committee, | 
as amended. Are the yeus and nays demanded? || 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being || 
taken, resulted—yeas 30, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Chesnut, || 
Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hous- | 
ton, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of | 
‘Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Polk, || 


lugh, Reid, Rice, Shields, Slidell, Smith. Stuart, ‘Toom 
and Ward—0, 


The resolution 





I move that the Senate ad- | 


Then there is ‘another 


+ Jease D. Bric, as Senators elected from the State of Endi- 


We must | 


SPEECH OF HON. MILES TAYLOR, 


| into the confederacy of American States. 


| the consumption of our own people. Under such 


| where prevalent amongst us, and our distinguished 


| has been worthy of herself, and in perfect accord - 
NAYS—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, |! ance with the principles on which our Govern- 
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Coltiamer, Doolittle, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Harlin, 
Harlan, King, Seward, Trumbull, and Wilson—15. 


So it was 


Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate, adopted 
June 12, 1858, affirming the right of Grauam N. Frrea and 


ana, the former until the 4th day of March, 1861, and the | 
latter until the 4th of March, 1863, was_a final decision of 
all the premises then in controversy; and conclusive, as 
well upon the Legislature of Indiana, and dll persous claim- 
ing under its authority, as upon the Senators named in the 
resolution. 


ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. TAYLOR, of Lousiana, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: It is not my habit to speak on 
subjects not directly before the House for its ac- | 
tion. But, as there is a subject of great public 
importance, which will, in all likelihood, be before 
it for decision during the closing days of the ses- | 
sion, under such circumstances that it may be 
impossible for me to get an opportunity to speak 
upon it, 1 shall avail myself of the one which how | 
presents itself, and will proceed to give expres- 
sion to my views upon that subject at this time. 

The subject to which | gris, Be the acquisition | 
of the Island of Cuba by the United States. To 
that suiject the public attention has been long | 
directed; and with every succeeding year since 
the idea of making the acquisition first took pos- 
session of the popular mind, it has continued to 
grow in popular favor. The geographical po- 
sition of the island is such that it seems to be 
marked out by nature to become, at no distant 
day, a part of the Union. It lies contiguous to 
our territory, from which it is separated only by | 
a narrow Strait, and at a great distance from the | 
countgy with which it is now politically connected 
as a mere colonial dependence. ° 

But it is not its geographical proximity alone 
which indicates the propriety of its being taken | 
j That | 
island lies within the tropics, whilst the whole of 
our present territqry is within the temperate zone. 
Its productions are almost entirely different from 
ours. We grow or manufacture nearly everything 
the island stands in need of; and on the other hand 
we require everything with which her climate or 
soil is capable of rewarding the hand of labor, for 


circumstances, it is evident to all that the interests | 
of the United States and of Cuba would be ad- 
vanced in the mostextra@rdinary manner if the re- || 
lations between them were of such character that 
their people could make those interchanges of |, 
their different commodities, in obedience to the 
great laws of trade, and without being trammeled 
in their operation by those commercial restric- 
tions which almost necessarily grow out of the 
various conflicting interests of the different mem- 
bers of the great family of nations. But this was 
notso. The commercial regulations adopted by 
Spain with reference to Cuba, have always and | 
at all times been designed to secure to the mother 
country all the benefits which it was possible for 


_ her to derive from that possession, and to exclude || 


all other nations, as far as practicable, from any || 
share inthem. This system operated more harshly || 
and more injuriously upon the United States than |) 
on any other country; and it is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that the advantages likely to ac- | 
crue to the nation from the possession of Cuba 
should have been a frequent subject of speculation 
among our citizens at a very early period in our 
political histor 


But, sir, whillet a feeling of this kind was every- 


statesmen had again and again declared that the 
acquisition of the island was every way desirable, 
yet we never forgot what was due to other na- 


| time unite 





tions, or to ourselves, under the influence of that 
settled conviction; and the position which the 
United States has taken and steadily maintained, 


or 
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ment is based. At various periods while th, 
were contentions amongst the great Powers o¢ 
Europe; while there were disturbances in the pp. 
lations of the great States, it has been thougitt 9; 
different times that there might be a change in th. 
situation of Cuba; that she might be transferred 
by the chances of war, or by the political neces. 
sities of the times, from the dominion of Spain t4 
that of some other Power. When anything oo. 


re 


curred which, in any degree, indicated the possi. 


bility of such a result, it has always been the 
habit of American statesmen to consider wha; 
position the United States ought to occupy in the 
event of the happening of such a contingency, 
The settled policy of our people is peace, Our 
institutions are purely republican. They haye 
their foundations on the principle that it is the 
right of every political community to govern jt. 


| self; and it is inconsistent with their Spirit that 


we should make acquisitions of territory by force. 
We cannot hold a colonial dependency. We eay- 
not dominate over a subject-people. We cannot 
acquire and retain territory occupied by any dis- 
tinct portion ofthe human family, any separate and 


| organized political community, without making 
_that community part and parcel of ourselves, 


Whatever political societies may be from time to 
with us in the future, so long as our 
existing institutions are maintained in their po- 
rity, must be united with us as brethren. They 
must be associated with us as equals. Therefor:, 
as it would have been entirely at war with the 
principles of our Government that we should ever 
propose to make permanent acquisitions of terri- 
tory by force, that we should seek to have an- 
other community added to that formed by our 
own people against its consent, the position of the 
United States was always in accordance with her 
pricciples. She said, ‘*we have no desire to dis- 


| turb the existing relations between the Island of 


Cuba and the parent State. Let that relation 
exist forever, if Spain and Cuba both desire it. 
But,’’ she added, *‘ if, in the contentions of the 
world, a contingency should arise which might 
lead to the severance of that island from the 
mother country, then the United States owe it to 
themselves to declare to the world that they will 
not permit it to pass under the dominion of any 
other Power.’? And why was this declaration 
made? Was it made in the lust of territorial ac- 
quisition? No, sir. It was made in the interest 
of + tam and to deter those Eoropean States 
which coveted her remaining possessions in this 
hemisphere from taking them, at any time, with 
the strong hand. And this attitude, which was 
just to the world, just to Spain, and just to our- 
selves, we have maintained from the time it was 
first taken to the present day. Nor do [ under- 
stand that there is any intention of abandoning it 
now. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the President has, 
in his late annual message, suggested to Congress 
the propriety of attempting, at this time, to pro- 
cure a cession of Cuba from Spain to the United 
States. Is this suggestion indicative of a desire 
on his part to abandon that attitude? to adopt a 
new line of policy towards Spain, conceived ina 
different spirit? I cannot believe it. Such an 
attempt would not be in itself inconsistent with 
the future maintenance of the position we have 
hitherto occupied with respect to the acquisition 
of Cuba by any other Power, or with the exist- 
ence of the most friendly feelings on the part of 
the United States towards the Spanish nation. 
Indeed, to my apprehension, a proposal made 


| with a view to procure its voluntary transfer to 


the United States by Spain for a fuil equivalent, 
would imply, on our part, a strong desire to main- 
tain those relations of amity and kindness which 


have so long existed between the two countries, 
and to place them beyond the chances of any fu- 


ture rupture. 

Itis known to all that various events have trans- 
pired in the Island of Cuba, or in its waters, 
within the last few years, which have occasion- 
ally given rise to a good deal of irritation in the 


| two countries; and which, at times, even seemed 


calculated to disturb the good understanding be- 
tween them. «Now, sir, the President’s attention 


has been necessarily directed to these causes of 


national disquietude, and it is to a desire of obvi- 


‘ating them in the future that the recommendation 
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tained in his message must, in fairness, be 
attributed. : : 

Rut, whatever may have been the motive which 
‘nduced the President to bring this subject before 
Congress at this time, I am sure that the sugges- 
sions made by him will not be entertained here in | 
the aggressive spirit imputed to us by the lead- | 


ing presses of Europe; and that any proposition || 


which we may determine to make to Spain with 
respect to it, will be made under the influence of 
those feelings of respectful regard for her which 
should characterize the conduct of the United | 
States towards a nation which was one of those | 
which came to their assistance when they took 
up arms for the purpose of achieving their inde- | 
pendence. . . p 
The object of the President in speaking on the 
subject in his message, was to have the Congress 
of the United States take some definite action with 
aview to obtain a peaceful transfer of Cuba from 
Spain to the United States, at an early day, if it 
be at all practicable to do so in the present posi- 
tion of the civilized world; and in consequence of 
his having so spokeg, the attention of both Houses 
of Congress has been given to it during the pres- 
gnt session, The committees of both Houses 
have reported in favor of making an attempt at | 
this time for the ummediate acquisition of Cuba, 
and have accompanied their respective reports 
with bills which are designed to give effect to this 
policy. These bills are substantially the same, 
and I shall therefore call attention only to that re- 
ported to the House, and which will be before us 
for consideration in a few days. That bill is in 


| 


the following words: || 


Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $30,000,000 be, and | 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys not 
iherwise appropriated, to enable the President to conclude | 
with the Government of Spain atreaty of amity, and for the 
settlement of all differences, including the cession of the 
Island of Cuba, to be used by him, if he shall think fit, in 
advance of its ratification by the Senate: Provided, That | 
said treaty, When signed by the authorized agents of the | 
two Goveryments, and duly ratified by the Government of 
Spain, shall eall for the expenditure of the sum or any part | 
thereof; full and accurate accounts of which expenditure 
shall he by him trausmitted to Congress at as early a day as 
practicable. 
From this, it will be seen that the committee 
propose to make provision, by a legislative act, 
for the appropriation of $30,000,000, to be placed | 
at the disposal of the President of the United 
States, and which he shall be authorized to make 
use of in the event of there being a treaty entered 
into with Spain-for the cession of Cuba, after 
that treaty has been ratified by Spain, and without 
waiting for the action of the American Congress; 
and that it makes no other provision whatever 
with reference to the contemplated acquisition, | 
. . ' 
but leaves everything connected with it to the 
sole discretion of the President, or to that of the | 
Senate, or to the future action of Congress. 
Now, sir, I am in favor of the speedy a 
tion of the Island of Cuba. I am in favor of that 
acquisition, because | know, if it become a part 
of our territory, that it will be of immense ad- | 
vantage to the whole nation; that it will give a 
new impulse to our industry, extend our trade, 
and give rise to new relations with all the various 
countries of Europe with which it is desirable to 
remain upon the footing of friendship. But, sir, 
while that is my feeling, I am not in favor of pro- | 
ceeding inthisway. I think the scheme involved 
init incomplete. I think the proposition, if it 
should be adopted, is not of a character at all 
likely to lead to the attainment of the object aimed | 
at with any certainty. | 
What is the proposition? Why, it, in effect, | 
authorizes the President to open arene anne 
> ~ . . 
with Spain for the cession of Cuba, an 
certain sum—§30,000,000—at his disposal, to be | 
disbursed by him after the ratification of the ey 


on the part of Spain, and in advance of its ratifi- | 
cation by the Senate. Would such a provision as | 
this insure the acquisition of the island, if the 

President were to negotiate a treaty and use the | 
money intrusted to his discretion? The views of 

the President, with respect to the sum which 

might with propriety be given as a consideration | 
for that island, might differ widely from those of | 
Congress. A treaty might be entered into with | 
Spain, under his instructions, whiclf would stip- 
ulate for the payment of a sum vastly greater 





places a?) looking to t 
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willing to give. Under these circumstances, as a 
matter of course, the acquisition would not be 
made, because the treaty would be rejected by 
the Senate, or be repudiated by the people. 

But this Soca plan of seated is liable 
to another and still greater objection. It makes 
no provision whatever with respect to the future 
position of the island, or of its people, in the 
event of their transfer from the dominion of Spain 
to that of the United States. Is the island to re- 
main a dependency of the United States and the 
Government, as a Territory, or is it to be erected 
into a State? Are the people of the island to be 
left to regulate their local affairs according to their 
own views, and according to their own good will 
and pleasure, or are they to be subjected to inter- 
ference from without, and be liable to have their 
present social organization disturbed, and their 
domestic institutions changed, in obedience to the 
willof others, and in opposition to their wishes, 
and to the injury or destruction of those rights of 
property which they now enjoy under the au- 
| thority of Spain? 

These are questions of momentous importance. 
We are all aware of the difficulties to which their 
settlement, from time to time, gives rise in the 
United States, whenever they are in any way con- 
nected with the existence of the right of property 
in slaves, or with the preservation or continuance 
of that system of labor. The Island of Cuba is 
only valuable to the world because it swells all 
the streams of trade with a great variety and a 
vast amount of those commodities which are the 
peculiar growth of the tropical regions of the 
earth; and it is known to all that its capacity to 
do this, in a manner and to an extent at all com- 
mensurate with the daily increasing wants of 
| civilized life, depends altogether upon the em- 
| ployment of slave laborthere. Her present com- 
| mercial import&nce is inseparably connected with 
| that species of labor. Without it she would soon 
lose her proud preéminence among the great pro- 
ducing countries of the tropics; and if it were 
once disturbed or interfered with, in violation of 
the rights of those who now employ and direct it 
| there, it requires no extraordinary foresight to 
| perceive that, after passing through all the various 
stages of decay and demoralization which have 
been exhibited to the world of late years, in the 
downward progress of the West India colonies 
of England and France, under the operation of 
the same causes, she would at last sink into the 
state of barbarism and degradation which has 
caused her neighbor, the once flourishing and 
prosperous Hayti, to forfeit her former place on 
the rolls of civilization, and to become a mere 
bjank or a foul blot on the earth’s surface. 

Itis clear to my mind, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Island of Cuba would be of no value to us, if its 
present system of labor were to be disturbed, and 
its capacity to supply our own markets and the 
markets of the world with tropical -productions 
were to be destroyed. Without this capacity, her 
acquisition by the United States onl not be a 
national advantage. It would neither add to the 
materials of our trade nor lead to an increase in 
our shipping; nor would it give new life to our 
present agricultural and manufacturing menty 
by opening a more extended market to their prod- 
ucts. Unless the island can be transferred to 
our possession in its present condition, and with 
the certainty that the rights of its people to regu- 
late their domestic institutions will be preserved 
inviolate, it would neither be useful to the United 
| States, nor just to the people of the island, to make 
| the acquisition. And, for one, I have no hesi- 

tation in saying that, if my opinion, no measure 
i acquisition of Cuba deserves sup- 
port which does not make full provision on that 
subject. 
ut these are not the only objections which 
present themselves to my mind against the bill 
reported by the committee. That bill proposes, 
without any real necessity, to put $30,000,000 at 
the disposition of the President, to be used by him, 
at his discretion, in bringing about the cession of 
the island. It is true, that the bill provides that he 


cession, when made, ‘ shall call for the expendi- 
| ture of the same,’’ &c. For what is it to be used? 


| of acquisition. 
shall use this money only in case the treaty for the 
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the island? Or igs it to be expended in some 


collateral way, to facilitate the making of such 
atreaty? I have the greatest confidence in the 
integrity of the present Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. I have no fear that he would misapply 
the fund placed at his senosal, or that he would 
employ it in any unworthy manner to promote 
the success of the projected negouations. But, 
sir, l hold it to be wrong in principle, to vestany 
unnecessary discretion in the Executive, at any 
time, or for any purpose. There can be no neces- 
sity for leaving him any discretion in this case, 
with respect to the payment of money. If it is 
the intention of Congress to appropriate the sum 
specified in it to the payment of a part of the con- 
sideration to be given for ee Ghee the bill ought 
to say so. But, in that event, the simple and 
wroper way of accomplishing that object would 
2 to direct the payment of the money appropri- 
ated directly to Spain. If that be all that is aimed 
at, why notsay so? And then there will be no 
necessity for Vesting any discretidh whatever in 
relation to the disbursement of the money appro- 
priated, in any officer whatever. 

In my view, these vaious objections to the bill 
before the House are insuperable. When Con- 
gress acts at all, with reference to the peaceful 
acquisition of Cuba, it seems to me that its ac- 
tion ought to be complete in itself; that it should 
be of such a character that, if it were met by Spain 
in the same spirit, it would necessarily result, not 
only in the absolute acquisition of the territory, 
without leaving anything to be done in the future 
to give it effect, but would also fix and determine 
the position which the island and its people were 
to occupy in our political system, after their trans- 
fer to the United States. In the hope of con- 
tributing, in some way, to the adoption of such 
a measure, I had the honor a few days since of 
asking the leave of the House to introduce a bill 
embodying the various provisions which seemed 
to me essential for the carrying out of the pelicy 
of which Ihave spoken. Objection was made at 
that ume, and I was prevented from submitting 
those provisions to the consideration of the House. 
It is, however, my intention, when the subject 
comes up before the House, to offer the bill which 
I then sought to introduce, as a substitute for the 
one reported by the committee; and with the view 
of securing to ita favorable reception at that time, 
I shall now proceed to lay it before the House, 
and to show the piopriety of adopting it, if we 


| are really desirous of obtaining possession of the 


Island of Cuba, and of securing to the country all 
of the advantages which ought to flow from such 
an acquisition. 

But before doing this, it seems to me proper 


| that I should say something as to the position 


which I occupy with respect to the policy of aoc- 
quiring Cuba. I have said that I am in favor of 
acquiring that island at once; and have already 
spoken of the great advantages which would re- 
sult to the United States from making the acqui- 
sition. But, Mr. Chairman, the committee who 
reported the bill of which I have been speaking, 
whilst they describe, in the warmest terms, the 
extraordinary manner in which the interests of 
the nation, as a whole, will be advanced by the 
acquisition, more than intimate in their report 
that the success of the measure would be very 
injurious to the sugar-growers of Louisiana; 
and, indeed, if 1 remember right, they urge its 
adoption gn the House on the very ground that 
if it be carried out, it will have the effect of per- 
manently lowering the price of the great staple 


| of that State, in the culture of which their for- 


tunes are now embarked. And some of the mem- 
bers who have addressed the House with refer- 


| ence to this measure, have also taken the same 
ground, and have advocated the acquisition of 


Cuba for the special reason that it will necessa- 


_rily give the people of the United States their 
| supply of sugar free of an 


duty. 

ow, sir, | come from that very portion of the 
United States which it is intimated, or asserted, 
is to be injured and not benefited by this policy 
isiti I any the Representative of the 
reatest sugar-producing district in the United 
tates, perhaps in the world. Those engaged in 


* | its culture, certainly derive an advantage, a very 
| ‘To what purpose is it to beapplied? Isitintended || important advantage, from the duty imposed on 


ian the people of the United States would be || to form apart of the consideration to be given for || the sugar imported into the United States from 


re aia. 
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Cuba, 


United States, those engaged in that culture would 
necessarily be deprived at once, and forever, of 
that advantage; for the barriers opposed by our 
revenue laws to the free importation of sugar from 
that island, would be removed, and the game free 
trade which now exists between the several States 
of the Union would be established between Cuba | 
and ourselves. And, yet, sir, l am in favor of 
this policy of acquisition. 
I do not believe that there is within the limits 
of this nation a constituency more patriotic, more 
disinterested, or more willing to submit to all of 
those personal sacrifices which a portion of the 
people are sometimes required to make for the 
good of the whole, than that which I have now 
the honor to represent on this floor. But, sir, 
while this is true, while I have the most pro- 
found conviction that my constituents would not 
hesitate, though it might prove injurious to them- 
selves, to givg their full consent to the acquisition 
ef Cuba if the good of the whole Union de- 
manded it at their hands, [ must still confess 
that I should not presurge to take such a step, to 
make such a sacrifice in their behalf as would be 
necessarily involved in the advocacy and support 
of any measure which I believed would be inju- 
rious tothem, until [ had first submitted the ques- 
tion to them for their consideration, and had been 
authorized to do so by their positive instructions, 
given with that very view. After this expression 
of what I consider to be the duty of the Repre- 
sentative to his constituenis, Is it necessary for 
me to say thatl am settled in the belief that Lou- 


isiana will constitute no exception to the rest of | came shall have been made and completed by a treaty signed 


the United States, so far as it relates to the ben- 
efits to be derived from the proposed acquisition ? 

No, sir; instead of being an injury to Louis- 
iana, the acquisition of Cuba will be a permanent 


to those whose fortunes are now embarked in the 
sughr culture. It is true, sir, that the first effect 
of that acquisition might be to depress the price 
of their great staple; but if that were so, how long 
would the depression continue? Why, sir, not- 
withstanding the extravagant expectations of 
many of those who look forward with hope to 
such a result, under the operation of the known 
laws of trade, a depression of price from this cause 
would not continue during a single crop. And 
then, | would ask what would be the subsequent 
effects of the proposed measure when once carried | 
into successful operation ? 
The only really great and insurmountable ad- | 
vantage which Cuba now possesses over Louis- 
lana, in the prosecution of the sugar culture, 
grows out of the unlimited supply of cheaper 
labor which she has hitherto derived, and still 
continues to derive, from the illicit prosecution 
of the African slave trade, and from that other 
open and legalized traflic in the yellow races of 
Asia which has been established and carried on 
in our day, by other nations, under the auspices 
and example of philanthropic Erfland. Deprived 
of that advantage, we of Louisiana can success- 
fully compete with her in the markets of the 
world for the supply of sugar. Annex Cuba to 
the United States, Mr. Chairman, and this illicit 
and secret trade and that legal and open’ traffic || 
will both be at an end, so far as Cuba is con- | 
cerned; and in a short, very short, time, the cost || 
of production in the two countries will be equal- 
ized. If annexation gives to Cubaa better market 
for her sugar, by enabling her to sell it to the con- 
sumers among our people free of any duty, it will 
at the same time, deprive her of the advantages 
which she has hitherto enjoyed over us in the 
shape of cheaper labor and ‘cheaper land; so that 
the relative positions of Cuba and Louisiana, with 
respect to the profits to be derived from the pro- 
duction of that commodity, will not be materially 
disturbed for any considerable length of time. 
These considerations, I think, make it clear 
that the present interest of the Louisiana sugar 
planters would not suffer very materially from 
the immediate effect of the annexation of Cuba. | 
But it is not to the presenf alone, that we are to || 
look. The statesman should cast his eyes also | 
towards the future when he is determining upon 
his course with regard to a measure which must, 
from its very nature, produce effects that are to 
be felt through a long series of years. It would | 


If Cuba should become a portion of the 


i" | of Cuba from Spain to the United State 
benefit to all her citizens, and to none more than || 


| which the United States are willing to give to 
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be easy for me to show, Mr. Chairman, from 


acknowledged, and indisputable facts, that the 
future interests of the class to which I have re- 
ferred, would be advanced in the highest degree, 
and placed upon the most solid foundation, by 


| the adoption of the very measure, which many, 


who have not fully considered the subject, have 


thought was full of menace and danger to them. 
| But, sir, [ forbear; because it is no part of my 
— object to prosecute such a discussion. | 


Ly only desire at this time is to promote, as far 
as it is in my power to do so, by word or deed, 
the success of the great measure to which the at- 
tention of the House will soon be directed in the 
ordinary prosecution of its business; and I will 
therefore now return to the consideration of the 
provisions of the bill to which I have already re- 
ferred, and which it is my intention to a? at 
the proper time, as a substitute for the bill before 
the House from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The bill which I design offering as a substitute 
for that of the committee, is in the following | 
words: | 


A bill to provide for the acquisition of the Island of Cuba by | 
negotiation, and for its being incorporated into the Union 
in the event of its being so acquired. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered, when in his judgment it is advisable so to do, 
to open negotiations for the cession of the Island of Cuba 
from Spain to the United States ; and that he be, and he is 
hereby, further authorized and empowered to bind the Uni- 
ted States for the payment to Spain of a sum, not to exceed 
$120,000,000, as a consideration for such cession, when the 


by the properly accredited and duly authorized agents of the 


| two Governments, and ratified by Spain. 


Sec. 2. dnd be tt further enacted, That upon the ratifica- 
tion by Spain of a treaty for the cession of the said Island 
made and com 
pleted as aforesaid, the President be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered, immediately thereafter, to cause 
bonds of the United States to be issued for the payment of 
said sum of $120,000,000, or so much thereof as may be re- 
quired, and to deliver the same to the properly accredited 
and duly authorized agent of Spain ; which said bonds shall 
be divided into not less than six installments, and be payable 
in not more than thirty years, and shall bear an interest not | 
to exceed five per centum per annum, payable half yearly 
at the Treasury Department of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said Island of 
Cuba, if the same is at any time ceded to the United States, | 
may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of | 
Cuba, with a republican form of government, to be adopted | 
by the people of the said island, by their delegates, duly | 
elected by the suffrages of the white males, over the age of | 
twenty-one years, resident in the island and citizens thereof, 


| in convention assembled, with the consent of Congress, and | 


that the said new State, so erected as aforesaid, shall be 
admitted into the Union, by virtue of this act, with four 
Representatives until the next apportionment of represent- | 
ation, On an equal footing with the existing States. 


found that if it should be enacted into a law, it 
will constitute, in point of fact, a formal, distinct, 
and complete proposition made by the sovereign 
authority of the United States to Spain, for the | 
cession of the Island of Cuba to the United States, | 
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would determine beforehand upon the considera 
tion they were willing to give for the cession ,+ 
the territory they proposed to acquire, and woy ' 
leave nothing to be done to give effect to the eos. 
sion, when once agreed to by Spain on the term, 
proposed in the act, which was in any degree 4... 
pendent on the discretion of any executive office; 

or on the subsequent action of Conavene 

But, Mr. Chairman, | will go further than this 
I believe that the passage of the proposed })\\) 
would be followed, at no distant day, by there. 
linquishment of Cuba to the United States. | 
know, sir, that it is believed by many to be jn. 
opportune, at this time, to make any proposition 
on this subject to Spain., I will not pretend to 
say what would have been my judgment, if [ haq 
been called upon to determine whether the gy). 
ject should be agitated now. But the subject has 
been agitated. It has been brought to the notice 
of the American Congress; and, if we refuse to 
act, it will be a declaration to the world that we do 
not desire to acquire the island. 

But, sir, I do not consider the time unpropi- 
tious for the attainment of the object in view, if 
we proceed in the right direction and in the proper 
spirit. Nations, like natural persons, are unde® 
the dominion of their interests. And whilst they; 
is, at all times, a sort of indefinable aversion to 
the alienation of ancient possessions, it is never. 
theless true that political communities, as well as 


, individuals, rarely hesitate to part with them, 


when it is to their interest to do so. In modern 
times, there have been many instances of such 
cessions of territory, and the history of Spain, it- 
self, presents two of the same kind within the last 
century. 

It is well known to us all that Cuba has long 
since ceased to be a valuable possession to Spain 
To retain the island under her dominion, she is 
compelled to maintain a large military force there, 
and to keep a fleet constantly in its waters. The 
various expenses entailed upon her by these ne- 
cessities, it is probable, exceed the revenues 
which she is able to derive from the island; so 
that the continuance of her authority over it may 
be a burden to her finances instead of an advant- 
age. 

But, in addition to this, from the very nature of 
things, her possession of the island must, for the 
future, be holden by a very precarious tenure. In 
the event of any great political convulsion in Eu- 


_ rope, it would, in all eee ia lost to her. If 


a general war should break out there, it is scarcely 
conceivable how she would be able to retain it. 
Does not the present position of affairs in Europe 
denote a rapidly approaching crisis? Is not the 


|, public mind upon the continent full of apprehen- 
Upon an examination of this bill, it will be || 81 


sion, perhaps alarm, at the idea of an impending 
war? Well, sir, if this apprehension should 


| prove to be well founded, what would be the po- 
sition of Spain? Will not France and England 


upon terms which it is deemed would be advanta- || 


| geous to both countries. 


The first section of the bill would fix the sum 


Spain asa consideration, and authorizes the Presi- 
dentto bind the Government forits payment when | 


Spain agrees to make the cession. \| 


The second section provides for the issuing of 
the bonds of the United States for the amount to 
be paid to Spain, as a consideration for the ces- | 
sion, and for their-delivery over to Spain as soon 


_ would Spain be able to protect the island? 
|| sir. 


as she has actually ceded the island to the United || 


States. e 
And, finally, the third section authorizes the 
erection of the island into a State, in the event of 


publican constitution, to be adopted by the white 
male citizens of the island, over the age of twenty- 
one years, and declares that, the State, when so 
erected, shall be admitted into the Union without 
any further action of Congress, upon a footing of | 
equality with the existing States. 

If it be our design to make any attempt for the 
acquisition of Cuba, it seems to me eminently 

roper for us to begin by the passage of such a | 
bin as the one I intend to submit to the House. | 


Such an act would be right in itself, because by its 
adoption the people of the United States, through 
their representatives in both branches ofCongress, 


be on opposite sides in the event of such a war? 
And would not Spain, then, be allied with France, 
both from necessity and choice? If this were the 
case—as it most surely would be—then tell = 
aNO0, 
It would be at the mercy of that haughty 
Power which has so long arrogated to herself the 
dominion of the seas, and which now possesses 
the mightiest navy the world has ever seen. 
When I look to the present value of the island 
to Spain, and to the various contingencies of 4 
rapidly approaching future, it seems to me that it 


|| would be the part of prudence in Spain to cede it to 


the United States for a fair consideration. Owing 
to the geographical position of Cuba, no country 


| would derive as great advantages from its pos- 


| session as the United States; and for that very 
its being ceded to the United States, with a Re- || 


| ation for it than any other Power. | 
|, circumstances, I can see no possible impropriety 


| 
| 


reason we can afford to give a far higher consider- 
Under such 


in our making known to Spain our strong desire 
t®make this acquisition, and telling her, as a0 
inducement to her to gratify that desire, what 
consideration we are willing to give her for the 
island, and what privileges we design to confer on 
its people if she should consent to transfer the 
island into our possession. , 

Such a proceeding on our part, when viewed in 
its proper light, can give no just cause of offense 
to Spain. The proposition which it involves, !' 
made at all, will be made in a friendly spirit 
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Acquisition of Cuba—Mr. Taylor. 


We believe that the agreement, or contract, or 
ee aty, whichever you please to callit—fora treaty 
‘; nothing more ner less than a contract or agree- 
ment between nations— that we desire to make 
with Spain in relation to the cession of Cuba, 
would be advantageous to both countries. Jt will 
be made on that presumption from one sovereign 
-o another. If the inducements held out by us to 
Spain are sufficient, she will assent to our pro- 
sosal and cede the island to us; but if, on the 
ther hawd, she sees fit to decline it, Qhe most 
ertainly will be at liberty to do so without giv- 
yoany ground of complaint to the United States. 
~ Our previous conduct to Spain bas made it man- 
fest to her and to the world that we have no wish 
t y acquire Cuba without herconsent. ‘The Pres- 
‘dent has so declared in his message bringing the 
subjectto our notice. And this fact would be ne- 


* cessarily implied in the very making of a proposi- 


ion by which we formally ask her to cede the 
island to us, and offer to pay her an immense sum 
of money as an inducement to doso. And how, 
then, | would ask, is it possible that the making 
of such a proposiuion, on our part, should be mis- 
construed by Spain at thistime? I cannot believe 
it, sir, lam persuaded that the making of the 
proposition which I have suggested can give rise 
tono misconstruction. But whether I am right 

this or not, of one thing I feel perfectly certain: 
if we desire to obtain Cuba by negotiation, we | 
must actnow. And, sir, if we do act, as we pro- 
pose, |, for one, shall entertain some hope of a 
favorable result, notwithstanding the excited ex- 
pression to which the subject gave rise, very re- 
cently, in the Spanish Cortes, when the probabil- 
ty of some offer being made with reference to it 
became a subject of discussion among its mem- 
bers. 

When a specific arrangement is once proposed 
which will be manifestly advantageous to the party 
towhom it is made, I see no reason to despair of 
its being acceded to. And now let me ask, what 
would be the necessary consequence of our making 
the proposition | have spoken of to-Spain, in the 
form of a public legislative act?) Would it have 
the effect merely to excite to declamatory dis- 
plays on the part of frothy politicians and aspiring 
patriots? No, sir. It would attract and receive 
the attention, the earnest attention, of the whole 
Spanish people. And what would be the effect it 
would be likely to produce on the public mind, 
when it came to be fully understood in all its bear- 
ings? Can any one doubt that it would be favor- 
able,and be likely to lead, sooner or later, to such 
achange In the position of the ‘* gem of the An- 
tilles,”? that, from being a mere colonial append- 
age to a distant Power, it would become a new 
sister in our republican household, and add still 
another star to that glorious blazonry which glit- 
ters in our political firmament? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us turn our eyes to 
Spain, and see how she would be likely to be 
affected by the proposition I have spoken of. 

| have already said that Cuba was not a source 
of revenue to Spain, and that it had become, and 
promised to continue, a burden on her finances. 
It is also well known to all, that its possession 
adds nothing whatever to her military strength, 
but, on the contrary, diminishes it’to a very great 
extent, by compelling the employment of a con- 
siderable portion of her army and navy ata great 
distance from her shores, for its preservation and 
defense. As Spain is situated, it seems quite cer- 
tain, then, that she derives no advantages from 
the possession of the island for the masses of 
her people, but such as may result to them from 
the trade which they carry on with it. 

Now, it so happens that such advantages are 
precisely those which do notalwaysdepend on the 
political union of countries. There may be por- 
tions of her people, itis true, who now enjoy pecu- 
liar advantages from the operation of various com- 
mercial restrictions imposed on the intercourse of 
Cuba with other countries, for their benefit, of 
which they would be deprived by its transfer to 
the United States. But, if this were the case, it by 
no means follows that the transfer of*the island 
to us would be injurious commercially to Spain. 
The experience of the past has shown, again and 
again, that the commercial intercourse with col- 
omes after their separation from the mother coun- |! 


try is almostalways more beneficial to the mother 
country than it had been before, because of their 
being freed from the trammels thrown around 
them in their colonial condition. This was emi- 
nently so in the case of the United States after 
their separation from Great Britain. And we are 
familiar with the fact, that the conviction on that 
point has become so strong in England that the 
policy of breaking the bonds which now unite her 
with the Canadas has ®f late found strong advo- 
cates among her most eminent statesmen. 

These various considerations, Mr. Chairman, 
constrain me to believe that Spain, in transferring 
Cuba to the United States, would lose nothing 
by the transfer which it is either very desirable 
or very important for her to preserve by retaining 
it. But how would it be with what we should 
propose to give her in exchange for it, if this bill 
should pass? Would she not gain something of 
the highest, the very highest, importance to her 
if she were to acceptour proposition? Why, sir, 
Spain is one of the very finest countries in Europe. 
She has a fruitful soil, and a delicious climate; 
her coasts abound in harbors, and her mountains 
in minerals; her population is numerous, frugal, 
and industrious. And yet she has lagged behind, 
in our day, in the race of improvement among the 
nations. 

And why is this? Why, sir, Spain is a coun- 
try of elevated plains and sharp mountain ridges. 
She has no great navigable rivers, opening easy 
channels of communication from her coasts to the 
interior. She has no facilities for making canals. 
What she needs are railroads to traverse her 
plains, to penetrate into the recesses of her mount- 
ains, so that her people may be awakened to life 
and progress in them sequestered abodes, and 
started in the career of improvement, by new de- 
mands upon them for the fruits of their industry, 
and new opportunities presented to them for sup- 
plying their wants. ‘To have thes« 
must have money. And this proposition, if ac- 
cepted, would give her the money she requires. 
If Spain were to receive the sum mentioned in 


roaus she 


'my bil, in exchange for Cuba, what would she 


not be able to accomplish with it, if it were pru- 
dently administered? Why, sir, its possession 
would enable her to make all those public works 
which are now necessary for the development of 
her great resources; and the acceptance of this 
very proposition might lead toa revival of the old 
glories of the Castilian name; to the restoration 
of Spain to her ancient rank among the foremost 
nations of the world. And can it be believed, Mr. 
Chairman, for a moment, that all this, and more, 
would not present itself to the minds of intelligent 
and patriotic Spaniards, if such a proposition 
were made, and make them urgent for its accept- 
ance? 

And how would it be with respect to Cuba? 
Would not its transfer to the United States, on 
the terms proposed, be followed by an immediate 
and extraordinary rise in the value of property 
there? And would not every person interested in 
that property have adirect pecuniary interest in 
bringing about the transfer? But this is not all. 


|Such a proposition as that I speak of, which 


makes ample provision for the security of their 
existing rights of property and secures their im: 


|| mediate admission into the Union, would be re- 


garded with favor by the entire population of the 


|island. Ifit were acceded to, and they were placed 


:) 


under the protection of the *‘ stars and stripes, 


they would no longer be the inhabitants of a de- 


pendent colony, ruled over by officials from abroad 
—mere subjects, shut out from all participation in 


the public concerns affecting their own interests; 
| men whose only duty it was to yield a silent 
| obedience, to bow in patient submission to the 
| behests of those set over them by others. 


They 
would become an independent and free people. 
They would constitute a sovereign State, placed 
upon a footing of the most perfect equality with 
the other sovereign States of this great Confed- 
eracy. From beingsubjects, bound to obey, they 
would be elevated at once into citizens, vested with 


| all the rights of self-government. They would be 
| at liberty to engage in all of those pursaits which 


lead to distinction among men. Public life would 
be open tothem. They could take part in the 


management of their local affairss fill the places !-as m nation: 
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created for the @ransaction of their local business 
They would be eligible to seats in their State Le 
gislature;and seats upon this floor, and in the Hal! 
at the other end of the Capitol, would be open to 
them. In a word, sir, in place of being excluded 
from all public stations of honor or trust, the high 
offices in all the departments of the Government 
of a great nation would be placed within thei: 
reach, and might become the proper objects of an 
honorable ambition to all. 

The plan submitted by the committees of the 
Senate and House for consideration will not an 


.~swer. To proceed on that plan, in my judgment, 


would be entirely useless, if we contemplate a 
peaceful acquisition of Cuba. If it should be 
adopted, it gives no assurance to the people of 
the island as to the future. Their rights of prop- 
erty and their position under the authority of the 
United States would be left subject to all the haz- 
ards of subsequent congressional action. This 
circumstance alone would, in itself, constitute a 
very serious obstable to the success of any nego- 
tiation, by filling the minds of the people to be 
aflected by the transfer with apprehensions on 
these subjects, and arraying them in opposition 
to it. Neither would it place anything before the 
people of Spain of such a character.as to make 
them certain that we were willing to give them a 
full equivalent for the island; or which would be 
calculated to break down the natural aversion 
which all nations entertain with regard to aliena- 
tions of territory, by creating an opposite desire 
for some great and clearly appreciable advantage 
which would result from such an alienation. 

The bills from the two committees would do 
very well, beyond all doubt, if the only obj st 
were to display an extraordinary amount of confi 
dence in the Executive. They would do very well 
if they were merely intended to make political 
capital, or to get up acry to be rung out in out 
party contests. But, 1 repeat it, Mr. Chairman, 
congressional acgion of the kind which they pro 
pose, would not, in my view, be likely to lead to 
the attainment of the object aimed at with any 
certainty. If itis our object to make a serious 
attempt to acquire Cuba by negotiation, we must 
proceed in the way | propose. It isthe only one, 
i fully believe, which, as statesmen, we ought to 
adopt, whether we look to the success of the pro 
jected negotiation, or to the peace and quiet of 
our own country after its success, 

1 do not mean to say that we shall succeed, if 
we pass the bill | propose. I only say that, in 
my judgment, it would offer a reasonable pros- 
pect of success if we should pass it. But let us 
suppose, for a moment, that we do pass if, ar 1 
that the proposition which it embodies is made to 
Spain, and rejected: well, what then? Why, sir, 
the act will stand upon our statute-book a per- 
petual monument to the world of the spirit in 
which alone the American people desire to make 
acquisitions of territory. Much has been said in 


| monarchical Europe of the aggressive policy of 


| 


the United States. Their subsidized presses rail 
about it to operate upon the uninformed masses, 
and excite a prejudice against the Americans name 
and against republican institutions. But there is 
no foundation for the reproach. It is disproved 
by the history of all our past territorial acquisi- 
tions, 

How was it in the case of Louisiana? Why, 
sir, we held a vast region of country lying on the 
upper Mississippi and all its eastern tributaries. 
The lower portion of that river flowed through 
a country belonging to another Power. We 
claimed a right to the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river under the law of nations; but that 
right was denied us, to the great injury of our 
people. We had the power to vindicate our right, 
and wrest the territory through which it flowed 
from its unjust possessor. But did we do so 
No, sir. We acquired it by treaty for a valuabl: 
consideration. When it passed into the hands 
of France, and that Power found that it could no 
retain it because of the maritime ascendency 0! 
England, she was disposed to part with it, and 
we bought it from her for its full value to her a 
that day. “ 

And again, sir, with respect to Florida. Thy 
possession of that country was important to us 


Whilst it was held by Spain ft 
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was a source of injury to us, wen we were en- 
gaged in war with England or in hostilities with 
various Indian tribes, because it afforded our ene- 
mies facilities for attacking us, or gave them 
shelter after their discomfiture in the field. In 
consequence of various annoyances of this sort, 
we took military possession of the country three 
several times. But did we retain possession of it 
by force? No, sir. W hen the occasions which 
compelled us to occupy it passed away, we with- 
drew our forces at once, and it came under our 
dominion at last only when Spain found it to her 
interest to cede away. ‘5 

And how was it with Mexico? We had pos- 
session of its capital; we controlled its destinies, 
from the waters of the Gulf of Mexico to the Pa- 
cific ocean. Yet our only desire was to compel 
our enemy to sue for peace. When there was a 
disposition to treat, when there was a disposi- 
tion to abandon hostilities against the United 
States, we made a treaty and withdrew our forces. 
W edid not imitate the monarchs of Europe, or fol- 
low the example of those States of the Old World, 
which have taken possession of almost entire 
quarters of the globe by violence. It is true, we 
acquired a portion of her territory which was 
convenient.to us, by the treaty of peace; but she 
ceded this territory to us voluntarily,-and re- 
ceived for it a consideration which was satis- 
factory to her, and had the effect of relieving her 
people from various pecuniary embarrassments 
under which they had labored for years, or which 
grew out of that war, which was one of their own 
making. 

No, sir; the United States, during their whole 
existence as a nation, have never yet violated the 
rights of another nation, or acquired one single 
foot of territory without the full consent of its 
former possessors, and without giving to them a 
full equivalent for it. The acquisition of terri- 
tory on any other principle than this would be 
directly at war with the spirit of our free institu- 
tions; subversive of the principles on which our 
public policy towards other States has been hith- 
erto based. I know, Mc. Chairman, that many 
who look forward to the acquisition of Cuba, do 
not hesitate to say that itis necessary to our se- 
curity as a nation, and that therefore we have a 
rightto take it by force, if Spain should refuse to 
yield it to our demands. For one, sir, I do not 
assent to any such position; nor can I conceive, 
for a single moment that it can be seriously coun- 
tenanced by any people, unless they have deliber- 
ately made up their minds to return again to 

* The simple rule—that good old plan, 
Phat they may take who have the power, 
And \hey may keep who can.” 

I neither acknowledge the principle, nor admit 
the fact on which that assumption is founded. 
It is undoubtedly true that our earlier statesmen 
looked to the possession of Cuba with anxiety, 
asa means of increasing our national strength. 
But it was never pretended that we had the right 
to seize it, on this ground, in utter disregard of 
the rights of Spain. In the earlier days of the 
Republic, beyond all question, the possession of 
this island would have been important to us in 
a mere military point of view. We were then 
inourinfancy. The nation was in its swaddling- 
clothes, and exposed to injury from every attack. 
But how is it to-day? Though we have not yet 
attained our full growth, our giant proportions 
fill acontinent, and our strength has become such 
that we may laugh all enemies to scorn. There 
is no longer any reason why we should have fears 
of foreign Powers, for the world in arms is not 


strong enough to move us one jot or title from | 


the path which we are called on to pursue under 
the promptings of right and honor. No, sir; it 
is Mot to increase our national strength, or to 
give us security in the future, that we should de- 
sire the acquisition of Cuba. It is to advance the 
interests of our people in peace. And it is because 
fam persuaded it will have that effect, that lam 
now in favor of making a proposition, by the di- 
rect action of Congress, with a view to shasiain 
a cession of the island from Spain to the Unite 
States, on terms equally advantageous to both 
countries, and which should be, at the same time, 
not only just to Spain, but worthy of a great Re- 
public, 


| 
' 


Public Printing—Mr..Taylor. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEO. TAYLOR, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, said: 

Mr. Cuamman: It is not my intention to oe- 
cupy much of the time of the committee this 
evening with remarks of my own. I wish to pre- 
sent certain certified statements from the Register 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Senate, and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives; and I 
shall say no more in connection with them than 
is necessary to explain them. 

Much has been said about the increase of the 
public expenditure, and much more might be said 
with great propriety. While in some instances 
that increase has been necessary and proper, in 

| others it has been so far otherwise that no valid 
excuse for it can be found. 


The public printing presents the especial illus- 
tration to which I desire to draw attention; and | 
do so because circumstances have led me more 
particularly to inquire into the public expendi- 
tures in this particular. The amount of public 
printing depends, in a great degree, upon the ac- 
tion of Congress. That printing may be confined 
to what is strictly necessary in the legislation of 


the Government, to the Executive documents, to , 
the reports from committees, to bills, and other 


necessary matter, during the period in which Con- 
gress is In session; or, It may be increased, as it 
was in the Thirty-Third Congress, by orders for 
large and expensive editions of works not‘neces- 
sarily connected with the legislation of the coun- 
try. The practice of ordering works to be printed, 
before the manuscripts have been sent in to Con- 
gress, has led to many abuses. The rule adopted 
by this Congress, which requires every sheet of 


manuscript to be delivered before the subject of | 


printing is acted upon, has done much good. Sim- 
ilar precaution on the part of the Thirty-Third 
and Thirty-Fourth Congresses would have saved 
millions to the Treasury. 

Previous to the Thirty-Third Congress, but few 
surveys and explorations had been printed by the 
Government. The Thirty-First Congress printed 
Messrs. Foster and Whitney’s report on the cop- 
per regions of lake Superior; but it was done in 
the manner of an ordinary document, and at little 
expense. The Thirty-Second Congress ordered 
the publication of Lieutenant Stansbury’s report 
on the Great Salt Lake and Utah; and during the 
last session of that Congress the Senate ordered a 
limited numb@r of the reports of Captains Marcy 


and Sitgreaves. This, however, was sufficient to | 


give an impulse to the congressional publishing 


yusiness. Itcame to be thought necessary to revise | 
the law, and change the system of public print- | 
ing. In that revision and change, which took | 


a in 1852, the office of Superintendent of Pub- 
ic Printing was created. ‘The duties which were 


and direct. It was thought that one person, with 
a salary of $2,500, would be sufficient to perform 
‘them. In this supposition there appears to have 

been a mistake, which arose, oeohabie, from the 
| greatly increased amount of work ordered. The 
Superintendent’s office grew into a bureau, with 


borer. With this important machinery, the Thir- 


of books in earnest. 


that the regular number of every document printed 


thousand five hundred and twenty. Any larger 
| number foreither bod y is called extra. TheThitty- 
Third Congress ordered extra numbers of man 

works. In order to ascertain the number of vol- 
/umes I have multiplied the number ordezed by 





‘| the number of vélumes in each work. 


{ 
ly ESS 


devolved upon the superintendency were simple | 


a salary of $3,000 per annum; four clerks, at | 
$1,800 each per annum; a messenger, and a la- | 


ty-Third Congress commenced the manufacture | 


It may be necessary, in order to secure a more | 
perfect understanding of this subject, to remark, | 


is 1460 for the Senate, and that forthe House one | 





ee [February 10, 


Ho. or Reps. 


| The Senate ordered extra copies of— 


Volurmes, 
rereeeese 1000 


Smithsonian Report.......... 0004000. 
Patent Report, (mechanical) ...... 
| Patent Report, (agricultural) ......... SvibWiencey 40,009 
GOOD REN eek vik nih w S665 0 ov cts en desiwss: 20.000 
Sitges VES REPO o0.00. ssn ccncss cccsccceceses 3.000 
Health on Emigrant Ships........+...- ’ 


Lee’s Cruise of the Dolphin........ 2... esseee- ; Then 
| Andrews’s Report........... S40 viscose gecctses 2600p 
Finance Report, first session ...... ebdh vires stows . 10.009 
Commerce and Navigation......... aeons wesene «+ 18,200 
|| Marey’s @eport............ tpeeeeteeeeeeeseenges 10,00 


Finance Report, second session......e.seeeeeess 10,009 
Patent, (mechanical ,) second session .......4... 54,000 
Patent, (agricultural,) second session............ 55.000 
Smithsonian Report, second session..... ...+... 10,000 


Pacific Railroad Surveys ....... ssecscceceseces 132.000 
Perry’s dapan Expedition .....ssccsececccssecccs 15,000 
Gilliss’s Astronomical Report.......e.eeeeeseees 14,000 
| ————e 


Total ... sscscccvcccceseccce vecceesccoes c0e+ 499.9) 


. 
—_—_ 


The House ordered extra copies of— 

e Volumes, 

b IED TONE conus 59 -6000.009008 00 onde coasoe 15,000" 
Obituary, Vice President King.........e.+eee++. 30,000 
ROTO MOOUE. dixon cscnie yinctied ce becsun sess MORE 
Gibbon’s Report... .. e.eecceess ccocccescocccsc cess 50,000 
Patent (mechanical) Report .......se5+esee0e++. 60,000 
| Patent (agricultural) Report ..........0+eeeeeees 110,000 
MENONIIS DIMI sg 35.05 can eesiseseSien esse .» 10,000 
Marcy’s Report...... cocsecseccecccccesccsosess 10,008 
Gilliss’s Astronomical Report .........e+es00 e004 20,000 


SECOND SESSION. 


| Finance Report......... ccccccccscceccccecececs 15,000 
Patent (mechanical) Report ...... +206 eeeeee eee 120,000 
Smithsonian Report........ eoeevececces eee cece 6,000 
RN i og nn dindawa dies 4h been ah 15,000 

| Pacific Railroad Survey..... aseseqe cecccces 0500 120,000 
Perry’s Japan Expedition.............- cccevecce SLgO 

| Commerce and Navigation....++..seecesereseeee 15,000 


Volumes for the House,......0e00 eeeeee 006+ 687,500 
Volumes for the Senate ........... ANeneeete 432,200 


Volumes for Congress........06 esseeseveelsI19,700 


It will be seen that the message and accompa 

| nying documents, Coast Survey report, and many 
| other documents, are not aan in the above 
_ statement. The Commerce and Navigation report 
| and that on Finance are included, for the reason 
that no necessity appears for the large number of 
extra copies of those reports. One fifth the num- 
| ber of these valuable reports would be sufficient, 
if they were properly distributed through the 
Treasury Department. A law exists, providing 
for these publications; and the number of extra 
copies is directed by that law, and they are not 
ordered by each Congress. I am not ignorant of 
the importance of these reports; but the number 
| is unnecessarily large, and the present mode of 
distribution fails to secure the object contem- 
plated. 

I have said that the Thirty-Third Congress com- 
menced the publication of books in earnest; but | 
would not be understood as reflecting upon the 
members of that Congress. A combination of cir- 
cumstances led to the increased printing. It ap- 
| peared to be necessary, in order to lay before the 
_ people the results of the various surveys and ex- 
pacsiaes which the officers of the Army and Navy 
1ad been directed to make; and for which, in most 
instances, appropriations had been made by pre- 
ceding Congresses. Little good could have resulted 
from our costly surveys and explorations, with- 
out the publication of the enable geographical 
and scientific information collected by the officers 
engaged inthem. No one can object to the legit- 
imate and necessary expense incurred in spread- 
ang <eovanensieg among the people. 

he civilized world is moving onward. Undera 
new and mighty impulse, our generation is ex- 
tending the conquests of man over the islands of 
the most distant oceans, and to almost every point 
on the wide-spread continents. Seas and rivers, 
heretofore unknown have been explored; national 
barriers which have withstood the tide of centu- 
ries, have been broken down by the resistless 
spirit of the age; and whole empires have been 
opened to commerce and civilization. Certainly, 
no one can doubt the propriety of having writ- 
ten and published the history of such achieve- 
ments. And as their triumphs have been made 
through Governmentappropriations, and by Gov- 
ernment officers, it becomes the duty of Govern- 
‘| ment to spread the record before the pare. 
|| The people do not object to the publication © 
\\ necessary and valuable reports; the objection 1s 
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system of publication adopted by Con- 
regs, to the useless extravagance to which that 
~ystem has led, and to the outrageous corruption 
and venality attending u. The abuses connected 
with it have become so wide-spread and danger- | 
ous, so intolerable, in fact, in their influences, that 
i, would be better for Congress to forego all the | 
advantages of publication than to continue a sys- 
wom fraught with so much evil. It is well known 
‘hat combinations have been formed for the pur- 
nose of cofttrolling the election of Public Printer; 
and that, through such means, parties totally un- | 
able to perform the work have been elected. And 
it appears to me that cireumstances almost au- 
orize the belief that those parties never expected 
, do the public printing. Congress and the coun- 
try know that they sold out the Government 
work ata large bonus; and the public ought to 
know that Congress now so Ne a double price for 
composition—an excess which forms anaggregate 
almost equal to the bonus referred to; almost suf- 
ficient to liquidate or pay it. 

2ut more: itis known that combinations have 
existed for the purpose of levying a tax upon all 
ersons engaged in perforffing labor or in sup- 
lying materials to the Government in connection 
There is n@ doubt of the fact 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Public Printing—Mr. Taylor. 


that contracts have been farmed out, and that 
contractors have made a provision in the amount 
charged for the commissions which they knew 
had to be paid. Thus, as has been very correctly 
remarked by one of our leading journals, the pub- 
lic printing has become the center of the lobby 
corruptions. Sir, in my opinion, itis the heart 
of this great political malady. Around the ave- 
nues of public printing, gnd its adjuncts—engrav- 
ing and Jithographing—stand arrayed a hungry 
swarm of lobbyists, of middle men, ready at all 
times to fleece the honest mechanic or artisan, to 
corrupt the official, and, if possible, to defraud 
the Government. 

That I might be able to lay before the commit 
tee exact and reliable information on the subject 
of printing, I have obtained, from the officers to 
whom I have referred, the certified statements, 
which I present, of the cost of reporting the pro- 


| ceedings of Congress and of the Congressional 


|| Globe; of printing, binding, engraving, litho- 


| graphic printing, &c. The cost of the paper used, 


1 have taken from the very valuable report of the 
present Superintendent of Public Printing. 

I submit the statement marked G, which I re- 
ceived through the politeness of the Secretary of 
the Treasury: 


(.—Statement of expenditures for Printing, Engraving, Lithographing, and Binding, and also for reporting proceedings 
for the Thirty-Third, Thirty Fourth, and first session of the Thirty-Fifth Congresses. 


Heads of appropriations. 


First session. | 


Printing..... RBeches sasbesscuvectenctse StAt S90 aS | 
Lithographing, engraving, &C.....0.. 00 - | 


Folding and Dinding....0- eccsccsesscccces 
Reporting PLOCCEMIUZS. 20. veeereeeseececs 





| 
| 


$162,569 92 | 


Thirty-Third Congress. 


Thirty-Fourth Congress. | _. a 
Mhirty-Fitth 
Congress, 
| first session. 





| . 
. } second ses 
First session. | | 
s10n. 


| 
Pek), us ae 
$293,990 31 


Second ses 
sion. 
$115,000 00 


96,273 60 
67,548 21 
37,627 14 





29,137 38 


$144,137 38 | $293,698 95 


| $132,250 00 
12,649 49 | 
$93,496 11 


In addition tc the above, there was expended, for the fiscal years ending— 





PrIMtiNg 200 covees veccccsessrececsensece * 
Printing for Thirty-Third and Thirty- 

Fourth Congress@S....+5 cesses es-evees - 
NNN cakes vat sxenvebviecnskensiesseae. | we toiive CO 
NEE ge aan ene tke on dete. 8.371 45 
Folding for the Thirty-Third and Thirty- 

Fourth COngreenes..+pccccocsccccecess 24,500 00 
Reporting proceedings.....seccceseeecees - 


Lithographing and engraving.....+.s.ee+s 63,753 06 


$209,777 53 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ReEGISTER’s Orrice, Janyary 14, 1859. 


Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that the accounts 
for printing, engraving, and for other matters con- 
nected with this subject, are kept at the Treasury 
Department for each fiscal year, and not against 
each Congress. The amount paid during the last 
fiscal year embraces the deficiencies on the print- 
ing ordered by the Thirty-Third and Thirty- 
Fourth Congresses, for which special provision 
was made at the last session. aes the state- 
ment of the Register of the Treasury, there ap- 
pears to have been 
printing, during the last five years, the sum of 
$3,370,374 Od. 

This sum does not include the paper account, 
which, for the same period, amounted to the sum 
of $1,678,453 47; nor does it include the amount 
paid for copies of the Congressional Globe which 
were purchased for distribution. 


during the Thirty-Third and Thirty-Fourth, and 
for the first session of the Thirty-Fifth, Con- 


gresses—amounting, for the Thirty-Third Con- | 


gress, to $51,768; for the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
to $52,056, and for the first session of the Thir- 
ty-Fifth Congress, to $34,704; making together, 
for the period specified in the Register’s report, 
the sum of $138,528. 

It will be seen, on the table furnished. by the 
Secretary of the Senate, marked B, that the Sen- 
ate, during the same period, took, for the Thirty- 





aid on account of public | 


By reference | 
to the table marked D, it will be seen that the | 
House took twenty-four copies for each member | 


June 30, 1854. | June 30, 1855. | June 30,1856. | June 30, 1857. | June 30, 1858. 





$43,845 97 | 





$12,022 82 - $121,095 66 
| 

- | - 127.546 17 

155.091 66 | 946556 42 


139,577 41 {678 00 
21,000 97 | 54,767 64 60,232 36 


10,127 68 | 


8,000 00 | 92,500 60 | 
153,477 84 | 


- 68.391 16 
50,808 54 | 44,142 74 
224,900 00 247,794 80 


$512,154 18 $915,759 25 


161,496 58 


$363,047 64 | 





$364,093 29 | | 


F. BIGGER, Register. 


| Third Congress, Globes amounting to the sum of 
| $51,894; for the Thirty-Fourth Congress they paid 
| $64,188 58; and forthe first session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, $59,294 28—making together 
the sum of $175,376 86. As these Globes are 
taken for distribution as other books are, it ap- 
ears proper to include them in this statement. 
These sums, added together, give us the total of 
| $9,362,732 38. It will be remembered that this 
| amount embraces the public printing, engraving, 
1} 


| lithographing, binding, and the paper for the same, 
|| and the reports of congressional proceedings, with 
} the Globes purchased for distribution during the 
|| last five years. 

‘| But, in order to get the entire expense grow- 
ing out of the public printing, it is necessary to 
| ascertain the cost of the folding-room, af the pa- 
per and other material used in that department, 
clerks’ hire, and various other matters, which may 
be safely estimated at $100,000 per annum; and 
last, but equally importantin this connection, we 
| should estimate the cost of sending these heavy 
documents through the post office over the coun- 
try. Into these items I have no desire, had I the 
time, to inquire. 

| The question very naturally arises, how much 
| of all this expense is necessary ‘to carry on the 
Government? The present able and faithful Su- 
perintendent of the Public Printing, shows, in his 
annual report, that the entire cost of the printing 
ordered by this Congress, at itsirst session, was 





Ho. or Reps. 


$496,610 25. Frm this sum we may deduct, for 
extra work and materials, not necessary to the 
legislation of the country, from the Senate ac- 
count, €88,307 96; and from the House account, 
$190,928 82—making $278,235 88; leaving a bal- 
ance of $218,374 37 for necessary work and mate- 
rials. ‘To this sum should be added about ¢28,000 
for binding the regular documents; which makes 
the total expense §248,240 69 for the lon® session. 
I am satisfied that the necessary congtessional 
printing and binding can be done for $250,000. 
The Department work ought not to cost more than 
650,000 per annum, which would make the total 
cost $300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, in order further to illustrate the 
rapid growth of congressional expenses, let me 
refer to the Congressional Globe and the present 
mode of reporting our proceedings. I will not detain 
the House by reference to the early history of this 
matter. For all practical purposes, it is sufficient 
to commence with the action of the Senate in 184], 
which led to the present mode of reporting and 
publishing congressional proceedings. On the 3d 
day of July, 1541, the Senate appointed a select 
committee to examine into the subject of report- 
ing, &c. ‘That committee invited propositions or 
plans for this work from yarious parties, and after- 
wards reported the projects to the Senate. (See 
Senate Documents for 1841, first sessidn Twenty- 
Seventh Congress, No. 114.) It will be found, 
by reference to that report, that Messrs. Blair 
and Rives proposed the following plan: 


‘© The Reporting. 


“1. The Senate to select, by ballot or otherwise, five re- 
porters, Who shall be sworn to give faithful reports of the 
proceedings of the Senate and the remarks of the Sen- 
ators. 

**2. They shall take notes in succession, and when their 
turn is completed, shall retire from the Senate Chamber 
and prepare their copy for the printer, so that the copy for 
the whole day’s proceedings may be in his hands within 
three hours atter adjournment; the reporters to be paid each 
at the rate of fifty dollars per week. 


** The Publication. 

‘* Blair & Rives will engage to publish the entire debates 
of the sessions of the present (Twenty Seventh) Congress, 
as handed to them by the Senate reporters, in their daily 
paper. They will engage thatthe paper shall be put to press 
within an hour and a half from the periad that the last copy 
is furnished ; and in five hours from the time of adjourn- 
ment. One hundred and four copies of the paper will be 
ready to be delivered on the order of the Secretary of the 
Senate, or they will be delivered by nine o’clock in the 
morning, at the Senate Chamber, free of all charge to the 
Senate. The proceedings will be subsequently published, 
unconnected with any other matter but congressional pro- 
ceedings, in a quarto form, suitable for binding; and such 
Senators as preter it may have an equivalent for their daily 
copies in that form. Blair & Rives will also engage to fur- 
nish the proof slips of the proceedings to any paper in this 
District, which will enter into agreement to publish them 
entire.”? 

“ The Expense. 

“The entire eost of a corps of reporters to the Senate 
which would enable a full and faithful report of their pro- 
ceedings to be published on the evening of the day on which 
they occurred, and of two copies of the paper containing 
them to each Senator, would be $250 per week, $3,250 per 
session of three month, $6,500 per session of six months, 
or an average of $4,875 per session, or per annum.’? 


Messrs. Gales & Seaton made a similar prop-- 
osition, 

Mr. Jonathan Elliot offered another project, 
more in detail, and still further reducing the ex- 
pense. He made the reporting to cost $181 per 
week, $2,353 for a short session, and $4,706 for the 
long session of twenty-six weeks. This prop- 
osition provided for five hundred copies of th 
proceedings. 

It will be remembered that these projects em- 
braced the Senate’s proceedings offly, and that 
we must double these sums in order to get at the 
expense of both Houses. The difference in the 
expense between the Houses under these projects 
must be very small. The project of Messrs. Blair 
& Rives would have cost the Government about 
$19,500 per Congress, or about $9,750 per annum. 
Taking this, then, as a starting point, let us trace 
the history of this matter, and see how the cost 
of reporting and publishing the proceedings of 
Congress has swollen during the last eighteen 
years, 

During the Thirty-Second Congress the report- 
ing and the Globe cost the Government about 
$114,500. Tothissum there must be added, say 
$16,000 for binding, making the total $130,500. 
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Chese figures are taken from thf correspondence 
between Mr. Rivesand Mr. Moore, in 1854. 1 
nave not had time to get certified statements from 
the proper vfficers; but | presume they are cor- 
rect. 

The expenses for the same objects were con- 
siderably less for the Thirueth Congress. The 


House then took one halt only of the number of 


copies néw taken; and hence a less amount was 
= The reporting and Globe for the Thirty- 


‘ourth Coneress cost the Government the sum of 


$221,496 90. This may be seen in detail, by ref- 
erence to the certified statements of the Secretar 
of the Senate, and of the Clerk of the House, 
which I submit: 


(A) 
Orrick OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 
December \7, 1858 
Sin: I have the honor to transmit a statement prepared 
in compliance with your request of the Sth instant, show 
ing ** the amounts paid by the Senate for the Congressional 
Giobe, and binding the same, reporting proceedings, and 
extra allowances to reporters during the Thirty Third, 
Thirty-Pourth, and first session of the Thirty-Fitth Con 
gresses 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
ASBURY DICKIN®S, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
lion. Georoe Tavtor, Louse of Representatives. 


(B) 

Imounts paid ly the Senate for the Congressional Glohe, and 
binding the same, reporting proceedings, an tra allow 
ences lo revorlers, during the Thirty- Third, Thirty-Fourth, 
and the first session of the Thirty-Fi/th Congresses. 

Congres 


Reporting sional Globe, 


To whom paid Reporters. 


proceedings. and binding 


saline. 


Wad Congress 
R. Armetrong..... L 
J. ©. Rives. 23.144 72 


OD RRR. vccess $51,894 00 
4.0. P. Nicholson, Jeu 47 
J.W. Sheaban.... 717 ow | 
J. Trether, ( bind | 
MRD aes vdee ss ‘ 10,372 20 
S. De Camp, (bind 
mg.) sneae 4 | 10,049 30 | 
Parkhurst and oth 
ED sdb cee - | $969 50 
R. Sution and oth- | | 
SEGervces cocvess } - } - 1,900 00 
$31,061 41 | $72,615 70 | $2,469 50 


34th Congress | ! 


BOG cai cine $25,937 05 | 364,188 58 - 
RK. Sutton and oth 
tate sot. ss | - $2,400 90 
1B. Tucker ‘ 1,846 50 
Gales & Seaton...) 10.450 00 | | 
A.0.P. Nicholson, 2,074 0s 
S. De Camp, (bind | 
ing.) ; carat | 6.736 08 
J. Espey,(binding,) 141863 


$40,807 63 | $75,343 29 $2,400 00* 


Joth Conwress, first 
sexsion 


J. C. Rives....... $18,046 06 | $59,294 28 


* Other payments have been made at the Treasury on this 
account, of which the Secretary of the Senate has no 
knowledge. 


(BB) 


Orrice OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 
> February 2, 1859. 
Str: In compliance with your request of this day’s date, 

{ have the honor to inform you that Mr. J. C. Rives, for 

‘extra allowances of one cent for every five pages over 

three thousand,” of the Congressional Globe and Appen- 

dix, has beengpaid : 

For the first session Thirty-Fourth Congress... ..910,263 48 
third * “ m eoss 1,476 10 
Great“ oe ” 10,211 32 

t have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
ASBURY DICKINS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
lion. Groner Taytor, House of Represeniatives. 
e — 
(C) 
Orrice oF THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 18, 1859. 
Sir: LT inclose herewith a statement of the amounts paid 
for reporting. the proceedings of the House, purchase of the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, binding the same, and 
extra compensation to the reporters, trom 1847 to the pres 
ent time, as complete as can be furnished by this office. 
[ am, Very respectlully, your obedient servant, 
J.C. ALLEN, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 
Aivn, Groner Tarionr, Howse of Representatives, 
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The reporting and Globe, for the first session of 
the Thirty-kifth Congress alone, cost the Govern- 
ment the sum of $180,535 47. 1 will give it in de- 
tail: 


House reporting ......+. ++. TTT TTT eee $19,238 09 
One cent extra allowance. ...... ++. cosecese 10,179 84 
Senate reporting.........+6 gases ecbees cocsee 7,834 54 
One cent extra allowance...... eo eeencees osose 10,211 52 
Copies for the House........ ° ¥ ede eee eevee 34,704 00 
Copies for the Senate ,.0- 206s cecses scevecies « 59,294 28 
One hundred copies for library...........020068 1,155 60 
Binding—altogether............. GLSS ea NESTA SSS 3L.ALL7 60 
Extra compensation to the reporters....... seeee 6,800 00 





$180,535 47 


The Secretary of the Senate says that there 


partmeat, of which he has no account. The round 
sum for these objects may be set down at $182,000 
for the first session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress. 


An average cost for this session would be about | 


$83,000, which would make for the Congress the 
sum of $265,000, or an increase over the last 


Congress of $44,003 10; and an increase for these | 


expenses over the Thirty-Second Congress, of 
$135,000. 


On examination I find that the Secretary of the | 
Senate has embraced some payments in his item of | 
| $59,294 28, other than the copies of the Globe, and | 
binding the same, for the first session of the Thir- || 

ty-Fifth Congress. The regular number taken by 
f the Senate is ffve thousend emht hundred and H! 


| charging to the first session of this Cone; 
5 
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fourteen, which would amount to $34,884, wh 

with the binding, would make $49,154 76. ~..' 
is, therefore, an error in that item of $10,139 59 
This amount was carried into the accoun; fo, 
last session from an unsettled balance of the ore 


ceding year, and is an error of the Secretary 


Css 
’ 


the balance due from the former account. 

This increase has taken place tn the period o¢ 
six years, which shows the annual increase tp a 
$22,500. For this, Congress is alone to blam. 
Previous to the Thirty-First Congress, the Hous, 
ordered twelve copies only of the Globe for heb 
member; but at the Thirty-First Congress ;),, 
number was increased to twenty-four for eae 
member and Delegate. The Senate then too, 
seven hundred and forty-four copies only; jy; 
during the Thirty-Third Congress, the Senate o,. 
dered five thousand and twenty-two copies 
addition to twelve copies for each member, 

This unnecessary addition to the number of 
copies greatly increased the expense, and cpp. 
sequently the profits, of the official ri porter and 
publisher. But a sull larger draft was made upoy 
the liberality of the @overnment during the Thy. 
ty-Fourth Congress, when, at the solicitation of 
the official reporter, a small section was inserted 
into the ‘* appropriation bill for certain civil ey 
penses,’’ which gave him an additional compey- 
sation of one cent for every five pages over thr: 
thousand for the long session, and fifteen hup. 
dred for the short session. This apparently petty 
allowance, which Senators at the time supposed 
would amount to a few hundred dollars only. 
amounted to the sum of $24,394 97 for the Thir- 
ty-Fourth Congress, and $20,391 36 for the firs: 
session of this Congress. (See statements BB 
and D.) 

I will not pretend to calculate the profits mad 
by the ofiicial reporter. The fault is not with him, 
but in Congress. It may not be improper, how- 
ever, to insert the propositions of other parti 
equally competent to discharge the duty, to show 
that the amount paid is too large, and that the: 
is needless extravagance in the matter. Pro; 
sitions from publishers in this city show that they 
are willing to do the same service for thirty per 


I 


ill 





, cent, less than the sum now paid: 


(I) 
Wasuineton, D. C., February 1, 1859 
Sir: In answer to yours of this date, requesting me | 


state the amount at which [ would be willing to report 


| print, and bind the Congressional Globe, compared w 


the prices paid at present for the same, T would respectiully 
reply, that after a careful estimate of the work, [ can sat 
say, that 1 would be pleased to contract for the performance: 
of the same atthirty per cent. less than the prices now py 
and should consider it one of the best business operations 
I had ever engaged in. 
Very respectiully, your obedient servant, 

C. WENDELL. 

Hon. Georce Taytor. 


(J) 


Wasuineton, January 16, 1859 
Dear Str: In answer to your inquiry, ** at what price 


| you execute the reporting and printing of the procecdings 


and debates in Congress, as now executed,” I make th 


| following proposal : 


I will print a daily paper, and deliver one copy to each 


| Penator and member of the House of Representatives, tht 


coluymns and type to be the same size of the Daily Glob 
and bring out the proceedings of each day on the morning 


followiug, including reporting, for $7 50 per column, f/ 


| price now paid for the same work, and furnish Congress with 


the same number of copies they now take of the Congres 


| sional Globe and Appendix, at a reduction of twenty per 


cent. upon the price now paid; or I will furnish the work 


| complete, bound in the same style it is now bound, for t! 


same price now paid for the work in sheets, which is a redu 


: 7 : oo || tion of from twenty-two to twenty-five per cent. upon tl 
was a further amount paid at the Treasury De- | 


price pow paid for printing and binding the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix. 
The prices here proposed will enable me to furnish the 


work on paper equal in quality to that now used, and com 
| ply, in every respect, with te requirements of Conaess 4° 


to dispatch, &c.; and I will give sufficient bond and 
curity faithfully to comply with this proposition, and that | 
will not call upon Congress to increase my pay per column, 
per page, per copy, or in ahy other form, knowing, from ™y 
knowledge of the work, that the prices named will be amp!y 
sufficient to pay me well for the time and capital invested. 

Respectfully, LEM. TOWERS. 
Hon. Georce TayLor. 


It will be seen that Mr. Towers does not refer 
to the extra allowance of one cent for the addi- 
tional .pages, which would also be saved under 
this proposition. This would be, atleast, $30,000 


per ngress! 
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my desire simply to urge a reduction 
— ; the whole system is wrong, 

j should be dispensed with. No fault can be 
found with the manner in which this work is 
oni , the reporting is perfect, and it reflects great 
credit upon the gentleman who does it; but so 
reat an eXpense is unnecessary, and the refore, 

) the present condition of the Treasury, is inex- 
sysable. The work of retrenchment belongs to 
Congress; not to the official reporter who performs 
his duty promptly and well, and = any 
other consideration than that provided by law; 
and, in this connection, no fraud can be feded. 

The same language may be used respecting the 
performance of the Vublic Printer. Considering 
the large amount of work ordered, and the short 
time generally allowed for its execution, it would 
i think, be difficult toWo it in better style. But 
this does not justify the amount ordered by Con- 
cress, nor 18 It any excuse for paying twice for 
composition which is done once only. The pres- 
ent Superintendent of Public Printing states in 
his report, that at least $100,000 has been paid 
for composition under these circumstances since 
the pannage of the actof 1852. For the payment 
of this large sum of money there is no excuse, 
except the fact that itis authorized by law, un- 
jess it be this: that it is a small sum contributed 
to the fund for the payment of the middle-men 
who manage, through the eltction of Public 
: rinter, to: place themselves between those who 

) thetwork and the Treasury. 

After a careful examination of the whole sub- 
iectof pablic printing, | am satisfied that the only 
yemedy for all these evils is the establishmerft of 
a Government printing office or bureau, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. I 
am not ignorant of the many and strong objec- 
tions urged against this plan. Political favoritism 
may creep in; nay, may take bold and strong 
possession of the Government establishment; cor- 
ruption may penetrate the best organized and 
most skillfully g guarded oe m; but could the 
system of a Government establishment be worse 
than the present? Is it possible for every avenue 
leading to a Government establishment to be 
thoroughly blocked up by middle men—by these 
unlawful tax-gatherers, who are equally the ruin 
of the contractor and the curse of the Govern- 
ment? I think not. The public would have the 
he at least, of one officer, selected for his 

putation and character, and under his super- 
vision the present state of things could not exist. 
T he responsibility of the subordinates would be 
direct and immediate under the Government es- 
tablishment; but this is not the case now. The 
committees of Convress have not the time to su- 
perintend the work, and it necessarily falls into 
the hands of improper and irresponsible per- 
sons, 

These large interests, involving millions of dol- 
lars during a Congress, require the time, atten- 
tion, and ability of persons well acquainted with 
printing, engraving, and lithographing. ‘The com- 
mittees of Congress may very properly report 
li the work to be done; but they require the 

gency of efficient and faithful officers to superin- 
at its execution, and to limit the expenses. If 
a system is not adopted in some measure like the 
one reported by the select committee of last ses- 
sion, the public printing will continue to be the 
source of fraud and corruption. Itcannot be done 
economically or safe ly under the present system. 
Certain practices have become so inseparably con- 
nected with the public printing and its adjuncts, 
engraving and lithographing, as now done, that 
no political doctoring can remedy the evils. The 
plan must be abolished; the constitution of the 
patient must undergo a change; the whole trame- 
work must be remodele d before the disease can be 
reached. 

Gentlemen may, and undoubtedly many do, 
consider this matter to6 small for serious consid- 
eration. As compared to the wasteful and igno- 
rant expenditure of money upon this C apitol, it 
is small, I am free to admit. Other comparisons 
might be made, in ee its insignificance would 
be equally appare nt; but there is more than ex- 
travagance in this system of public printing; the 
expenditure of money, though by no means In- 
significant, is the least of the evils to be consid- 
ered. The demoralization, the corrupting influ- 
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) have it, (says the President,) unless it can be ac- | 
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ences which steadily flow out of the system, and 
which extend each year, and blight and ruin all 
they touch, cannot be estimated. 

Ifa member should rise upon this floor and an- 
nounce the fact that a foreign army was in the 
act of invading our country, and that our liberties 
and institutions were in. imminent danger, there 
would be but little, if any, debate on the necessi* 
ty of repe ‘lling the invasion and of protecting our 
institutions; yel we have reason to believe that an 
army infinitely more fearful than all the armies 
of Europe combined, is steadily at work in eating 
out our chief strength, our only reliable sec urity 
—the public virtue, the very foundation of our 
republican institutions; while few and feeble ef- 
forts only are made to erush the foe and®protect 
our institutions from the threatened danger. 

Having tried to discharge my duty in this par- 
ticular, | le ave itin the hands of other gentlemen; 
and I have no doubt that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the necessity of a change will be appa- 
rentto all. When this is the case, the country 
will find that the proper remedy will be applied. 
We have had abundant evidence during this ses- 
sion that Congress is equal to the task, and that 
it will neglect no important and necessary duty, 
however unpleasant it may be. 


ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Tvespay, February 15, 1859. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 497) 
making appropriation to facilitate the acquisiuon 
of the Island of Cuba by negotiation. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I will, 
as plainly and briefly as I can, state the views 
which I entertain in relation to this important and 
interesting subject. The Island of Cuba has al- 
ways been a subject of no little anxiety and in- 
terest to this country. Lying immediately upon 


the borders of our great continent, across the Gulf 


of Mexico, and at the mouth of the Mississippi 


river, it cannot be otherwise, in many points of 


view, than a matter of great consequence to us. 
It belongs, however, to another. It is the prop- 
erty of Spain by eve ry title that nations recog- 


nize. It was among the first disc¢ ae ries of her 
great navigator, Columbus. There he lived and 
there his remains repose. His life, ie death, his 


history, isa monument of her tite. Desirable as 
it has been regarded to the country,-our anxiety 
to possess it has never blinded us to her rights. 
We have acknowledged, and we have declared, 
over and over again, that, while it remains hers, 
we never intended to question or disturb her in 
the possession. Our policy, in regard to it, has 
been as distinct as any policy which this Govern- 
ment has avowed in relation to any subject what- 
ever. We acknowledge that it 1s Spain’s; we 
acquiesce in her possession; but it is far more 
important and desirable to us than it is even to 
her; and we desire to acquire it; but this we must 
insist upon, that she shall transfer it to no one but 
ourselves, and that we cannot, with a due regard 
to our own rights and our own interests, sufler it 
to go into the hands of another Power. That 
has been our policy. We have avowed it fairly 
and frankly before the world. We have made 
known to Spain.our wish to acquire it. We have, 
perhaps, on more than one occasion, offered to 
purchase the island. These offers have all been 
unavailing. With the pride which characterized 
that proud people, who remember their renown 
when they have lost almost all those infperial pos- 
sessions that gave that renown to them, they are 
loth to part with anything that carries with it the 
remembrance of the ancient days of their empire 
and their glory. They hold this island with 
Spanish tenacity, and we have not yet succeeded. 
The President now informs us that the time 
has come to renew. our negotiations for the pur- 
chase. He desires to obtain it, in his own lan- 
guage, by honorable negotiation; we would not, 
if we could, have it on any, other terms. He rec- 
ognizes again our acknowledgment of the tite of 
Spain, and her right to the possession. We de- 
sire iO possess it Ourselves, but we would not 
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quired by honerable negotiation, and with this 
declaration, the President proposes to renew the 
negotiation. Suir, Lhave no objection to that. The 
President will pursue on this subject that course 

which his own discretion and his own wisdom, 
ae the responsibility of his great offic e, may dic- 
tate to him. Iam content that he should, In- 
dependent of us, independent of our legislation, 
the President has a right to negotiate for this or 
any other object with “the Spanish Government. 
He has a right, founded upon the Constitution, 
not derivable from us or controllable by us, now 
to negotiate; and if he can obtain from her, by 
negotiation, a cession of the Island of Cuba, there 
are few here, I think, who will not be prepared to 
hail that acquisition with pleasure. 

Sir, | desire to take my whole re sponsibility of 
this great subject, and to express my opinions 
thoroughly in regard toit. It is my duty to do 
so; and here among my brother counselors to 
give my counsel freely and independently, and 
on my responsibility, before our common coun- 
trymen. I say, let the President go on, if his 
judgment so dictates, in an attempt to negotiate 
for the acquisition of Cuba. He will distinguish 
his administration if he can make a suitable and 
satisfactory treaty for its acquisition; but for 
myself, | must confess | do not look upon his 
success as probable. I look upon the time and 
the season in which he is making the attempt, as 
the most unpropitious that has occurred, or that 
could easily occur, for his success. Look, for a 
moment, at the condition of Spain. Is she in a 
mood, is she in circumstances to afford us an 
promise that now is the time and the present Ad- 
ministration the Administration to which she is 
willing to make the sale? When the annuncia- 
tion, to which I have alluded, from the President, 
of his intention to attempt the purchase of Cuba 
went forth to the world in the early part of De- 
cember in the President’s annual message, what 
was the echo that returned from all the Span- 
ish possessions to us—l may sey, almost, from 
all Europe—what was the response? -In Cuba 
even,in provincial, down-trodden Cuba, the prov- 
ince of a despotism, Spanish pride was excited. 
The proposition in the message for the use of 
money to accomplish it, and the declaration of 
the purpose to all the world, seemed to them to 
contain something offensive. At least, according 
to my information, it had the effect of rallying 
almost every man in the Island of Cuba in Oppo- 
sition to our purchase. They were notto be 
meted out and bought and sold in the market. 
That idea was offensive even to them humiliated 
as they have been by long subjection, to a heavy 
despofsm. We had not asked them whethe: 
they would be willing to be sold; we had no in- 
formation that they were willing to be sold. It 
is Supposing a good deal to suppose that a com 
munity so long est iblished, occupying such a de- 
lightful situation on the face of the earth, rich, 
enlightened, | may say prosperous, are willing 
not only to be sold, but to submit to it unasked 
and uninvited This | presume to be the reason 
which produced such a concurrence there, in op- 
position to, and denunciation of, the Presi- 
dent’s statement. But perhaps Cuba is of little 
consequence; she has no voice; she is but a prov- 
ince; the despotism of the mother country has 
left her no voice, has left her no counsel on the 
subject of herown destiny. How, then, has the 
same and the annunciation of our pur- 
pose been receive d in Spain? The Government of 
the Queen of Spain have declared that they con- 
sider itan offense. Her ministers went before the 
Cortes, the great Congress of that country, and 
were there immediately questioned onthe subj el: 
‘* How do you intend to answer the American 
proposition to buy of us the Island of Cuba?” and 


message 


allagreed that it was to be regarded as an offense; 


and this we have since the message was delivered 
We know, the n, that Spain not only has not bees 
conciliated at all by oyr diplomacy, by our man 
ner of approaching her on this subject; but, on the 
contrary, she is prepared to consider the Prest- 
den(@s message as an insult. Ifthe Pfesident could 
have known that his message would have 
thus received, would he have thouglit it advisable 
to follow up this negotiation? When Mr. Mar y 
was givilig instructions to Mr. Who SONNE 
years ago was instructed to attempt tu negotiate 
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for the purchase of Cuba, when some such pur- 
pose was contemplated by the Government, Mr, 
Marcy said: 

‘In the present aspect of the case, the President does 
not deem it proper to authorize you Lo make avy proposition 
for the purchase of that island. There is now no hope, as 
he believes, that such a proposition would be favorably re- 
ceived; and the offer of it might, and probably would, be 
attended with injurious eflects.’’ 

If the circumstances existing before Mr. Marcy, 
and presented to his mind in 1853, when he penned 
the instructions to Mr. Soulé, indicated to him 
that Spain would not sell, how much stronger are 
all the circumstances now from which we may 
presume the same thing? The President gives us 
no information from which we can indulge the 
hope of success; he gives no information but that 
which is common in the politics of the world; he 
gives no single fact, no single tittle of informa- 
tion; Le simply says, we want Cuba;and the ume 
has come when he thinks the negouation should 
be renewed. Why does he think so? If there 
were any information presented to instruct our 
judgment; if the President had had any commu- 
nication whatever with the Spanish Government 
that justified the behef, or could give us any as- 
surance from Spain, the case would be different; 
but she has always, heretofore, refused. There 
exists every circumstance now that ever did exist 
at any former time to suppose that she is not 
willing to part with the island. In addition to all 
that formerly existed, we have now the positive 
known fact that Spain regards as an insult even 
the declaration made in the message of our Pres- 


ident. 1 presume we are to regard this as au- 
thentic. We hear no contradiction. It comes 


vy every channel of information from Europe, 
and there is none to doubt it. Perhaps she has 
been too sensitive on this subject; perhaps there 
was no occasion for her anger, or for treating this 
subject in such an angry mood as she has done. 
I do not justify or vindicate that; I say nothing 
ubout it; but | state the fact that, whether for 
good or ill, she did become irritated at the very 
annunciation contained in the President’s mes- 
sage, and declared that she would consider any 
intimation from us of a proposition to buy Cuba, 
if made hereafter, as an insult. This is, in sub- 
stance, the declaration of the Spanish Govern- 
ment; notsimply of its ministry, but of its Cortes, 
the great national legislative and political power 
of the country. : 

With this knowledge on our part, if the Pres- 
ident, with or without this bill, should proceed 
to propose to the Spanish Government, in the face 
of their declaration that they will consider it an 
insult, how could they avoid considering that as 
an insult—a premeditated insult; an offens#® com- 
mitted against their avowed purpose; against 
their avowed feeling on the subject? The Presi- 
dent will have a difficult task, under these cireum- 
stances, to win the favor of Spain and to make 
the negotiation. There will be the more honor 
and the more glory to him, if, from all these diffi- 
culties, he can derive success. Let him go on, 
then; and I say God speed him in this negotia- 
tion; and if he can get it on satisfactory terms, 
and save us from the possible feuds and possible 
wars of which Cuba might otherwise become the 
cause hereafter, let him take to himself all the 
honor and all the credit of it. Ido not believe that 
anything can be done. I believe, as Mr. Marcy | 
said, in 1853, to make this proposition and have it | 
rejected will be of injurious effect, and cast us 
further back from the ebject at which we aim. 
‘Those instructions of his are full of wise and cau- 
tious lessons to us. They show the prudence, the 
skill, and the address, of a minister. ‘* Our object I] 
18 to obtain the island by negotiation. Proceed 
cautiously. If you find it offensive, make no prop- 
osition; and so improbable does success appear to 
us now,"’ says he to Mr. Soulé, *‘ that you are | 
not authorized to make any proposition, because | 
evil consequences will follow from the proposition | 
made and rejected. Ourgdiplomacy hed rather | 
leave this subject open without any barrier of || 
that sort against our future attempts made at || 
more propitious times. We will seek favorable || 
occasions in the thousand vicissitudes and events || 
which affect the destiny and the fate of nations; || 
we will find some opportunity when Spain will || 


|, for your 


far as regards Spain, more unpropitious to our 
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now, by any premature and precipitate rejected 
effort, to create any difficulty hereafter.’’ 

These are my views; and I say again, I shall 
not be disappointed if the President is deceived | 
in his expectations. Ido not believe that he can, 
at this time, purchase Cuba. I think, therefore, 
it would be impolitic to give offense by making a | 

*roposition which we foreknow will be rejected. | 
if we do foreknow; if, in our judgment, we can | 
reasonably anticipate it, and as surely anticipate 
it as we can the future in any respect, would it 
not be an utter want of prudence, an utter want 
of wisdom, to give voluntary offense to Spain by | 
thrusting an insulting proposition, or what she | 
considers an insulting proposition, upon her, and | 
doing tMat in the face of the world? for it seems to 
be thought best to depart from the quiet ways of 
diplomacy, and to make this subject of negotia- 
tion one of public debate and public legislation. 
lt gives a character of more publicity, it gives a 


character of more point,to the conduct which Spain || 


has taken on this subject, and to that which we | 
are to take. In the face of the world, the Cortes 
and the ministry of a proud, ancient nation, have 
said it will be an insultto ask them to sell this | 
portion of their empire, and they will resent itas | 
an insult. Even if they said this not altogether | 
in earnest, or if they ald shin boastfully, can they, 


before the shoes they wore have grown old, come | 
down and trample on these declarations? No, | 
sir; no man, no nation, can face that amount of | 
shame, self-contradiction, and self-degradation, | 
before the world. We cannot succeed now by | 
honorable negotiation, because Spain is utterly | 
opposed, according toall the calculations of human 
conduct that can be made, to sell this island. 

I think we have reason furthermore to consider 
this scheme as impracticable, at present, from the 
foreign connections and alliances of Spain. We 
have seen, and we know, the.anxiety with which 
the Governments of both England and France | 
have regarded Cuba; how readily they have been | 
disposed to go to its relief and protection and de- 
fense; how they have proposed to this Govern- 
ment to enter into a tripartite treaty with them, 
renouncing forever all pretensions to the Island of 
Cuba, and guarantying it forever toSpain. They 
have shown a degree of solicitude that leaves us 
but little ground to hope that now, with their pres- 
ent views of policy, they would encourage, or I 
might almost say permit, Spain to sell to us this 
island. Spain is in the hands of mighty auxil- 
iaries, altogether beyond her power; and the ac- 
tions of her Government are, to a great extent, we 
may suppose, influenced by French and by Eng- 
lish counsels. Indeed, it was intimated by the 
honorable gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Ben- 
JAMIN] in the remarks which he so eloquently and 
instructively made a few days since, that it might 
be even now that Spain held the island rather as 
a trustee for the use of England than in her own | 
right. 
fer it without the assent of England? If France 
also has an interest in it, and a control over the | 
counsels of Spain, we must anticipate ger concur- | 
rence also before we can indulge a reasonable 
hope of the acquisition of it at this time. Let | 
the President, however, goon. He may under- 
stand all these difficulties far better than 1 do; or, | 
understanding them as | do, he may hope for | 
some powerful influence and agency by which he 
is to overcome all these difficulties, and get the 
island. Be itso. I say to him, ‘go on; and if | 
you can acquire Cuba, do it, and | will not be | 


hindermost in rendering you praise and credit | 


and honor for it; you will have done something | 
@untry.”’ ; 

I think then, sir, that there never was a time, so | 
hopes of a successful negotiation. Now, let us 
look a little at the question as it regards ourselves, | 


and see whether, in that respect, the.time is pecu- | 
a | favorable to our acquisition of this is and. 
I have observed from all sides that it is antici- 


The learned and able report made by the honorable | 
Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Siipet,] as the 
organ of the Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
informs us that about ten years ago, or more, | 


If so, how can we expect Spain to trans- || 


at i | standin 
pated that we are to give a great price in money. | 
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Senare, | 


been an increase of value since that time, whic} 
might make the real walue now one hundred ana 
twenty, or one hundred and thirty, or one hund red 
and forty million dollars. One hundred and for: 
million dollars is oyr bid here among ourselyes 
What will we gjve Spain for ig when we go t, 
bidding and get fairly engaged in making the bar. 
gain, with nothing to settle but the price? In com. 
_mon conversation I have heard $200,000 ,000 fa. 
miliarly stated as the price to be given, and jt jg 
considered a good bargain at that. It may be 
more; not very probably less. Say $200,000,009 
is to be the price she will exact and we will give: 
when are we to pay it? Are we now in the most 
favorable financial cqndition for paying it, or pro- 
? viding for it? On account of our own little do- 
mestic difficulties, we have been obliged to Zo in 
debt to supply our own’ household; to supp| 
_market money. We have had to borrow, within 
a year past, $40,000,000, and are now under im. 
| minent necessity for obtaining more. So far as 
| concerns our Treasury, then, it renders a mourn- 


‘| fal sound when you knock upon it and ask for 


| $200,000,000. A funeral response comes forth; 
| there is nothing there; it is all emptiness. 

Look at your revenue. Does that come in in 
any such way as to render you atall hopeful that, 


as || besides paying the expenses of the Government. 
in the face of all Europe, and within a few months, || 


it will fill up that vacancy? No, sir; not at all, 
| Your Treasury is not only vacant, but your rey- 
enue is deficient and your expenditures are in- 
creasing and likely to increase. Last y®ar the 
expenditures were more than eighty-one million 
| dollars; this year they will be §100,000,000, if we 
pay our debts honestly. That is my estimate; 
that is what I learn from thoge who trouble them- 
selves much more about figures and financial cal- 
culations than Ido, 1 see that the Secretary of 
the Treasury estimates for $74,000,000. I see 
that in that estimate the probable deficiencies in 
the Post Office Department—that vault which 
swallows up, and seems still to swallow and swal- 
low and never be filled—are not included. The 
are $6,000,000. That addition to the $74,000,000 
makes $80,000,000. Then suppose you pay the 
$20,000,000 of Treasury notes which have been 
issued, and are payable on or before the 30th of 
June next:and you have $100,000,000 to pay this 
year, without including any appropriations which 
Congress may make in excess of the estimates, 
If the payment of those $20,000,000 of Treasury 
notes be now postponed, they must fall on an- 
other year. I do not, at present, see before me 
when we can calculate upon having a superfluous 
Treasury in order to make this purchase. 

I do not mean to say that in a proper cause, 
upon a proper occasion, we could not produce 
whatever any exigency our country might require, 

-inmoneyorin men. We could do it; but itisa 
| little more convenient to do it at one time than at 
| another; and I am only inquiring to see whether 
this is the auspicious and convenient time when 
we can most readily and conveniently make prep- 
aration for the payment of $200,000 ,000,or whether 
| we are to have it fastened upon us, and fastened 
upon our posterity for an interminable period of 


| time, and to pay a stipend to Spain or her as- 


| signees in the market of $10,000,000 a year as the 
interest of this purchase-money. I do not say it 
will become an everlasting obligation, for nothing 
isso with us; but it will come to bea fastened debt 
upon us of which no man can see theend. That 
| is one point of view. 
| What is our condition in other respects? Are 
| there no other difficulties? I admit that, if the 
only difficulties in our way were the want of 
/money, and our mere transient necessities about 
| revenue, we could overcome them all. [do not 
_underrate our financial ability, or our spirit, or our 
enterprise. I know my country, and | know that 
_ her energies are almost unlimited. I do not look, 
however, with any comfort, at adebt which is to 
stand at $200,000,000. One debt has an attract- 
ive power. One debt of 200,000,000 will be a 
temptation to more. It will become a 
‘national, interminable debt. But this is not all; we 
have got troubles and difficulties all around. It was 
once the great policy of this Government to pre- 
serve amity and the kindest relations with all the 
States of North and South America; and we suc- 


| 
| 


be more easily conciliated—when circumstances || 6100,000,000 was offered, and Spain declined it, ceeded. A noble course of policy it was. 1 was 
will faver our proposition; and we do not wish || lt is supposed, in the same report, that there has |; here when they were springing into independ- 
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ence—emerging from that Spanish despotism into 
which they > e 
| remember the sensibility and the sympathy with 


which we all regarded the struggles going on in | 
South America; iY as a Kentuckian, I remem- | 


per with especial™pride that it was the trumpet- 
toned voice of Henry Clay that led on this great 


subject of American policy and American sympa- | 


thy. In South America, at that early day, noth- 
ing was so muchecherished; and the speeches of 
Henry Clay in their behalf, proffering peace and 
friendship and kindness to them, and encourage- 
ment in theirefforts, were read at the head of their 
armies, and hailed with shouts and enthusiasm. 
They came into the world as free nations, as it 
were, under our auspices; hailed, cheered on, and 
encouraged, by the voice of America. All their 
eves were turned on us; we were an exemplar to 


them. What has become of that feeling ? Where | 
is it, you rulers of our people, where is it? or how || 
is it that you have lost all these good feelings on 

their part? The good will of a whole continent | 


is a mighty fund of national strength; and we 


have lost it. The nations of South America were | 


striving to establish such libesty as we had estab- 
lished; striving to connect themgelves with us by 


all those bonds which unite Republics, to take | 
our stand against the great European world, and | 
That was the ob- 


the great European system. 
iect of this policy. 

" At the close of the great wars of Europe, when 
Spain solicited assistance to resubjugate her South 
American colonies, when their menacing reached 
the ears of the rulers of this country, what was 
done? 
been presented to the world in this century— 


whether South America should be Europeanized | 


It was the mightiest question that had | 
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| however summary 


.must be struck off the docket in a summar 
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, . ' 
| debts? No, sir. Ifthey portray anything, they 
iad been immersed for so many ages. || 


ortray the contrary—increased expenditures; for 

y your collections, however 
summarily you take vengeance on other nations, 
it costs always, and it will cost, a good deal. 
Fighting is an expensive luxury; luxury it may 
be considered, but there is cost in it. 

Now, sir, what are we about to do? In view of 
all the enmities that surround us in South Amer- 
ica and in Central America, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have presented a little bill to 
meet the emergencies of the case, and gae causes 
of war are so common that it would trdfble Con- 
gress too much to act and decide on them all; they 
way, 
and judgment must be executed immediately 
under the orders and mandate of the President. 
Here is the title of the bill: ‘* A bill authorizing 
the President of the United States to use the pub- 
lic forces of the United States in the cases therein 
specified.”’ Allow me to read the cases that are 
specified: 

“Whereas the President of the United States, in dis- 
charge of the duty imposed on him by the Constitution, 


| ‘from time to time to give to fhe Congress information of 
| the state of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 


and fall under the European system of govern- | 


ment and policy, or whether it should be Amer- 
icanized according to the American system of 
republics. What a mighty question was it! By 
kindness, by encouragement, by offers of unlim- 
ited kindness and protection, we won their hearts, 
and they fell into our system. They gave us all 
their sympathy; but now, where has it gone? 
Read the last message of the President, and con- 
sider the troubled state of our relations with these 
States which it depicts. There is not a state 
where we do not find enemies, where our citizens 
are free from violence, where their property is 
nottaken from them. It seems that the persons 


and property of our citizens are exposed contin- | 


ually to daily violence in every State of South 


America with which we have relations. It is so, | 


too, in Mexico and Gautemala and Costa Rica, 
and the various States of Central America. 


How has it been that this state of things has || 


been brought about? How has it been that we 


have lost that mighty acquisition—an acquisition, | 
not of territory, but an acquisition of the hearts | 


of men; an acquisition of the hearts of nations, 


ready to follow our lead; to stand by us in acom- | 


mon cause, to fight the world, if it were necessary ? 
‘That great golden chain that bound freemen to- 


gether from one end of the North to the end of | 


the South American continent, has been broken 
in a thousand pieces; and the message tells us the 
sad tale that we are everywhere treated with en- 
mity and hostility, and that it is necessary for us 
to avenge it. We are gathering up little accounts 
with these nations; we are making quarrels with 
them. They have done some wrong; practiced 
some enmity against our citizens; taken some 


property that they ought not to have taken; and, | 


besides, we have claims against them. From the 
Feejee islands to the Spanish throne, we have de- 
mands to be urged; and I think we are coming to 
a very summary process of collection, where no 
Congress is to sit to examine into the casus belli, 
but a ship of war, better than all the constables 
in the world, is to go around collecting, from the 
cannibals and others, whatever she is commis- 
Sioned to say is due to us. 

What peace can we have, what good will can 
we have among men, if we are to depart from the 
noble course which governed our forefathers, 
who had no quarrels but those which they could 
make'a fight out of, and ought to have made a 
fight out of, directly and at once, and be done with 
them? Do all these little clouds or specks of war 
that darken our horizon promise additional pros- 
perity, or an increase of revenue to meet our 





| 
| 


| 
| 


} 


tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and expe 

dient,’ has informed Congress that, by reason of the dis- 
tracted and revolutionary condition of Mexico, of cértain 
of the States of Central America, and oecasionally of those 
in South America, as well the property as the lives and lib 

erties of American citizens, peacetully and rightfully within 
their respective limits, are subjected to lawless violence or 
otherwise placed in peril by those claiming to be in author- 
ity, and for redress whereof negotiation aud remonstrance 
in the forms of diplomatic intercourse are attempted in 
vain ; and it being manifest to Congress that such condition 
of things in the States aforesaid will continue so long as 
government is found there in the unsettled and irresponsi- 
ble condition, at present, and at tines heretofore, tolerated 
by their people; and it being the indispensable duty of the 
Government of the United States, to protect its citizens 
against lawless violence without the limits of the United 
States whenever found on lawful errand: Therefore, 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
whenever it shall be made to appear to the Presideat that 
any citizen or citizens of the United States have been sub- 
jected, within the limits of any of the States aforesaid, and 
without commensurate offense on their part, to any act of 
force, on the part of those claiming to be in authority 
therein, affecting the life or liberty of sneht citizen or citi 
zens, and the case, in the opinion of the President, demands 
on his part the interposition hereinafter provided, it shall 


| be lawful for tlre President to use the land and naval forces 


of the United States, or such part of them as he may deem 
requisite, in such way as in his judgment may be most ef. 
fectual by foree within the country so offending, to give full 
and adequate relief and protection to any citizen or citizens 
of the United States so injured or imperiled, and at his dis- 
cretion to obtain redress for any wrongs so done : Provided, 
That the President shall report to Congress, (if in session 


| forthwith, or, if in recess, at its first meeting thereafter,) 


whatever may be done by him at any time in execution of 
this act: dnd provided further, That as soon as the object 
shall be attained in any case where the provisions of this 
act shall be carried into execution, the land and naval foreées 
so used shall be withdrawn.”’ 

Here, in view of all this, we propose to let the 
President make war as he pleases. The Consti- 
tution says the Congress of the United States 
shall have the power to make war. Has any 


| body else the power to make war but we and the 


House of Representatives? Is it a little inferior 
jurisdiction that we can transfer and delegate to 
others? Did the Constitution intend that the 
President should exercise it? No; it gave it to 
us, and in the balance of powers just as much 
denied it to the President as it gave ittous. We 
subvert the whole system of our Government; 
the whole constitutional frame-work of it is a 
wreck, if you take this most dangerous and most 
important of all powers, and put it in the hands 
of the President of the United States. Can you 
abdicate this power which the people have given 
you as their trustees? You cannot dog. Does 


i| not this bill do it? 


To be sure, it will be observed that the right of 
summary redress is limited to weak States. ‘There 
seems to be some saving understanding upon the 
= of the framers of this policy that it would not 

e applicable to large States. Some trouble, some 
resistance, might be anticipated from them; but 
you can safely thunder it over the heads of these 
poor little South American States; you can make 
them tremble; you can settle the accounts, and 
make them pay your own balances. Sir, what 
sort of heroism is that for your country and my 
country, to triumph over the small and the weak? 
Phe bill on which I am commenting does not sap- 
pose that war is to require formal debate, but pro- 
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poses, whenever it shall be made to appear to the 
President that an American citizen, in any of 
these countries, has been the subject of violence 
or depredation in his property, to allow the Presi- 
dent, at his ipse dizit, to make war. Unheard, 
unquestioned, at once the will of a single man is 
to let loose the dogs of war against these small, 
weak nations. It isa violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution; and, besides, there is a petti- 
ness about it that does not belong to our country, 
Surely it was in a thoughtless moment that the 
President intimated the necessity of such a meas- 
ure, or that it was introduced into the Senate. 
There is nothing in it that can stand investiga- 
tion. Itis not more uncongenial to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, than it is, I trust, to the 
magnanimous character of my countrymen, that 
they should be willing to hunt out the little and 
the weak and chastise them, and let the great go 
free, or leave chem to the ordinary solemn course 
of proceeding, by treaty or by congressional 
legislation. No, sir; far better is the maxim of 
the old Roman—debellare superbos, put down the 
proud, 

If the bill on which Tam commenting should 
pass, can wé expect to be at peace? According 
to the message, every one of these Powers has 
been guilty of outrages which are said to merit 
war, to deserve that sort of redress. They are 
the daily habit; they are of almost continual oc- 
currence. Suppose the past is not to be the sub- 
ject of these little presidential wars; are we safe 
in the future? 

That is not all; we are now engaged in the task 


|of chastising one of the littl South American 


States. We passed at the last session a resolution 
whose whole pith and substance is expressed, I 
believe, in about two lines, the full intent and 
scope of which I verily confess I did not com- 
pveliend at the time it was passed, authorizing 
the President to exercise his discretion in taking 
proper means, by force or otherwise, to obtain 
redress from Paraguay. We have to renew our 
geographical knowledge to point out the places 
against which we are now to direct our forces. 
We are to search all over the earth for nations 
that insult us, and no discoveries were ever more 
acceptable. Wego nowhere but to some little 
despot, and we talk about nothing but some lgtle 
claim, some little violence done to our people. 
So far as | know my countrymen | do not be- 


| lieve there isa Kentuckian in your long list of cit- 
| izens whose person or property has been violated 


in these litthe South American States. Our coun- 
trymen generally are the readiest men to strike 
back that ever I knew, and yet it seems a Yankee 


| can no sooner go traveling agroad than somebody 
| imposes on him, and cheats him, or strikes him, 


and he must come to his Government and make 
aclaim. If he was struck, do you not think he 
struck back, and settled the account right off, at 
\once? | believe it is the Yankee, Mr. Hopkins, 
who says Lopez cheated him out of some of his 
property in Paraguay. Be that as it may, we 
have now sent out a fleet consisting of, | do not 
know how many vessels, great and small, good 
and bad, some bought, and some built; the great- 
est armada we ever sent abroad, and to do what? 
To find Lopez, the Paraguayan chief, who I 
have no idea is at all comparable in ability, if he 
even is in power, to John Ross, the Cherokee 
chieftain. But to this poor, little, obscure Power 
we are quite revengeful for an injury. © It is said 
that in shots inhumanity or bostility, they fired a 
/gun at one of our ships, and robbed some prop- 
erty from a Mr. Hopkins, who, if I understand 
rightly, never had any property. That is really 
/ about the history of that transaction, as | under- 
stand it. We have sent an armada to cross the 
| ocean, to ascend mighty rivers, with an army of 
| three thousand men on board the fleet, for the 
purpose of taking satisfaction from Mr. Lopez, 
for the Paraguayan wrong to Mr. Hopkins and 
| to Captain Page. . 
| Allthis may have been welland proper. Iam no 
| more for submitting to insults than are others; but 
| 1 think I might receive other insults that | would 
| prefer first to notice. I think our imperial eagle, 


| which is spoken of so eloquently, soaring overour 


heads, and making her way to the skies, need not 


\| have sent three thousand miles to punish a petty, 
| dirty chief of Paraguay, whose whole people, men 
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nd women, hardly exceed the limits of one of our 
Indian tribes Was it worth our while? We 
have sent a fleet, a spectacle to all the nations on 
every side, to make our name terrible among the 
regions of South America. Sir, formerly, it was 
our great and glorious policy to make our name 
respected and loved. Now we sail ten thousand 
miles to avenge an insult, and make it notorious 
to all the world. The cannon is to tell all the 
world, that the American Republic is in a great 
passion at Paraguay. That is the way we are 
getting on, and under the bill of which I have 
spoken, we shall have a dozen such little wars to 
amuse us, morning, noon, and evening. 

Sir, thatis no way to make that progress which 
[ trust my country isto make. | am for progress; 
yes, | am for all that progress which 1s consistent 
with conservatism, and I am for all that conserv- 
atism which is consistent with progress. Thatis 
my view. Lam for proceeding wisely and slowly. 
Let ‘hasten slowly’’ be our maxim of policy. 
I think it is not an unwise one, though I have 
no doubt it has something a little old fogyish 
about it. : 

In addition to all this, what more mischief have 
we to do in the world now? What violation of 
the peace of others have we to commit, in order 
to keep our own? ‘The President of the United 
States, in his message, suggests that we shall seize 
two provinces of Mexico, Chihuahua and Sonora; 
and there is no doubt, we are told, that Mexico 
will consider ita very friendly act. It would be 
« little surprising to me if she did, for it has not 
been ordinarily the case that a nation considered 
such action friendly. But we are to seize these 
two provinces; for what purpose? ‘To defend our 
fronuer of Arizonaagainst Indians and Mexicans, 
who come from the Mexican side! That is the 
reason urged for it. 

Now, Mr. President, does it occur to you that 
it is absolutely,necessary to go on the Mexican 
side to preventthem from invading Arizona? Sup- 
pose you were to place troops within our own 
borders on this side of the Mexican line, would 
not that prevent invasions of Arizona justas well ? 
But we wanta little exercise to employ the Army; 
we want them in constant athletic exercjse, pre- 
pared for war, ready to defend the frontiers of 
Arigens, which is said to be as uttera wilderness 
as the sun shines upon within the limits of this 
conunent. In all its vast borders, there are not 
more than ten thousand people at the highest esti- 
mate, and eight thousand of them, I believe, are 
included now within the territorial government of 
New Mexico. ib 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
allin New Mexico. 

Mr. CRIT ENDEN. There are a few sparse 
settlements hundredsand hundreds of miles apart, 
constituting what we call, poetically, Arizona. It 
is to defend Arizona that you are to take posses- 
sion of two somewhat populous States, old States, 
in. Mexico-—Chihuahua and Sonora. Nothing 
could be more rash; nothing could be a more 
heediess violation of the rights of other neutral 
nations than that we should undertake to seize 
upon a portion of the territory of Mexico. 

We are to set out upon ail these works. The 
President is to have power to make little wars 
with littl nations all around, and he is to seize 
Chihuahua and Sonora to defend our wilderness 
of Arizena from Mexican invasions. There are 
very few people there, if any; and as for the old 
common law complaint for entering a man’s close 
and treading down his grass, if I understand it, 
there 1s very litte grass Chere, and a man might 
travel for days and never trample down a single 
spear. All this sounds to my ears as most un- 
wise and most improvident. We ought not to be 
guilty of anything that is litde. If the great am- | 
tition of the nation prompts it to some violation 
of law or right, let it be for something worthy; 
something that will tend to accomplish empire, | 
or something else worth®incurring a hazard for, 
and worth incurring, at the time, the censure and | 
rebuke of the world; no stealing along the border; | 
no making of little unconstitutional, predatory, | 
wartares; no seizing of other people’s provinces, 
under pretense of dvfending our own. We can 
defend every inch of ours in other ways. 

| must recur for a single instant to a branch of 
the subject that I have left Lehind, and I must || 


All of them; Apizona is 
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ay that | think our present President, with all 
his ability and all his wisdom, and the general 
conciliation of his manner, is not exactly the best 
qualified for this negotiation; and I will tell you 
why. lam afraid Spain will be particularly jeal- 
ous of him. We remember, in the political his- 
tory of this country, that a few years ago a letter 


was published, under the signature of three of 
, os 


our foreign ministers, to the most distinguished 
Courts of Europe, of whom Mr. Buchanan was 
one, I allude to the Ostend letter, which was 
signed by Mr. Buchanan, our Minister to Eng- 
land, MrSMason, our Minister to France, and 
Mr. Soulé, our Minister toSpain. Spain was sup- 
vosed to take considerable offense at that letter. 
I taught this doctrine: that if Cuba, in our judg- 
ment, Was more important and valuable tous than 
it was to Spain, and we offered Spain what we 
thought was a fair price and she refused to take 
it, then there wasasort of intimation, that seemed 
to be so evanescent and so sublime that it was hid 
a little in the clouds; but the result of it all, to 
mortal ears and mortal appreciation, was, then 
take it. Who knows butthat Spain may consider 
this offer, thus publicly made against her avowed 
will, as that sort of diplomatic conclusion that we 
mean to buy if she will sell, but, if she will not, to 
take the island ? 

In my poor judgment, Mr. President, the time 
never was 80 unpropitious as itis now to make 
this purchase. We are proposing to buy what 
the owner will not sell, and what we have not the 
money to pay for. We must go on credit for it. 
I say again to the President, ‘*Go on, sir; the ob- 
ject is worthy of your efforts; buy Cubaif you 
can. If, against all these circumstances, which 
would seem to repel every hope of success, you do 


succeed, the more is your honor and the greater is | 


your credit.’’ The President has the power to ne- 
gotiate independent of us; the Constitution gives 
him power to appoint ministers and conduct ne- 
gouations; let him exercise his judgment upon 
the subject; he stands responsible to the country. 
When he shall have made a treaty, he must lay 
it before us, and then we shall act upon our re- 
sponsibility. I say to him, **Go on, witha full as- 
surance that if you can obtain the cession on fair 
terms, we will ratify your treaty, and comply 
with all the conditions of payment.’’ This is the 
foundation of all our negotiations. This is the 
constitutional basis on which the President ne- 
gotiates with all the world. He makes a treaty 
and we ratify it; and thus the nation has the ben- 
efit and the assurance of the independent action 
of each of these two responsible parties; its guar- 
antees and securiues are double. | do not,in ex- 
traordinary cases, however, take any exception 
to the President’s previous consultation with the 
Senate; but I say the general rule is, for the Presi- 
dent to take the whole of his own responsibility; 
to appoint his minister and negotiate his treaty; 
and when he has done that, he refers it to the 
Senate, and they advise and consent to its ratifi- 
cation or rejection; and this, | say, is the most 
advantageous course, generally, for the nation. 
All other modes are exceptional. This is the 
general, safe, atid constitutional rule; each to act 
separately and independently, so as Lo give to the 
whole country the greatest possible assurance that 
these independent powers, by their concurrent 
action, will guard the interests of the country. 

| have cheered the President on, telling him 
candidly the difficulties | found in the way, and 


expressing my want of faith in his success at the | 


present time; but I say to him, ** Go on, sir; and 
the more be your honor, if | have halted in this 
great can 
be entl@fto for yourself, if you succeed.’’ But 
the President tells us further, in his message: 
“The publicity which has been given to our former nego- 
tiations upon this subject, and the large appropriation Whicu 
may be required to effect the purpose, render it expedieui, 
before making another attempt to renew the negotiation, 
that I should lay the whole subject before Congress. ‘T'tris 


r; go on, and the more honor you will | 


is especially necessary, as it may™become indispensable | 


to success that | should be intrusted with the means of 


making an advance to the Spanish Goverumentimmediately | 
after the signing of the treaty, without awaiting the ratifica- 


tion of it by the Senate. I am encouraged to make this sug- 
gestion, by the example of Mr. Jetierson previous to the 
purchase of Louisiana from France, and by thatof Mr. Polk 
in view of the acquisition of territory from Mexico.’ 


Thirty million dollarsis the sum which has bean 
setued upon as that which is indispensable to the 
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President’s success; and, in the language of th 
bill, this is toenable him to make a treaty with 
Spain, and the money is to be used after the treaty 
shall have been ratified by Spain and signed jy 
the representative of this Government, withoui 
awaiting its ratification by the@enate. This jc 
the money that is wanted for that purpose. There 
is my difficulty. The President is encouraged by 
the instance in the administration of Mr. Jefferson 
of an appropriation for the pugpose of makine 
his purchase of Louisiana. It ought to have ey. 
couraged him but very little. If he had reflecte, 
upon these eases and the difference between them 

I think he would not press the analogy. What 
were the circumstances, what was the powerfy] 
exigency, that existed in the case of the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana? Mr. Jefferson, with all the 
adroitness of askillful and veteran ruler, had been 
negotiating, and had ministers running between 
Madrid and Paris for the purpose of getting up 
and consummating the purchase of Louisiana, 
Spain was under some obligation for an exchange 
of territory given by France—the Duchy of Par- 
ma, | think—and for some other considerations, 
to concede Louisiana to Napoleon. This was the 
condition of things. War was ther flagrant, or 
it had broken out, or was just about to break 
out, after the peace of Amieus, between England 
and France. and of course it would spread over 
the wholecontinent. Bonaparte apprehended that, 
if it were announced to England that he was the 
beneficial owner of Louisiana, England would 
proceed against Louisiana as his property as soon 
as a Briush fleet could sail across the ocean. With 
Spain she was at peace. This rendered Bona- 
parte willing to sell—anxious to sell. The Uni- 
ted States apprehended that England would seize 
it, and all parties were averse to that. Bonaparte 
found this Government willing and anxious to 
make the purchase. He wanted money instantly, 
as he was about to be engaged in a war with all 
the world. 

These were the mighty exigent circumstances 
under which Mr. Jefferson was able to inform 
Congress, ‘* We can buy Louisiana, but it must 
be done now; prompt action is necessary; post- 
pone it to go through the ordinary forms of diplo- 
macy and negotiation, and the prize is los: for- 
ever, for England will seize it.’? That was the 
reason, and that makes the case different from 
this. The general rule is to pay only after the 
treaty is made and both parties have ratified it; 
but here there was a necessity to do a little more 
than that, because of the exigency which the case 
required. Is that the general mode in which the 
President of the United States and the Senate ex- 
ercise the treaty-making power? Certainly itis 
not. We all know, by daily practice and expe- 
rience what the ordinary ruleis. This is an ex- 
cepuon. This is not the safe, ordinary, beaten 
path of the Constitution. It is a new and excep- 
uuoual way to embrace an exceptional case. 

‘he other case which encourages the President 
is that of Mr. Polk in respect to Mexico. We had 
had a war with Mexico, and Mr. Polk was very 
anxious to make a treaty by which we should ob- 
tain some territory. [twas very doubtful whether 
there was vitality or national function enough left 
in Mexico even to make a treaty. This Govern- 


ment had, as it were, to hold her up to get her to 
| sign the terms of the treaty. She had no govern- 


| ment; she had no army all were swept é way. 


She had not a single limb of government left. 
We had really to bring her into existence by 
money, for Wie purpose of getting her to sign the 


| eaty. We were very anxious to make peacey be- 


cause, if we did not make peace with her, we 
feared she would soon expire, and give up her 
national existence. 

I kuow that was some of the trouble of Mr. 
Polk. It was apprehended that we could not find 
uuybody i Mexico to make peace with. We 


| knew what was the condition of the country— 


utterly exhausted. We voted $2,000,000 in the 


_ exigencies of that case, to enable Mexico to make 


a treaty; and what sort of a treaty? We knew 
the treaty would be dictated justas the President 
directed our negotiator to make it. That was tle 
consequence, and the plain, flat case before us. 
There was no power of resistance, no power of 
contradiction. We wrote a treaty, and she signed 
it; and we knew that would be the case. 
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APPEND 


Acquisition of Cuba—Mr. Crittenden. 


Now, how different is this case? Can the Pres- | hazarding the people’s money, but I should be | 


‘ent of the United States and the Secretary of || doing more. 


crate give us any assurance that Spain wants to sel 
tis island? or, if she does want to sell it, any rea- 
con for this exigency, hastening the matter with | 
~ych rapidity as to depart from the usual course, | 
and make $30,000,000 as a previous payment, | 
taking it out of all the safeguards which surround 
. in the Treasury of the United States, and place 
in the hands ofgthe President? Sir, I have, I 
may say, a high degree of confidence in the per- 
<onal integrity of the President; but that is not 
the question with me here. [am dealing with 
considerations far beyond those which are merely | 
nersonal. If, without a single reason to make 
thisan exception, like the case of Louisiana or the | 
case of Mexico, without a single reason to take 
it out of the ordinary course of negotiation, we 
agree to consider it so, is it not a precedent for 
having at all times hereafter a permanent appro- 
priation, say of thirty or fifty millions, to aid the 
President in any negotiation he may find it con- 
venient to make throughout the world? Why not | 
do that? If itis right in a case which has nota 
single exceptional circumstance connected with it, 
itis right inevery case. Why not make a per- | 
manent appropriation, and say that the President | 
may take the money out of the Treasury of the 


ernment a depository of that money to an enorm- 
ous amount, I should be augmenting the influ- 
ence and the power of that particular branch of 
the Government, and destroying the balance of 

ower which the Constitution intended to make 


| by the adjustment of the authority which is vested 


in the various departments of the Government. 
And I am now to do it to enable the President to 
do—what? To make a treaty with Spain for the 
cession of Cuba, and with the positive under- 


| standing that, after the treaty has been made, if we 


United States; may take it to the White House || 


for greater security, if he thinks proper; may keep 
it there in his pocket until the time comes when, 
according to the provisiffhs of the bill, he may use 
This exigency supposes that Spain will be | 
influenced by having the money paid down in- 
stantly, or,cotemporaneously with her ratificd- 
tion of the treaty. Then, where must the money 
> In Spain. The President must, some time 
before, have drawn the money out of the Treas- 
ury, have it in his own individual hands, and it | 
must be transferred to Spain in the same unsafe 
condition, orat any rate freed from all the guards | 
which protect the people’s money in the Treasury 
of the United States. Are we prepared to do that? 
| do not differ with my friends from Louisiana 
in their estimation of the value of Cuba. I grant 
that Cuba is desirable. - It is a rich and valuable 
possession. It would be more important to the 
United States, 1, asyan American, verily believe, 
than to old Spain, or any other nation. No argu- 
ment is necessary to prove to me that it is a great 
convenience, and a very desirable possession; and, 
for that reason, | say, negotiate for it in the or- 
dinary way; make a treaty for a fair price, and 
upon fair terms; and, for one, I will vote the price. 
Butwhy do you ask that this extraordinary course | 
should be pursued? It is an extraordinary course. 
There are only two or three instances of it, and 
the fact of there being no more proves that it is 
extraordinary. 
made exceptions by extraordinary circumstances. 
This has not a single extraordinary circumstance 
to distinguish it. So far from it, there cannot be, 
in the mind of any gentleman, more than a slight 
probability that you can make a bargain to pur- | 
chase Cuba at all; and yet,in the mean time, be- 
fore a treaty is made, before the proposition is | 
even made to the Spanish Government, from the 
time instructions have been given to make the | 
proposition, the President, under the bill, may 
draw the money out of the Treasury, or borrow 
itin the street, and take the safe-keeping of it into 
his own hands. 
Now, sir, it is not for me to place, even in the 
hands of the President, such a temptation. The 
Constitution does not contemplate it. The Con- 
stitution does not put a dollar in his hands. Do | 
you not believe that the possession of $30,000,000 
might bevliable to abuse or corruption? We are 
not here now upon personal complimentary con- | 
fidences to be talked of, in the President. We are | 
here upon constitutional grounds. The Consti- 
tution does not trust him with a dollar; and yet 
it gives him the power to negotiate treaties. e 
has to come to Congress for every dollar. You 
intrusted $2,000,000 to a President before, under 
extraordinary circumstances. You are now called 
Upon to trust $30,000,000 without a single extraor- 
inary circumstance. Sir, 1 cannot agree to it. It 
'$ Not out of a want of personal confidence in the 
integrity of the President. It is, I trust, out of my 
respect and reverence for the Constitution of the | 
country. By assenting to it, I should not only be | 


do not choose to ratify it we lose our $30,000,000. 

Sir, can you conceive for yourself a treaty con- 
taining a cession of the Island of Cuba, a coun- 
try of that wealth, of that extent, of that popu- 
lation, of that peculiar opinion, that would not 
require more important conditions than the mere 
cession? Isit expected that Spain is to cede it to 
us absolutely and without condition? Hardly. 
What are to be the conditions? Are we to ad- 
mit her as a State into the Union at once, to have 
a representative on this floor, and to legislate for 
me who am to-day called upon to legislate for 
purchasing her, and to legislate for my child and 
my community? Isthatto be it? If sucha treaty 
were made, and $30,000,000 were paid under it, 
and that treaty, when it came here, showed me 
under an obligation to take Cuba immediately into 
this Union ona footing of equality with old Ken- 
tucky, I would not think of it. If it came to min- 
gle with, if it came to diminish, if it came to de- 
file, my native pride and my native rights one iota, 
I would care nothing for the $30,000,000, nor 
would any of you, if any great essential principle 
of this Government were violated. What, sir, 
violate Government at home, or any great prin- 
ciple, or any great policy of it, to take in a new 
State of alien people, not speaking our language, 
not harmonizing with us in political opinion, of 
different political experience altogether? No, sir. 

In making such a treaty, the inhabitants of 
Cuba ought not to be abandoned by their own 
Government. Some conditions just and equitable 
ought to be made; but those conditions must be 
perfectly compatible with my sense of my own 
rights, and the Senate’s sense of its rights, in 
order to secure the ratification of thetreaty. They 
would have nathing to fear, I believe, from the 
justice of this Government; nothing to fear but 


| that its liberal principles would be applied to them 
without any condition, and without any stipula- 


| then? 


tion. If Cuba is ever obtained, that is the way I 
hope to obtain it. And what would be my policy 
If I had it to-day, and had paid for it 


| $200,000,000, I should think it would be our policy 


They were distinguished, and || 


| 


P 


to say to her, ‘* We have rescued you from the 
hands of the European system and policy; we 
have rescued you from the European system of 
warfare, and from being made use of as an instru- 
ment against us in case such a calamity as war 
with Europe should ceme upon this country; but 
we believe it would be better for you, and better 
for us, to setupa free and indepeadent govern- 
ment of your own, under the protection of the 
United States, and under the liberal terms we will 
prescribe, and which you will voluntarily accept.’”’ 
i think that is the best way. So thought Mr. 
Marcy in 1853; so wrote Mr. Marcy, in 1853, to 
Mr. Soulé; so I think to-day. If we are to have 
Cuba, we are to take her with all the charges o f 
overnment, which are not small; we are to take 
1erwith all the discontents and disquietudes that 
will certainly rise up among the natives of that 
island under a foreign government. They are 
threatening insurrection against Spain. That is 
in part, no doubt, because of oppressions prac- 
ticed which this Government would not practice; 
but oppression is, to a great extent, an imaginary 
thing. Only let a man imagine himself oppressed, 
and he is oppressed; imagine that he is not, and 
he is not. Discontents would certainly rise up, 
and we should have our troubles; we should have 
to keep a little standing army there, if we under- 
took to govern it as a dependency of the Repub- 
lic. Would you leave it to be seized upon by the 


first captain that might choose to present him- || ae it in the hands of the President to await 


self? No, sir; you must have a little army there 
to preserve yourdominion. This would be indis- 
emsable. 


I think we shall sooner or later find it our duty 


By making one branch of the Gov- | 


| 
| 
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to make Cuba an independent State, under our 
protection, and bound to us by certain liberal ties 
of commercial intercourse and of alliance, which 
are to be irrevocable. That is the best course. 
By it we free ourselves from their government, 
and we leave to them all the trouble and all the 
expenses of their own government; we relieve 
ourselves from all inconveniences and dangers to 
which the possession of Cuba by a European 
Power of any force would expose us. We get 
all we want—peace and security for our commerce 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Then the island will be 
held, if not by us, for us by friends; we shall 
have bought it, and paid for it, and made them its 
voluntary rulers. That, I think, is the best course. 
In agreeing to grant this liberty, of course we 
should make such stipulations as our own secu- 
rity required, and which would not be incompati- 
ble with theirs. 

Mr. President, I have oceupied much more 
time than I intended on this subject. I say again, 
lam content that the President of the United 
States shall go on with negotiation and acquire, 
if he can, the Island of Cuba. Iam not willing 
to give this sum of $30,000,000. For his sake, | 
am not. For the country’s sake, and upon the 
principles of the Constitution, lam not. Itis not 
good for him to have it. As certainly as the sun 
exists, there will be those who will charge him 
with misapplying the money. What does he 
want with it? they will say. ‘There is no proba- 
bility of negotiating a cession with Spain, and 
why does the President want to keep $30,000,000 
at his sole and arbitrary centrol in the White 
House? Why does he want it—to enable him to 
make a treaty? Is it to be used for any purpose 
of corruption, in order to get a treaty? or is ita 
creat general magnificent delusion thrown out; 
the political fireworks of the Administration set 
blazing now to give anew view and new com- 
plexion to the rather darkened features of the 
Administration? What is it? What do you 
want it for? If Spain will sell, we shall pay di- 
rectly the bargain is made. Does Spain doubt 
the United States? Cannot Spain go into the 
market to-day and sell whatsoever she may want 
of this debt upon the people of the United States, 
and will not the world take it? I see no plausible 
reason, nor has a plausible pretext been assigned 
by anybody who has advocated this bill, for tak- 
ing the money out of the Treasury beforehand, 
and placing it in the pocket of the President of the 
United States. Suppose the proposition was that 
we should take the money out of the Treasury, 
and we Senators become sixty-six guardians of 
it, what would the country expect would become 
of the money? Sir, the Treasury of the United 
States is the constitutional depository of the pub- 
lic money, made so by the Constitution and by 
the law. It is not fit that we should change that 
depository without a reason; and if we do change 
it, it is not fit that we should place it in the hands 
of the President of the United States—the last 
hands in which it should be placed, the very last. 
His hands, at least, ought to be preserved pure; 
unsoiled by money; edbuneatea. 1 would not 
expose him to that screens suspicion, I 
would not, without a cause, hazard the people’s 
money in any President’s hands. Our Govern- 
ment is not built up on the insecure foundation of 
personal confidence. We rely upon institutions 
as security for the public money and for the pub- 
lic rights. 

Shall we, the Senate of the United States, dis- 
parage ourselves in the exercise of the treaty- 
making power? The Constitution gives us the 


| power of passing upon the ratification of every 


treaty. The President, with the advantage of 
money in his hands, may make a bargain that lie 
knows is not exactly agreeable tous. Isitright 
to let him come to us and say, ‘* $30,000,000 have 
been paid, and if you do not ratify the treaty it 
willbe lost?””” Elave we a right to place ourselves 


| under that species of influence without a cause, 


unnecessarily? Where is the gentleman now who 
is willing to say, | will put my hand in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, take out 30,000,000, 


his future arbitrary expenditure ? 
man? 


Mr. SLIDELL. Will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky allow me to make a single remark? 


Where is the 
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Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SLIDELL. If the Senator can frame any 
amendment that will place this money beyond the | 
control of the President until the treaty shall have | 
been ratified in the manner that the President pro- 

oses In his message, and that the bill proposes, 
i will accept it, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I take the bill exactly 
as its friends, and the friends of the President, | 
make it, 1 take the bill exactly as the President | 
in his message, in terms, recommends it. I am | 
arguing against their proposition. The President | 
desires not only to have the $30,000,000 given to | 
hima, but he desires further the privilege of using 
it before the ratification of the treaty by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, These are the express 
terms of his message. I wish to deal in all possi- 
ble candor with this subject, as gentlemen will 
observe. Lam not willing to make any appro- 
priation of money, because | do not believe there 
is the rermotest probability now of making such 
a treaty with Spain. I do not want to make such 
an appropriation for another reason, because even 
if | did think there was a probability that a pur- 
chase might be made, | say, let the President go 
on, make your treaty acquiring the island, and 
as soon as you have done so, I will vote the money 
to pay the price that is agreed to be given for it. 
This, I say, is the ordinary mode, and I am not 
willing to weaken our own hands by putting 
money in the hands of the President in this way. 
{am not willing to expose tre Chief Magistrate 
of the country to the suspicion that would attend 
the arbitrary possession by him of such a sum of 
money. I will not vote for the appropriayon of 
it in any way, because | do not believe it is to be 
expended, Why not? Because, as I said, | be- 
lieve this scheme of policy will all burst like a 


| 


more—as | said before, a sort of political fireworks 
set off just now to amuse and entertain the people 
with undefined and exaggerated projects. I will 
not vote for it, nor will T favor it; but | will resist 
all schemes that have that appearance. Gentle- 
men, | am sure, will understand me with the same | 
candor with which Ll express myself. I do not 
mean to impute any improper motives. These 
measures come from the President, and it is but 
the natural effort to let the President have the ad- | 
vantage of his own views, and carry them into 
effect. I say to him, go on; and if you make a 
treaty, | will vote the money; but, in the mean- 
time, excuse me for not giving $30,000,000 out of 
the ‘Treasury to put in your pocket to be kept 
under your safe-keeping to be applied to the treaty, 
until | know what it is. 

Mr. DAVIS. If it will not interrupt my friend 
from Kentucky, I wish to call his attention to a 
single point, that this money will be no more in 
the hands of the President than the appropriation 
for foreign intercourse now is. That is to say, it 
will be in the Treasury, sabject to be drawn by 
the warrant of the President, instead of being 
drawn by the warrant of one of his executive offi- 
cers. That will be the only difference between | 
this money and any other. He will have no more | 
the custody of it, save as he draws it out by a 
warrant, and that warrant to be entered in a book 
subject to future examination and inspecuon, than | 
he would have of any other money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 1 think I comprehend 
this subject; and | think my friend from Missis- 
sippi does not comprehend it exactly. The Pres- 
ident cannot, under any one of your appropria- | 
tions, on his warrant, oe a dollar. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly; that is what I say. || 

Mr. CRIVTENDEN. But if you pass this Bill | 
—what then? Cannot the President draw out this || 
money the next day, or cannot he borrow it the || 
next dey, and make the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury issue certificates of stock for it, and putthem || 
in his pocket, and keep them there until he deems || 
it netessary to use them? May he not say, ‘I || 
must keep it, and not only keep it, but employ | 
my @wn agents to send it to Madrid ?’’ Certainly 


my friend will see that this is the inevitable con- || 


sequence. 
"kn DAVIS. Ido not think I made myself |; 
understood. I said the difference was, he could | 


| would keep this money from the President’s 


: | should have been ratified in compliance with the 
bubble—all a mere piece of fanfaronade, nothing 
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Acquisition of Cuba—Mr. Hale. 
draw it bya warrant, and only by a warrant, and 
that that warrant must be entered in a book kept | 
in the State Department, subject to future inspec- | 
tion and exposure, if there was anything cor- | 
ruptly or improperly done in relation to the fund; | 
but it is a fund in the Treasury, and differs not at | 
all from other money in the Treasury, except in | 
the form of drawing it; for the President, having | 
the power to control his executive officers, can 
reach the control of the Treasury indirectly in 
other cases, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I do not know the for- 
malities of this thing. Ido not know whether the 
President must draw a warrant. I suppose he 
might go with the law in his hand, and say, give 
me the money; but the President has it in his 
pleasure to draw it. When I say this is putting 
money in the President’s pocket, I mean it is giv- 
ing it to him at any time Cs pleases to take it, be- 
fore any public use can be made of it; to keep it 
in his pocket indefinitely until it chooses to please 








payment to Spain. 
pleasure. 

Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator | 
from Kentucky allow me to interrupt him for a 
moment? 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainly. 


It puts all at his will and 


Mr. SEWARD. A matter occurred in this de- |! 


bate just now which I wish may be set right. J} 
understoed the honorable Senator from Louisiana 


to offer to the honorable Senator from Kentucky, || 


that, if he would propose any amendment that | 


hands and in the Treasury, until after the treaty 
should be ratified by the Senate of the United | 
States— 

Mr. SLIDELL. I said no such thing. I said, | 
in the terms of the message itself, until the treaty 





recommendation ofthe message, which, of course, 
meant ratification by Spain, and signature by our 
agent. 

Mr. SEWARD. I beg pardon of the honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky, for my interruption. 
I misunderstood the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I should be very glad 
in any way | could do it, consistently with my 
own sense of eens to facilitate the acquisi- | 
tion of Cuba; but that is not upon a general prin- 
ciple of wanting anything and everything, but it 
is on account of the peculiar fitness of the Island | 
of Cuba to our great interests, because of the in- 
security it may create under foreign control, be- 
cause of the peculiar advantages it would give to 
us. It belongs to us geographically; it mast come 
to ws; it must become ours before very long. We 
need not, I think, be very impatient about it. To 
get rid of our impatience now may be worth 
$200,000,000, and [ am not willing to give it. 
We are getting along very well withoutit. Every 
day and every hour of the day, we are getting 





more and more able to do for ourselves and by || 


ourselves, without the Island of Cuba or any 
other island, og all the other islands in th@ecean. 
‘Tell me that Cuba is necessary, absolutely neces- 
sary to the preservation of this Government! 
Why, sir, my national pride as an American re- 
volts at the idea. Tell me that the want of that 
island will destroy and dismember this Union! 
No such thing. fallow no such ideas to enter or 
possess my mind, 

Sir, let us cultivate the internal resources of our 
prosperity; let us grow, as we are destine@pto | 
grow, by a natural affiliation and association, | 
without force, without violence, by the will ofall, 
and Cuba will fall, like the ripe fruit, into our 
lap. We had better hasten slowly in this matter; 
that is my idea. We do not want the trouble and 
expense of governing other people; much less do 
we want to bring into the bosom of our Republic 
people who, like the Asiatics that came to Rome, | 
governed Rome. When we have had ssion 
of Chihuahua for a poe long while under a pro- 
tectorate, to guard the borders of Arizona, it may 

row into an American province, for all you and 
Pinees and I may have the honor of address- 
ing the genteman from Chihuahua as one of my 
brother Senators; but I hope I shall never see that 
time. I do not want to see our An on race | 





I do not want to see our American tribe, mi 
up with that sort of evil communication. I mean 


|| he not have said it to us here? 
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evil ina political sense. They do not unde 
our rights; they do not think as we think; the. 
‘Op not speak as we do. ’ 
| Lam not for universal expansion. Some litt), 
| concentration, some little condensation, seems to 
me to be the mode of gathering together the great. 
est amount of human or of intellectual power. Of 
| late, it has been said that expansion is the true 
| policy of the country, and that none but cowards 
and fools oppose it. Such is aeparnion which 
the newspapers ascribe t@ the President of tho 
United States; I will not believe it to be authentic 
though I have seen it in the Union newspaper, and 
Tam told the Intelligencer reports the same thing. 
| I say I will not consider this as authentic, and | 
' will not act upon it-as such. If a President 
| should ever be found to say that in the ears of the 
| Congress of the United States, to say in a mes. 
| sage to Congress such words, then I should have 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| something to say about it. If that be the polic 
|| of the President, why has he not told us so? The 
him, by his ministers, to make provision for its || 


Constitution makes it his duty to recommend to 
| Congress the policy which he thinks necessar 
and proper for thecountry. If he had said exch 
| a thing to a petty crowd at midnight, why could 
It cannot be, 
Sir, | want my country to go on growing greater 
and greater every day and every moment. I do not 
know that that greatness is to be achieved simply 
by adding more ard more acres to our territory, 
There is a great deal to be done in the interior of 
our country; a great deal @ moral and of intellect- 
ual culture and of material improvement in the 
| heart of our country. I want to see thatglorious 
| country filled up with its arts and with its indus- 
| try, animated as it can be by all its f@lents, en- 
| riched byallits industry. Thatis the glory which, 
| I think, we should cultivate for some time to 
| come, and that is the way in which we are to 
achieve great results. 
| Sir, I will not occupy your time longer. My 
urpose was but to state fully, and to state, as I 
oe I have done, briefly the reasons which would 
| induce me to vote against this bill. I have done 
so; and I thank the Senate for its attention. 
' Mr. HALE, Mr. President—— 
| Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator allow me to 
| make a motion for an executyye session ? 
| Mr. SLIDELL. I hope thé Senator from New 
| Hampshire will insist on his right to occupy the 


|| floor. 


Mr. HALE. I may as well say now what 
| little I have to say. 

| Mr.GREEN. There is important executive 
, business, and I thought it would accommodate the 


|| Senator to go on to-morrow. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Stuart 
in the chair.) Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
| shire yield the floor to the motion of the Senator 
from Missoari? 

Mr. HALE. No, sir; I ; 
the present time what little I have to say on this 
subject. I have read, Mr. President, with some 
care, the report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations recommending this measure, and I have 
also read the message of the President of the Uni- 
| ted States, and I will endeavor, as well as I may, 
to present very briefly what I think to be the ar- 
gument of the committee. They start out, not 
with attempting to prove, but with assuming, 
that the acquisition of Cuba isa matter of great 
importance; and they say that to undertake to 
prove that it is of importance, would be as much 
a work of supererogation as to demonstrate an el- 
| ementary problem in mathematics, or one of those 


ropose to submit at 





axioms of ethics or philosophy which have been 
universally received forages;’’ and further, ‘ that 
the acquisition of Cuba may be considered a fixed 
purpose of the people of the United States, a pur- 
pose resulting from political and geographical ne- 


cessities.”” ‘ 
Well, sir, I think Iu tand something of 


the doctrine of necessity— political neces- 
sity. It has been characterized in all time as the 
plea of tyrants. ical necessity I do not 
understand so well; but I may be pe meebo 

ope 


deed for he acquisition of nuts of the 
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ae geographical necessity, and it is said that | 
Cuba is gravitating tous. I think the Senator | 
from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] would have us infegg| 
that this gravitation began a great while ago, and | 
chat the velocity has been increasing in propor- | 
“jon to the squares of the distances, until it has || 
sot now so great that it can nardly be resisted. 
* Well, sir, it will be a curious subject for some 
ofthose political philosophers to inquire why it | 
ig that this law of gravitation, which we have || 
ordinarily been taught to consjder as universal, | 
operating alike upon all particl€s of matter, in all | 
conditions, does not operate upon some of the | 
adjacent islands; why, stretching itself out, it has 
notatiected Yucatan. How, in the name of grav- || 
tation, is it that every one of the British islands, || 
creat or small, has not been affected by this mag- || 
netic influence? Why is it that this political | 
eravitation uniformly affects the possessions of 
weak and feeble Powers? Gravitation, we have | 
not ordinarily supposed, was subject to such con- || 
siderations. 

4ut the great argument of the Committee on || 
Foreign Relations is that it is a very convenient | 
island; that it will be very desirable for us to pos- | 
sess it. I can understand that argument. That 
isan argument which is not ordinarily used in le- 
gislative assemblies, but in very different places, || 
and under very different circumstances; it may be | 
characterized—1 do not know how to characterize 
these doctrines independently of their authors, 
but | mean to do it; | mean to speak of doctrines 
—it is the doctrine of the highway; it is the doc- || 
trine of power and of might; it looks upon a thing, 
and says it is desirable, and, therefore, we ought 
to have it; and we will have it. 

But the Committee on Foreign Relations go on 
further. They undertake to prove, and I think 
they do prove, pretty conclusively, that we not || 
only want it, but that we have been wanting it for 
along time past. Lagree to that. If you will 
show me a place on God’s earth that power and 
avarice lust for to-day, I will show you a place || 
that power and avarice lusted for years ago, and 
still 1 shall have done little or nothing to demon- | 
strate the morality or the justice of the feeling that 
is entertained. I wish, however, to examine a 
little in detail the proofs that are arrayed by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to show that 
this has been so desirable. These proofs are to 
be found in the writings of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Alexander Everitt, Mr. 
Edward Everett, Mr. John Quincy Adams, Mr. | 
Van Buren, and Mr. Marcy. I concede, for the 
sake of the argument, that all these gentlemen 
have lusted after Cuba; but I think, so far as the 
authority of Mr. Jefferson is concerned, he goes 
against the acquisition; for Mr. Jefferson, in the 
writing quoted by the committee, in their report, | 
says nothing should ever be accepted by us which 
would require a nayy to.defend it. That is Jef- | 
ferson’s opinion. | apprehend to-day, there is no | 
man in this Senate, no man in this Congress, no 
man in this country, whose opinion is worth any- 








| We desire it, and we have desired it a long time. || 
| We have desired it anxiously and earnestly. We | 
| desire it because it is rich. 





thing, who will tell you that Cuba can be defended | 
by sea without a navy. 

Mr. MALLORY. | I do not wish to interrupt 
my friend from New Hampshire, but he is quot- | 
ing Jefferson’s opinion upon this point; and in | 
that very letter from which he is quoting, Jeffer- 

| 
| 


son says Cuba can be defended without a navy, 
and that is the reason he recommends it. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Jefferson says that nothing || 


| to appropriate either actually or prospectively, | 


should be ever accepted by us which could not be 
defended without a navy; and it is true, as the 
Senator from Florida says, that, in the same let- 
ter, Mr. Jefferson expresses the opinion that Cuka | 
could be defended without a navy. Well, sir,as | 
I said yesterday, I do not believe in the infallibil- 
ity of the Senate, nor do I believe in the infalli- 


bility of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson had a nat- || King 
example of some of the other nations of the earth. || 


ural and innate and an undying hatred of a navy; | 
and I suppose that the great reason of his hatred | 
to the Nav was, that it was the pet-child of the | 
old Federal party. It was the great bone of con- 
tention between the parties of that day; and if | 
there was one thing Mr. Jefferson abominated it 
was a navy.. You know, Mr. President, thatone | 
of the first measures of his administration, when 


he came into power, was to undertake to substi- | 





tute gun-boats for vessels-of-war, which had been 


introduced by the Federal party. But Mr. Jeffer- || least with indifference.’’ Let France extend her do- | 
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| always wanted Cuba, and cannot help taking it— 
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son, when he expressed the opinion that Cuba | 
could be defended without a navy, was entirely | 
ignorant, for the thing had not existed, of the 
creation of a great steam marine. If Mr. Jeffer- 


|| son were alive to-day, I apprehend that he, no 


more than any other sensible man, would venture 


| the opinion that, at the present time, with the 


present state of the naval affairs of the world, 


| Cuba could be defended without a navy, and 


without a large navy. 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, who is also quoted 
upon this subject, speaking of this matter, says: 
*‘ Numerous and formidable objections to the extension 


of our territorial dominions beyond the sea, present them 
selves to the first contemplation of the subject.”’ 


Sir, those objections to extending our territo- 


| rial possessions beyond the seas which, upon the 


first blush of this matter suggested themselves to 


| Mr. Adams, exist to-day; and if you will go on 


and read every one of the opinions of the earlier 
statesmen of this country, such as Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Clay, Mr. John Quincy Adams, Mr. Alex- | 
ander Everitt, and Mr. Edward Everett, I think 
ou will find every one of their statements qual- 
ified, and they express the idea that, with the 
present condition of things, as they existed at the | 
time they wrote their letters, they were content 
to let Spain occupy Cubaas she did. Mr. Edward 
Everett delivers himself upon this subject—and I 


| think he will obtain vastly more credit and more | 
| honor by it than he will by going about to collect 


funds to buy Mount Vernon—as follows: || 
* A respectful sympathy with the fortunes of an ancient 


| ally and a gallant people, with whom the United States | 
| have ever maintained the most friendly relations, would, if 


no other reason existed, make it our duty to leave herin the | 
undisturbed possession of this little remnant of her mighty 
transatlantic empire. The President desires to do so. No | 
word or deed of his will ever question her title or shake her 
possession.”? 
That was the statement of Mr. Everett upon | 
this subject; and you will find, I think, the senti- 
ments of every one of those gentlemen who are 
relied upon to prove that the aot tae of Cuba || 
would be desirable, thus qualified. But, sir, 1 do || 
not meet that argument; I give up; we want Cuba. 
I mean that is the purpose of the national will. | 


It is rich in the nat- | 
ural productions ofthe earth, rich inits commerce, | 
and in every way desirable for us to possess if 
we could get it honorably; and if this proves a 
thing of the justice or the rightfulness or expedi- | 
ency of taking it, it is an argument that might be 
made. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations go on and 
argue this question at some considerable length. 
They say, in their report, that there are three 


| alternatives for Cuba: first, her possession by a | 
|| foreign Power, which we would never submit | 


to; secondly, her independence, which is impos- | 
sible; and thirdly, her acquisition by us, which 
is inevitable. Well, sir, those are curious alter- | 
natives. One never can be, ‘the other never shall 
be, and the third is inevitable, and we are called | 
upon to-day to appropriate $30,000,000 to bring | 
about an inevitable consequence. I think it was | 
stated by a Senator sitting on the other side of 


the Chamber, in reference to manifest destiny, || 


‘‘manifest destiny will take care of herself.’ She | 
wants none of our puny and feeble aid; and I think | 
in the present state of ihe Federal Treasury it is.a | 
wasteful and extravagantappropriation of money, | 


$30,000,000 to bring about an inevitable conse- 
quence. That is the ground on which the com- 
mittee place it. 

The committee not only prove that we have 


it is inevitable—but they go on to fortify the jus- 
tice and the propriety of our taking her, by the 


The report says: 

*‘ Let England pursue her march of conquest and annex- 
ation in India, France exterd her dominions en the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and advance her frontiers to | 
the Rhine, or Russia subjugate her barbarous neighbors in 
Asia; we shall look upon their progress, if not with favor, 
at least with indifference.”’ 


Yes, sir, let Great Britain carry on her schemes 
of conquest; let her annex kingdom after king- 
dom in India; we look on, ‘if not with favor, at 


| as not to allow us to take Cuba. 
| the petimus. 





minions; let her pursue and carry on her schemes 
of conquest in Algeria; we will not have a word 
to say there. Let Russia pursue unchecked her 
career of conquest upon the Caucasus; let heran- 
ticipate the time when that “ sick man ” in Con- 
stantinople will die, and seize upon Constanti- 
nople and command the Mediterranean; we will 
look on, ‘* if not with favor, at least with indiffer- 
ence,’’ 

* We claim on this hemisphere—” 
here is the ground on which the claim is put— 
** the same privilege that they exercise on the other.”? 

Then there is a beautiful line in Latin poetry. I 
will endeavor to construe it: 


*“THlanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.’? 


Sir, whenever 1 hear a judge in court give an 
opinion in Latin, I generally conclude that he is 
about to announce some infernal doctrine that he 
is ashamed to speak in English. ({Laughter.] 

‘‘ Hane veniam petimusque damusque v.cissim.’? 


Now I will tell you what the petimusque and 
the damusque are in this case. Damusque, we will 
give—we will give to England liberty to extend 
her wars of conquest and aggression in India and 
swallow it all up; we look on, if not with favor, 
certainly with indifference. Damusque—take it. 
France, take what you want anywhere; go on 
with your conquests, not only where you please, 
but as you please—damusque, we give up that. 
Russia, go establish yourself on the Mediterra- 
nean and the Bosporus; if the“ sick man’’ does 
not die quite soon enough for you, smother him 
between the pillows—damusque; (laches) if 
we do not look on with favor we do with indiffer- 
ence. This, sir, is an uncharitable world; it is 
an ungrateful world; but will England and France 
and Russia be so ungrateful and ungracious if we 
have given up to them so much; if inthe scale of 
damus we have thrown such tremendous weights, 
Now listen to 
We want to do a little robbing on 
our own account. Hereis a rich, beautiful island 
lying close to our shores; its political gravitation 
is so great that we have hardly virtue to keep it off; 
itis ready to fall into our hands—petimus. [Laugh- 
ter.] Stand by while we take that—hane veniam. 
That is all the petimus we ask of the world, and 
this is the argument stripped of its poetry, and 
translated into plain English. 

But there is another trope, and the report does 
great credit to the committee, and that is one 
originally, I believe, introduced by Mr. Adama, 


| and incorporated by the committee in their report. 
| They say: 


“Ifan apple, severed by the tempest from its native tree, 
cannot choose but fail to the ground, Cuba, foreibly dis- 
jointed from its own unnatural connect'on with Spain, and 
incapable of self-support, can gravitate only towards the 

| North American Union, which, by the same law of nature, 
eannot cast ber off from its bosom.”’ 
| Itis inevitable. I do not think the poetry ap- 
plies. We have not to use petimus to what is inevi- 
table, and will come whether we will or not. Now, 
| sir, this argument of the apple is @ beautiful one. 
| It is one that boys can understand; for we can re- 
| member when we looked upon ripe apples hanging 
| upon the trees, and we have all of us deplored the 
| waste that was accruing if the ripe apples should 
| fall to the ground and rot upon the seit; and some- 
times, [ am not certain but some of us, lest sueh 
an ‘extravagance as that should happen, and the 
apple should grow ripe and fall when we were not 
by to catch it, have used a club to hasten’ this 
| process of nature, and knocked the apple off ‘be- 
fore it got quite ripe. [Laughter.} But the com- 
mittee say the apple is absolutely ripe. Now,1 
am not certain that this judgment may not have 
been formed a little by the hankering appetite of 
| the committee for ripe apples, instead of a pre- 
cise knowledge of what the state of the fruit is. 
[Laughter. ] 

These, I think, are the arguments that have 
been adduced by the committee in prose and in 
poetry, It is desirable; it is a rich island; we 
want itnow, and you cannot prove that there ever 
was a time when we did not want it; we want it 
very much, and are determined to have it; we 
cannot help it; this is the only alternative there 

_ is for us—to take it. We will let France, Rug- 
sia, and England, take all the world—damusque 
—if they will only allow us to have this petimus, 
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to do what we cannothelp doing. Now, sir, can- 
not we reason with the rest of the world that they 
are acting unreasonably ? 

Having fairly stated and answered,as well as I 
could, (for | am not acquainted with these tropes, ) 
the argument of the committee, I will oer Fee 
ceed to answer some of the positions assumed by 
the honorable Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Ben- 
jamin.] By a remarkable coincidence, it turns 
out that this knowledge of the political necessity 
and the geographical necessity, and the argument 
growing out of ripe fruit and everything of that 
sort, seems to be better appreciated by the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana than by Senators from any 
other part of the United States. I do not know 
that it is strange that it does. The magnetic in- 
fluence of that political gravitation which has been 
going on will be more likely to be feltin that part 
of the coast nearest the magnet, than it would in 
the more remote parts. But, sir, there is one 
portion of the argument of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana which, | doubt not, he thinks I cannot an- 
swer, which he considers it is folly to attempt to 
answer, which I will now undertake to answer. 
{ shall not undertake to controvert one single 
word that he said about the cooly trade. If he 
has found asystem of human slavery on the face 
of earth worse, and greatly worse, than any that 
he has seen on our continent, | am perfectly will- 
ing that he may expend his sympathies and his 
philosophy upon it. I shall not undertake to con- 
trovertit. I yield to him for the sake of the ar- 
gument, though I do not profess to be instructed 
in the matter, that so faras his censures have 
fallen upon the cooly trade, they are just. 1 will 
not undertake to controvert them. So far as his 
censures have fallen upon the trade carried on in 
African. apprentices, I will not controvert one 
word of them. 

But, sir, when the Senator stands up here in 
the Senate, and undertakes to assume, as he did, 
that the experiment of emancipation tried by the 
British Government in their islands and the aboli- 
tion of domestic slavery has been such a total 
failure that it is admitted and acknowledged by 
everybody to be such, and is treated as such at 
the present day, 1 beg leave to say to that hon- 
orable Senator, to the Senate, and to the country, 
the evidence upon that subject is not all one way. 
i admit, further, for the sake of the argument, 
that the experiment of the emancipation of slaves 
in the British West Indies has not been favorable 
to the cultivation of the sugar estates. If there 
was no other destiny to be developed in the fu- 
ture; if there was no other lot that was desirable 
for mankind than to be converted into sugar plant- 
ers, | would yield him the argument; but, in my 
own State, in the whole of the six New England 
States, in Pennsylvania, and in New York, I be- 
lieve there 1s not a single sugar planter; and yet 
we think that we have, in some tolerable degree, 
answered the great purposes of a Christian civil- 


ization in those communities; we believe that, | 


upon the whole, we are not a whit lower in the 


scale of morals, of intellect, of mechanical arts, | 


of industry, and of everything which elevates and 
refines and advances human society, than any of | 
the sugar-growing States. I will not trespass | 
upon that by alleging any superiority. It is) 
enough for the argument that we do not conceive | 
that we are inferior, notwithstanding we have not 
a sugar planter among us. 5 olan | 
But, sir, aside from the fact that the cultivation 
of sugar may have suffered somewhat consider- | 
ably in the British West India islands where this 
preat crime of emancipation has been tried, that | 
yond that it has been a failure I utterly deny, | 
and 1 do not stand here to speak without the book | 
upon that subject. I hold in my hand a report | 
made to the British House of Commons, in 1857, 
entitled ** Accounts and papers.”’ The first piece | 
of evidence to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate is, a copy of a dispatch from Gov- 
ernor F. Murray to the Right Honorable H. La- 
bouchere, dated ‘*‘ Bermuda, June 18, 1856.”’_ I 
think she Senator will find that every authority 
which I quote to him is older and later than those 
which he gave to the Senate in the remarks which | 
he submitted. Governor Murray, in this report, 
says: 
**Srm: T have the honor to transmit the Blue Book for the 
year 1855. ! 
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**T am bappy to report thatthe general state and prosperity | 


of the colony is satisfactory ; that is strongly exemplified 
by the fact, (as you will perceive by the tabular returns, ) 
that the exports have increased in value, when compared 
with last year, from £25,563 to £41,420, and that we im- 
ports have increased from £129,389 to £162,556. ‘T'o this 
sum must be added imports to the vaiue of £9,332 for the 
use of Her Majesty’s military and naval forces, and that 
of the convict establisument, making the total imports 
£171,888. There has also been an increase in the revenue, 


notwithstanding Uiat the ed ralorem percentage duty onim- | 


ports had been reduced one per cent. 


Agricultural and | 


commercial enterprise are steadily augmenting, and im- , 


proved habits of industry are observable among the people 
generally.’’ 


That is the Bermudas. I next read from a re- 


port made from Lieutenant Governor Shortland | 


to Governor Hincks, dated the 16th day of June, 
1856, and written from Tobago. He says, in this 
report: 

** Your Excellency submits to me the question relative to 
the employment of the negro population not engaged in the 
culture of sugar— whether they are industrious, or, as rep- 
resented to be the case in some colonies, abandoned to sloth- 
ful habits, and content with the mere necessaries of life.’ 
The negroes of this island cannot be termed slothful or aban- 
doned ; they bear the character of being orderly and well- 
disposed, and, I believe, deservedly so. The black and 
colored classes have acquired a considerable amount of 
property. Many have raised themselves to the position of 
lessees of sugar estates, and a spirit of emulation seems to 
be on the increase. I am aware of offers having been made 
to proprietors by the negroes to rent estates, and. to repair 
the works at their own cost; indeed,in one instance, three 
negroes have taken the lease of an abandoned sugar works, 


eral other instances might be adduced of equal enterprise. 
I am not, however, prepared to say that the negro, as a 


class, can be called industrious, in the true sense attached || 


He is not fond of continuous labor.’ 


This is what the Governor says, and in that, I 
would add, he is not singular: 


to the word. 


** But, when working for himself, taking the average of | 


a year, performs a considerable quantity of work. When 


working for hire, he gives his employers the smallest quan- | 


tity he finds will be submitted to. The struggle, too, never 
ceases ; he must be constantly urged forward, or he would 
failto work. Nevertheless, I am induced to extend to him 


| a decided preference over all other laborers for general pur- 


poses in a tropical climate.”’ 
I next read from the report of the Colonial Sec- 


| retary to Lieutenant Governor Shortland, dated | 


June 5, 1856, and some memoranda attached 
thereto, I believe by the stipendiary magistrate. 
Speaking still of the Island of Tobago, he says: 


** The fact that a great majority of the negro popu lation 
—whether plantation laborers or otherwise—have, since 


| emancipation, left the plantation negro-houses, and ac- 


| slothful habits. 


quired comfortable residences of their own, may be taken 
as prima facie evidence that they are industrious and sav- 
ing. No man, contented with the mere necessities of life, 
will work, and save up money to buy a piece of land and 
erect a house, and pay the taxes to which he thereby sub- 
jects himself. I have been upwards of twenty years in 
Tobago, and I deny that its peasantry are abandoned to 
| assert, on the contrary, that a more in- 
dustrious class does not exist in this world—at least when 
working for themselves. I see no reason, either, for em- 
ployers on estates to find fault. In the face of our taxation, 


| *8d.?a day is not a very remunerative wage to laborers 





whose employers in Great Britain are comparatively un- 
taxed forthe produce which they extract from Tobago. Bet- 
ter wages will procure an increase of work. A minimum 
of wages naturally purchases a minimum in return, and 
prompts the peasantry to labor for themselves rather than 
for their employers.”’ 


The next isa report from Antigua, another of 
the British West India islands. I read from a 


dispatch from Governor Hamilton to the Right | 


Honorable H. Labouchere. Governor Hamilton 
says: 

‘** Although there has been a great diminution in the value 
of tropical produce, and the labor of the plantation culti- 
vation has proved in various years unremunerative, yet, 


| upon the whole, the success of the ee by free labor, 


ot the valuable staple commodities of the West Indies, in 
well peopled colonies, is demonstrated by the results pro- 
duced in this island, as well as in the neighboring island of 
Barbadoes ; and experience has sufficed to convince the 
public mind that there is no sufficient cause for despondency 
in the agricultural condition of the West Indian colonies.’’ 

Here is another colony, not one of the West 
Indies; but one in which the experiment of the 
abolition of slavery has been made—Mauritius. 
What I am about to read is taken from a report 
of Governor Higginson, dated May 13, 1856. He 
says: 


* Our sugar crop, for the past year, reached one hundred 


and two thousand tons, and that now about being reaped 
promises to be still more abundant. Should the season con- 
tinue as favorable as it has hitherto been, the coming crep 
may be estimated at not less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons—about double that ex edin 1850; and as 
large tracts of cultivable land still lie unreclaimed, only 
awaiting the hand of the husbandman, provided nothing 
oecurs to obstruct the steady influx of imm t labor, it 
is hardly possible to estimate the limit of ucing power 
attainable within another five years.”’ 
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Senate. 


These are all official documents sent to the House 
of Commons by the Governors of those islands 


But I have a later and a more minute authority 
Last year, in 1858, a gentleman residing in Bostoy, 


addressed a series of queries to Governor Hincks 
Governor of the five Windward Islands; and | 
will read you an extract from his answer: 


“ GovernMENT House, Baruanoes, January 9, 1858 

“My peak Sir: I willingly comply with your request 
that I should communicate to you the opinions whieh j 
have formed as to the results of the abolition of slavery jy 
the British West Indies, as well in their bearing on the 
civilization of the emancipated classes, as on the general 
I do this the more readily, bs. 
cause, being thoroughly persuaded that most erroneous 
opinions on this important subject prevail generally, orp 


| in Europe and America, I think that every possible assis. 


ance should be given to those who take the trouble to jn. 


| quire into the actual condition of these colonies. 


“The errors to which I shall more especially advert, are 
first, the assertion that slave labor is cheaper than free. 
Secondly, the charge of habitual indolence advanced against 
the creoles of African descent, which has led, it is alleged 
to the abandonment of the sugar estates, and the consequent 
ruin of the proprietors. 

* On the first point, namely, the comparative cost of free 
and slave labor, I believe that litte if any difference of opin. 
ion prevails among the proprietors of this island. It is, how- 
ever, much to be regretted that the West Indian planters 


| have more than once, since the period of emancipation, 
| made formal complaints to the Imperial Parliament, founded 


on their inabitity to compete in the production of sugar by 


| free labor with the slave labor of foreign countries. 


“The object of the complainants doubtless was to obtain 


; | a continuance of th otective i , i for- 
and have repaired both the mill and the boiling-house. Sev- || continuance of the protective duties then levied upon for 


eign sugars. I[ can, however, state with confidence, that 


| many who at one time held the opinion that the increased 





production of sugar in Cuba was to be attributed to the 
cheapness of slave labor, have long since discovered their 
error. For my own part, I entertain no doubt that the pro- 
ductiveness of Cuba is to be mainly attributed to its rich 
Virgin soil, on which ratooning can be carried on for many 


| years with little labor. Land in that island is abundant and 
|| cheap, and labor is in great demand for clearing and pre- 
a * . * 


paring it for cultivation.’’ * 

* As tothe relative cast of slave and free labor in this 
colony, [ can supply you with facts, in which the most im- 
plicit reliance may be placed. They have been furnished 
to me by the proprietor of an estate containing three hun- 
dred acres of land, and situated at a distance of about 
twelve miles from the shipping port. The estate referred 


| to produced during slavery equal on an average to one hun- 


dred and forty hogsheads of sugar of the present weight, and 
required two hundred and thirty slaves. It is now worked 
by ninety free laborers—sixty adults and thirty under six- 
teen years of age. Its average product during the last seven 
years has been one hundred and ninety-four hogsheads.” 


In slavery, 230 slaves produced 140 hogsheads, 
and after emancipation 90 free laborers produced 
194 hogsheads. Again: 


* The average of pounds of sugar to each laborer during 
slavery was 1,043 pounds, and during freedom, 3,664 pounds. 
To estimate the cost of slave labor, the value of 230 slaves 
must be ascertained,”’ &c. 


Another extract from the same letter. He 
says: 

*<T shall now vroceed to the consideration of the com- 
plaint against the creoles of African descent, that they are 
indolent, and that they have abandoned the sugar planta- 
tions. This is a subject involved in much greater difficulty 
than the one on which I have already treated. I admit that 
the planters generally, in several of the British colonies, 
would vehemently maintain the correctness of the charge. 
[ am, however, bound to affirm that, after a most patient 
investigation, [ have been unable to arrive at such a con- 
clusion. There is no doubt that the condition of the labor- 
ing classes ought to be worse in Barbadoes than in any ol 
the other colonies. In Barbadoes, land is exorbitantly dear, 
being worth, in small quantities, from four to six hundred 
dollars per acre. Wages are from ten pence to one shilling 
per day, as I have already stated. There are only five 
working days in the week, except during crop time. With 
all these disadvantages, the small proprietors in this is!and 
holding less than five acres of land, increased, in sixteen 
years, from about eleven hundred to three thousand five 
hundred and thirty-seven. I doubt much whether such 2 
proof of industrious habits could be furnished with regard 
to a similar class of laborers in any other country in the 
world. I adduce the above remarkable fact to prove that 
in this island there has been no want of industry on the part 
of the creoles of African descent. I think that in those col- 
onies in which the sugar estates have been partially aban- 
doned, we must look to other causes than the indolence of 
the laborers.”? 


Again: 

‘* With regard to the condition of the African race, I can 
answer your queries with unmixed satisfaction, and wilh 
the conviction that there will be little, if any, difference of 
opinion among well-informed persons on that subject. The 
improvement which has taken place in the religious condi- 
tion of the people of all classes, and the progress of educa- 
tion, is quite equal to what could reason: ly have been 
expected. The creoles are advancing rapidly in civiliza- 
tion. 

That is the opinion of Governor Hincks, dated 
this year, of the state of things in the Island of 
Barbadoes. [ now wish to show you that, in other 
respects than the mere physical one, this exper!- 
ment has not been a failure. I read froma letter 
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I have heard nothing in modern times equal to it | or how just, were the arguments by which it was || ists and prevails. There it is 


Acquisition of Cuba—Mr. Hale. 
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\ that we seek ay, 
in absurdity, except this attempt to liftthe Demo- | advocated. ‘There is to be the same cry always, || demand and require expansion. and 


cratic party out of the slough of despond, in 1860. 
I have read the President’s arguments; “7, are 
not new. When I read this report I coul 


but be struck with the similarity of some of the | 


arguments, to those that were used in Congress 
en a former occasion, some fifteen years ago. I 
allude to the annexation of Texas. 


Mr. President, you have forgotten, I venture | 


to say, the arguments by which that measure was 
carried through Congress. | had almost forgotten 
them myself; but I have been refreshing myself 
on that subject. I have lately read a letter pub- 
lished by a distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi—he is not one now, but was one in former 
days—in which he undertakes toargue the annex- 
ation of ‘Texas; and I will tell you what the 
grounds upon which he put it were, and I com- 
mend that letter to gentlemen; they should goand 
read it. In the first place, he said it was a great 
abolition measure, and would tend to the rapid 
extinetion of slavery in the United States. Said 


Mr. Walker, in a letter addressed to the citizens | 
of Carrollton, I think it was, in Kentucky, if 


‘Texas should be reannexed—why do not Senators 
put that re on to Cuba ?—slavery would be abol- 
ished in Delaware in ten years, in Maryland in 
twenty, andWt would have been very much less- 
ened and decreased in Virginia. Texas was to be 
the outlet by which slavery, by the law of polit- 
ical gravitation, was to slide off through Texas 
into Central America, where there was no preju- 
dice against color, and there the colored man was 
to be elevated and was to create a new condition 
for hrmself, snch as the blacks have acquired in 
the West Indies, according to the report of the 
Governor. That was one of the reasons then 
given for the annexation of Texas, and your 
northern Democracy, which at that time—I will 
not speak of the present; I hope they have im- 


proved—were ready to do anything you asked, | 


if you only gave them something by which, if 
they could not deceive others, they might them- 
selves, caught it up, and the Democratic party in 
my own State resolved that they were in favor of 


that it is necessary in a military point of view. || 


Why is Cuba so necessary in a military point of 


not | view? What can Cuba do towards protecting the | 


mouth of the Mississippi? I believe the passage | 


on the east side of the island to the capes of Flor- 
ida is something like eighty miles. The fleets of 


the world could go in there without the fortifica- | 


tions on either side molesting them. On the west- 
ern side, from Cubato Yucatan, | think the channel 
is sull wider—more than eighty milesacross. How 


| 


| 
| 


are you to protect and command the Gulf of Mex- | 
ico by owning this Island of Cuba, which has a | 


: . . . . | . 
channel eighty miles wide on each side of it, un- || accomplish the professe 


less you maintain a navy to doit? Mr. Jefferson, | 
when he, in the quotation which is made by the | 


committee, undertook to recommend receiving || 
Cuba into our Union, he said we should imme- | 
diately erect a column on the southernmost limits 


of Cuba, and inscribe on it that it was to be the 
ne plus ultra to us in that direction—seeming to 
admit that if we took Cuba we were going as far 
as it could possibly be justifiable to go on any 


condition, and that we were to erecta monument |! 


when we got to Cuba to proclaim to all the world, 
through all time, that our avarice and our lust for 
dominion and for empire were satiated, at least in 
that direction, and that we were to go no further. 

3ut there was another part of Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinion, in which he says: 


** We should then have only to include the north in our | 


Confederacy ; which would be, of course, in the first war ; 
and we should have such an empire for liberty as she has 
never surveyed since the creation.’’ 

Well, sir, I have had occasion more than once 
or twice, to speak about this north side of the 
Union. Mr. Jefferson thoughtit necessary to throw 
thatin, when he suggested the acquisition of Cuba, 
He said that, after we had got Cuba, all we should 
want was to take in the north. I believe when 
the reannexation of Texas was proposed, that the 
reannexation of Oregon was thrown in as a sop 
for the North. Well, sir, we reannexed Texas; 
but what became of Oregon? There is a north to 
this country, and, if we are to have annexation, 


the annexation of Texas because it would add || why in the name of geographical necessities do 


more free than slave States to the Union, and they | 


we not ever look north? Here we have a great 


| 


I think Ido no injustice to the truth of history 
when I say that if slavery were to be abolished 
in Cuba, and the experiment which has been tried 

_in the British West India islands were trie 
Spanish islands, and the experiment sho 
ceed beyond the most ardent expectations of the 
most warm-hearted philanthropist; if the chain 
should be stricken from the bondman; I belieye 
the same Administration which to-day seeks 
Cuba at an expense of $100,000,000, would give 
$100,000,000 rather than take it. They would 
not have it. - Nobody expects that this bill wil] 

object. Spain, in the 
most solemn manner in which she could speak 
in the most emphatic Janguage in which she could 
give utterance to her feelings on this subject, has 
told you that, so far from being willing to sell, so 
far from being willing to negotiate, she will look 
| upon the very proposition as offensive, and she 
has the right todo so. But, whether she has q 
| right to do so or not, if such be the fact, if such 
| be the temper, and such the disposition of Spain, 
that she looks upon the proposition as offensive, 
| then, I say, if you make the proposition, instead 
of hastening, you will retard the consummation 
of this measure. 


din the 
uld 8uc- 





The true theory, Mr. President, of all this, is 
| given in this South Carolina paper. The annex- 
ation of Cuba is to be the great war cry of the 
| Democratic party in the coming campaign. That 
_ is to be the issue with which they are to go be- 
_ fore the people. That is to be the extraordinary 
| expedient that is to be resorted to in the coming 
| campaign, in order to deceive, delude, and mislead 
| the people of this country. Sir, itis one of the 
omens of the time, and it is one of the indications 
of the time, from which I take courage. This 





| party that misrules the country, that squanders 
| our Treasury, that in times past reduced us to 
| bankruptcy, feels that it is in a situation in which 
| an appeal to thé popular intelligence cannot com- 
| mand the popular approbation. They have made 
| these appeals in times past. In 1844, they had 
| Texas. In 1848 they had no political watchword, 
| and they went to the bottom. Subsequently some 





| new scheme was to be devised, and they under- 


had the authority of Mr. Walker for it. He said | empire bounding us on the north from the Atlan- || took to save the Union, and they saved the Union. 


it would entirely abolish slavery in Delaware in || tic to the Pacific. 


ten years, finish it in Maryland in twenty, and 


of our population 


make awfut inroads in Virginia. Well, sir, (Mr. | fortifications and the vessels of the most power- 


Mason in the chair,] you can state how much it 
has done in Virginia on that subject. 


There was another argument, and 1 almost | 


stagger with credulity when I repeatit, but I find 
it all in Mr. Walker’s letter. It was necessary to 


preserve the tariff. Yes,sir,the appeal was made | 


to the manufacturers of the New England and 
middle States, that the annexation of Texas was 
necessary to preserve the tariff. They found out 
how efficacious it was in that respect. That prob- 


lem was demonstrated sooner than will be the | 


other one of how long it will take to abolish 
slavery in Virginia. 


The third argument used by Mr. Walker for | 


the annexation of Texas, was that it was neces- | 


sary ina aay point of view; and what do you 
suppose that mi on coos of view was? 

it was necessary to deft 

preserve the Union. Mr. Walker said if Texas 
were not annexed there would be a southern con- 


hat | 
nd New Orleans, and to | 


ful nation on earth. 
yaign of 1848, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency slept right under British guns. There 
was only a river that divided the city in which he 
dwelt from the great force of the British Empire. 
Well, Sir, we have never turned our thoughts that 
way. Whatis the reason? Gentlemen will not 
admit that the reason we look to Cuba and neg- 
lect Canada, is that Spain is feeble and Britain 
strong. They will not admit that; though I very 
much fear that the world will suspect it. 

Now, | ask gentlemen if there is a geograph- 
ical necessity for our expansion, let us go north. 
We have gone south long enough; we have taken 
Florida; we have bought Louisiana; we have re- 
annexed Texas, and we have divided Mexico; 
but on the north our history has been directly the 
reverse. Whenthere is the greatest and most 
powerful nation on earth owning rivers which run 
into the very center of our continent, penetrating 


federacy, the Union would be dissolved, New | into some ofthe most densely settled and wealthy 


Orleans would be at the mercy of any foe that | 


would come to take it. Those were the argu- 
ments. The annexation of Texas was to prepare 
for the extinction of slavery, it was necessary to 
preserve the tariff, to protect New Orleans, and 
cvver the land with blessings. We gotit. An- 
other prediction Walker ventured upon to man- 
ufacturers was this: if Texas should be reannexed 
to the United States, in ten years there was to be 
more cotton manufactured in the United States 
than there was in Great Britain. That was an- 
other of the consequences to flow from its annex- 
ation. 

Well, sir, the Democratic party listened to these 
arguments. 1 did not, and I got turned out of 
doors for not listening. The measure was con- 
summated,and consummated, too, by the votes 
of the northern Democracy, and now they have 
history left to tell them how true, how specious, 


parts of our country, why is it that the views of | 


our statesmen, who give direction to our energies 


|, and administer to this great national taste for ex- 
| mr have never turned their eyes north? 
Ww 





| 


| 


i 


j 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| 


hy is it that, when we come to the north side 
of the continent, instead of annexing We have 
been cutting off? If the outlet of the Mississippi 


Why, sir, during the cam- | 


1 
i 
| 








We have the most dense part || By the compromise of 1852, they undertook to 
ing within cannon shot of the || save themselves, and they did. 


ell, sir, these 
| things have run out; saving the Union will not do 
_ any longer; Texas is annexed, and some extraor- 
| dinary means and measures must be adopted to 
| throw into the political campaign a watchword 
| upon which the changes are to be rung, and that 
| in the present instance is the acquisition of Cuba. 
No man in his senses supposes that we can get 
|it. Every man who looks at it dispassionately 
, and calmly, is obliged, as | believe, upon his con- 
| science, to say that the passage of this bill will 
| postpone and retard instead of accelerating this 
| measure. 

For myself, I should be willing to take Cuba; 
| I should be willing that this country might ex- 
| pand; I have no objection to its expansion indefi- 
_nitely; but I desire that it may be done on just, 
| honorable, honest, and patriotic principles. 


|| want no deception, and I want no humbug about 
| it, 


I want nothing of this sort thrown into the 
| political canvass for a watchword with which to 
appeal to popular prejudice and popular clamor, 
| when the real object that is to be attained is not 
the one which appears palpably upon the face 
| of the bill. I assume that from the fact, that 
| since this bill has been talked of, and before it 
| was introduced, we received the most positive 
assurances that we could not effect that which 
_ the bill proposes to effect. ns 
| _ I desire to say further, that while I am willing 


was so necessary to the great West fifty years || that the country should expand, and desire that 
ago, why is it that the outlet to the St. Lawrence | it should expand, I am not willing that it shall 


is not necessary for us now? The commerce,| expand continually in one direction, and for the 


that comes down those lakes now, is vastly, im- || annexation of countries in which the institution 


measurably greater than the commerce of the 
West when we purchased Louisiana so many 
years ago, No, sir, that is not the course of 
things; that is not the direction which things take. 
The necessities of our annexation and our ex- 

nsion are always in one direction, and it so 

appens that that is always and exactly in that 
direction where a particular local institation ex- 


| of American slavery exists. I desire not to in- 
terfere with the just rights of any State of this 


fit to keep up and maintain. I never have; | am 


| Union in regard to any institution she may see 
1 


willing that they may have it. I have said it be- 
fore, and I say it now. If it is a blessing, let 
| them bless themselves with it; if it is a curse, let 
| them stagger under it; but I am not willing to 
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Acquisition of Cuba—Mr, Hale. Senste. 


extend the boundaries of this.country for the ex- | They are willing that she shall have it, if she could || our national Executive tells her she has, when 
press purpose of bringing into this Confederacy || hold it; but she cannot, and we will not let her || the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
rerritories, islands, and States, whose great and || call upon anybody else to help her; and when the || tions tells her she has, just claims against this 
controlling merit, moving the measure, is that ripe apple falls, we will take it. That is the mo- || Government in that behalf, we certainly cannot 
they are Slave States, slave territories, and slave || rality of the whole thing. | complain of her if she assumes that they are so. 
islands. ; || Now, sir, let me characterize the measure as it Looking upon this measure in that light, f am 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr, Toomss] says || presents itself tomy mind. Itisagigantic scheme || opposed to it—utterly, totally, and entirely op- 


that he is willing to leave the question of whatis || of national rapine. It looks to nothing else. This | posed to it. I want to hold out no inducements 
to be the character of the population of these || bill, if it has any effect, can only have the effect || to our people, or any part of them, to do anything 
islands, or these countries annexed, to the law || to debauch and corrupt the public mind and the |, that may have a tendency to shake or disturb, in 
that the people themselves may make; and he || public morals. It is to whet that keen appetite || the remotest degree, the hold which Spain has 
thought that it was a great piece of magnanimity || which, in years past, has been, in violation of our || upon this island. Necessity! Sir, necesaity is a 
in him, coming from the ** weaker section,”’ to || laws and our treaty obligations, fitting out expe- || stern law, and if it be so stern, l ask the minister- 
be willing to yield so much. Sir, [ can stand || ditions to go and seize upon Cuba. It is a great, || ing priests of necessity that sacrifice at her altar to 
irony as well as anybody; but | think, when a || gigantic appeal to our national avarice, to our | find some other territory, some other State, some 
southern gentleman gets up here and talks about || lust of power, of conquest, of aggression, by all other ietand than that offa weak nation, with which 
coming from the weaker section of the country, || means and by every means, to seize upon Cuba. || we are at peace, to satisfy this cormorant appetite 


itis putting it on a little too strong; it is a trope, || If we do not iu the letter countenance these things, || of political and geographical necessity. I would 


a figure, that I think is a little too heavy for a || in its spirit, and in its ultimate effect, it has that | that this country mightexpand and cover the conti- 
flight of rhetoric. ‘The weaker portion of the | 


he | ¢ |; meaning, and nothing else. The honorable Sen- || nent;1 would that the blessings of free government 

Union! 1am not going into the history of that || ator from Louisiana so treats it, and so I treat it. || might be coextensive with the continent; I would 

section, or of that portion of the Union, nor of || [tis an attempt to corrupt the public morals; to || that the American eagle, apa sey himself on the 
1 


this weak system. Saffice it to say that united; || call upon all that is base and selfish, and avari- || dome of this Capitol, might plume his wings fora 


uniting one section of the country as one man; || cious and grasping, in our national character, and || flight that should cover the continent; but Il would 


swallowing up all divisions, all parties, and all || urging them to a great tirade against our ancient || let him be the precursor, the ensign, of a higher 


sects; presenting a united, compact, impervious | ally, which alone of the nations of Europe, from |; civilization than that of the nations he has known. 
front, it dispenses the patronage of this nation, || the first oy of our national existence to the pres- || 1 would let our advent be heralded by no clanking 
aod, by that means, divides and cuts up and con- 1 


S up: n- || ent time, has preserved relations of amity, of | ofslave chains; but 1 would that the genius of our 
quers the North. That has been its history in || peace, and of concord, uninterrupted with us. |, Republic, whenit spreads itself over the continent, 
umes past. Of the future, I do not propose to When the message of the President was read, || should carry with it the light of ejvilization, of 
speak. When I hear a gentleman from that sec- || and we were told that our relations with Spain || Christianity, and of humanity. I would that it 
tion talk about coming from the weaker portion 


; were not what they should be, and he regretted || might be the precursor of ‘a higher and of a holier 
of the Union, I confess I feel as if he was doing || it, I thought I would look some years back, and || mission than spreading this institution of domes- 


anything else than addressing a sober, serious, || see some of the messages that for a few years |, tic slavery. It is time that we meet this question. 
and solemn argument to the Senate. No, sir; it |} past had been submitted to Congress, and see | It is idle to say it is a sectional or a local one. 
is the interest, the great interest, that makes war || how long this dissatisfactory state of things had || The reproach of introducing it cannot be charged 
and makes peace, buys territories and sells them, || existed. When I turned to the messages of the im- || upon me, nor upon those who act with me.. When 
puts up Presidents and pulls them down. || mediate predecessor of the President—President || I see the whole energies of the land, the whole 
What killed Martin Van Buren? What de- || Pierce—and read what he had stated to us upon | energies of the Government, devoted to one end, 
prived him of the nomination of the Democratic || our relations with Spain, I found that President || one aim, and one purpose, and that purpose sub- 
party in 18447 Why, he had demonstrated that || Pierce congratulated the country—upon what ? '| servient to the interest, the protection, the exten- 
it was constitutional to take Texas; but he said || That Spain had ceased her aggressions upon us? || sion, and the perpetuity of this institution, I have 
that while Texas was in a state of open war with || That Spain had taken off her hand from molest- || a right to call upon the people to pause, to hesi- 
Mexico, he did not think it would be exactly right || ing our commerce, and interfering with our rights || tate, to strip off disguises, and look at measures 
to annex her, and that we could not do it consist- || in the Mediterranean? No, sir; but President || as they really are. 
ently with our treaty obligations. Well, sir, the || Pierce congratulated the country that he was en- Now, sir, without preparation, and without 
history of Mr. Van Buren is well known. He || abled to announce to them that no lawless bands || much coherence, I have delivered to you some of 
stood no chance after that. But I want to show || had fitted out expeditions within our shores dur- || the objections which I entertain to this measure. 
the manner in which the argument was met. ‘The || ing the past year, and made these unauthorized || I do not confine myself to the time, nor the mode, 
argument was met in this wise: When we annex || expeditions against Spain. |; nor the manner of doing it. 1 am against the 
Texas, although she is at war with Mexico, we Sir, when the history of the connection, and of || thing itself. It is not an objection to me that you 
are at peace with Mexico, and if we take Texas, || the manner in which the treaties between Spain || want todo it now. I do not believe itis a ripe 
she will be a part of us, and at peace with Mex- || and the United States have been observed, shall || apple, and if it is a ripeapple, l believe that it is 
ico; and then, if war ensues Mexico will have to || be considered, I tell you that, in the scale of na- || an apple of which the poet sung, of which it was 
begin it, because thy. United States and Mexico || tional honor, and in the observance of treaty stip- || said the mortal taste brought death into the world, 
are at peace. We had.a war with Mexico, and || ulations, and of a jealous regard of national fame, || and all our woes. I believe that the history of 
the great burden of the message of Mr. Polk, || we shall have nothing to boast of in the compar- || Spanish civilization upon this continent is not 
after the war commenced, was to satisfy us that || ison. It will be found that our aggressions upon || such as to make us very ambitious and very de- 
war commenced by the act of Mexico. I sup- || Spain, some of them national, some of them pri- || sirous of incorporating a whole State of that class 
ose if we were to follow out the suggestion made || vate, have been ten-fold more than anything we || of population into our midst. Though I would 
y the honorable Senator from Louisiana, which || have had occasion to complain of from Cuba. || extend religious liberty to everybody, I would 
looks like anything but purchase, and were totake || You will find that.we have sent, in time of pro- || throw no impediments in the way of any man’s 
Cuba by force, and Spain should undertake to || found peace, our armies into the national prov- || faith or infidelity; he may believe or disbelieve 
resent it, it would be said the war commenced by || inces of Spain, and we have, by treaty, made lib- || what he pleases; yet I have a right, and it is my 
the act of Spain. eral stipulations for the payment of the damages, || duty as a member of the Senate, to look at the 
In the report—no, I think it was in the speech |} which were unauthorized, which nothing in the |) question of the religious faith of a whole people, 
of the honorable Senator from Louisiana—it is || treaties required at our hands. There is pending | if 1 believe that that faith is calculated to exert 
evident he looks beyond this bill. He under- || upon your Calendar to-day, a private bill reported || an influence adverse to the best interests of our 
stands its spirit. He is not confined to the letter. || by my honorable colleague from the Committee || country. Sir, I believe that a republican govern- 
He knows that the letter is a mere humbug; there || on Claims, by which it will appear that we are || ment can only be maintained, and successfully 
is nothing in it; he looks beyond it; and he says || to-day indebted to the assignees of claimants for || maintained, onthe principle of Protestant liberty. 
that we must say to Spain, that we will extend || the interest, upon the damages that we thus in- || While I would give the fullest latitude to every 
the same aid to Cuba, when she undertakes to || flicted upon Spain, or Spanish subjects, some forty || man to believe or disbelieve, to worship or nJt, 
assert her independence, that France extended to || years ago. ‘Those claims are yet unadjusted and || as he pleases, | have the right, and I cannot right- 
us in our great revolutionary struggle. I thank || unpaid. There may have been, and doubtless || fully subject myself-to the imputation of injus- 
the honorable Senator for the manliness and the || have been, many things that we have hada right || tice and unfairness, to look into that question. 
candor with which he strips off the paltry dis- || to complain of im the conduct of the authorities || When it is proposed to add a whole people, if 1 
guises with which this poor bill undertakes to || of Cuba in regard to some of our merchantmen; || think that i religious faith they have amongst 
dress up this scheme, and tells you what we look || but I believe that in regard to the mannerin which || them is so believed and so practiced and so es- 
at. Itis Cuba; it is inevitable; and we will de- || we have been treated by Spain, when these mat- || tablished among them, that it will exert a delete- 
clare to the Cubans, ‘‘ go on, declare yourselves || ters have been brought home to the cognizance of || rious influence, I will not, by my consent, receive 
independent; if you can achieve your independ- | the Spanish Government, we have no right to || them into our midst. 
ence, we will admit. you into the Confederacy; || complain. ThoughI do not sympathize with the Sir, itis that religion that, to-day, has prevented 
and if youcannot, we will help you.’’ ‘Thatis the || chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations || in a great degree the success of institutions of free 
meaning of it. In one of the dispatches of one of || in the statement which he makes, yet the chair- || government in Mexico. It is adverse to what | 
our Secretaries, Marcy or Buchanan, or some of || man of the Committee on Foreign Relations has || believe is essentially necessary to our growth, 
that latter-day class of politicians, they undertake || stated to you, more than once this session, that || our progress, and our highest interests, and that 
to say that the United States will never seize Cuba || Spain does seeps, and rightfully complains, of || is Protestant liberty. Let me tell you, sir, and 


while in possession of Spain, and will never allow || the conduct of this nation, in not making the rep- || I think I will not be controverted when 1 make 
anybody else to have the island. They admit, || aration to her which is provided in a bill which 


and the whole argument is based on the assump- || he introduced. I do notbelieve it. I do not be- 

















the assertion, that the history of modern times, 


i the history of civil liberty, is the history of Prot- 
ion, that. Spain is too weak to hold on to Cuba. || lieve that Spain has any such claim; but when || estant liberty; and the struggle of civil liberty 
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has been the struggle of Protestant liberty. The 
genius of a free government requires the genius 
of a Protestant religion. I am willing that the 
Cubans shall have any faith they please. I am 
willing when they come here, they shall profess 
any faith they please; but when the proposition 
is made to annex them, ! claim the right, in look- 
ing at the question in all its aspects, to look at it 
in that. 

Then, sir, from every point in which I can look 
at this question, I do not consider the acquisition 
of Cuba desirable; and I do not believe that, at the 
present time, even if it were desirable, the meas- 
ure which is proposed is one likely to effect it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, [understand that my friend 
from Kentucky does not wish to go on now, but 
would prefer to go on in the morning; and as | 
have a few words to say, I willsay them now. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I will yield 
to an explanation, certainly, if it is understood 
that I am entitled to the floor in the morning; if 
not, | will go on now. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The period of the session 
is so late, and so many gentlemen desire to be 
heard upon this subject, that it will evidently be 
impossible for any of us to have an opportunity 
to speak more than once, and therefore, if any 
gentleman who has not spoken desires the floor 
now for the purpose of expressing his views, I 
will very cheerfully yield; but, if not, I do desire 
now, on the spur of debate, to say something in 
reply both to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and the Senator from Kentucky who spoke this 
morning. While I have the beok by me, I wish 
first to revert to the lamentable failure made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire in his effort to 
controvert the facts which | adduced. ‘The Sen- 
ator began by saying that he would show us that 
the testimony in selation to the success of the 
emancipation scheme in the West India colonies 
was notall on one side. He had later testimony 
which he proceeded to develop to the Senate. I 
had applied myself to the Library for the later 
volumes of these parliamentary papers, but found 
myself anticipated by other gentlemen—no doubt 
the Senator from New Hampshire may have been 
one; and L have, therefore, not had an opportunity 
of refreshing my memory with reference to the 

exact passages which would be most apt to dem- 
onstrate the truth of the proposition that I laid 
down the other day; that is to say, that the eman- 
cipation experiment made by the English and the 
French with their West India colonies is an ad- 
mitted total, disastrous, irreparable failure. I take 
the very volume from which the Senator just 

noted, and | find the proof of what I said. 1 will 
follow his own quotation, and give some passages 
on the very pages from which he read, showing 
the condition of that population to be now, just 
what I stated the other day, that it was in 1850, 
1852, and 1855. 


| over to the East Indies to find something by which 
he could rebut the statistics that I read to the Sen- 


| large tracts of cultivable land still lie unreclaimed, only 


|| condition of the inhabitants ? 


First, in relation to the condition of Jamaica. || 


What is the state of the population there ? 
very writer of the report to which the Senator has | 
alluded, quotes the same article from the West- 
minster Review, which I spoke of on a former 
oceasion. He speaks of certain specimens of ag- | 
ricultural products of Jamaica, which were ex- | 


hibited at some European expositions of indus- | 


try, and says: 


“*] fearit cannot be denied that our capabilities are, at 
present, limited to the production of specimens only ; that 
we can produce pints of our starches, and blocks of our 


woods; but we are powerless for _ eae development || 


of the wealth which these samples indicate, simply from the | 
same cause which has partly contributed to the downfall of | 


ae a sugar plantation, namely, the want of available | 
abor.’’ 


This same report goes on again to indorse and 


| 
| 


renew the recommendation that the authorities of || General of the Windward Islands. 


the colonies should endeavor to get the free ne- 
groes of the United States to come out there, and | 


teach British free negroes industry and energy. | 
The same writer says: 


“Tt ought therefore to be an object ofthe highest import- | sup 


The |} 


| 





ance in a country like this, whose staple productions have i 


been declining for years past, that every effort should be || the subject, has published a small work, in which allusion 


made to introduce into it a class of settlers who may be 

reasonably expected to devote themselves to those various | 
branehes of industry, the value and importance of which | 
have been se highly distinguished in the recent competition | 
of our ts with the industry of the worid; and it is | 
with to these resources that every well-wisher to | 





| only too many such in this community ?”? 


| piolence are not uncommon. It is little more than two s 
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minster Review respecting the advantages to be derived | 
from an emigration of the colored people of America. 

“Tf ithe true that they are sober and industrious, steadily 
advancing in wealth and social improvements, supporting 
from their own resources charitable and religious institu- | 


tions, exercising most of the handicraft arts, desirous of ed- || 


ucation and instruction, and possessing the elements of civil 
respectability, they could not fail to diffuse over this island 
the qualities which are so required toimprove the condition 
of our native population, and at the same time remove some 
of the obstacles and difficulties which at present discourage 
all enterprise on this island. 


** In conclusion, I beg to remark that there is no change, || 


that I can perceive, which requires any remarks from me on 
the subjects of education, the progress of agriculture, and 
the state of crime in the district of St. Andrew. 
**T have, &c. D. EWART, 
“ Stipendiary Magistrate. 
“ Hoen W. Austin, Esq., Governor's Secretary.” 


That is the state of things in Jamaica now. 
Next, let us take up Antigua. In the very vol- 
ume from which the Senator read, I find the fol- | 
lowing: 

‘<I fear that there is too good evidence of increase in the | 
number of minor offenses, and the calendar of the court of | 


Queen’s Bench exhibits no diminution in the catalogue of | 
graver breaches of the law. 


“[ have before adverted to the differences of opinion || 


which exist on this subject, under the head of jails and | 
prisoners; but, after weighing the testimony dispassionate- 


some time a tendency to such an increase, which has now 
been swollen to a magnitude which can scarcely be ac- 
counted for by assigning the alleged strictness of the magis- 
tracy as the reason. Chief Justice Sir Robert Horsford has 
ably and perseveringly insisted on attention to this subject, | 
in his addresses from time to time to the grand jury. He | 
entertains a settled conviction that the evil does exist; | 
and, viewed in connection with other circumstances in the 
social condition of the community, there is nothing which 
foreibly opposes this belief. What can be expected but plun- 
derand depredation, with their concomitants, from youths of 
nomadic habits who have no settled abode ; who are not to be 
found for two weeks, in some cases scarcely for two days, in 
the same part of the island ; and there are, unfortunately, 


So much for that colony. Let us see how the 
next flourishes—the Mauritius. The Senator went 


ate the other day. The Senator read us the sta- 
tistics of the sugar crop; the sugar crop was in- | 
creasing, and this report shows it; but it says that 
the increase is due to the number of emigrants 
imported, and asks for more importations to keep 
it up, and then depicts the population as it is: 


** Our sugar crop, for the past year, reached one hundred 
and two thousand tons, and that now about being reaped 
promises to be still more abundant. Should the season con- 
tinue as favorable as it has hitherto been, the coming crop 
may be estimated at not less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons, about double that exported in 1850; and as 


awaiting the hand of the husbandman, provided nothing oc- 
curs to obstruct the steady influx of immigrant labor, it is 
hardly possible to estimate the limit of producing power at- 
tainable within another five years.”’ 


All these immigrants can be worked up as *‘ raw 
material’? into sugar, no doubt; but what is the 


** Material prosperity doubtless conduces immeasurably 
to the contentment and happiness of a people; but the 
influence of moral and social advancement is even more 
appreciable. I lament my inability to affirm that these have 
advanced with equal rapidity, or to speak with similar con- 
fidence of future amelioration. There is, nevertheless, a 
manifest and growing improvement perceptible amongst the 
masses, both creole and Indian, encouraging the expecta- 
tion that the measures now being taken for the extension 
of education, and the more active efforts made for their 
spiritual enlightenment, may slowly, perhaps, but surely, 
rescue the rising generation, at least, from the ignorance | 
and superstition by which their fathers have been degraded.”’ 


So, the whole of this improvement consists in 
a hope that they will do better for the future— 
there is nothing done yet. Mr. President, I might 
repeat to a very considerable extent these quota- 
tions. I will only give one more. I will take one 
of the islands under the jurisdiction of the corre- 
spondent of the National Era—this Governor 
I read from 
the report of Mr. President Seymour to the Gov- 
ernor in Chief, dated Nevis, April 10, 1856. Let 
us see what he says in this report: 
** Much has been said and written of late respecting the | 


posed increase of crime in some of these islands, and | 
the late chief justice of Nevis, who took a gloomy view of 


is made to our criminal statistics. It is true thal crimes of 


since the President of the Council was murdered in broad | 
doylight in the -place : another murder and execution 
followed some short time afterwards ; and, still more re- 
cently, the rejoicings of this last new year’s day were disturbed 
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struction of ahouse. Cases of stabbing occurred ibeeee 
at one time that it was not easy to get a conviction In, the 
negro jury, (all the white men being then on the grand jun 

however clear the evidence might be. The jurors thousis 
the sentences awarded by the court too severe, and dete rt r 
ined to acquit the prisoners. To prevent the entire escape 


| of the offenders, some cases of cutting and wounding were 


| disposed of by the magistrates like common assaults, jy a 


summary way. Crime had become a sort of epidemic / 
time, and fresh cases of violence were hooea ee daily. ne 


| state of things has now become more healthy, and there 


| Nevis.”? 


does, Antigua, 


| 
| 
} 
i 


are but two persons awaiting trial at the next s 


ess s 
which promise to be the lightest known for some ye. 


years in 


I have other places marked out here—Barba. 
obago, and other islands—by, | 
will not detain the Senate by reading them. This 
sir, is the evidence brought forward to prove that 
the picture which I read the other day from Brit. 
ish colonial authorities, of the condition of the 
British colonial possessions, was too highly col- 
ored, and all the evidence brought against it is q 
communication to the National Era, published jn 
Washington. That is all the evidence adduced 
against it. These official reports sustain every 
word that I uttered, and I think that the Senator 
has signally failed in his attempt to answer them, 

Mr. President, | desire now to say a few words 


ly, it appears to be a just conclusion, that there has been for || in answer to the remarks made by the honorable 


| Senator from Kentucky to-day—made with his 


usual ability and eloquence, and which I think 


ought not to go out to the country without some 


| comment. 


I shall proceed very rapidly to say a 
few words in reply to five or s1x topics he intro- 
duced. 

First, the first objection made was, that we 
ought not to offer proposals for the purchase of 
this island, because it is understood the Cubans 


| are unwilling to be sold; or, if not, that they have 





_sale of the human beings who inhabit it. 


at least no voice in the matter, so far as we can 
ascertain, and because Spain is unwilling to sell 
them. Ata subsequent period of the Senator’s 
remarks, he also spoke of the purchase and sale 
of the Cubans as if the annexation of that colony 
to the United States amounted to the purchase and 
Now, 
Mr. President, one of the glories of which the 
American people are the proudest is this—I stated 
it the other day, and I repeat it now: we make no 
subjects; we purchase no slaves; we compel no 
homage to our free institutions. All that we de- 
sire of Spain is the cession of her sovereignty 
over the island; but, when that sovereignty shall 
have been ceded, does any one here propose that 
we shall treat the Cubans as a purchased people? 
Does any one propose that we shall govern them 
as slaves? Or, is not the proposition, rather, that 
after we shall have bought from Spain her sover- 
eignty over the island, its population, having be- 
come freemen, shall govern themselves with all 
the rights of freemen; shall form their own insti- 
tutions, organize their own republican govern- 
ment, and then either remain an independent na- 
tion, under our protecting wing, until they shall 
have been tutored into a knowledge of those insti- 
tutions to which we were happily born, or, if the 
people prefer it, be admitted into this confedera- 
tion of independent States? Thatis the proposi- 
tion, the only proposition that is advocated upon 
this floor; and I submit to the honorable Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, it is hardly fair to treat this 
as a proposition for the purchase or sale of the 
Cubans. 

The next objection (and I have been astonished 
to hear grave Senators uttering this as serious) 
is, that it will create a national debt; and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, taking it for granted that the 
purchase-money would even go to the sum of 
$200,000,000, sees in that the germ of future em- 
barrassments for the Confederacy, and the origin 
of a public debt, which will reduce us to the po- 
sition of the ancient kingdoms of Europe. Now, 
Mr. President, what is the amount of debt to be 
incurred, even supposing the honorable Senator s 


calculation of the sum required for the purchase 


to be correct to its fullest extent? Two hundred 
million dollars. Well, sir, it is a large sum when 


spoken of -by individuals; and yet if the people 
of this country will submit but for twelve months 
to the taxation which has weighed on Cuba for 
years, and which will continue to weigh on her 
for years to come, they will raisea sum more than 
double, or very near! 
The population of 


double, these ,000,000. 
e whole lela of Cuba is 
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but one million five hundred thousand; our pop- 


ylation is thirty million, speaking in round num- 
bers; we have twenty times her population, and 
vet her people are subjected to exactions amount- 
ing to over twenty million dollars per annum. 
That ratio of taxation, if levied on our people, 
would produce, in twelve months, more than 
four hundred million dollars; in six months would 


puy the island; and yet we are told that it will || 


over-tax the energies and paralyze the future of 
this great country to purchase the island, when 
the submission of our people for six months alone 


to the rate of taxation which is perpetual with | 
them, will suffice for the purchase of the entire 


fee-simple. ; 

Why, Mr. President, talk to us, when a great 
national object like this is in view, of the cost of 
§200,000,000, even admitting that so extravagant 
asum could be thought of? Talk to us of the cost 
of 200,000,000 as something from which we are 
to recoil as the germ of a future national burden 
which the people will refuse tobear! Why, sir, 
collect the slightest and paltriest tax upon the rich 
commerce that pours past that very Miro castle 
which we are to purchase; the smallest contribu- 
tion upon that commerce will pay it ina very few 
years. Cuba herself will pay it for us. Cuba 
herself, in ten years, would pay back the whole 





amount at the present rate of taxation, and then | 


her people would be relieved forever from the ex- 
actions now imposed on them, 

I concede, Mr. President, that it is a matier of 
exceeding difficulty to fix asum in advance which 
is to form the basis of a bargain between a for- 


eign country and our own, for a cession of sov- | 


ereignty over a colonial possession; but I think 


I think that the time must come, when no volition 
will be left to Spain; when she will be compelled 


to sell; and I would have the President of the || 


Confederacy armed with the power to take ad- | 


vantage of the opportunity when it shall occur. 
We are asked why it is we wish to give the 


President of the United States control of this’sum || 
We respond by pointing to the ac- | 
quisition of Louisiana, and to the propositions || 
made for the treaty of peace with Mexico. The || 


in advance? 


honorable Senator from Kentucky admits the 
appropriateness of the citation of the Louisiana 
example, but says the circumstances were differ- 
ent. Ay, sir, the circumstances were different; 


but who can look into the future for six months || 


only, and say that the circumstances will not be- | 


come identical? How happened it, that, when 
our negotiators in conference with the French 
Emperor, proposed the acquisition simply of an 
outlet at the mouth of the Mississippi, of the 
right of depot for western goods at the city of 
New Orleans, they were astounded by the sudden 


could not account for it. 
his motives. The Emperor said, “take it; take 
the territory; I want you to have it; you are the 
proper owners; geographically it is a part of your 

nion.’? Afterwards, however, when the facts 
became known, it turned out that the sale was 
made because the province was about to be torn 
from the grasp of the Emperor by the naval power 
of Great Britain. It turned out that Napoleon 
was on the eve of declaring war, and feared that 
he would lose the colony at all events, and it was 
better to receive $15,000,000 to assist him in car- 
rying on the war with England, than to lose the 
colony without any remuneration whatever. He 
made the proposition, and Louisiana became ours. 

Who is there that is prepared to say to-day 
that Spain is secure from an eventuality like this 
within the next six or twelve months? Who shall 
say that she has any security or guarantee for the 
continuation of peace with all the other nations of 
Europe; that to-morrow the despot will notinvolve 


her in hostilities with Russia or with England? | 


Who can tell that hostilities have not alread 


broken out in Europe; that events have not al- | 


ready occurred, which may make it necessary for 


the Spanish Cabinet to abandon their lofty tone, | 


and to cede the island for a consideration to a 
friend, rather than to have it snatched from them 


yanenemy? Sir, if the time shall come, if the | 


oppartanity shall occur, the President of the Uni- 
ted States has told us that he will seize the occa- 
sion for negotiating for the transfer of Cuba. The 





proposal by Napoleon to sell all Louisiana. They || 
f They could not divine || 


|| Senator has given the reason. 
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| passage of this bill will advance this object: first, 


| as an expression of congressional approval of his 
| purpose; and secondly, by furnishing him with 
| the means of rendering his negotiation effective. 
| If we refuse its passage, on us will rest the re- 


|| sponsibility of failure in a purpose which I believe | 


| to be earnestly desired by the American people. 
Now, sir, the Congress may say if they please, 
/and as the Senator from Kentucky proposes we 
should say, we will not trust the Presi ent with 
this money lest it should tarnish his honor; ‘‘we 
will not trust the President with the control over 
this sum of money for this great national purpose, 
because the purity of his official robes must not 
be exposed to spot or stain.’’ But, Mr. President, 
I trust that no American Senator seriously enter- 
tains such fears—I trust that the time has not yet 
come in which there is a single Representative of 
the American people that will hesitate to confide 
to the Chief Magistrate of the nation the disposal 


national honor should be tarnished by his misap- 
propriation of the fund. There is no danger, sir; 
there can be none. 
does not mean to say that there is any, and yet— 


| self when his speech goes out—he will find that 


language ;a construction which we, who hear him, 


that, and yet 1 repeat, if he examines the exact 
tenor of his remarks, he will find that they are 


a construction. 


The Sena- 


answer all that he said. I want to say something 
in relation to the Central American States, to 


continent. The Senator asks why it is, and how 
| it is, that the generous and affectionate confidence 


how it is that we are wrangling with one, quar- 
reling with another, and getting up an account to 





good will. 
Well, Mr. President, I am sorry to say that 


| is very nearly as the Senator has depicted it; but 
whose isthe fault? 
upon these Central American Powers in any way 
or shape? Have we ever wronged their citizens 
or even affronted their Governments? In 1820, 
1822, 1823, 1825, during the whole period of the 


regarded us with respect and affection, and the 
It is that they had 
from us aid, sympathy, succor. It is that the 





this insidious construction may be given to his | 


| 


of a sum of dollars for national purposes, lest the | 


The Senator from Kentucky | 


unless his language is carefully revised by him- | 


susceptible of being perverted into bearing such | 


tor from Kentucky went into these matters at so | 
great length, embraced so vast a scope in his re- | 
marks, that it is impossible, at this late hour, to | 


Mexico, and to the weaker States upon our own | 


| with which we were formerly regarded by all | 
the Hispano-American colonies has disappeared; | 


the truth in regard to the present state of facts | 
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then the British people, forgetful of the ties of 
kindness, and of the common freedom of insti- 


| tutions which distinguishes the two countries, 


would not think of attaching to it. He did not mean || 


Have we ever encroached | 


| 


revolutions of the South American colonies, they | 


sought strange alliances with an old hereditary 
enemy across the channel, and these two foreign 
Powers undertook to administer to the ambition of 
each other. They undertook, in the pride of their 
ower, teregulate, by common accord, matters on 
Poth sides of the Atlantic; and then British emis- 
saries interfered with American diplomatic agents 
in every land and upon every sea of this conti- 
nent. [ met them down on the Andes. I met 
them in the city of Quito, under the equator. I 
had gone there myself on business; and there I 
found your American chargé d'affaires making a 
treaty of commerce with the Republic of Ecuador, 
and the French and English chargés d’affaires 
making protests against this arrogant assumption 
of the United States, in daring to make a treaty of 
commerce with Ecuador, without their consent. 
They wanted to know whatit was. They wanted 
to be consulted about it; they wanted to forbid it, 
if it did not please them. 

Again, in the miserable Island of San Domingo 
we wanted a coal-depot in a bay; it had been 


|granted to us by the Dominican Republic; but 


Sonat the grant, although the President of the 


A few words more, Mr. President, in relation || 
|| to some other of our foreign affairs. 
that the time may come, I think thetime will come, || 


the French and English consuls interfered and 


epublic was perfectly willing to accord it. So, 
sir, on all sides, by acontinued series of petty vex- 


| ations everywhere we have gone, the impertinent 
| agents of France and England have been before 


us to impede the national progress and to insult 
our national pride, They have spread jealousies 
in the minds of these people of the Central Amer- 
ican States, they have prevented advantageous 
arrangements, they have insinuated doubt of our 
motives, and they have done all that they could 
to sow the seeds of jealousy and ill will between 
our sister Republics on this continent and our- 


| selves. 


|| is incompetent to self-government. 
| be collected from a third; whereas, in former |! 


times, we were upon terms of amity, peace, and | 


| first voice of civilized man elevated in behalf of || 


| their independence was raised by the illustrious 
| predecessor of the Senator himself. 
| Howhas all that been changed? 
at that day England was heartily united with us 
in protecting and securing these infant people, in 
| lifting them up, in supporting their childhood, 
| smoothing the paths of their youth, and endeav- 
oring to make them progress with rapid steps to 
the maturity of manhood, so that they might take 
their place among the family of nations. 
Canning proposed to us to join England in assist- 
ing them. ‘The two nations were pursuing the 


and the blessings of liberty smiled upon the peo- 
pl 


| of fhe earth. 


had been acquired; after this perfect good will and 
cordial understanding between Great Britain and 
the United States had called them into existence, 
what next occurred? Years passed away, and the 
young giant of this Republic had filled out his 
imbs, and his sinews had become stoutand strong; 
he had a quarrel with a neighboring Republic 
and his prowess startled the eyes of the civilized 
world, and the European Powers began to look 





This, Mr. President, is the true source, the chief 
source, almost the only source, of the ill feeling 
now existing between the Central American States 
and us. It is true there are some other causes 
which have contributed; but none through our 
fault. This unfortunate Hispano-American race 
Wherever 
they have tried it, they have had revolution, strife, 
and civil disorders. The people do not know how 
to yield to the will of a majority. The leaders all 
seem to be actuated by the sole desire of arriving 
at place and power, and making themselves rich 
on contributions exacted from the population. 
The consequence is, you see one revolutionary 
chief after anotherenforcing exactions, and amass- 
ing riches, which are acquired at the expense of 
the people. You see insurgent parties rising and 
devastating the land; ts see the highways ob- 
structed by public robbers; you see disorder and 
confusion in what were once orderly and prosper- 
ous countries. It has also happened that some of 
these insurgent parties have sought the aid of 
Anglo-Saxon arms and Anglo-Saxon valor, for 


| the purpose of securing their own triumph over 


It is because || 


an adversary. Thus was Walker originally in- 
vited into Nicaragua; and thus, too, in other parts 


|| of the continent, have American adventurers pen- 


Mr. | 


same line of policy. Hand in hand they went, | 


rotected by these, the only two free Powers | 


But, sir, after the independence of these people || 


etrated, with a view to improve their own personal 


| condition, and, perhaps, also to spread our polit- 
_ ical institutions. 


All these last-mentioned causes 
are the natural growth of events; they all exist 
entirely independent of us; and I do not think that 
the Senator from Kentucky is justifiable in im- 
puting, even by implication, the causes of this 
changed state of our relations to the admitistra- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

But, sir, we are told that the war power is to 
be abandoned by Congress; that the President 
asks and we propose to give him authority to de- 
clare war, or what is equivalent to war; ant then 


'the Senator from Kentucky, with his habitual 
| eloquence, appeals to all the nobler sentiments of 
| our natures, and says to us, ** Will the American 


_ upon these miserable weak people ?’’ 


people wage war upon these petty Powers? Is it 
consistent with their magnanimity to use force 
“Oh!” he 
says, “‘ Jet us take the ancient motto of the re- 
publican Roman; let us choose his motto, debel- 
lare superbos; let us wage war upon the proud.”’ 


, around and say what will this powerone day be? || He did not carry out the quotation, which told 
| where will it stop? how shall we stay it? And || him, parcere subjectis—to spare none but those who 
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were obedient. We take neither one nor the other || to protect the citizens of the nation; and I will 
half of the motto for ourselves. We wage no war | give him the greater power, too, and with the 
upon people because they are proud; we refuse to more readiness, in proportion to the distance of 
spare none because they refuse to be subject. We | the aggressor, and to his fancied security in the 
pursue the even tenor of our own path, upholding | strongholds of his locality. The Senator from 
the rights of our own citizens. Therightsof Amer- || Kentucky tells us that it was beneath the dignity 
ican citizens are daily outreged in these countries. | of the nation to organize the expedition against 
Their persons are attacked; their liberties are in- | Paraguay; and he compares the Paraguayan Gov- 
fringed; their property is confiscated;and where, ernment to an Indian tribe, with John Ross for 
where will the Senator find redress? Is it in| its chief. Well, sir, this miserable Indian tribe, 
our debates here? Have we not talked enough? |, with a John Ross for its chief, is, in reality, a ter- 
Have you not got upon your table, sir, claims 
for $100,000,000 against these petty States that | by a population exceeding a million in number, 
the Senator would treat with such tender com- | and with a Government, in the hands of a race of 
miseration? How are you ever going to get at || direct descendants from the northern provinces of 
them? You speak of their being weak and feeble, | Spain. It is a petty Power, to be sure; but it is 


and therefore that magnanimity ought to induce | not an Indian tribe. It is the white race that 
us to spare them! 


ness more than of abuse of power. This nation 
has endured wrongs and insults from the sister 
people of this hemisphere that it never would have 
endured for half an hour from the proudest and 
the strongest nation of the Old World: What, sir! 


an impossible exploit. Well, admit that he did 
not succeed; we are not waging war on him for 
that; but because he ordered his fortifications to 


have we not seen ourcitizens murdered when en- | fire, and they did fire, upon an armed national | 


deavoring to cross a peaceful transit, where the 
right to pass is guarantied by treaty; and have 
we not been years and years in obtaining a bare 
acknowledgment of responsibility from New 
Granada? Have we not seen rival factions con- 
tending for superiority in the Republic of Mex- 
ico, and each in turn seizing the first American 
citizen that passed in their way, placing their 
grasp on his collar, and forcing military service || force for the purpose of preventing their continu- 
upon him, unless he purchased immunity with | ing their work, and threatening hostility if they 
his money? Have we not seen them puttheir disobeyed his orders, within the territory over 
hands upon his property, and confiscate it to the | which he claimed to have jurisdiction, the first 
public use, without the semblance of authority? || intimations were balls fired into our peaceful 
And where has been ourredress? We have talked, | steamer, pursuing a scientific exploration, and 
and talked, and talked again. When have we American citizens were killed under the protec- 
acted? When shall we act, unless the Executive | tion of the flag of this country on one of its na- 
arm is clothed with some power by which he can | tional vessels. It was done only because the ag- 
exact redress upon the spot, subject, of course, to | gressor was far away; because he supposed he 
rendering an account to the people of the nation, |; was beyond the cae of the Federal arm; and I 
assembled in Congress, for the exercise of the | care not at what expense; I care not with what 
special power with which we are called upon to | sacrifice of blood, we vindicate this national in- 
invest him ? sult. In my judgment, sir, the nation would have 

I had the honor to offer a substitute for the bill | been dishonored and degraded, if it had not fitted 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations | out an expedition to teach that distant despot that 
on that subject. They proposed to limit the Ex- || wherever the American banner floats, the Amer- 
ecutive right of interference to outrages upon the | ican seaman is protected under its folds. 
person. I propose to extend it to outrages upon 
property also, 

his 1s not a war power that we seek to give 
the President. He has no right to declare war; 
but he has a right to demand instant redress for 
a wrong done to one of our citizens; and the mo- 
ment he has got the redress for that particular 
wrong, to retire. 

Why, sir, is it not a lamentable spectacle in 
the eyes of the civilized world that we are pre- | an enemy so sheltered. 
senting to-day? Here, rightin our Gulf, right op- || ficulties with him? Have any instructions been 
posite our ports and harbors, we have a Republic |; given to wage war upon him? No, sir; diplo- 
that owes our citizens millions of money, that 
has committed outrages on them by the hundred. 
The President proposes (I must confess I do not 
agree with him in the remedy) to seize and hold 


vessel of the United States. They killed the 
helmsman, at the wheel, with the stars and stripes 
floating over his head as his protection, without 
provocation, without explanation, on the simple 
suggestion that our officers were sounding a river 
within the limits of the jurisdiction of this man 
Lopez, and against his permission. Instead of 
sending to order them off; instead of sending a 


was fitted out; just, legitimate, and approved by 


fare that they have gone toencounter. High upon 
the banks of the Paraguay and Parana rivers lie 
the territories of the adversary; and the channel 
is protected by fortifications which will have to 
be forced if he shall offer resistance. The contest 
is notso unequal, waged at such a distance against 


now, the display of force is merely made to add 


proposes to seize them. The Senator from Ken- | shores of their country. It is only in the event 
tuck y objects only on theground that we oughtnot | of the upholding and maintaining of the wrong 
80 to act towards a weak Power; and tirges that, | done by Paraguay, that hostilities will ensue; and, 
notwithstanding all ourclaims,all the unredressed || if that wrong be upheld and maintained, I would 
injuries to the persons and property of our citi- | willingly appeal to the patriotic Senator from 
zens, we should refrain from action, whilst the || Kentucky himself, to say whether we should sub- 
combined fleets of France and England, carrying || mit, or enforce redress, 

out Lord Clarendon’s declaration of their policy, || Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. This ex- 
are now lying off the port of Vera Cruz, putting || planation has extended so late that I do not feel 
down by their combined power the constitutional || disposed to go on to-night. I move that tl n- 
party of that Republic, interfering for the benefit || ate adjourn, that I may have the floor to-morrow. 
of the priestly party, and imposing upon the au- || Mr. BENJAMIN. I will give way. I was 
thorities of the port a tariff to suit the interests | satisfied already that I was pressing on the time 
of these two Powers. France and England have || of the Senate. ‘[‘*Oh, no.” ‘* Go on,’’} 

none of these scruples of commiseration for weak || Mr. THOMBSON, of Kentucky. I do not 
nations, but send a combined fleet and extort | wish to interrupt the Senator. 
from Mexico not simply redress for wrongs, but || Mr. CRITTENDEN. _[ hope to be permitted 
payment of money due on contract; and we—we || to make a very few remarks. 

are to be the only Power on earth who are to be || Mr. ‘THOMPSON, of Kentucky. With the 
satisfied with whatsomebod y the other day called || understanding that I have the floor in the. morn- 
gab, gab, gab, ‘That is to be our only satisfac- || ing, L give way to my colleague. I must certainly 


tion. a be as courteous to him as I was to the Senator 
Now, sir, | am for giving the President power || from Louisiana. 














ritory of eighty thousand square miles, inhabited | 


That was the object for which the expedition | 


the American people; and it is no holiday war- || 


macy had previously been employed; and even || 


j 
| 





| 





Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, 
not intend to state accurately and circumstantial) 

_ the difference between us and Paraguay. I thouer, 
this chieftain and his half-barbarous people iy. 
ing in the distant and inhospitable region which 
they inhabit, ought scarcely to have been Sy. 
sidered as worthy to be regarded as insulting ¢),, 
Government of the United States. That is aij, | 

thought this Government ought not to have given 
itself much trouble or concern for what their ruler 

might do—no more than if he were the chieftain 
of an Indian tribe. I did not pretend to compare 
the number of his forces to those of the Indian 
chief to whom I alluded. A few more ora fow 
less make very little difference in the considera- 
tion of this point. They are semi-barbarous ang 
semi-savage. They know that the shedding of 


I did 


owns Paraguay; it is the white race that is there || blood is wrong; but as for those nice lines of na. 
Mr, President, this is an age of abuse of weak- | under the despotic sway of Lopez. This white | 


race undertook to cheat, as the Senator says, some | 
Yankees; and he seems to think that was rather || I can very readily imagine that they are entirely 


tional law which prescribe a course of duty and 
the rights of strangers proceeding upon the waters, 


ignorant on that subject, and therefore | should 
not be for applying any nice rule of exaction to 
their conduct. Not that I value the blood of an 
American citizen less, but because I would not 
unnecessarily take offense at people of this de- 
scription, and would not go far out of my way to 
send armies and navies to avenge what is merely 
called an insult. That is the way I regard it. 
The Senator from Louisiana and [| do not differ 
| so much as our words would seem to imply, per- 
haps. In regard to what I said of the sale and 
purchase of the Cubans, the Senator understood 
perfectly what I meant; he must have understood 
it. I did not mean that we were buying them into 
servitude as slaves. Nobody understood it so; but 
here was one country to which the island belonged 
as a part of her sovereignty, disposing of it to 
another Power, without consulting its people. 
May I not, without any misuse or abuse of lan- 
guage, consider this as selling them? We givea 
price in money, and for that price in money a 
foreign nation cedes to us a people that has not 
been consulted by either party about it. Thatis 
selling, ina certain sense. It is not selling into the 
bondage of African slavery, but it is putting them 
under another jurisdiction without their consent. 
It is selling the allegiance which they owe to their 
mother country; it is selling that allegiance to a 
stranger Government, without any voice or con- 
sultation on their part. This is what I meant by 
selling; and so, I presume, I was understood by 
the honorable Senator from Louisiana, and every 
other Senator. 
The Senator objects to other observations which 
I made, and in particular to my objection to the 
bill giving the President the power to use the land 
| and naval forces, asin his judgment he may think 
proper, for the purpose, in the most effectual way, 
of obtaining redress for such grievances as he has 


j 


3ut, sir, do we seek dif- || specified. You apply it to small objects, you ap- 


ply it for small objects, you apply it by the hand 
of an executive officer. To be sure it is not war 
against a great nation, but is it not war? Is it not 
| war which you delegate to the President of the 


weight to the arguments of our envoy. If proper || United States the power to make? I should think 


redress be given, and proper apology made for || the honorable gentleman would see it. He says 
Senora and Chihuahua, I do not believe myself | the outrage done to the nation, our thunders will || 


that that is the best remedy; but the President sleep, and our fleet peacefully will seek again the || 


that our people must be protected; that we use 
nothing but ineffectual and useless words; that 
ey are entitled to a practical redress and ae 
_ fica protection, and they cannot get it; and nee 
| give the President the power. Now, I ask the 
honorable Senator from Louisiana to consider for 
a moment how these doctrines, naturally as they 


|| seem to arise in the mind, correspond with the 
|| principle of our Government. 


The person of an American citizen should be 
| sacred everywhere; he ought to receive protec- 
tion against all personal violence; he ought to re- 
ceive protection for his property; both his person 
and his property ought to. be respected, and the 
shield of his American character and of his free- 
dom as an American citizen ought to insure his 

rotection. But who are his protectors? We, 


| his political representatives. Can we abdicate 
| that character? 


e stand here for the purpose of 
protecting him; and that office, feebly as we may 
execute it all of us, and inefficiently, as I fear, too 
often, I will not consent, I cannot consent to ab- 
dicate. He is entitled to protection, and we are 
bound to give it to him. tus do it. Are we 
tired of the Constitution which has made us his 
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nrotectors? Are we willing to lay down this 
proud office, and to call in the President of the 
United States, and, without any constitutional | 
warrant for it, to devolve upon him all our duties? 
gir, a President takes a little power now and a 
jitle power then; and what he 1s allowed to take 
js always & power that is convenient for him to 
exercise, and by allowing him to exercise it no 
time is lost; whereas a Congress has to investi- 
sate, a Congress has to reason, a Congress has to | 
jpoislate. The President need not reason at all. 
He may act from his passions, from a momentary 
feeling. . 
— the honorable Senator if it is not our busi- | 
ness to protect the citizens of our country, and | 
if we are not to pledge the whole power of the | 
nation, if necessary, for his relief and for redress 
of his wrongs? Who is it under our form of Gov- 
ernment that is to exercise this power? Who 
js to decide when a real injury has been done toa 
citizen? Who is to investigate it?) Who is to 
bring on the country this great charge, and this 
rreat responsibility of war? The American Con- 
gress. The Constitution of the United States 
says Congress shall make war—nobody else shall 
do it; Congress alone shall call upon the people 
of this country to shed theirblood and encounter 
all the hazards and all the burdens of war—no- 
body else. ‘The citizen has a right to be sum- 
moned to the field by the great representative 
body of his country—by no other power. 











Why, sir, we might soon, upon the same sort 
of arrument on which the bill to which I allude 
is defended, say the judicial power of the Gov- 
ernment is managed very slowly; a poor man is 
worn out and exhausted Lefore he can gathér to- 
gether all his witnesses to have a fair trial; and 
would it not be greatly more convenient to allow 
the President of the United States to hear these 
complaints and settle them himself. Where is 
this sort of doctrine to end? Where is our re- 
cession from our own proper position under the 
Constitution to stop? Sir, we cannot begin it, 
and { venture to say that upon reflection the hon- 
orable Senator from Louisiana, whose judgment | 
and whose ability we all knowso well, will come 
tothe same conclusion. It is war that you pro- 
pose to authorize the President to make, and, un- | 
der the Constitution, you cannot authorize the | 
President to make war. You could as soon in- | 
vest him with a crown to be worn upon his head, | 
as with a power to be carried in his hand to make 
war and to pledge all the people of this country | 
to execute those hostilities. You cannot do it. | 
Under the bill to which I have alluded, he can | 
march your Army, he can direct your Navy, he | 
can employ all the force for a particular injury or | 
a particular case to be judged by him. I say that | 
does not accord with my views of the Constitu- | 
tion, and I will give him no such power. The | 
honorable Senator from Louisiana surely, I think, 
upon reflection, will not object to the view which | 
lentertain on this subject. 

Neither will 1 place $30,000,000 in the hands of | 
the President without a better cause than any I 
have yet seen. lalluded to extraordinary circum- 
stances, such as those to which the gentleman 
himself referred, in the cession of Louisiana to 
this country, justifying the placing of money in 
the hands of the President for such an exigency, 
an exigency admitting of no delay. There was 
acause, and where there is a cause it may be well; | 
but where there is no cause, ‘as | think, to place | 
money in the hands of the President forsafe-keep- | 
ing, is not in consonance with the proper spirit | 
of this Government. If the people should think 
the money is improperly placed in‘his hands, 
what will be the natural operation of the human 
mind? 1 said I believed Mr. Buchanan to be an 
honest man; but so far as the people look upon it, 
if they view it as I do, that a negotiation with | 
Spain for Cuba, at this time, is utterly hopeless, 
they can see'no reason why it should be placed 
there. Why not leave it in the Treasury of the 
United States, under all the safeguards that pro- | 
tect other moneys? 

The President has said, to be sure, that he | 
wants to negotiate with Spain for an object that 

may require money. It may be well enough to 
have the President always standing ready to make 
& good bargain whenever the necessities of na- 
ions, or events of the world, shall compel | 
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one or another of them to offer a bargain; and 
we may think it would be wise to keep a perma- 
nent fund inthe hands of the President to be ap- 
plied to the purpose of treaty making; but would 
any of us agree to that?) Would it not be making 
a considerable change in the relative weight of 
the departments of the Government? Would it 
not be rather humiliating to the Senate, and ex- 
alting to the Executive? I think so. Can you 
not easily imagine cases where the treaty-making 
power, combined with the money power, might 
place the Senate under restraints in its decisions 
upon treaties? It is not difficult to do it; but I 
shall not stop on it, 

But what is the progress you are now making; 
To place money in the hands of the President to 
reinforce the treaty-making power, without any 
special cause, orany éxubordinery circumstances 
to justify it; to place in his hands the power of 
making war at his discretion? What a mighty 
change in the complexion of our Executive this 
is. Thirty millions of money in his hands to 
make treaties! Suppose he should be like many 
of those Presidents we may have, who are will- 
ing to take responsibility; and I see that our pres- 
ent President says that ina certain emergency he 
would have taken the responsibility of making 
war without any law. Now suppose that in one 
of these wars we are to authorize him to make, 
he should find in his judgment that $30,000,000 
might be applied to the purposes of that war use- 
fully to the country, and he takes the responsi- 
bility, and comes before us and tells us he has 
taken the responsibility, what then? What can 
we say to that? 

Mr. SLIDELL. He has no more right to take 
the $30,000,000 this bill would place at his dis- 
position for any other purpose than the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba, than he would have to apply any 
other money in the Treasury. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. He could not apply 
any other money in the Treasury, because there 
are keys to that Treasury held by hands not his, 
according to law, unless we have reached another 
page in the progress towards absolute power in 
the Executive, or extended power in the Exeeu- 
tive, so that every man who holds office under 
him is a mere servile agent of his to do his bid- 
ding. If other officers of the Government do their 
duty, he cannot get a dollar out of the Treasury, 
accordifg to my understanding; but if he has the 
money in his hands, under this bill, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to make a treaty for the pur- 
chase of Cuba, he would have no right to make 
a different use of it. Il acknowledge he would 
have no right; but suppose he takes the responsi- 
bility 

Mr. SLIDELL. I cannot suppose it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. You cannot suppose 
it. We have had Presidents and great ones who 
have taken serious responsibility, and Mr. Buch- 
anan tells you in this message i so many words, 
that he would have taken the responsibility of 
making war without law, in case ofan emergency, 
for the protection of his fellow-citizens. Now, I 
say that, under the pretext of protecting the rights 
of the citizens, under the pretext of protecting 
them from violence in foreign countries, [ do not 
want the Executive, under the extreme pretexts 
of such beneficence and kindness, to change the 
forms of this Government and destroy its princi- 

les. 1 donot want to see him taking responsi- 

ility, which is taking power that does not belong 
to him, and taking it again and again, until the 
thing becomes so familiar that there is no one, 
after‘a little while, to contest it. The remarks 
which I have made have had this reference ‘and 
this extent, and no more, not intending to im- 
peach personally the President’s integrity; but I 
mean to say this is a trust which [ am not per- 
mitted to repose in him, It is a trust liable to 
abuse, and the securities which we have endeay- 
ored to raise up against abuse are to be found in 
the institutions and in the Constitution of our 
country. Itis nota matter of mere personal trust. 
We have not put you in the place of the Chief 
Magistrate upon trust, that a will use no more 
power than is necessary. We have put you in 
power there with certain defined faculties and 
certain defined powers, and no more. The peo- 
ple trusied you with no more, and we, as their 
representatives, can trust you with no more, and 
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ought to trust you with no more; and if you seek 
to have us bestow unnecessary trusts, immense 
and tempting sums of money in your hands, 
though, sir, your personal integrity may be above 
all suspicion, it is a bad example. “You may 
have successors bad enough to seek such trusts 
for the mere purpose of abusing them; and, there- 
fore, we can set no such example. tis from such 
bad precedents that grow mischiefs hereafter. 
The bad example is set in a good case, but it is 
the root from which bitter and mischievous re- 
sults afterwards spring. 

I see no necessity, no great public expediency, 
much less any exigency, demanding the deposit 
of this money in the President’s hands. He does 
not tell me that he has any reason to believe he 
can make a treaty with Spain. Nota single fact, 
not a single circumstance, is disclosed, which has 
not been known for years, having any bearing, 
or hkely to have any influence, on weiah a nego- 
tiation. I say nothing personally reproachful to 
the President; it is not necessary at all to take 
any such view of the subject; but I have consid- 
ered the question with all the decorum which is 
due to the Chief Magistrate of the country, upon 
the grounds of the Constitution and grounds or 
sound policy. Itisthere I have planted myself, 
in all | have said. ‘Trusts, uncalled for by any 
public necessity, | say again, are most likely, im 
their evil consequences, to induce the drawing of 
general suspicions on the Chief Magistrate of the 
country; and I think the Senator from Louisiana 
would have me correct nothing in that sentiment. 
That is the inevitable effect. 1 considered that 
among its evils. I want no such precedent. IL 

| want to see the Government of my country sub- 
sist on honor. Whether we are opposed to the 
Administration or in favor of it, there is a certain 
amount of confidence that must be given to it to 
enable it to act even for the good of the people. 
I do not like this policy, and that is all I have 
| said, all I shall say. 

Mr. President, the remarks which | made were 
submitted in a very desultory and hasty way, 
though | was a leng while hung up before I could 
get the opportunity of speaking. There are no 
doubt other objecuons to them; but I think those 
which havebeen urged by the gentleman I have an- 
swered, at any rate, sufficiently to satisfy him 
what my meaning was. 


ADMISSION OF OREGON, 


SPEECH OF HON. C. J. GILMAN, 
OF MAINE, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 11, 1859. 


The House having under consideration the bill providing 
for the admission of Oregon— 


Mr. GILMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: A question of great magnitude 

is presented to the members of this House for 

| consideration. Shall the Territory of Oregon be- 
come a State of the Union? Emigrants from the 
States and from foreign countries have settled 
within the limits of that Territory; they have 
gone there to lay the foundations of a State on 
the western slope of the Racky Mountains. Who 

| could have anticipated this growth, this develop- 
ment, this progress, twenty years ago? Lam not 

| indifferent to the trials and the sacrifices of those 
men and women who have settled on the western 
declivity of this continent. They have on 

| to us to give to them a State government. I would 
| gladly gratify their wishes and yield to their appeal 
if I could so do and discharge my duty honestly 
/and conscientiously. It is said that the odious 
and objectionable feature contained in the fourth 
section was taken substantially from the constitu- 

| tion adopted by the people before the territorial 
government was organized, and that ‘the early 
| settlers of the Territory were actuated by a desire 
| to conserve the welfare of the Territory. The 
statement may be true; still, according to my 
judgment, this provision violates the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is urged by different 
gentlemen that the people of a Territory have the 
right to determine the nature and quality of their 
|| constitution, and that the members of this House 
'| are simply called upon: to vote for or against the 
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admission of the State, regardless of the consti- 
tution. I cannot subscribe to this doctrine. 

Shall the State be admitted? is not the only ques- 
tion. Is the constitution republican in form, and 
in conformity with the Constitution of the United 
States? is the question of deey import and sig- 
nificance. Asa member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I cannot¢ scape this issue; I cannotap- 
prove that partof the fourth section just read by 
the Clerk; nor can I approve other propositions 
contained in this constitution. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the Llouse, who advocate the ad- 
mission of Oregon, now discover that the doc- 
trine contained in the conference bill returns to 
plague the inventors. If I do not greatly misap- 
prehend, members from the southern States will 
find it somewhat difficult to explain to their con- 
stituents how it is,and why it is, that Kansas can 
only be admitted as a State when she has ninety- 
three thousand, when they have voted to admit 
Oregon with a population less than that of Kansas. 
The record is their own; they must make the so- 
lution of a problem so complex, That itis the 
purpose of the leaders of the pro-slavery party to 
so organize the territorial governments, to so ad- 
minister the political affairs of the Territories, 
that they may be made to conserve their policy, 
is perfectly apparent. 

If the vast region lying between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific cannot be divided into slave States, 
then it is the design of leading men at the South 
to consent to the admission of free States, or west- | 
ern States with southern principles. 

Let us cherish the hope that, through the tri- 
umph of the Republican party and the ultimate 
vindication of the principles of this powerful or- 
ganization, this vast territorial expanse may be 
saved, not only from the servitude of the African, 
but from.every other form of servitude; that fhe 
dignity of labor may be upheld; that the arts of 
civilized and refined society may be cherished; 
that the energies of free men, impelled by the 
noblest impulses, may lay deep the foundation of 
States; and that their representation in these 
Halls may illustrate the sentingents of those wise 
and patriotic men who established the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic. 

If wise and harmonious counsels prevail; if the 
members of the Republican party are united by 
principles and not divided by candidates; if we 
sacrifice everything for men and nothing for our 
cause, our triumph will be certain and our policy 
will be permanent. If we are true to our convic- | 
tions, true to our history, true to the spirit of the 
nage, true to that race of men who secured our in- 
dependence, true to our constitutional duty, then 
will every part of the North American continent, 
without the eight hundred thousand square miles 
of slave territory, inevitably and immediately 

ass from the oppressive sway of a spurious 
Jemocracy toa Republicanadministration, which 
will derive its strength from the intelligent voice 
of the people, and not from the degradation of 
labor. ° 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I suppose, when 
that time comes, you will have no objection that 
the eight hundred thousand square miles shall 
legislate for itself. 

Mr, GILMAN. 
unkindness, to the South. Notwithstanding so 
much has been said about fanaticism, Abolition- 
ism, and Black Republicanism, the gentleman | 
from Mississippi and his associates have yet to 
learn with what facility a Republican President 
and Republican Congress will administer the af- | 


fairs of the Government, and protect the States || 
from any invasion of their constitutional rights; || 


and | trust he may soon be convinced that a Re- 
publican Administrauon isa safe depository of the 
authority derived from the Constitution. 
people of this country have tolerated the misrule | 
of the pro-slavery party longenough. They de- | 
mand a change. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Does the gentle- | 
man mean to ignore the Democratic party? He | 
has spoken of a Republican party and a pro-sla- | 
very party; now, | understand that there is yet | 
a Democratic party. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the discussion is assuming rather a wide | 
range. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi 


Ido not mean to indicate any || 


Let me say to ! 
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the gentleman from Maine, that, if the Constitu- 


tion is administered according to its letter and 


spirit, the South is the last portion of the Union | 


that would complain. 

Mr.GILMAN, Let me say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that I do not care to calculate 
whether the North derives more advantage from 


the Union than the South; still, I will suggest to | 


him that the greatest security for that peculiar 


institution, which he so dearly cherishes, is the 


Constitution of the United States. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. If the gentleman 


understood me to say, if we got, under the Con- | 


stitution, all we were entitled to, we would be 
satisfied, then he understood me correctly. 
Mr. GILMAN. I am willing, Mr. Speaker, 


to vote for the admission of a State into the |! 


Union, provided there is nothing in the constitu- 


tion repugnant to the Constitution of the United || stitution of the United States, can sanction that 


I will not consent to the admission of a | 


States. 
State with a constitution containing inhuman fea- 
tures, 
is not a slave State in this Union that denies the 
free colored man access to her courts.”” Why 


should not a freeman of my own State, whatever | 


may be his color, if, by accident or design, he is 
in the territorial limits of Oregon, whether as a 


State or Territory, be shielded and protected in | 
his rights under that section of the Constitution | 


which provides that— 


«The citizens of cach State shall be entitled to all priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 


Permit me to call the attention of those gentle- 


men from the free States, who propose to vote for 
this constitution, to the following language found | 
in the fifth article of amendments to the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States: 


** No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
but by due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken without just compensation.”’ 


Compare this passage with the fourth section 


within the State of Oregon. By the constitution 
of the State of Maine, a negro is something more 
than a person; he is acitizen. I will here suggest 
to southern men that we have enterprising and 
efficient men belonging to the negro race. Many 
of them will compare favorably with those whose 
skin is whiter. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
West. 


It is not so in the 
I beg leave to put in a caveat. 


Mr. GILMAN. The gentleman is entitled to | 


his own conclusion. I shall not yield my judg- 
ment to his, in relation to the point. I wil 


ations, 
On the 4th of March, 1857, James Buchanan 


declared in front of the Capitol, in his inaugural | 


address, that he would cheerfully submit to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, which was about 
to be made. On the 5th of March, Chief Justice 
Taney delivered the opinion of the court in rela- 
tion to the case of Dred Scott, which opinion was 


foreshadowed by the President of the United | 
The Chief Justice, in this opinion, uses | 


the following language in relation to the African || son, then, is the hall of justice closed against the 


States. 


race: 


** They had, for more than a century before, been regard- 
ed as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to as- 


sociate with the white race, either in social or political rela- | 
tions ; and so far inferior that they had no rights which the | 
white man was bound to respect ; and thatthe negro might | 


justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit.’’ 


On the 9th day of November, 1857, the people | 
of Oregon adopted the constitution which contains | 


this section: 
“ Sec. 4. No free negro or mulatto not residing in this 


| State at the time of the adoption of the constitution, shall 


The | 


ever come, reside, or be within this State, or hold any real 
estate, or make any contract, or maintain any suit therein ; 
and the Legislative Assembly shaii provide by penal laws 
for the removal by public officers of all such free negroes 


and mulattoes, and for their effectual exclusion from the | 
State, and for the punishment of persons who shail bring | 


them into the State, or employ or harbor them therein.” 


In this part of the fourth section, is illustrated 
from the opinion of Chief Justice 


that ge 
Taney,‘ that they [negroes] had no rights which 
'| the white man was bound to respect.’ 


I will call 


| the attention of the House to the preamble to the 


Constitution of the United States: 


“ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a i 


| quillity, provide for the common defense, prot 


It has been said on this floor that ** there | 


| United States. 


now | 
call the attention of the House to other consider- | 











more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tray 


note the gen 
ty to Ourselves 
is Constitution 


eral wellare, and secure the blessings of liber 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish th 
for the United States of America.” 

For such purposes was the Constitution or 
dained and established. Ordained and established 
not only for the original thirteen, but for all State 
that might in the future be admitted intothe Talon, 
“*'To establish justice,”’ to promote the genera| 
welfare,’’ ‘to secure the blessings of liberty 1, 
ourselves and our posterity,”’ are expressions that 
clearly indicate the purpose and design of the 
framers of the Constitution. They are consid. 
erations that were intended to guide and dire, 
oor future Congress as to the conditions essen. 
tial to admit a State into the Union. What gen- 
tleman, with a full consciousness of the responsi- 
bility imposed by his oath to maintain the Cop. 


part of the fourth section of the constitution of 
Oregon, which prohibits a man, because of his 
color, ‘* to reside”’ or ** to be within this State” of 
Oregon, *‘ or hold any real estate,’’ ** or make any 
contract,’’ or ** maintain any suit therein?” 
Can it be said by any member from the free 
States, at least, that to admit a State upon prin. 
ciples so obnoxious, is to ** establish justice” and 
‘* promote the general welfare ?’’ e who gives 
the affirmative reply must differ from the framers 
of the Constitution, as to the meaning and signifi- 
cation of the term ‘* justice.”” We are the body 


| to determine whether the constitution under con- 


sideration is republican in form, and whether it 
is in conformity with the Constitution of the 
If we declare to the world that it 
is in conformity with the Constitution, then the 
Declaration of Independence is no longer entitled 
to consideration or regard; justice has lost its sig- 
nification; the fathers of the Revolution, aspiring 
to establish a Government for freemen, have es- 


this ' || tablished a Government with monarchical and 
of the constitution of Oregon, by which ‘‘ no free 


negro or mulatto can hold any real estate, or make | 
any contract, or maintain apy suit,’’ not residing | 


despotic features. If this House gives its approval 
to this constitution, then, for the first time, will 
an American Congress declare that there is a class 
of human beings possessed of all those attributes, 
faculties, and qualities which distinguish man 


|| from the brute, ** which has no rights that white 


men are bound to respect.’’? The indications are 


that the House is about to sanction the odious 
|| propositions of the Oregon constitution; so much, 


then, will be gained by the pro-slavery party on 
this continent; so much will be lost to freedom. 

But it is urged that the people of Oregon have 
a right to frame and adopt a constitution that is 
most agreeable to their own views, their own con- 
dition and wants. Because a people have done 
violence to the fundamental law of the land, by 
what rule, by what reasoning, are we called upon 
to imitate their example? By what sermertet do 
the people of Oregon dictate to an American Con- 
gress the terms upon which they will be admitted 
into the Union? Are we independent legislators, 
or are we the mere instruments of territorial des- 
potism ? 


The Territory of Oregon is certainly so. far 


| from the slave States that it cannot be affected by 


slave emigration from the States. For what rea- 
African? There is a purpose to be accomplished, 
and the public men of that Territory have shown 
a willingness to be the instruments of a class on 
this continent, whose highest aspiration seems to 
be to make this Government the exponent of those 

rinciples which controlled the minds of men du:- 
ing the dark and middle ages. 

It is said that the Territory of Oregon is equal 
to the area of the original thirteen States. [tis 
deeply to be regretted that her leading men have 
lost sight of those great truths which the states- 
men of the original thirteen so ably vindicated 
on the field of battle and in the halls of legisla- 
tion. It is said that Oregon has a genial climate, 
magnificent harbors, great mineral resources, and 
a soil teeming with undeveloped wealth. If na- 
ture has been so prodigal of her gifts, is it not 
lamentable that those who administer the affairs 
of a domain so rich and so desirable, have not 4 
clearer perception of the tone and spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and a more just appreciation of the 
purpose and design of the founders of our Gov- 
ernment? Better, far better, that the people of 
that Territory should not*exercise the functions 
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of a State unless they willconsent to be governed | tude shall be or exist within the limits of their 


by those principles which their fathers embodied 
in the Constitution of the Republic. Oregon has 
been tempted to do wrong; she manifests the | 
waywardness and recklessness of youth. Let her 
+ wait until maturer years and a riper experience 
shall convince her of theerror of her ways. Let 
this pro-slavery constitution be rejected, and let 
other Territories be admonished, that an Ameri- 
can Congress will not recognize a form of Gov- 
ernment which is not broad enough and compre- 
hensive enough to protect the rights of any and | 
all human beings of whatever color, of whatever | 
pation. , 
| will call the attention of the House to the |. 
thirty-second section of the first article: 

«Sec. 32. White foreigners who are or may hereafter 
pecome residents of this State shall enjoy the same rights, 
in respect to the possession, enjoyment, and descent of || 
property, as native-born citizens. And the Legislative As- || 
sembly shall have power to restrain and regulate the immi- || 


gration to this State of persons not qualified to become citi- | | 
zens of the United States.’? 


If the House of Representatives approves this 
section thirty-two, how is such approval to be 
reconciled by the ninth section, article first, of | 
the Constitution of the United States? 

«Sec. 9. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to ad- | 
mit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior to the 
year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- | 
portation, not exceediug ten dollars for each person.” 





| 
In the United States Statutes at Large, page 
426, chapter 22, can be found an act of Congress, | 
approved March 2, 1807, which was designed to 
execute and carry out the above ninth section. | 
The language of section five of the act of 1807, | 
is as follows: 
« And be it further enacted, Thatif any citizen or citizens | 


of the United States, or any other person resident within the 
jurisdiction of the same, shall, from and after the Ist day of | 


January, 1808, contrary to the intent and meaning of this | 
act, take On board any ship er vessel from any of the coasts | 
or kingdoms of Africa, or from any other foreign kingdom, | 
place, or country, any negro, Mulatto, or person of color, | 
with intent to sell him, her, or them, for a slave or slaves, | 
orto be held to service or labor, and shall transport the | 
same to any port or place within the jurisdiction of the Uni- | 
ted States, and then sell such jegro, mulatto, or person of | 
color, so transported as aforesaid, for a slave, or to be held 
to service or labor, every such offender shall be deemed | 
guilty ofa high misdemeanor, and being thereof convicted 
before any court having competent jurisdiction, shall suffer | 
imprisonment for not more than ten years nor less than five | 
years, and be fined not exceeding $10,000, nor less than 
$1,000," 
“And the Legislative Assembly shall have 
power to restrain and regulate the immigration to | 
this State of persons not qualified to become citi- 
zens of the United States,”’ is the language of the 
thirty-second section, article first, of the Oregon 
constitution. This language means something, | 
or it means nothing. Who are persons not quali- | 
fied to become citizens of the United States? ‘They | 
are evidently negroes or mulattoes, or persons | 
of color of foreign birth. By our naturalization | 
laws, ** free white aliens’ can only become citizens | 
of the United States. Now, I would inquire, 
where do members of this House find the author- | 
ity in the Constitution to enable them to sanction | 
the above thirty-second section? Is not the act 
of the 2d of March, 1807, quoted above, the law | 
of the land? Why, then, hesitate? Why not re- 
pudiate a constitution which so clearly violates 
the spirit and the letter of the law? Is it the part | 
of wisdom and propriety for legislators, for the 
makers of laws, for those who should be ever | 
ready to vindicate and defend what is lawful and 
constitutional; is it our part to be first and fore- 
most to violate the law: If we sanction the con- 
stitution of Oregon, we declare to the people of | 
that State, with an emphasis not to be mistaken, 
that they may revive the African slave trade; that 
they may import persons of color either from the 
coast of Africa or from the eastern coast of Asia. 
We proclaim to them from this Hall that they 
may so do in violation of the ninth section of the 
Constitution of the United States, and in violation 
of the act approved March 2, 1807. Time will 


indicate the purpose and design of this thirty- | 


second section. The horrors of the cooly trade 
are well known to the intelligent mind of this 
country. This ** new peculiar institution’? may 





be established on the Pacific coast. It may 
be urged that the people of Oregon have determ- 
ined that neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 





State. Is it not well known, that when there are 
apparently two conflicting provisions in the same 
statute or fundamental law, the rule of construc- | 
tion is, that both shall be sustained if possible? 
After the opinion pronounced by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott, does it become 
members of Congress, representing free constitu- 
encies, to leave any question to that court which 
can so easily be determined on this floor? The 
cooly system is not called ‘‘ slavery,’’ nor is it 
called ** involuntary servitude;’’ yet, who is igno- 
rant of the fact that it is practically and essentially 
the most infamous condition of human degrada- 
tion? J 


SXECUTIVE ABUSES. 


SPEECH OF HON. I. N. MORRIS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 





In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I shallavail myself of the lati- 
tude allowed in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, to submit some remarks upon 
matters which pertain principally to the State 
I have the honor, in part, to represent upon this 
floor. Although, asismy custom, I shall use plain 
language, if | should utter a word or sentiment 
of arevengeful or unkind character, I shall regret 
it. My object isto present an unvarnished state- 
ment of facts; and if they should appear harsh, I 
beg gentlemen to remember that the Illinois De- 
mocracy have a right to speak in terms of merited 
condemnation of the wrongs and outrages which 
have been inflicted upon them by the present Ad- 
ministration. We have borne and forborne; but 
there is a point beyond which it would be a pos- 
itive dereliction of duty to submit. That point, 
in my judgment, has been reached. 

The policy inaugurated by the Executive and 
his Cabinet officials in proscribing every Demo- 
crat, particularly those of the honored State from 
which I hail, who would not violate their polit- 
ical faith, surrender their consciences, and the 
creed of the party as enunciated by the Cincin- 
nati convention, at the command of power, and 
bow down and worship at the shrine of Lecomp- 
tonism, has been madly followed from the mo- 
ment of its introduction to the present time. 
While a dispensation is freely granted to others, 
the work of proscription has been carried on in 
Illinois with a relentless ferocity heretofore un- 
known to the history of the country. Some of 
the most miserable and loathsome outcasts have 
become secret informers, and before they had the 
slightest intimation of what was to follow, the 
best men have been stricken down by the authori- 
ties here, without the slightest opportunity being 
afforded them of defense. So frequently has this 
been done that the moral sense of the nation has 
ceased to be shocked at the repetition of the of- 
fense, and it is now looked upon as a matter of 
course. The bloody knife is scarcely plucked 


from the heart of one prostrate and quivering vic- | 


_ tim, before it enters the bosom of another uncon- 
scious sacrifice. Blow after blow follows, in such 
rapid succession, that the crimson blade is never 


dry. 

This may truly and emphatically be said to be 
the reign of shame and terror in America; the re- 
enactment of the sedition law in all its terrific effect, 
if not upon the statute-book, at least at the White 
House, from whence decrees go forth as arbitrary 


_and tyrannical as any that ever emanated from || 


Caligula. Even in this city independence of 
thought and action is not tolerated; and Govern- 
| ment officials and clerks, upon whom black mail 
| was freely levied in order to raise a fund to over- 
throw the Democracy of Illinois, go about the 


| streets subdued in their mein, afraid to utter a | 
| single word in opposition to the President’s wishes | 


| or views, knowin 
feiture of their places, which they cannot very 
well afford to lose, and be turned out upon the 


| they dare whisper a sentiment of the heart, it is 


that to do so would be a for- | 


world, in these times, with nothing to do. If) 


171 
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only in some private room, toa confidential friend 
who will not betray them. Spies track them from 

lace to place, and, as is understood, report to 
Londeuaseere what they mey be able to hear or 
discover. 

As proof that the black mail, to which I have 
alluded, was levied, I will mention a single fact. 
A committee of this city procured the printing of 
documents sustaining the President’s Lecomp- 
ton policy, which they supposed would operate 
against Judge Douglas, Major Harris, myself, 
and others, to the amount of thousands of dollars, 
and distributed them by wagon loads throughout 
Illinois, before the late election there."And when 
the printer wanted his pay, a certain high func- 
tionary, who has been rewarded with a foreign 
mission, applied to a Government official imme- 
diately connected with the Cabinet, toaid him in 
raising the money. This last mentioned gentle- 
man coolly sat down at his desk, took up the Blue 
Book, assessed the whole amount upon the 
heads of bureaus and clerks, according to their 
respective salaries, and sent a collector around 
among them to collect the money; the under- 
standing being, that whoever should refuse to pay, 
would be proscribed. Some did refuse; and the 
President’s official organ at once denounced their 
conduct, and claimed it was their duty to submit 
to the assessment. One of the clerks from Illi- 
nois wrote an article denouncing the whole scheme 
as tyrannical and unjust. That article was pub- 
lished in a newspaper in this city, and the manu- 
script was stolen, or mysteriously disappeared 
from the printing office of that paper, and was 
carried around one of the Departments, that the 
handwriting might be recognized. When it was 
finally ascertained who the author was, it was im- 
mediately hinted to him that he had better resign, 
or he would be removed; and he did resign. 

] state these facts, Mr. Chairman, upon the au- 
thority of one of the assessed victims; and if their 
truth 1s questioned, and the House will give me 
a committee to investigate the matter, I think I 
can prove them to the satisfaction of the coun- 
try. 

Such is the course pursued towards subordi- 

| nates; and shall it go unrebuked? Is the Repre- 


| sentative of the people to be subdued also? Is he 


to put his hand upon his mouth, and his mouth in 
| the dust, and utter no note of alarm, and no word 
of condemnation? Is he also to bow down at the 
shrine of Executive dictation and exchange his 
manhood and independence for the smiles of 
power? If others do, for one | never will; so help 
me Heaven, | never will, come what may. If I 
stood alone in the breach, and knew I would be 
stricken down the next moment, I would oppose, 
with whatever ability God has endowed me, the 
proscriptions, encroachments, and usurpations of 
the Executive. For less offenses than he has com- 
mitted Czsar lost his life, and Charl. I. his 
crown and his head; for neither ever perpetrated 
so many acts of petty tyranny, or did so much to 
corrupt national morality—a crime, in my judg- 
ment, of the highest grade. Shall we stand, then, 
as poor, timorous mortals, before his advancing 
power, and suffer him to crush out every vestige 
of the nation’s manhood, without raising the alarm 
| or offering the least resistance ? He has even ven- 
tured so far as to enter into a sovereign State, to 
| control its local elections with the corrupting use 
of the patronage and money of the Government; 
a thing heretofore unknown in our political an- 
nals; thus, sir, aiming a blow at the freedom of 
election, and the purity of the ballot-box. Offices 
were virtually sole to those abandoned renegades 
who would go the furthest, and perform the most 
/menial service, to crush out the party that -had 
done so much to elect him. A reward was offered 
for treason, and a few Judases were found willing 
| to sell themselves for less than thirty pieces of sil- 
ver; and they brought more than they were worth 
-atthat. These creatures, whose employment has 
| been, and is to-day, to point out the doomed that 
they may reap the advantagesof their fall, (I blush 
for my country when I say it,) are screened from 
the public view as far as possible, and their vile 
calumnies and communications are concealed in 
the archives of the Departments here, that they 
'may go unwhipped of justice. This state of 
_ things, so outrageous, tyrannical, and violative of 
|| every principle of right, and more in consonance 
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with the dark ages, than this free and enlight- 


ened Republic, should no longer be tolerated. 


Sir, asitisevidentthat the course heretofore pur- 
sued is to be followed up still, and as neither the 
people of Hlinois or their Representatives here 
are to havea voice in the regulation of their home 
matters, it is high time to give the Presidenta 
Rowland for his Oliver—not in the way of revenge, 
but with a view of enabling the just and impartial 
to determine from the facts whether we have not 
The 
motto of General Juckson, to ask nothing that 
was not right, and to submit to nothing wrong, 
is yet just hod truthful, and as applicable now as 
I shall, therefore, 


been more sinned against than sinning. 


the day that it was uttered. 
speak of things as they are, and will 


“nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down augiit in malice.” 


When at home engaged in my ordinary avoca- 
tions, although I wassomew hat familiar with pub- 
lic events, | never dreamed that my Government 
was guilty of concealing the evidence upon which 
a public officer was immolated; and the people 
everywhere will be surprised and started to learn 
It was reserved to me, when 
I reached this city as a Representative, and made 
myself as familiar with the working of things 
here as the limited opportunities afforded me would 
permit, to learn, for the firet time, that our Exec- 
utive Departments were Star Chambers instead of 
To say I was shocked upon re- 


that such is the fact. 


public office 8. 
eciving that information, would but illy express 
my feelings. | was mortified to know that the 
teachings and doctrines of the early fathers of 
the Government were disregarded, for they did 
ever act openly and in the face of day; and that 


the officials of the present time loved ** darkness 
rather than light,’’ and perhaps ‘* because their 


deeds are cv 3?” 


Deeming it to be my duty to test the matter 
fully, and to drag the guilty from their covert, that 


they might be tried at the bar of public justice, 
upon receiving petitions with a request that they 
should be laid before the Post Office Department, 
asking for the reinstatement of Jacob Parsons, 
Esq., or the appointment of some other good man 
as postmaster at Griggsville, Pike county—which 
I represent, with other counties of Hlinois—I 
went to that Department, and asked the Hon. 
Horatio King, First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to permit me to look at the charges upon 
which Mr. Parsons was removed, and ‘the recom- 
mendations upon which Mr. Robert Allen, a man 
totally unqualified for the place, was appointed 
his successor. His answer was: ‘*1 don’t know 
about that. If you are going to rip up things, I 
don’t know that we can let you sce the papers.’’ 
I replied, ** Very well, sir; all | want to know is 
that you refuse.’’ Mr, King then said: ‘1 will 
see the Postmaster General on the subject, and let 
you know what he thinks about it.’’ TI re- 
sponded, ** Very well,’’ and then bade him good 
morning. Upon going to the House, it occurred 
to me that | should make application directly to 
the head of the Department, instead of to a sub- 
ordinate. Consequently, [ immediately addressed 
that fanctionary a note, a copy of which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hovse or Representatives, December 17, 1858. 

Sia: I desire to know whether the privilege will be af- 
forded me, on application, to examine ail the papers on file 
in your Department, in relation to removals and appoint 
ments to office in Lihnois; and if so, whether L shall be per- 
mitted te make copies of said papers, and a public or pri- 
vate use of the information [ may thus obtain ? 

Your eacly reply will greatly oblige, eee 


tfully, 


ORRIS. 
Hon. A. V. Brown, Postmaster General. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, af- 
ter waiting for several days for a reply, and-re- | 
ceiving none, | determined to make an application | 
to the House for a call upon the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral directing him to furnish the desired informa- | 
I was forwnate enough to obtain the floor |} 


tion. 
upon the 23d of December last, and offered for 


read: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


‘*Resatwed, ‘That the heads of the Executive Departments | 


be, and they are hereby, respectfully requested to commup- 


nicate.to this House the foliowing information, as far as | 
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1, The names of all persons removed from office in the 
State of Iilinois, since the commencement of the first ses- 
sion of the present Congress, and the salaries paid respect- 
ively to each. 

**2. The names of the persons appointed to office in said 
State of [llimois since the meeting of the present Congress. 

** 3. A copy of all petitions, letters, remonstrances, and 
other papers, upon which said removals and appointments 
were made, now on file, or which may have been on file, 
in their respective Departments.” 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
of that resolution was half finished, I was sur- 
prised to find some members springing to their 
feet and saluting our ears with the familiar words, 


**T object,” * L object.’” What there was, or is, || 


in the resolution to object to, | was then, and still 


|| the latter to avoid the employment of dish 


Before the reading | 


am, ata losstodetermine. Itis certainly respect- | 


ful in its language, censures no one, and only 


nois of which the people of that State havea right | 


to be in possession. Yet | was not even allowed 
to have it voted on, for it was offered on a day 
when I could not move to suspend the rules; and 
one solitary objection excluded it. 


AL GLOBE. 


‘ 
i 


|| under the rules, be extended to you. 


| 


| servant, 


| moved. 


| of the public and the good of the service. 


[February 15, 
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joyed by other members of Congress, will, in like manner 
When permission is given to examine papers, jt is al 

ways under the express or implied understanding that 1) 

sole purpose of the inspection is either to assist > 


, : 7 . : the Depart 
ment in promoting and improving the service, or to «, ahi 


, Gnest age; 
postmasters, &c. In this way the rules themselves, as wai? 


as the relaxation of them, are made to advance the Welfiar 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe 
; HORATIO KING 

First Assistant Postm2ster General 
Hon. I. N. Morris, House of Representatives. “| 
Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. It will be seen tha; 
that reply, although as adroitly and carefully 


drawn as aspecial plea, is, in substance, the samp 
as the one the writer gave to me in person, and 


dient 


| proves, beyond all cavil or doubt, that the Do. 
calls for information touching public matters in Ili- || 


partments here conceal from the public the charges 
upon which a man is tried, convicted, and te. 
Without his having the slightest Op 


| portunity of confronting his accusers, or repelling 


Since that time, now more than a month and a || 


half, on every Monday, I have earnestly and per- 
severingly sought to bring it before the House, 
that | might test the question as to the propriety 
of its passage, on a motion to suspend the rules; 
but I have never been sufficiently fortunate to get 
the recognition of the Speaker, 
doing so, I take this means of presenting it to the 
country, together with the facts, so that every 
man may judge for himself the propriety of sup- 
pressing it. Gentlemen seemed to be startled and 
alarmed, for fear that something might be brought 
to light which would not be agreeable to the re- 
fined and delicate sensibilities of the Administra- 
tion, and threw themselves into the breach to pre- 


Despairing of 


their accusations, his head rolls from the block 
And this conduct is to be dignified by the hich 
character of the Executioners! The doctrine js 
practically promulgated that ‘ the king can do no 
wrong;’’ or, in other words, that the Executiye 
Departments are not to be held responsible to th; 


| people for their acts,” 


Take the case of Mr. Parsons, and let us gee 
how it looks. He isan elderly gentleman, of 


_ the highest standing and of the purest integrity 


/and morality. 
| was ever cast upon his reputation. 


vent the exposure; and, for the time being, they || 


have, in a measure, succeeded. But the day will 
come when the record, unless destroyed, will 
speak for itself. The time will come when the 


facts will be known, and the guilty have to plead | 


to the indictment. Justice, although sometimes 
tardy, is always sure. No great wrong can be 
inflicted on any considerable portion of the citi- 


At home not even a suspicion 
For many 
years he held the office of deputy postmaster at 
Griggsville; and although a firm and consistent 
Democrat, he gave universal satisfaction to al 
parties by the prompt and impartial manner in 
which he discharged the duties of the place. But 
neither hisgray locks, his long experience, his un- 
doubted qualifications, the confidence reposed in 


him by his neighbors, nor their general desire to 


zens of this country, without certain retribution || 


following. 

Sir, on the evening of the day I offered the 
resolution referred to, | returned to my residence; 
and found Mr. King awaiting my arrival. An 
interview ensued between us, in which he in- 
formed me that I could read the papers in the 
Department, but that it was against the rule to 
allow copies to be taken. He further said that I 
would only be permitted to see them ‘ confiden- 
tially,’’ and that I would not be at liberty to make 
any public use of the information I might thus 
acquire. I replied that I did not desire to see 
them on such terms; that it would be of no use to 
me to know the facts unless | was allowed to com- 
municate them to those most interested. 
quently I never have seen them to this day. 
King appeared very solicitous that I should be 
satisfied with his verbal response, and not require 
an answer in writing. On this point I was un- 
yielding, and the result was that I received the 
answer which I now ask to be read. 

The letter was read, as follows: 


Post Orrice DeraRTMENT, APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
December 27, 1858. 
Six: The Postmaster General duly received your letter 
of the 17th instant, and referred it to this office for reply, the 
business to which it relates belonging to this branch of the 
Department. 
You ask to know whether the privilege will be afforded 
‘ou, On application, to examine all the papers on file in this 
Jepartment in relation to removals and appointments to 


_ office in Minois; and if so, whether you will be permitted 


to make copies of said papers, anda public or private use 
of the information thus obtained ? 

I would have answered earlier, as you are aware, but 
that I was desirous of seeing and communicating to you 
verbally, which I could much easier do than by writing, 
the reasons at length why your request could not consist- 
ently be granted. Having, beea favored with this opportu- 
nity, and learning from you that you nevertheless desire a 
written answer, I now have the honor to inform you that, 
while the same facilities heretofore extended to you of ex- 


: ' / | amining any and all papers on file relating to post offices, 
option, the resolution which I send up to be | 


&c., in your district, will be cheerfully granted to you, the 
permission to take Copies is respectfully declined as con- 
trary to a. long-established and salutary rule of this Depart- 
ment, the reasons for which have been verbally explained 
to you, and are too well Known to require to be repeated 
here. 

By this, therefore, you wi!l understand that, although the 


they may be in possession of the same in their respective || Postinaster General is unwilling to relax any of the reguia- 


Departanents. 


\\ ions of the Department, every facility and ‘attention en- 


Conse- | 


Mr. || 


i 





have him remain in office, could save him from 
the proscriptive knife. A man who has not the 
slightest qualification for the position succeeded 
him. Nobody there knowshow. Nobody wanted 
him. Yet that made no difference. But the worst 
of itall was that the Government committed a lar- 
ceny on the reputation of Mr. Parsons. They 


sought to deprive him of his good name by crea- 


ting a suspicion that he had been unfaithful to his 
trust. When he asked, through me, as his Rep- 
resentative, when his friends asked, what he had 


| done to cause his removal, [ am told, they are 


| told, ‘* we cannot make that public. ”’ 


What wae 
his offense? Who are his accusers? What are 
the charges filed against him? The same re- 
sponse, Mr. Chairman, comes back: ‘* We can- 
not make that public.”’ 

Thus he has not only been deprived of the little 
office which afforded him in his old age a scanty 
living, but he is left with unholy imputations 


clustering about his integrity, as far, at least, as 


the act of removal could effect the object. The 
highwayman will take your purse, but will spare 
your character. Both were sought to be taken 
from Mr. Parsons. With a view to his vindica- 
tion and asa measure for the promotion of the 
public interest, more than one hundred and sixty 
citizens residing in Griggsville and vicinity for- 
warded petitions ne for his restoration, and 
setting forth the total disqualification of Allen. 
These petitions I filed in the General Post Office 
Department on the 13th of December last. They 
remained there till the 22d day of the next month, 
when I became fully satisfied that no attention 
would be paid to them, and then withdrew them. 

Now, ! ask that they be read that they may £0 
out before the public as a part of the case; | pre- 
sent them, to be judged of in connection with it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Honorable Postmaster General : oe 

We, the undersigned citizens of Griggsville and vicinity, 
do respectfully represent, tat we consider the removal of 
Jacob Parsons, postmaster of said town, and the appoint- 
ment of Robert Allen in his stead, without, in any Wey, 
consulting the people, as being impolitic, and a great det- 
ment both to the citizens and to the ent. ; 

Mr. Allen, me aperiane, is entirely unfitted by yom 
education and ness habits, to perform the duties of the 
office, and had the citizens of the town been consulted, 
eould not have gotten any one to recommend him asa suit- 

man. 

We, therefore, request the Postmaster General to recon- 
sider the matter, and Po a some man capable of perform- 
ing the duties of the ce. We would also respectfully 
recommend the reappointment of Mr, Parsons, but should 
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Executive Abuses—Mr. Morris. 
ix be thought inexpedient so to do, would suggest and recom- 
nd that George F°. Dickinson, who, for four years, has per- 
ss the active duties of the office, be appointed. That 
a fully competent, the quarterly returns from this office 
- jj show; he is gentlemanty and courteous in his manners, 
7 jwe think his appointment will give general satisfaction. 
ve make this appeal through no ill feeling toward Mr. 
Alten personally, nor trom any political motives whatever 
we being of all parties; but simply and solely from a de- 
cire to see the office competently filled, and for our own 
opelit aud convenience, and the good of the Deparunent. 
‘ve therefore earnestly hope that the Postmaster General 
wil] take this request into consideration, and make the de- 
sired change. 
c. F. GIBBS, 
CHESLEY McLAIN, 


ministration ought not to hesitate a moment, but remove | mess of pottage, they supposed that others would 
Bi OL eaCe ALEX ANDER STARNE \| dispose of the birthright of freemen as cheaply 
L.T. FALES, JAMES WARD,  ~—_ || 88 themselves. 
JOHN K, BASHFORTH, C.F. GIBBS, _ It is very easy for those who have no character 
J. H, ALLEN, | ‘> en or F. DICKINSON, to lose, to assume, with the boldness of ignorance, 
We could get any amount of names, but deem it unneces- | that others are as corrupt as themselves; and this 
sary. | class of venal men in Illinois, to whom I am al- 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Take another case: || “ding, stood in the public highways, with their 
influential and prominent Democrats of Blandins- | T®SP8 in their hands, to rasp off a few spoonsful 
ville,.in the county of McDonough, which I also || ffm the conscience of every man who encoun- 
| have the honor to represent, asked for the ap- tered their polluting touch, and from the reputa- 
pointment of Mr.Jones—a gentlemen whom 1 || 08 of all who fled from them as from a moral 








J. L. THOMPSON, 


pETER WELLS, 
JAMES O°NEIL, 


J. B. STODDARD, 
G. W. GLADWELL, 


Democrat, and is well qualified—to the office of 


J. k. STONE, 

JESSE PARKE, 
JOSEPH HARVEY, 

p. A, PELLETLER, 

c. W. GOLDMAN, 
URIAH TAYLOR, 
GIDEON CADWELL, 
p. CADWELL, 

J. W. PASTORS, 
GOODWIN BROOKS, 
ISAAC DAVISON, 
ROBERT DAVISON, 
SAMUEL SHINN, 
WILLIAM G., BLACK, 
J. H. JONES, 

G. H. LOMBARD, 

A. NEWMAN, 

T. KNEELAND, 
HENRY FESLER 
NATHAN’L FESLER, 
J.C. COFFEY, 
DENNIS CARNES, 
ISAAC BARNNETT, 
WM. MARSHALL 
GEORGE BRINGLE, 
HENRY SHAFFNER, 
JAMES HEWELL, 
JOHNSON WEST, 
WM. URGED, 

J. DUGALD BLUE, 
A. DONOVAN, 

W. DONOVAN, 

G. B. HINMAN, 

B.S. LOVETTE, 
HARVEY ELLEDGE, 
J.8. WORDS, 

WM. GREER, 

J. B. SHINN, 

G.W. FURNHAM, 

A. STARNE, 

ENOS 'TARK, 
ROBERT LAUGH, 
PATRICK WHELAN, 
J. L. EMORY, 
THOMAS P. COBBY, 
W. K. BRADBERRY, 
WM. SHAW, 8r., 

D. W. COPELAND, 
ALEX’R TAYLOR, 
H. A. CRAIG, 

JOHN McLAUGHLIN, 
ANDREW PHILLIPS, 
J. M. PHILLIPS, 

F. J. PHILLIPS, 
GEORGE MILLAM, 
JOHN YOUETT, 

Lk. T. ARMS'TRONG, 
G.W. WARRICK, 

L.. T. FALES, 

F. L. ROSE, 

OTIS PARSONS, 
THOMAS CARDON, 
OSCAR BENTLEY, 
W. H. WINSOR, 


LEROY HILL, 


WM. THARKURAY i e i arde 
T. CADWELL, » || Their request was not only disregarded, but 


i. CARMER, | spurned, and a Mr. Delavan Martin had a com- 
L. W. DIX, mission forwarded him. This individual was | 
W.H.H.BATTLES, || voted for by the Administration party of the 


J. M. CRANDALL, | j i > live j ’ 
JAMES BRAKEFIELD, county in which he lives as a candidate for the 


JAMES A. HOWARD, || Legislature at the late election; and, although | 
D. BYRNE, three thousand seven hundred and twenty votes 
M. ANTNEY, | were given, nineteen hundred and fifty-two of 
Pb. BRAINERD, || which were Democratic, he received the enormous 
WM. REYNOLDS, number of five. Not a man in the town or in the 
W. L. HOUSTON, | precinct in which he lives voted for him, and not 


JAMES LIGHTLE, | a Democrat there wanted him as postmaster; yet 
WM, H. GORBET, | he was appointed, in total disregard of the wishes 
COLLINS PARK, of the people. r. Viartin lives mn the Biandins- 
Rk. A. MORTON, | ville precinct; and, to show the fact to which I 


J. M. HIGGINS, | refer, I will request to have read the certificate of | 
OL: the county clerk: 
| 


CHARLES STIPE, | 


an. BAaee ere, | The Clerk read as follows: 


T. H. DIMMUTT, 

JAMES WARD, | Strate or ILtino1s, McDonoven County, ss. |} 
C. H. WEAGLEY, | 1, Isaac Grantham, clerk of the county court of said 
JOHN HOUSTON, | county, do hereby certify that at a general election held in 
F. W. DICKINSON, | said county on Tuesday, the 2d day of November, A. D. 
HENRY CLAPP, | 1858, Delavan Martin received five votes for Representative 
J. H. ALLEN, || to the Legislature of the State of Illinois, as follows, to || 
EBEN’R MAY, || wit: in Prairie City precinet he received one vote ; in Ma- 
JOHN 8. SHINN, comb precinct he received three votes; and in Hire pre- 
WM. MARGHAR, cinct he received one vote, as the same appears of record 
P. SHINN, | in my Office. 

ASABEL HINMAN, In testimony whereof, I have hereto subseribed my name 
JAMES R. OWEN, and affixed the seal of said court. at my office in Macomb, 
J. BICKERDIKE, Jr., || this Ist day of January, A. D. 1859. 

A. WELLS. | ISAAC GRANTHAM, Clerk. 


C. H. MANKER, [L. s.] By JAMES W. MATTHEWS, Deputy. 
P. M. ROUSH, 


PATRICK RILEY, | Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I will, Mr. Chair- 

D.A.PAGIN, | man, mention one other instance. In the city in | 

F.T.M.DUTCHER, || which I reside, containing a population of near 

W. W. HIGBEE, : Sp . . 

N. ELLIOTT, twenty thousand inhabitants, Captain A. Brooks 
was removed from the office of postmaster, and 





PETER FRY, Jr., 
THOMAS BRADBURY, || another appointed in his place. The Democratic 
See eases” arty immediately took Mr. Brooks up for the 
WM. DUNHAM, P tate Senate, and the Administration party ran 
T. WILSON, the new postmaster, who had the influence of a 


WILLIAM SHIN, | party nomination in his favor. The former gen- || 
G. YATES, 

T. STAGG, 

J. GOULDIN, 
8. GOULDIN, 
J. COOPER, 


tleman was triumphantly elected, while the latter | 
received in the whole district, including the city | 
of his residence, the large number of about sev- 
kt enty-two votes; while the two other candidates 
GEORGE EVANS. caeet more than eight thousand. I give these 
ROBERT J. WALKER, || Numbers from recollection, and may not have || 
DAVID 8S. CRAPTON, || them exactly right; but they are substantially so. || 
JOSEPH Se t might go on multiplying such instances of || 
JOHN MORGAN.” disregard of the public choice and interest, but | |, 
B. BROOKS, WALKER SLIGHT, will not detain the committee with their rehearsal. | 
Those | have named are only representatives of a 


ANDERSON MAGEE, STEPHEN WHITE, 
GEORGE WILSON, WILLIAM WILSON, || whole class of cases in the State; indeed they pre- || 
sent more favorable palliations than many others, 


J.U, KELLENBERGER, WILLIAM STAATS, 
In some instances, where none could be found in || 


THOMAS SIMPKINS, FRED. GARROTI, 

JOHN WARTONS, E. L. STAATS, e} ice 
the vicinity willing to degrade themselves below | 
the contempt of the people and accept positions | 


FRANCIS FESLER, JOHN LARHERG, 

DANIEL GOULD, JAMES BROWN, 
JOHN SHINN, Jr., JOHN DENMIT, 

JOHN GEORGE, BERCH DENMIT, I 

We could get any amount of names if necessary. a from abroad to take them; and I regret to || 

A 1 e under the necessity of adding, that some of || 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Here is another, |! them did not bring very good moral characters | 


and one of the names signed to it is that of Mr. || withthem. Ifamail robbery should be committed, | 


where they were not wanted, men have been im- | 





Starne, formerly Democratic Secretary of State || there are men employed in the service in Illinois 
of Illinois; a gentleman of as high standing as any || who would at once be suspected. The appoint- 
in the State. ments commenced last winter by selecting, for one 
The Clerk read as follows: of the highest positions in the State, a man who 
Griaesvitte, November 23, 1858. 

To the Hon. A. V. Brown, Postmaster General: : . : 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Griggsville, Pike county, || destitute of every qualification for the office, and 


Illinois, would respectfully-represent that we are members || who deserved a prison rather than official posi- 


} 
ofthe Democratic party, and that we labored, in our humble || tion. I regret to add that, since then, too many | 
way, for James Buchanan, in 1856; and we do enter our : 7 . ” 
protest against the ap satintat OC Motel Ailes et pork. of this class of persons have been promoted; too | 
| 


| 
| 
| 


was notoriously a public defaulter, and was shown || 
to be such by the records here; a man wholly 





master for the town of Griggsville : first, because he is not || Many of these camp followers, who were required 
qualified = fill the office; second, panies “ ae never || to make war upon the men and organization of 

n areliable Democrat ; third, because he has been co- || the party, and who did it with a heartless ferocity 
are all Bick Republica fourth, his deputies |! and an unscrupulous disregard for truth or de- 


Por the above reasons, we think that a Democratic Ad- |) ccncy. Willing to sell their independence for a 


. i The > . na 
now very well, and who has been a life-long |, COPtagion. Che whole patronage and power of 


the Government was placed in their hands for 


postmaster of that thriving and beautiful village. disposal, superadded to the corrupting appliances 


of money, in order to strike down the brave chief- 
tain of a heroic party, and with him, that party 
itself. I have in my possession records pertain- 
ing to some of these men, showing them to be the 
most abandoned wretches that ever lived, but I 


| will not use them now; hereafter I may. But 


what, says some gentleman, of all this? Had not 
the President a legal right to remove and to ap- 
point whomsoever he pleased? Grant that he had 
the legal right: does it follow he had a moral 
right to do it?) The appointing power was con- 
ferred upon him to be exercised with a sound dis- 
cretion for the public benefit, and not for the pur- 
pose of gratifying personal malice at the expense 
of the public interest. He holds it in trust for the 
people for whose benefit the offices were created, 
and not as an absolute dictatorial power, to be 


|| exercised without reference to their wishes. 


The views and feelings of the public should be 


| consulted, and not trampled upon, Yet, in the 


instances I have presented, and many others, not 
the slightest attention has been paid to them. 
They are treated as though they were aliens and 
serfs in their own Government, having no rights 


| in it. When they petition for a redress of griev- 
ances, they are spurned as indignantly away as 


were our fathers when they petitioned the British 
throne. The President tells you, by his acts, 
that he has the power to fill the offices; that it is 
none of your concern whom he puts in them; that 


|| he will exercise his authority as he pleases. And 
| this is said by a man claiming to be a Democrat, 


toa Democratic constituency! I stand here, Mr. 
Chairman, to brand with shame such outrages 
upon the doctrines and usages of the party. They 
are in violation of public rights, and form no part 
of the Democratic creed, and will be everywhere 
condemned. They are flagrant, daring, and shame- 
less innovations, which must be stayed, or the 


_will sap the foundation of our republican insti- 
| tutions, 


The question was asked me a thousand times, 
at home, how I accounted for the course of the 
President? I confess that his conduct has been 


| sosingular, soextraordinary,so distinctly marked 


by every act which can ‘‘ define a tyrant,’’ that 
I did not know what response to make. ‘Is he 
governed by malignity or by imbecility ?”’ the peo- 
ple everywhere inquired. It may be answered 
that both have had an agency in controlling his 
actions. His advanced age, aided by his aristo- 
cratic character and intense hatred of Judge Dove- 


tas, has led him to gratify that hatred, and to 
| sacrifice every interest of his administration, until 
| it has sunk, in the esteem of the Genet» below 


the point of resurrection, Suppose he does dis- 


|| like the Senator from Illinois: is that any sufficient 


justification of his course? Should he carry his 


| hatred so far as to strike at the people? 


What injury have the Democracy of my State 
done him, that he should set his servile creatures 
upon the trail of every postmaster and other pub- 
lic officer there? It is true, they were in favor of 
the reélection of Judge Dovexas; it is true, the 
delegation in Congress voted against forcing Kan- 
sas into the Union under the T ccommpeon consti- 
tution; it is true, we voted against the bill known 
by the name of the English bill, which was gotten 
up by several gentlemen who had no very good 
right to prescribe a new party creed, when Le- 
compton, pure and naked, was voted down. Lut 
should such things, right as they are in them- 
selves, and past as they are as issues, form a just- 
ification of his conduct? Not only the Lecompton, 
but every other policy of his administration has 
failed. His measures are but the sport and de- 
rision of Congress, and his very recommendation 
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of them fs a presage of their defeat. He has few 
or no friends here. Members turn away from 
him, yet no testis made except upon the Lecomp- 
ton question. Judge Dovexas and his friends 
are involved in that, and they are hunted down 
still. Atthe last session of Congress he could 
not have effected the passage of some of the most 
important appropriation bills, if it had not been 
for my own vote and the votes of other anti-Le- 
compton Democrats; and this session, I fear he 
will not be able to get them passed even with our 
assistance. The poisoned chalice has returned 
to his own lips; and he is reaping the storms of 
the whirlwinds he sowed. His reckless attempts 
to interpolate the Democratic platform, and to 
prescribe new tests of party fealty, and his un- 
warrantable interference with the local politics of 
the country, will be milestones placed along the 
road of other Presidents, to warn them against the 
fatal rock upon which his administration was 
broken to pieces, 

It was said by a distinguished Kentuckian that 
the administration of John Tyler would be, in the 
history of this country, like a parenthesis in the 
middie of a sentence, always to be read in a low 
tone of voice, and which always could be omitted 
without altering the sense. That much cannot 
be said of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration. It 
does noteven rise to the dignity of a parenthesis, 
but will be regarded as an entire inverted sen- 
tence, with scarcely an intonation in its length or 
breadth to soften its harshness. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Administration did not 
stop with the mere distribution of documents, and 
the sale of the offices, in my State. 1 saw the im- 
print of its finger in my district, here and there, 
wherever I went. One, who was a judge upon 
the supreme bench, resigned his office, in order 
that he might receive the nomination over me. 
After he had been in Washington conferring with 
the officials here, he returned home, took the 
stump, and labored unceasingly to defeat myself, 
and every other regularly-nominated candidate. 
A State Senator, for changing his position from 
anti-Lecompton to Lecompton, was given the 
Quincy post office, and was supplied with the 
means of publishing a paper to overthrow the reg- 
ular Democratic ticket. My immediate prede- 
cessor upon this floor was induced to run as an 
independent candidate, in order that my Repub- 
lican competitor might be elected, and he received 
only five hundred and four votes out of twenty- 
five thousand six hundred and eighty-one cast, 
while my majority was one thousand eight hun- 
dred ail eighty-one—considerably greater than 
it was in 1856. What is true of the district [ rep- 
resent is substantially true of every other district 
in Iilinois. Everywhere, all over the State, men 
were at work, under directions from Washington, 
to break down the regular organization, and to 
elect Republicans. They left no stone unturned, 
to effect their object; and yet, out of two hundred 
and fifty-two thousand two hundred and two voies 
given in the whole State, the highest cast for a 
Lecompton Administration candidate was just five 
thousand one hundred and seventy-three! Cab- 


inet officials interfered directly in the contest, and | 


did not leave the work to their subordinates. 
| will read a paragraph or two from a letter ad- 


dressed by a member of the Cabinet to a Federal | 


office-holder in the State, during the pendency of 


the late election, and if the Administration desire | 


the name of its author, and will call upon me, 
they shall have it, and I will account for the pos- 
session of it. Speaking of those he calls ‘* Doug- 
las men,” he says: 


“Those of them who are willing to give a fair support 
to the Administration, and regard the English bill as a set- 
Uement, ought to be conciliated, treated kindly, and sup- 
ported. But, if nothing else will serve their turn except op- 
position to the party, it cannot be helped, 

** They say here, that Mr. Harris is more violent and bit- 
ter in his hostility to the Administration, and to all who 
sup it, than any Black Republican in Congress. 


* Now, what should be the difference to us between such | 


a man and an Abolitionist, except that such a man, elected 
by Democratic votes, would ¢o more injury to the Demo 
cratic cause, than an Abolitionist would have it in his power 
te do. Most truly yours,” &e. 


The gentleman to whom that letter was ad-_ 


dressed, was afterwards removed from his posi- 


/ and supported.’’ 


| ted, treated kindly, or supported.’ 


APPENDIX TO 'THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Executive Abuses—Mr. Morris. 


The one who succeeded him is now arraigned 


before the Administration, by a gentleman, for | 


official villainy of the highest grade. Whether 


he will be removed remains to be determined. I | 


have no expectation, Mr. Chairman, that he will, 
no matter what his offense may be, so he sings 
peans to the powers at Washington. The ex- 
tracts which I have given, will be read by honest 
Democrats at home with profound astonishment. 
To persons here, who are familiar with the man- 
ner in which things are done, they will be no 
matter of surprise. 


It will be observed that the author of that letter | 


lays down two tests of Democratic orthodoxy, 
which if lived up to will entitle the believer to a 
place in the Democratic church; if not, he must 
becast out. The first is submission to the Admin- 
istration. 


cinnati platform, and nothing about the Demo- 
cratic creed as we received it from the fathers of 


It seeks to establish an entirely new | 


the pay 
test. erily, we have fullen on strange times! 


Party edicts seem to go out from the White House | 
as though the President was his Imperial Majes- | 


ty James I. Sir, who gave him, who gave his 


Cabinet, authority to send out to Illinois these | 


excommunicating bulls? Ifthey would attend to 
the legitimate functions of their offices, they 
would do much better. For one, sir, I do not 
recognize the right of any but the party itself, to 
alter its platform. I spurn the dictation of all in- 
termeddlers; and I say, in frankness, that if the 
English bill, which I view with abhorrence, is to 
be made a party test, I will not give it my assent. 
I would infinitely have preferred to vote for the 
original Lecompton bill, as it came from the Sen- 
ate, for that had the comparative merit of frank- 
ness. 

But, sir, we were told by the considerate Cabi- 
net official that if we would submit to the new 
test we should be ‘‘ conciliated, treated kindly, 
Ergo, the converse was, that if 
we did not submit we were not to be ** concilia- 
> Inasmuch as 


| the Democracy of Illinois did not submit, they had 


meted out tothem the full measure of Executive | 
| wrath. 


My former colleague, the late lamented 
Thomas L. Harris, at the bare mention of whose 
name a million of brave and warm Democratic 
hearts leap with joy, is denounced by this mem- 


| ber of the Cabinet as ** worse than an Abolition- 





| the pa 


ist,’’ and of course, all who agreed with him are 


‘* worse than Abolitionists’’ in the view of the | 


new dictators of the party faith. The harpies of 
the National Democracy of Illinois, alias Danites, 
were instructed rather than vote for Judge Dove- 
LAs, myself, or any other anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrat, they had better vote for ‘* Black Republi- 
cans.’? This is the substance of this Cabinet 
oificer’s letter; and poor souls, they only wanted 
a nod from their masters here, to obey, as I will 
show you by the confession of their leading organ 
in the State, the ** Chicago Herald.’’ In its issue 
of the 4th of November last, two days after the 


| election, that paper contains an editorial article 


which 1 will read. Here it is and mark it well: 


“Tue Vore or Catcaco.—That fact having become 
known on the eve of the election, that the entire Catholic 
vote of this city, notwithstanding the professions to the con- 
trary, would be thrown for Douglas, the national Democrats 
became exasperated at such wholesale treachery, and des- 
pite alt efforts that could be made to prevent it, they voted 
en masse for the Republican candidates, as the most effect- 
ual way of defeating Douglas. Although by voting thus, 


| they, beyond question, prevented the election of two of the 
| Douglas candidates for the Legislature, we do not approve 


of their course. We go fer a strictadherence to the prin- 


| ciple, and to party organization, whatever may be the pres- 


ent result, fully believing that such a course will, in all cases, 
insure ultimate success. ’? 

The author of that article, who is the editor of 
r, was appointed by the President mar- 
shal of the northern district of Illinois, during the 
pendency of the election, in place of Colonel Da- 


| vidson, removed, after he had the most positive 


assurance that he would be retained. The admis- 
sion that the miscalled ** National Democrats” 
voted for the Republican candidates for the Legis- 
lature, and thereby defeated two ** Douglas Dem- 
ocrats,”’ is broad and unqualified. The reason 


tion because he would not abuse his friends, and | assigned is that the Catholics would not vote with 


assist to defeat the party of which he has been all 
his life a brilliant, talented, and active member. 


The reason was 


them! What ridiculous ot a : 
ashington to do as 


they were instructed from 


The second, support of the English | 
bill. There is petpens in the letter about the Cin- | 
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Reps, 
they did. The editor pretends to disa — 
acts of his Danite brethren, and talks of princin 


and party as though he was governed b 
acted inside of shorathane ; Pmiee Ome be 


Mr. Chairman, since the election, these 
pires have fallen out amongst themselves, oye 
a division of the spoils; and if one tenth of what 
they tell a each other is true, they are the 
most graceless set of scamps upon earth. Tip 
people of Illinois believe all that is said on both 
sides, and even then, that half has not been told 
In speaking of the Danites, I do not wish to be 
understood as including all who sustained the Aq. 
ministration in its policy, for some were honest 
and pursued the course they did conscientious|y 
but through what I believe was a misapprehep. 
sion of the merits of the controversy on their part 
I allude to the place-seekers, the liegemen, whc 
acted without reference to principle, and were 
actaated alone by corrupt motives, They consii- 
tuted a band of political spoilsmen who were op 
the exchange for the highest price they could gel 
for themselves. They flattered the President, and 
he encouraged their treason. He is, therefore, no: 
only directly responsible for their appointment, 
but for their conduct, and he cannot escape that re- 
sponsibility. He may denounce as he will corrup- 
tions in elections of which he was particeps crimi- 
nis; butlachrymose letters, like that he wrote to the 
Fort Du Quesne celebration, will do him no good, 
Singing psalms will not save him now, sir. He has 
already sinned away his day of grace, and all hoy, 
for him has become extinct. The Democratic 
party must cut itself loose from his administra- 
tion, and let it floatoff as drift-wood. We cannoteo 
into the canvass of 1860 with any hope of success: 
with its fetid and rotten carcass tied to the party, 
_ it would be hanging to itasdead weight. We migit 
as well expect to blow down the walls of this Capi- 
tol with our mere breath. It has even fallen so low 
that those who live upon its bounty do it no rever- 
ence, We may excuse it; we may palliate it; we 
|| may fatch it up as we please; but it will be all to 
no purpose. It is folly—nay, worse than folly, it 
is madness for us to stand with folded arms, and 
blinded to the consequences which are inevitable 
if we adhere to it. ‘*A prudent man forseeth the 
evil and hideth himself; but the simple pass on 
and are punished.’’ We cannot retrieve the for- 
tunes of the party by any hesitating, doubting 

olicy. Action, promptand decisive, is required. 

Mr. hihienn, who certainly let out * that drop” 

of Democratic blood, if it was ever in his veins, 
is floating the Government into the old moorings 
| of Federalism, from which it is now evident his 
|| affections have never departed. We have been 

'| deceived; and the sooner we acknowledge the 

|| fact the better. An open confession is preferable 
| to a vain attempt at concealment. If we go on, 

‘| and cry ‘* peace, peace, when there is no peace,” 

|| defeat, certain and inevitable, will be our lot. 

|| Let Mr. Buchanan, during the remainder of his 

|, term, devote histime to gathering up the bleach- 
ing bones of his fallen friends, which are strewn 
upon every political battle-field of the North, East, 
and West. Let him breathe into them a little 
brief spasmodic life; but let the great Democratic 
party move on in defense of its integrity and great 
principles. Let it repudiate the man who has re- 
pudiated it. Whatis there in his Administration 
which gentlemen will undertake to defend ? Who 


vam- 


is there in this or the other Hall of Congress who 
|| will rise and proclaim that his Kansas policy was 
wise, when, like Dead sea fruits, it has turned to 
| 





ashes on his lips? Who will defend the improvi- 
| dent and ill-managed Utah war, commenced with- 
out sufficient authority of law, and ending in 
nothing but folly after 





uandering millions of 
dollars? Who dare vindicate the extravagant 
| and reckless expenditures of his Administration, 
|| and ridicule economy, but the writer for his offi- 
cial organ? His Cabinet has disappointed the 
hopes of the country. His appointments, as a 
class, have been the worst, by her, that were ever 
before made, to say nothing of the appointees at 
large having been selected principally from two 
or three States, to the exclusion of the balance, 
and without regard to their claims. His ad- 
ministration has fallen a prey to flatterers and 
public plunderers. His bankrupt policy finds 
| no advocates. His Pacific railroad scheme is de- 
feated. His Paraguay expedition promises noth- 
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ing but disaster, and proves we did wrong to in- 
rust him with the power, though some suppose 
the fight between him and Lopezaffords an equal |) 
chance of success, as it is generally believed they 

are well matched, except that Lopez possesses | 
superior military qualifications. He publicly rec- | 
ommended, in his message, the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and then privately labored 
to prevent Congress from expressing an opinion 
in favor of that recommendation. A professed 
disciple of the Monroe doctrine, he stands with 
folded arms, and does nothing efficiently to pre- 
yent European interference with the affairs of this 
continent. His efforts to enforce the neutrality 
laws are everyWhere regarded as failures. His 
roposition to establish a protectorate over Mex- || 
ico is treated with indifference, if not contempt. 
His plan of increasing the regular Army Con- || 
cress at once put down. His ill-advised attempt 
to defeat the Democracy of Illinois, who so nobly 
sustained him in 1856, was signally rebuked. He 
hasan organ without a responsible editor, an Ad- 
ministration without a party, power without re- || 
spect;and to crownall, aSecretary of the Treasury | 
who tells him to his teeth that his fiscal policy is || 
wrong, and yet both retain their places! Strange 
anomaly! He came into the presidential chair || 
pledged to ad valorem duties, and now recommends | 
specifics, and has embroiled the party which elect- | 
edhim in almost interminable difficulties upon that || 
subject. He found us peaceful, contented, and | 
buoyant with hope; and, in less than two short | 
years, brings broils out of quiet, excitement and || 
angry controversy out of contentment, and despair | 
outofjoy. He has desecrated the social circle with 

political feeling; tainted the simplicity of republi- | 
can manners with the airs of a foreign court; cor- 
rupted the national morality by an improper 
disposal of the public patronage, and the selection 
of appointees to office without reference to their 
moral characters; given unlimited range to his | 
passions and prejudices, and sees no merit inany | 
one who was not originally for his nomination. || 
In his letfer accepting the nomination of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, he said, speaking of the | 
Kansas-Nebraska bill: ( | 


“This legislation is founded upon principles as ancient || 
as free government itself; and, in accordance with them, || 
has simply declared that the people of a Territory, like || 
those of a State, shall decide for themselves whether sla- 
very shall, or shall not, exist within theirlimits. This prin- 
ciple will surely not be controverted by any individual, of 
any party professing devotion to popular government.”’ 

In his message transmitting the Lecompton 
constitution, delivered at the last session, he tells 
us that ** Kansas is, therefore, at this moment, as | 
much a slave State as Georgia or South Carolina,”’ | 
notwithstanding slavery has never been estab- | 
lished there by law, and the people are opposed to | 
it. No torturing he can apply to the decision of | 
the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case, can | 
reconcile these conflicting positions. We learn 
thathe has granted an amnesty to Brigham Young» 
and other Mormons, and has sought to pre-| 
vent the execution of the laws in Utah, and not | 
to enforce them; and thus to strike down the in- || 
dependence of the judiciary, and bring it into 
subjection to his will, as he sought, at the last 
session, to subdue Congress by an Executive fiat. | 
He is the Jonah that troubles the ship, and has | 
sought to tear to pieces the platform of principles 
upon which he was elected; to strike down the 
great doctrine of self-government and popular lib- | 
erty, and substitute his will for that of the people. 
His conservatism has proved radicalism. On the 
slavery question he is sectional with the extremest | 
of the South; on the tariff, with the Nortt. He | 
has violated, as the head of the nation, national 
courtesy; and then his Representative, honorable 
J.Glancy Jones, in the House, indelicately ac- | 
cused members of opposing an appropriation from | 
which he was to reap pleasure, if not benefit, be- 
cause they were not invited to his table to dine. 
Shame, where was thy blush! He has shown | 
no administrative ability; but has used the power | 
conferred on him to gratify personal feeling, and || 
hot in the spirit of a public trust. And in the | 
name of the Democracy I impeach him, as one of 
its Representatives, for these high crimesand mis- 
demeanors. 1 impeach him, in the name of our 
common country, for the common wrongs ome 

injuries he has inflicted upon it. Discovering too 
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| less disregard of consequences, she will be dashed 


| certainty, with not a plank or splinter to hold us 


| but little else than control it. 


| pleof Kansas. At the present session he pursued 


| for Illinois, of appointments made during the re- 
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Executive Abuses—Mr. Morris. 


late his fatal course, he is now seeking to embroil || This duty, however, has been no pleasant one to 
the nation in foreign troubles with the view of | me. I would to God, for his sake and the sake 
diverting attention from the failures of his home || of our national character, I had been spared the 
measures, and making some grand and signal | painful necessity. When forced upon me, I have 
demonstration. He asks us to place $30,000,000 not felt at liberty, however, to shirk the respons- 
in his hands to negotiate for the purchase of Cuba. | ibility. It seemed to me meet that an Illinois 
While I should like for our Government to pos- |, Democrat should sketch the scenes of his unfor- 
sess that island, I am unwilling to intrust so im- | tunate administration. 

portant a matter to his discretion. After the evi- One feature, Mr. Chairman, of the Kansas im- 
dence he has given us ofhis financial ability, lam | broglio has struck me asa little singular. The 
satisfied, in my own jrvs ment, that he would use |, President first makes the Lecompton constitution 
up the money, and tha: we would then be further | a test of Democratic orthodoxy. Secondly, he 
off from the acquisition of Cuba than we are now. || makes the conference bill. His friends in the 
Nothing of importance he has recommended has || East, North, and West, go home, and in the can- 
it is high time that the Demo- || vass tell the people they did not mean anything 
cratic organization had calculated its reckoning, || when they gave their votes for a measure exclud- 
His administra- ing Kansas from the Union until she had a pop- 


| tion is not the party, and the distinction must be || ulation sufficient to entitle her to a Representative 
| broadly aaabia: 

| ship ‘*Union,”’ the ark which has so long borne 
|| up the covenant of these States, is imperiled, 
/and ho! all hands aboard! and we may yet res- || any time she applied: while the President, in his 


and keptup. The old Democratic || in Congress, the fact ** to be ascertained by a cen- 
sus duly and legally taken;’’ and that if they were 


| reélected they would vote for her admission at 


cue her from the breakers upon which she is beat- | late message, still insists she must be kept out. 
ing. If we stretch ourselves out lazily upon the || By the force of this pledge a few succeeded, while 
bank, and manifest a serene indifference, or reck- || the great majority of them fell in the battles. But 
even this is not all. Some gentlemen started out 
to pieces within sight of the shore, and for the want || fiercely against Lecompton, and afterwards went 
of the assistance we can render. If, however, we || over to the President’s policy, and certain results 
select the right man for a commander, one who || followed the new association. One case of the 
has great qualities; and not one for his supposed | kind suggests itself to my mind, which I will 
availability, (we have had enough of that in all || briefly name. 
conscience,) inscribe our old principles upon our The member from the Columbus district, in 
flag, and turn away from this administration, as | Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] made an early speech in this 
we would from the Angel of Death, she will ride | Hall, at the last session, against the Lecompton 
safely into port, a little strained, it may be, by the || constitution, and was severely and bitterly de- 
tempest, but well fitted to perform many other || nounced for it by the friends of that measure. 
voyages. But if we make a misstep, we may || Afterwards he supported the conference bill, and 
proclaim as much as we please to the troubled | was taken back into full fellowship by the Ad- 
waters, ‘* peace, be still,’’ and they will rage and | ministration. Soon after he submitted his re- 
roar on, and soon close over the vessel; then we || marks, his personal, bosom friend, a Mr. Miller, 
shall be adrift upon the boundless ocean of un- || was removed from the office of deputy postmaster 
at Columbus, and Colonel Medary, who was then 
above the surging billows. | in Washington, abusing Mr. Cox and every anti- 
But, Mr. Chairman, I will again recur to ap- | Lecompton Democrat, and the people of Kansas, 
pointments. Itis held correct by the Democratic _ in bitter terms, was appointed in his place. Sub- 
party that Federal officeholders should not inter- |, sequently to Mr. Cox’s support of the conference 
fere with the freedom of elections; not that they | bill, Colonel Medary is sent out as Governor of 
should not vote or express their opinions, but that | Kansas, to rule over a people he labored to op- 
they are thought to ~ out of their line of duty | press,and Mr. Miller, the friend of Mr. Cox, is 
to use their official positions to control the ballot- |) put back in the post office at Columbus. I have 
box. Now, it seems to be made a condition pre- | no comment to make on these facts further than 
cedent of their appointments, thatthey should do | this: that no anti-Lecompton Democrat who 
In my own State || stood firm and resisted the wrongs attempted on 
I have seen too many and painful instances of | the people of Kansas has had a friend restored 
this not to rebuke it in terms of merited condem- || or received any favor from the President. The 
nation. Federal officials and employés there and {, public, Mr. Chairman, can and will judge of such 
elsewhere were marshaled for the conflict, under matters for themselves; and if they should come 
the command of some leader dictated at Wash- || to the uncharitable conclusion that the member 
ington. If any held back, if any indicated a re- | from Ohio, to whom I have referred, gave a prac- 
pugnance to the duty required, hen were atonce || tical illustration of the truth of the doctrine he 
disposed of as deserters. Perhaps, however, |, advanced in his Cuban speech, that it was the 
this is the least objectionable part of the conduct || physical law of our nature that the greater al- 
of the Administration. || ways absorbed the weaker power, and that it was 
At the last session, the President held back the || right it should be so, I cannot help it, and he 
nominations of appointees from the Senate, espe- | has no one to blame but himself. 
cially those in Illinois, until near the close of it;|| But, Mr. Chairman, I have already trespassed 
and he could have had no other reason for his || too long upon your patience and that of the com- 
conduct than a fixed and deliberate purpose of | mittee. I have said what I have upon my own 
using his patronage to compel the expectants and | responsibility, more in sorrow than anger, and 
their friends to assist in forcing the Lecompton | from a deep sense of —_ duty and obligation 
constitution, which Senator Hammonp now ad- | to the Democracy of Illinois. 1 might say much 
mits was brought into Congress reeking with | in addition, but will refrain. Perhaps, after all, 
‘* blood and fraud,’’ down the throats of the peo- | the Administration is to be pitied for its weak- 
ness, rather than censured for its crimes. One 
quite a different course. At the commencement || thing is certain: it has lost the respect and confi- 
of it, and during Judge Doveras’s temporary ab- | dence of Congress and the country, and will ex- 
sence, he sent in to the Senate the nominations || pire 


‘* Unwept, unhonered, and unsung.” 

cess of Congress in place of those removed; thus | I expect, however, to see the Democratic party 
depriving Judge Doug.as of offering reasons why | spring, phenix-like, from itsashes. That party, 
they should be rejected. This conduct speaks | sir, has been the hope of the Republic; and if it 
for itself, and will cling to the President as a lep- || will only be true to itself, true to its integrity and 
rous spot upon his reputation, which time will | its principles, this Union will continue, in a po- 
never efface. The character of amaneuverer, added litical sense, the star of Bethlehem to the down- 
to that of a tyrant, dishonors the man, while the | trodden nations of the world; but if it should at- 
country mourns the fall. At the last session, tempta justification of this wicked and imbecile 
when he was striking at public liberty and crush- | Administration, (a thing I do not anticipate,) I 
ing out northern manhood, I stated in this House | should fear the most disastrousresult. Nothing 
that the Executive was surrounded by flatterers, | is more common than for the people to repudiate 
and that no man had told him the truth. At this || public servants who have disappointed their just 
session I am constrained to tell the truth on him. || expectations; and the President is not invested 
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with that regal power which should make himan || INCREASE OF EXPENSES—EXTRAVAGANCE OF \| received a check. It can never b 
The beauty and glory of 


exception to the rule. 


our Government consists in the accountability of 


officers, high and low, to a constituency. 
The President, sir, ** has been weighed in the 


balance, and found wanting,’’ and no flower of || 
gratitude will ever bloom upon his grave. If ** the | 


evil men do live after them,’’ and ** the good is 
oft interred with their bones,’’ how unfortunate 
for him. In his efforts to read others out of the 
Democratic party, he has not exactly gotten out 
himself, for he was never really in it; 
been the means of the forfeiture of that confidence 


it may otherwise have continued to bestow upon || 
in other words, he has committed political | 


him. 
suicide. In his vain endeavors to inscribe his 
name high upon the roll of fame, he has written 


it in sand, and the sporting winds will soon oblit- || Every session there has been a contest about pay- | 
erate every vestige of it, except the evil deeds con- | 


nected with it. 

A word or two more, and I have done. Illinois, 
sir, which seems to be the special object of Ex- 
ecutive vengeance, is no pleading, cowering slave 
at the foot of power. She has a proud record to 





Extravagance of the Démocratic Part 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


A. H. CRAGIN, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THe House or Represenrartives, 


| SPEECH OF HON. 


The House being in the Committee of the’ Whole on the 


| | February 15, 1859. 


ut he has | 


which she can point. Her history speaks for her. | 
She has never yet strayed off from the Demo- | 


cratic fold. Even in the memorable hard-cider 
campaign of 1840 she withstood the shock, and 
was one of the few States who bore her banner 
upward and onward. She has never yet struck 
it, and never will. 
quailed before the face ‘of an enemy; and shall 
their knees smite together in the presence of one 
in whose hands they helped place the scepter? 
No, never! Though he ts clothed ‘‘ with a little 
brief authority ’’ and * plays fantastic tricks be- 
fore high Heaven,’’ he will find them still ** un- 
subdued vebels.’? They can neither be silenced 
into submission by threats or persecution, or 
bought with office or money, Let the President 
expend his rage upon them; let him, during his 
little brief day, continue to lord it over God’s 
freemen. We ask not for his smiles, we defy his 
malice, we scorn his patronage, and snatch the 
thunder-bolt from the would-be Jove, and shake 
it defiantly in his face. 

Mr. Chairman, every bane has its antidote. 
One good will result from the President’s abuse 
ef power. It will teach us the necessity of cur- 
wiling his patronage, and placing it, as far as 
sossible, in the hands of the people. 
= introduced a bill to break his grasp upon the 


Already I | 


Territories, and if | live to reach here at the next | 


session, I shall introduce another providing for 
the election of postmasters by the people through- 
out the length and breadth of this land. These 
monstrous assumptionsand usurpations in Wash- 
ington are becoming dangerous to public liberty, 
absorbing the rights of the States and the people, 
and should be checked. 


Unless we strike down | 


the colossal arins of power here, which are reach- | 


mg out everywhere all over the Republic for new || no one can deny. Within seven years “ey! Gorey 


noguisitions of strangth, we may be well alarmed | 


for our safety. Our Government was designed 
to be plain in its construction and economical in 
its expenditures, and was created for a few great 
national objects necessary for the common pro- 
tection, and not as one grand vortex of centrali- 
zation, into whieh all rights were ultimately to 
flow, and it is well for us to look to it that.our 
liberties are not swallowed up. 

Kternal vigilance is the on way in which we 


ean maintam them; and unless we exercise it, the | 


man is now living who will follew their hearse 
to the grave. However unpleasant the duty, and 
without reference to who is to be affected by it, 
the American patriot should speak out, and sound 
the note of alarm as the advancing column comes 
msight. Let the watchery be— 
** Thou, too, sail on, O ship of Statet 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great.” 

I have only to add, Mr. Chairman, that I fully 
realize the responsibility of the remarks I have 
made. 1 know very well what was said, when, 
some weeks ago, I alluded to the character of the 
appointees to office in Illinois. I suppose the 
same, or more, will be said now. But when such 
things shall induce me to suppress the truth, and 
fail to discharge a duty as one of the Tribunes 
of the people, it will be only when I will no longer 
have the power of speech. 


Her Democracy have never | 


| state of the Union— 


Mr. CRAGIN said: 


of this House, I have heard much said about 
— by certain gentlemen on the other side 
of the Hall. They have been valiant in their at- 
tacks on sundry smal] items of appropriation. 


| 
| 


Mr. Cuarrnman: Since I have been a member | 


ing a few thousand dollars to six or eight * land- | 


map clerks.”’ Several times, strenuous efforts 
have been made to reduce the pay of the door- 
keepers and other employés of the House. Re- 


cently, great efforts were made to defeat an ap- | 


propriation for paying for the return and support 
of the poor negroes who were stolen and brought 
to our shores in violation of the laws for suppress- 
ing the infamous African slave trade. A few days 
ago, a bold and successful fight was made against 
a few pine boxes, which cost $2 50 a piece. 


It is quite recently that any of these gentlemen, | 
so far as I know, have proposed any radical re- | 
form—anything that would lessen or stop the | 


great leaks from the Treasury. They now only 
propose to withhold certain appropriations, with- 


out changing the laws requiring them; and-to stop | 


certain works, already contracted for, until the 
Treasury is, in some way—they do not know how 
—replenished. 
bequeath to the next Administration the debts, 
contracts, &c., which they have created, but can- 
not pay and carry out. All that is withheld now, 
which the law requires to be paid, will have to 
be provided for by the next Congress; and then 
these gentlemen will swear that the Black Repub- 
licans have increased the expenditures. But I 
am bound to presume that these movements are 
sincere. If, however, the Treasury was in good 
condition, and the Democratic party was not un- 
der the load, I very much doubt if we should hear 
much about retrenchment from that quarter. It 
is evidently desirable to make a show of virtu- 
ous indignation at the way the money has been 
lavished and squandered. We have all heard of 
the man who locked the barn-door after the horse 
was stolen. Gentlemen are frightened for their 


In other words, they propose to | 


party; and they simply propose to put off pay-— 


ment where they can, and to borrow what must 
be had, without providing any means for pay- 
ing it. 


That the expenses of this Government have in- | 


creased to an enormous extent, within a few years, 


_ gone up from $48,000,000 to $80,000,000. 
| traordinary circumstances have occurred to cause 
| this increase. 
‘ing else. 
| been vastly augmented, for the purpose of giving 
greater facilities to the party in power. 
have beseiged and beset every department of the 
Government for fat jobs and contracts. Salaries 
have been increased and offices multiplied. There 
is now an army of Federal office-holders, num- 


| bering nearly, if not quite, one hundred thousand 


|| men. 


They cover the land like the frogs of 


|| Egypt. 
| Phe Queen of England is said to be the ‘‘fount- 


| ain of honor;’’ the President of the United States 


is the source of patronage. He presides over the 
‘entire system of appointments, jobs, and con- 
tracts. He dispenses, to a large extent, the 
000,000 annually. The rule of action has 
n, ‘* the President wants my vote and support, and 
I want his patronage; I will vote as he wishes; Iwill 


support such measures as he and he will give 
me and my friends the we desire.” At the 


resent time, ntial influence and dictation 
is much less potent than it has been during six 
years past. is results partly from the fact that 
the Treasury is empty, and partly from other 
causes. I rejoice that the *tone-man power’’ has 


oex-— 
It has been caused by profligate, | 
corrupt, and wanton extravagance, and by noth- | 
The patronage of the Executive has | 


Men | 
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|| safe and proper limits until the Presiden 
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ofa large share of the patronage he now wield 
The Administration, within five years, has had 


several heavy jobs, which have not bee 


, , N Carried 
through without great expenditures. I have not 
the least doubt that $20,000,000 of the people’s 


money has gone, within that time, directly or in. 
directly, to carry measures and elections; to pa 
for burying the dead and providing for the wound. 
ed; in paying salaries created for party favorites 
and for cheating the people generally. The peo. 
ple of the free States have been hard to conquer 
and there has been an alarming demand for pat. 
ronage and money, by those who have under. 
taken the job. Of course the money has been 
appropriated for various purposes—much for buy. 
ing sites for custom-houses, court-houses, post 
offices, &c., and for building the same; much for 
expenses at the navy-yards; much for supplies 
for the Army, and for transporting the same: 
much for work and materials on the public build. 
ings and the aqueduct, in this city; and much for 
mail service, and for contracts and jobs generally, 
The deficiency bills have been very large, espe. 
cially the one last year. é 

The Senator from Georgia, Mr. Toomss, in 9 
recent able speech on extravagant expenditures, 
thus condemns his own party: 

* Now, sir, are the $73,000,000 of estimates for the next 
fiscal year, to which the Senator from Pennsylvania called 


our attention, necessary? Will any man say that they are 
all necessary expenses ; that they are all proper expenses; 


| that the money is all to be expended to promote the inter- 
| ests of a great and free people? 


Nodody has said so; but 
the advocates of taxation say we must inerease the rev- 
enue. Some say retrenchment is with Congress; others 
say Congress can do nothing without the Executive. The 
truth is, the fault is with both; it is with the executive and 
the legislative departments. They have both departed from 
the true track. They have both encouraged extraordinary, 


unnecessary, profligate, and many of them corrupt, expendi- 
tures.?? 


I will call another witness. On the 23d Febru- 


ary, 1852, about one year before Franklin Pierce 


| 
| 
| 
| 





and his party took the Government in charge, 


| James Buchanan wrote a lIctter about extrava- 


gance, from which I take the following extract: 


“These expenditures have now reached the enormous 
sum of $50,000,000 per annum, and unless arrested in their 


| advance by the strong arm of the Democracy of the coun- 


try, may, in the course of a few years, reach $100,000,000.” 

Seven years have passed, and the “ strong arm 
of the Democracy,’’ instead of arresting the ad- 
vance, has carried the amount to $80,000,000. In 


| five years more the same arm weuld carry it to 


** $100,000,000.’’ In the same letter, he says: 


“<7 am convinced that our expenses ought to be consider- 
ably reduced below the present standard.”’ 


That is, $50,000,000. It is perfectly clear that 
neither he nor his party, although in power nearly 
all the time since, has done what he then said 
ought to be done. They have actually increased 
the amount $30,000,000 per annum, or more than 
one third in less than seven years. And what is 
still more remarkable, in this time of depression, 
the same man and the same party propose and 
seriously advocate an appropriation of $30,000,000 
in addition to the annual expenditures, to be placed 
in the hands of the Executive, to be used as he 
sees fit; but ostensibly for the purpose of aiding 
negotiations for the purchase of Cuba. Every 
man of common sense knows, that if this money 
is appropriated and the object accomplished, it 
will require more than :000,000 to complete 
the bargain; and that, whether accomplished or 
not, it will increase the power and patronage of 
the Executive to a most dangerous extent. The 
accretions of power at the center of the Govern- 
ment are already enough to alarm the people. 
The made land of Executive, centralized power, 
has extended, and is extending, far into the ocean 
of popular rights. 

ie is well known that nearly one half of the 
annual expenditures (about $40,000,000) go for 
the support of the Army and Navy. Here !s 
the field for reform and reduction. We now 
have a standing Army of about twenty thousand 
men, ported at an annual cost of nearly 
oot 0,000. Within my recollection the Army 

as increased three-fold, and the cost of its sup- 
port nearly four-fold. During Mr. Fillmore’s ad- 
ministration, the Army expenditures averaged less 
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chan $9,000,000, and we had the same extent of 
-oygtry we now have. Here I take another ex- 


cou . ' a 
from the speech of Senator Toomss, as fol- 


trat 
lows: 

«Te was not until the year 1852-53 that the expenses of 
the Army ever got to two figures in millions iy time of peace. 
xever, before 1850-51, in tune of peace, did they reaeh 
e When | came into Cgngress, the Army ex 
~ gases ranged from five million two hundred thousand to 
five million seven hundred thousead dollars. During the 
Mexican war, Of course, they increased, and after thai they 
were, one year, $9,000,000, another $8,000,000, another 
oo.000.000, and never more than $10,000,000 until 1852-53. 
juring those years we had all the Indians and all the Mex 
cans we now lave. Our territory then was more sparsely 
settied than itisnow. We had not five hundred thousand 
people in California; we had not one hundred thousand or 
ove huudred and fifty thousand in Oregon and Washing 
ton; but we bad to defend the people on the Pacific, in 
a few straggling settlements, with troops, and then the 
troy cost us 39,000,009. Now it costs $18,000,090, with 
out counting the Mormon war. That was a side job, which 
had its eight or ten millions to itself. It now cousis 
=}8,000,000 a vear tor the maintenance of your Army; with 
inafew millions of what it averaged daring the last war 
with Great Bruain. The expenditures tor the Army, during 
that war, averaged about thirty million dollars, and you 

id four bundred and fitty thou-and soldiers in the field. 
Puring the Mexican war, the whole expenses of the Gov 
ernment did not, in a year, exceed 360,000,000; and yet, you 
called out seventy-tive thousand men, aud gave them mag 

sent pensions and bounties of public lands; and they 
went With alaerity, they acted with most distinguished cour- 
ov, and they shed luster on the name of their country. No 
soldiers ever fought beiterin any mere war of invasion, and 
nowe were entitied to higher consideration from the coun- 
Then you carried on the Government for 260,000,010, 
viterwards, in time of peace, you brought it down to 
)U0,000.°? 


100 000, 


1 
and 


js. 
i>, 


“a= x2 


The reduction of the Army is demanded by 
every consideration of economy and expediency. 
And especially is it necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of officers and hangers-on of the Army. The 
time was when astanding Army of twenty thou- 
sand men, in time of peace, would have alarmed 
the people of this country and almost driven them 
to revolution. The sentiment of the people on this 
subject found embodiment in the Constitution. 
That instrument teaches us to rely on our militia 
of freemen, who will volunteer for the defense of 
their rights. The fathers of the Republic were 
very jealous of standing armies, and sought to 
place the military power of the Government under 
the control of the civil authority. The power of 
Congress to appropriate money for the use of the 
Army, for more than two years, is prohibited by 
the Constitution. It would be well for us to study 
the early precepts and precedents on this subject. 
President Madison, in his inaugural address, 
says: 


“The militia is the firmest bulwark of republics. With- 
out standing armies their liberties can never be in danger, 


nor with large ones saie.”? 


General Jackson, in his inaugural, says: 


* Considering standing armies as dangerous to free Gov- 
ernments, in time of peace, I shail not seek to enlarge our 
present establishment.”? 


Then, I believe, numbering about five thousand | 


men. « 

I have said that it is ngt the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to maintain large standing armies. The 
policy has been to supporta small establishment, 
to protect our frontiers against Indian depreda- 
tions, and to serve as a skeleton for constructing 
an effective army in time of war. An establish- 
ment of six or eight thousand men, with a proper 
number of officers, liberally educated in the arts 
of war, is amply sufficient at this time. Sucha 
reduction would be a blessing to the country, and 
would save the Treasury an annual expenditure 
of $10,000,000. 

There is another view of this subject, which 
ought to arrest the attention of the country. Of 
late the practice has prevailed of employing the 


Army to put down fancied or real insurrections | 
among our own people, and in aiding the execu- || 


tion of the functions of civil officers. In my judg- 
ment, this is a plain and palpable violation of the 
Constitution. Itis one of the very abuses and 
evils which the founders of the Government feared 
might result from a standing army. It strength- 
ens the arm of the Executive, already the con- 
trolling power of the Government, and unites the 
sword and purse in the hands of one man. If the 
Army may be used as a posse comitatus to enforce 
the execution of law at the discretion of the Pres- 
ident, there is no tyranny that may not be prac- 
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ticed upon thé people. A lawed soldiery has no 
discretion but to obey orders; and, under the com- 
mand ofa reckless tyrant or partisan, may butcher 
the people in cold blood. The seenes in Wash- 
ington, where the marines shat down twelve or 
fourteen unoffending citizens, at the command of 
arbitrary power; and in Kansas, where usurpa 

tion and invasion of the rights of the people were 
protected and encouraged by the mil tary arm of 
the Executive; where cruel and unjust laws were 
enforced at the point of the bayonet, all admon- 
ish us of the dangers that may result from this 
assumption of Executive power. The Constitu- 
tion authorizes Congress ‘* to provide for calling 
forth the militia, [not the regular Army,] to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions.’’ Congress has passed 
laws for the purpose of catling forth the militia in 
such cases; but the President has assumed the 
right to use the standing Army. That such use 
is unconstitutional, and contrary to law, I have 
no doubt. Being so, it affords another reason 
why the Army should be reduced, and this dan- 
gerous usurpation of 
ulive, 


power taken from the Exec- 


Iam not prepared to say that any reduction of 
the Navy should be made. While the proper 
and legitimate objects for which our Army was 
established have not increased dui Ing the last ten 
years, but rather diminished, the noble objects 
for which the Navy is employed are inert asing 
daily. Our maritime interests are being extended 
over the whole world. The Navy constitutes our 
best standing Securlly against foreign age 


ression. 
It protects our commerce, displays our skill in 
navigation, and carries our flage and the fame of 
our arms to the remotest parts of the globe. We 
have had no increase in the number of seamen 
in the Navy, and, | believe, no increase of ships 
under naval appropriations for some years. The 
few ships that we have built, within six or eight 
years, have been constructed by special appro- 
priations. There has been no increase of com- 
pensation for officers or men in the Navy fortwen- 
ty-five years. 
| While I would not diminish the floating force 
or efficiency of the Navy, especially at this time, 


|| when all the signs indicate that the African slave 


trade is about to be reopened, in violation of law, 
and in spite of the Government, [I have no doubt 
| that many abuses exist in the land department of 
this branch of the service. We have about eight 
thousand seamen in the naval service, and about 
eight thousand men connected with the navy- 
yards. While there has been no increase in the 
former, the latter have, within a few years, in- 
creased from three thousand to eight thousand. 
I have no doubt that half the present number is 
amply sufficient. The expenses of the navy-yards 
have increased more than three-fold, since 1852. 
The knife should be applied here, and millions of 
dollars could be sdved. | confidently believe that 
it would be far better for the Government if one 
half of the navy-yards were abolished and sold. 
| They are nests of corruption; and the work that 
is done there could, ordinarily, be better and 
cheaper done by private parties. That great cor- 
ruption and frauds are practiced, in contracting 
for naval stores,and for work and materials about 
the yards, there can be no doubt. In the larger 
cities they are made political machines, and used 
to influence elections. No man can find employ- 
ment there unless he will vote as ordered by the 
power that gives him support. About election 
day it frequently happens that there is need for 
large numbers of men at these yards. It is un- 
derstood that this was the case in Philadelphia 
and New York, last fall. I have known such ex- 
igencies to arise at Portsmouth, in my own State. 
I have no doubt the expenses of the Navy might 
be reduced $4,000,000 annually, and not materi- 
ally diminish its usefulness. Upon this subject 
I quote from the speech of Mr. Toomss, as fol- 
lows: 


“Your appropriations for navy-yards have gone to the 
building of houses for officers, and making flower pots, and 
all that kind of thing, at a cost of $2,000,000; and it will 
be no less as long a# you will pay it, but it will go up to 
$4,600,000, if you do not stop it. There are $2,000,090 that 
you have no need for at all, You have eight thousand sail 

|| ors to man your Navy; you have not increased them of | 
i) late years ; and you have eight thousand men jn your navy- | 
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yards to help them—civilians. You have carried the num 
ber up from three thousand to eight theasand. There is 
discretion. You have eight navy-yards ; England has over 
five hundred and filty ships, and she has two navy-vards 
You have eight, conveniently located. all about through the 
country, and it is @ cause Of reproach to good Democrats 
for the enemy sey we keep people there lo cheat them in elec 
tions; and, as God is my gudge, [am afraid there is some- 
thiny ind.’ 


Much more could be said upon these subjects, 
but my proposed limits will not allow me to say 
more at this time. My examination has fully 
satisfied me that a reduction of the expenses at- 
tending the Army and Navy must be made before 
there can be any material retrenchment in our 
national expenditures. There are other branches 
of the public service that need attending to; in- 
deed, corruption and eX lravagance have crept in 
everywhere. LI cannot follow them to all their 
hiding places; but I will refer to a few other mat- 
ters, Which seem to have been concealed from the 
keen eyes of those who seem so eager to retrench 
in jittle things. We have here a beautiful and 
magnificent structure—a Capitol worthy of the 
nation. lL would not have it less magnificent. 
Butthat vast sums of mone y—millions—have been 
threwn away, and worse than wasted, upon un- 
necessary work, and upon needless and ridiculous 
show and flammery, and in paying anreasonable 
and extravagant prices for necessary things, no 
one can deny. *The corner-stone of the extension 
was laid on the 4th of July, 1851. The architect, 
Thomas U. Walter, in his report of December 23, 
1851, to the Secretary of the Interior, says: 

‘* [T have estimated the cost of exeeuting the entire design, 
in accordance with the drawings and models, the whole to 
be taced with white marble, and finished in a substantial 
and workmanlike manner, and find that every expense 
will be covered by $2,675,000. This estimate is founded 
upon the assumption that the interior of the new building 
will not be more expensively finished than the present Cap 
itol; if, therefore, it should be hereafter decided to intro 
duce architectural embellishments of a more ornate and 
expensive character, the cost will be proportionately aug- 
mented.’? 

The appropriations for this work have already 
reached the sum of $5,075,000, and the estimates 


call for $500,000 more for the next year, making 
$5,575,000. ‘The Capitol will be far from comple- 
tion then. If the present plans are carried out, 
and Congress will supply the money, the entire 
cost will not be less than $8,000,000. This does 
not include the dome, which alone will cost over 
41,000,000 in addition. Over $600,000 have al- 
ready been appropriated for the dome. The origi- 
nalappropriation was $100,000, which many mem- 
bers of Congress supposed would complete it. 

When General Pierce came to the presidential 
chair, $1,000,000 had been appropriated for the 
Capitol extension. The work was being per- 
formed under the direction of the Interior Depart- 
ment. It was soon after transferred to the War 
Department, and an Army officer detailed to super- 
intend and direct the work. From that time ex- 
travagances commenced, until the original esti- 
mates are already more than doubled, and the 
work is far from being completed. On the I1th 
of August, 1856, the President sent a message to 
the House, transmitting a report of the Secretary 
of War, in reply to a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of May 26, 1856, in relation to 
the Capitol and Post Office extensions. From that 
report I make the following extract: 

“Captain M. C. Meigs, superintendent, has the general 
control of the work, makes all purchases, directs all con- 
struction, employs all agents, and disburses the funds.”? 

Again, in the report of Captain Meigs, (Exec- 
utive Document No. 139, first session of the Thir- 
ty-Fourth Congress,) will be found the follow- 
ing—the words of Meigs, himself: 

‘* Montgomery C. Meigs has, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, general authority and control of the work, 
and of all persons employed thereon; designing the whole 
interior construction and arrangement of the building; de- 
cides the style of desigus, plans, and drawings of modes of 
construction ; appoints all agents and persons employed ; 
makes all bargains and purchases ; disburses the money ; su 
perintends the foremen ; and is responsible for the construc- 
tion and execution of the work generally.” 

Here is almost unlimited power and discretion. 
It is evident that the original designs of the archi- 
tect have been much changed, especially as to 
the ** interior’ finish. I cannot go far into de- 
tails, but I propose to show a few things from of- 
ficial documents, and some others from equally 
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reliable information. From Executive Document 
No. 138, first session of the Thirty-Fourth Con- 
gress, | learn that the two front doors, and their 
outside trimmings, cost $47,072. The items for 
each, are as follows: two figures, over door, 
$6,260; bronze door, $13,200; and marble work, 
$4,076 39—making, for both, the sum before 
named. The designs and models tor these doors 
cost $12,000. From the same document, I find 
that, by the original contract, made by Mr. Wal- 
ter, before military rule prevailed, the front doors 
were to cost about $600. I learn, also, that the 
door which will separate the old Representative 
Chamber from the entrance into the south wing 
and this Chamber, will cost, according to esti- 
mate, $14,416. This is simply for that part which 
swings on the hinges. The design and model 
cost $8,000. This latter sum was paid to Mr. 
Randoiph Rogers, and the work was done in 
Rome. The door isto be bronze, and castin Eu- 
rope. The cost of sculpture for east pediment is 
$60,000. This isonly for one wing. The other 
costing the same, both will amount to $120,000. 
Much of this is estimated cost. I have no doubt 
the actual cost is much more. The models alone, 
for pedimentof north wing, cost, in Rome, $18,000. 
The design and model for figure to crown the 
dome, cost $3,000. When the bronze is cast, and 
raised to its place, | have no doubt it will cost 
$10,000 more. ’ 

The costof marble, workmanship, &c., foreach 
window, as contracted for by Mr. Walter with 
Prevost, Winter, & Co., according to said docu- 
meni, was $822 64. By the change made by Cap- 
tain Meigs, each window actually cost about 
$2,000; or more than double. By this change, 
more than $100,000 was added to the cost. This 
is only for the marble work. The windows them- 
selves were separate things. I know not their 
cost. I only know they are made of the best 
white French plate-glass. The spread-eagle hand- 
rails for the private stairways, in both wings, 
cost $12,000. We have all seen one on the dark 
stairway south of this Hall. It is now proposed 
to tear out one of the committee rooms, on the 
floor below, so as to let a little light shine upon 
this railing. Such things should not be put in 
dark corners. The painting of the agricultural 
committee-room cost $5,000; that in one other 
room, $10,000. How much the daubing in this 
Hall and elsewhere cost, no one knows. 

By a litde calculation, I judge that there is 
about three miles of polished Italian marble wash- 
board, around the rooms and passages, in the 
two wings. This cost over two dollars per foot; 
or, in all, $32,000. This was not in the original 
design. I have tried to ascertain about whatthe tile 
cost; but cannot. It averages about one dollar per 
square foot. The floors of the committee-rooms 
and this Hall were first laid with tile, which is 
now covered with costly carpets. A responsible 
man inthis city told me that the contracts for fur- 
nishing the tiles were worth $100,000. 

The contract for marble, to be used on the ex- 
terior, provides for paying * sixty-five cents per 
cubic foot for all blocks of marble containing 
thirty cubic feet or less; and $1 98 per cubic foot 
for all blocks of marble containing over thirty 
cubic feet.’’? It is weil understood that most of 
the marble was received in blocks containing 
‘over thirty cubic feet.’’ I know of men who 
think the Government has been defrauded out of 
$500,000 in this way. 

Fifteen months ago, there had been paid for 
Italian marble $74,000; and for Tennessee marble 
$52,000—making $126,000. This was its cost in 
the roagh. It has been used in the interior of the 
building; and the cost of cutting and polishing it 
for its final use must have been more than the cost 
of the blocks. ‘The original plan did not include 
such finish. 

The four grand stairways, two in each wing, 
leading to the chambers and galleries, with all 
their polished marble and embellishments, will 
cost one million dollars. 


I have gone into this matter further than I in- | 
tended; but I cannot omit rere to a few other |! 


things, with which we are more familiar. I have 
before me the report of the contingent expenses 
of the House of Representatives, made by the 


Clerk on the 13th of 


Miscellaneous Document No. 4. As it contains 
some rich items, the cost of some of the fixings, 
and as the good country people may desire to 
be informed of the republican simplicity of their 
Capitol, | have concluded to present a few facts 
from this document: 


Furniture, §c., for the Speaker’s room. 


Large French plate mirror, with elaborately carved and 


gilded frame......... SeKGS KeabhS td b0 os pwkse - $1,350 00 
PE RE PEW ose aobe'ecpe udbtd Foes oc¥nse se 275 00 
ve OTe Pee scene saue¥eewst 215 Ov 
Fine writing table..........cese0 shb tick oehes 95 00 
‘T'wo fine lounges, at $90 each..... oer bees 180 00 
Six large antique chairs, at B95........ c0.eeees 570 00 
Six arm chairs, at $48..... cecccvccccccesccessss «© O0 OO 
Desk chair..... bnxea Ghueibes enn 0 heos sie antes : 48 00 


Three suits French brocatelle curtains......... 
Fine book case.... 


+ 900 00 
000 000s veceecescoees e ccccce 668 00 
Eighty yards Axminster carpet, at $4 50......... 340 00 
Making and laying same 22 50 


Sete tees nee eeee eee arene ~~- 


Fire fender, $12 50; pair of andirons, $7........ 19 50 
Shovel, tongs, and stand........... cae aaeee eae 9 00 
French washstand......+sccccscsse ebannseseten 85 00 
Clothes rack, and umbrella stand........... ahee 7 00 
Fine mosaic hearth rug...... SeOsbeueee oesebwees 38 00 
French China chamber set. ....0 ccccccscccces . 28 00 
Silver-plated ice pitcher.......... ee seeccecoceee 18 00 
Ten Britannia spittoons..........00 ot ecee: cone 16 50 
Fine marble clock..... benaneh $eb eS cheeks teses 145 00 | 
Two bronze statuettes.......... pe seecescevocne 60 00 
Fine marble and bronze inkstand dish.......... 50 00 
Brushes and combs... ..eessecesses o96ee éepeeeen 7 37 
Picture frames, &c..... SabeSeN sence ebeeaeaynrs 25 00 


(iewi nt dans iaieareecpeleeae 


BORING once ctsce sa 


The furnished rooms in this wing, occupied by 
committees, clerks, and as retiring rooms, &c., 
number about thirty. As a specimen of the cost 
of furnishing them, [ take that of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, as follows: 


Eighty-five yards of velvet carpet, at $2 50........$212 50 





Making and laying same............+..- bev deesee 24 75 
‘Two office tables, at $33 each.......... eerevere -- 66 00 
CRO BRNO si 0. 6ikc i060 060s vise ckee bes eccccoes 8 00 
Four suits of tapestry curtains, at $145............ 580 00 
Large French p.ate mirror.... cscs ccveccccececess 425 00 
Fine marble clock....... bane eae Nekeenpeecccts. SEPT 
Nine fine chairs, at ibSSp ee bNVGGKUCH bance See Oe 
Two * “6 Be iscscens selon bveaawesbescaw- SO ae 
Fine book-desk and case........... see0% secnveces 600 CO 
Fine sofa...... nes 0606002005 sAshes Meee becp cede, ee 
Fine hearthrug......... aes a biaee mene iekisedcnae: Tae ee 
Fine clothes rack and umbrella stand............. 32 00 
Washstand, marble top........... cevesceccosce. 66:00 


Pitchers, tumblers, spittoons, and brushes......... 15 00 





I Sasy ashes sewess Aeneee Sean s aseucsccteastee tO 


The desks and chairs in this Hall, 260 of each, 
cost the snug little sum of $47,000, and the clean- 
ing and varnishing the same, since last session, 
cost $1,156 60; the 18 lounges outside the desks 


cost $1,980; the 8 lounges in the south lobby of | 
this Hall, cost $760; curtains for 43 windows, | 


in this wing, cost $6,345. I find here 10 mirrors 
which cost $5,470, and many others costing from 
$100 to $300 each. The carpet for this Hall, and 


the laying of the same, cost $2,630 25; carpet for | 


the galleries, and fitting and laying the same, 


cost $2,230; cushions, for gallery seats, cost | 


$2,359 50. 

I find that this House was supplied, during the 
last session, with 285 English hair brushes, ata 
cost of $425, and with 2585 buffalo combs at $220. 
I suppose the next annual report of the-Clerk 
will show about the same for this session. Eigh- 
teen gold pens, supplied to members of the first 
session of the Thirty-litth Congress cost $143 25. 
If each member had been supplied, at that rate, 
the cost would have been $1,904. 

There seems to have been more economy in 
some things. I find by this report that one jug 
cost only 25c.; one corkscrew 50c.; and two rat- 
traps only $1 75. 


The snuff account is small, and stands as fol- 


lows: 


Twelve bottles Maccabov snuff .........00+ veceee QlS 00 
One half dozen bottles Martinique snuff........... 6 50 
Thirteen pounds *‘ American gentleman” snuff..... 7 15 





$28 65 


This report shows that the present Clerk has 


aid to L. F. Clark alone, for furajture, $54,628 31. 
Ie should be borne in mind that all these expendi- | 
|| tures,and many more which I have not mentioned, 
cember last, and marked || belong to the 


ouse. 





[February 15, 
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I presume the side arrangements of the §, na 
Chamber are still more elegant and costly, a 
not the documents to prove it. I know, howeyp 
that they have one retiring room lined entirely sak 
mirrors, and another with polished marble, With 
out intending to cast any reflections, it has occurred 
to me that if we had here a few mirrors, where), 
members of Congrtss, and especially the Lecom 
tonites, could see themselves as others see them 
it would be money well expended, at any price, 

I have examined somewhat into the cost of the 
other public buildings in this city. [ will brie@y 
refer to the Post Office extension. The Origine) 
estimate for completing that work, was $650,000 
And to show that this estimate was ample, | w;j] 
state that two responsible parties offered to con- 
tract for the entire work, one for ¢547,000, ang 
the other for $575,000. This fact may be found 
in the Congressional Globe. President Pierce doe. 
clined their offers, saying that the work was to 
be done by the day, under the direction of the War 
Department. Military discipline has prevailed 
there also, under the command of Captain Meigs: 
and the appropriations have already reached 
$900,000. ‘The estimates for the next fiscal year 
call for $150,000 more. How much it will finally 
take to complete the work no one can tell. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. If there is nothing else 
for Army officers to do, except to superintend the 
construction of public buildings all over the coun- 
try, I think it is high time that one half of them 
should be dismissed from the service. 

The expenses of this short session of Congress 
are considerable. Including the salaries of mem- 
bers from the close of last session to the 4th of 
March, they are as follows: 


] have 


n 


Senate. 
Compensation and mileage..........0+eee06+ $162,750 00 
Eno ys. cccces cavcveve wees vevess wees cesee 79,244 00 
Contingent EXPenses...ccccccccceescessceess 184,325 70 
26,319 70 
House of Representatives. 

Compensation and mileage. .... $580,250 00 

Employés....... 86,748 00 

Contingent expenses............ 385,464 60 
————_ 1,052,462 60 


1] $1,478,782 30 





To each of three hundred members, $4,929 27; 
or, for each member for each of the sixty days of 
this session, $82 15. Reform, as well as charity, 


|| should begin at home. 


I have some other items, but I think I have 
said enough to show this committee and the coun- 
try that there is ‘* rottenness in Denmark.’’ The 
expenses of the Government have swollen to an 
enormous and unreasonable extent. The party 
in power know that they are responsible for this 
increase and extravagance. They have controlled 

| the Government for six years, and have added 
thirty million dollars to the annualexpensess They 
have run the nation in debt forty millions during 
the last year, and now require more. Alarmed at 
this state of things, and knowing that the people 
will hold them accountable for it, they are strug- 
gling to make some slight amends, and escape 
condemnation. Their councils are divided, and 
the whole thing will end without any relief to the 
country. The only thing that can bring relief,a 
modification of the tariff, so as to encourage and 
protect home industry and home prodactions, 
finds its most strenuous and bitter opponents 
among that party which has brought this calamity 
upon the country. Let us rejoice that the time is 
not far distant when an outraged people will pass 
judgment upon this party for its much wrong- 
doing. Its efforts to enslave Kansas are not for- 
gotten. Its subserviency to the slave-power 1!s 
well known. That power, which usually con- 
trols the President, cannot now be controlled by 
him. In his financial distress they abandon him. 
It is as much opposed to any tariff policy that 
will benefit the free-labor industry of the country 
as it was in the days of nullification. 

The ship of State must be manned by new of- 
|| ficers and crew, from the Republican ranks, in 
1860; and she will again float in the sea of pros- 
} erity, and carry rich freights to all parts of the 
' Union 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


spEECH OF HON. WM. MONTGOMERY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1859. 
The House being in the Committee ofthe Whole on the 
ate of the Union, and having under consideration the 

Pr sident’s annual message— 

Mr. MONTGOMERY said: 

Mr. CyarrnMan: I intend to make some remarks 
a that part of the President’s message which re- 

wes to a revision of the existing tariff laws. 

" This is a subject in which every Pennsylvania 
Representative feels a deep and thrilling interest. 
As one of those Representatives, I propose to 
make some remarks on this subject, rather by 
way of suggestion and request than as a regular 
argument. 

On the 20th day of February, 1857, this House 
nassed the revenue law commonty known as 
“Campbell’s tariff.” On that day there was in 
the Treasury of the United States a surplus of 
over $20,000,000. We had more money than we 
couldexpend. Every branch of business was in 
the highest degree of activity, and prosperity 
smiled upon the land. In less than one year 
thereafter, the President of the United States, in 
discharge of his official duty, asked us to pass a 
law authorizing a loan of y20,000,000 to enable 
the Government to meet its liabilities—to uniock 
its wheels and set its machinery in motion. 

Our commerce had fallen off; our manufactures 
were idle; thousands of laborers were cast on the 
community, without any means of gaining a live- 
linood; a panic had unstrung the nerves of credit; 
and general distrust of everything and everybody 
withdrew capital from its ordinary and legitimate 
channels. Now, I will not say that this crisis 
was entirely produced by the passage of that ill- 
timed tariff bill; but I will say that I do believe 
that the period of its coming was greatly hastened 
y it. Nor am I sure that this stagnation of busi- 
ess, this want of confidence—the cause of all our 
misfortunes—would have ever existed, if that bill 
had not become a law. With the influx of gold 
from California, and our great prosperity, we 
might have prevented, or, at least, have procras- 
tinated, the time of disaster. When this House 
passed that bill, men of capital and business at 
once contracted their expenditures. Banks be- 
gan to diminish their circulation; money soon 
vecame scarce; public confidence was shaken; and 
the crisis was suddenly precipitated upon us. 

| do not propose to enter the field of calculation 
and conjecture to ascertain what our situation is, 
or what it might be. I will not parade figures 
on this floor to show that our expenditures are 
too great or too small. I must legislate for the 
nation as [ find it. For many years no set of 
appropriation bills have been passed without a 
vumber of patriotic gentlemen taking the heads 
of Departments to task for extravagant and waste- 
fulexpenditures. Plausible and earnest speeches 
bave been made, and buried in that tomb of ob- 
livion, the Congressional Globe; but the nation 
as gone on progressing, and the expenses have 
steadily increased with our multiplied wants and 
growing population. Gentlemen may conjecture 
what might be done, and tell us what they could 
do; but itis the dream of theorists; it never can 
and never will be realized. I judge the future by 
the past; I take the nation as | find it, as it is, as 
ithas been, and as it is destined to be. What, 
hen, is the spectacle we this day present, as a 
nauon? We have a national debt of $64,000,000. 
lhe estimates made by the head of the Treasury 
Department show that our revenues will not meet 
our expenditures by about $8,000,000. And all 
this ina time of profound peace! 

I regard the estimates of the Secretary as much 
too low; and I think with my colleague, {Mr. 
Puitiips,} thatthe deficiency will be much nearer 

$90,000,000 than $8,000,000. That part of the 
question has been very fully elaborated by both 
wy colleagues,[Mr. Hickman and Mr. Paiuirs,] 
aud | propose to devote my attention to other con- 
Siderauons. I indorse their figures and suste’ 


{ 


their calculations. But | may add that, unless the 


araguay expedition is conducted with much 
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more economy than the Mormon war, the esti- 
mate of $50,000,000 for our deficiency is much 
below the mark. 

Then suppose the old soldiers’ bill shall pass 
and become a law, it is estimated that it will re- 
quire $11,000,000 to pay the pensions provid d 
for in that act. Again, suppose the homestead 
bill receives the approbation of the Senate and 
the President: this will deprive us entirely of 
the revenue from public lands, and will decrease 
the income $5,000,000. These two items taken 
together make $17,000,000 that are likely to be 
taken from the estimates of our receipts and added 
to our expenditures during the fiscal year. 

By what species of arithmetic the Secretary 
of the Treasury failed to include the $19,754,800 
of Treasury notes which fall due on the Ist of 
July next, as a part of the fiscal deficiency, I can- 
not conceive. We owe these notes; they fall due, 
and should be paid; yet they are not included in 
his calculation. But my colleagues have already 
so ably handled that subject that I will not con 
sider it, nor go over the calculations. 

Taking this as our stand-point, and viewing 
our financial condition with these lights before 
us, what is necessary to be done? Shall we go 
on madly and recklessly increasing our indebted- 
ness by further loans? I think such a course is 
neither wise nor prudent. It is condemned by 
the President and by the Secretary; condemned 
by the very spirit of our republican institutions, 
which requires simplicity and economy. I regard 
a national debt as a national curse; and | will 
never, by any vote of mine, acknowledge it asa 
permanent and lasting policy. We must, then, 
revise the tariff, and raise more revenue; pay our 
debts, and preserve our credit. 

There is asneering allegation often repeated on 
this floor, that ** Pennsylvania wants a tariff.’’ If, 
by this declaration it 1s intended to charge that 
Pennsylvania demands a tariff merely for selfish 
purposes and without any motives of a national 
character, | emphatically deny it—such is not the 
case. 

A revision of the tariff is demanded to replenish 
our exhausted Treasury, to save our national 
credit, and to redeem our national faith. The 
President has advised it. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has urged it upon us; and a national 
debt of $64,000,000 is an argument whose colossal 
proportions can neither be disputed nor answered, 
No, sir, itis not Pennsylvania, but the nation, 
that asks a revision of the tariff. 

The President of the United States, in his wis- 
dom, after an experience greater than any states- 
man in America, has admonished us of the neces- 
sity; and the Secretary of the Treasury has twice 
urged upon us the importance of immediate legis- 
lation. The President has well said that this 
change is demanded, not only to replenish our 
exhausted Treasury, but that the incidental pro- 
tection thus afforded might, **to some extent, in- 
crease the confidence of the manufacturing inter- 
ests, and give a fresh impulse to our reviving 
business.”? Icertainly agree with him. Hissug- 
gestion, and his recommendation of specific duties 
instead of the present ad valorem rates, are emi- 
nently wise and proper, and entitle him to the 
lasting gratitude of the working men of our whole 
land. As a Pennsylvanian, | thank him for it; 
and I will here in my place exert my feeble influ- 
ence to have them carried out. 

| We are told by the friends of a revenue tariff, 
that the increase in the duties must be placed upon 
all articles alike. They claim that we shall exer- 
cise no discriminations, make no distinctions; but 
shut our eyes to all other objects than the reve- 
nue to be raised. I am not one of that number. 
l am for an increase of the tariff; but i desire to 
discriminate in its modification in favor of our 
/own manufacturers and producers. I desire that 
this increase of duty shall dosomething more than 
replenish our Treasury. I desire to see it, in the 
language of the President, ‘* increase the confidence 
of the manufacturing interests and give a fresh im- 
pulse to our reviving business,’’ by incidentally pro- 
tecting them from ruinous competition with the 
products of the cheap labor and great capital of 
other lands. : 
|| The difference between us, on this question, Is 
‘| of the highest importance. The friends of inci- 
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dental protection and discriminating duties are 
also the friends of a home market and of Ameri- 
can products, skill, capital, and enterprise. The 
friends of a revenue tariff without discrimination 
are wholly indifferent to the fate of our manufac- 
tures and look no further than the mere collec- 
tion of revenue. 

I here desire to meet and repel a common de- 
lusion which prevails on this subject, and which 
seems to afford an argument which the friends of 
arevenue tariffurge with great pleasure and plaus- 
ibility. We are told that a tariff is a tax; and 
that when we propose to levy a duty upon such 
articles of our imports as we can either manufac- 
ture or produce in our own country, we thereby 
increase the price to the consumer, and in this 
way tax him. Now, will the friends of a revenue 
tariff tell me if, when we levy a duty on such im- 
ports as are neither produced normanufactured in 
our country, we do not increase the price to the 
consumer upon them also? It is unquestionably 
true, that all duties are, in the beginning, a tax 
on the consumer; nor does it matter whether we 
produce the same kind of articles in our country 
or not, still, the duty is a tax; although, as I in- 
tend hereafter to show, where we produce articles 
of a similar kind with those on which we impose 
a duty, the protection thus afforded attracts cap- 
ital, skill, and enterprise, into that kind of pro- 
duction, and thereby necessarily and invariably 
decreases the price to the consumer, and, instead 
of being a tax, it really gives him a better article 
at a lower price. 

3ut what I now desire to show is the fallacy 
of the argument which charges the friends of in- 
cidental protection with taxing the people. Per- 
mit me to illustrate. We have now a deficiency 
of $8,000,000 to raise by an increase of duties on 
our imports. The difference between us is not 
the amount of money which we propose to raise; 
both sides ask an increase of $8,000,000. This 
sum of money we must have. The airspeed og 
tection propose to tax the people just as much as 
its friends. Both sides propose to raise $8,000,000 
by a tax. Let me hear no more then of the argu- 
ment that, because we advocate incidental protec- 
tion to our own producers and manufacturers, we 
are therefore the only advocates of a tax on the 
people. Those who advise a revenue tariff pro- 
pose to place a duty on tea and coffee. I propose 
to increase the duties on iron and wool. Am I 
any more the friend of taxation than they? They 
place the duty on tea and coffee, and thereby tax 
the laboring man and benefit no one. I place the 
duty on iron, and thus foster and encourage the 
American manufacturer, and benefit the consumer 
by giving him acheaper article and a home mar- 
ket. Yet, amusing as it may seem, these genile- 
men who tax the poor and laboring classes on the 
necessaries of life, charge me with imposing bur- 
dens on their constituents. A duty on tea and 
coffee falls on the poor; a duty on railroad iron 
falls on rich corporations against which some gen- 
tlemen profess such a horror. It is, therefore, no 
difficult task to pudge between us, nor to determine 
which is the advocate of burdens on the people. 
I therefore trust that, in the progress of this de- 
bate, I may hear no more of this tax argument. 
It is not true, and is too transparent a humbug 
to deceive any one, We agree as to the amount 
we desire to raise; and we differ only in the ar- 
ticles on which we intend to have the duties im- 
posed, and the manner of imposition. 

(nother favorite argument with the opponents 
of protection is, the want of constitutional power 
to impose protective duties. The first tariff law 
ever passed was signed by George Washington, 
and was advocated and voted for by the very men 
who framed the Constitution. Yet that law con- 
tained the memorable declaration that it was ne- 
cessary that duties be laid for ‘* the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures’? This was a fa- 
vorite doctrine with Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, and Jackson. Each of these illus- 
trious statesmen, in their messages and public 
speeches, earnestly and ably advocated, not tariffs 
for revenue, but tariffs for protection. Sanctioned 
by the authority of these great. names, I might 
safely leave this subject without further comment, 
Before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 

| the power to regulate commerce within their bor- 
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ders belonged to each of the old thirteen States. 
The Articles of Confederation gave Congress no 
power over the subject, and it was one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the new Consti- 
tution—that this power would the reby be vested 
in the central Government, and the laws regulat- 
ing the intercourse, as well between the seve ral 
States as foreign nations, would be uniform and 
consistent. Previous tothe adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the several States had local lawson this 
subject; and conflicts of a dangerous and exciting 
character were likely to grow out of this compli- 
cated jurisdiction. 1n 1785, the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania 
merce, “ar d similar 
other Stat 


stat 


assed laws regulating com- 
actments will be found in 
This power was given up by the 
:to the Government of the Union. It was 
not extinguished nor relinquished, but merely 
transferred from the Legislatures of the States 
to the Legislature of the Union. Viewed in this 
light, we see how consistent the legislation of the 
First Congress was with this constitutional grant. 
The men who framed that Constitution were the 
same who left us the light of their inte rpretation 
to ouids usin afte r vears Many of the commer- 
cial laws passed by the First Congress art yet in 


' 
} 
I 


force, and have received the approbation of every 
succeeding Congress and of the nation, through 
many long years Yet those laws not only pro- 
tect our home industry, but actually prohibit for- 
eign competition, 


Che power ‘* to regulate commerce’’ 
the constitution. 


Is given in 
Those who deny the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass prot ctive laws, 
mustinterpret ** regulate’? to mean let commerce 
alone—for that is what they ask us to do. We 
on the contrary, ask Congress to control, guard, 
foster,and encourage our commercial intercourse; 
to do what all other civilized nations have done, 
of laws to 
ind advantageous; 
a source of a revenue, but a means of 


and are doing; we ask the passage 
make our commerce profitabi 
not only 
increasing our welfare and happiness, by build- 
ing up ourown manufactures and stimulating and 
increasing Our productive industry and wealth. 
Judge between us, which isthe better interpreta- 
tion. And here, I might leave this subject, but 
1 prefer to show that even the enemies of pro- 
tecuion, the men who make this objection, have, 
and still do sanction by their acts and votes, the 
constitutional power of this Government to pro- 
tect our own tndustry, even by prohibitory laws 
and bounties. Under the power to regulate com- 
merece, the first Congress passe d laws confining 
the coast trade to American ships. This law is 
sull in foree, and is deemed eminently wise and 
l am its friend, yet this is not only 
7 Look at 
paid annually to those 
This is another phase 
of the same power to regulate commerce, not only 
protecting, but actually taking money from our 
‘Treasury as a bounty to stimulate the industry 
and enterprise of our peo} le. Let those who 
doubt our constitutional power to protect remem- 
ber the embargo advised and signed by Mr. Jeffer- 

mm. Was he a Democrat, and did he understand 
our Constitation? Again, if the authority to pro- 
tect our industry is not vested in Congress by the 
nstituuion, we present the strange anomaly of 
a nation withouta power possessed by every other 
civilized people on the globe—a conclusion so ab- 

ird, that it will not bear a moment’s consider- 
alion, 

1 have made this hasty examination of this 
branch of the question by way of suggestion to 
those who think the Constitution a stumbling 
block to the levy of protective duties 

Although | consider the constitutional power 
vested in Congress, ample to authorize us to pass 
all necessary protective laws, yet I do not advo- 
cate the passage of prohibitory laws, nor claim 
protection for the sake of protection only. All Lask 
for Pennsylvania is the passage of laws which, 
whilst they do not prohibit trade, so discriminate 
in the duties imposed, as incidentally to foster, 
encourage, and protect our agricultural and me- 
chanical interests. No tariff ever was levied in 
this country which did not make discriminations. 
Discrimination necessarily becomes protection; 
and I regard it as wise and just; and whilst this 


protection, but protection by prohibitien. 
the bounty of $200,000 
engaged in cod-fishing. 
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system continues, I, for one, will never consent 
to any law which robs Pennsylvania of her share 
in these incidental advantages. I regard the tariff 
law of 1857 as an outrage on the interests of 
Pennsylvania, and I am for its immediate repeal. 
The tariff of 1846 had been in force for eleven 
years; under it the nation was happy, conte nted, 
and prosperous; and its repeal was an impertinent 
and disastrous interference with a law, which 
experience had shown to be wise and wholesome. 


There is nothing the manufacturing interests of 


the country so much dread as this uncertainty in 
legislation. That the world is governed too much 
is certainly true; but especially is it true in rela- 
tion to tariffs. When a law operates well, let it 
alone. Hands off, should be our motto. Laws, 
under which hundreds of millions are invested, 
should be changed only in extreme cases, and 
with the greatest caution and prudence. 

I would prefer specific to ad valorem duties; yet, 
in the main, the tariff act of 1846 had worked so 
sausfactorily, and we had been so prosperous 
under it, that I dare not condemn it. Change the 
form of the duties, and restore it, and make it 
sacred from the tinkering hand of tyro legisla- 
tors,and prosperity willbe restored, and the Treas- 
ury replenished, 

lam the earnest advocate of specifie duties; and 
I regard the ad valorem principle which prevails 
in the act of 1846 as its most serious objection. 
The principie of ad valorem duties is impolitic, 
and the revenue derived from any tariff founded 
upon it must be fluctuating and uncertain. How 
can we rely on a permanent revenue from a tariff 
whose duties fluctuate with the price of the arti- 
cles on which they are levied? You levy twenty 
per cent. on a given article; the ten thousand 
causes, which are ever operating on the market, 
reduce the price of that article fifty or a hundred 
per cent.; your duties are diminished in the same 
proportion. ‘The importer doubles his imports 
in times when the price has been reduced, yet the 
Government only receives from him the same 


duty formerly received for one haif the quantity | 


of foods. 

.1d valorem duties have four evil effects. First, 
the Government, under such duties, never can con- 
fidently rely upon a certain revenue. Secondly, 
such duties are easily avoided by false invoices 
and other fraudulent contrivances; and, thirdly, 
in times of greatest financial distress, on account 
of the cheapness of the price, it stimulates to 
overtrading and plunges the nation in debt when 
leastable to pay. ‘This drains the precious metals 
from us to meet the accumulating balanceof trade 
which stands against us on the ledgers of other 
nations. Fourthly, the reduction of the duty by 
the fallin the price brings our manufacturers in 
direct competition with the products of other 
countries at the very time when the financial pres- 
sure makes them least able to bear it. 

The recommendation of the President on the 
subject of specific duties cannot be too highly 
commended. In the name of Pennsylvania and 
of the country, I thank him for it. The wisdom 
of his advice will be remembered by the nation 
in times to come, and the principle of specific 
duties will never need a clearer argument to sus- 
tain it than he has given us. 

For forty years the representative of a State 
deeply interested in the collection of the revenue, 
Mr. Buchanan has, perhaps, a more enlarged ex- 
perience, a more comprehensive knowlege of the 
operation of our tariff laws, than any man now 
living. Let not, then, the calm, enlightened coun- 
sel he has given us, be treated with neglect. Let 
us cast aside our prejudices and examine the ques- 
tion as he has done, and, my word for it, our con- 
clusions will agree with his. 

The yard-stick and the scales cannot be cheated 
by fraudulent invoices. No combination of the 
manufacturers and importers will make a yard 
shorter than three feet, or a pound lighter than it 
is. No financial embarrassment, no reduction in 
price, will diminish the length or weight of the 
import. Your banks may suspend; your prices 
may depreciate; all other things may fluctuate; 
but when the duty is so much per yard, or so 
much per pound, there will be permanence and 
uniformity. The temptation to overdealing when 


the price is low will be checked, because the duty | 


fidence is slowl 
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is unchanging. The disastrous effects op 
manufacturers and producers of a reduction of, 
price and the duty in the periodical finan jal er 

barrassments which pass over our country, yt 
not so frequently occur. ‘The manufacturer.) 
he invests his capital in machinery and mater 
will have the assurance that he will have tho ; 

cidental advangage of a certain and specific dut; 
The same sum, levied in an unchanging and , 
tain form, will afford him a surer and better pro, 


. : Pro. 
tection than a higher, though fluctuating ay, 


The manufacturer as well as the Treasury nec), 
certainly a thing which never can be attained 
under ad valorem duties. You levy the duty es 
the value, and the value changes, and with jt ¢). 
duty changes; but when you levy the duty , 
the pound or the yard, the price may change, 
the weight, measure, and protection, remain | 
same. The recommendation of the Presiden: 
sustained by the practice of nearly every ciy 
ized commercial nation on earth. The reyey 
laws of England, France, and Russia, in»; 
specific duties almost entirely. The experie; 
of centuries has demonstrated the wisdom and 
propriety of specific ImMposts; and we should ; 
forget its lessons. Let us Jearn from other com. 
mercial nations, and follow their example. 

It may be difficult in the beginning to adjust 
the rates of duty on many articles, where the re- 
semblance is so close as to deceive the officers: 
but experience will soon teach us the defects of q 
new system, and enable us to correct them. Many 
kinds of cotton goods of very different value, are 
so much alike in appearance that ordinary judges 
would be deceived. Yet it is equally true that t} 
difference is perfectly apparent to those convers- 
ant with such business. It therefore only re- 
quires a certain amount of knowledge to obviate 
the difficulty which arises from resemblance of 
one thing to another. 

Nor has this objection any weight in case of 
specific duties which is not equally applicable to 
a duty on the value; for, if the resemblance is so 
great as to prevent ordinary judges from detect- 
ing important differences, they can no more te! 
its value in one case than another; and the resem- 
blance which deceives the officer as to the class 
to which it belongs, will also deceive him as to it 
price; so that the objection is applicable to all 
systems alike, and has therefore no weight when 
urged especially against specific duties. 

Pennsylvania has a deep interest in the proper 
adjustment of this important question. The fires 
of her forges and furnaces have gone out; her 
glass works are no longer in blast; her coal is 
brought in ruinous competition with the products 
of the mines of Nova Scotia, and her wool is re- 
duced in price by the importations from aboad. 
Every interest that Pennsylvania had in the tariff 
was stricken down by the act of 1857. The ad- 
vantage she derived from the incidental protection 
of former tariffs was reduced, and her products 
were brought into competition with imported ar- 
ticles, under practical free trade. 

This state of things demands redress; and in 
the name of justice we demand it. Pennsylvania 
pays a large share in the expenses of this Govern- 
ment,and she has a just right to demand her share 
in the advantages derived from the imposition and 
collection of duties. If, in adjusting our duties 
on imports, we incidentally give aid and encour- 
agement to particular branches of industry, why 
should the industry and staple productions of my 
State be forgotten? Let any man take up the 
tariff act of 1857, and say, if he can, that Pennsy!- 
vania is fairly dealt with. A monetary crisis was 
then regarded as at a distance; by the passage of 
that act you destroyed public confidence, and pre- 
cipitated it upon the country at once. Inspired 
by the firm belief that, at the present session o! 
Congress, wise legislation would supply the ob- 
noxious provisions of that odious law, public con- 
reviving. Pass a judicious and 
properly-considered tariff, and prosperity will 
soon smile throughout the land, and the palsied 
arm of industry willagain grow strong; labor will 
find employment, and content and happiness will 
go abroad arm in arm. 

Permit me for a few moments to call the atten- 
tion of this House to the extent of interest Penn- 
sylvania has in the revision of the tariff. 
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Under the iain treaty between the Uni- 
tes and England, in relation to the trade 
srween usand her North American possessions, 
» Pennsylvania coal is brought into free com- 
n with the products of the inexhaustible 
es of Nova Scotia. This sacrifice was sub- 
ed to by us without a murmur, although the 
ww fell heavily upon the industrial interests en- 
+d in that extensive branch of trade. Penn- 
ivania, With that generosity which has ever 
tipeuished her when a sacrifice was required 
r individually for the national interest, gave 
all claim to protection on coal, and entered 
» competition with the most accessible and 
stest coal fields in thé world. We are in- 
med, in a lecture delivered in this city, in the 
aithsonian buildings, by Professor Joseph Le 
Conte, and published in the last report, that, ac- 
rding to a geological examination made by 
Messrs. Lyel and Dawson, ‘* the coal ind ae of 
No a Scotia mines, at the South Joggins, is 
itthree miles thick. At the Albion mines, 
hundred miles distant, it is nearly the same; 
1 the coal basin is three thousand six hundred 
ire miles in extent, and of an average thick- 
ssofamile. These immense deposits, easily 
ssible by sea, are being mined at a very smé all 
expense, and can be brought into our se aports in 
nense quantities. Coal has, therefore, been 
ken from the list of articles on which Penn- 
vania asks protection. 
When the tariff act of 1857 was passed, there 
not a village on the Monongahela river in 
) there was not one or more glass manufac- 
ries in operation. A single manufactory is now 
ft,a last survivor of them all. The laborer is 
: the fires have gone out; and the business is 
snended. Can all this change be attributed to 
the financial embarrassment which has prevailed? 
Was not a great portion of it owing to the pas- 
ce of that act which threw open our ports to 
cheap products of other lands? Capitalists 
want confidence before they risk their money, 
tp manufacturers must feel sure of a market be- 
fore they are willing to invest their funds in man- 
factured products. 


i Sta 


s 


IRON. 
There are said, by competent judges, to be 
rty thousand persons engaged in the manufac- 
of iron in the State of Pennsylvania. We 
luce more iron than all the other States of oa 
Union, and about one third the quantity made i 
Great Britain; as mach as France; five times as 
uch as Russia or Sweden; and four times as 
ich as Belgium. 

" Geuioal n”ask us to let our iron enter into 
competition with England free of duty, 
stanually so. Our iron manufacture is yet in its 
infancy. Even now, however, products of equal 
value can be produc ed almost as cheap in Penn- 
sylvaniaas in England, But the kind of iron 
which is sent here, and which enters into com- 
petition with ours, is of an inferior quality—a kind 
of article which is nowhere manufactured in our 
country. 

England is deeply interested in breaking down 
our manufacturers. Pennsylvania is her greatest 
rival forthe iron markets of the world. The United 
States is the greatest consumer of her iron; and 
if she could destroy the Pennsylvania manufac- 
turers, she would have a monopoly of our mar- 
ket, and could increase the prices to any extent 
without the fear of competition. For years she 

las been attempting to destroy our forges and fur- 
naces by bringing into the market railroad bars 
so inferior in quality that its wear is, when com- 
pared with Pennsylvania iron, as one to two. Rail- 
road companies, in their eagerness to get a cheap 
article, have been tempted to buy it at nealy as 
high a rate as they could have purchased Ameri- 
can iron, which would have lasted twice as long. 

English iron is excluded from the ports of Eu- 
rope by the high rates of duty imposed upon it, 
and she must eithe ‘rsell tous or have no buyers; 
she has therefore persistently and earnest ly re- 
solved to secure the market of the United States; 
and,as a pre liminary step, she desires to blot out 
( f existence our iron manufactures, and I regret 
to say that she finds active allies in the free- 
traders on this floor. France imposes a duty on 
rolled iromof $41 75 per ton, na $15 50 on pig 


or sub- 
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metal. Russia and Sweden have each heavy du- 
ties on iron. Shut out from the ports of Europe, 
England must find a market here, or cease eke 
an iron manufacturing nation. She knows this, 
and her manufacturers are ready to sacrifice mil- 
lions to secure a monopoly of our market. 

It is estimated that forty thousand persons are 
directly or indirectly employed in the tron man- 
ufacture in Pennsylvania. Many of these persons 
have been thrown out of employment by the dis- 
astrous effects of the tariff of 1857. With this 


ev ide nee of the in} rious consequences of that 
law, why should we hesitate to wipe it from the 
statute-book? We are impoverishing the nation 


by permitting the honest industry of these — 
to remain without employment. It is their labor 
which fashions the raw material and gives it value. 
Go with me and inquire of what the most valuable 
products of human labor are composed? 

A black stone is dug from the hills; a 
fire is kindled with it, and the sands of the river 
are gathered, and, with a quantity of potas! 
some other slight ingredients mingled t 
is placed upon the fire, and glass is the valuable and 
useful product. What is tron? 
stone dug from the hills is fired, and another stone 
is quarried and cast upon it, and the molten lava 
that runs from the furnace is that most useful and 
indispensable metal called iron. These are the 
products of human labor. The raw ma erials are 
valueless, until combined and modified by the in- 
dustry of man. 
and independent. It swells the mass of material 
wealth, varies our national pursuits, and makes 
us a world within ourselves. The hand of nature 
formed these raw materials fur the use of man 
buried them out of the way in the bowels of the 
earth, or cast then eA the 
might dig from these gr 3 
wants required. God r mi ads Pennsylvania the 
of iron. By the side of the ore he buried the in- 
exhaustible veins of coal, and then heaved the 
level earth into mountains, that its wealth might 
be accessible. 

Let us not make war against the behest of the 
Almighty. These mountains hol d the 
rreatest source of national wealth and ind: pend- 


is glass? 





It is Jabor that uakes us rich 


river side, that man 


‘at treasure-houses as his 
1 


dembowel 


lence. Let us encourage the full deve lopme nt of 


this inexhaustible rsure. Our iron manufac- 
tures are but in their infancy ; vive them time 
and they will ripen into sturdy manhood. The 
tender child needs the m ther’s « care; but in the 
fulness of years, it «ttains its growth aa rejoices 
in its streneth. Give us but time, and foster ‘ona 
protect us; permit ee . energy, and enter- 


prise, skill and experience, to become invested 
and enlisted in this saan: and, my word for 
it, we — soon compete with England, not for 


, but for the iron markets s of 

The pe nnsylvania iron manufac ‘rs have had 
much todo. They found these minerai deposits 
in mountainousand sparsely -pe op led regions. Af- 
ter they had expended millions in buildings and 
machinery, they had to erect houses for their hire- 
lings, dig roads over rugged mountain ridges, and 
build lone lines of railroad before they could get 
their products to market. These immense works 
require the labor of years: And it is aor se vast 
expenditures of time and lal or that have retarded 


our owt the world. 


| the full development of our manufacturing ability. 


Give us but time, and we will enter the m irket 
and defy the competition of all lands. We will 
not confine our operations to a home market; we 
will cross the seas to other lands, and add an- 
nually to our national exportations hundreds of 
millions in the shape of iron. How much richer 
this nation then must be! We now expend mil- 
lions for iron brought from abroad; then we wi! 
make our own iron, and keep our money at 
home. We will have the iron and the millions 
both. 

What has enabled the citizens of England to 
loan to their Government £800,000,000? Was it 


not because she manufactured and produced more | 
t the products of | 


than she consumed? It was bu 


her sales to other countries. T “re is the founda- 


| tion of her wealth, as it is of every other nation. 


| We should manufacture our own goods and keep 


our money at home to circulate amongst our own 
citizens. 
Protect our iron manufacturers, and you will 


| reside, produces annuaily over 
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loyment to our own industry 
and develop our own resources, but you will bring 
capital from abroad to be invested here in a per- 
manent form. It is a rule of trade that e: apital 

eks profitable Make the iron busi- 
ness profitable by protecting its manufacturers, 
and you invite the investment of eapital in its pro- 
duction. The moneyed men of England and of 
Europe will send their surplus funds here to build 
iron works, and you will thus increase our na- 
tional wealth, and re duce the price of iron by the 
competition and rival ry incite ‘d amongst its man- 
ufas ‘ture rs; you w ill « 


not only give em; 


investments, 


arge the basis of produc- 
tion, give a fair field to sae skill and enterprise of 
our citizens, and develop our natural resources. 
Nothing so much contributes to the happiness atid 
prosperity of a nation asa diver sity of pursuits 
and a proper division of labor. A nation, a world 
within itself; a nation around whom you might 
build a wall, and yet all sources of national indus- 
try ia production would ¢o on in their natural 
channels, is alone re ally ereat and independent. 
I would not put fetters on commerce, nor close 
our ports against the productions of other climes; 
but | would foster and encourage ovr own pro- 
ductive industry, until it had acquired a wealth, 
strength, and permanence,that would enable those 
engaged in it te withstand competition with the 
ied manufactori sof ot r nations. 

We have such a variety of climate and produc- 
tion, such a broad and glorious I ind, that we net . 
but little from abroad. Let our industry be ¢ 
varied as the climate and soil of our uate. 
then war may rage but it can- 
lot imped : the firm foun- 
dation of our prosperity. The bonds of our 
national union will be stre ‘nethened by the cords 
of commercial dependence. One section of our 
count ry will be dependent upon another; the 

North will learn to love the South, and the South 
the North. Mutual wants will create mutual 
affection; and additional prosperity will add ad- 
ditional streneth to our national Union. 

Who would deny this 
when we remember 


old establis!| 


along our shores; 


our progress, or shake 


stimulant to prosnerity, 
that it arises incidentally, 
and almost neces oe from the collection of the 
revenue indispensal to the wants of Govern- 
ment? We imnose - additional burdens upon 
the people ; we merely disc riming ite in the impo- 
sition of duties on tke articles of import which 
ion with the productions of our 
own citizens. ‘This is all we ask. Yet there are 
those who are unwilling to concede even this to 
American producers. As for myself, | am for our 
own country, our own people, our own produc- 


tions 


come In competit 


WOOL. 

But there is another great product in which 
Pennsylvania feels a deep interest: that product 
is wool. I reside in the greatest wool-growing 
sounty in the United Stat 
b] interest in the 
upon it. 


3, and I feel considera- 
imposition of proper duties 
A prevailing idea is, that coarse wools 
should be admitted duty fre I do not think so. 
Iam aware that there is no wool of such-coarse 
texture as is embraced in the free list produced 
in this country; yet it is equally true that this 
irse article 1s substituted for our own coarse 
wools in many articles, 


and thus diminishes the 


dem: und and reduces the price. lt operates most 
injuriously on the small farm@rs and the poorer 
class ‘at our wool-growers. I am, therefore, in 


favor of a duty upon it. 
of wool imported is 


The amount of this kind 
the evidence of its consump- 
tion and the extent of its competition with ours. 
We imported last year $3,843,320 worth of wool 
free from duty. ‘The value of the imported wool 
of a finer gri ude, which paid duty, wus $179,315. 
Much more of this class of wool was imported, 

but, owing to the revulsion, it was not used here 

but was reshipped to other places. It is, there- 
fore, apparent ‘that the duty on wool may be very 
properly increased. The price of wool, since the 
great reduction of duty sat it, has declined from 
ten to twenty per cent. This decline in price is 
not entirely owing to the reduction of duty, but 

may perhaps be, in part, attributed to the pressure 
in the money market. Yet we feel seriously the 

injurious e ffects of the present ‘tariff, and we de- 

mand its repeal. Washington county, where I 
$500,000 worth of 
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this staple,and such a percentage on the produce 
of our county is deeply felt by our people. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A TARIFF, 


I have been attempting, 1n my remarks, to im- 
pre 8S upon the committee the dee p st ike P hli- 
sylvania has in the proper imposition of dutr 
I now propose to point out some of the advant- 
ages which arise from protective duties, 

There is no writer on political economy who 
does notteach that nothing t nds more to increase 
national wealth, and to develop the skill and in- 
genuity of a people, than a division of labor and 
f variety of pursuits. When we stimulate capi 
talists to invest their money in manufactures of 
any kind, we produce this division of labor and 
diversity of calling which we have been taught 
to regard as national blessings. 

Laber is wealth. ‘To permit labor to remain 
unproductive is to lose a portion of our national 
wealth. To open new manufactures Is to creat 
new pursuits, and to give additional employment 
and higher wages to productive industry, and, 
therefore, increase the wealth and happiness of 
the nation. 

When we erect manufactories, we create home 
markets for our surplus products. The whol 
community 1s benefited by the « xchange of the 
roducts of one man’s labor for that of another. 
he farmer raises more grain than he can con 
sume, and he exchanges it with the tailor, the 
shoemaker, the merchant, and the iron manufac- 
turer, for their products. ‘They live beside each 
other, and the cost of importation is saved to each. 
The farmer sells his grain cheaper, because he has 
not to haul it to market. ‘The merchant sells his 
goods lower, because he got them from the man- 
ufacturer over the way, and, consequently, saved 
the coat of transportation and his own traveling 
expenses. The goods are cheaper and quite as 
good as if they had been transported over the seas. 
To illustrate what I mean by ahome market, I 
will take the case of a farmer in one of the broad 
yroductive prairies of the West. The rich, fat 
eds have been tilled, and he has an abundant 
harvest. His corn is worth ten cents a bushel; 
his wheat twenty-five cents; his oats six cents. 
Now, why is this? [tis because he has no home 

market. If be hauls his wheat three hundred 
miles in a wagon, it has taken the whole price of 
it to pay for the transportation. If he hauls it 
fifty miles, and gets one dollar per bushel, one 
sixth of that dollar has to be paid for freight. If 


he takes it one hundred miles, one third of his 


crop is sunk in its carriage. Put the market at 
his door, and this one sixth and one third, and 
indeed all cost of transportation, are saved. And 


itis to be remembered that this saving is not on 
one bushel, but upon his whole crop; not upon 
one kind of gratin, but upon all. 

Now, let us suppose thatone fourth of his crop 
goes to purchase articles the price of which has 
been increased twenty per cent. by a tarif: is he 
not greatly the gainer if he saves one fourth the 
price of his whole crop by avoiding transporta- 
tion? These are questions easily solved by the 
simple rules of arithmetic, and [ leave them to 
the consideration of members who are disposed 
to overlook or depreciate the value of a home 
market. We are told by the advocates of free 
trade to buy whege we can buy cheapest, and to 
sell where we can sell dearest. It seems to me, 
that gentlemen forget that the teeming produc- 
tions of the great valley of the Mississippi and 
Missouri have from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
miles to travel before they can reach the sea-coast, 
and then they must pass three thousand miles 
over the Atlantic to Europe. Now, permit me to 
ask some of my mathematical free-trade friends 
to calculate what part of the price of a bushel of 
wheat would go to the farmer who raised it, after 
he pays the cost of this transportation. Yet, 
gentlemen of reputation stand on this floor and 
tell us of the advantages of a European market 
for our surplus agricultural products, when the 
statistics demonstrate that Massachusetts con- 
sumes more of our agricultural productions than 
is exported to all Europe. Any gentleman at all 
conversant with the prolific =x fi of grain in any 
one of our prairie States, is aware that the surplus 
yield of a single year will more than equal our 
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wholeexportation. Thissurplus production must 
increase every year. What, then,is to be done, 
unless we create a home market for it, by taking 
men from the agricultural, and giving them em- 
ployment in some other pursuit? ‘Take them from 
the production of grain, and make them its con- 
sumers ? 

We are told that we oppress the farmer by in- 
creasing the price of the articles he consumes. 
Admit it, for the sake of argument: and is it not 
better that he should pay a higher price for his 
cloth, his shoes, lis hats,and his iron, than that 
his crops should be permitted to rot in his gran- 
aries for want of a market? If the farmer pro- 
duces no more than he consumes, his industry is 
unproductive, and he will never gain anything 
by his labor. If he does produce more than he 
consumes, tien there must be consumers who are 
not producers of grain. Now, if all men in our 
country were to quit manufacturing, and go to 
farming, we would have in agriculture all pro- 
ducers and no consumers, and the product would 
be valueless for want of a market. Yet, such is 
precisely the kind of political economy taught by 
the advocates of free trade, and the enemies of 
home manufactures. We must create a variety 
of pursuits that the surplus productions of one 
branch of trade may be consumed by another. 
‘The shoemaker makes more shoes than he wears, 
and sclisthem to the farmer, who wears them out 
whilst he tills the crop, the surplus of which pays 
for them. ‘Thus one trade supports another, and 
the surplus of all these products constitutes our 
national wealth. This system renders us inde- 
pendent of other nations; it makes us rich and 
prosperous in peace, and saves us from want in 
ume of war. A policy so jusi and so indispens- 
able to our happiness merits the approbation of 
every good man. 

The theory of ‘* buying where you can buy 
cheapest, and selling where you can sell dear- 
est,’’ has misled thousands. The producer of 
agricultural products, if he had money, might 
possibly purchase arucles of English manufacture 
cheaper than he could those made in the neigh- 


' boring village; but he has not got the money; he 


can only buy by selling his grain, and the Eng- 
lish importer will not take that; he must have 
money. Now, if he permits his crop to rot for 
want of purchasers, how much is he profited by 
the cheap goods of England? The rule is a cor- 
rect one; the error is in its application. The 
farmer who encourages the home manufacturer 
practices on that rule. He realizes the advant- 
ages of a home market; he knows that what he 
produces will find a consumer close beside him. 
tis is a certain market, and a fixed price. The 
farmer knows that, to buy, It 1S necessary first to 
sell; and bos are necessary to prosperity. 

lor fifteen years previous to 1544, the average 
annual export of wheat to Great Britain from all | 
other countries only amounted to 11,000,000 bush - 
els. ‘There was great variation in the yearly 
exportation; sometimes it was down as low as 
300,000 bushels, and in other years it ran up to 
24,000,000 bushels. ‘The price was as variable as 
the quantity, ranging from $l 07 to $1 92 per 
bushel. Of this 11,000,000 bushels, the United 
States supplied about 2,100,000; the residue was 
furnished b} many other countries, chiefly, how- 
ever, from the Baltic. The whole supply of 
wheat, however, from the United States to Great 
Britain is not equal to the surplus production in 
a single congressional district in the wheat-grow- 
ing regions of our country. When the farmer 
cannot sell, how can he buy? 

The price of wheat at Dantzic, Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, and Odessa, the principal 
wheat marts on the continent of Europe, only av- 
eraged, for fourteen years, (from 1830 to 1543 in- 
clusive,) eighty-eight cents per bushel. Take off 
the cost of transportation from our country to 
England, and it can be seen that our wheat grow- 
ers never can hope for a remunerative market in 
that country, at such prices. Itis, therefore, clear 
as demonstration, that our agriculturists never can 
find a market for their surplus products in Eu- 
rope. We must rely on the home market alone 
for consumption. Remember, now, that the rule 
of the economist is to sell dear and buy cheap; 
but we must sell before we are able to buy. If the | 
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American farmer does not patronize the Am, ri 
mechanic, the latter must cease manufactyy), P 
and cease to be a consumer; and the forme I a 
lose his market, and the latter his business: 9). 
both are ruined. The chain that binds tow)... 
the business of any country must have no |; = 
links. The producers of a nation must 
harmoniously together, or, like a machine 
order, the wheels must cease to move, 
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[have a distinct recollection of a very ingenj 
calculation, made some years since by thy hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Syiry 
showing how smal! a portion of the agricultyrs| 
products of our country were consumed by our 
own manufacturers. It was ingenious; but if j; 
proved anything, it was that we had not con- 
sumers enough; that our home market wag too 
small. Why not, then, endeavor to increase jt 
by every means in our power? It seems to wie 
that, with the immense surplus of agricultura| 
production which that gentleman tried to prove 
existed, he would be the warmest advocate of 
every measure that would divert men from agy;- 
culture and turn their labor to some other pursuit. 
Although the calculation of the honorable gentle. 
man is founded in error, yet, if we take his own 
doctrine, it shows clearly the importance of 
home market, and a division of labor, 


ous 
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DOES A TARIFF INCREASE THE PRICE? 
The stereotyped argument with the opponents 
of protection is, that a tarif imposes burdens On 
the people by increasing the price of protected 
articles. 
Now, I will admit that, in the beginning, this 


| is the case; but so soon as capital has been in- 
| vested in manufactures, and American skill and 


inventive genius have been taxed by necessity to 
produce new and improved machinery, the pric 
is reduced by the competition and the increased 
facilities of manufacture. 

The common-sense rules of trade show this 
clearly. A man who has but small means must 
charge a large percentage upon it to live; but in- 
crease his means and his sales, and his percentag 
becomes lower and his profits greater. A man 
who sells five hundred yards of cloth at twenty- 
five cents profit per yard, makes no more than th: 
man who sells a thousand yards at a profit of 
twelve and a half cents a yard. But if the latter 
should sell two thousand yards at the same profit, 
he would make double as much as the former in 
each year. Increase the business, and you de- 
crease the percentage. Make trade profitable, 
and you invite the investment of capital into it; 
these investments soon produce lively competi- 
tion, and competion tasks the invention of genius 
to produce cheap products, and this reduces the 
price; and hence it is that protection 1s neces- 
sary to stimulate the investment of capital in pri 
duction. And no nation ever did or ever will be- 
come a great manufacturing country without the 
yrotecting and fostering care of the Government. 
The reasons for this are apparent. Successful 
manufactories require the combination of capital 
and industry to a very great extent; and unless 
they are made more profitable than ordinary 
individual pursuits, they never will be formed. 
But, if we foster and encourage these combina- 
tions by reasonable protection, they are made 
more profitable than individual enterprises, and 
capital is freely invested; and when once formed, 
they grow stronger and more skillfal, until they 
will not be broken down even by the competition 
of foreign and older establishments. 

But it is claimed that this reduction of price is 
the result of improved machinery. That is true; 
but we never would have had improved machinery 
if we had never had manufacturers. ‘* Necessity 
is the mother of invention;”’ and necessity alone 


' taxed the inventive genius of our people and pro- 


duced labor-saving machines. 
This is the theory. Do the facts of history 
bear it out, and prove it correct? Let us examine: 
Iam not forty years of age, yet I have seen 
roofs on houses which were driven with wrought 
nails, which cost twenty cents per pound. Now 
you can buy a superior article of shingle nails at 


| three cents per pound. 


The majority of the members of this House 
can remember when shirtings sold at thirty cents 
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per yard. Now, you can purchase a finer and 
trerarticle from six to ten cents per yard. 
jn 1824, calico was selling in New York for 
thirty cents per yard. Now, you can purchase 
a very superior article from five to ten cents per 
vi ard. Kentucky jeans were sold in 1834 for one 
dollar per yard; in 1836, fore ighty cents; 1838-39, 
yy sixty-five cents; anda better article can now 
be pure hased at thirty-seven cents in any country 
store. 

We formerly exported all our cotton to Eng- 
land, and then shipped it back in the form of man- 

ufactured goods. Now we manufacture many 
articles of cotton goods cheaper than any country 
on the globe; and. we not only supply the United 
States, but the English colonies. Yet in its in- 
fancy we were compelled to foster and encourage 
this kind of manufacture by protective duties 
This single example proves more than ten vol- 
umes of idle theories. We are told that capital 
seeks the most profitable investments. It is not 
true always. Men dread combinations requiring 
great capital, and never form them whilst indi- 
vidual enterprises equally as profitable can be 
found; and itis only by the temptation of large 
profits that you can induce such investments to 
e made; hence the necessity of protection in the 
infancy of manufactures. But I will proceed with 
theexamples of the influence of protection. The 
tariff of 1842 imposed a heavy duty on carpetings, 
and under its influence manufactories were started 
in various places, and in four years the market 
was filled with carpets of the best finish and most 
beautiful patterns, which sold twenty per cent. 
cheaper than the same articles did before that 
tariff went into operation. 

In 1842, hemp bagging, such as is used by the 
planters to put up their cotton bales, was selling 
in Dundee and Inverness, in Scotland, according 
to the Hon. T. H. Benton, for from thirteen to 
fourteen cents per yard. Our supply, previous to 
the passage of the tariff of that year, was brought 
from Scotland. A heavy duty was imposed on 
this bagging; and I learn from the speech of the 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. Toompss, delivered in 

1846, the same kind of bagging could be purchased 
in Kentucky for more than five cents a yard less 
than it sold for in 1842, in Scotland. My free- 
trade friends will say that this was only the com- 
mon reduction inthe price of hemp. Notso fast. 
Mr. Toomss informs us that it could be purchased 
then three cents a yard cheaper in Kentucky than 
in Scotland. So much for the benefits of protec- 
tion in stimulating American manufactures. Let 
my southern free-trade friends bear in mind, as 
they roll up their cotton bales in this cheap Amer- 
ican bagging, that they saved three cents a yard 
onevery yard they use by the impulse given to 
American hemp manufacturers by the protective 
duties on that article in the tariff act of 1842. 

The tariff of 1842 imposed a duty of three cents 
per pound on lead. This stimulated lead mining 
in Our country; companies were soon formed, 
and a large capital invested in the business; and 
in 1846, lead was selling for three cents a pound. 
When the tariff of 1842 went into operation, 
there were only four establishments for the man- 
facture of cut-glass in the United States. In five 
years thereafter, they had increased more than 
five-fold, and produced $6,000,000 worth of this 
kind of manufacture, giving employment to thou- 
sands of laborers, and consumed nearly the whole 
surplus products of our lead mines, together with 
large quantities of potash. The artic les manufac- 
tured were richer and more beautiful than ever were 
seen in our country before; and sold for thirty per 
cent. less than the same articles could have been 
purchased for previous to the passage of that tariff. 

3ut I will not weary the patience of members 
by enlarging this list. I may here make the chal- 
lenge, that I defy the advocates of free trade to 


| 
I 


show a single instance of any article which our | 


country produces, and which has been protected 
by high duties, the price of which has not been 
decreased. When gentlemen speak of theories, 
I reply to them by facts. Experience is the best 
teacher; by it we learn all that we do know of 
cause and effect. The history of civilized nations, 
teaching us by example, proves that, to attain 
proficiency in manufactures, requires time, experi- 
ence and protection. 1 do not advocate discrim- 
ination and protection for the sake of the manu- 
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facturer, but for the benefit of the consumer. I 
desire to foster and encourage the infant manu- 
factures of our countr Ys that industry, enté rprise, 
capital, skill, and compeution, may be stimulated 
to cheapen production, t o lower prices, to furnish 
us with a home market, and make us independ- 
ent of foreign nations. I need hardly say, that I 
do not advocate discrimination in favor of those 
products which are not and cannot be produced 
here. Lonly advocate the imposition of higher 
duties on those articles which are the natural pro- 
ducts of our own soil, or which can be produced 
here by manufacturing our raw material. I desire 
no exotics, grown in hot-houses; no unnaturaland 
forced productions. 

I desire to replenish the exhausted Treasury of 
our country, not by loans or Treasury notes, but 
by wisely- adj: isted revenuelaws. But, whilst I 
do this, I desire, as an important incident, to dis- 
criminate in favor of our prodt icers and manufac- 
turers. 

Gentlemen tell us that we must retrench our 
expenses and reform present abuses. [Tam the 
advocate of retrenchmentand reform in the proper 
sense of those terms. But lam not the friend of 
that stinted meanness which denies to the laborer 
his hire. I do not wish to see the Government of 
a broad land like ours conducted ona scale of in- 
significance, commensurate only with some of the 
little nations whose area on the map of the world 
is but a colored point. 

| There should be a fitness in all things; and our 
Government must be conducted on a scale of dig- 
nity and grandeur becoming the first nation on the 
earth. I oppose wasteful extravagance, and prof- 
ligate and useless expenditure of public money. | 
| know there are many abuses that should not ex- 
ist, which I desire to have corrected. Yet | am 
not willing to reduce the salary of the President, 
nor refuse a compensation to the heads of the 
Departments, which will enable them to maintain 
their positions as high officers of a great country 
with proper dignity. I will never consent to the 
establishment of a permanent national debt; nor 
that this Government shall become a bank of is- 
sue, nor the parent of a brood of shin-plasters. 
I blush to know that our revenue laws are so de- 
fective, that, in a time of profound peace, we are 
unable to meet our ordinary expenses, and that 
| in two years we have contracted a national debt 
of $64,000,000. 

I regret that the advice of the venerable Chief 
Magistrate and the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
| men who know most of the state of our finances, 
are unheeded by our Committee of Ways and 
Means, and by many other members of this 
House. The nation calls upon us foraction; for 
legisiation. ** Why, then, sit we here idle ?’’ Let 
us up and at the work. Let the reform be wise 
and thorough, so that it may be permanent. Let 
us provide for the future with providentcare. Let 
| southern members think of it. You ask us to 


Cuba. You desire us to occupy portions of Mex- 
ico; you desire to revenge the insults offered our 
citizens and our flag by the South American 
States; you ask us to build the Pacific railroad. 
Come, then, to the task of legislative reform with 
these things before you. Like wise men, count 
| the cost, and provide for it. ‘These great objects 
can only be accomplished with an overflowing 
Treasury. Fill your coffers; then dash out into 
these great and dazzling schemes. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Garnett] 
| has told us of an ‘* old banner under which he 
| fights, covered with the smoke and dust of many 

a ‘gallant conflict.”’ I know his banner well, and 
| the forces who fight under it. It is the banner of 
| sectionalism, unfurled years ago by Mr. Calhoun, 
when he rebelled against General Jackson, and 
made war on the forces of the Democratic party. 
I fight under a nobler and an older flag—a flag 
| whose folds were flung to the breeze by the im- 
| mortal Washington—the flag under which Jeffer- 
| son, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and Buchanan, 
| have foughtand conquered. Whenever I see that 
| banner in the thick array of battle, I for one will 
rally around it. It is the banner of conservative 
and old-fashioned national Democracy. It isa 
banner on whose folds glitters the star of every 
State, and on which is inscribed ‘* Union and lib- 
\| erty, now and forever, one and inseparable.’ 


grant you $30,000,000 to begin the purchase « of 
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Gentlemen of the South, I a ppeal to you for 
assistance in this great work. Refuse itnot. Be 
not mistaken and misled by the clamor of a few 
sectional and ultra men, Stand not against your 
own best interests. : 

Tell me not of the fanaticism and opposition to 
slave institutions in the North. You, yourselves, 
created it, and are responsible for it. Sectionalism 
in the South begets sectionalism in the North; a 
sectional slave ry party in one e nd of the Confed- 
eracy natur ally begets a sectional anti- -slavery 
party in the other. Such a party in the South has 
created and keeps alive the Republican party in 
the North. Allow me to assure you that the mass 
of the northern people feel but little interest in 
the institution of slavery in the South, nor do 
they desire to interfere with it in the States where 
it exists. But you beget opposition, by your 
stubborn resistance to those laws so necessary 
and beneficial to the working millions of the free 
States. Change this narrow and illiberal policy. 
Be libe ral and just. Show, by your ac tsand your 
votes, that you are intereste sd in our welfare and 
de es our prosperity, and you make those mil- 
lions your warmest and best friends. Let that 
patriotic and national feeling which bound us to- 
gether in the olden time, come back again and 
rule your councils. ‘Then, indeed, shall the men 
of Maine and Massachusetts hail, as friends and 
brothers, the men of Texas and Louisiana. Let 
Americans all, friends all; a happy, con- 
tented, united, and powerful people. Let us legis- 
late as statesmen, as Representatives of the whole 
country, and not of local interests and narrow 
districts. Elevate your visions, and behold our 
glorious land bounded by the broad seas, and 
let your hearts expand with its greatness and 
grandeur. 

The planters 
tion. 


us be 


of the South may need no protec- 
Their slave laborers, unrefined and uned- 
ucated, are incapable of conducting any but the 
simplest and plainest husbandry. ‘They are unfit 
forthe control of the complex machinery of exten- 
sive manufactories. They can cultivate tobacco, 
cotton, or sugar; but they cannot be profitably 
employed in the higher branches of productive 
industry. This is not the case with the laboring 
classes of the North. ‘They are men of refine- 
ment,education, and progressive intellects. They 
are not slaves; but the masters and rulers of the 
land. They fill and adorn the highest places, and 
make mankind their debtors by the utility of their 
labors and the ingenuity of their inventions. The 
American mechanic has astonished the world 
with his wonderful combinations of powerful and 
useful labor-saving machinery. Go with me to 
your Patent Office, and look around on the labors 
of his brain and the cunning of his hands. You 
will find them in every safe, on every shelf—their 
name is legion, and their utility beyond the com- 
putation of arithmetic. ‘These memorials of his 
labor and genius are but pigmy monuments of 
what he has done and is still doing for the race 
of man. 

Go and behold, as at his bidding, the steam and 
lizhtning work in harness, and the wood, iron, 
and steel perform with accuracy and regularity 
the work of man. He has seamed the land with 
artificial rivers, and clasps the continent in the 
railroad’s iron arms. He skims the seas in the 
ocean steamer, and leaves the lagging winds and 
waves behind. He has annihilated time and space 
and talks with the lightning’s voice to his brother 
man thousands of miles away. He has grasped 
the pen of literature, and wields the lever of the 
Ele dictates terms to parties, and talks to 

the nation as his audience. He touches the harp 

of living melody, and his song fills the land with 
its music, and embalmed in sweetest verse, beats 
its numbers to the march of time. 

Such men appeal to us. Their voices are com- 
ing down to us from mountain and valley, from 
forge and furnace, from the green hills covered 
with their fleecy flocks, from every spot where 
produc tive indus stry plie sitsarm. Let them not 
be unheeded. Make those men your friends by 
wise, conc iliatory, and timely legislation, and the 
enemies of liberty and Union may do their worst. 
The days of sectionalism will soon be termin 
ated, and on the lids of our Constitution may be 
written in characters of living light: ‘Esto per- 

|, petua.”’ 


press. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES 


SPEECH OF HON. R. TOOMBS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tHE Senate, February 9, 1259 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF." | 


The Renate having resumed the consideration of the fol 
lowing resolution otiered by Mr Bio ier, of Pennsylvania: 

Resolved, As the opinion of the Scuate,. 
of a large public debt in time of peace ts inconsistent with 
the true policy of the United States; and as the present 
revenuesare insuflicient to meet the unavoidable expenses 
of the Government, Cougress should proceed, without de 
Inv. toso readjust the revenue laws as not only to meet te 
deficit in th but to pay 
debt itmay be habie to immediat 


Mr. TOOMBS said: 


Mr. Presiwent: The resolution just read at your 
table seemingly asserts a truism, but it does not. 


that tie creation 


current expenses Mf the present 


so fara cancellation. 


Jt uses convenient generalities to conceal, not to 
express, a political truth. Large and smal! are 
relative terms; $100,000 is a large sum when ap- 
plied to the obligations of ordinary men; itis a 
very small one when applied to those of this 
Government. An individual is not considered 
largely in debt when his contracts are below two- 
thirds of bis annual income. ‘The debt created 
during the last year for the support of Govern- 
ment does not exceed that proportion of our In- 
come. If } from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
DiGLer | means only to say that the ordinary 
expenses of Government should | 


the Senator 


supplied by 
its ordinary revenue, the proposition receives my 
but the 
equally true, thatextraordinary expen 


ordimary expenses, which, fi 


assent; converse of th proposition is 
,~oreven 


om transient Causes 


cannot be conveniently met by the ordinary rev- 
enue, fall without the rule. It is not w to 
change a revenue sysiem to meet casual or tempo- 
rary deficiencies in the Treasury. ‘T posiuon 
is not only true, but of great public importance 
when the public revenue rests on taxes, on con- 
sumption. Our taxes are mainly levied by duties 


on commodities imported from abroad, which are 
imposed according to their value at the place from 
whence they are imported. Therefor 
th ing thatatfects the price of the taxed 
ies in the countries from whence we draw them, 
and whatever affects the amount of consum; 


Ak caeei 


»> every 


mmod- 


by our own people, nm cessarily increases or di- 
minishes our revenuc. ‘lherefore, if we adhered 
strictly to the rule thataniual expenditure should 
be met by annual taxes in all cases, we might hav 
to remodel our tariffas often as we pass appropri- 
ation bills. This rule would be 
ious to the protectiontists who 
changes, and demand permanen in tariffs. 
The second branch of the resolution under con- 


he 


' 
especiaily OUnOX- 


uiciamor arainst 


sideration, contains the gist of the whol 
versy, which it was the duty of the Senator to 
establish, before he could, rightfully, on his own 
principles, call upon the Legislature to impose 
new burdens on the people. 


contro- 


Hie has wisely omit- 
ted the attempt, and was content to assume that 
it was self-evident and incontrovertible. He as- 
sumes ** that the present revenues are insuflicient 
to meet the 
ment;”’ 


unavoidable expenses of the Govern- 
and that, therefore, ‘* Congress should 
proceed without delay, to so adjust the revenue 
laws as not only to meet the de fieitin the current 
expenses, but to pay off the present debt so far 
as it may be cancellation.’’ I 
The 
Say that the present revenues 
are insaflicient to meet the necessary or proper or 
economical expenses of the Government, but that 
they will not meet the unavoidable expenses. | 
waive any verbal criticism on the term ‘f una- 
vowable,’’ and assume that he means necessary 


to rmmediate 

deny both his premises and 
: ! 

Senator 


liable 
cConciusions, 


dees nat 


and proper expenses of the Government; and pro- | 


ceed to show that the present tariff is adequate, 
with the otber sources of public revenue, to meet 
all just, necessary, or proper public expenditures, 
and is fully adequate to the extinguishment of the 
existing public debt, as soon as the public inter- 
est OrCONVenience require its payment. 


The Executive Government asks, for the ser- | 


vice of the next fiscal year, $73,000,000. I con- 
sider such an expenditure neither wise, necessary, 


proper, or ** unavoidable;’’ but if it should be so | 


* For the original report, see Cong. Globe, page 896. 
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Senate, | shall show that the income 
Government will meet it, if properly lus- 
banded and applied to the public service, without 


a further increase of the public debt. 


he ld by the 


of the 


The objects of public expenditure are plainly 
set forth in the Constitution. [ will supply all 
the neces ssary an | propermeans for securing these 
objects; these are safe landmarks, and within 
them | would liberally promote the utmost effi- 
ciency of every branch of the public service. We 
are not driven to economy from necessity; but 
we should practice it on principle. It will pre- 
serve the purity of the Government, which Is 
certainly equal in importance to the money of the 
people, 

On principles is the expenditure of 
$73,000,000 during the next fiscal year necessary 
and proper for the public service? I think not. 
Let us test it first by the experience of the past, 
and then subject it to the scrutiny of the lights of 
the According to the financial report of 
Mr. Guthrie for the years 1855-56, page 12, ‘* the 


! 
tiese 


resent, 


average exp nditures of the (then) last five years, 
exclading the public debt and the $10,000,000 
paid under the treaty with Mexico, but littl ex- 
ceeded §48,000,000;”’ and from this data he recom- 
mends the reduction of the duties on imports to 
$50,000,000 per annum. It further appears from 
the same report, that the average of the duties on 
imports for these five vears (leaving out fractions) 
was bu 655,000,000: yeton that revenue from 
customs $45,000,000 of the public debt were paid 
nl 


s than three years. (See Guthrie’s report, 
paces 4 ind S.) Aud besides these payvine nts, 
and very eXtravagant appropriations for the next 


years 1857-58, there was a balance in the ‘Treas- 
rout $17,000,000 on the 30th June, 1857. 


itappears, that. with an average annual in- 


, i. 
ury ora 


come from customs of less than the estimates from 

i une source for the next year, (856,000,000, ) 
for six years preceding the monetary convulsion 
of [so7-58, the Government not only supported 
itseil ander ap expenditure upto that tine wholly 
unknown in our annals in time of peace, but dis- 
charged above $45,000,000 of the public debt, 
and brought a surplus into that year of over 
$17,000,000. 

Now, sir, whatis there in the present condition 
f the that requires a larger expenditure 
five years? They were not years of 

The expenses during these six years 
many millions beyond any that went before 
them, except during a foreign war. We are fre- 
quently told that the country has expanded, the 
population has increased, that money has dimin- 
ished in value. ‘The firstanswer is untrue in fact, 
and the last two wholly inadequate and unsatis- 
factory excuses for this profligate expenditure. 
We have not obtained an acre of territory since 
the treaty of Hidalgo Gaudalupe, in 1848, except 
a small slip, called Arizona, which was paid for 
under the last Administration. Then we have no 
more country, no more Indians, than we had five 
years ago; besides these acquisitions, are more 
easily defended from the fact that our population 
has rapidly increased in California, Washington, 
and Oregon, on the Pacific coast, making their de- 
tense less expensive, and emigration bas pressed 
onward towards the Rocky Mountains on this 
side, increasing in power and strength, and less- 
ening the transportauon of the necessary supplies 
ot our troops, 


country 
than these 
economy. 
wer 


‘The excuse of increase of population is equally 
untenable. ‘This brings strength and not weak- 
We have no troops now, or i! any, very 
few on this side of the Mississippi; and there the 
great increase of population has oceurred. But 
tis increase of population, if allowed to be a just 
element in the increase of expenses, is but about 
three per cent. per annum, and, therefore, would 
amount to but eighteen per cent. in the last six 
years. Anamount far below the proposed in- 
crease of expenses. And, besides, increased pop- 
ulation brings increased production and increased 
consumption, and, therefore, increased revenues 
under the same tariff. The argument of the in- 
creased value of money is astill more barren pre- 
text. By what rule do these apologists for prof- 
ligate public expenditures estimate the increase 
of the value of money within the last six years? 
If you measure it by the price of a bushel of wheat, 


ness. 


|| the most approved standard among political econ- 
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omists, it will show 


a decline rather than a ris, 
. eal i 
ln Vaiue, 


The price of a bushel of wheat being 
now much below the average of the last six years 
Do they measure it by the value of a day’s |al,., 
even paid in money? The Senator from Penn. 
sylvama, and those who act with him, represe - 
labor as distressingly low, and call for protect; z 
for our labor against that of other countries 
These two arguments cannot stand together, |, 
is not the duty, neither is it in the power of Con. 
gress, to regulate the wages of labor, except as to 
those who are employed in the public seryjcp. 
and the true basis for the payment of that labor 
is, to pay these employés the same wages whj 
rule in the labor market of the country for th 
same service and qualifications. The departure 
from this salutary rule has been the main cause 
of the great extravagance in the Government, the 
extraordinary remuneration for every species of 
public service having produced an alarming pres- 
sure for governmental employment. None of 
these reasons can stand the test of an examiy- 
ation. 


i 


In 1857, Congress, seeing that large exactions 
were made from the pockets of the people, mor 
than were necessary for the wants of the Govern- 
ment, passed the present tariff law, with thy 
avowed intention to reduce the revenue from cus- 
toms to $50,000,000. ‘The then Executive Goy- 
ernment recommended the reduction to that ex- 
tent, and the present tariff was enacted by a mor 
general assent of all interests and all sections and 
parties, in this country, than any such act has 
received for more than forty years. ‘The Hous 
of Representatives was largely in Opposition, and 
passed it bya vote of nearly two thirds; the Sen- 
ate were largely Administration, and the measur 
received every vote in this body, 1 think, but 
eight. It owned no party, no sectional feeling— 
the Senators from Massachusetts and Carolina, 
| m2 separated on revenue questions, united on it, 
It was not expected, until increased production 
increased our exports, to bring above $50,000,000. 
The Senate passed it with this understanding. 
The Elouse passed it with this understanding. 
The country accepted it with that understanding, 
The Executive Government informed us that 
$48,000,000 from customs was all sufficient for 
the legiumate wants of the Government. What 
new necessity for enlarged expenses has the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania presented us? None. 
Our powers are the same; our duties are the same; 
we have profound peace; even Indian and Mor- 
mon wars, wars so fatal to the Treasury, and to 
the Treasury only, have ceased. ‘The Senator 
from Pennsylvania, in his elaborate speech of 
one hour and a half, failed to bring to our aiten- 
tion a single reason or suggestion why the ex- 
penses of 1860 could exceed the average of the 
last five years preceding 1855-56. He assumed 
that we could not escape; he neither invented nor 
discovered a single reason for it but one. That 
one was, that additional taxes were necessary to 
the State of Pennsylvania. He represented her 
industry as prostrate, and demanding relief. [le 
demands, in her behalf, increased taxation to re- 
vive her industrial prostration. 

The statement of the case shows that there is 
more in it than meets the eye. He knows that 
increased duties on imports taxes somebody; he 
believes that it does not tax Pennsylvania; or, if 
it does, that she will receive incidental advant- 
ages from this taxation, more than commensurate 
with her part of the burden. The revenue of the 
first year of the present tariff did not equal the 
expectations of its friends. It fell short above 
$5,000,000. The reasons were very apparent. 
An extraordinary monetary revulsion reduced 
your imports above $78,000,000. [ shall not now 
stop to inquire into the causes of revulsion. We 
simply, in this connection, have use for itas 4 
fact. The tariff of 1857 did not produce or aggra- 


vate itinany degree. The causes, whatever they 


may have been, lay behind that act. For the 
present year, the Secretary of the Treasury esti- 


| mates our receipts from customs at $50,000,000. 
| We have passed through more than seven months 
| of the fiscal year, and, thus far, his calculations 


fi 


are more than verified. He estimates the receipts 
for the next year at $56,000,000; $6,000,000 more 
than we supposed this tariff would bring when 
we enacted it. Aslam called upon to supply 
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- iencies of Government, I shall assume the es- 
aa ates of receipts to be correct. Why, then, 
-hall we retrace our steps in relation to income? 
it is admitted that we shall get more than we ex- 

-ted, under the present act. It can be for no 

‘her reason than that we are prepared to part 

ith our constitutional control ove rexpenditures, 

a turn that branch of the public service over to 
the Executive Departments. I am not prepared 

¢ this surrender of my constitutional duties. I 
will surrender them to none but those who con- 

red them upon me. I believe now, as I did 
when | voted for the act of 1857, that $50,000,000 
sre more than sufficient to meet the just and 
nroper wants of the Government in time of peace, 
and | intend to stand by it to the end. 

The expenditures for the next fiscal year, end- 
ing the 30th day of June, 1860, are estimated at 
375,139,147 46; the receipts at $69,063,298 57; 
paving a balance of $4,075,848 89, exclusive of 
a deficiency in the Post Office Department, for 
this year, of $3,838,728. But, of these expenses, 
estimated for the service of the next fiscal year, 

Post Office Department, besides this sum, 
have been allowed the sum ‘of $6,382,900; and, 
including this sum, we are called to charge the 
revenue of the next fiscal year with $10,221,628 
for the deficiency of our postal service. ILdonot 

nd to vote for it. LI wish to bring the Post 
Office Department back to its simple and useful 
business of carrying letters and ne wepapers, in- 
stead of carrying * progress and civilization.”’ 
The setiled polie y of the Government for above 
fifty years, was to make the Post Office Depart- 
ment support itself. I will not sustain so mon- 
strous an abuse of the principles of true policy 
uid just governmentas are practiced in our postal 
system. I wash my hands of the whole of it; 

id before I get through I shall have occasion to 

mment on the postal statistics presented by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and to show the value 
of figures gotten up not to vindicate truth, but to 
sustain a point. For the last year, the Post Of- 

e Department has absorbed nearly one fourth 
of f the net revenues from customs, and, at the 
same rate of sain will absorb the other three 
fourths within the nextten years. I donot think 
this expense ** unavoidable.’’ 

The Secretary of the ‘l'reasury estimates that 
there will be a deficiency in the next year, in- 
cluding the Post Office de ‘ficiency, of more than 
seven million dollars. But, in order to attain that 
result, he assumes that there will be an outstand- 
ing unexpected balance of appropriation on the 
30th of June, 1860. Ido not concur with him in 
this opinion. I think iterroneous. | find, upon 
examination of the outstanding appropriations 
foreach year, from 1791 to 1856, inclusive, that 
there has been such a balance every year, as 
large as $1,784,000, in 1791, and averaging above 
$25,000,000 per annum for the five years ending 
with 1856. ‘The Secretary gives us* no reasons 
for believing that this uniform result for more than 
seventy years will not happen in 1860. Indeed, 
itis next to an impossibility that it should not 
happen. Continuing appropriations are not car- 
ried to the surplus fund; and, therefore, may re- 
main outstanding for an inde finite period. There 
are a great variety of such in all of the appropria- 
tion acts; and one may safely calculate upon such 
outstanding balances equal to the present esti- 
mated deficiency. We have now large outstand- 
ing appropriations for custom-houses, , postoffices, 
fortifications, unascertained claims, and various 
other similar items, which cannot be expended 
during the next fiscal year without an activity of 
expenditure inconsistent with the present state of 
our finances. These balances may be greater or 

less, at the pleasure of the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Sena- 
tor to be commenting on the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, or the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Iam commenting on the report | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and endeavor- 
ing to show, by facts and figures, that upon his 
own basis the deficiency which he estimates for | 
1860 will not exist. I am seeking for the truth, 
and endeavoring to extract it from the facts before 
me. But IT am “seeking to assail nobody; and I 
can tell the Senator from Rhode Island that I 
have a very high regard for the ability and integ- || 
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rity of the gentleman who presides over the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not an opportunity of 

reading the speec h of the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania, but | wanted to know where I could find 
the figures. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I can show the Senator where 
he will find the figures I refer to. I read them 


from a docum: rrinted last year, containing a 
from a document printed o 


statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
United States from March 4, 1789, to June 30, 
1857, ordered to be printed on the 5th February, 


1858. The tables are from the office of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, and I have no 
doubt are accurate. : 

There is another source of public revenue alto- 
gether adequate to meet the estimated deficiency, 
even if it should occur, and for the management 
of which, I think, the country has just cause of 
complaint against whoever may be responsible 
for it. I mean the public lands. For the last five 
years we must have paid more than $3,000,000 in 
the necessary expenses of bringing the public 
lands in the markets. I find the expense for the 
last two years exceeds $500,000 perannum. We 
have above sixty million acres which have been 
surveyed and never offered for sale. Some of 
them have been open for settlement six or eight 
years, yet have never been offered for public sale. 
The best of them, of course, are daily covered by 
preémptions, town sites, mill site — and alt loca- 
tions having extraordinary value are constantly 
seized upon by speculators by means of sham 
settlers. And yet the Government, while iturges 
the increase of the public taxes, refuses to ste 
itself of this legitimate and proper source of pub- 
lic revenue. The receipts for the present fiscal 
year but little exceed $3,000,000. It might have 
been readi ly carried to double that sum by simply 
offering the lands at public sale, and thereby com- 
pelling these persons to pay the Government 
what is justly due it. Some of these lands having 
been open to settlement for the last ten years, the 
policy of the Government has operated as a ten 
years’ credit on preémptions. This poli cy is not 
warranted by law, and is opposed to the settled 
policy of the Government for the last thirty years. 
We had to abandon the system of direct credits 
on the sales of public lands more than thirty 
years ago. This indirect credit is liable to even 
greater objections, has not been sanctioned by 
Congress, and daily adds new embarrassments to 
the proper administration of this public property. 

Mr.SHIELDS. I presume the honorable Sen- 
ator, in saying there had been no sales made } 
the new States, means public sales, general sales, 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is true. The people of 
those States are opposed to those public and gen- 
eral sales, because they put the lands into the 
hands of speculators and non-residents; but there 
have been sales going on yearly there, what we 
call private sales, preémption sales; and those 
sales have not brought much money into the 
Treasury, and never will. The reason is, that 
the land warrants which have been issued by 
Congress supply the place of the money, come 
in as substitutes for it, and even public s ales will 
bring no money into the Treasury as long as the 
land warrants exist. 

Mr. TOOMBS. This is a very great mistake, 
and I need simply refer to the facts to show it. 
Before the last two years we got from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000 from the public I: inds, and had ten 
times as many land warrants as now. The facts 
are against the Senator. We commenced this 
bad system, in my judgment, of throwing away 
the public lands in 1849; warrants were issued to 
the amount of seventy or eighty million acres, 
and all of them have been absorbe d but ten mil- 
lion; and yet, during that time, the revenue from 
lands went as high as $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 
some years 


Mr. SHIELDS. Will the honorable Senator 


| permit me to say a word? 


Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not wish to interrupt 
his remarks, but | merely want to defend the De- 
partment. 1 know the honorable Senator does 
not mean to make on attack on the Department, 
and I am delighted to see that he is exposing these 
things independent of individual men. lam glad 
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to find one Senator bold enough to rise here and 
put aside favoritism. But, sir, on this single 
point | now venture this prediction, that if the 
Secretary of the Interior and the President bring 
all the public lands of the United States into 
market and sell them to speculators, they would 
not bring $200,000 into the Treasury for two 
years. 

" Mr. TOOMBS. I think the honorable Senator 
is very greatly mistaken. ‘That is not the idea of 
the Government, because in the estimates of 1860 
with all the land warrants out, they estimate 
$5,000,000 as the land rece ipts. We have seen 
the operation of these land warrants for ten year: 
‘The reason why the lands have been kept bac! kk 
is this: lands are offered for sale, the 
preémptioner must pay; until you offer them for 
sale, he may live on them for twenty-five years, 
and never have to pay. That is what the pos 
ponement means, and nothing else. You mig!’ 
settle every quarter section in lowa or Minnesota 
or Wisconsin, and until the Government offered 
it for sale, and thereby compelled the preémp- 
tioner to pay up, it vould never bring a dollar 
into the Treasury, unless the settlement was on 
lands open to private entry, at $I %5an acre. All 
the money, or nearly all, w 


when public 


rot from the public 


lands last year was trom _— lands which were 
sub ject to entry at $1 ; but, as I said before, 
we have sixty or eighty aeillion of the best land 


that have 
market. 
bring, | 


been surve yed and not brought into 
It is true, the more settlers, the less they 
ecause they take the advantageous 
They will t 
mill sites; 


posi- 
tions, ake the town sites, they will 
take they will take river fronts; but at 
public sale there will be oe tition. Many years 
ago some lands at public sale in Alabama brought 
from sixty to seventy dollars a r acre at public 
sale; some brought, in 1836, in Mississippi, from 
twenty to thirty dollars an acre. As to this ery 
about speculators it means fmt litde; the public 
lands must be thrown open to public competition, 
and all can buy who choose. 

The objection in the new States is not to spec- 
ulation; the man who settles and puts his cabin 
on a quarter section, and pays his $1 25 an acre, 
will sell it to you for $10. He likes that sort of 
speculation. I think the most desirable thing is 
to sell as much land as you can to actual settlers; 
but itis the duty of the Government, when they 
have charged the public Treasury with the ex- 
pense of surveying sixty or ei; ghty million acres 
of land, and we need the money, to sell the land 
and get revenue from that source. It is not done. 
We ought to sell at least the public lands which 
we hr ive ready for sale, before going to the poc k- 
ets of the people for additional taxes. ‘The pub- 
lic lands were given to you by the States for the 
purpose of be Ing a in order to lessen tax lion; 
and as long as they belong to this Government, 
the pe purpose, the absolute condition of 
the grant, is, that they : shall go into the public 
Treasury to ‘the relief of all the States, the grant- 
ors included. That is the very + iaaadion of many 
of the grants of the differ nt States, my own 
among the rest. 

I know the Senator from Pennsylvania, some- 
how or other, threw out the idea that there was 
some sort of advantage that some at rot— prob- 
ably the South—from the public lands, and that 
Pennsylvania, some way or other, was deprived 
of her part. There is nothing in that idea at all. 
So far as Georgia is concerne d. we ceded Alabama 
and Mississippi, and they have brought nearly 
$50,000,000 into the Treasury. I do not consider 
that she did anything wrong in making the grant, 
nor do I regret it. I think it was but justice to 
her confederates, and I approved her policy. I 
always thought the principle Maryland main- 
tained was right, and that the wild and vacant 
and unappropriated lands, which were won by 
the valor of the whole country, from its common 
sovereign, ought to inure to the general benefit; 
and, therefore, | always approved the Georgia 
grant, and approved ihe grant of Virginia. It 

| ought to have been a common fund, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the burdens of a common strug- 
gie; and, therefore, the special appropriation of 
it to particular States, in my j: idem nt, was not 
just, and hence I heartily approved of the cession; 
but how Pennsylvania has ever been injure 4 by 


‘hit, I cannot imagine. 
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Mr. BIGLER, Will the Senator from Georgia 
allow me a moment? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. BIGLER. I certainly did not state that 
Pennsylvania was injured direcily. The idea 
which I presented was this: that this property 
was the common property of all the States at the 
time it was given to the States which I named, 
for railroad purposes; that it was a valuable do- 
nation from the common Treasury. If the lands 
had been money, that mone y 
would have gone into the Treasury,and answered 
to pay the common ¢ xpenses of the whole Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I did not know that the Sen- 
nator had put it upon a thrice, yea, a ten-times re- 
futed idea. The grants that have been given for 
railroads inthe United States, and which have 
been so much complained of, did not cost Penn- 
sylvania, or Georgia, or any other State, a single 
dollar. You granted alternate sections of the pub- 


convert d into 


lic lands along the line of those railroads, within 
agiven distance, and raised the price of the re- 
served sections to double the ordinary minimum; 
and the ult has been that they have 
brought. | say, then, this policy has not cost 
Pennsylvania, or anybody else, a single dollar; 
and I think it was acting the partof the dow in 
the manger 


actual re; 


to oppose uw. For myself, I have 
looked upon the public lands as a portion of the 
public property, not atall distinguishable from 
the public money in our use of it for internal im- 
provements; but when the General Government 
had large quantities of lands which she could not 
sell, which nobody would settle upon, on account 
of the want of timber, and of water, and of the 
means of transportation, it was wise policy to 
grant a portion of the lands to build improve- 
ments which would make the remainder worth 
double the price at which they were held. It is 
what | would do with my own property; and to 
the extent of my constitutional power, thatis my 
rule of dealing with the public property. I say 
Pennsylvania did not lose a dime by these grants 
of land; but besides the general, she had a special 
benefit from them. A great many of these roads 
have been built, and thereby have caused a greatly 
increased demand for that sterling and staple ar- 
ticle, iron, which is now attracting so much gene- 
ral attention, especially in the good old State of 
Pennsylvania. 

l say, sir, that if the public lands which have 
been recently surveyed—between sixty and eighty 
million acres—were thrown into the market, as 
they ought to have been before, there would not 
now be a‘dollar of deficiency. Put your Post Of- 
fice Department on its old basis; make it self-sus- 
taining, as Was provided by our fathers, and,as 
it was ignorantly or deceitfully said, would be the 
effect of the lust reduction of postag 
would now be no deficiency. 


; and there 
y. You have to make 
a deficiency in the Tre asury by bad policy, by 
squandering the public means, in order to create 
en excuse tor taxauon. That is the truth about 
it. It requires the most eXtravagantexpenditures 
to work out, at the end of 1860, even with disas- 
trous mes, a deficiency of $4,000,000, in order 
to present it to the American people, and say the 
necessity for increased taxation is inexorable, un- 
avoidable; bend your backs to new burdens. Sir, 
I] will none of it, not an ounce. 

Lhave shewn you, sir, that there is properly 
no deficiency, even upon the present basis. I 
have shown you that, if there is an actual defi- 
cieney, you may meet it by a single item aione, 
the public lands; or you may meet it by another 
single item, by making the Post Office stand 
where itought todo. Act properly with either 
of these subjects, and your present means will 
suffice for your expenditures even on the present 
eXtravagant basis, and provide a fund for the re- 
demption of the debt which you have incurred 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

But, sir, suppose Lam wrong in these facts and 
deductions, and that, in truth, the revenue is in- 
sufficient to meet the expenditures of the present 
basis: then my remed y 18 to reduce the expenses 
down to the revenue. The remedy is certainly 
worth an inquiry. But the Senator from Penn- 
syivania declines to enter into this inquiry ; he 


can see relief in nothing but additional taxes. He || 
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employment, suffering from industrial prostra- 
tion, and he comes here and begs for new taxes; 
no, he does not beg for them, he demands them. 
He says Pennsylvania is no beggar. I know it, 
sir; and if she were, I am quite sure she is too 
wise to beg for taxes; for new burdens to be put 
upon her back. Ido not believe it is her voice; 
but if itis, | will protect her in spite of herself, 
so far as my vote can do it. 

I proceed then to show that $73,000,000 are not 
necessary to be expended during the fiscal year 
1859-60. Indeed, this great fact is admitted by 
every Senator who has spoken upon the subject. 
The difficulties of retrenchment, not its propriety, 
are pleaded in defense of waste and extravagance. 
Some allege that the Executive Departments are 
responsible for this waste and extravagance; 
others allege that the Legislature is responsible 
for them;when the truth is, the fault lies with both, 
but mainly with Congress. Our Constitution in- 
trusts the national purse to our guardianship— 
vests us with ample power for its safe-keeping. It 
is the duty of the Executive Government to watch 
over the proper application of the expenditures 
directed by law, and to suggest such alterations 
in the laws as may be necessary to protect the 
public interests. We are sometimes told that the 
Executive Departments only expend what Con- 
gress appropriates. So unmindful in its duty has 
Congress been for many years past, that it may 
be said, with as much truth, that Congress ap- 
propriates whatever the Executive Departments 
demand. But neither proposition is wholly true. 
A very large proportion of the ordinary public 
expenditure is notand cannot be regulated by law; 
and this is the door through which some of our 
greatest excesses have creptin. Abuse of discre- 
tion is the rule in Executive Departments; careful 
economy is the exception. Look at your quarter- 
master’s department in your Army, and the ex- 
penditures in yards in your Navy for the most 
striking proof of this truth. These are not regu- 
lated by law, they are fast swallowing up the 
‘Treasury, and eating out the vitals of these two 
great branches of the public service. The postal 
service, from its nature, is capable of being sub- 
jected to legal control, and, as | have already 
shown, itis swallowing up nearly one fourth of 
your net revenue. These are examples ona large 
scale. ‘The same rule runs through the minutest 
detail of the public expenditure, and admonishes 
us that nothing should be left to discretion which 
can be regulated by law; and that the price of econ- 
omy is eternal vigilance over those to whom you 
are compelled to commit a discretion over any 
part of the public expenditures. 

When we come to the legislative department, 
the great difficulty in the way ofa proper economy 
is the want of individual responsibility of the le- 
gislator. The people do not hold each member 
responsible for his own votes; he stands or falls 
with his party in his district or State; and neither 
gains nor loses by his good or bad conduct in 
these respects; and under our system a minority 
often holds a majority responsible for the very 
abuses which they have foisted upon the coun- 
try, by uniting with a fragment of the majority. 
The people must hold every member responsible 
for his own acts, before this great evil can be 
corrected; it is in their hands, and they alone 
can apply the remedy. Of late years the people 
have been so much absorbed with great sectional 
issues, that they have given but little heed to the 
practical administration of their affairs; and even 
great culprits have not only escaped punishment, 
but even public indignation, by a clamorous af- 
fectation of sectional zeal. 

We have maintained an army and a navy from 
the beginning of the Government. But it is im- 
pene to inquire upon what principle they have 
veen hitherto and ought now to be maintained. 
Latterly we seem to have forgotten first princi- 
ples. Ie is not our policy to maintain an army or 
navy on a basis having the least relation to sim- 
ilar establishments of other nations; we do not 
expect or desire to keep up these establishments 
on the basis of England, France, and other great 
European Powers. In the first place, our remote- 
ness from Europe protects us from sudden inva- 
sion, and our interests separate us from all com- 
plications with her complicated policy, and our 


represents his constituents as distressed, out of || institutions wisely relieve us from any necessity 
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for great military establishments for domess;, 
uses. The organs of despots abroad, and foolis} 
or interested men at home, frequently taunt c 
with the smallness of our military establishments 
in comparison with those mighty engines of op. 
pression maintained by the European Powers 
But the comparison is their shame and our trys 
glory. The peace establishment of England, be. 
fore the late Russian war, was a little over one 
hundred thousand men in her army, besides her 
large naval establishment. She kept regiments 
at home as a security for order; she kept regi 
ments in Ireland to maintain oppression and keep, 
down just rebellion; she kept regiments in Can- 
ada as additional security for the loyalty of the 
colonies; regiments in India, to enable the honor. 
able East India Company’s tax-gatherers to floe 
rupees out of the bottoms of the feet of her loy. 
ing Asiatic subjects; she kept them in Gibraltar 
in other points in the Mediterranean, in the Per. 
sian Gulf, in the East and West Indies, to secure 
possession of which her rapacity had robbed the 
rightfulowners, or to maintain the injustice which 
she has inflicted on her own subjects. She has 
also nearly two hundred ships in commission, 
and she needs them; she isassailable all over the 
earth. There is not a continent on the earth, nor 
an island of the sea, nor a civilized nor a savage 
people, who have not smarted under her insults 
and her injuries. “She does not hold so much as 
a fortification in the whole earth, outside of Great 
Britain, from which the rightful owners will not 
wrench the flag of St. George, the moment an 
opportunity offers. Do you suppose Spain would 
not retake Gibraltar if she could? Do you sup- 
pose Persia would not retake Aden if she could? 


: Do you suppose the Irish do not wish freedom? 


Do you suppose her policy in the West Indies 
ever had any other sanction than her power? 
Do you suppose her hundred million of conquered 
subjects in India love their chains? No, sir, Eng- 
land has made the world her enemy, and she 
needs troops; and if we compare her necessities 
and ours, our own military establishments are 
larger than hers in proportion to our necessities. 
3esides these standing aggressions, within the 
last three years England has been in open war 
with half the human race. She can never have 
friends until she changes her policy; she has but 
one policy, that is to increase her own power, 
positively and relatively; first by strengthening 
herself; second, by weakening all other Powers 
of the earth. Her day of reckoning is at hand; 
I hope it will be in my time. Neither have we 
the same necessity for armies as the continental 
Powers. The French Emperor keeps up an 
army of five hundred thousand men in peace; 
they are the support of his throne, and his de- 
fense against hostile dynasties and peoples at 
home and abroad. The same may be said of 
all Europe. Possibly their armaments are not 
greater than their necessities. We stand on a 
different system; our Government has no other 
foundation, needs no other support, but the con- 
sent of the governed. Our Constitution teaches 
us to rely on the people, not on standing armies 
to defend us from danger both from within and 
without; upon our militia, not on mercenaries to 
maintain the honor and interests of the Republic, 
both at home and abroad. The allegiance of our 
people is voluntary; as long as your institutions 
are just, the body of society will be interested in 
their maintenance. No Senator here pretends to 
ask for a single soldier to preserve peace or order 
in any State of the Union. If, under some tem- 
porary excitement, any State of the Union chooses 
to disregard the laws, we cannot afford to crush 
her by force; if she is faithless to her high duty, 
it is safer tocut her off than to govern her by ex- 
ternal force; but we have no such alternative pre- 
sented us, and I trust never will have. I have 
faith in justice as a sovereign remedy for popular 
discontent under republican instituuons, none 10 
soldiers. 

Therefore, | want no armies to keep peace at 
home, or make war abroad, or to force our Gov- 
ernment upon reluctant peoples. We need only 
enough troops to protect our frontiers against the 
casual depredations of savage Indian tribes; ships 
enough to protect our commerce from pirates; 
from such sudden, irregular, lawless violence, as 
may be inflicted on our commerce in different 
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narts of the world. Our Army is already too 
os at, much too great, for the purpose here speci- 
fed, and could be reduced with great public ad- 
yaniage. For the five years preceding these, 
referred to in Mr. Guthrie’s re port, the expenses 

‘the military service did not much exceed the 
sam of $9,000,000 per annum; and it was not 

vil 1852-53 that these e Xpenses ever reached 
«10,000,000, except during war, or before a re- 
duction of the war establishment. When Icame 

ty Congress, the Army expenses ranged from 
44,000,000 to $6, 000,000 per annum. During the 

Mexican war, of course, they were greatly in- 
We called sixty or seventy thousand 
men into the field for foreign war; but, even dur- 
ing that war, the whole expenses of the Govern- 
ment were but $60,000,000. It is true, you have 
since raised the compensation of the Army; but 
compensation is not the abuse complained of. 
You now spend, in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, above $7,000,000; an amount greater than 
the whole expenses a few years ago. You also 
gave, several years ago, the discretion to the Sec- 
retary of War to carry up your companies to 
ninety men, when serving on the frontiers, if 
such a measure should become necessar y. The 
present head of the Department has exercised that 
discretion unwisely, in my judgment, b y calling 
sut the Ist man the law permits, and thereby 
greatly increasing not only the pay, but other 
expenses rendered necessary by this act. This 
tion ough! to be repealed. [ts repeal will 
save you nut less than $3,000,000 per annum. 
This is strong proof of the danger of leaving to 
disere “ that which should be regulated by law. 

The Navy Department is running the same 
race of ‘profuse expenditure without any corre- 
sponding increase of efficiency. We have had no 
marked increase in the number of our seamen for 
several years, and but little increase in ships ; 
those which we have builtfor the last three years, 
have been built by special appropriations. Your 
appropriations for simply improving navy-yards, 
not building or repairing ships, are estimated 
for the next year at above $2,000,000, and it 
will not be less until you arrest it by withhold- 
ing the appropriations. You have eight thousand 
seamen, and frequently keep as many workmen 
in your yards to keep them afloat. You have 
eight navy-yards; six located within a few hun- 
dred miles of each other on the Atlantic coast; 
and I am informed that England has but two or 
three yards of construction in the whole of Great 
Sritain for her six hundred ships. Your own 
are so badly governed as to bring a reproach upon 
the Administration; its enemies say they are used 
to control elections. | know nothing ‘about the 
truth of it, but there may be something in it; at 
all events, it is our duty to see that those who 
manage them should not both spend our money 
and corrupt the ballot-box. L would put the 
sting of disability into the temptation, by con- 
fluing appropriations to the strict necessities of 
the service, 

This money does not go to build a ship, or re- 
pairaship. The $2,000,000 which you spend 
in navy-yards, i not drive one nail into a 
public vessel; does not give Jack an additional 
ration of grog. You have carried your naval 
expenses in ten years from five or six million 
dollars to $13,000,000, with no more efficiency, 
and but few more ships. ‘The three or four mil- 
lion dollars which you spend ostensibly for the 
gradual increase of the Navy, does not build you 
a ship; for whenever you wanta new one, you 
come here for an appropriation. If you wanta 
little bit of a sloop at a cost of $80,000, there is a 
special recommendation for it. ‘The President 
recommends it; the Secretary of the Navy rec- 
ommends it; and my friend who now occupies 
the chair [Mr. Mattory] is urgent about it. 
Notwithstanding the ten or twelve million dollars 
we give for the Navy, we are asked to vote six 
orseven hundred thousand dollars for ten s!oops 
next year. I think this money is badly spent, 
even if spent for politics. If it is to be appropri- 
ated even to that business, it ought to bring more 
results. 

I recollect, Mr. President, that you and I had 
some controversy the last session in regard to 
naval matters. I stated that the French navy, 


proper, cost 120,000,000 francs. 


cre ased. 


disere 
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my authority, and stated it to be a much larger 
sum. I have now got the official account, which 
I will take great pleasure in showing you on some 
occasion, Which proves that | was exactly right. 
That is all the French navy costs, with their four 
or five hundred s e expends $24,000,000 
on her navy, and we spend $13,000,000. We are 
threatened by gentlemen with her four or five 
hundred steamers; and we are ridiculed for our 
ten or twelve. Take the English nav vy, and the 
same result is apparent. One gun, floated by the 
American Navy, costs five times what a gun is 
floated for by Great Britain or France. We can- 
not stand that. Squandering our means in peace 
is not the way to prepare for war. ‘The true policy 
of preparing for war is to strengthen the nation, 
to husband its resources, make your people rich 
and prosperous, and then they can protect them- 
selves. 


hips. Sh 


It is not by useless armaments squander- 
ing the public money. 

Mr. MALLORY, (having leftthe chair.) Will 
the Senator from Ge orgia allow me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. MALLOR [ do not wish to interfere 
with the course of the Senator’s remarks; but, 
perhaps, it would be as agreeable 
rect, as he goes on, any error that he 
in relation to these matters. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. MALLORY. [think theS 


senator stated 


to him to cor- 
»>may fall into 


just now that we had eight navy-yards, and Great 


Britain had but two. Sir, the fact is, that Great 
3ritain has seven building yards and constructing 
yards in her own immediate dominions, each of 
which is probably five mes more extensive than 
the largest one of ours. ‘Thatis a very important 
matter. Then, in relation to the expenditures of 
the French navy, the pay is about one fifth of ours 
and the pay of their mechanics perhaps less than 
one fifth; and in the British navy the pay of the 
men is fifty per cent. less than with us; and so, 
througheut all of her mechanical operations, the 
pay is about one third of what itis here. No com- 
parison can be instituted between the expendi- 
tures of our Navy and that of Great Britain or 
France, without taking these things into consid- 
eration. 

Mr. TOOMBS 
that they get things done cheaper in England and 
France than we do. I believe that, when Jabor 
in New York city is worth six shillings a day, 
the Government pays an able-bodied man $2 50 


Mr. MALLORY. In our navy-yards they 
cive the same rate of wages, and no more, that 
is paid in private yards. ‘The current rate re- 
ceived in private ade at New York, is that given 
in the public yards. I believe howe ver, there is 
a limitation of time observed in the n: ivy- -yards, 
the ten-hour rule, which is not observed in the 
private yards. That is the only diiference | 
know of, 

Mr. TOOMBS 3. The fact stands that in Kurope 
they get their work done che aper, and yet they 
send here to have ships built. The British and 
French support their naval establishments at a 
much less expense, comparatively, than we do, 
and yet we have one great advantage. Nota mast, 
pe rhe ips not a spar, that the French navy uses, 
is grown on the soil of France. She has not a 
mast in all her vast dominions that I know of. 
They are brought out of Georgia and the Sena- 
tor’s Stat , and other southern States. 

Mr. MALLORY. I will say, in answer to 
that, it is the highest compliment which could be 
paid to the mechanical skill and progress of our 
country. They do not send here because they 
get their ships bailt cheaper, but because they get 
them built better; for the »y have not built a ship 
in Europe equal to one of ours. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Iam not tobe diverte d by the 
Senator’s passion for praising the Navy. Ihave 
heard it too often. As for their ships not being 
good ships, I presume they are equal to ours. If 
they are not, so much the better for us; and we 
can take them easier when we come to fight them; 
but [ am afraid we shall be mistaken, if we rely 
on that. I would rather rely on the mettle of our 
men, than on the difference in our ships. 

Now I| come to the Post Office Department. 
| My honorable friend from Pennsylvania yester- 


You asked for || day gave us some tables, by which he attempted | 


Toombs. 


I do not intend to controvert 


to show that the southern States wer 
benefited by the existing post office arrangemer 
tle gives us tables to show what the excess 
postal expenditures over receipts i 
the last five years, 


} Georgia, fe 
has been; and unon the san 
basis he says they ought to have been so much 
in Pennsylvania. He seems to look upon the 
Government of the United States as a ereai bee 
gar-house, from which there 
division of plunder. | have a plain story that 
will put that Senator down very readily. | told 
him | would show him what his tables were wor 
I say there is not a State in the Union, whose ex 
penditaures for carrying the mail last year, accord 
ing to the reportof the Postmaster General, which 
[ have before me, did notexceed the receipts, ex 
cept Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
aud the District of Columbia; Rhode Island and 
the District of Columbia, because they have but 
little territory over which to pay for carrying the 
mail; New Yorkand Massachusetts because they 
received a large amount of foreign postage, for 
which we pay England and other foreiga coun 
tries and our own steamships over two million 
dollars tor earning, which is not charged agains! 
them. There! is, in fact, not a single 
State or Territory in the Union in which the post 
office is not a burden. 
Who has brought 
When you redi 


f Was Said 


ought to hea f i 


re, there 


about this state of things? 
ced your postage to three cents, 
. Let us iittate Koeland; she has e 
penny postage, equal to two cents of our curren 

cy; three will give us money enough.’’? My hon 
orable friend from Vermont [Mr. Cotramer} 
told you that would not do; he brought bis usual 
good sense to bear, and told Congress it was eo 
policy which would not keep the Department self- 
sustaining; but it was proved, apparentiy, by 
those who seek to put the expense of their busi 

ness upon the people of the United States, that 
three cents would pay all the expense. I pro- 
tested against it, and voted against it, and never 
believed in it; and I do noqthink anybody be- 
lieved in it, except some very simple people. 

Mr. BIGLER. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to say a word ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. BIGLER. I am satisfied it is not the Sen- 
ator’s intention to misrepresent any statement 
which I made; but the effect of his argument will 
do so. I was perfectly aware that the statement 
which I presented, in the view which the Senator 
takes, was not accurate. I stated distinetly, that 
[had thrown out of that account the expenses of 
the general Department, and the expenses of the 
foreign mail service, and the Pacific service; so 
that the account embodied only the local service 
within the several States—the expenses for trans 
mitting the mails and for postmasters. In doing 
that, | stated, further, that | acted on the commu 


nication of the Postmaster General, to which the 


honorable Senator has just referred, whosed that 
the se ge neral expenses bie longed to the Siates pie 
rata. [know that when they are divided amongs! 
the States, there is not one which pays its ex 
penses in full; bat that does not tp any way dis 
turb the account which | presented, which 1s fo: 
the local expenses within the several States, 
Mr. TOOMBs. | have stated the Senator pre 


cisely as he represents himself; but he 


Jett oul 
Important elements necessary to get at the cas: 
The Senator did say that the southern section of 
the United Siates was benefited by it at the ex 
North. Jf his argument did not 
mean that, if meant nothing 


Mr. BIGLER. 
that the States to which L referred had alarge pro 


pense ot the 


yortion of their postage paid out of the Treasury; 
but in what light did I present it? Simply to meet 
that the manu- 
incidental benefits 


the complaint which was made, 
facturing States realize large 
from our revenue system. 

count, | threw out the fore: 
the honorable 


In making up the a 
gi postage to w 
could get the information; 
not rely entirely oo my own judgment. en 
deavored to make it accurate, and [hope it ts so; 


for I should regret to have imade an weorrect 


State me nt. 
Mr. TOOMBS. The Senator may, perhaps, bet 
ter wait until lam through with my repiy to ht 


postal argument; he will find a good deal more 


I cert unly said,and | meant, 


Senator has referred, as far as | 
and in getting it, | did 
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to answer. My complaint of his statement of his 
statistics was that they did not present all the 
facts, and were therefore calculated rathey to mis- 
lead than to enlighten us. He recapitulated the 
results of five ye ars post office de btor an id ere dit 
with Pennsylvania. Why did he not take the 
present condition of the post i] ervice in Pennsyl- 
vania? It told a different story, that is all. He 
referred to a time when the post office was con- 
ducted somewhat after the old fashion—toa time 
when men paid their own postage—to a time be- 
fore the enterprising had contrived to 
throw the expenses of their business upon the 
public Treasury But since the office had 
devoted itself to ** progress and civilization’’ in- 
stead of carrying letters and newspapers, Penn- 
avivania, like the rest of her sisters,*‘is short” 
in her accounts. The 
of the Depa 
ury, we bee 


classes 


post 


moment thatthe expenses 
riment were thrown upon the Treas- 
ina race of deficiency; all the States 
became di ind the ** devil take the hind- 
most’? is now the ery all alone the line. 

But the Senator takes consolation from the fact 
that Pennsylvania is not so far behind as V 


herent 


irginta 


and Geormia. But there is this difference: Vir- 
cima and Georgia, now and at the time of the 
adoption of thus profligate policy, or posed von 


Pennsylvania, then 
msist that the 


shall pay his 


We 
letters 
that it is un- 
manufacturers, lawyers, and 
who write great Agee rs of letters, 


business requires it, shall 


and now, supported it, 
man who writes and receives 


own post we; Wwe Say 


lottery men, 


and whose throw the 


cost of their business upon the public Tre asury ; 
upon working men w ho donot, and pe cone ; can- 
not, write letters; we neither seek nor de >that 


those among us whos 


e business requires a baie 
mse of the 


Post Office, shall compe | honest toil to 
share with them this part of their business. This 
is a departure from the practice of our fathers; 
they held that when the Governmeng undertook 
the carrying of people’s letters and newspapers, 
these people should pay the cost of their trans- 
portation; that they should not throw any 
tion of thetrexpenses on other people’s shoulders, 
Suppose my friend from Pennsylvania should 
mest farmer in Pennsylvania, 
near his post office, to hire a box toge ther, each 
to pay an equal sum of postage, when his postage 
would be ninety-five per cent. to five per cent. of 


por- 


propose to some he 


his honest friend: does he suppose that he has a 
constituent out of the madhouse who would not 
treat the proposition with indignation? Yet this 


is preersely the principle upon which our Post Of- 
fice is now carned on. They who write letters 
and send or receive newspapers, and whose busi- 
ness requires them to do so, throw the expense 
of their business upon honest toil, and then write 
and speak and send men to Congress to pratema bout 
protection to these very laborers, whom they are 
robbing under the forms of law. These very skill- 
ful, adroit, enterprising gentlemen, contrive a sys- 
tem by which they le Vy pence out of pove riy, to 
pay the legitimate expenses of their own business, 
and then have the audacity before me 
and claim to be the especial friends of labor. Sir, 
itismockery which should be exposed by all hon- 
est men. 


to stand 


‘That this is the result of the present poste al sys- 
tem, isdemonstrable. [tis not sectional; it atlects 
the la Maine and New York as much as 

laborer.in Georgia. I stand here to 
transfer of the burdens of commerce, 
manufactures, and professions, upon other pur- 
uits in Georgia, as well as in Pennsylvania or 
New York. Ihe New York Legislature sends 
memorials to fasten this burden upon their labor. 
I will notdo it. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire stands up here to grind his own poor for 
the benefit of the rich. I will resist him, and de- 
fend the rights of the humblest laborer in New 
Hampshire against this injustice. The Senator 
says, with great plausibility, | do not intend to 
tax the poor men in my State more than three 
cents aie their letters. Well, suppose three cents 
per letter does not pay the cost of transportation: 
where is the restof the cost to come from? Outof 
the public Treasury, of course. Who pays that? 
Government earns no money; it only spends the 
Nearly all of our taxes are 
levied by duties on imports, which are taxes on 
consumpaon; rich nA 


borer in 
it does the 


resist the 


earnings of labor. 


poor pay according to |} 
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their consumption of dutiable commodities. A 
laborer with an income of $1,000 per annum, may 
consume as many dutiable goods as a capitalist 
with $10,000 a year. [I know many planters in 
my State who are but little affected by your reve- 
nue laws. They live at home. ‘They make their 
own shoes and hats and blankets; their daugh- 
ters spin and weave their shirts and pants and 
coats, and their wives make them up; they buy 
salt and iron, and care but little for the balance 
of your imports. But take a working man, who 
makes no part of his own consumption, and sells 
his labor to buy what he needs, and he may con- 
sume more dutiable goods, and thus pay more 
revenue to the State than one of those persons 
with an annual income of $10,000. I have seen it 
stated in the newspapers that a very worthy gen- 
tleman in New Y ork pays a tax of $85,000 per 
annum to the city as asse ssed on property. His 
hman probably does not pay one cent to the 
city, becs waae he may have no taxable property. 

But he probably has as voracious a stomach and 
as | ro da back as his e mployer,and may have a 
much larger family to support, and therefore it is 
oe that he may consume as many goods 


coac 


paying duty, and pay as much duty, as his em- 


he r. It is next to impossible that his employer 
could consume an amount of dutiable goods in 
proportion to his wealth. 
tleman taxe 
y which 
would lye 


able goods per annum. 


erty 


* pays the city of New York, he 
lled to buy near $500,000 of duti- 
There are very narrow 
limit s to individual consumption, especially of the 
articles upon which the Fe \deral Government lev- 
ies its revenue. Most of our people are able to 
buy and consume allthey want of such commod- 
ities. The difference between the consumption 
of the poor and the rich is not at all proportioned 


c fan 


To collect of this gen- | 
Ss on imports equal to the tax on prop- | 


to their me ans of purchasing; therefore their taxes | 


me gross! ly unequi il. Indeed, indirect taxe 8, all 
taxes On consumption, are unjust and une qui al 
taxes. They te a terribly on Jabor. They have 
destroyed the labor of Europe, and they will de- 


stroy ours, if we keep up thesystem. They eat 


up the small gains of the poor—the substance of 
the laborer, by tolling his daily earnings in the 
purchase of the necessaries of life, and exe mptthe 


greater portion ne the 
publie burdens. 
heerared her 
America, to 


incomes of the rich from 
By this system, England has 
laborers, who are daily fleeing to 
Australia, and to all parts of the 
earth, tor scape its direful effects She has aban- 
doned protection, but levies her 
onthe consumption of the necessaries of life, 
the sweat of the poor. 
am} The revenues of the State should be levied 
hele: its wealth and not from its poverty; there- 
fore, a tax on property should be substituted for 
a tax on consumption, as rapidly as other public 
considerations will allow of it. a not my friend 
from Pennsylvania then put heavie - burdens on 
the poor to pay the postage of the rich. By his 
own account, they carry all, nay,even more than 


from 


they are able to bear. Sp are them this additional 
infliction, and go with me back to the better days 
of the Republic, when letter-writers paid for their 


own corre sponde nee, and new spaper-ts akers paid 
their own postage, and the humble poor, who, 


perhaps, could neither write nor read, were not | 


burdened with the legitimate expenses of their 
more fortunate neighbors. 'To make the man that 
writes no letters pay for those who do, whatever 
the New York Legislature may say about it, 
whatever the Senator from New Hampshire may 
say about it, is but taxing the poor, and it may be 
the unfortunate poor, for the benefit of the rich. 
But the Postmaster General seems to think that 
we should no more expect the Post Office Depart- 
ment to support itself than the Army or Navy. I 
would tell him there is this difference: the public 
defense is indivisible. -We can only apportion 
the expenses of these Departments among the 
people justly by just taxation; if we could appor- 
tion these expenses according to the benefits re- 
ceived, it ought to be done. 
foundation of civil society, that every part of it, 
every man in it, is bound with his life and his 
property, the whole of it, to defend and preserve 
the State, and defend every man in the State. 
But there is nothing in civil society that requires 
one man to be taxed to carry another man’s let- 


revenues mainly | 


But it lies at the | 
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ters, more than there is to tax him to carry t 
marke st another man’s corn, wheat, cotton, or po. 
tatoes. Not to see this distinction is a sufficiey t 
solution of our present postal difficulties. 

I demand, therefore, that the Post Office shay) 
support itself, or be cut off from the Governny : 
If New England, on account of her dense popu. 
lation and “particular pursuits, can support her 
postal system at a less cost than we of the South 

can, let her have the benefit of it. We do not 
wish or desire her money to pay for our letters. 
My friend from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] has pre- 
sented a proje ct whic h will meet all such difficy). 
ties, and do justice to the whole country. We 
get an undue share of the wastage of the Pos, 
Office Department. We have hitherto resisted, 
and now desire to surrender it as unjust. Abol- 
ish your franking privilege, stop weighing down 
your mails with useless” unpaid trash, such as 
Globes and Patent Office reports; raise postage 
to a remunerating point; and if you cannot then 
carry on the system as cheaply and effici 2 ntly ag 
it can be otherwise done, abandon the | vusiness 
and leave the transportation of letters where the 
transportation of all other commodities is left, 
with those who have an interest in the business, 
I know you will not do it well; and I would to- 


| day, if I could, sever the connection between the 


Governme »ntand the postal business of the people. 
But it will take some time for this plain truth to 
get itself acknowledged. Iam content to watch 
and wait. In the mean time, labor must toil and 
sweat and bear other burdens for the sake of soft 
words from deceitful tongues. I suppose it would 
be hard for me to convince a day laborer at one 
of the furnaces of Pennsylvania, who has nothing 

to carry to market, that it would be to his interest 
to join me and pay one half or two thirds of the 
expense of carrying my cotton to market, and | 
to pocket all the be “nefits of the operation; but 
that is exactly what his Representatives here are 
doing for him with regard to my letters, every 


_ day they sustain our present Post Office system. 


Let us profit by her ex- | 





These are blind leaders of the blind, or men who 
see, yet perceive not. Sir, lama friend of labor; 
I honor it; | pity it; the world praises it and robs 
it. I will give no vote to rob it of its just earn- 
ings. I will not wring another drop of sweat 
from its face. 

You need not talk to me, then, about a defi- 
ciency of $10,000,000 in your Post Office Depart- 
ment for the next fiscal year. I will not vote it, 
1 will not provide for it, and, without that single 
item, we need no increase of taxes. Make those 
who use the post office pay for their own busi- 
ness, and you have no need to levy a single shil- 
ling out of labor for the next year. The Post 
Office Department pays above $2,400,000 for car- 
rying the mails from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
side of the continent. I remember a few years 
ago, that Mr. Vanderbilt offered to Congress to 
do that service efficieatly for $250,000 per annum. 
I doubt not it could be done to-day for $500,000. 
We receive but $272,747 06 from the whole of our 


| Pacific postage; we, there fore, sink near $2,250,000 


2,2 
on the mail service on that coast. This annual 
loss is greater than thie whole loss on postage, from 
the Revolution to the acquisition of California, 
from the best data I can obtain. Is it not time 
that one’s patience should be exhausted? Is it 
not time that the Postmaster General should cease 
developing ‘‘the agricultural and mineral resources 

of nearly one half the continent,” by means of 
four-horse post- -coaches? Is it not time that he 


| should stop pioneering for ‘* civilization and pro- 


| can be done better by letting them alone. 


gress?’’ Ithink so—I ‘shall vote so. These things 
There 
is no sane man in America who would manage his 


_ business in this way. Any man who would thus 


manage his own affairs would have them taken out 
of his hands in any well-regulated community, 
and put into commission. He would be, to use a 
polite term, what the Scotch call an innocent, fa- 
vored by the gods, and deserving the kind protec- 
tion of all men. We must alter our system, bring 
down this Department to the wants of the country 


to be tested by what those who use it are willing 


| 


; ment. 


to pay for it. I must pass other equally glaring 
excesses in other Departments of the Govern- 
I intended to look into your Indian affairs, 


| your light-house system, your custom-house, and 
post office building expenses, but I have not time, 
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strength; I must reserve them for a future oc- 

ion. Your whole Indian relations oughtto be 
changed. ‘The present head of the Interior De- 
vartment manages that, and all the rest of the 

iblic interests committed to him, with great in- 

stry, integrity, and ability; but the system is 
-rong and demands reform. 

| must here leave the second point of the con- 
troversy, and submit to the Senate and the coun- 
try whether | have not shown that the present 
hasis of Government expenditure is neither wise, 
nrudent, necessary, or proper, and ought to be 
altered. ‘These views necessarily dispose of the 
whole question; but, as the Senator only made 
this resolution a text for a tariff speech, I will 
‘low him into his remedy for imaginary neces- 
ities. The truth is, the honorable Senator is a 
rood friend of economy in the abstract; he votes 
well upon public expenditures, but he imagines 
that Pennsylvania wants additional protection on 
iron; he does not wish to come up and demand it 
as a wise and proper system of legislation, but 
assumes that it is a financial necessity. He does 
think that additional protection on iron will ben- 
efit Pennsylvania. I do not think so; it may be 
a benefit to particular interests in Pennsylvania, 
but not toher whole people. Ido not believe the 
people of Pennsylvania have raised this clamor. 
I think the iron-mongers have raised it; they speak 
in the name of Pennsylvania to give weight to 
their appeals; but Lam unwilling to believe the 
State of Pennsylvania demands any such legisla- 
tion. Why should it have arisen now? It is 
shown by the very able report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that there was less foreign iron 
imported last year than there had been for many 
years before; that the production of iron had 
steadily increased up to the pecuniary revulsion, 
until the product had reached the unprecedented 
amount of one million tons. It is true, iron has 
fallen in Pennsylvania; and so it has all over the 
world. Does the iron-maker expect that Con- 
cress is to protect him from wide-spread mone- 
tarv convulsions? If he does, his expectations 
are vain; for Providence has wisely denied them 
the power to do such a thing. 

| have disposed of the tariff of 1857, so far as 
it affeets the revenues of the Treasury; | now 
propose to examine it in its industrial effects. 
The act of 1857 is a tariff for revenue, discrim- 
inating for protection. Whether this system be 
wise or unwise, it is the principle upon which 
that act is founded; it is based upon the principle 
contended for by Mr. Clay, in 1844, though not 
carried to the extent to which he would have 
carried it, if he had succeeded to power. Then 
the principle of the bill is not obnoxious to Penn- 
sylvania; itis justly obnoxious on account of the 
extent to which the principle is carried. Even as 
a protective measure, I think it transcends, in 
the present state of the country, any reasonable 
bounds of protection, and if the revenues do re- 
quire augmentation, that such increase ought 
rather to be sought in the imposition of duties on 
some of the free articles of that act than in any 
increase of the duty on the protected articles. 
The duty on iron, as laid at the custom-house, is 
at least twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. Is not 
one fourth of the price of iron enough protection 
for itat this day? Mr. Clay only defended pro- 
tection even within the revenue principle, while 
our manufactories were in their infancy. When 


will the iron manufactory get grown; what is the | 


age of its majority? It has been protected with 
a duty from twenty-five to one hundred per cent. 
for above forty years—from 1816 to this day. 
How long before it can stand alone? If itbe that, 
after the lapse of forty years, it is unable to stand 
without protection, according to all sound prin- 
ciples, even of the protective policy, it cenit to 
be abandoned, and American labor should no 
longer be wasted in the unprofitable pursuit. We 
have had time, continuous protection, and expe- 
rience for forty years; within this time the cost 
of producing iron in the markets of the world has 
been reduced one half; and if, under all these cir- 
cumstances, iron cannot be profitably made with 
the advantage of twenty-five per cent. d@ty, we 
should no longer close to ourselves the markets of 
the world. 
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It is especially so to the greatest interest of this 
country, and of the whole world—that of agricul- 
ture. ‘The farmer relies on iron for the production 
and transportation of his commodities to market. 
The farmers of the United States have no pro- 
tection, and can have none; that interest, in the 
greater portion of our country, is extremely de- 
pressed. Shall we put new burdens on it for the 
benefit of the iron manufacturer? I say not. He 
already gives them a quarter of every dollar he 
spends for his own implements of husbandry; 
and those who transport his commodities to dis- 
tant markets of consumption, already pay one 


fourth of the cost of all iron necessary to lay their | 


tracks forthe support of the iron interest. The 
business of the food-growers is as much depressed 
as that of the iron-makers; by what right shall 
the latter tax them for their benefit?) Their pur- 
suit is entitled to no more favor; it is no more 
useful to the human race; no more necessary to 
the State; they are not by many, many millions 
so numerous; why, I ask again, shall they be 
thus favored? They are more enterprising and 
clamorous; but I would advise them to beware 
how they push for extraordinary benefits at this 
day; new and great interests have sprung up in 
this country. Cheap transportation is the first 
necessity of the great West and the South—now 
a majority of this country; their rough produce, 
corn, wheat, potatoes, beef, and pork, must find 
a market on the Atlantic, and in Europe; more 
than one thousand millions of capital has already 
been invested in railroads to meet this ever-grow- 
ing demand for cheap transportation. This is the 
power you have to dread; look to it. They can 
combine as well as iron men; the present iron 
duty taxes them fifteen hundred dollars per mile 
on all the roads they build. They will not long 
submit to it. They are now prepared to say to 
the iron-masters, we have protected you for above 
forty years; you have had time enough to learn 
your trade; we will tax ourselves and our cus- 
tomers, the agriculturists, no longer for your 
benefit; and I think they will be words of wis- 
dom and of truth. 

Mr. President, I have but a few words more to 
say on this subject, and they are words of friendly 
warning to the protective interests which now 
seek to disturb the tariff of 1857. That act dis- 
criminates largely for protection. It relieved 
nearly all of the foreign commodities necessary to 
domestic manufactures from duty, and even the 
exceptions were retained for protection and not 
revenue purposes. It was a great concession to 
domestic industry, in violation of the principles 
of free trade. When it was adopted, we found 
our revenues redundant, and it became necessary 
to reduce taxes, in order to prevent great and 


unnecessary and hurtful accumulations in the | 


Treasury. We, who earnestly desired a reduc- 
tion of revenue, found it necessary, in order to 
obtain it, to make large concessions to the manu- 
facturing interest. In some respects the act of 
1846 did work hard upon them. Thirty per cent. 
duty was laid upon woolen manufactures, but 
the same amount was also laid upon wool, thus 
greatly neutralizing the benefit of the duty to the 
manufacturers. They asked that coarse wool, at 
least, should be free, and woolen manufactures 
left in the twenty-four per cent. schedule. The 
demand was granted, and they went on their way 
rejoicing. The Senator from New York, the 
especial representative, (not of free trade, but of 
free soil and protection,) was in the conference 
committee which reported this act; it received his 
support, and that of his friends generally; all 
parties are fairly committed to its support; com- 
mitted to it not only as a protective, but as a 
revenue measure; committed to it with the full 
understanding that it would not produce above 
$50,000,000 on the importations of the then cur- 
rent year, and that for any increase of that sum 
we could only look to the future increase of the 
production and consumption of the country. It 
was a national settlement, and carried with it the 


| implied pledge that the public expenses were to 


| Pennsylvania, that his State demands achange of | 
It is an article of the first necessity in || 


be kept down to that standard. 
But now, sir, we are told by the Senator from 


this measure, the Executive Government asks a || adjustment. 
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of its entire success, according to the estimates of 
the Treasury Department. Well, | know not the 
result; I have seen many strange things in poli- 
tics in my time; I know not how many gentlemen 
are prepared to eat up their own words so lately 
uttered. I am not prepared for it. I shall stand 
to it until it shall be found necessary to reduce, 
but not to raise it. It gives all the protection I 
shall ever assent to; and if we need more revenue, 
I am in favor of raising it from the free lists, and 
not from the protected articles. The protective 
interest will find it to theiradvantage to stand by 
their bargain, to stand by their implied pledge to 
reduce the appropriations to the economical wants 
of the Government. There is safety in itas well 
as honor and good faith. 

The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bieter] suggests a change in the mode of levy- 
ing the duty; at least, on some articles, he prefers 
specific to ad valorem duties. I have always be- 
lieved that, whether your duties were high or low, 
specific could be wisely substituted for ad valorem 
duties on a great many commodities; such has 
been the experience of all the great commercial 
nations. ‘Thirteen years ago the arguments now 
urged for specific duties were submitted by me 
against the universal adoption of ad valorem du- 
ties in the act of 1846. I then argued that ad val- 
orem duties offered greater facilities for fraud on 
the customs; that their effect would be to make 
your revenue, under the same rate, less stable and 
more fluctuating, Inasmuch as it would make it de- 
pend on the prices of the dutiable articles, as well 
as the quantity consumed, and that its necessary 
effect would be to raise the most revenue when 
the Treasury would be the least pressed, and give 
most protection where none might be needed, and 
least when the most was needed. A slight ex- 
amination of the sugar duties for the last two 
years will strongly illustrate these positions: For 
the years 1856-57, we received from duties on 
sugar $12,478,871; equaling nearly one fifth of 
the whole revenue for that year. Inthe year 
1857-58, we received only $4,547,199; or less 
than one ninth of the revenue for that year. 

But, sir, while I believe that on many com- 
modities it would be wise to levy a specific duty, 
whether it be large or small, instead of ad valorem, 
yet the great majority of those with whom I act 
and most generally agree on these subjects, prefer 
the ad valorem mode. But they agree with me 
that the public burdens shall not be increased; 
they only differ from me as to the manner of im- 
posing them; and as my great abiding object is to 
prevent an increase of public taxes, I shall yield 
to them the manner of imposing them. The 
friends of specific duties generally, in this body, 
are the friends of increased protection; many of 
them care less for the manner of laying duties 
than for the amount levied; some of them think 
specific duties a convenient mode, especially at 
this time, of covering up inere ased protection. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bieter] 
says that $12 per ton is suggested on rails. ‘The 
last accounts from Cardiff gave the price of rails 
at £6 10s. per ton; $12 per ton is about thirty-six 
per cent. ad valorem on present prices. The Sen- 
ator is not in favor of high duties, but only sug- 
gests a specific rate which will give thirty-six per 
cent. instead of twenty-five per cent. protection. 
He also suggests $15 on bar iron—it was worth, 
by the last advices, £6 6s. This is only asking 
a little more than forty per cent. in lieu of twenty- 
five per cent. All he wants are incidental advant- 
ages from a revenue tariff, but he seems willing 
to take on any amount of burden only to get the 
‘‘incident.’’ I believe his colleague wants $18 
on bar iron. 

Mr. CAMERON. Oh, no; I take no part in 
this. lam listening to the gentleman with great 
pleasure. It is a fight between members of the 
dominant party. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Iecan tell the Senator we have 
passed the time for viewing this great social ques- 
tion through the disturbed medium of partisan 
prejudices. | am arguing this question to Ameri- 
can Senators, who, witnout reference to party, 
voted for the law now under consideration. They 
have already discarded mere party objects in its 
The honorable Senator from Penn- 


nearly all of the industria! pursuits of the earth. li change of this measure, and that, too, in the face || sylvania, [Mr. Bicter,] for whom I havea very 
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personal 


respect, advocates an unsound pol- 


y,inmy judgment, | propose to meet him, is 
far as lam able, with arguments worthy of the 
Senate, a worthy of the great public interests 
The Senator and the Government had 
as weil begin lo look this great question full in 
the face. Such protection as the honorable Sen- 


ator advocates cannot be had, except from the 


mvolved, 


enemies of their principles; and it is extremely 
doubtful whether such a course as that can ac- 
complsh the result, The world does move. 
Forty years ago the country was young, was 
poor; our manufactures were few and feeble: we 
wanted capital; we wanted skill; we imposed our 
luxes vii such manner as greatly promoted our 
tnanufacturing industry. We nursed them; we 
built them up, whether wisely or unwisely, the 
fact is sccomplished; and they will go on in- 
creasing’ and prospering in spite of croakers, m 
Spite of convulsions, and in Spite of tariffs. All 
the great branches of our national industry are on 
a firm basis; they are daily increasing and gath- 
ering strength; they will be subject to fuctua- 
tions, to adverse tumes and prosperous tumes; 
that is the law of human industry, but the result 
of it all is still progress. Small men tic them- 
elves on to the one or the other of these great 
interests, affect to be its peculiar friends for their 
own Pennatege. . We have education, skill, CX- 
, labor, food, and raw materials 
lying all it at ‘and millions of active, producing 
‘These are the 
uuperishable elements of our material prosper- 
ity. Strike down your custom’s duties to-mor- 
row, and you will not thereby extinguish your 
furnace fires, 


perience, Ca 


consumers, and tree Government. 


nor shut up your factories or work- 
shops, but they would survive it, and sull flour- 
ish, perhaps all the better, for standing on in- 
dustry rather than fluctuating legislauve enact- 
mcnts 

Another pre tense for overthrow ng the tariff of 
1857 is that it failed to bring a sufficient revenue 
in the year 1857-58. You have mistaken the rem- 
edy. Under the imports of that year it Is doubt- 
ful whetherany tariff? you ever laid would have met 
these expenditures. It is absolutely certain, that 
neither the act of 1842 nor that of 1846 would 
have produced a sufficiency of revenue for that pur- 
pose. I have applied with great care the acts of 
1842 and 1846 to the dutiable imports of 1857, and 
find that the act of 1846 would have brought but 

$51,982,796, leaving a deficiency for the year of 
over $20,000,000, ‘The same tables show that the 
act of )842 would have provide d but $60,679,794. 
This, upon the assumption that the high duties 
of that act would not in any degree have les- 
asened imports, would have leftadeficn ney of over 
$10,000,000.) Bat, fairly estimating the reduction 
of imports which the very high duties of that act 
would have necessarily produced, | do not doubt 
but the duties under it would not have exceeded 
$40,000,000, betig a deficit of over 330,000,000 in 
the Treasury. This table conclusively shows 
that the highest protective tariff you ever placed 
on your statute-book is inadequate to your wants. 

l again repeat, you have mistaken your remedy. 
You must retrench. Hig 


our manufactures by shutting out foreign com- 


ri duties can only assist 


modities and substituting domestic commodities i 


of all kinds in their stead. This will reduce, and 
The system, if success- 
ful, fioally, and with certainty, must drive us to 
direct taxation for the support of Government. 
Such was the result in England; she impose vd in- 
ternal taxe 


not increase, the revenue, 


sto compensate for protection, lt is 
well to consider, on our present basis of expend- 
ture, how far we are troia that point. 1 there- 
fore reject increased taxes asa remedy for present 
evils. Lhave shown that ré trenchment isnot only 
possible without injury to the public service, but 
easy, Necessary, ai vd ¢ xpedient. ‘The policy of 
the Democratic party is to bring down the ex- 
penses to the revenue, By the misconduct of all 
parties, they have been carried be yond the just 
wants of the Government. It would be a public 
calamity, lnstead of a public advantage, to keep 
them there. Let us, then, retrenc hs. substitute 
economy for waste and extravagance; leave hon- 
est toil to the enjoyment of its own fruits; and we 
will thus earn the blessings of labor, and ‘the con- 
fidence of the country, 


Government Evpenditures—Mr. Abbott. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. ABBOPT, 
OF MAINE, 


In true Hovse or Representatives, 


February 21, 1859. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union— 


Mr. ABBOTT said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Itistime that the true character 
of this Government should be understood by its 
constituent parts, and exhibited to the people of the 
country for theirinspection. Itis time that the Gov- 
ernment should examine itself, and place the re- 
port on the records of the wanes So that it can 
be seen and read by all men. Self-examination is 
as necessary to the purity nail welfare of nations, 
as individuals; and, like individuals, they never 
stand still. ‘They either advance or retrograde. 
In power, in wealth, in morals,and in all the ele- 
ments of greatness, they either go forward or 
backwards. We read on the pages of history, 
from the commencement of the world to the pres- 
enttime, accounts of the rise and fall of empires— 
their progress and decline; but no de ‘scription of 
a stationary Government has yet been written. 
Motion of some kind is an immutable law of their 
being. The framers of our free Government sup- 
posed it contained ail the essential elements of 
progress. They risked their fortunes and their 
lives to establish it. They held it up to the world 
as a model Government—worthy of imitation, 
worthy to be adopted by all nations; and so it is, 
if humanity is wise enough and pure enough to 
live up to its principles. 

Sir, let us now examine the moral and polit- 
ical condition of our country, and see in what 
direction it is drifung. During the brief period 
of my connection with this body, the Government 
has been frequently charged with profligac y and 
corruption. Are these thingstrue? If they are, 
ve can have no surer evidence of the decline of 
our Government; for profligacy and corruption 
invariably precede the downfall of republics 
Now, as perfection is not an attribute of Govern- 
ments, any more than of individuals, profligacy 
and corruption are relative terms. Hence, | know 
of no better way to determine the truth or false- 
hood of these charges, than to contrast the pres- 
ent with the past; to compare the sentiments, 
Opinions, and actions of our present rulers, with 
the sentiments, opinions, and actions of the rulers 
of our country who have preceded them. Before 
the comparison can be made, we must first ascer- 
tain who our present rulerg are. Well, sir, who 
arethey? They are not the people; for their voice 
is not hee oda d. ‘They are not the men who nom- 
inally stand at the head of affairs; for they are 
mere puppets, moved by those who stand behind 
them. ‘They are the ultra men of the South, 
holding extreme notions on the subject of slavery, 
and wholly secuonal in their feelings and desigus. 
These ultra men rule the Supreme Court of the 
United States; they rule the Congress of the na- 
tion; they rule the President in the White House; 
they ni the caucuses and conventions of the 
Democratic party; they rule the Democratic party 
itself, in all its actions; and, through the Demo- 
cratic party, they rule thecountry. The national 
Governme ot and eve ry branch of the national 
Goverument, is as fully and completely under the 
control of these few extreme men of the South, 
us are the slaves on their plantations. 

lam asked how this is done? Sir, I will tell 
you how itis done, It is done by sectional or- 
ganization, and by sectional action. There are 
fifteen slave States in the Union. The few lead- 
ers in the slave States manage to excite the fears 
of the people, by telling them frightful stories con- 
cerning the wicked purposes of the anti-slavery 
men of the free States; and, in that way, they 
induce all the slave States to act together as a 
unit. All the delegates from the slave States, in 
Democratic national conventions, act together. 
All the Democratic Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the slave States act together in 
their caucuses; and, in their caucuses, they out- 


'! number the Democrats from the free States two | 





[February 21, 


Ho. or Reps, 


toone. In their caucuses, all party measures arp 
agreed upon. Hence, the Democrats from the 
free States, being in a minority, are entirely in 
the power of their southern dictators. The y 
reality, have no voice in the legislation of 
country; and they can have none, unless they b lt 
from caucus dictation, and that they dare not do, 

because of the severity of the penalties. Dis. 

obedience to caucus discipline is political death. 
Death, without the benefit of clergy. Death to 
the culprit, and death to all his innocent friends 
in office. He is read out of the party. He js 
libeled by the Democratic papers at Washington 
andathome. His friends holding places of prof fit, 

if he has any such, are suddenly removed; and 

tools, who will join in the how] against the poor 
sinner, are appointed in their stead. These are 
the means by which a few ultra slavery propa- 

gandists of the South now rule this country; pre- 
scribe its foreign and domestic policy; mold and 
direct its institutions; guide its destinies; plot its 
ruin, 

Having ascertained precisely who the present 
rulers of our Government are, let us see whether 
or not they are gui''y of profligacy in the admin- 
istration of its affairs. ‘That we may do these 
men no injustice, let us contrast the annual ex- 
penditures of Buchanan’s administration with the 
annual expenditures of former Administrations. 
During the first years of Washington’s adminis- 
tration, the costs of the national Government were 
only forty-eight cents to each inhabitant. The 
population of the country wasabout four millions, 
and the whole expenditures of the Government 
less than two million dollars annually. The costs 
of the Government now exceed three dollars to 

each inhabitant— more than six times as much as 
they were in the days of Washington. The pop- 
ulation of the country now is about twenty-five 
million, and the Government expenditures about 
ninety million dollars. If the Government was 
administered now as economically as it was in 
1799, $13,000,000 annually would be the extent 
of its expenditures ; and there would be a yearly 
saving to the people of $77,000,000, and a saving 
to each head of a family of over twenty dollars 
a year. In 1830 and 1831, when General Jackson 
was President of the United States, the costs of 
the Government amounted annually to one dollar 
to each inhabitant. Now they amount to over 
three dollars to each. Then the annual expend- 
itures were only $13,000,000, and the popula- 
tion thirteen million; now the expenditures are 
$90,000,000, while the population is less than 
thirty million. Bring this Government back to 
the economy which characterized the administra- 
tion of General Jackson, and $60,000,006 would 
be saved to the people annually; and over fifteen 
dollars would be saved annually to each head of 
a family in this country, two dollars to each in- 
dividual, and twenty dollars to each man having 
a wife and eight children. 

Is there any excuse for this extravagant waste 
of the public money, by the men now in power? 
Do the people receive any adequate equivalent for 
thisenormous tax on their pockets? Is the country 
better ruled now than it was during the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson? Are life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness, better se 
cured nowtnan then? No. And the men who now 
rule the country, and rob the people of $60,000,000 
of their hard earningsannually, dare not assert that 
they are. The money is not used for Govern- 
ment purposes, but for party purposes. It goes 
to pro-slavery partisans, in payment for partisan 
labor performed in the service of their leaders. 
Sir, I know that the assertion made upon this 
floor, that the party now in power squanders 
$60,000,000 of the public money annually, is a 
startling assertion; but it is nevertheless suscept- 
ible of perfect demonstration, unless you deny the 
propriety of Jackson’s administration; and that 
you cannot, you dare not do. 

I do not expect to be able ina single speech, 
under the hour rule of this House, to point out 
all the leakages in our national Treasury—to show 
where every dollar of the $60,000,000 plunder- 
money goes. But I do expect to exhibit, from 
— reports, facts and figures enough to satisfy 

man that not less than $60, 000, 000 of the 
wablle money is squandered annually by the party 
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in power, to uphold and sustain its party ascend- 
ency. Ido note ontend that money is taken from 
Treasury for party purposes directly, and 
thout color of law. No; it is all paid out by 
Governme nt agents, under appropriations made 
by Congress. But then, the rulers of the Demo- 
ratic party control both branches of Congress; 
they c coal the appointing, power, and hence, 
they make just such appropriations, and have 
ju st such agents to make Government contracts, 
and to spe nd and disburse the money as they 
please And although all the expenditures are 
made unde r the forms of law, yet the slightest 
scrutiny discloses a stupendous system of public 
jlunder. 

From 1830 to 1840, the average annual expend- 
itures of the Army amounted to $4,000,000. Now, 
when we are at peace with all the world, the ex- 
pe »nditures exceed $18,000,000. With such a dis- 

arity in the e xpenditures, can it be possible that 
the money is honestly expended, that there is no 
favoritism in Army contracts? No partisans indi- 
rectly rewarded for services rendered, or to be 
rendered? In 1855, proposals were sent to the 
Treasury Department to furnish the granite for 
the extension of the Treasury building. Edward 
— of Belfast, Maine, offered to furnish it 

for $308,385. If the contract had been given to 
him, as it would have been if there had been no 
favoritism shown, the Government would have 
saved,in that one item, from one to two hundred 
thousand dollars. It was given to Messrs. Beals 
& Dixon, whose bid, on the face of it, as ap- 
pears from the Treasurer’s report, was less than 
Hawks’s, it being, as it there stands, $243,546. 
Hence, on the face of the transaction, the bidders 
appear to have been treated fairly, and the public 
interest appears to have been secured. But, ac- 
cording to the specifications in Beals & Dixon’s 
bid, the y are to have extras and additions on a 
large number of items. 

Now, I have been informed, by men who ought 
to know, that the drafts upon the Treasury, to 
pay for these extras and additions, will be nearly 
equal to the bid, as it stands on the face of the 
report. Now, sir, I do not know, of my own 
knowledge, how this matter is; but I do know 
that the transaction bears unmistakable evidence 
of a design to cheat the Government for the ben- 
efitof somebody. Whether the stealings are to be 
shared between the contracting parties, the Gov- 
ernment agents, and Messrs. Beals & Dixon, or 
for what purpose they are to be applied, will prob- 
ably remain forever a Government secret. Bill 
after bill, which is adverse to our true interests, 
and hostile to the spirit of our free institutions, 
such as bills for the increase of the Army and 
Navy, bills for the construction of war steamers, 
bills for the construction and repair of fortifica- 
tions, and the like, are forced through Congress 
by men who are looking for Government con- 
tracts, dependent on their passage. When such 
bills are up, the outside lobby pressure is im- 
mense, which is pretty good evidence that Gov- 
ernment contracts, under our present rulers, are 
tolerably profitable. 


Prior to the last session of Congress, appro- | 


priations had been made, from time to time, for 
the erection of a custom-house in New Orleans, 
amounting in all to $2,675,000. The original ap- 
propriation to build the house was $100,000, which 
sum was amply sufficient for the purpose; and 
all that ever would have been asked for, if there 
had been no chance for public plunder, under the 
cover of Government contracts. Last session, 
the Senate passed an appropriation bill, in which 
was an item of $350,000, to continne the work on 
this custom-house. The House of Representa- 
tives, by a pretty decisive vote, struck out that 
item. The bill went back to the S Senate, and the 
Senate put it in again. The bill being again re- 


/ now we arec 


turned to the House, the House again “struck out | 


the obnoxious item. The Senate then asked for 
a committee of conference, and the House joined 
in a committee. That committee changed the 
item to $250,000, and reported in favor of its pas- 
sage; and it did pass both branches of Congress, | 
and was approved by the President. Sir, the per- | 
tinacity manifested in holding on to that appro- | 
Priation, and in forcing it through Congress, 
excited suspicion in my mind that promises | 


1 
1 
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of magnificent Government contracts had some 
little connection with the efforts made; and, sir, 
dees not the fact that the money is all gone, and 
more asked for, tend to prove that my suspicions 
were well founded ? 

I find a bill upon my desk, reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means this session, appro- 
priating $250,000 more for contunuing the work 
on this same New Orleans custom-house; which, 
together with the former fppropriations, amount 
to $3,175,000, which has been squandered to- 
wards the erection of a single custom-house. The 
whole gg s of the Government from the 
4th March, 1789, to the Ist Janvary, 1792, when 
the first st: ite me nt was made, amounted to only 
$1,919,589. In 1810, the whole expenditures were 
only $5,311,082. Thus we find that there has 
been drawn from the Treasury, under the pretense 
of building a single custom-house, $1,255,411 
more than the enure expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for nearly three years of Washington’s ad- 
ministration; and nearly as much as the whole 
expenditure of the Government in 1810. 

will notice the impositions and frauds that 
have been practiced upon the Treasury, in the 
name and under the guise of one other incipient 
custom-house structure; and then, I will bid adieu 
to the custom-houses, and turn my attention, fora 
few moments, to their inmates. An appropriation 
was originally made of $30,000, to build a custom- 


house in Charleston, South Carolina. Between the. 


time when the original appropriation was made 
and the close of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
$1,670,000 in additional appropriations, had been 
made, from time to time, towards the completion 
of the building. Last session the Senate passed a 
bill appropriating $250,000 more to continue the 
work. That appropriation was twice voted down 
by the House; but was finally passed through, 
under a report from a conference committee, re- 
ducing the amount $200 1000. That money, we are 
told, is all gone. "The $30,000 is all gone; the 
$1,670,000 is all gone; the $200,000 is all gone, and 
called upon for more. And, strange to 
say, the Committee of Ways and Means have 
heeded that call, and have, this session, reported a 
bill appropriating $200,000 more to continue the 
work, or, more properly speaking, to feed hungry, 
and clothe naked Democratic politicians, who rely 
on Government patronage, and Government con- 
tracts, for subsistence. ‘here are Army contracts, 
Navy contracts; contracts for the purchase and 
sale of public property; contracts for carrying 
the mail, and various other Government contracts, 
which I have not time to examine now; and 
which | hope may not generally prove as ruinous 
to the Government as the sale of Fort Snelling, 
by which the Government was swindled out of 
at least $300,000, by the 
of its own agents. 

Sir, lL have no means of telling the exact amount, 
yet it is evident that millions of dollars are squan- 
dered annually by retaining in the public service 
custom-house officers, diplomatic and other agents 
and employés, whose services are not needed. In 
1857 the whole amount of revenue collected at 
the custom-house in Wilmington, Delaware, was 
$2,004; eight custom-house officers were em- 
ployed to collect it at a cost to the Government 
of $15,848—loss to the Government of $13,344, 
over and above the entire revenue collected. At 
the custom-house in Annapolis, Maryland, the 
same year, there was collected $374; four offi- 
cers were employed in its collection at a cost of 
$953—loss to the Government of $609. At Oran- 
oke, North Carolina, there was collected, same 
year, $82; seven men were employed in its-col- 
lection at a cost to the Government of $2,301— 
loss to the Government beyond the revenue col- 
lected, $2,219. At Port Oxford, Oregon, same 
year, there was collected $5; two men were em- 
ployed in its collection at a cost of $2,703--loss 
to the Government, $2,698. At Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, there was colle cited, same year, $40; three 
men were employed in its collection at a cost of 
$7,050—loss to the Government, $7,005. 

A Government that creates and continues col- 
lection districts, year after year, where there is 
comparatively no revenue to culiect, for the sole 
purpose of giving sinecures to six or eight men 
in each district to reward them for party services, 
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is a Government that a free people will not long 
sustain. Seven Government offices, ke pt under 
pay the year round, to collect $82 revenue; three 
officers to collect $45; two offic ers to colleet $5, 
are curiosities, indeed, in a Government where 
the people have retained the sovereign power in 
themselves, and pay the Government expenses. 

But these are no greater curiosities than some 
of the appropriations made for the erection of 
buildings in which to collect the revenue. Three 
million one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars to build a custom-house in New Orleans 
is decidedly a curiosity. ‘Two million one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to build another in Charles- 
ten, South Carolina, is a curiosity worth looking 
at by a people who furnish the money by the 
sweat of theirbrows. The great object of a free 
Government Is exemption from such impositions 
—exemption from taxation to support in idleness 
and luxury a lazy, privileged class, to poison and 
corrupt the social system. There are many other 
collection districts in the country, well supplied 
with officers, where the whole revenue collected 
is not equal to the salaries of the officers appointed 
to collect it; but | have not time to refer to them 
now in detail. 

I have in my mind several smaller leakages, 
which help to deplete the Treasury, such as the 
$31,000 given to the President anuually , in the 
shape of perquisites, in addition to his constitu- 
tional salary of $25,000, and in violation of the 
Constitution; such as the new corps of commis- 
sioners of customs, recently appointed, with no 
duties to perform, but to visit the collectors in 
their several States once a year, and receive their 
salaries of $3,000 each; such as the disbursing 
agent at New Orleans, appointed to disburse the 
money ap cae to build the custom-house at 
that place, ata salary of 96,000 a year, when there 
is a supe rintendent under pay at ten dollars a day, 
who can disburse the money just as well as not, 
with no additional cost to the Government; such 
as keeping four times as many naval officers un- 
der pay from year to year as can be employed in 
the naval service, rusting out in perfect idleness 
upon the dry land 

But, waiving these smaller matters, I desire, sir, 
to call your attention, and the attention of the 
country, to a stupendous fraud upon the-Treas- 
ury and upon the people, in the form of a »pro- 
priations made for miscellaneous purposes. Now, 
a small appropriation is wanted annually for such 
purposes, and only a small appropriation. In 
1300, the appropriations for miscellaneous pur- 
poses were $193,636; in 1810, $315,783; in 1850, 
$1,363,297. In 1857, appropriations for miscel- 
laneous purposes were made to the enormous 
amount of $18,946,189; and increased a trifle in 
1858. Thus we see that this Government now 
expends annually, for mere miscellaneous pur- 
poses, ten times as much as the whole expendi- 
tures of the Government during the first years of 
Washington’s administration; and $6,000,000 
more than the entire expenditures of the Govern- 
ment in 1830. Where does this $18,000,000, nay, 
almost $19,000,000, appropriated annually for 
miscellaneous purposes, go: ? Sir, | desire to know 
what has become of the $37,000,000 appropriated 
the two past years for miscelianeous purposes? 
1 must know before | will vote for a single appro- 
priauion containing such items. 

Appropriations are specifically made for every 
item of expense worth naming. ‘The appropri- 
ations for miscellaneous purposes are designed to 
cover very trifling outlays that are too small to 
be named. Sir, | repeat, what becomes of this 
vast amount of money thus appropriated annu- 
ally? Itisall used up. The Government offi- 
cers take it all out of the Treasury. Sir, itis a 


part of the Democratic secret-service fund; one of 


the main pillars on which the Democratic party 
now stands; the cohesive power which keeps it 
from breaking into fragments. With its present 
sins unrepented of, and unforgiven, the Demo- 
cratic party could not survive a single election, in 
any part of the country, if the doors of the na- 
tional ‘Treasury were barred against its felonious 
fingers. But bar them you cannot, so long as the 
people, by their votes, keep the present rulers in 
power; for they have the control of every branch 


of the Government, and they have learned how 
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to open the Treasury with false keys, yet under 
the color of law. When Buchanan was inau- 
gurated, less than two > ars ago, there was @ sur- 
plu in the Tre asury of $24,000,000. All that is 
gone; all the revenue of aie country, amounting 
to $50,000,000 annually, is gone; the Government 
has incurred a debt of $40,000,000; and now it is 
crying for more, more. The 


national ‘Treasury 
has become a 


Money, to any 
amount, may flow in, but it escapes instantly. 
lt has a wast way “ateve ry point, a leech at every 
pore, These leeches suck from every farmer and 
mechanic in the country, In the shape of duties 
on articles of daily re from fifteen to 
twenty dollars annually, which is more than the 
whole amount of their town, county, and State 
tax. Sir, | am for choking off 
rreat end small; 


perfect sieve. 


these leeches, 
for barring out of the Treasury 
the thieves who rob it by fraudulent contracts; 
for setting adrift the pensioners of party, who 
deplete it by the receipt of salaries without ser- 
vice, and who forage on the public money, and 


corrupt the public morals. Sach is my remedy 


for an exhausted ‘Treasur y. We want no more 
revenue. We have enough now. We want no 
increase of the tariff. ‘The tariff is high enough 
now. What we want is, reform in the Gover: 
ment abuses honest men to manare our national 
affairs. And we will huve them. Yes, we will 
nav them 

Sir, | desire now to ask you, and to ask the 


people of tisis 


country,if the charge of profliza y 


is not made out against L de- 


our present rulers? 


sire to ask if itis not apparent, that this Govern- 
ment might be administered as cheaply now, in 
} rop riion to its popal iol, as it Was during 
General Jackson’s administration? I desire to ask 


il $60,000,000 of the 


publie mone y 18 not squan- 
dered annually 


to prop up a faliing dynasty? 1 
desive to ask, if every he id ofaf uuily, through- 
out the length and breadth of this Union, does not 
have to contribute from fifteen to twenty dollars 
annually, towards the 


And l de 


money thus squandered? 
sire to ask the people how long they mean 
low long tuey mean to 
rive their votes for such rulers? 


o submii to such rule 


, i will now turn from the consideration of 
the profligacy of our present rulers, to the charge 
of corruption made against them. And _ here, 

rain, that | may me te outexXact justice to them, 
1 will contrast their Oplo0ns, and 
icls, with the sentiments, opinions, and acts, of 
the early fathers of the Re, This | need 
notdo to make good the charge of corrupuon; for 
the fact that profligacy is proved, to the fullest 
eXtent, 1s sufficient evidence of corruption. Prot- 
ligacy, mm the administration of public ailairs, 
Is corruption, But | will proc ed to contrast 
the opinions and acts of the old with the present 
rulers, 

Washington, the father of his country, and the 
first President, regarded slavery as an evil, and 
expressed a hope that ‘it would soon be abol- 
ished in the ou ites. 

Buchanan, 


cnoluments, 


vublic. 


e present President, during the last 


session of Congress, used the whole 


power and 
patronage of his official position to give slavery 
the preéminence over freedom. By his favorite 
Leeompton bill, Kansas was urged to step into 
the Union with slavery, but denied admission 
wiinout slavery; thus discrimimating in favor of 
slavery and against freedom. 

‘The Declaration of Independence enunciates the 
precious truths that ** all men are created equal, 
and endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happimess.’’ ‘Phe majority of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have r cently 
decided that ** negroes have no rights that whiie 
menare bound to respect.’’ Thus denying all 
rights to a whole class of men. 

in 1787, the old Contederation passed an ordi- 
nance excluding slavery forever from the North- 
westerh territories, be cause of its blighting in- 
fluence upon the energies of our new country. In 
1858, the Democratic party in Congress, backed by 
the Executive head of the nauon, labored six long 
months i the inglorious attempt to plant and 
perpetuate the cursed system on the virgin soil of 
Kansas. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the | 
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case of Prigg vs. the 


State of Pennsylvania, de- 
cided that— 


‘The state of slavery is deemed to be a mere municipal 
regulation, founded upon, and limited by, local law.”’ 

Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, in 1810, in the case of 
Sere vs. Pitot, said: 

* The power of governing and legislating fora Territory is 
the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and hold 
territory. Could this position be contested? The Constitu 
uuon declares that Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory, Or other property belonging to the United States 
Accordingly, we find Congress possessing and exercising 
the absolute and undisputed power of governing and legis 
lating tor the ‘Territory of Orleans.’ 


In 1828 the same 
Contre vs. the 
that— 

‘The right to govern may be the inevitable consequence 
of the right to acquire territory. Whichever may be the 
source whenee this power may be derived, the possession 
otitis unquestioned,’’ 


court held, in the case of 


having lost its conscience and 
forgotten its former decisions, or become the tool 
of slavery propagandists, has reversed its former 
decisions, and now holds that— 


* Slavery exists in all of the 


he same court, 


Territories of the Union 
under the Pederal Constitution, and that Congress has no 
right to legislate it out 

In 1847, President Buchanan wrote a letter to 
the Democracy of Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
asserting the power of Congress over the Terri- 
tories. | read from it: 


*Atter Louisiana was acquired from France, and when the 
tate of Missouri was about to be admitted into the Union, 
the Missouri question arose, and, in its progress, threatened 
the dissolution of the Union. This was setiled by the men 
oft the last generation in a spirit of mutual concession. Un- 
der the Missourl) compromise, slavery was forever prohib- 
Cougress, in the admission of Texas, 
adopted that rule; and, in my opinion, the harmony of the 
States, and even the security of the Union itself, requires 
that the line of the Missouri compromise should be extended 
to any new territory Which we may acquire from Mexico. 
Such has been my todividual opinion, openly and freely ex- 
pressed ever since the commencement of the present un 

fortunate and, of all places in the world, I preter 
to put them on record before the incorruptible Democracy 
of old Berks. [ therefore beg leave to offer you the follow- 
jug sentiment: The Missouri compromise—its adoption, in 
fs20, saved the Union from threatened convulsion; its ex- 

tension, in TR48, lo any new territory whie h we may ac- 
quire, will secure the like happy results.’ 


In this letter, Buchanan, before he 
merged in the 


~ 


ited north of J6° 30 


italian 4 


became 
Cincinnati platform, and when he 
spoke as a man, from the promptings of a living 
soul, iterated and reiterated the power and the 
necessity of Congress excluding slavery from 
the ‘Territories north of the compromise line. 
Now, spe cata from the belly of the Cincinnati 
platform, he asserts that— 

“Slavery exists in Kansas as fully as in Georgia or South 
Carolia.’ * slavery exists in Kansas under the Constitu 
tion of the United States. This point has at last been 
finally decided by the highest tribunal Known to our laws. 


How it could ever have been seriously doubted is a mys- 
tery.” 

What Buchanan saw, as clearas sunlight, when 
he was a man, is now a perfect mystery. Human 
rights, things obviously necessary to the peace of 
the Union, truths which nobody ever doubted be- 
fore, when viewed through the dark lens of the 
Cincimmati platform, are wholly obscured from 
his Vision, or seen only to be perverted, 

In 1820, Congress passed an act declaring the 
African slave trade piracy; affixed the death pen- 
alty for its violation; and all sections of the coun- 
try admitted it to be emmentuy just and proper. 
This session of Congress forty-two members of 
the House voted against a resolution, indicating 
that they were in favor of the revival of the trade. 

In 1820, Congress, by the passage of the Mis- 
sourl compromise ac ty inhibited slavery north of 
36° 30’, thereby proclaiming to the country, and | 







a 


to the world, that, in their opinion, slavery was | 


an evil. 
In 1854, Congress repealed that most meri- 
torious act, and thereby contradicted its former 
opinion. 
Judge Suinmers, 


of Virginia, said in a speech 
in 1832: 


* A slave population produces the most pernicious effects 


upon the manners, habits, and character of those among 


| whom it exists.” 


Mr. Garrreti, of Georgia, in a speech de- 


prea -d on this floor, last session, said: 


American Insurance Company, | 
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can maintain that the right of property in African slay, 
as sound as any other right of property, [ reply yes! a yy, 
sand times yes! Itis consecrated by reason ; it is conse 
erated by our experience, because it lias been the found 
tion of a highly refined culture of the richest and most me 
tent industry of a powerful empire, and a rational, a s abl 
and a noble freedom for the white race in our southern 
States.’’ , 

John Randolph, on the floor of Cor Sress, w 
ape aking of slavery, said: 

‘Where are the trophies of this infernal traffic—y,, 
handcuff, the manacles, the blood-stained cowhide ? jw Ce 
man is worse received in society for being a hard masy r ? 
Who denies the hand of sister or daughter to such mop 
sters 7”? 


On the same floor of Congress, WiLLiAM Smiru, 


hen 


|| of Virginia, has recently said: 


*T believe that the institution of slavery is a noble one - 
that it is necessary for the good, the well-being, of the yy 
race. Looking to history, 1 go further, and say, in the pres 
ence of this assembly, and under the imposing Ard mn 1 
stance es surrounding me, that I believe it is God's instity. 
tion.”? 

Mr. FauLKner, a distinguished leader in tho 
Democratic party, and now a member of this 
House, in a speech delivered in the Virginia Le. 
gislature in 15832, uttered sentiments, which, if 
uttered now, would excommunicate him from th. 
Democratic fold as a fanatic, and a traitor to his 
party. I will quote his exact language: 

* Slavery. itis admitted, is an evil. It is an institut 
Which presses heavily agaist the best interests of the Stay 
Itbanisies free white labor; it exterminates the meecliay 
the artisan, the manufacturer; it deprives them of o¢ 
pation ; it deprives them of bread; it converts the enereies 
of a community into indolence, its power into imbeeil 
its efficiency mto weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, h 
we nota right to demand its extermination? Shall soeije; 
suffer, that the slaveholder may continue to gather his crop 
of human flesh? What is his mere pecuniary claim, com 
pared with the great interests of the common weal ? pon 
the country languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder m 
flourish ? Shallallinterests be subservient to one—all ri ehts 
subordinate to those of 4he slaveholder? Has not the m 
chanic, have not the middie classes, their rights-—rights in 
compauble with the existence of slavery ?”? 

Noble sentiments these, and nobly spoken! Al] 
honor to the head and the heart of Mr. Fautk- 
NER, in 1832. Would to God that such senti- 
ments pervaded the hearts of our rulers now. But 
to show the deplorable and almost infinite de- 
clension, I will quote from Senator Hammonp’s 
speech delivered in the other wing of the Capito! 
last session: 

** In all social systems there must be a class to do th 
menial duties, to perform the drudgery of life. That is,a 
class requiring but a low order of intellect, and but litte 
skill. Its requisites are vigor, docility, fidelity. Sueha 
class yon must have, or you would not have that other class 
which leads progress, civilization, and refinement, It con 
stitutes the very mud-sills of society and of political govern 
ment; and you might as well attempt to build a house in 
the air as to build either the one or the other, except on this 
mud-sill.’? 

Here is a full and perfect denial, by one of the 
chief rulers of our Republic, of the capacity of 
man for self-government. The great mass of the 
people must forever remain ‘* mud-sills’’ for so- 
ciety to rest upon. Progress, refinement, — 
zation, all depend on a soctal system, which d 
vides the people into two distinct classes, ‘* mud- 
sills’? and gentlemen. What a commentary on 
the degeneracy of our rulers! Whata libel on 
our free insututions! What an insult to the in- 
telligent masses of our American citizens ! 

Jetferson denounced the whole commerce be- 
tween master and slave as a continual exercise of 
the most unremitting despotism on the one hand, 
and degrading submission on the other; and, in 
his Notes on Virginia, he emphatically asks: 

“ With what exeeration should the statesman be loaded 
who, permitting one half of the citizens thus to tram 
the rights of the other, transform those into despots and 
these into enemies; destroys the morals of the one part and 
the amor patria of the other? Can the liberties of a nation 
be thought secure when we have removed their ouly firm 
basis—a conviction, in the minds of the people, that these 
liberties are the gift of God; that they are not violated but 
by his wrath? Indeed, [ tremble for my country when | 
| reflect that God is just, and that His justice cannot sleep 
forever.”’ 

Jefferson looked upon statesmen, who simply 
permitted slavery to exist, as deserving the exe- 
cration of their fellow-men. He trembled for bis 
country because they simply permitted it. What, 
then, must be the feelings of men of Jefferson's 
type at the present time, when the great Demo- 
cratic party, holding the Government of the coun- 
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| try in its hands, and every branch of the Govern- 


| ment, asserts and maintains that slavery Is @ 


‘<1 repeat, therefore, when I am asked if any statesman |! Heave nly blessing; ‘‘ that the right of property 
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slaves is before and higher hon any constitu- | 


ti -onal sanction, and as inviolable as the right of 
the owner of any property whatever?”’ 

What a contrast between the sentiments, opin- 
ions, and acts of the early and the present rulers 


0 


ness, ruth and falsehood, are no wider apart. 


hi ‘self, in the constitution of every man. 
ater deny the existence of any such principles, 
oa assert that the inequalities of men are so great 
that one class ** has no rights Ww hatever that ano- 
iher class is bound to respect. 
- rom the birth of our Republic, an@ even before 
's birth, when the States were separate colonies, 
down to 1854, slavery, South and voces was 
regarded by all men as agreat moral, 

political evil. Then, all at once, the Sour becr: .c 
pregnant with, and quickly gave birth ts onew 
idea. Slavery was suddenly transformed from an 
evi toa ** heavenly blessing;’’ an institution or- 

dained by God himself, for the good of the black 
man as well as the white. Congress took the new 
idea to its bosom; gave it pe rfe ct freedom of ex- 
pansion by the abrogation of all restrictions to its 
spread; the Supreme Court adopted it, reversed 
its former decisions against it, nurse ‘d it, and 

clothed it with the gorgeous robe 's of its judicial 

ermine; the President embraced it, fondled it in 
his lap, made it his’ pet child, and, before it was 
two years old, baptized itin the bl vod of free Kan- 
sas. But no adoption, no dress, no baptism, can 
ever make it anything than the chief curse of the 
nation; the abhorrence of men and of angels; the 
abhorrence of nature and of God; the abhorrence 
of all intelligence throughout the universe, except 
the invisible demons of wrath. 

1 might ey the comparisons indefinitely, 
tet ending to show the moral and political degener- 

sy of the rulers of our country; but I will close 

by comparing the Constitution of the United 
States with the constituuon of Oregon. The 
former was sanctioned by the greatand good men 
of the Republic, who placed their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor, on the altar of uni- 
versalliberty. ‘The latter has just been sanctioned 
by the men now in authority, who have turned 

this Governmentinto a great work-shop, in which 
to forge chains and manacles 
humanity; and who deny, not only liberty, but 
life even, to a whole race of their fellow-men. A 
man now, who loves liberty, and believes in a 
righteous retribution, may well exclaim, ‘* I trem- 
ile for my country, when | reflect that God is 
just, and that His justice cannot sleep forever.”’ 

The Constitution of the United States declares 
that it was adopted ‘* to establish justice, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty;’’ ‘that no man 
should be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
but by due process of law;’’ that ‘‘ the citizens 
ofeach State shall be entitled to all the privileg res 
and immunities of citizens in tne several States 
The constitution of Oregon contains a section 

which provides that—- 

“No free negro or mulatto, not residing in the State at 
the Line of the adoption of this constitution, shall ever come, 
reside, Or be, Within this State, or hold any real estate, or 
make any contract, or maintain any suit therein; and the 
Legislative Assembly shall provide by penal laws for the re- 
moval, by public officers, of all such tree negroes and mu- 
lattoes, and for their effectual exglusion from the State, and 


forthe punishment of persons who shall bring them into the 
State, or employ or harbor them therein.”’ 


It will be seen ata glance that this provision of 
the Oregon constitution is, in several partic ulars, 
rapugnant to the Constitution of the United States 
re pugnant inasmuch as it denies all right to * jus- 
tice,’ through the courts of law, to a certain class 


of individuals, leaving their persons and their | 


property at the mercy of any abandoned scoun- 


drel who may choose to violate them; repugnant | 


to the Constitution, inasmuch as the colored citi- 
zens of the free States are not permitted to enjoy 
the same ¢¢ privileges and immunities’’ which are 
allowed to the citizens of Oregén; but, if they go 
to Oregon on business, or are driven into an 
Oregon port by stress of weather, are to be seized 
as animals, treated as animals, robbed, maimed, 


and killed, if any ruffian pleases to kill them, with | 


no redress whatever—the doors of justice being 


completely barred against them; repugnant to the 
right to | 


Constitution inasmuch as it denies the 
New Senies.—No. 13. 


fourcountry ! Black and white, light and dark- | 


pared 


for down-trodden | 
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| live, reside, or be, in n the land of one ’s birth—sub- 1 EUROPEAN AND NORTH AMERICAN RAILWAY, 


jecting the tender infants of negroesand mulattoes, | 


born In the State after the adoption of the consti- 
tution, to be torn from their mothers’ arms, (for 
no crime of their own, or their parents, or any 
other being, but God himself, for making them 


\| black,) and banished no one knows w here: : forif 
The former recognize the great principles of hu- | 
man rights and human equality, written, by God | 
The | 


the rest of the world should be as barbarous and 
inhuman as Oregon, and enact similar laws, these 


| new-born infants would be left with no re sting- 


place on earth; no refuge but in death; and no 
grave even in death. 

Sir, I defy the ingenuity of men or devils to 
concentrate, in the same space, more refined and 
consummate barbarity than is condensed and in- 
corporated into the negro clause of the Oregon 
constitution. Yet the Democratic members of 
our American Congress, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at noon-day, with the gaze of the civilized 
world upon them, refused to permit it to be 
stricken out; and, after they had passed the bill, 
proceeded to the White House, keeping step to 
the music of Hail Columbia, for the purpose of 
receiving the congratulations of the President; and 
they received them (with shame be it said) from 
a window in the presidential mansion of a free 
people. For them there is no excuse. Better be 
a dog, under the control-of the imps of darkness, 
than under the control of men who deliglit to tri- 
umph in such monstrous inhumanity. To refuse 
to strike out such a provision—to rejoice over its 
adoption because it deprives free colored people 
of all rights, simply bec ause the y are colored, is 
strange indeed. Why triumph overa poor, weak, 
and harmless people, merely because they are 
black? Why abuse them for no fault of theirs? 
Did not the same God make both you and them ? 
Did not the same God that gave you your color 
give them their color also? Go, then, if you do 
not like their color, and blame God, not them. 
Say to Him, ** Your works are not the works of 

wisdom.’’ ; 

1 repeat, for the Democracy there is no excuse, 
But for the Republicans who voted for the admis- 
sion of Oregon, there is an excuse. They tried 
to get the obnoxious section out of the bill, and 
when they found they could not, they concluded 
to vote for it, for the purpose of relieving the peo- 
ple of Oregon from Federal control and Federal 
corruption, hoping that, when so relieved, they 
might expunge the hateful section from their con- 
stitution. But, sir, I think the excuse hardly suf- 
ficient to justify the act. Better never do wrong 
that good may come of it. As to myself, | may 
do many things that I ought not; | may leave 
many things undone that I ought to do; but whilst 
the blood of a freeman courses through my veins; 
whilst I have a brain to think, or a heart to feel; 
whilst a righteous God permits me to walk upou 
this fair earth, and breathe the pure air of heaven, 
whicn are His free gifts to all men, without dis- 
tinction of condition, race, or color, | will never 
sanction, or seem to senction, by my vote, such 
monstrous injustice and barbarity as are embedied 
in the Oregon constituuon, You may go back 
to the earliest monuments of the human race; you 
may delve into the archives of the darkest days 
of antiquity; you may search the journals of bar- 
barians and pirates, and bring to light their black- 
est records of infamy, and you will find nothing 
in them more infamous and inhuman than the 
negro section of the Oregon constitution. To pun- 
ish innocent men by law; to shut the courts of 
justice against them; to deprive them of the right 
to nurture their children, c penal enactments; to 
deny them the right to live, or be, on the soil that 
God gave to man, exhibits a degree of wicked- 
ness never surpassed by the rulers of any people, 
in the annals of the world. 

When the stronger and more intelligent race 
in this country shall deny all rights to the weaker 
race—shut the courts of justice to their cries for 
protection against robbery, murder, and the vio- 
lation of female purity—they will have reached 
the lowest depths of moral and political degrada- 
tion. But 1 thank Him who made the black man 
as well as the white; who directs the destinies of 
men and of nations accerding to His own good 

yleasure, that He has not permitted the popular 
peart of this mighty empire to keep pace, in 
moral and political declension, with the moral || 
and politica: declension of its rulers. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. C, 


OF MAINE, 
Ixy rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 21, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— , 

Mr. FOSTER said: 

Mr. Cuairman: | had the honor, some weeks 
ago, to present the following resolution to the 
House, and to ask its acceptance by unanimous 
consent. Objection was made; and I therefore 
avail myself of this occasion, in the Committee of 
the Whole, to set forth the reasons which induced 
me to offer it. It reads as follows: 


** Resolved, ‘l'hat the Committee ou the Post Office and 
Post Road: be directed to inquire into the expediency of au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to contract with any com- 
pany or companies for the railroad transportation of the 
mails to and trom Europe, from the city of Bangor, in the 
State of Maine, to the city of Halifax, in the British prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, for a term not exceeding twenty years 
after the line of railroad between the two points shall be 
completed, upon receiving satisfactory security that such 
line shall be completed within six years; with leave to 
report by bill or otherwise.”’ 


FOSTER, 


Every one in the least acquainted with the phys- 
ical geogre aphy of the American continent must 
be aware that the British province of Nova Scotia 
lies many hundred miles nearer than any part of 
the United States to the continent of Europe and 
to the British islands. The distance by land, fol- 
lowing a practicable railroad route, between New 
York and Louisburg, on the Island of Cape Bre- 
ton, is about nine hundred miles. The sailing 
distance between those points is about the same 
as that by land; and it is to be remarked that the 
route pursued by the steamers bound from New 
York to Liverpool is by way of Halifax. 

The sailing distance between New York and 
Liverpool is three thousand one hundred miles; 
and the actual distance usually traversed is said 
to be two or three hundred miles further. With 
a continuous line of railway between New York 
and the eastern extremity of Cape Breton, this 
immense sea voyage may be shortened nine hun- 
dred miles; or, supposing Halifax, in Nova Sco- 
tia, to be the terminus of the railroad system, the 
sea voyage would be reduced by about eight hun- 
dred miles. 

Furthermore, the eastern end of the voyage to 
Liverpool may also be shortened by making Gal- 
way, in Ireland, the terminus of the steam-ship 
line. From the latter point to Dublin, the dis- 
tance by railway, now in operation, is one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. From Dublin to Holy- 
head, on the opposite side of the Irish sea, the 
distance , Sixty-three miles, is traversed by a line 
of steamers in about three and a half hours. 
From Holyhead to Live rpool, the distance is 

eighty to a hundred miles. The saving of dis- 
tance, by this Galway route, across Ireland and 
the Irish sea, between New York and Liverpool, 
is something like three hundred miles; and pos- 
sesses the additional advantage of substituting 
two hundred miles of land travel, over a highly 
interesting country, for five hundred miles by sea. 

The object of the resolution, Mr. Chairman, is 
to facilitate a scheme long cherished by the peo- 
ple of New England, for abridging the long and 
wearisome sea-voyage to Europe, by extending 
the railway system of this continent to the point 
which approximates nearest to that of the east- 
ern continent, and them launching our steam pack- 
ets for the nearest harbor on the coast of Ireland, 

This brief statement of facts in relation to the 
physical conformation of the two continents and 
their adjacent islands would secm sufficient of 
themselves to satisfy every intelligent and liberal 
mind of the utility of the plan suggested. 

In 1847, Lhad the honor to offera resolution in 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine, proposing to inquire into the expediency 
of such a road as that which was subsequently 

| chartered by the State as the European and North 
American Railway, and which it may not be in- 
appropriate to advert toon this occasion. I regret 
_ that I have lost or mislaid the resolution. But it 
| substantially proposes to raise a committee, with 
| instructions to inquire into the expediency of con- 
structing a railroad from Portland to Calais or its 
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vicinity, and to invite the coéperation of the Brit- 
ish provinces In extending it to the river St. 
John. A friend, at my request, has had my re- 
marks made on the occasion copied from the le- 
gislative debates, and forwarded them to me. I 
propose to publish them asa note at the end of 
the remarks which [I am now making. 

But the merits of the plan by no means rest on 
the slender foundation of my own judgment or 
fancy. It has enlisted the ardent support of the 
most intelligent men of New England, without 
distinction of party; it has inspired a warm enthu- 
siasm among the people of the British provinces 
in the colder regions north of us, and it has found 
favor among the leading men in remote sections 
of the country. 

As I wish to arrest the attention of gentlemen 
representing all parts of the Union, and awaken 
interest in this national enterprise, I shall be ex- 
cused for briefly adverting to facts in connection 
with it, which, though of great national import- 
ance, transpired in the remote angle of the Con- 
federacy which is more immediately concerned, 
and for that reason may have been overlooked or 
forgotten by the great body of the nation. I have 
before me a large pamphlet, containing the pro- 
ceedings of a railway convention which met at 
Portland on the 3lst of July, 1850. This conven- 
tion was composed of delecat s from all parts of 
New England, from New York, and, what con- 
stituted a peculiar and interesting feature of it, 
from the British North American provinces. Gov- 
ernor Hubbard, of Maine, was made president of 
the convention, and among the vice presidents 
were Admiral, the late Honorable Fitzwilliam 
Owen, of New Brunswick, together with the 
Mayors of Halifax, St. John, and Frederickton. 
The convention continued in session for three 
days, and its proceedings, embraced in the large 
pamphlet before me, are still of deep interest and 
significance to the thoughtful mind. It was a 
spectacle calculated to move the heart of the 


Christian and philanthropist, to see the represent- | 
atives of two independent nations in council to- | 


gether, with the fraternal object in view of pro- 


moting their mutual welfare, by the establishment | 


of a great international highway. It was, per- 


haps, the first event of the kind in the history of | 


the world, and may be said to mark an epoch in 
the progress of civilization. 

This international convention, I am happy to 
say, Was not barren of results. It gave expres- 
sion to the unanimous sentiment of New England 
and of British America; and tts recommendations 
were ingrafted upon the codes of Maine, New 

srunswick, and Nova Scotia. The necessary 
charters were granted, and every influence which 
these communities could command was given in 
favor of the great object which the convention had 
in view. ‘The State of Maine, at the next session 
of its Legislature, chartered the * European and 
North American Railway Company,” which au- 
thorizes certain persons, therein named, to locate 
and construct a railway with one or more tracks, 
** from the city of Bangor, crossing Penobscot 
river above the Bangor and Brewer bridge, over 
the most practicable route in a line to the city of 
st. John, in New Brunswick, to the eastern 
boundary of the State, so as best to connect there 
with a railway to be constructed from said city of 
St. John to said eastern boundary, under a char- 
ter from said province, with a like name as is 
used in this charter, as the directors of said corpo- 
ration, in the exercise of their best judgment and 
discretion, shall judge most favorable and best cal- 
enlated to promote the public convenience, and 
carry into effect the intentions and purposes of 
this aect.’’ 

When this charter was granted, our railway 
system was barely begun; and the line which now 
vortes Portland and Bangor had only reached 
Waterville. Since that day it has been extended 
te Milford, several miles east of Bangor, in the 
direction of St. John. From Milford to St. John, 
the distance is only one hundred and fifty-three 
miles, of which eighty-two are in the United 
States. The construction of the road over this | 
brief space is all that remains for us to perform 
in the grand enterprise. From New York to St. 
John the distance is six hundred and thirty miles; 
and over this distance four hundred and seventy - | 


seven miles of railway are already in operation, || ness, with a much shorter voyage. 
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namely, from New York to Milford, in Maine. 
Only one fourth, therefore, 6f the entire distance 
remains to be completed; of which fourth, as I 
have just shown, but little more than half remains 
to be constructed within our territory. [t will de- 
volve on New Brunswick to continue the road to 
St. John—a distance of some seventy miles. Be- 
tween the latter place and Halifax, the distance 
is two hundred and fifty miles, and a railroad is 
in course of construction at both ends, with about 
a hundred miles completed. 


There remains to be completed, between Hali- | 


fax and St. John, one hundred and fifty miles of 
road; and between the latter point and Milford, 
in Maine, one hundred and fifty-three miles; 
showing an aggregate of only three hundred and 
three miles to be constructed of this great inter- 
national highway. The country through which 
this great line of railway is to pass, though pos- 
sessing great capabilities, is yet sparsely settled. 
The climate is rigorous, the soil heavily timbered; 
and it has, thus far, been outstripped in the race 
of progress by the genial regions south and west 
of it. But its progress has been steady, and dur- 
ing the present century it has increased in pop- 
ulation four-fold. To build railroads through 
such a country, without Governmeyt aid, is diffi- 
cult; and for ordinary loval purposes, almost im- 
possible. But the European and North Ameri- 


can Railway Company was projected with great | 


international objects in view, which, with such 


guarantees of Government patronage as it has a || 


right to claim from the United States, and from 
Great Britain, cannot fail to command the confi- 
dence of capitalists. It is for this reason that I 
have presented the resolution which has been read 
in your hearing, proposing to authorize the Post- 
master General to contract with the company for 
carrying the mails destined for Europe. 


while the commerce and business interests of the 


whole Union would be benefited by the greater | 


facility of intercourse with Europe, the State of 


Maine would be, in the highest degree, stimulated | 


in all industrial and social enterprises. 

If any State in the Union has a claim upon the 
peculiar tenderness and favor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it is Maine, in consequence of the irrep- 
arable wrong and injury done to her honor and 
interests by the cession of her territory to a for- 
eign State. 
supposed or pretended necessities of the Federal 
Union; and while her wrongs are ineffaceable, it 


behooves the Federal Government to exhibit a | 


consciousness of error by showing a readiness to 
offer redress. 

Mor the reasons I have alluded to, our popula- 
tion has increased less rapidly than that of the 


western and middle States; but every reflective | 
mind must be convinced that the material devel- | 
sritish Prov- | 
The region of | 


opment of Maine, as well as the 
inces, is only a question of time. 
country embraced by them is destined, like Mas- 


sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to || 
become distinguished for excellence in the arts || 
Their unzenial climate will 


and manufactures. 
forbid great agricultural development; and the 
hardy and enterprising populations which occupy 
them will, with ready facility, turn their atten- 
tion to manufactures and commerce. The great 


human tide now flows past us in search of fertile | 


soils and genial climates; but these tillers of the 


rich soils of the West and South are making mar- | 
| kets for the products of the more skillful labor 


which is to occupy our more sterile, yet more 
healthful northern regions. We are also on the 


high road between Europe and America; and || 
shall not the thoroughfare of nations become the | 


center of population and civilization ? 

It would seem superfluous to enlarge upon the 
utility of an enterprise which will shorten the sea 
voyage between New York and Liverpool one 
third, and between New York and London, or 
Paris, in a still greater proportion. A voyage 
across the Atlantic may have itscuriosity and in- 
terest; butall will agree that it should be abridged 
as much as possible, without sacrifice of time 
and money.. Two thousand miles of sailing will 
satisfy the curiosity of the most enthusiastic lover 
of the ocean, while the great majority would be 
amply satisfied, particularly ina fit of sea-sick- 
Grand and 


With | 


this stimulus, the road would be built; and, || 


She was literally sacrificed to the | 
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beautiful as the mid-ocean may be, for a jiu), 
while, it soon produces a feeling of weariness 
and a longing for the sight of land. The Steen 
is at once unstable, and yet monotonous, The 
land is firm, yet full of variety. : 
The European and North American railway 
will not only abbreviate the sea voyage, but it wii) 
accomplish what Americans and the commercia| 
world generally will regard as of still more jm. 
portance. It will shorten the time required jp 
traveling between this country and Europe, |, 
is believed that the voyage between New York 
and London can be made in four days less tino 
by this contemplated railway, in connection with 
the railway§ across Ireland and England, than by 
steamer. On this point I present an estimate 
made by J. H. Gray, Esq., of St. John, a mem. 
ber. of the Provincial Parliament. He was a mem. 
ber of the Portland convention, and addresgeq 
that body in an interesting speech, from which | 
take the following table: 


Days. Hours. Min, 
From London to Holyhead 263 miles, at 


35 miles per hour, average speed of ex- 


press trains, including stoppages.....  - 7 30 
Holyhead to Dublin, 68 miles, at 18 
miles per hour, the present speed of 
the channel boats....... ike dabneleacsen - 3 30 
| Dublin to Galway, 120 miles, at 30 miles 
| POr MOM. .6. ccc scee cccevecs esecce ss 4 
Galway to Halifax, 2.165 miies, at 163g 
miles per hour, the Cunard boats hav- 
ing attained 1534 and with less weight 
of coals, will increase their speed.... 5 11 15 
Halifax to boundary between New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 120 
niles, at 30 miles per hour........ to oe 4 - 
Through New Brunswick, via St. John, 
to Calais, in Maine, 210 miles, at 30 
|} Miles per hour.........sse0- eocces oo © 7 - 
From Calais to Waterville, 155 miles, a 
30 miles per hour......... ecdecsosees > 5 WW 
Waterville to New York, (line in actual 
operation,) 410 miles, at 30 miles per 
OUT ss oct cccaecee cocscccvvcccusecss © 1340 
? —— -—— — 
Total running UME... scccccscesee 7 8 5 
|, Add 4 hours for delays,transhipment, &c.  - ee 
| Whole time between London and New 
Bice basis letind eee 


eUScavcsee 7 12 


I] en 


In connection with this table Mr. Gray made 
the following eloquent remarks: 
| * Such are the practical views in wich this great sub- 
ject may be regarded ; but if we look at it in the light des- 
ignated by the fourth resolution laid before this convention, 
it assumes an importance which language is powerless to 
convey. [tis nolocal matter—the highway of the world from 
St. Petersburgh to San Franciscos It must ever be without 
a competitor, because its geographical position insures it 
precedence. [t traverses empires, kingdoms, colonies, and 
States, for the benefit of all. Connected with the systems 
| of Europe and America, its arms embrace the civilized 
world ; the ties of brotherhood are fostered by its means ; the 
humanities of life extend ; generous impulses are imparted ; 
national differences are forgotten, and this European and 
North American railway will link the eastern and westeru 
worlds together—one great commonwealth of nations.” 
The voyage to Europe by this route will be, to 
the people of a large portion of the Union, mainly 
'aland route. The citizen of New Orleans wil! 
have performed more than half the trip before he 
leaves terra firma; and the citizens of the remote 
interior States, which are to grow up beyond the 
| Mississippi, will regard the sea voyage of two 
thousand miles as an agreeable change in the 
_ mode of conveyance. ; 
The people of all parts of the Union will be in- 
terested in the accomplishment of this great enter- 
prise; and | cannot imagine a locality, the citizens 
of which would not prefer what I may designate 
the land route, to the long’sea voyage by way of 
New York, or any place south of it. ; 
But to New England and the northern tier ot 
States, it will be peculiarly important. To the 
citizens of the middle and southern States, New 
York is direetly in the way to Europe; and al- 
though, for the reasons stated, they would prefer 
passing on nearly a thousand miles further before 
. } 
-embarking on the ocean, they have the consoia- 
tion of knowing that they are not goimg out of 
| the way, or a contrary direction, when they go to 
= . ° ° . ° 
'| New York for the purpose of taking a packet for 
| Liverpool. But the New Englandef, or the north- 
‘ern New Yorker, is further from Liverpool when 
| he arrives at New York city than when be left 
|| home; and the northwestern man—even the west- 
\,ern New Yorker—has only approximated the 


{| place of his destination by a circuitous route. The 
i} 


|| inhabitant of Bangor could reach Louisburg, 
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ye European and North American railway were 

completed as soon as he can now reach New York; 

‘hatthe want of this road compels him to travel 
iy a thousand miles out of his way. 

Hut, sir, the construction of this road would 
‘aw a large share, and, indeed, the great major- 
y, of the Canadian travel to Europe, through the 
ciate of Maine; and thus bring a large contribu- 
jon to the Support of our internal improvements 
and prosperity. We have already a railroad con- 
ection between our principal sea-port—Portland 
_and the principal cities of Canada—Montreal 


and Quebec. By the construction of the proposed 


road, we infallibly secure an immense amount of 


rayvel through Maine, which now, for the most 
nart, sails directly from Quebec; and which will, 
‘) afew years, unless we anticipate them, go by 
rail from Quebec to St. John, in New Brunswick, 
and thence on to Halifax. We should take time 
hy the forelock, and direct this stream of com- 
merce and travel through our own territory, be- 
fore it is too late. 
| will briefly recapitulate the advantages which 
must result from the completion of the Euro- 
pean and North American railway; and will en- 
deavor to show the propriety of extending to it 
the friendly aid of Government. 
in the first place, it will facilitate commercial 
intercourse between Europe and America, by 
shortening the time which is now necessary in 
veying letters and passengers. The saving of 
time, as | have shown, will be something like 
four days, or one third of the time ordinarily con- 
sumed 1n the passage. The importance of this 
matier of time in commercial transactions, I need 
yotenlarge upon; but 1 may say that the abrevi- 
ation of time is fully as important to commerce 
the reduction of expense. ‘This we see illus- 
wed every day in the history of our railroad 
enterprises. The railroad is a more expensive 
mode of conveyance for travelers, or for the ob- 
ects of commerce, than the canal or the steam- 
voat; but, such is the importance of expedition, 





that the more expensive but more rapid mode of 


onveyance is preferred to that which is cheaper 
but slower. Whenever the value of an article will 
bear the expense, it is always carried by railroad; 
and itis only bulky articles, such as grain, coal, 
lumber, and the like, which are carried by canals 
in competition with railroads. Indeed, the rail- 
roadsof New York, as well as the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, are successfully competing with the 
canals in the transportauon of these heavy arti- 
les. As to traveling, a man coule sot be hired, 
now-a-days, to take a canal boat from Albany to 
butlalo, although it was once a greatand highly- 
prized thoroughfare. Even the steamboat, with 
its palatial accommodations, can no longer cope 
with the railroad in the conveyance of passengers. 

[ will not undertake to maintain that any con- 
siderable portion of the commerce between New 
York and Liverpool would be conveyed over the 
contemplated road to Halifax or Loutsburg; but 
that it would monopolize the travel, there can be 
no doubt; and all weask is, that che Government 
should give a guarantee to the enterprise by con- 
tracing in advance with the company for the 
transportation of the mails. We ask nothing 
more than your Pacific Railroad bills propose as 
an inducement to the construction of a thorough- 
lare across the continent; and, sir, 1 hold that the 
Kuropean and North American road is a neces 
sary link in the chain which is to unite the East 
with“the West, and to make our favored land the 
lighway of nations. Why,sir, do you propose 
lo build a Pacific railroad, and why do you pro- 
pose to give the postal revenue as a guarantee to 
the company which may undertake the work? Is 
it hol to give celerity to our commercial and so- 
cial intercourse with the Pacific coast, and with 
the great empires of Asia? Then, there is the 
Same reason for quickening intercourse with Eu- 
rope, and the same justice and propriety in ex- 
tending governmental aid to the eastern, as to the 
western, end ef the international highway. 

I need not undertake to prove that the com- 
merce, the correspondence, and the travel, be- 
tween these shores and those of Europe, are ten- 
foid greater than those between the Atlantic and 
Pacific sides of this continent. ‘There is, there- 
fore, a ten-fold greater reason for the proposed 
abridgment of time and distance. The objection 


that a part of the proposed route to Europe is 
through the British Provinces, is met by the long 
and persevering efforts of the Federal Government 
to acquire the Tehuantepec and Nicaragua routes 
to the Pacific, through Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. The Federal Government is estopped from 
urging any such plea in excuse for withholding 
its aid to the European and North American 


| road. 


It is fair to presume that all the bulky commodi- 
ties of commerce would continue to eo the whole 
distance between the great commercial emporiums 
of Europe and America, by water, while the 
lighter and more valuable articles, such as bullion, 


jewelry, and fine silk goods, laces, &c., would be 


sent by the safer and more expeditious route, 
which involves the shortestand speediest passage 
of the ocean. 
The contemplated road would also carry a still 
larger share of the commerce of Maine, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia; and I may remark 
that the way-travel and transportation upon this 
road, which I assume will be eventually built, 
either with or without the aid and encouragement 


| of the Federal Government, is destined to grow 


into great importance. These communities are 
yet in their infancy; and are destined to become 
powerful and populous, as the older portions of 
New England now are. 

Sir, we have heard much of ** manifest desti- 
ny”? We are told that the people of the United 
States are destined toabsorb and annex the whole 
continent of North America, if no more; but lam 
sorry that all efforts at annexation have hitherto 
been made in but one direction. We agquired 
Louisiana and Florida, and Texas and Califor- 
nia, in order to extend and round off our south- 
ern and southwestern frontiers; and that portion 
of the Louisiana purchase which jutted up into 
the icy regions of the North was gratuitously 
ceded away to England, in order, I suppose, to 
give Symmetry to the northwestern outline. Our 
goodly State, which loomed up like a cone to the 
northeast, was in like manner subjected to the 
same laws of taste, and rudely pruned down to 
the requiced standard of beauty. 

Gentlemen talk patriotically of extending the 
area of freedom. They desire Cubaand Mexico, 
they would have us to believe, merely for the 
purpose of extending the field of commercial en- 
terprise, and of adding to the national resources. 





No sinister or sectional or selfish purpose lurks 
beneath their patriotic tropes and figures of rhet- 
orice ; yet, by some strange fatality, they never 
turn their visiontothe northward. Linvite them 
to look in the direction of the north pole for once. 
They will find agreat and powerful nation grow- 
ing up on our northern border, whose vast and 
valuable possessions extend from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the St. Lawrence to the pole. 
This young empire, wholly Caucasian in origin, 
and for the most part Anglo-Saxon, is already 
more populous, more wealthy, and more power- 
ful than the United States were on the day they 
declared independence of Great Britain; nay, sir, 
more powerful than these States were when they 
entered into ‘a more perfect Union,’’ under the 
present Constitution, and inaugurated Washing- 
ton as President. 

Sir, we have a proposition before us to purchase 
Cuba at a cost of $125,000,000. Weare told that 
Cuba is the gateway of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
there exists a political necessity for its acquisi- 
tion. Now, I will not stop to inquire into the 
truth of this plea of necessity; but what | under- 
take to say is, that there is far more ‘* necessity,”’ 
in a military as well as a commercial point of 
view, for the acquisition of the mouth of the St. 


| Lawrence. The plea for the acquisition of Louis- 


iana was the necessity of having free egress and 
ingress at the mouth of the Mississippi; and the 
incipient State of Kentucky, before its admission 
into the Union, plotted and intrigued, and threat- 
ened to separate from the Union unless this priv- 


| ilege was secured. The complaints of the South- 


west were listened to, and ata cost of $15,000,000 
the mouth of the Mississippi was purchased, 
together with a territory as large as all the rest of 
the United States. 

Now, mark the difference. We own the upper 
waters of the St. Lawreyge for several hundred 
miles. Wehave an immense internal commerce 
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on the lakes, the sources of that creat river, but we 
cannot proceed with our ships and steamboats to 
he ocean without the consent of a fore vn nation. 
If the possession of the mouth of the Mississippi 
was necessary to the well-being of the Southwest, 
is not the possession of the St. Lawrence equally 
necessary to the welfare of the Northwest? But, 
sir, if the people of the Northwest were seriously 
to come to Washington with a memorial to this 
effect, they would be laughed out ef court. lt 
would be regarded as the height of presumption 
in a northern State to demand what the Federal 
Government is eve r ready to concede to the South. 

The St. Lawrence is the gateway of the great 
lakes. Its possession, and the annexation of the 
creat and flourishing communities on its banks, 
and in the vicinity of its outlet to the ocean, would 
add far more,ina commercial point of view, to the 
nation, than the acquisition of Cuba can do. In 
a military and political aspect, the cases admit of 
nocomparision. ‘The British provinces would add 
so much strength to the Umion—the annexation 
of Cuba so much weakness. 

But, sir, the contrast goes further. The British 
provinces are homogeneous with our States; they 
speak our language; have our manners, customs, 
religion, and free institutions; and their admission 
into the Union would give stability and consist- 
ency to our political fabric. Cuba, on the other 
hand, has been trained for centuries under the 
most galling despotism, with an established re- 
ligion different from our own; with a language 
wholly difter 


nt; and with manners and customs 
equally so. Now, sir, is it not strange, in the 
face of these indisputable facts, that ** manifest 
destiny’? and ‘* political necessity’? point, as un- 
erringly as the needle to the pole, to the acquisi- 
tion of this barbarous, besotted, slave-ridden, 
Spanish colony, and turn away coldly from the 
idea of admitting the free, enlightened, and vir- 
tuous communities north of us, into our Union? 

Sir, it is not my purpose to ask for the annex- 
ation of the British provinces; but I do insist that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government. to 
strengthen the ties that bind us to those provinces, 
by facilitating the construction of railroads lead- 
ing into them. You have forced us into a treaty 
of reciprocity with them,and you should now help 
us in the construction of a great international 
highway which may inure to the mutual advant- 
age of both parties. 

| would’ not be understood as claiming the 
right to annex forcibly the British Provinces to 
the United States. ‘They are a free people, with 
as much right to determine that matter as we 
have. My purpose, in alluding to the subject, 
has been merely to illustrate the policy of south- 
ern sectional favoritism which has been pursued 
by this Government for forty or fifty years past. 
lt is our policy to court and encourage the most 
intimate relations with our British neighbors, 
looking forward to their eventual independence, 
or union with us, as a matter of mutual choice 
and advantage. 

Before closing, I will briefly refer to the opin- 
ions of leading minds in this country, outside of 
New England, in reference to the feasibility and 
importance of the European and North Ameri- 
can railway. I begin with the following letter 
from the Hon. R. J. Walker. It is so much in 
point, and comes from so high and so intelligent 
a source, that [ will read the letter entire: 

Scuooiey’s Mounrain, New Jersey, 

Alugust 9, 1850. 

Your letter of the 22d of July, addressed to me at 
hington city, reached me yesterday at this place. It 
Was therefore notin my power to comply with the request 
made by the committee, in your name, to attend and ad- 
dress the convention held at Portland, on the 3lst ultimo, 
with a view to the continuation of the Great Eastern rail 
way from your city to some point in Nova Scotia, nearest 
to Great Britain and freland. This would, indeed, bo a 
work of vast importance, not only to your own State and 
city, to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but to the whole 
American Union, and to all thecontinents of the Old World. 
It is hoped, with the improvements now being made in 
steamers, it might bring some good harbor in Lreland within 
five days of our American shores. It would greatly enlarge 
international commerce, and become a new bond to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. It would increase our exports 
to the British Provinces and to Europe, with a correspond 
ing augmentation of imports and revenue. [t would bring Eu 
rope so near to America that it would greatly facilitate the 
export and diffusion abroad of our republican principles, 
without any diminution or deterioration of the supply lett 
for domestic consumption. It would basten the American- 
ization of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and antedate 
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the period when both those provinces, with their own cheer 
ful assent, and that of Great Britain and this Government, 
would fuifill their destiny by becoming States of the Amer 
ican Union. It would greatly facilitate and increase the in 
tercourse, as well as commerce, between the Old and New 
World. It would vastly augment emigration from Europe 
to America, with a corresponding increase of, wealth and 
capital, 

f cannot doubt but that the present enlightened ministry 
of Great Britain, the great advocates of a liberal commercial 
poliey, will aid this noble enterprise ; that our Government 
will extend to it all proper facilities by mail arrangements 
and otherwise; and that the rest will be accomplished by 
the well known energy of New England, aided by the co 
operation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

From the increased speed, it seems to me that the mail 
and passengers, between both countries, must generally be 
carried by this route, as also light articles of great value. 

With great regard, I have the honor to be your obedient 
servant, R. J. WALKER. 

Joun A. Poor, Esq., Portland, Maine. 


Mr. Chairman, I have omitted to consider the 
the question of constructing this road ina military 
point of view, although | have adverted to that 
subject in another aspect. | am reminded of the 
omission by the following extract of a letter from 
Lieutenant Maury. It will be seen that he goes 
be yond what my resolution proposes; and that, 
regarding the contemplated railroad as an import- 
ant adjunct of our military defenses, he recom- 
mends an appropriation of the public lands to aid 
in its construction. J will not dwell upon a con- 
sideration which must be obvious to the plainest 
understanding. Lieutenant Maury, writing from 
the National Observatory, in this city, under date 
of July 24, 1850, to Mr. Poor, as a member of 
the corresponding committee, says: 

* Now, with the power which this railroad would give 
you to draw an army, if need be, trom the great valley of 
the West, and, in two days, march it all the way by steam 
from Memphis, on the Mississippi, to the frontiers of Maine, 
or even into foreign territory; with such a power, what do 
the people of Maine want with any forts and castles, ex 
cept such as may be necessary to protect her sea-port towns 
from the great guns of big slups?"’ 

He continues: 


* Seeing, therefore, the important part which railroads 
are performing and will periorm in the system of national 
defenses ; seeing that one of the principal objects which 
moved our fathers to form this Union, was ‘the better to pro 
vide for the common defense ;’ and seeing that the public 
lands are a common fund which is bemg squandered, | am 
of opinion that a more righteous, wise, and beneficent dis- 
position could not be made of portions of these lands, than 
to apply them to aid in the construction of railreads and 
other works which provide so eflectually as railways do for 
the common defenye. 


* It would, in my judgment, be wise in Congress to give | 


to your contemplated railway, and all like it, a grantor pub 

lic lands.on some such conditions as these: These lands to 
be selected by the company and charged to itat one hall the 
Government price, Wishout interest dunng the Construction 
ofthe road. But the company should be obligated, tor and 
in consideration of ench grant, to transport, tree of charge, 
all troops and munitions of war that the Government, in 
time of war, should desire to send over it; and to let the 
interest annually accruing On the amount with which the 
company ts charged on account of the lands, go in part pay 

ment for services rendered in carrying the mail in times of 
peace. ‘Thus, you observe, that the public lands might by 
these meanus be converted through railroads into a beautitul 
system of national defenses in war; and also made, in times 
of peace, to serve as a source of revenue forever, by assist 

jug the Post Office expenses.”’ 

Professor Bache, writing under date of July 29, 
1850, from Philadelphia, said: 

“1 have read the pamphlet attentively, and examined the 
map by which its statements are illustrated; and, it ap 
pears tome, the plan is teasible; and, if prosecuted ina 
liberal spirit to completion, the route tormed for England 
would be preferred by passengers and for costly freight. 
Comparing the route between New York and Liverpool by 
steamers, and the reute between those cities by the pro- 
posed plan, the distance traveled would not be very ditter- 
ent; but, by the proposed route, about one thousand ales 
of the distance would be accomplished on railroads, and at 
a speed at least double that of ocean steamers. ‘Thus, the 
passage between the two cities would be shortened in time 
by the proposed route, and the sea voyage abridged one 
third.”* 

Mr. Fillmore, then President of the United 
States, writing from Washington under date of 
July 27, 1850, said: 

** 1 trust that your proposed convention may be produc 
tive of the most happy results, and that through it another 
honk may be added to that chain which is binding more 
Closely the great commercial interests of this continent and 


Europe.”’ 

Among the distinguished New Englanders who 
expressed by letter their cordial sympathy with 
the enterprise, were Mr. Everett, the late Judge 
Woodbury, and Dr. Charles T. Jackson. Among 
those present at the Portland convention, and 
taking an active part in its deliberations, was the 
Hon. John Appleton, of Maine, at present As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 


Fanaticism of the Democratic 
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I mention these facts in order to show that the 
proposition which I have submitted for your con- 
sideration is one which enlists the ardent support 
of New England, without distinction of parties. 
It is a matter in which the northeastern section 
of the Union 1s specially interested; but I think 
I have shown that it is, at the same time, calcu- 


lated to promote the common welfare of the whole | 


Union. 





Remarks made hy Hon. Stephen C. Foster,in the House 
of Representatives of the State of Maine, May 14,1847: 

Mr. Fosrer said it would be perceived that this order 
contemplates nothing more than an inquiry or investiga- 
tion, and the collection of statistics upon an important en- 
terprise, interesting to the whole State. He had regarded 
our State as behind the age in these great enterprises. Va- 
rious projects are now on foot for the construction of rail- 
roads, but none ot them contemplated going, at present, 
further east than the middle of the State. The east needs, 
and the interest of the whole State will be promoted by the 
construction of, a railroad the whole length of the State. 
No one, he presumed, entertained a doubt, that if a road 
Was now constructed to the city of Bangor, the stock would 
pay. It is some ninety miles, over a Jevel country, from 
Bangor to Calais, situated at the head of navigable waters 
upon the river St. Croix, aud through Calais and the neigh- 
boring town of St. Stephens—important and growing towns, 
and surrounded by a country that is rapidly increasing in 
population and wealth. 

li was evident that, for some time to come, the trans- 
portation and travel would not supporta railroad. The dis- 
tance from Calais to some point on the river St. John does 
not vary much trom sixty miles, over a very level country. 
The St. Jolin river, considering its numerous tributaries, 
is one of the finest rivers in North America, running trom 
its source in this State, some four hundred miles to the sea, 
at the city of St. John; about one hundred and fifty miles 
of which distance, with several of its tributaries, are in 
our own State; this portion of the State is rapidly settling, 
and the natural outlet ts through the St. John. 

The St. John is navigable for large steamers ninety miles 
to the enpital, (frederickston,) and some one hundred and 
thirty-two miles further. to the Grand Falls, tor a smaller 
class Of steamers. And there ts also a large extent of good 
navigable water above the falls. The city of St. John, 
Which is well located for a large city, is already a city of 
considerable importance, and rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion and wealth; and though there had been an impres- 
sion that there was a great want of enterprise in her Ma- 
jJesty’s Provinces, yet in St. Jolin, in one particular at least 
—her navigating or shipping interest—she is not behind any 
of our commercial cities. The Province of New Brunswick 
is rich in natural resources; and with her good soil, fine 
rivers and harbors, and many natural advantages, and last, 
notleast, her sober, moral, and industrious population, must 
inevitably go on prosperously for along period to come. The 
great and growing interests of this Province have been 
greatly underrated. The time required to run from St. Jobn, 
or Frederickton, to Boston, would not vary much trom 
twenty hours; and this would probably be the shortest and 
best inode of communication with Great Britain. Irepeat, 
Mr. Speaker, this order contemplates nothing more than an 
inquiry into the facts, col.ecting the statistics, and extend- 
ing an invitation to the citizens of her Majesty's Province 
to interest themselves in the enterprise with us; and when 
the facts shall be so collected, and presented in a tangible 
form, competent judges will be able to make a tolerably cor- 
rect estimate whether the transportation and travel in the 
American territory, between the Penobscot and St. Croix, 
on the upper St. Jobn, and the British travel and transport- 
ation in the Provinee of New Brunswick, and that portion 
of Nova Scotia which would naturally pass over it, and 
perhaps some remote travel from Prince Edward Istand, 
together with the consideration of the increased travel it 
would give the whole western portion of the road, will be 
sufficient to warrant the construction of the proposed rail- 
road. 

{Mr. F. moved to lay the order on the table. 
prevailed. } 


The motion 


FANATICISM OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


SPEECH OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union— 


Mr. LOVEJOY said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: Within the last five lustrums, | 


a strange fanaticism has made its appearance in 
this country—a fanaticism at once monstrous and 
malign. Twenty-five years ago, by univeral sen- 
timent of the country, slavery was deemed a 
moral, social, and political evil; a wrong to the 
slave, an injury to the owner, a blight on the soil, 
a detriment to all the best interests of the commu- 
nities or States where it was found, and, in its 
reflex influence, a reproach and damage to the 
whole country. By many, it may be, tiis evil 
was considered incurable, but still an evil. But 
within the period indicated, a different sentiment 


has sprang up. This fanaticism deems slavery || Does any one believe that it is for the benefit o! 


not an evil, but a bles@ng. 


Party—Mr. Lovejoy. 
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Formerly by all, and still by all right-thinkin. 
men, slavery was regarded as a hag—uely. 4, 
formed, wrinkled, and covered with the daub 
paint of harlotry; but now we are told j; iS en 
angel of beauty, a virgin decked in bridal] sie 
to be gazed on with complacency and love! C4). 
didates who aspire to gubernatorial honors ies 
made to renounce opinions held a qurvter of , 
century ago, and give in their adhesion to this 
new dogma, to wit: that slavery is a blessing It 
is not any longer the question how a cancer cay 
be cured—whether by knife or caustic, or othe, 
remedial agencies; but to have a cancer is now 
proclaimed to be a sound and normal condition og 
the human ‘system, the highest type of health 
and, if on the face, an ornament and beauty spot’ 
Every one, to enjoy perfect health, must haye 
this form of disease gnawing at his vitals. Th, 
spirit of this fanaticism has taken possession of 
the Democratic party, and worked therein a wop. 
derful and almost incredible transformation; fo; 
since the Ages drew up the reins and started o,, 
their journey, | do not suppose they have wi:. 
nessed such a stupendous lie as the Demoerar 
party nowis. I speak of the organization, with. 
out any reference to the individuals who compose 
| the party. ‘* From the sole of the foot even unto 
the head, there is no soundness in it; but wounds 
and bruises, and putrefying sores: they have » 
been closed, neither bound up, neither mollifed 
with ointment’’—unmedicated and unbandaged, 
it drips with its fetid putrescence. , 
Look at the Pensiheni'd message, NOW under 
discussion. It is instinct with simulation and 
deceit. Professedly he deprecates the discussion 
and agitation of the slavery question, and yet the 
whole of the message is engrossed with it. Not 
a leading topic of that State paper that has nota 
direct or remote bearing on it. What do we wor 
of another slice from Mexico? Is our population 
pressing against our boundaries? Let the vast 
regions within our present limits yet unoccupied, 
and which will not be occupied for the next half 
century, answer that ea Why, then, does 
the Executive urge the acquisition of more of 
the Mexican domain? It is that slavery and dis- 
union, twin-born of darkness, may have a rail-car 
in which to ride. ‘This is openly avowed, in tl 
| other end of the Capitol. What is that part of 
the message relating to Kansas, but the querulous 
last word of an old man, whose pro-slavery pol- 
icy had been condemned by the country? What 
occasion is there for the doleful tone of the mes- 
sage in regard to the future decadence of the Re- 
public, which has given rise in Europe to so many 
prophecies of ill omen in regard to our future? 
How eagerly the advocates of despotic govern- 
| ment catch up this Democratic slander, and fore- 
| tell the downfall of our free institutions ! 
| But what is the trouble? Is there any disloy- 
alty to the Union among the Republicans, or in- 
deed among any class in the free States? No. 
|| Any disaffection toward our principles of Gov- 
'ernment? None. What, then, has excited the 
fears of this urbane and hospitable old gentleman? 
| Did the Chief indite the message under the influ- 
' ence of too deep potations from the distillations 
| of rye? No one believes this. The slavery- 
extending policy of the Administration had re- 
ceived a terrible rebuke from the people. They 
| had repudiated the President’s Sancho Panza, the 
| autocrat of the dinner table; and the poor man, 
| shocked and bewildered, and tearing his locks, 
like King Lear, thought the Government wes 
falling to pieces, because slavery propagandism 
had been reprobated by the popular vote — Hine 
lachryne! Be comforted, venerable Chief! | 
is not the free institutions of our country, but the 
|| pro-slavery Democracy, that is falling asunder, 
like a piece of limestone when water is poured 
on it. So also in regard to Cuba. The real od- 
ject of its purchase is not the avowed one. It Is 
governed by a race who do not speak our lan- 
' guage, who are unused to self-government who 
have, and if annexed as States will continue to 
| have, an established form of religfon, or Church 
and State united; but, in spite of all, we are asked 
' to purchase this island, and to place $30,000,000 
‘in the hands of the Executive, to begin th 
| negotiations—that is, to buy up the officials! 
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asked to do all this? If so, why not seek to 
2 rchase the British West Indies? Have we not 
. much to fear from England as from Spain? 
vod where is Canada and the other British pos- 
~pssions, that stretch all along our northern fron- 
tier, from the Atlantic to the Pacific? No; it is 
ot for the benefit of commerce, nor to guard 
coaiust invasion, that we are asked to purchase 
Cuba; but it is for the benefit of slave-breeders 
and human-flesh mongers. And yetthese Dem- 
oerats profess that they want to get slavery out 
of national politics. Would to God they were 
sincere! Would to Heaven this beast of prey 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Fanaticism of the Democratic Party—Mr. Lovejoy. 


' . . . 
and who claimed the right of carrying the local 


institutions of his realm into Paradise. 

And this reminds me to say that the Democratic 
party, led on by this insane fanaticism, which 
holds slavery to be morally right, under the guid- 
ance of a political harlequin and trickster, has pro- 
claimed the constitutional right of slavery to go 
into the Territories without let or hinderance. 
Plighted national faith is broken and dishonored ! 


| Principles once declared sacred by this very leader, 


would take the carcass of the slain into its lair! || 


jt might gnaw the flesh and craunch the bones 
without molestation from me! But instead of 
that, it asks me to hold its victim while it sucks 
ie blood. But this, God helping me, I never 
will do. Take your pound of flesh, if it is so 


nominated in the bond, but do not ask for the 


blood as well. 


tead over the whole message, and you will find | 


its entire texture to be slavery. Every topic is 
discussed with reference to its bearings on the 
subject of slavery. And yetthe Democrats, with 
an impudence that challenges our admiration for 
iissublimity, turn to us, and say, *‘ Do not agitate 
the subject.’” Do not keep up this sectional strife ! 
To agitate, to legislate, to make treaties, to annex 
territory, to purchase empires, for slavery, is all 


right; but to do anything against slavery is wrong | 


and sectional. 
And here is another phase of this fanatical 


spirit, Which has taken up its dwelling-place in | 


the Democratic party. It identifies slavery with 
the nation, and especially with the South. 


Now, I am reckoned as ultra and extreme as | 
most on this subject, and yet no one has ever | 


heard me say anything against the South. 
ouly against slavery that I have spoken, and | 
propose to assail that only in those modes justi- 


It is | 


fied by the Constitution; yet I am sectional, and 


Republicans are sectional. When they only seek 
to prevent the extension of a system which is 
under the ban of the civilized world, they are 
charged with being sectional. In Illinois, we have 
supped full of this horror. And whatis the proof? 
Oh, we have no delegates from slave States to at- 
tend our national nominating conventions! Why 
have wenone? Mark! because, if delegates attend 
these conventions they are mobbed and driven 
into exile. What if we, in the free States, should 
say to the Democrats, ‘* if you attend the Charles- 
ton convention we will hang you,”’ and thus keep 
them all at home, and then reproach them with 
being a sectional party, because only the slave 
States were represented? ‘*Well, you have no 
votes in the slave States; your principles do not 
circulate with us atall; you dare not even pro- 
claim your doctrines among us.’’ 

And why do not our principles circulate in the 
slave States? They oat 
ciples of Washington and Franklin and other 
founders of the Republic. The reason why our 
principles do not circulate in the slave States is, 
that this despotism has, like another Napoleon, 
crushed out the freedom of speech and of the 
press. Allow us free access to the minds of the 
non-slaveholders of the South, and in one year we 
would have more Republican votes, in proportion, 
in the slave States, than there are Democratic 
votes in the free States. ‘* Your principles do not 


gandYst. 
man who died, and who was very unfortunate in 


the selection of a future home; but, though anim- | 


passable gulf spread itself between him and a bet- 


ter world, it seems he could converse with those | 


more happily situated. Supposing, now, this man 
Should lift up his voice, and send it booming 
across the chasm that yawns between Heaven and 

ell, and say, ‘‘ Ho! Abraham, Isaac, Gabriel, 
and you celestials generally: you are a sectional 
party up there; your principles do not circulate 
down here.”? And why does not Heaven’s truth 
circulate down there? Because the inmates are 
80 wicked that they will not tolerate the presence 
of any angel preacher. This man must have been 
& good, sound, national Democrat. And so, I 


Suppose, was that illustrious personage whom | 
Milton has described as bridging the chasm that | 
Spread between earth and the place of his exile, | 


to, for they are the prin- | 


and said to be canonized in the hearts of the 
American people, are ruthlessly and recklessly 
trampled under foot. We had an angel of liberty 
stationed at the portals of our Territories. For 


ae years this sentinel had kept watch and 


|} war 


,and guarded that magnificent domain as the 
heritage of freedom, and, with the flaming sword 
of the ordinance of the patriots of the olden time, 
kept out slavery from this Eden, Who chased 
away this angel, and broke down the walls that 
inclosed that empire, consecrated to the sons and 
daughters of freedom as a dwelling-place and 
home, as long as the sun and moon should en- 


| dure? Who did this ruthless, reckless, damnable 


| work? } 
| ship of the individual I have indicated. 


' the Bible for American slavery. 


The Democratic party, under the leader- 
Under 
what plea was slavery thus allowed to enter in 
and ravage the heritage of freedom ? On the same 
ground that the madman opens the pest-house to 
let leprosy, plague, and cholera, rush forth, as did 
the winds from the fabulous cave, to walk at mid- 
night and waste at noonday. A man with acon- 
tagious disease must not stay in his own house, 
nor be confined in the hospital; but must be al- 
lowed to roam abroad, to spread disease and death 
among his fellow-men! What is this, but the 
veriest madness that ever reigned in Bedlam? I 
know it is said that there are two wings to the 
Democratic party. I am aware of that; and I 
know, also, that both wings belong to the same 
vulture; and, although one has been slightly out 
of joint, it has now got back to its place, and both 
will flap in unison, to bear the carrion bird back 
to gorge and fatten on the carcass where it has 
gorged and fattened so long. 

3ut the strangest and most impious phase of 
this fanaticism is, that it claims the sanction of 
I have neither 
tine nor disposition to enter into a philological 
argument on this question. I shall not ransack 
Greek lexicons and musty manuscripts to ascer- 
tain the precise etymological force of the Greek 
words translated servant in the Bible. And as for 


| the grand old Hebrew, in which the ancient Scrip- 


| of that charter? 
| ham and other swine’s flesh? 
circulate down here,” boasts the slavery propa- || 


Sacred history tells us of a certain rich | 


tures were written, it,-has no word which de- 
scribes or recognizes a human being as a piece of 
property. Before quoting chapter or verse, I de- 
sire to say a few words having a general bearing 


on this subject. The theocratic charter granted 


to the Jews was exclusive, and constituted them 
a kind of close corporation, with peculiar privi- 
leges as acommonwealth. But all those unusual 
franchises were bestowed upon them on the ex- 
press condition that they should comply with a 
orescribed ritual. God explicitly declared that 
ie would slay every native-born Jew that did not 
comply with the provisions oftheircharter. Now, 
I desire to inquire of those who claim the right to 
hold slaves under this old charter given to the 
Jews, have you complied with the requisitions 
Do you abstain from Virginia 
Do you observe 
the new moons, the Sabbaths, circumcision, and 
the appointed feasts? If not, you are no Jew, 
and are not entitled to the franchises of a Jew; 
but on the other hand you belong to the Gentile 
race, who, according to your theory, were of 
right made slaves. If the advocates of slavery 
choose to go back, and place themselves under a 
code of laws given to a race of men evidently yet 
in a state of barbarism, let them take the whole 
code, and abide by it, and obey it. Another state- 
ment: if the Bible sanctions slavery at all, it is 
the enslavement of white men. No one pretends 
that the servants spoken of in the Bible were 
blacks. The Roman slave was not a black man. 
The Hebrew servant was not a black man. The 
question is, whether the laboring man, white or 
black, may rightfully be enslaved ? 

| may as well notice, here, that worn-out quo- 
tation erroneously placed on Ham. Noah planted 
a vineyard, raised some grapes, made some wine, 
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and got drunk. When he waked up, still fuddled 
with the fumes of the wine, sotto voce, so confused 
he did not know his son from his grandson, he 
uttered the malediction, *‘cursed be Canaan,’’ 
not Ham, who had been guilty of the wrong, 
And now, in the blaze of the nineteenth century, 
with the radiance of Christianity shining around, 
Democrats go mousing back five thousand years 
- to learn the basis of human rights from the lips 
of a man still half drunk. ‘Cursed be Canaan,”’ 
is evermore the refrain of Democratic minstrelsy. 
And now to the Bible. I will not detain the 
committee long, for I have no patience with the 
impiety that attempts to throw the sanction of this 
holy book around the diabolical system of Amer- 
ican slavery. What says this inspired volume ? 
‘* Thou shalt not steal!’ Brief, comprehensive, 
and to the point. This must be taken from the 
Bible, before it can be made to sanction slavery. 
Does this forbid my taking my neighbor’s horse, 
but allow me to reduce the man toa slave, and 
then claim them both? How much better is a 
man thana sheep? If I am told that slavery is 
not theft, because the felonious intent is not there, 
I reply, as the gentleman from Georgia replied, 
who has, in former years, on this floor, attempted 
to justify slavery on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. He declared that the act of Paulding in 
arresting the marauder, Walker, was an act of 
robbery. Some one replied, that it could not be 
robbery, for there was no felonious intent. The 
gentleman from Georgia rejoined, ‘I said rob- 
bery; I did not say legal robbery.”’ So I say 
theft; I do not say legal theft, or theft in the legal 
sense. We are talking about the moral, not the 
legal, character of slavery. The title to every 
slave originated in violence and robbery, and its 
continuance has no other moral character. There 
can be no mistake about the rightful ownership 
of a human being. He belongs to himself. Be- 
cause my father or mother was reduced to the 
condition of a slave, does that justify my being 
reduced to the same condition of brutism? Does 
the continuence of a wrong take away its guilt? 
I repeat, there can be no doubt as to the owner- 
ship of any human being. The title is in himself. 
To take it from him is robbery. 
But we have a specific statute on this subject. 
‘* He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hands,”’ thatis, in his posses- 
sion, *‘ he shall surely be put to death.”’ This en- 
actment takes this transaction out of the catalogue 
of ordinary crime, and brands it with peculiar 
reprobation. Other forms of theft could be atoned 
for by returning four-fold; this claimed the forfeit- 
ure of life itself, thus making it a capital offense. 
No squirming of sophistry can get round this. 
There it stands, the estimate of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures of the crime of trafficking in human flesh. 
So once thought the Presbyterian Church, when 
they declared slaveholding to be a violation of the 
eighth commandment. So thought President Ed- 
_wards, when he declared the slaveholder guilty 
of man-stealing every day. This was the con- 
stitutional law of the Jewish Commonwealth. No 
other statute could contravene it, any more than 
a State or territorial Jaw could annul a provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. All the 
instances of buying and selling relied upon by the 
advocates of slavery, are confined to the person 
bought and the person sold. A person ‘* falling 
into decay’’ sold himself, notas a chattel or slave, 
but asa servant for a term of years; and when 
the jubilee came round, liberty was proclaimed 
, throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants 


thereof. When there was a failure on the part of 


the people to proclaim this liberty, promised and 
secured by law, then God proclaimed a liberty to 
them to the sword and to the pestilence, and those 
other judgments that fell swift and terrific from 
the hand of an incensed God. It was this provi- 

| dential retribution which made Jefferson tremble 
for his country, when he remembered that God 
was just, and that his justice would not sleep for- 
ever. In the uprising of those oppressed millions, 
he averred that no attribute of Jehovah could take 
sides with the oppressor. 

‘* Honor thy father and thy mother,” is the re- 
quirement of the Bible. Slavery utterly annuls 
this command. The owner claims honor and 
obedience, to the utter disregard of parental au- 
thority and parental claims. Who ever thinks of 
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a slave child obeying his parent in preference tr 
his masters: The ve ry suggestion 1s pre pos terous, 
Does the Lible sanction a system that abrogates 
its own Injunctions? ‘ 

There stands that slave mother, pressing, with 
a mother’s love, herown child to her heart! ‘To 
whom does it belong? Is it not hers against the 
universe? Isthere any being, this side the throne 
of God, that has the right to take it from her? 
Has the master the right to come and tear itaway 
from her embrace, and claim it as his pro verty ? 
And is this robbery sanctioned by the Bibie, and 
that Bible the word of God? I know the people 
are taught this by a ministry that I dislike to 
characterize as I think they deserve. 

* Weaith, lust, and fashion, bid them still to bleed, 

And holy men quote Scripture for the deed.”? 


But these men do not truly interpret the Bible. 


They teach for doctrines the commandments of 


men, and make the word of God of none effect 
through their traditions. Elow dare these men 
make the Bible lend its sanction to a system that 
abrogates parental authority and filial duty? 

So, also, with the conjugal relation. The Bible 
everywhere represents this as the most sacred, 
inviolate, and indissoluble of all haman relations 
Father and mother are to by 
ence to the claims of this still higher and holier 
relation. Now, what dovs slavery do with this 
domestic institution? Le 


forsaken, in obedi- 


ive God and the parties 
py rte etly free to regulate it in their own way? 
No; with impious and brazen front, it steps in 
and utterly annihilates the marriagt 


relation, so 
faras its victims are concerned. 


Th re is no more 
any legal marriage among the three or four mil- 
lion slaves in the United States, than there ts 
among so many cattle. Slaves in the eye of the 
law are cattle, and their union is that of brutes. 
They are declared to be goods, chattels personal, 
to all intents, constructions, and purposes, what- 
The civil law which prevails in some of 
the States takes them pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro 
quadrupedibus. 


ever. 


Would it not be an interesting spectacle to see 
one of these clergymen, who teach that the Bible 
sanctions slavery, called in to attend the wedding 
of a bure au and « hest of drawers? The chairs, 
and shovel, and tongs, are invited as guests. Af 
tera fervent prayer for the Divine blessing, the 
clergyman says: 

* By the old Levitical laws 
1 jon the 


© Quid rid 


burean to the drawe rs.”? 
mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula warratur.”’ 

Absolutely, there can be no more a legal mar- 
riage between two slaves, than between two ar- 
ticles of furniture, or between two brutes. They 
‘*take up together,”’ they do not marry. No 
clergyman dare pronounce two slaves husband 
and wife till death shall The 
will of the master istheir fate. The Bible says: 
**What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.’’ Who 
cares for God? 1 will separate them when I 
A slave who is a church member is 
taught by his religious teachers that itis his duty, 
on being sold from one plantation to another, 
leaving a so-called wife behind, to take another 
treats 


separate them. 


The slave system says: 


ple ase, 


; and the reason assigned by these pious in- 
structors is, that in this way he ean be most profit- 
able to bis master, which is his first and para- 
mountduty. Thus he may, asa goud Christian, 
take up witha new woman on every plantation to 
which he is sold. This has been formally sode- 
cided by an ecclesiastical council. And yet these 
blasphemers seek to make God a partner in this 
revolting practice. The Fable everywhere re- 
quires an equivalent to be given for services ren- 
dered. ‘*Woeunto him that buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness and his chambers by wrong; that 
useth his neighbor's service without wages, and 
giveth him not for his work.’’ “ Behold, the hire 
of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which by you is kept back by fraud, crieth; and 
the cries of them that hath reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.”’ Slavery never 
allows any wages atall to those who garner in its 
harvests. ‘To say that the clothing and food that 
the slave receives are wages, is to say that the 
hay, grain, and stabling of the horse are wages. 
These constitute the keeping of the horse, and of 
he slave; wages they are no 


It is frequently said, that although individuals || to this idea, which sits enthroned, absolute 


| Supreme, higher than the Highest. 


may do wrong, yet the system is right. Now, 
it is against the system that J speak. The truth 
is, the individuals are better than the system. 
The humanity—and, in my charity, perhaps, | 
ought to say Christianity—of the master often tri- 
umphs, to a great extent, over the system. If ev- 
ery master exemplified the extreme capability of 


the system for outrage and diabolism, an indig- | 


nant world would rige and wipe it out. 

Suppose, now, this system, all reeking with 
lust, Incest, crime, and cruelty, is brought out and 
placed under the blaze of Christianity. ‘© Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them;’’ for this is the 
prophets. ‘Thisis the condensed summary of the 
whole Bible. Who has the hardihood to say that 
the practice of slaveholding is consistent with this 
injunction? What, in the New Testament, is the 
classification of slaveholders? It places them with 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers. 


Everywhere the Bible inculcates a spirit of gen- || 
‘* Ye that are strong ought 


erous magnanimity. 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
plense yourselves.’’ Slavery, | know, claims this 
attribute, and talks about its chivalry and mag- 
nanimity. And is it net magnanimous to cheat 
a poor, ignorant, degraded man, out of the entire 
earnings of his whole lite—rob him of his wife 
and children, and then justify it by saying that 
they are an inferior race? 


feriority—does it therefore follow that it is right 


to oppress them? Every page of the Bible flashes | 


its anathemas against the oppression of the poor 
and helpless. The chivalry of the Bible is to help 
the weak, to protect the defenseless, and rescue 
those in peril. This, indeed, is the tdea of the 
olden chivalry. Witness the incident in the ro- 
mance of Ivanhoe. The true knight, enfeebled 
by sickness, rides into the lists to meet a power- 
ful antagonist—and in whose defense? For one 
belonging toa race as despised and degraded then 
as that of the African now is. This chivalry we 
recognize as having something manly and noble 
init. But, from the chivalry that robs mothers 
of their children; that applies the scourge to help- 
less women, to secure their labor or make them 
surrender their chastity; which sells a boy for a 
harlot and a girl for a pair of shoes; which, by 
superior knowledge, combination, and legal en- 
actment, reduces millions of human beings to the 
condition of brutism, and then by false teachings 
seeks to delude their conscience, and cause them 
to believe that their enslavement is in accordance 
vith the willof God—from all such chivalry I 
ask to be delivered. ° 

The Bible sanctions slavery; and if the Bible, 
then God. What kind of an ideal of Deity has 
that religionist who holds this doctrine? The 
ancients divided their vices, and made one of their 
gods the divinity of each. ‘The advocate of Bible 
slavery takes a system that concentrates in itself 
all crime, and makes Jehovah its patron deity. I 
do wish that slavery would leave us an ideal of 
the Supreme Being that is not polluted with its 
slimy touch, It is said of Goldsmith, as a writer, 
that there was nothing that he did not touch, and 
nothing that he touched that he did not beautify. 
And it ean traly be said of slavery, that there is 
nothing that it does not touch, and nothing that 
it touches thatit does not defile. It has perverted 
the Government, violated the national faith, muz- 
zled the press, debauched the church, corrupted 
Christianity, and seeks to change the glory of the 
invisible God into a Moloch, and transform the 
eternal and loving Father into a patron of cruelty, 
lust, and injustice; and then, with the impudence 
of the strange woman, wipes its mouth and says, 
‘TL have committed no sin!’ I should be ashamed 
of such a God as that. Itis to me utterly in- 
comprehensible, that any one can sincerely be- 
lieve that the Bible sanctions the system of Ameri- 
can slavery; and [ leave that point. 

But this fanaticism goes still further, and arro- 
gates to itself prerogatives which God himself, 
never claimed, and what, be it spoken with rev- | 
erence, the Supreme Being himself cannot do; 
and that is, to make rightand wrong. Before all 
law and above all law, human and Divine, is the 
idea of right and wrong, eternal, indestructible. 
The Omnipotent does not claim the right or power 
io annihilate this distinction 


Admit the fact of in- | 
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| streets of Judea’s proud metropolis. 


| enactment, to obliterate this distinction, and 
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, and 
The Supreme 


Legislator never undertook, by mere arbitrary 


darkness for light, and light for darkness—bivia 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter. His own conduct 
is controlled by His perceptions of what is rich; 
and what is wrong. Human statutes cannot do 
what Divine legislation never attempted to achieve 
Can you, by a congressional enactment, chano, 
the laws that govern the material world? Cay 
you make the Potomac roll back to its Sources 
amid those far off hills; or calm the ocean, when, 


j | moved from its depths, it lifts its crested wayes 
law and the || 


on high, and dashes them in broken spray against 


| the beetling crags? Much less can you annul the 


eternal distinction between rightand wrong. The 
attempt is and must forever remain utterly vain 
and impotent. 

The gentleman from Georgia, the other day 
called our attention to the sublime spectacle cf 
State after State emerging from a territorial eon. 
dition, and wheeling into line as sovereign States 
in this Confederacy. In this process, accordins 
to the gentleman, were united the two principles 
of expansion and popular sovereignty, and the 
gentleman was reminded of that grand chorus 
which an ancient exile heard when there was 
poured upon his ear the voice of many waters, 
and the voice of the thunders, and the voice of the 
Almighty, and the utterance of ocean and thunder 
and of Jehovah was, ‘* Vox populi vox Dei.” Sir, 
I claim that the voice of truth and justice and |ib- 
erty, is the voice of God. When | hear the veice 
of thousands and thousands, and ten times ten 
thousand, swelling upward, like the voice of many 
waters and the voice of mighty thunders and the 
voice of the Almighty, it is that other and better 
sentiment—** Let justice prevail, though the uni- 
verse crumbles.’’? Ay, sir; 1 too heard the voice 
of the people, and it went surging through the 
It swept 
through the portals of Pilate’s judgment hail, 


‘and echoed along its arches, crying, ** Crucify 


him! Crucify him!”? Was * Vor populi vor 
Dei’? then? Did the gent'eman from Georgia hear 
the voice of the Almighty, responsive to the pop- 


| ular will, demanding the crucifixion of his own 


Son? Did their ery of blood have the Divine 
sanction, simply because they had voted it, and 


| because they had a law by which the Man of Naz- 


| doctrine. 


| tiplicity of wives. 


areth must be put to death? 
dogma! 

3ut let us follow this expansion and vor populi 
We already embrace Utah; there the 
voice of the people sanctions and demands a mul- 
Is it the voice of God? We 


What an impious 


| acquire Cuba; and there the voice of the people 





demands the union of Church and State, and for- 
bidsa prayer to be uttered by the open grave of 
a friend who breathed out his soul beyond the 
pale of the Papal Church; and the voice of the 
people is the voice of God! Expansion! We 
sweep onward, and take in Mexico; and in some 
sequestered vale there is a remnant of the old 
Aztec race, with their Teocalli surrounded with 
human skulls. The voice of the people here leads 


| fortha pampered young man—the fairest and best 


of the nation, decorated with flowers—up to the 


| consecrated hill, laying him on the- sacrificial 


stone, and with breast raised, the priest seizes 
the kuife, and drags it craunching through the 
ribs, and tears out the heart, all reeking and 
quivering; and this is the voice of God! , 
But we have taken in the continent, from Es- 
quimaux to Patagonian, and still we must expand. 


| We ride forth on the Pacific wave, and annex 


the Feejee Islands; and the voice of the people 
here is to feast on human flesh; and the voice ot 
the people is the voice of God! Is this an insane 
asylum? Is the Democracy struck with lunacy, 
as well as filled with fanaticism ? 

The slavery Democracy prates and chatters 
about “* negro equality,” “ Black Republicans,” 
and “ nigger-stealing,’’ to use its classie phrase 
and improved orthography. It has, or affects to 
have, a great horror of ** niggers;’’ and any one 
who advocates the principles of human freedom, 
as they were enunciated and laid down in indur- 
ing forms by the fathers of the Republic, is a 
** woolly head,’’ and these same Democrats have 


He himself bows || learned'to speak of them with a peédlidr nasal 
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.wist. Maso contemnere adunco. You would sup- 

ep that these gentlemen, whose olfactories are 

, sensitive and acute, never saw a nigger, unless 

a menagerie. And yet, would you believe it! 
che very first service rendered him on earth is 
jerformed by anigger; as an infant, he draws the 
ilk which makes his flesh and blood and benes 
‘rom the breastof a nigger; looks up in her face 
and smiles, and calls her by the endearing name | 
of *mammy.’ 

(Incipe parve puer. Cognoscere risu matrem.) 


and begs, perhaps, in piteous tones, for the priv- 
jege of carrying **mammy’”’ to the Territories; 
ie ig undressed and put to bed by a nigger, and 
nesties, during the slumbers of infancy, in the 
bosom of a nigger; he is washed, dressed, and 
taken to the table, by a nigger, to eat food pre- 
nared by a nigger; he is led to and from school 
bya nigger; every service that childhood demands 
is performed by a nigger, except that of chastise- 
ment, which, from the absence of good manners 
in many cases, it is to be feared is not performed 
at all. When down appears on his lip, the ton- 
sorial service is performed by a nigger; and when 
he reaches manhood, he invades the nigger quar- 
ters to place himself in the endearing relation of 
paternity to half-niggers. Finally, if he should 
be ambitious, it may occur that he will come to 
Congress to represent a constituency, three fifths 
of whom are niggers, and talk about ** Black Re- 
publicans,’? **amalgamation,”’ ** nigger equal- 
ity,” “nigger stealing,’’ and the offensive odor. 
of niggerism. 

linsist upon it, we have had enough of this 
tomfoolery. Let members from the slave States 
treat us with the courtesy due from one gentle- 
man to another, and they will receive the same 
in return. But ull then, if God pleases, they 
shall have a Roland for an Oliver. I call gentle- 
men to witness, that during all last session, I en- 
dured this kind of abuse. Scurrilous letters were 
read from the Clerk’s desk, and I held my peace. 
Again- this session, old Mose is exhamed, and 
served up in a Democratic re-hash. And who is 
this old Mose, that is to form the pabulum of an 
interesting chapter, when some Democratic his- 
torian shall give us the history of the United 
States? A poor, old, septuagenarian negro, whom | 
never saw, and of whom I never heard tijl he came 
tom? door, free by the admission of the black- 
guard who had owned him. I gave hima meal 
of victuals; he remained a few hours till the cars 
came, when I secured the payment of his passage 
to Chicago, and he went on his way rejoicing, 
like the Ethiopian of old. By the way, ought 
there not to be an ecumenical council of the Dem- 
ocratic church, to get out an ex purgatgg edition 
of the Bible? What a scandalous thing, that 
Philip should ride with the Ethiopian! It is 
asked why I did not state these facts before. 1 
answer, ! will not hold myself bound to explain 
every ebullition of blackguardism, either in or out 
of Congress. Whena boy, I used to strike back at 


every dog that barked at me as | rode along the | 
highways; but I have ceased doing so, long since, 


and let them bite the iron that encircles the wheel. 

And now, what about this negro equality of 
which we hear so much,in and out of Congress? 
It is claimed by the Democrats of to-day, that 
Jefferson has uttered an untruth in the declara- 
tion of principles which underlie our Govern- 


ment. I still abide by the Democracy of Jeffer- | 


son, and avow my belief that all men are created 
equal. Equal how? Not in physical strength; 
not in symmetry of form and proportion; not in 
gracefulness of motion, or loveliness of feature; 
notin mental endowment, moral susceptibility, 


and emotional power; not socially equal; not of |, 


necessity politically equal—not this, but every 
human being equally entitled to his life, his lib- 
erty, and the fruit of his toil. The Democratic 
party deny this fundamental doctrine of our Gov- 
ernment, and say that there is a certain class of 
human beings who have no rights. If you ma- 
liciously kill them, it is no murder; if you take 
away their liberty, it is no crime; if you deprive 
them of their earnings, it is no theft. No rights 


which another is bound to regard? Was there 
ever so much diabolism compressed into one sen- | 


tence? 
Why do the Democrats come to us with their 
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complaints about the negroes? I, for one, feel no 
responsibility in the matter. I did not create them 
—was not consulted. Now, if there is any one 
dissatisfied with the fact that there is a whole race 
of human beings with the rights of human beings, 
created with a skin not colored like our own, let 
him go mouth to the heavens, and mutter his blas- 
phemies in the ear of the God that made usall. Tell 
Him that he had ne business to make human 
beings with a black skin. I repeat, 1 feel no re- 
sponsibility for this fact. But inasmuch as it has 
pleased God to make them human beings, I am 
bound to regard them as such. Instead of chat- 
tering your giwberish in my ear about negro equal- 
ity, go look the Son of God in the face aoe re- 
proach him with favoring negro equality because 
he poured out his blood for the most abject and 
despised of the human family. Go settle this 
matter with the God who created, and the Christ 
who redeemed. 

‘*He that despiseth the poor, reproacheth his 
Maker.’’ 

A single word as to this charge of negro steal- 
ing. I suppose I have aright to speak on this 
subject, having been made the object of this alle- 
gation. So faras any personal abuse is concerned, 
it may go for what it is worth. Ifthe object isto 
ascertain whether I assist fugitive slaves who 
come to my door and ask it, the matter is easily 
disposed of. I march rightup to the confessional, 
and say, Ido. I recollect the case of a young 
woman, who came to my house, who had nota 
single trace of African descent either in feature or 
complexion. According to her own story, she 
was betrothed to a man of her race, though not 
of her color, and was, before her marriage, sold 
to a libertine from the South, she being in St. 
Louis. She escaped, and, in her flight from a 
life of infamy, and a fate worse than death, she 
came and implored aid? Was I to refyse it? Was 
| to bewray the wanderer. Was I to detain her, 
and give her up a prey tothe incarnate fiend who 
had selected her as a victim to offer up on the altar 
of sensualism? 

Who would doit? I would not, did not. No 
human being, black or white, bond or free, na- 
tive or foreign, infidel or Christian, ever came to 
my door and asked for food and shelter, in the 
name of a common humanity, or of a pitying 
Christ, who did not receive it. This Il have done. 
This I mean to do, as long as God lets me live. 
I shall never ‘* bewray him that wandereth.”’ I 
shall never become a slave-catcher. Any one 
who chooses may transform himself into a blood- 
hound—snuff and scent and howl along the track 
of the fugitive—loll out his tongue, and lap up 
the dirty water that stands in muddy pools by 
the way side—overtake the rifle-Scarred and lash- 
excoriated slave, (a mother, it may be, with her 
infant, the love of whom has nerved her for the 
flight,) thrust his canine teeth into the quivering 
flesh, brace out his fore feet, and hold the cap- 
tive till the kidnapper comes, with fetters and 
handcuffs, to load down ankles and wrist, and 
then receive, as a reward of this brutism, a pat 
on the head from the slave-catcher, and the plaudit, 
‘* Good dog, Bose.” 

Sir, I never will do this. I never will degrade 
my manhood, and stifle the sympathies of human 
nature. Itis an insult toclaim it. 1 wish I had 
nothing worse to meet at the judgment day than 
that. I would not have the guilt of causing that 
wail of man’s despair, or that wild shriek of 
woman’s agony, as the one or the other is cap- 
tured, for all the diadems of all the stars in 
heaven. 

Is it desired to call attention to this fact? Pro- 
‘claim it, then, upon the house-tops; write it on 
every leaf that trembles in the forest; make it blaze 
|| from the sun at high noon, and shine forth in the 
|| milder radiance of every star that bedecks the 
|| firmament of God; let it echo through all the 
| arches of heaven, and reverberate and bellow 
/along all the deep gorges of hell, where slave- 
| catchers will be very likely to hear it. Owen 
|| Lovesoy lives at Princeton, Illinois, three quar- 
ters of a mile east of the village; and he aids every 
| fugitive that comes to his door and asks it. Thou 
invisible demon of slavery, dost thou think to 
cross my humble threshold, and forbid me to give 
|| bread to the hungry and shelter to the houseless! 
|| | BID You DEFIANCE IN THE NAME OP My Gop! 
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SPEECH OF HON. L.Q. C. LAMAR, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THe Elouse or Representatives, 
February 21, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole oa the 
state of the Union, 


Mr. LAMAR said: 

Mr. Cuainman: A question of vital importance 
and practical legislation is upon us; growing 
every day in the imperious urgency of its de- 
mand for solution, and involving not alone the 
honor of the Government, but its very means of 
continued operation. Theories of taxation have 
been discussed; schemes of protection or encour- 
agement to favored interests have been pressed 
upon the attention of Congress; and yet the action 
of this House, upon the great question of equal- 
izing the means and expenditures of Government, 
is not unlike the motion of that sluggish, over- 
grown insect, which moves its thousand legs and 
arms at different times and in different directions, 
but is incapable of one single, powerful, onward 
impulse. The estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury contemplate a deficiency, on the Ist of 
July, 1860, of nearly eight million dollars. That 
it is the duty of Congress to make provision, 
before the termination of its present session, to 
meet this deficiency, no one denies. How shalt 
this be done? By a lean? by the issue of Treas- 
ury notes? or by the revision of the tariff? And 
if by the latter, upon what principle shall this 
revision be effected ? 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Sranron] pro- 
posed, in his speech the other day, to meet this 
difficulty by repealing the existing tariff, and sub- 
stituting in its stead a system of specific duties, 
in the adjustment of the details of which there 
shall be discriminations for what he calls protec- 
tion to certain classes of American industry. In 
the course of his remarks he undertook to excite 
some merriment at the expense of the Adminis- 
tration, on account of the difference of opinion 
existing between the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Sir, this difference is open and 
public. It shows that there is no affectation of 
harmony without, and concealed hostilities with- 
in, 

I have never been a strong believer in that arbi- 


|| trary doctrine that has obtained of late years 


in theory, though never enforced in practice, re- 

uiring a Cabinet to be a unit upon all questions. 
NVhatever may be its other merits, it certainly 
has not the authority of the earlier Administra- 
tions. Similar differences of opinion, and upon 
the same subject, characterized the administration 
of him who was “‘ first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymeme”’ 

Sir, if this difference of opinion, @ither at this 
time or at any future time, shall embarrass the 
President or his Administration, the candor and 
frankness which mark his character afford the 
most satisfactory assurance that he will be the 
first to communicate that fact to the Secretary; 
and the fidelity to principle which has hitherto 
distinguished the career of that Secretary, fur- 
nishes to the country ample guarantee that an in- 
timation alone will be sufficient to relieve the 
President and his administration frem such em- 
barrassments. 

The gentleman asserts, with great confidence, 
‘*that no party in the country has ever commit- 
ted itself against discrimination for protection.’’ 
Upon another occasion, when seeking to escape 
the irresistible deductions of the able and eloquent 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jackson,] in re- 
lation to the aims and purposes of the Black Re- 
publican party, the gentleman from Ohio insisted 
that their published platform was the only au- 
thentic exposition of their principles and pur- 
poses. Now, sir, if he will only determine the 
doctrines and tenets of the Democracy by the test 
which he claims for his own purty, he will be 
constrained to admit that the Democratic party 
is committed against the doctrine of protection, 
whether for protection’s sake, or in the form of 
discriminations. 

The doctrines, purposes, and arguments, set 
forth in the speech of the gentleman of Ohio, 
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emanating asit does from one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the Opposition, in my opinion 
demand thorough examination and exposure. 

As my object is the development of truth, and 
not a mere triamphant reply in debate, I shall 
state the arguments of the gentleman in the very 
language in which he presented them. 

In discussing the relative merits of specific and 
ad valorem duties, the gentleman says: 


* In levying duties for revenue, one of the leading objects 
to be obtained is stability—uniformity in the amount of rev 
enue to be derived from them. And itts especially desi 
rable to guard, as far as possible, against the fluctuations of 
trade and commerce; to avoid the accumulation of a sur 
plus in times of general prosperity and great commercial 
activity, or a deficiency in times of depression and stagna 
tion in trade and commerce. 

“But no invention could be devised better calculated to 
aggravate these very evils, than ad valorem duties. When 
times are prosperous, and trade and commerce flourishing, 
the quantt(y of imports is always greatest, and the prices 
highest. Hence the revenues are increased by the increase 
of the price, as well as the quantity of imports. So,on the 
other hand, when trade and commerce are depressed, the 
revenue is diminished by the falling off in the amount of 
imports, as Well asthe reduction of the amount of duties 
upon what is imported.”’ 


If, by uniformity of revenue, the gentleman 
means a certain invariable amount to be collected 
each year, undisturbed by the fluctuations of trade 
and the mutations of commerce, he will find that 
this ‘leading object’’can never be accomplished by 
any system of import duties, whether ad valorem 


or specific. And, if he makes it a ** controlling 


idea,’’ he must be driven te the system advocated | 


by my friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Borce,] 
direct taxation; for, sir, there is no provision pos- 
sible, in any system of indirect taxation, which 
can guard against the reduction of price and the 
falling off of imports at the same time. 

The decrease In the importation of dutiable ar- 
ticles in 1858 was almost equal, in proportion, to 
the depreciations in value of those which were 
imported, 
How could specific duties supply such a reduc- 
I state this fact 
merely for the purpose of showing how utterly 
visionary is the gentleman’sideaabout a uniform 
and stable revenue. 


tion in the sources of revenue? 


Ido not claim that the revenues would have 
diminished last year to the same extent under a 
specific tariff. | am not controverting the fact 
upon which he bases his argument against our 
present aystem. It is undeniably true that an ad 
valoremduty—thatis, a duty in proportion to value 
—will vary with the price of the article on which 
itis imposed, paying more when the price of the 
article is enhanced, and paying less when the 
price of the article is reduced. It is equally true 
that a specific duty—that is, a fixed sum laid by 
the weight or measure, irrespective of value or 
quality—will not rise or fall with the changing 
price of the article upon which it is levied. 

Thus, su e the duty to be twenty per cent. 
upon a certamM article of cloth: when the price 
of that article is one dollar, the duty will be | 
twenty cenis. If the price of the cloth falls to 
fifty cents, the duty ts reduced to ten cents. 

On the other hand,a specifieduty of twenty cents 
per yard will, of course, bring in that amount, 
whether the price be one dollar or fifty cents. In 
the latter case, however, it becomes a duty of 
forty per cent. on the article so taxed. 

But that which the gentleman makes an objec- 
tion to the ad valorem system constitutes, in my 
judgment, the feature most to be commended. He 
does not pretend that ad valorem duties are inade- 
quate to supply the revenues of the countfy for | 
a long series of years. Atthe end of ten years, for 
instance, the amount of revenues brought in by | 
an ad valorem tariff will be, confessedly, equal | 


It could not be less than $80,000,000. | 


to that brought in by a specific tariff. But the || 


objection of the gentleman is, that the ad valorem | 
system fluctuates with the fluctuations of trade; 


that ina year of prosperity, when importations || 


are large, and prices are high, the Treasury, un- | 
der its operation, is embarrassed with a surplus; | 
and that, in a year of adversity, when importa- | 
tions are small and prices are low, the Govern- 
ment is embarrassed with a deficiency, and com- 
pelled to resort to loans to carry on its operations. | 
I differ with the gentleman as to what consti- 
tutes a uniform and stable revenue system. A 
system which, for a long series of years, will pro- 
duee, in the averaze, an amount sufficient to de- | 


| tleman: 
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fray all the expenses of Government, preserves 
all the essential requisities of uniformity and sta- 
bility. If, in the accomplishment of this lead- | 
ing object, its principles are so fixed as to gather 
in the greatest amount of revenue in seasons of 
prosperity, when the resources of the people | 
are abundant, and their capacity to bear taxation 
is greatest; and, on the other hand, lightens the | 


burdens of taxation and gathers diminished rev- || 


enues in periods of pecuniary distress, when the 
people are unable to buy imported goods either 
in large quantities, or at high prices, it is the 
more to be commended as a wise, salutary, and 
benign system of taxation. 

The effect of ad valorem duties is to make the 
revenue system of the Government sustain, to the 
material condition of the people, the same relation 
which the Government itself sustains to the po- 
litical opinions of the people; and as the latter 
represents in its action the people’s sentiment and 
judgment, so does the former, become, under ad 
valorem duties, the faithful mirror which reflects 
the people’s wants and necessities. 

The Government is thus forced to husband its 
resources and curtail its expenditures, just as the 
people, from whom its supplies come, are com- 
pelled to economize their means and to contract 
their expenses. Such a system loses nothing by 
a comparison with that rigorous and inexorable 
policy which the gentleman and his party are now 
seeking to fasten upon the country; a system 
which makes Government neglect to increase its 
siores in times of prosperity, but throws addi- 
tional burdens upon the people in a period of pe- 
cuniary distress, when bankruptcy and ruin are | 
sweeping like a simoon through the country. To 
show that such is the true character of the policy 
which the gentleman is seeking to introduce, [ 
will take the illustration submitted by himself: 

“To see how’ it operates, take the article of rolled iron 
imported from England into the United States in 1852 and 
1853. In 1852 we imported $5,060,036 ewt., at $7,300,016, 
or 31 44 perewrt. In 1853 we imported 7,262,558 ewt., at 
$14,522,186, or $2 per ewt. Under the tariff of 1846 this iron 
paid a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem, making an aggre 
gate of $2,199,064, of duties paid in 1852; and $4,356,655 
in 1853, upon these importations. 

* But it will be seen that in 1852, when the iron cost | 
$l 44 per ewt., the duty, at thirty per cent., amounted to 
forty-three and one fifth cents ; while in 1853, when it cost 
two dollars per ewt., the duty was sixty cents per cwt. 

** A specifie duty of fifty cents per ewt. would, at these 
prices, have been about equal toan ed valorem duty of thirty 
percent. Now, if we had had a specific duty of fifty cents | 
per ewt, in 1852, when the importation was sinall, we should 
have added $344,082 to the revenue for that year; and in 


1853, when the importation was excessive, we should have 
reduced tt $725,376.” 


I want no better illustration of the operations 
of that odious system, now proposed by the op- 


ponents of the Democratic party, than the one T || 


have just quoted. To show its practical work- 
ings, the gentleman has selected the article of 
iron, an article of the greatest and most univer- | 
sal use, more essential than even tea or coffeear 
sugar to all classes. [t has been wisely said to 
be the great civilizer, and, in the extent of its use, 
is certainly the surest evidence of civilization. 


Upon this all-important article, so indispensable || 


to the working classes; used alike by farmers, me- |, 
chanics, and artizans; by every man who wields 

a hammer or delves the earth or plows the soil; | 
by every wife who prepares the frugal meal for 
the household; upon this article, the gentleman || 
would increase the burdens of taxation, in hard 
times, when money is scarce, prices low, and im- | 
ports small. And he a of the present 
ad valorem tariff, because it lightened the burdens 
of taxation upon this article during a period of || 
adversity and embarrassment, so as to diminish || 
the revenues of the Government to the amount 
of nearly two million dollars! The fact that it 
more than makes up this amount ina year of || 
abundance and prosperity, renders it still more 
obnoxious to the censures of the gentleman and 
his political associates. 


I proceed to the second illustration of the gen- 


| 
} 
| 


“Take the importation of brown sugar for the years end- 
ing June 30, 1857, and June 30, 1858 ; and we find that there 
was imported, in 1857, 774,931,815 pounds, which cost 
$12,604,694, being five and a half cents per pound, which 
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paid a duty of thirty per cent.; making $12,784,381 of duties 
paid into the Treasury. 

“In 1858, the import of the same article was 517,228,624 {| 
pounds, which cost $23,317,435, being four and a half cents |! 
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per pound ; upon which, at thirty per cent.. the sw 

amount to $6,995,230." 4. pe Past = me 
“In 1857, therefore, there was ten per cent. 

lected than would have been under a specific uty eq 
to the mean rate for the two years. Ten per cent. — 
$63,876 ,003is $6,387,600,which would leave but $57,488. 4m, 
and to that extent relieve the Treasury of the surplus 7 h 
which it was burdened. In 185&, there was ten per nhac 
less collected than there would have been by a specific _ 
at the mean rates, which would amount to $4,178.96]. and 
would have swelled the revenue from customs to the su 
of $45,968,580.” — 


hOre col. 


| Iam willing that the merits of the two systems 
may rest upon this single article. To test his 
principle, the gentleman has selected an article of 
almost universal consumption. | hazard nothino 
in saying that it is used by every man, woman, 
and child, in my district. I presume it is used by 
every man, woman, and child, in the gentleman's 
district. According to the estimate of his col. 
league, [Mr. Cox,] in his able speech on the ac. 
quisition of Cuba, the State of Ohio has paid 
$6,000,000 into the Treasury, in the form of du- 

ties on sugar, since 1847. pret the gentle. 
man’s constituents paid their prernneee part 
of this vast amount; for it is the only article of 
luxury used by the toiling millions of this coun- 
try, and it has become an article of prime neces. 

| sity in the nursery and the sick-room. 

The system which the gentleman and his party 
are seeking to establish would, according to his 

/own argument, just quoted, have increased the 
taxes upon brown sugar, amounting in the agegre- 
gate to $4,178,961 in a year of unparalleled ad- 
versity, when bankruptcy and impoverishment 

| brooded like night*6ver the country, and when 
thousands upon thousands were struggling against 
an adverse current to save themselves and fami- 
lies from abject poverty and want. 

Sir, what a contrast does the gentleman’s pol- 
icy present to the lofty patriotism and enlarged 
statesmanship exhibited in the speech of his col- 
league, [Mr. Cox,] on territorialexpansion. His 
colleague enters into a calculation to show how 
much his constituents have paid, and are now pay- 
ing, upon sugar; and one of the grounds ‘upon 
which he advocates the acquisition of Cuba is, 
that it brings to the very door of his people this 


j article, and the other tropical productions, at 


prices cheaper than they are now furnished to 
them. But the gentleman to whom I am now re- 
plying, urged on bya reckless spirit of fanaticism 
against his brethren of the South, seeks not only 
to exclude from our limits this fair and teeming 
island, but would, by a harsh griping system of 
revenue, tax his constituents heavily upon such 
articles of necessity as iron and sugar; ay, sir, 
and increase the tax in the inverse ratio of the 
people’s capacity to bear them. And for what? 
To bring ia more revenue? No, sir; he cannot 
say that his system will produce more revenue, 
in a series of years, than the ad valorem. He can- 
not deny that this latter system, by operating 
lightly upon the people in hard times and heavily 
in prosperous times, supplies the deficiencies of 
one year with the surpluses of another. Why 
such a difference in political sentiment and action, 
between two gentlemen, representing the same 
people and similar interests? Mere peculiarities 
o€ individual organization will not explain such a 
political phenomenon. It shows that the antag- 
onistic principles of the two parties to which they 
belong, have struck their roots deeply in the 
national mind, and still exist in undiminished 
vitality. 

I shall show, before I conclude, that this effort 
to reéstablish specific duties, has for its object 
neither an increase or uniformity of revenue. 

Sir, if the consumers could only pay the duty 
on sugar with their products, directly to the cus- 
tom-house officer, they would realize how partial 
and unjyst is this system of specific duties. Sup- 
pose wheat to be worth one dollar a bushel, and 
sugar to be worth ten cents per pound: then ten 
bushels of wheat would buy one hundred pounds 
of sugar, free of duty. But say a duty of twenty 
per cent. is placed upon sugar: that would be 
two dollars off on the one hundred pounds, and 
the wheat grower could get but eighty pounds of 


| sugar for his ten bushels. Now, sir, if hard umes 


should come, and wheat should fall to fifty cents 
per bushel and sugar to five cents per pound, the 
twent r cent. ad valorem duty would be only 
one dollar per hundred weight, and the wheat 
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-rower would still get his eighty pounds of sugar 
‘or his ten bushels of wheat. Now, instead of 
-» ad valorem duty of twenty per cent., let there 
be an equivalent specific duty of two cents on the 
round of sugar. ‘Then, when wheat falls to fifty 
‘ents and sugar to five cents, the specific tax of 
rwo cents continues to be two dollars per hundred 
weight of sugar, and under its operation the wheat 
rower will get only sixty pounds of sugar, when, 
~yder the ad valorem tariff, he would have got 
eighty pounds. That is, the consumer loses 
twenty pounds of sugar by the mere substitution 
of a specifle for an ad valoremduty. In addition | 
io the twenty per cent. that he had to pay under 
an ad valorem tariff, he must pay twenty per cent. 
as a bounty to the sugar manufacturer. And right 
here is the great merit of ad valorem duties; they 
are honest and fair; they impose no greater bur- 
den than they seem to impose. They are dem- 
ocratic also, falling upon every rank and class of 
society equally, and making each pay according 
to the value of the article which he purchases. 
‘The system is based upon equality—*‘ equality of 
benefits and equality of burdens.’’? Hence, sir, 
in those States in which the Democratic party is 
in the ascendant, the ad valorem principle is gen- 
erally observed in their taxation. 

3ut I said that 1 would show the object of this 
war upon ad valorem duties. To do this, I have 
only to refer to the speech of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Monrcomery,] who has just 
taken his seat. Indeed, all the advocates of spe- 
cific duties declare their object to be ‘‘a little more 
protection.’? I quote again the gentleman from 
Ohio: 

“ The tariff of 1857 is a sliding scale against uniformity 
inthe revenue, as well as against protection.”’ ' * 
. . ** Let meillustrate for a moment its operation on 
our manufactures. Suppose railroad iron may be manu- 
factured in Birmingham, England, and brought to New 
York, at forty dollars per ton, and that it may be manufac- 
ured in Pennsylvania at fifty dollars per ton: by a duty of 
twenty-five per cent., which is equal to ten dollars per ton, 
you put the foreign and domestic manufacturer upon an 
equal footing, and enable them to go into the American 
market in competition, so long as the cost of production re- 
mains the same. Butil the toreign cost should be raised to 
forty-five dollars, the duty goes up to $11 25, when the do- 
mestic manufacturer only needs a duiy of five dollars per 
ton to afford him adequate protection. But suppose the 
cost of the foreign article goes down to thirty-five dollars : 
the duty goes down to $8 75, and it can be sold, after pay- 
ing the duty, at $43 75; and consequently the American 
manufacturer is driven from the market. When he has the 
least need of protection, the duty is the highest; and when 
he has most need of it, the duty is the lowest.” 

Ad valorem duties fail to afford protection to the 
manufactuger of iron when it is most needed! 
Hine ille tiles ! Why, sir, is not that ca- 
lamity common to all classes, which makes the 
manufacturer ‘* need protection??? And what 
right have these manufacturers, through their rep- 
resentatives, to demand of this Government any || 
advantage over the grain growers of the West, or 
the cotton planters of the South, or the merchants 
and the mechanics and the farmers of the whole 
country, who suffer equally with them from a 
decline of prices? He seems to think that the 
Government is bound to tax all other classes for 
the benefit of the manufacturers; and that that 
system of taxation shall be so fixed as to be heavi- 
est when those other classes are least able to bear it. 
His whole theory is wrong. There is, sir, tio 
sliding scale’? in an ad valorem tariff, either 
against protection or against revenue. A duty of 
twenty per cent. is the same, whether the price 
be high or low. ‘Twenty per cent on $100 worth 
of iron is $20, whether the price on iron be $50 
or $30 per ton. But you do have “a sliding 
scale”? in your specific system, with a vengeance. 
Suppose, again, that a bushe! of wheat, in the 
year of abundance, to which the gentleman has 
referred, was worth $1, and that iron was worth 
$50 perton, the duty being twenty percent., which 
is equal to $10 per ton: in that case, sixty bush- 
els of wheat would buy a ton of iron. But sup- 
pose a revulsion comes upon the country, bringing 
wheat down to fifty cents a bushel, and iron to 
$25 a ton: the duty is $5; so thay sixty bushels of 
wheat will still buy a ton of iron. But make this 
duty a specific one of $10 a ton; and when wheat 
falls to ‘ifty cents a bushel and iron to $25 a ton, 
the specific duty remaining at $10, iron will be 
worth $35 a ton; so that when the wheat-grower | 
is suffering most, and is least able to make his 
purchases, it will require seventy bushels, instead | 
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of sixty, to purchase the same amount of iron. 
In other words, in addition to the ten per cent, 
which he paid under the ad valorem tariff, he will 


be compelled to pay ten bushels more of wheatas 


a bounty to the iron manufacturer. 

Thus it is, sir, that, in a period of general 
distress and suffering, a specific duty, which pur- 

orts to be a duty of twenty per cent., becomes, 
in reality, a duty of forty per cent. In the gen- 
tleman’s view, this is all fair and just and right; 
because there has been a decline in prices, and 
the manufacturer is suffering with hard times. 
3ut mechanics, farmers, merchants, and all other 
classes of society, must not only suffer from the 
hard times, but they must also suffer under the 
superadded load of increased Governments taxa- 
tion for the protection of the manufacturer. Sir, 
the planter of the South suffers from a revul- 
sion and needs protection during such a period, 
than the manufacturerof the North. Ata period 
like the one stated, he is compelled to furnish his 
laborers with comfortable homes, liberal supplies 
of food and raiment, and medical attendance to 
those that are sick. But the manufacturer, the 
instant he feels the pressure upon him, can dis- 
miss his operatives; turn them out, without food, 
or raiment, or shelter from the pitiless storm, so 
far as he is concerned. He can suspend his busi- 
ness until a time when his profits will reach their 


| former prodigious figure. 


Now, sir, suppose the policy reversed. Sup- 
pose the agriculturists of my State, when cotton 
fails from fourteen to eight cents, and the wheat 
and wool growers of the West, when their pro- 


| ductions fallin like proportion, should claim from | 


the other classes, and especially from the manu- 
facturing class, a bounty sufficient to make up 
the deficit: what a yelland howl of rage would 
we hear coming from that quarter now so clamor- 
ous for plunder! And this reminds me of a re- 
mark which I once heard made, characterizing 
these two interests. It was, that the agricultural 
interest was like a flock of sheep, which may be 
shorn of its fleece without evincing the least re- 
sistance, or giving forth the faintest bleat of dis- 
tress; and that the manufacturing class was like a 
drove of hogs; you cannot pull the bristles of a 
single one without throwing the whole herd into 
commotion. 


Mr. Chairman, imagine, if you can, the dis- | 


astrous effects of this system of specifics and pro- 


| tection incorporated into the direct taxation of a 


State. Suppose that a specific tax was imposed 
on land, so that the most valuable city lot should 
pay no more than a sterile field, worth but five 
dollars per acre: a certain sum on houses, so that 
the palatial residence of a rich nabob should pay 


| no more than the rude hamlet of the humble day- 


laborer. Now, add to this the protective feature. 
Let a farmer, who has made his crop of wheat, 
say to himself: ‘* 1 will buy cloth with this sack 
of wheat for my children’s clothes.’’ He goes to 
the manufacturer, who offers him fifteen yards of 
cloth for his sack of wheat. A manufacturer from 
another country, says: ** 1 will sell you twenty 
yards of cloth for your wheat, because we can 
afford to weave cloth cheaper than they can here.”’ 
‘The farmer is ready to close the trade, when the 
tax-gatherer approaches, and says: ‘*You may 
buy the fifteen yards of the home manufacturer; 
bat if you buy of this other, you must forfeit 
to me six yards of your cloth.’’ He would ex- 
claim: ** Why should not my little ones have 
what the hard-earned prodwét of my labor brings 
them?’’ The reply would be: ‘* We wish to pro- 
tect our home manufacturer from foreign compe- 
tition.’”’ 

Sir, if such a system was enforced in the dis- 
trict of the gentleman from Ohio, a consuming 
flame of indignation would spread over the entire 
country. ‘The principle isthe same. The gen- 
| tleman is advocating a system of spoliation upon 
his neighbors, for the benefit of the tron manu- 
facturer of Pennsylvania and the sugar planter of 


features could only be exposed, through the vail 
| with which it is attempted to conceal them, the 
| condemnation of his people would fall.upon him 
like the scathing lightning of heaven. The direct 
tendency of the system, its inevitable effect, and 
its avowed object, is to convert this Government 
into a vast insurance company, for the purpose 
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Louisiana. If it were not disguised, if its hideous | 








of insuring not the property, but the profits and 
the income of the manufacturers, at the expense 
of every other class of society. For every scheme 
hitherto adopted to increase, by positive legisla- 
tion, the profits of certain favored branches of 
American capital, without, to that very extent, 
injuring the other less favored branches, has 
proved as fruitiess and unavaiiing as the attempts 
of the daughters of Danaus to draw water with 
perforated buckets. 

I proceed to notice the objections urged by the 
gentleman from Ohio, to ad valorem duties. The 
gentleman says: 

“But there is another evil which attends ad valorem 
duties that is more disastrous to the revenue, as well as to 
domestic producers, than the one to which I have alluded. 
That is, the frauds that are practiced by undervaluation at 
our custom-houses.”’ 

Now, sir, I shall not repeat the argument show- 
ing that specific duties are subject to the same 
embarrassment, and that itis just as easy to prac- 
tice fraud upon the Government in relation to the 
quantity as to the quality of imported goods. I 
propose to examine some of the cases cited by 
him, to show the existence of those gross frauds 

practiced by undervaluation at ourcustom-houses. 
| quote from the gentleman’s speech: 

“ The United States reports on commerce and navigation 
for 1853-54-55, show an import of 438,650 tons of guano, at 
an aggregate value of $1,248,587, or about $325 per ton, 
while the lowest price paid at the Chincha Islands is from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per ton.’’ 

This certainly discloses a most appaling dis- 
varity between the price as shown by our custom- 
as returns, and the price which the gentleman 
says the article setealiy bears at the Chincha 
Islands. r 

If the gentleman can show that this discrepancy 
grows out of ad valorem duties, it will be perhaps 
a conclusive proof of his proposition. But, sir, 
there is one fact which makes this very example 
scatter to the winds all of his arguments based 
upon the difference between the amount of articles 
imported into this country as shown by our cus- 
tom-house returns, and the amount as shown by 
foreign custom-house returns. Sir, guano is en- 
tirely free of duty. The difference of the price, as 
reported here, from what it bears at the Chincha 
Islands, if there be any difference, is brought 
about by causes totally disconnected with tariff 
operations, either ad valorem or specific. What 
these causes are, it is needless to discuss here. 
The article of guano is the only one which the 
gentleman has selected that bears a specific price; 
all the others are reported at an average price. 

This vast falling off in the reported price of an 
article having no duty upon it at all, shows that, 
if it had been imported subject to duty, and there 
had been a necessity for an appraisement, under 
oath (and under heavy penalties) by the custom- 
house officers, the result would have been dif- 
ferent and the disparity not so great. 

I quote again from the gentleman: 

* Tables are given, in the Commercial Relations, of im- 
ports from various countries, according to our custom-house 
returns and the custom house returns of the countries from 
which they come, and, in every instance, the amount shown 
by the foreign custom-house returns greatly exceeds the 
amount shown by ours.’ 

Sir, I am astonished that a gentleman usually 
so accurate, should have ventured an assertion 
so incautious and erroneous. Why, sir, the doc- 
ument from which the gentleman quotes, shows 
that the exports from Great Britain to this coun- 
try, as stated in their tables, fall far below our 
imports from Great Britain, as exhibited in our 
tables. By examining the statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, sent to this House, ex- 
hibiting the value of iron and manufacturers of 
iron imported into this country from Great Brit- 
ain, it will be seen thatthe amount, as set forth 
in our custom-house returns, exceeds very consid- 
erably the amount as shown by the British cus- 
tom-house returns. How can the gentleman re- 
concile this fact with his unqualified assertion 
that, ‘* in évery instance, the amount shown by the 
foreign custom-house returns exceeds the amount 
shown by ours?’? Why did the gentleman omit 
to mention iron and iron manufactures? That is 


_the very interest which is clamoring for protec- 


tion. 

Mr. STANTON. Our custom-house returns 
do not show the quantity of every description of 
iron. They only show the quantity of some 
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Hence it is 
the 


sorte. impossible to make the com- 


parison as to average value of the manufac- 
tures of tron. 

Mr. LAMAR. The gentleman says that our 
custom-house returns do not show the quantily of 
tron. That does not relieve him. Weare not dis- 
cussing the question of quantity, but the value of 
imports. And the gentleman charges undervalua- 
tion at our custom-house returns, by which the 
revenue is defrauded. Ishow that the aggregate 
value of iron imported into our country from Great 
Britain is greater, according to our custom-house 
returns, than it is according to her custom-house 
returns 

Mr. STANTON. I found the custom-house 
returns, as to value—aggregate value—wholly un- 
reliable. I based my calculations upon a com- 
ison of the value per ton, per gallon, or what- 

veritmay be. Aggregates are unreliable; but 
when you find an article is imported at so much 
per ton, and so much per gallon, and you find the 
same ayicie is valued at so much per ton, and so 
much per gallon, it furnishes a ground of com- 
parison; and it is the only ground I rely upon. 

Mr. LAMAR. Why are the returns of our 
custom-houses as to aggregate value more unreli- 
able than as to average value? There can be nq 
reason for it; and it is an assumption of the gen- 
tleman’s. If the aggregate value of the article, 
as shown by our custom-house returns, exceeds 
that stated in the foreign custom-house returns, 
the question of undervaluation on that article is 
put to rest; and there is no necessity for an ex- 
amimation into the average value per ton, or per 
gallon. 

But, 1 will bring to the attention of the gentle- 
man, before | sit down, a case which will silence 
him upon this poimt. But first, let me take the 
next illustration which he has recited; 


“It shows that, according to the English custom-house 
returns, we imported from England,in the years 1853-54-55 


SO aud 1857, 115.276 guns, at S8 05 each. amounting to 
S028 394 OA According to our custom house returns, we 
imported for the same years 35,580 guns, at $5 9 each, 


amounting to 213,088, showing an undervaluation on the 
guns, according to our custom-house returns, of $73,650 60. 
By the tariff of 1846, which was then in foree, they were 
chargeable with a duty of thirty per cent., making a loss to 
the revenue on this single article of 822,095 1a.’ 

It is true that there is here a considerable re- 
duction in the average value of this article of 
guns. But, sir, does it follow that this result is to 
be attributed to the ad valorem tariff on guns? 

Why, sir, the falling off in the number of guns 
is much greater than the depreciation of value per 
run. Elow do you account for that? 

The falling off in the number of guns, which the 
gentleman does aot pretend grows out of the ad 
valorem principle, is as 115,276 to 35,580, while 
the reduction in value was as $8 05 as to $5 98. 

This reduced number of guus imported, accord- 
ing to our custom-house returns, proves conclu- 

ively that there is some other cause than taxa- 
tion; certainly some other cause than ad valorem 
taxation, which produces such variances. 

But, sir, let us proceed to the next example of 
the gentleman 

"Phe French custom-house returns aiso show that, for 
the wears TR5a, 1854, and 1855, there was exported from 

we tothe United States, 3,393,130 gallons of distilled 
hquors, Valued at the French custom-house at $5,883,559, 
ww &l 70 oo. gallon 

‘Phe United States custom- house returns show that, for 
the same years, we imported from France 6,911,124 gal 
= of distiled liquors, valued at our custom-)ouses at 
$0,758,100, or 90 cents per gallon. 

* By the tarndtfPor 1846, under which these impor ations 
were made, distdled liquors were subject to a duty of one 

undred percent. The loss by andervaluation of 6,911,124 
gallons, shown by our custom-house returns, at eighty cents 
per gallon, which isthe difference between the French val- 
uahon and ours, is 85,528,899, and the duties at one hun- 


cred per cent, amounted to the same sum, showing the loss 
to the revenue to be 28809."" 


So, j 
Now, sir, I re spectfully submit to the House, 
if the gendeman does not, in this case, refute the | 
proposiuon with which he started—that ‘‘in every 
enstance the amount shown by the custom-house | 
returns greatly exceeds the amount shown by 

ours."? Here is a specific instance brought for- 
ward by the gentleman himself, where our cus- 
tom-house returns show not merely an increase 
of double the amount of importations over the 
custom-house returns of France, but an increase 
in value of nearly $1,000,000, The calculation 
of a loss to the revenue of $5,528,899 is simply || 
ridiculons. 


The Tariff—Mr, Lamar. 


The great difference between the custom-house 
returns of the two countries, as to this article, 
may be very satisfactorily explained. It is well 
known that the manufacturers of liquors in this 
country—cheap, drug liquors—export them for 
the very purpose of importing them as French 
distilled liquors. The article, being of inferior 
owes is entered at low rates, and thus reduces 
the average value per gallon on the whole amount 
broughtin. The result is accounted for without 
imputing fraud either apon the part of importer 
or appraiser. 

Mr. TRIPPE. Do pea mean to say that it is 
nota fraud to import those poisonous liquors as 
fine French brandy? (Laughter.] 

Mr. LAMAR. Oh, yes, it is a fraud upon the 
consumers of the article; but not upon the revenue, 
inasmuch as it Increases that. 

Mr. JACKSON, If it be a fraud upon the con- 
sumer, my colleague has a right to be indignant. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. TRIPPE. Certainly I have, sir; but itis 
in behalf of my suffering friends, among whom 
I include my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, and yourself, Mr. Chairman. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield the floor to the two gentlemen 
from Georgia ? 

Mr. LAMAR. No, sir; I cannot now discuss 
the private griefs of my two friends from Geor- 
via. | would suggest, however, that the temper- 
ance pledge is a better security against the frauds 
of which they complain than a revision of the 
tariff, which L am now discussing. ° 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have succeeded 
in showing thatthe illustrations brought forward 
by the gentleman himself, disprove the charge 
which he makes of frauds practiced under the ad 
valorem system at our custom-houses. But there 
is a significant fact connected with this subject, 
which the gentleman has omitted. Great stress 
has been placed upon the fact that the English 
tariff is a specific one. By comparing the tables 
of Great Britain and France, it will be found that, 
according to the French tables for 1857, their ex- 
ports to Great Britain exceeded by more than 
double the amount which the tables of Great Brit- 
ain show, of imports from France for the same 
period, Will the gentleman attribute this enorm- 
ous discrepancy *‘ to frauds practiced at the cus- 
tom-houses’’ of Great Britain? I attribute it to 
no such cause; but I state the fact to show that 
if taxation has anything to do with it, the specific 
system is more subject to the evil than the ad 
valorem system. 

Returning to his favorite theme of protection, 
the gentleman undertakes to reply to the remark 
made by the member from Virginia, [Mr. Mitt- 
SON,] that all political science is against protec- 
tion. I give his words: 

** It might, perhaps, be sufficient to say, in reply to this, 
that ‘all history and ail expernence are in favor of it.’ 

“Tt will be remembered that, a very few years ago, the 
question of the practicability of navigating the ocean in 
vessels propelled by steam was very much discussed by sci- 
entific men, The amount of fuel required to propel a ves- 
sel a given distance, and the capacity of a vessel to carry 
the amount required, were all calculated, with every other 
element that could enter into the question, upon purely sci- 
entific principles, by the first scientific men of the country, 
and it was finally settled that it was wholly impracticable, 
and that no more time or money should be spent in experi- 
menting upon the subject. But just as the question was 
fully and finally setded, and the decision promulgated to | 
the world, one fine morning in June the steamer Sirius, 
from Liverpool, came stegyuing up the bay and anchored in | 
the harbor of New York. 

* The scientific demonstration still stands. 
been able to disprove or answer it. But the trouble is, that | 
men will go all over the world in steamships in spite of it. | 
Itis very much so with the science of political economy. 

* Tt is now nearly a century since Adam Smith and Say 
and Ricardo demonstrated that protection was injurious to 
every country that adopted it, and must ultimately work its 


ruin. But in spite of this demonstration, nations have gone 
on, protecting the industry of their people.”’ 


| 
| 
Sir, the gentleman is as much at fault in his ref- | 


No man has | 


erence to the science of navigation as he is in his 
reference to the science of political economy. It 
was never demonstrated that the application of 
steam to machinery was impracticable. Long, 
sir, before the motive power of steam was prac- 
tically illustrated, it was enunciated as a philo- 
sophical principle; and its discovery was due to 
researches prompted by a pure love of abstract | 





| truth. So far from having philosophy against it, 
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the great impediments it had to overcome wer, 
the objections of your self-styled practical me, 
‘that all history and all experience’’ were against 
its practicability. 

Sir, in attempting to discredit the great truths 
of political economy, the gentleman is Only re. 
sorting to an ancient error, with which empiri- 
cism has ever sought to shut out the lights of 
reason and the teachings of philosophy. Ho 
seems to forget that all which is of value around 
him—the institutions under which he lives, even 
the appliances by which the powers of nature 
are made to minister to his material wants—were 
once but speculative theories wrought out in a 
philosopher’s brain; ‘‘ thoughts converted into 
facts.’’ If it be true that the doctrine of pro- 
tection is fixed in the legislation of European na. 
tions, in defiance of the fundamental axioms of 
political economy, it is because the Governments 
of those nations are so constructed as to give the 
selfish few uncontrolled sway and power over the 
rights and interests of the unprotected many to 
whom they are irresponsible. 

The gentleman points us to the case of Eng- 
land; and his rhetoric grows almost drunk in the 
excitement of his admiration of her magnificent 
Government, her world-wide commerce, the pomp 
and luxury of her higher classes, her merchant 
prices, her splendid cities, her great standing 
army, ** whose morning drum-beat is never still,” 
The gentleman has doubtless derived his views 
of political economy from that Government. | 
would, if [ could, turn his attention from all this 
pomp and magnificence of government, to the ab- 
ject condition of the toiling millions, upon the 
fruits of whose daily and yearly labor, wrested 
from them by unjust legislation, this splendid 
superstructure rears its aspiring head. Let him 
look to the fact that all this wealth is amassed by 
pauperizing the great body of the people; that 
this magnificent army is sustained by enormous 
taxation, the larger part of which is paid as sal- 
aries to her generals, the sprigs of her nobility; 
while the common soldier, who fights her battles 
in India, receives a compensation less to the year 
than our own soldier receives by the month. 
Let him bear in mind that one man in every 
seven, in England, is a pauper. Let him go back 
to the time when * one million of her operatives 
struck work and stood silent, moody because 
there was no work for them to do.”’ Let him look 
to Ireland, ** that withered, distorted member” 
of her empire, writhing under all the oppression 
which corruption can invent and tyranny inflict. 
Let him look at the condition of the filing mil- 
lions of France, who are but little better off. Let 
him look at Belgium, which is much the same; 
and to many of the German States, which are 
progressing rapidly to the same point. Then, 
sir, let him say, if he can, that we shall adopt 
their system. 

But, sir, it is nevertheless true, that in propor- 


| tion as the Government of England is becoming 


more free, she is striking off the shackles from 
her commerce, and relieving her people from the 
blighting effects of the restrictive system. She 
has abrogated her system of navigation laws 
which excited so much of the gentleman’s admi- 
ration, For years past 
Mr. STANTON. Seven years. 
Mr.LAMAR. Yes, sir; whilst we are adher- 
ing to the narrow, contracted monopoly estab- 
lished by our navigation laws, England has 





| thrown open her coasting trade to the world. 


Since Sir Robert Peel broke down the famous coro 
laws, the protective system is fast giving way, 
and will finally yield to the irresistible current of 
public opinion. 

But the gentleman and his party, instead of 
following these reforms which the spirit of liberty 
is introducing into that country, would cling to 
the old abuses which she is sloughing off. 

If I do not mistake the indications around me, 
there is a determination to take adyantage of the 
temporary deficiency of the revenues; and, under 
the pretext of revising the tariff, to reéstablish the 
protective policy. As long as there is a prospect 
of success to these schemes, I shall resist ony 
such revision. Sir, we can provide for this defi- 
ciency by adopting a measure, which was always 
a favorite mode with such Democrats as Calhoun, 
Woodbury, and Benton, of avoiding the necessily 
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¢ high tariffs. We can issue Treasury notes, | York, 1 am bound to urge their consideration; 
with the full assurance that our present system || for no State presents such gi ographical relations 
ai |. ina time of prosperity, bring us revenue suf- | to this Confederacy as that State. Whilst it, 
ient to meet the current expenses of that period, || bounded on the east by the shores of the At 
ial secure the redemption of our notes besides. lantic, its western bound iry 1s washed by the 
[his is manifest from the argument of our oppo- | waters of Lake Champlain, river St. Lawrence, 
nents, that it gives us a deficiency in times of ad- || Lake Ontario, river Niagara, and Lake Erie. In 
versity, and a surplus in times of prosperity. its center the Hudson ilows to the ocean through 
Those of us who take this position are called || the only natural opening channel in the mountain 
ctious and pragmatical. The gentleman who | ridges of the Alleghanies on this continent, and 
has just taken his seat, says that my friend from || thus connecting, by the Erie canal, with our in- 
Virginia [Mr. Garnett] 1s fighting under a sec- || land seas, makes a water line of internal naviga- 
sional banner and on a sectional platform. Sir, | tion penctrating almost three thousand miles into 
no platform is sectional whose principles are na- | the interior of the continent. Her city of the 
tional. For one, | thank the gentleman from Vir- |, lakes is the natural inlet of its vast commerce, 
rinia for the unconquerable intrepidity with which | and her metropolitan city on the Atlantic is its 
he has battled for economy and retrenchment. In | natural outlet. E 
defending the Constitution of the country and the I was glad, sir, to have the memorial of the 
rizhts of the people against the rapacious demands | Canal Board, which is composed of the financial 
of the mercenary capitalists from the manufac- | officers of that State, the other day presented, de- 
turing States, he is but carrying out principles | manding these appropriations as rights. The 
embodied in the platform of the national Democ- | views in that paper were fully corroborative of 
racy—a platform which forbids the General Gov- |! those | urged upon this House atits last session. 
ernment to foster one branch.of industry to the | ‘The members of that most impertant board, un- 
detriment of any other, and makes it the duty of |) derour State constitution, united in this memorial. 
every branch of Govérnment to enforce and .prac- || This was followed by concurrent resolutions of 
tice the most rigid economy in conducting our | the Legislature of the State, demanding these 
public affairs. appropriations as rights. I believe they all ex- 
Let our opponents make the issue. I feel that | pressed the sentiments of the people of that State, 
] can speak for the high-minded, generous, and || which now has a population equal to half of all 
open-hearted planters and farmers and mechanics | the States in this Union, Upon this question 
of the young and glorious Commonwealth of Mis- | they could not well divide, for inland commerce 
sissippl. They ask for no protection in the shape | has made her metropolis the shipper, factor, and 
of Government bounties; noadvantages resulting | banker of the Union. Still, sir, no State in this 
from a violation of the Constitution; no benefits || Union has contributed so large a share through 
which they would not see freely administered to |; her canals, her railroad system, and the enter- 
all, and no exemption from that equal portion of || prise of her citizens, to create and develop this 
public burden which itis their duty to bear. ‘They || internal commerce. The State of New York 
are ready to stand, shoulder to shoulder, hand to || does not come here as a suppliant for national 
hand, and heart to heart, with their Democratic || favor; her lines of railroads and canals, which 
brethren of the North and of the mighty West, |) connect the Atlantic with our inland seas, cost 
who, friends of free trade, honest legislation, and || more than one hundred and fifty million dollars; 
constitutional liberty, are determined to bring back |! and in opening the boundless prairies and vast 
the Government to its original purity, simplicity, || wildernesses of the Northwest to the immigra- 





| 
and economy. || tion which crowded your Atlantic cities, she 
oe — || made a national expenditure for the general wel- 
RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. fare. She pays annually into the Treasury over 


| forty millions of revenue from her collection dis- 
tricts on the Atlantic, and from her collection 
|| districts upon the lakes has paid into the Treas- 
| ury, from 1837 to 1855, $2,084,745, (when duties 
| 
; 


SPEECH OF HON. I. T. HATCH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ebruary 21, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. HATCH said: 


were mostly abolished on the northern frontier by 
the reciprocity treaty,) against an expenditure by 
the General Government of $965,429; and has 
| also paid for public works on the lakes in that 
| State, $409,773. While this latter money is a 
just claim on the Government, and which will 
Mr. Cuainman: The bill making appropriations || have to be paid in time, she now only asks as a 
for the improvement of harbors and rivers has || right that the national Government should dis- 
been before the Committee of the Whole since | charge its constitutional duties in improving the 
almost the commencement of this Congress. Yet || extended line through these lakes of the inland 
there has been no action upon it, and there can be || commerce, which is the source and foundation of 
none without the minority consents. Its title || the foreign commerce of the nation. 
should be, as I will show from the report of the I am aware, sir, that, in the accelerated move- 
Committee on Commerce, a bill to preserve the | ment of property by railroads for the last few 
improvements commenced for harbors and rivers. || years, the people of this country begin to look 
The bill proposes to appropriate, under this re- | with distrust and indifference upon our water 
strictive rule, $1,479,861. This, sir, in brief, is || lines of inland navigation; but ifany wisdom has 
the amount of this bill; and the character of the | been recently learned from the financial disasters, 
appropriations is for repairs of public works of | it is the fact that rivalry to them, however fa- 
great necessity for the preservation of property | vored by corporate prerogatives, has failed, and 
and life on the northern lakes. It proposes no the people of the State of New York are again 
new work; and, to use the language of the report, || hastening to complete their Erie canal enlarge- 
it proposes to prevent from ‘‘ suffering through | mentas the only reliable way to restore their lost 
neglect the sacrifice of the millions already ex- | supremacy in the carrying trade of the West, and 
pended.”’ as the greatest democratic instrumentality in dif- 
| should remark here, that most of the harbors fusing equally and equitably the elements of 
upon our northern lakes are artificial, not formed | wealth among the people, and protecting their 
by natural indentations in the coast, like those of | immense traflic from the dominion of monopolies. 
the Atlantic. The storms and waves are con- I can scarcely suppose, sir, at this day, there 
stantly wearing or sweeping them away. They | can be found many defenders of that artificial line 
can only be preserved a annual repairs. For || between interior and exterior commerce, which 
seven years the Government has neglected these | excluded the immense trade of our lakes from the 
necessary repairs, and there is now scarcely one || the care of our national Government. The tidal 
of this class of harbors but what is in a state of || theory which tested the constitutionality of this 
decay and dilapidation, and dangerous to enter. || class of appropriations by the saline qualities of 
As the Representative of a constituency deeply | the water whose navigation they were intended 
concerned in the commerce of our inland seas,| to improve, fresh or salt, has been exploded by 
the canals and rivers of this country, my duty is || the courts. Congress has extended over our in- 
to make efforts in behalf of these appropriations, | land seas the whole body of maritime laws, and 
although they may be now unavailing. As one || the highest courts declared their commerce iden- 
of the Representatives also of tlie State of New | tical in feature and substance with the foreign 
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commerce. (Act of Congr 8s, 1845, and 12 How- 


s? 


d’s Report of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pages 443, 493.) Every sanction with 
which law and jadiecial decisions could justify the 
constitutional right ef these appropriations, has 
been given; and all sustained by the practice of 
the Government, almost since its organization, 
under the Administrations of Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, 
and Fillmore. And why, sir, should not this be 
so? The interior commerce is the source of our 
national wealth. Appropriations for its protec- 
tion can be vindicated either as a question in 
finance, revenue, equal right, or of humanity. 

The staple articles of the South, for the last three 
years, have been exported in inereased quanti- 
ties and values, and still our revenues have de- 
chned, and are declining. The source of this de- 
cline is only found in the internal commerce of 
the country. I will refer to only one of our in- 
land channels, the Erie canal, to establish this 
position. I have only the returns of the move- 
ment of property there for 1856 and 1857, which 
are as follows: 





1656. 
Vb@Oics coeasees 208,418,441 $122. 


Decrease. 
$86 212,182 
The influence of this decrease is shown upon 
our imports in the fiscal year ending June 1858, 
when our imports decreased about the same 
amount, ($92,000,000.) Imports, 30th June, 1857, 
$294,000,000; 1858, $202,000,000, Comparative 
statements, in former periods of financial revul- 
sions in our history, will show the same result. 
Artificial causes may for a time affect the natural 
inovement of waa foo! outward commerce, un- 
duly depress the one, or elevate the other; but 
this cannot long continue, as supply and demand 
control both, and soon produce an equilibrium. 
This falling off of these millions in our inland 
commerce, shows where the revenues come from. 
When consumption stops, imports stop. The 
agricultural millions live in our lake States and 
upon our western rivers. More than half the 
white population, according to the census of 1850, 
is in these States, and this proportion has been 
largely increased by immigration, as the census 
of 1860 willshow. They are the consumers, and 
pay over two thirds of the revenues. When con- 
sumption diminishes with them, the revenues di- 
| minish. Inland commerce and inter-State com- 
} merce far exceed the foreign commerce of this 
country. As I desire to rely on official state- 
| ments, I refer you, sir, to the statistics furnished 
| to this House by the Committee on Commerce, 
| in 1856, (No. 316, vol. 3, page 9.) They are as 
follows: 





COMMERCE OF THE LAKES. 


Tonnage entered Value of import 


districts. 
Districts and cleared. and exports. 


| Deas ccve edd cave satis 3,330,232 8303 023,000 
|} Cuyahoga ..ccccccccccccces 1,782,493 162.185.640 
SanduskyY...ccccces scccsees 59,966 000 
PEOUITIOS otc ccns cevcavcens 1,034,644 94 197,000 

| COMMING. decse odsecs tases 2,632,000 233,878,000 
DORE 5 6066s vecccneesecce 1,538,000 140,000,000 
PEilwaukee..cccsccce veces 35,000 000 

b CRWONOs on cvcvcvacountinsesss 1,607,000 146,235,000 


This shows the commerce of the lakes, ex- 
| clusive of the freight and passenger trade, to be 
$987 197,320. 
| ‘The statistics are confirmed by the reports from 
Colonel Abert, Andrews’s Colonial akan Col- 
| onel Graham, officer in charge of the topograph- 
| ical service of the northern lakes. Now, sir, any 
| governmental aid, which improves or extends these 
| facilities of this interior commerce, must extend 
| the area of production as well as of consumption, 


| and serve the double purpose of increasing com- 
merce and revenue. Immigration crowds always 

| the lines of inland transportation, whether arti- 
| ficial or natural. Every facility added to it must 
j}add to the revenue, as every acre of prairie 
which the pioneer turns over with his plow, or 
| forest that he fells with his ax, and subjects to 
| cultivation, adds to national wealth in increasing 
| the production and consumption of the country. 
It is the combination of these fundamental ele- 
,| ments in political economy which enter into and 
create the foreign commerce of anation. | should 
|add here, for | wish to fix the attention of the 
country upon the precise sections of the Union 

| to which you are now looking for relief to your 
|| Treasury, that, if the revenues of this Govern- 
'| ment are to be increased by a tariff; that in- 
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crease must fall on the Northwest to pay. The 
gentlemen of the South boast of their prosper- 
ty. You do not expect anything from that sec- 
tion of the Union. The South is now overflow- 
ing with all the means that stimulate consump- 
rion. Consumption is at its maximum in the 
South and at its minimum in the North. It is, 
then, in the denser and depressed laboring pop- 
ulations of the North that you expect to stimu- 
late consumption, instead of waiting its healthy 
growth, through the slow, sure processes of na- 
ture. Itis in this way you expect to increase 
your imports and yourrevenues. Yes, these in- 
creased burdens are to be imposed on the free 
and independent labor of the agricultural millions 
of these neglected sections of the Union—upon 
their consumption and production. This unequal 
and unjust legislation may, sir, continue for some 
time longer; but the time is not remote when the 
Northwest will be, from its increased political 
power, commanding in these Halls, where it is 
now only pleading hopelessly for its just and equal 
rights. 

Sut, sir, there are considerations involved here 
higher than mere financial questions. There are 
equal and constitutional rights violated, and this 
class of consumers and producers are suffering 
wrongs which this Government has, the power 
and ought to redress. Upon them falls the our- 
dens of this Government, and through its neglect 
the cost of their articles of consumption is in- 
creased, and the value of their productions dimin- 
ished. Iwill refer to only one of the many ap- 
propriations in this bill, to show the injurious 
influence of Government neglect upon them. I 
refer again to Colone! Graham’s report for some 
figures He gave the value of property, passing 
during the season of 1855, over St. Clair flats, 
at $259,721,455. He estimated the increase of 
freights, owing to the unimproved condition of 
the river, at $2,064,276; and the loss to the agri- 
cultural interests on their produce and necessary 
articles of consumption, $1,376,184. (Senate Doc- 
uments, pages 13 and 15.) 

I will also add from the report of the Committee 
on Commerce, volume 3, page 24, 1856, for loss, 
towing, lighterage, damages by detention on St. 
Clair flats, $660,146 56, annually. 

Although the St. Clair river is the national gate- 
way of our continental seas, and its improvement 
or obstruction affects our inland navigation from 
Lake Superior to the Atlantic, yet every unim- 
proved harbor or neglected work, through the 
whole lake regions, operates in the same way, 
only limited in the extent of its injurious influ- 
ence. If these figures and statements are true, 
how can the continued neglect of this Govern- 
ment be justified? For the result is, to compel the 
consumer to pay dearer and sell cheaper. This is 
the very class, too, from whose toil millions are 
annually exacted to protect the foreign commerce 
of the country, while not a dollar is given to 
facilitate and cheapen inland commerce, in which 
they are so largely interested. 

No portion of the globe, sir, presents such a | 
succession of magnificent rivers, or such a chain | 
of inland seas. Upon them has grown up, noise- | 
lessiy, an inland commerce, which, in magnitude, | 
surpasses any in the eastern empires of the world. | 
Yet, sir, | repeat, for seven years no general ap- 
propriauion has been made to improve these in- 


land channels of commerce; not a dollar been || 
j 


granted even to preserve the public works from | 
destruction which cost millions to establish. If | 
there is economy or justice in Mis, | would like | 
gentlemen of this House to give facts and figures | 
in their vindication; something more than consti- 
tutional abstractions. We have yearly placed | 
before us official accounts and estimates of dam- 
ages done to our harbors by the action of the 
waves and the storms, and the estimates of the 
cost of the necessary repairs; and what attention 
does ali this grievous list of dilapidated public 
works on our northern lakes receive? None atall. 
Worse than this, a proposition is now before 
the Senate to withdraw, or shirk off, the appropri- 
ations of the few thousand dollars which the Gov- 
ernment has heretofore annually granted for light- 
houses on our northern lakes. Yes, it would | 
seem that they are even willing to extinguish the 
beacon-lights that now serve the useful purposes, 
of warning the mariner from the dilapidated har- 
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bors, or aid to guide them around the dangers | 


which charts or buoys may indicate, whilst noth- 
ing is done to remove the cause of the dangers, or 
increase the safety of inland navigation. You can 
appropriate small sums to erect a light-house or a 
pier, but nothing to preserve the pier, You can ap- 
propriate for charts that indicate the necessity for 
deepening achannel, but nothing to deepena chan- 


nel for the convenience of vessels of commerce or | 
war. This is the wisdom and humanity of mod- | 


ern legislation! Happy Republic, to have a 
people so submissive under it! They cannot re- 
trench appropriations for improvements for rivers 


and harbors; for, where nothing has been given, | 


nothing can be taken away. Lights, buoys, and 
lake charts—these small and only remaining ev- 
idences of any governmental care of inland navi- 


gation—would no longer be spared, if they were | 
not placed in the class of general appropriations, | 


where a minority cannot rule them out. 


None doubt, I think, that Congress, under the | 


Constitution, is fully empowered to regulate com- 


merce and navigation. The exercise of this power | 


is necessary for | yen nwa of property on the 
rivers, lakes, and ocean. Its execution is also 
demanded by a higher and a more sacred obliga- 


tion. The appropriations asked for are necessary || 


for the preservation of human life. 

The aggregate of losss on steam and sail vessels 
on the lakes from 1853 to 1858, was $11,182,925. 

The loss of lives on the lakes from 1854 to 1858, 
was 1256. 

It is proper to add here, that over sixteen hun- 


dred vessels are navigating the northwestern lakes, | 
with an aggregate burden of over four hundred | 
thousand tons, and manned by over thirteen thou- | 


sand seaman. 


These are the appalling statistics of the loss of 
lifeand property on our lakes. The decayed and 


destroyed harbors on our lake coasts, and the | 
want of harbors of refuge, send hundreds annu- | 


ally,of American seamen, to early graves. Baws 
** for the better security of passengers and vessels 
wropelled by steam,”’’ are all very well; but it is 


paired that you have commenced. Here lie the 
dangers to our inland navigation, and are the 
cause of the loss of more lives than all the explo- 
sion by steam. Millions are annually voted to 
extend and aid our foreign conmmerce, and protect 
life and property from loss in it; whiist loss of 
life and property in our inland commerce is 
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|| frontier, the territory belonging to Russia. We heretofore 
| had planted colonies in the southern division that hye js 
| named. We had planted thirteen colonies in that 
those colonies had declared their independence 
since increased to the number of thirty-five or thirty six 
free States. We bad created a Power there which, i¢ 
|, something were not done by England asa counterpoise 

the United States of America, would overshadow, not on} 

England, but the earth. He believed that, in the norther, 
|| part of the continent, we had the means of establishing the 

counterpoise which he sought.?? : 

‘* He thought it proper that the rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
|, Company under their charter should be ascertained, so that 
|, the whole of the land should be converted to the purposes 
|| of civilization, and the dominion of England be carrieg 
|| from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

** Taking the western side of Lake Superior to the Rocky 
| Mountains, they would cut the new colony which the right 
honorable Secretary for the Colonies proposed to establish 
| and he believed plans had been laid before the right honor. 
|, able barenet for carrying a railway completely across the 

continent, so that a direct communication would be estab- 
lished between England and Vancouver’s Island, by way of 
Halifax. This was a magnificent scheme. 

“The accomplishment of such a scheme would unite 
England with Vancouver’s Island, and with China, and 
they would be enabled widely to extend the civilization of 
England. When he referred to the civilization of England 
he wished it to be compared with the civilization of Amer. 
ica, and he would boldly assert that the civilization of Eng- 
|| land was greater than that of America.”’ 


| The Colonial Secretary, Sir E. B. Lytton, said: 


* Already, by the Pacific, Vancouver’s Island has been 
added to the social communities of mankind. Already, in 
the large territory which extends west of the Rocky Mount- 
|, ains—from the American frontier, and upto the skirts of the 
| Russian domains—we are laying the foundations of what 
|| may become, hereafter, a magnificent abode for {he human 
|| race; and now, eastward of the Rocky Mountains, we are 
|| invited to see, in the settlement of the Red river, the nu- 
cleus of a new colony, a rampart against any hostile inroads 
from the American frontier, and an essential arch, as it 
were, to that great viaduct by which we hope one ilay to 
connect the harbors of Vancouver with the gulf of St. Law- 
rence.”? 


had 
country ; 
> 4nd had 


to 


1 


| This would shorten the passage from England 
|| to China thirty-five days less than by the Cape 
_ of Good Hope, which 1s sufficient for the con- 
struction of the line by a monarchy which has 
such mighty stakes in the trade and in the do- 


‘| minion of her subjugated millions in the east. 


The past history of this nation leaves no room 
1ypocrisy in philanthropy to go no further. They 


want better harbors on our lakes, or those re- | 


for doubt as to the attempted consummation of 
this magnificent scheme; for no power in the earth 
or on the earth, material, physical, or elemental, 
has ever arrested the march of her empire around 
‘the globe. If, then, it is,consummated, England 
will allow this nation to assert her ** Monroe doc- 
trines,’’ or extend * her protectorate’’ in South 
and Central America, at its leisure. She will 
have grasped in the north the great commercial 


criminally neglected, I repeat, from the criminal || prize of the age, whilst we are involving ourselves 


neglect of the Government. 


able with the same penalty as from violence. The 


moral obligation upon the Government to protect | 


tue life and property of American citizens from 


Individual neglect, | deeper in entangling alliances in Central Amer- 
which results in the death of another, is punish- || can affairs. 


I believe this movement by the Brit- 
ish Government in the north is instigated by the 
mixed motives of traditional hate and grasping 
| conquest in the east. If no other consideration, 


violence in the distant seas is recognized. If such | then this should awaken American pride and at- 


an obligation is recognized, then that perception | 


tention to this gigantic rivalry to our water-line 


in ethics must be very refined that can detect the || of internal transportation, now extending almost 
shade of moral difference between protecting || into the center of the continent, and which must 
American citizens from loss of life and property || soon be connected, by railroad, with the Pacific. 
from violence in distant seas, and loss of life and || This latter extension and connection must be so. 
property on our inland seas, produced from the || No matter where this railroad crosses the Mis- 
aualaet of the Government. It has cost this Gov- } sissippi, it must strike our chain of inland seas; 
ernment, of late years, millions to protect our | for property seeks and moves on the cheapest 
citizens who have wandered beyond the outposts | transit route by laws as imperative as nature her- 


| have been more lives lost from shipwreck, caused 
_ by the neglect of our national Government to re- 
pair the dangerous harbors on our northern lakes, 
in one year, than in the last ten years from In- 
dian violence. When this Republic relies upon 
its sovereignty for immunity from responsibility 
for neglect of its constitutional duties, it becomes 
| a tyranny. 


If these grave considerations have no weight 

| here, then | ask, sir, if the recent movements of 

the British Government, to establish « line of in- 

land communication across this continent, are to 

go unnoticed? Her statesmen are now planning 

this greatenterprise. Said Mr. Roebuck, in Par- 
liament, on the 20th August last: 


“‘ The present state of the North American continent was 

a matter of great interest to England. That continent was 
divided among three possessors. The southern and most 
| important portion belonged to the United States of Amer- 
| ica, which ran up to where they met the dominion of Eng- 
land, which stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
England possessed the larger part of the continent, which 
proceeded northward until it reathed, upon ite westurn 





of civilization, from savage violence; yet there |) self. 


Over this transit line, the march of Amer- 
/ican emigration and industrial power has been 
| moving, from year to year, from the Atlantic to- 
wards the Pacific, under the guidance of omnip- 
otent laws, and upon a line which neither legis- 
lative power nor sectional balance of power can 
ever deflect. It is the highway of empire west- 
ward. It lies, too, between three parallels of lat- 
itude, in which the human race is ever moving in 
its exodus from the East to the West. 

Is it possible then, that whilst England is en- 
gaged in this gigantic rivalry in the north, that 
this Government can hesitate in a liberal policy 
in improving its natural rival channels of inland 
navigation? Gentlemen already, of this House 
and of the Senate, speak of the almost certain 
success of this British enterprise. If this be so, 
are there not naval and military considerations 
that should induce action ? These improvements 
are demanded’as a necessary element in the mil- 
itary defense of the national frontier. With the 
Sault Ste. Marie canal completed, and St. Clair 
flats deepened, armed fleets can codperate in ume 
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of wat on Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and 


yancing the commerce between the States of the | 
Upion in peace, the constitutional wrong done by | 
the refusal of these appropriations, becomes the | 


more unjustifiable. 
for American independence, and that of 1812, 
were fought upon the northern frontier; and upon 
almost every inland sea, our naval forces have 


Our colonial wars, the wars | 


carried victoriously, the flag of the Republic. In | 


fact, sir, New York State and the northern fron- 
tier have always been our national battle-grounds. 


that has not been,consecrated by American blood 
and valor, and is not now marked by the traces 
of military defenses and crumbling fortifications. 

I can only refer briefly to the objections raised 
to our general system of appropriations to facili- 
tate the internal commerce of the country. This 
branch of public service has been so decried, of 
jate years, that its friends almost sink from ex- 
haustion, and begin to believe that it is more 
exposed to corruption than any other branch of 
the public service. It could be easily shown, if 
time would permit, that there is nothing in this, 
except the general clamor which is raised ora 
expenditures in these sections of this Union. 
Look at the millions expended for the Army. 
Who does not recollect that, even before there 
was a drum beat in the Utah war, or, in fact, be- 
fore even the appropriations were made, resolu- 
tions were introduced to inquire into the corrup- 
tions in*contracts for supplies? There is the 
Navy, too. A select committee is now investi- 
gating alleged corruptions in that service. In 
these large appropriation bills there, doubtless, 
will be included some works that are not merito- 
rious; but is it common sense or common justice 
to reject all because some few thousand dollars 
are expended to remove the Dog river bar, in 
Alabama, or build the breakwater at Owl’s Head, 
in Maine? 

If there is anything in this objection, it amounts 
to this, that a large portion of the people of this 
Confederacy must be ruled out of their just and 
equal rights, because there is not sufficient official 
honesty in the Government to perform all its 
functions, and protect the general welfare. Upon 
thesame ground, no more marine hospitals should 
be built for the sick and disabled seamen, because, 
in some cases, they have only proved useful, and 
been used for sick and disabled politicians. Upon 
the same ground of fallacy, we are told, no more 
custom-houses ought to be built on the northern 
frontier, or appropriations for the improvement of 
harbors made, because our northern collection dis- 
tricts pay norevenue, after Congress had abolished 
the revenue, by the reciprocity treaty, and in- 
creased the official business of the districts. These 
collection districts on the lakes paid into the Treas- 
ury over twice the amount ever expended upon 
the improvement of the harbors. I add the figures 
for a single collection district—Buffalo—to show 
the working of the reciprocity treaty upon its rev- 
enues and business. It will be recollected that 
this treaty went into effect in 1855. Official re- 
turns show that the amount of duties collected in 
Buffalo, in 1854, was $99,663 59. The foreign 
merchandise imported from Canada into the dis- 
trict of Buffalo free, under the provisions of the 
reciprocity treaty, for the year 1858, amounted to 
the sum of $1,690,451. The duties on these im- 
portations, under the tariff of 1857, would amount 
to $321,185 69. — 

From this you will perceive the objection is a 
mere cavil. The custom-house and preventive 
force on the northern frontier are the only security 
that you have for the collection of a dollar of reve- 
nue on the Atlantic coast. Revenue has nothing 
to do with the question. If it had, you had then 
no business to inflict the reciprocity treaty upon 
our internal trade. 

This objection, that our collection districts on 
the lakes pay no revenue, deserves more than or- 
inary notice, from the apparent official and dis- 
unguished sanctions it has received. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury says, in his annual report, 
page 18: ** the revenue received at any port indi- 
cates the amount of business which requires a 
custom-house,’’ This statement that revenue is 
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_ River and Harbor Improvements—Mr. Hatch. 


|| amodern fallacy. I have already shown, that in 
Erie. When these works subserve the double pur- 


pose of military defense in times of war and ad- || under the reciprocity treaty, bear no relation to 


/each other. 


our northern lake ports, revenue and business, 


Whilst the necessity of custom- 
houses and preventive forces is not diminished, 
and the general business of a collection district is 
increased, revenue is almost entirely abolished, as 


| in the case of the Buffalo district. [t is quite sur- 
|| prising that this important fact in our revenue 
| system should have escaped the enlightened sa- 


gacity of its financial head. 
Ignorance of the financial bearing of these 


|| northern collection districts upon the revenues and 
There is scarcely a foot of the northern frontier 


the foreign commerce of the country has spoiled 
the statements upon which many very eloquent 
speeches have been made in this House, and the 
hopes of reform awakened among confiding con- 
stituencies by their Representatives, only to be 
broken by the logic of a little arithmetic and ge- 
ography, the simplest rudiments of a common- 
school education. I have only to suggest to those 
gentlemen that they hereafter seek wider fields 
for reform, where corruption riots in millions of 
public expenditures on our Atlantic coast, instead 
of peering around our custom-house service on 
our lake and river coast, which only costs the 
Government $133,600, to protect a line of six thou- 
sand mes, in extent equal to the Atlantic; and 
when, too, the registered tonnage of these lakes 
exceeds all the ports on the Atlantic south of 
New York, (see Commerce and Navigation Re- 
port, 1858,) and is double the amount of the ton- 
nage of American and foreign vessels entering and 
clearing from them. This is a startling expend- 
iture to protect our northern frontier, almost equal 
to half the expenditures of the New Orleans cus- 
tom-house service, and not as much as is voted 


_ annually for fog-bells upon the sounds and bays 


of the Atlantic coast. I have been particular, sir, || 


in meeting these often-repeated allegations against 
our northern collection districts, because they 
have.been charged as a corrupt and unnecessary 
branch of the public service. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, in his free- 
trade report last session, parades a list of the 
northern collection districts, and refers to the rev- 
enue and expenditures in them as evidence of the 
extravagance of the Government. And among oth- 
ers, the gentleman from New York (Mr. Tuomp- 
son] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


| CHANDLER] republished it in their speeches to 


point its moral on the extravagance and corruption 
of the Government. ‘These northern collection 


| districts, so misrepresented on this floor, either 


through ignorant statesmanship by their Repre- 
tatives in Congress from the North, or sectional 
prejudice in the South, are not only the cheapest 
and most economical and important branch of the 
public service, but they are the ports of entry and 
delivery of the elements of our inland commerce, 
that surpass annually in value all the accumulated 
gold of California since its discovery. And, sir, 
the progress of population and agriculture in the 
great valleys of the lakes, and the increase of the 


' elements of national strength and wealth there, are 
among the marvels of this most marvelous age. 


The next objection is, that the system of gen- 
eral appropriations heretofore practiced by the 
General Government for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, is not politic and justasa 
tonnage system. When I addressed the House at 
the last session, | read the ordinance of 1787, 
which declared these rivers and lakes ‘*‘ common 
property and forever free.’? Our Constitution 


incorporated this declaration of freedom to the 


inland commerce cf the country in these brief 
word: 


‘* Nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged 
toenter clear or pay dutivs in another.’’—( Article one, sec- 


| tion nine.) 


There can be no doubt about the construction 


| of this clause, nor of its antecedent history. Con- 


gress has no authority to give its consent that a 


| State may ‘‘ lay any duty of tonnage’’ upon do- 


| mestic tonnage. 


This clause in the Constitution 
only apr to foreign tonnage. Madison’s let- 
ter to J. C. Cabell, dated Monticello, September 
18, 1828, gives a history of the causes which pro- 


| duced our Constitution, and especially the clause 


to which I have referred, and places the history 


; | beyond doubt that our present Constitution took 
the index of the extent of commercial business, is | its origin in the imperative necessity to correct 
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the evils under which the colonies were suffering 
from the conflicting attempts to lay duties on for- 
eign tonnage. He says: 

‘These projects were suspended for the moment by that 
of the convention at Annapolis in 1786, and forever by the 
convention in Philadelphia in 1787, and the Constitution, 
which was the fruit of it.’? 

The strict constructionists of the South, al- 
though generally opposed to these northern ap- 
propriations, are divided upon the constitution- 
ality and policy of the tonnage system. Mr. 
Davis, Senator from Mississippi, among the fore- 


' most of southern statesmen, in a debate with Sen- 


ator Toomss, of Georgia, last session, advocated 
and vindicated the constitutional freedom of do- 
mestic tonnage. This whole system of tonnage 
dues and light dues isa vain attempt toevade the 
constitutional duty of the Government, and fur- 
ther tax the agricultural industry of the North- 
west. These schemes are unconstitutional, im- 
practicable, and unjust. I feel bound to say here, 
that all these attempted evasions of constitutional 
obligations, and all the fallacies in finance, econ- 
omy, and philanthropy, with which the adversa- 
ries of these appropriations seek to justify the 
Government in its neglect of these northern in- 
terests, has done more to prolong the existence 
of the anti-slavery party in the North than any 
religious sentiment enlisted in its behalf. Fanat- 
icism alone soon dies out when it embodies only 
a religions sentiment. Real or imaginary public 
grievan > been the foundation of the fanat- 
icism ot every age. Demagogues, lay or clerical, 
have always found it the most potent element to 
sway the public mind and secure supremacy. 
Although crazy priests and mad knights con- 
ceived the Crusades, history records that ambi- 
| tion enlisted its leaders and filled the ranks of its 
armies. Remove, then, the cause of public com- 
| plaint in the North, by a wise, just, and econom- 
cal policy of legislative relief to her inland com- 
merce, and the present occupation of the fanatic 
and demagogue there will soon be gone. 
| But, sir, notwithstanding the extent of our in- 
ternal trade, as shown by the statistics, and its 
nature, as recognized by the legislative and judi- 
cial branches of the Government; and although 


‘| no other country has ever had or can have, as I 


| have shown, an internal commerce of the kind or 
extent of that of the Northwest, still that trade 
alone is not its most distinctive attribute, nor its 
grandest feature. It is rather to be found in its 
immense internal resources; in its productions of 
the means of commerce as connected with that 
commerce. These not only form the grand fea- 
| ture of that section of the Union, but will, ifthey do 
not already, form the grand characteristic feature 
| of the country itself. The narrow strip of land bor- 
| deringthe Atlantic, and the manufacturing portions 
of it, find their parallel in similar parts of other 
| countries, but no other has any great portions of 
‘itatall like the Northwest. This will be, this 
must be, the greater, the richer part of our own 
country. It will be the consumer for the manu- 
facturing portions of the nation, and of its import 
trade. It will be the great producer of the staples 
of life for the manufacturing portions. The great 
| producer (save so far as the peculiar preducts of 
the South are concerned) of the export trade; it 
must of necessity be the conservative part of the 
| country—that part which, from its community of 
interests, will keep all the parts together. This 
general feature must stamp the Northwest as the 
most conservative part of the country. In this 
view, any internal improvements there are more 
truly national than any on the sea-board or else- 
where. 
But there are other considerations more import- 
_ant. Commerce is king; government, constitu- 
tions, and laws are only fillaments on its prog- 
ress, over land and ocean. Its movement is only 
controlled by the omnipotent laws of trade. A 
| wise foresight must look forward to the time 
‘when the different sections of this country, in 
their increased population, will be moved by more 
stringent interests, by more sharp and jarring ri- 
valry; to the time when the abundant resources, 
| the extent, and development of the country will 
| not be, as now, such powerful auxiliaries in its 
| easy government and preservation of its national 
‘identity. When that time, sir, not far distant, 
| shath come, it will then be seen that the North- 
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west, not from that ever variable thing, popular 
opinion, but from the nature of itself, from its ge- 
ographical relations, from the laws of commerce, 
will be the conservative part of the Union. Dit- 
ferent as the North and South are, they willthen 
feel but little commercial sympathy; they will 
have but little business which they, of necessity, 
must do with each other. 

Not so with the Northwest. The bond of com- 
mercial sympathy, between the great valleys of 
the lakes and the upper and central valleys of 
the Mississippi and the tributary rivers, will be 
strengthening every year with their increasing 
lines of trade, through railroads and canals which 
now bind them together. It will be the mutual 
consumer and producer for the other sections of 
the Union. In its growth, its incalculable growth 
and increase, it will be thus the consumer and 
producer much more than now. lts geograph- 
ical position, however, will, more than any one 
thing, give vigor to its conservative strepgth. 
‘Through the line of the northwestern lakes and 
rivers, connected with canals and railroads, it 
reaches through and is made part of the north- 
ern manufacturing and more purely commercial 
States. The Mississippiand its tributaries form, in 
commercial sense, but one river. These tributaries 
interlace the whole West, aid the great river 
itself, pouring through the almost fabulous riches 
of the valley of the Mississippi, runs through the 
South; for, although ruoning through only one 
part of the South, it actually passes through, for 
al] national purposes, the whole—for the South, 
in its community of feeling and interest, is butas 
one body. 

Give to the Northwest, then, the giant strength 
it must have under the accelerating development 
its Own prosperity will give, and strengthen that 
strength with the omnipotent laws of trade, and 
abstract notions of State rights, the learned dif- 
ferences of men’s opiniens upon theoretical ques- 
tions of Government, will be utterly powerless to 
divide the North, the South, thus held together 
by the Northwest, as they must be by this greater 
luterior section of the country which mustand will 
ever keep its lines of trade free, open, aud com- 
mon, to one nation, It will clamp the whole sec- 
tions of the Union together. The all-powerful 
interests of a productive and commercial people, 
wili make the Unton of the States paramount to 
all sections of the Union, Under its supremacy, 
the internal and foreign commerce of the country 
forever held under one Government, 
strengthened and. founded upon the only enduring 
basis of free institutions—a communutty in interest 
and fraternity in destiny; and no power on earth 
will be able to rend it asunder. 


must be 


INDIAN WAR EXPENSES OF WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON. 


SPEECH QF HON. I. I. STEVENS, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
In true House or Representatives, 
February 21, 1859 
‘The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
tate of the Union 
Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: At the last session of Congress 

] presented some observations in reference to the 
war debt of Oregon and Washington. In those 
observations | endeavored to show that the call- 
ing out of the volunteers, by the Governors of 
hese ‘Territories, was a matter of public and im- 
perative necessity. IL also endeavored to show 
that their operations were, as a general thing, 
managed with judgment and economy. I did not, 
untiia comparatively recent period, expect tht 
should trouble either the House or the committee 
with any further observations on this question. 
Liat Congress, at its last session, failed to take 
any action tn the matter of these war debts, and 
the Committee on Military Affairs did not even 
niake a report. During the present session there 
has been action toa certain extent; forduring the 
recess of Congress ab examination was made of 
these claiias by one of the auditing bureaus of the 
Glovermment, and a report upon these claims has 
been made by the Auditor, submitted to this 
Ilouse, and referred to the Military Committee. 





The Military Committee, founding their action 
upon this report, have adopted resolutions which 
have received the sanction of this House, refer- 
ring the whole matter back again to the same 


Mr. Stevens. 


Auditor,with instructions to reaudit the accounts, | 


to reduce the prices for supplies, transportation, 
&c., to the cash prices of the country, the pay of 
the volunteers to that of the regular service, and 
in no case to allow more than $200 for the value 


' 


of a horse lost or killed in service, no matter how | 


much its appraised value on the muster rolls or 
its cash value in that country may exceed that 
sum. The Third Auditor is to ascertain the 
amountdue under these reductions, and is directed. 
to report to Congress at the commencement of its 
neXt session. 

Before entering further upon this question, I 
wish to say that | congratulate that distant coun- 
try, that I congratulate my own constituents, that 
we have made one step forward in this business 
—for it is now generally admitted that there was 
a war raging in Oregon and Washington, and that 
that war spread from the forty-second to the for- 
ty-ninth parallel, and from the shores of the Pa- 
cific to a great distance in the interior. This fact 
has been admitted generally by members of the 
Conmnittee on Military Affairs, by members of 
both branches of Congress, by officers of the 
Army, and by the civil officers serving in those 
Territories; that the war threatened the very ex- 


istence of the settlements, spread rapine and mas- | 


sacre over many districts, and could only be 
checked and ended by the promptest organization 


and the most decisive handling of the citizen sol- | 


diery of the country. 

Phere is, indeed, one notable exception. The 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Ouin,] the other 
day, was bold enough to take ground very differ- 
ent from that; and, in the remarks which he sub- 
mitted to the House, he stated that, if certain 
facts were known, Congress would not pay one 
cent of the debt incurred. 

** {| wish to say that I have had an opportunity to examine 
this report, and I can state from my own observation, that 
it contains such an exposition of the origin and nature of 
these Oregon and Washington claims, that if it were placed 
before the House, they would, in my judgment, pronounce 


These are his words: | 


a judgment of condemnation upon the whole transaction.’? | 


The gentleman, in making that remark, has 
outheroded Herod—he has outwovled Wool; for 
General Wool himself has recommended, in his 


official reports, the payment of a portion of these | 


General Wool has 
was a war in southern Oregon, which made the 
service of volunteers indispensable; nor has he 


claims, 


not denied that there | 


denied that there was a war on Puget Sound, 


which made it the duty of the authorities to call 
out volunteers. On the contrary, he has admit- 
ted, as ] understand, that both in southern Ore- 
gon and on Paget Sound, the services of the 
volunteers were indispensable. The gentleman 
from New York hasacertain memoir in his mind, 
on which he relies to establish his conclusion— 
not simply a memoir, but a topographical memoir 


—the memoir of Captain Thomas Jefferson Cram, 


ofthe Army. He has stated that if that memoir 
were published, it would convince all men that 
this claim is a fraud on the Government, and 
ought not to be sanctioned by Congress. He also 
says he has read that tepographical memoir. So 
have 1. Itis a public document on the files of 
the Department, open to inspection. 
graphical memoir is a memoir descriptive of the 


A topo- i 


country, of its routes, its navigable streams, and 


its great avenues of communication, and should 
particularize all the facts which will enable you 
to decide how troops and supplies shall be moved. 
That which purports to be a topographical me- 


moir is, in large part, made up of an account of | 


the volunteer operations and of the treaty opera- 
tions in that country. I find that in it there has 


been brought together all the flying, scandalous | 


rumors that were propagated throughout that 


country in the winter of 1855-56. When [ said 


to that gentleman that I desired the publication 
of that report, | said it with deliberation and 


judgment, because I think that the publication | 


of that report will put a potent weapon in our 
hands to convince Congress that this debt is just, 
and ought to begpaid. f, of course, do not ac- 
cuse Captain Cram of any intention to misrepre- 
sent, but its errors of statement are so glaring, 
and are so opposed to all the received facts at the 
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paasons time, that it will have no weight what 
ever. 


Why, sir, in this topographical memoir he 
inveighed against the treaties made with the In- 
dians in that country. He has made statements 
to establish which he cannot bring forward a tittle 
of evidence; but, on the contrary, the evidence is 
overwhelming and conclusive to establish the 
very contrary, and thereby he has arrayed him. 
self against all the officers in service in that coun. 
try; for,as the matter has been examined, the off. 
cers of the Army, who once were oprcess to those 
treaties, now insist that they shall be confirmed 
as the firstcondition of peace and tranquillity there 
In the report of the Secretary of War at this ges. 
sion, you will find the urgent and strong recom. 
mendation of Brigadier General Clark, who was 
in command of the department of the Pacific 
during the recent hostilities, urging upon the Goy- 
ernment the confirmation of those very treaties 
denounced in this topographical memoir of Cap- 
tain Cram. Hear what General Clark says: 

‘Some time since | was persuaded that the treaties made 
by Governor Stevens, superintendent of Indian affairs jor 
those Territories, wiih the Indian tribes east of the Cascades 
range, should not be confirmed. Since then circumstances 
have changed, and with them my views. 

** The Indians made war and were subdued; by the former 
act they lost some of their claims to consideration, and by 
the latter the Government is enabled and justified in taking 
such steps as may give the best security for the future, 

**'The gold discovered in the north in the past year wil! 
carry & large emigration along the foot hills of the eastery 
slope of the Caseades, and not improbably gold will be 
mined from every stream issuing from these mountains, 

“ ‘This emigration must graze and cultivate the valleys 
of these rivers, or draw supplies from long distances at grea 
expense, and at times with great suffering. 

“That the country will soon be filled with emigrants, led 
on by the irresistible temptation of mining, adinits of no 
doubt, and as little that the Indians will then be dispos- 
sessed by force if not by treaty. 

“The pacification now made, to be lasting, must now be 
complete; the limits of the Indians should now be drawn, 
not to be again disturbed. 

* Influenced by these views, I decided to urge on the De- 
partinent the immediate confirmation of these treaties, or 
of modifications of them, the payment of the stipulated 
price, and the opening of the lands to settlers.” 


There is on the files of the War Department, 
the urgent recommendation of Colonel Mansfield, 
the inspector general of the Army, also urging 
the confirmation of these treaties. In recent let- 
ters to me, Colonel Mansfield says: 

**T have this mail reported to the Secretary of War di- 
rect, that the treaties made by you in this department be 
confirmed without delay, and [ have urged it strongly. They 
must not lay over another year! 

** Now, lastly, urge the confirmation of the treaties with 


the Indians. I have reported to that effect without excep- 
tion, and have urged it strongly.’’ 


has 


Only a few days since, there was sent to the 
Senate the report of Judge Mott, who went out 
to that country as a commissioner, and who ex- 
amined into these treaties; and has given it as his 
opinion, that not only justice to the Indians, but 
the very peace of the country, and a great saving 
to the national Treasury, are dependent upon 
their confirmation. After most earnestly recom- 
mending the ratification of all the treaties made 
with the Indian tribes in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, now before the Senate, Judge Mott says: 

* Whilst it is true that a ratification of these treaties may 
increase the expenditures of the Indian service for a time, 
itis perfectly apparent to my mind, that it will obviate a 
further necessity for the large appropriations required for 
the Anny service and war debis—tie subduing a people 
made hostile by a‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish policy ;’ 
aud that it will, in the end, grove to be the most econom- 
ical course we could adopt. 

* The course hitherto pursued by Congress, of voting ap- 
priations utterly inadequate to dischafge our national obli- 
gations to the aborigines, followed by the heavy expend- 
itures thereby necessarily entailed on the War Department, 
besides being amenable to many other objections, has, wit!) 
the usual fate of a parsimonious policy, proved to be the 
most expeusive in the end. 


“We have taken from this people a country, some of 


which is as fine as ever the sun Shone upon; we have made 
millions of money by the bargains we compel them to ac- 
cept; and yet refuse to comply ivith our portion of the cor- 
tract. Justice, humanity, aud every principle of fair deal: 
ing, imperiously demand the ratification of these treal'¢s. 
I allude, sir, to these facts, inasmuch as an at- 
tempt has been made to cram Captain Cram’s re- 
port down our throats on various occasions. 
refer to it to show how reliable his statements are 
in reference to the Indian treaties. His state- 
ments will be found equally reliable when treat- 
ing of the volunteer operations in these Territo- 
ries. If gentlemen had any dovdt aboyt the 


. disturbances of 1855-56, it would seem that the 
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recent Indian warin Washington Territory would 
remove these doubts. This war was not brought 
on by the outrages of the white inhabitants, as 


was alleged in the case of the war of 1855-56, for | 


there were no white inhabitants amongst the In- 
jians who brought on this war. This war was 
not brought on by the movements of the volun- 
teers, for there were no volunteers in the field; 


but it was an affair exclusively between the reg- | 


ular troops and the Indians. It would seem that 
the war of 1858, commencing by the defeat of Step- 
toe, and which ended in the brilliant and success- 
ful operations of Wright and Garnett, under the 
lead of the able, energetic, and gallant veteran, 
General Clarke, would show the true condition of 
our Indian relations. Sir, the combination of hos- 
tile tribes of 1858, in extentand magnitude, did not 
compare with the magnitude of the combination 
of 1855-56, for last season it was simply the 
tribes east of the Cascades; but in 1855-56, the 
flames of war spread over the country both west 
and east of the Cascades. In 1855-56, the com- 
bination was infinitely more formidable even east 
of the Cascades, than was the combination of 
1858; yet, last year it required the very utmost 
exertions—it required that the commanding offi- 
cer of the Pacific should send to the Gila, and to 
every part of California, to collect troops. Three 
months were occupied in concentrating troops in 
the Walla- Wallaand preparing for the field. Two 
columns, numbering nearly one thousand men, 
were organized and sent against the enemy, and 
such were the preparations, and such was the 
campaign required to suppress the Jate disturb- 
ances. But, I will assume, as 1 have a right to 
assume, that the question of the necessity of call- 
ing out the volunteers of 1855-56 is practically 
admitted; that we have not to cdme ie this 
Congress to argue this question, but that we stand 
here to demand of this Congress the payment of 
our just dues; and to this point I shall direct my 
observations, 


| have said that the Third Auditor of the Treas- | 


ury has made anexamination into these accounts; 
that he has reported to the House the result of 
that examination; that the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs have submitted to this House reso- | 


luuons referring the whole matter back to the 
Auditor, and that the House has actualFy referred 
the matter back for report. 


Now, sir, the last Congress passed a Jaw in re- | 


gard to this matter, and it sent out a commission 
to that Territory, which commission, after a labo- 
rious examination of one year, reported upon the 
amount due to the terfitoria! governments of Ore- 


gonand Washington, in consequence of that war. | 


| give the law in full: 


“Sec. 11. dud beit further enacted, That the Secretary | 


of War be directed to examine into the amount of expenses 
necessarily incurred in the suppression of Indian hostili- 
ties in the late Indian war in Oregon and Washington by 
the territorial governments of said Territories, for the main- 
tenance of the volunteer forces engaged in said war, inelud- 
ing pay of volunteers ; and that he may, if in his judgment 
it be necessary, direct a commission of three to proceed to 
ascertain and report to him all expenses incurred for pur- 
poses above specified.”’ 

I may now ask why was this course pursued ? 
Why were commissioners directed to proceed to 
that country to make thatexamination? Why did 
not this Congress do as the present House has 
done—refer it at once to the Thira Auditor? Why 
did it not direct the Secretary of War to call upon 
the territorial governmengs to forward their re- 
ports of the war claims to the Third Auditor in 
order that they might be examined in his office ? 
Mr. Chairman, the reason is obvious. Jt was an 
impracticable thing for an examination to be had 
in any Office in this city. If Congress had taken 
this course of referring, in the first instance, the 
whole question to the Third Auditor, it would 
have devolved upon him duties which he could 
not have performed, and for that reason it wisely 
and properly direeted a commission to proceed to 
that country to inquire into all the cireumstances 


of that commission were officers of the Army who 
had served for Jong years in that country; they 


were familiar with its population and resources; | 


they were familiar with prices; they were familiar 
with the Indians in that country; they combined 


in their two persons the whole experience of the 


country which was the theater of the war, for the 
president of the commission, Captain A.J.Smith, 
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had served in southern Oregon, and was familiar 
with the Rogue river war. 

Captain Ingalls was the principal quartermas- 
ter fOr the district of the Columbia river, and was 


| familiar with all the operations, with the move- | 


ments of the troops, and with the cost of sup- 


| plies and transportation, both of the volunteers 


and regulars. 

Well, sir, these two officers of the Army, with 
my friend from Cregon, who now sits on my right, 
{[Mr. Grover,] who had served on previous com- | 
missions, to the acceptance of the Government 
and of the people of Oregon, who participated in | 
the operations of the troops in this campaign, both 
in Oregon and Washington Territories, consti- 
tuted that commission. They took sworn testi- 
mony as to the prices, in order to determine what 
was justly due, and they made their awards ac- 
cordingly. 

Now, sir, is the report of such a commission, 
made from facts within their own knowledge, and 
from sworn testfmony taken before them, worthy 
of the consideration of this House? Is it worthy 
of as much consideration as the report of the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury, upon which this 
House has referred these claims back for readjust- 
ment? Sir, I have no question of the honesty of 
that officer, and that he will make up his report 
from the best information within his possession. 
3ut I submit to this committee that, from the very 
nature of the case, that report will bear upon its 
face the marks of absurdity. Sir, the report of 
the Third Auditor, upon which this House has 
founded its action, is unjust to the volunteer ser- 
vice; it is unjust to the people of Washington and 
Oregon; it is full of errors, misunderstandings, 
and false conclusions; and it has led this House 
to take action which, | predict, will lead to noth- 
ing, because you have devolved a duty upon that 
officer which he has not the means of executing. 

To show how inconclusive and absurd is this 
devolving upon officers examinations and reports 
which can only be made on the ground, I will 
touch only upon a very few of the points in the 
report which the Third Auditor has made to this 
House, in order to show the errors and inconsis- 


| tencies in it, and the errors and inconsistencies 


which are to be expected in any future report. | 
will speak first in regard to the price of horses 
used in the volunteer service. The commission 
fixed the maximum price of horses at $400 each, 
and the price ranged from $400 down to $100. 
The Third Auditor finds that horses were pur- 
chased for the regular service, in the same local- 
ity, at prices varying. from $80 to $200, and he 
very naturally came to the conclusion that such 
was the cash price of horses. Now, sir, | may 
very properly put the question to this committee, 
what is the price current of horses? If I buy a 
horse and pay $80 for him to-day, does it follow 
that a horse which you may buy for $400 to- 
morrow is worth simply $80; or if I buy a horse 
at $400 to-day, does it follow that the animal 
which you may buy to-morrow at $80 is a cheaper 
horse? Are horses to be measured by a regular 


| price current, like wheat or oats? 


Now, sir, these are the facts established by 


| sworn testimony before that commission, in re- 


| gard to the horses purchased for the regular ser- 


vice. They were mostly Indian ponies, or horses 

of Spanish blood, with a few worn-out American 

horses. They were purchased forthe purpose of | 
remounting the dragoons, under an order from 
General Wool prohibiting the payment of more 
than two hundred dollars for one horse. They 
were taken to Vancouver, and every one of them, 
before a board of regular officers, was condemned 
as unfit for the purpose for which they were pur- 
chased. Notan animal came up to the regulation 
standard. Not one was fit for cavalry uses. The 
agents who purchased these horses for the regular 


| service gave their sworn testimony that the horses 


|| purchased for the volunteer service were ever 
of the case. Now, sir, two of the three members | 


one up te the dragoon standard, and that their 

value was more than double the value in cash of | 
the horses purchased for the regular service. ‘That 
was the reason why the commission fixed the 
maximum price at $400. Has the Third Auditor | 


/any means of getting at the proper cash prices of || 


the horses purchased for the volunteer service ? || 


| Sir, the report of tliat officer upon this subject || 
| does great injustice to the purchasing agents of :|| 
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these horses; and any report which he may make 


will, of necessity, do injustice, for the simple rea- 
son that he has not the information before him. 

Now, I undertake tp say that an invesiigation 
into the other matters contained in this report 
would show nearly the same result. It would 
show that there was judgment and care exercised 
in the purchase of supplies, and that great judg- 
ment and care were taken by the commission in 
protecting the rights of the Government. Why, 
sir, the value of American horses in the valley of 
the Willamette, in southern Oregon and at Pu- 
get Sound, at that period ranged from two hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred dollars cash value. 
In making up the value of personal proverty to 
be taxed, every one knows that the assessed value 
of property is some per cent. below the cash value, 
and yet the assessed value of horses in that coun- 
try shows these prices, 

I have here a paper from Captain Keller, the 
largest lumber manufacturer on Puget Sound— 
a gentleman who manufactures some twelve mil- 
lion feet of lumber a year; who employs one hun- 
dred and fifty hands; who keeps two large steam 
saw-mills going constantly; and who is one of the 
best informed men on the Pacific. I nave herea 
statement in regard to prices, which I will make 
a part of my speech. 

It will appear from this paper that for his mills 
at Port Gamble, he paid for oxen $320 per yoke, 
and for mules as high as $325 each; and that hay 
cost in San Francisco sixty dollars per ton. He 
also gives many interesting facts in regard to the 
fluctuation of prices. 

Now, sir, what means has the Third Auditor 
for ascertaining these facts? 1 submit that it is 
an absurdity to refer the matter tohim. Unless 


| you send him to Oregon and Washington to take 


testimony, he cannot make up. the report re- 
quired by the House without involving great 


injustice in the proceeding. 


‘Fhere are some animadversions in the report 
of the Third Auditor in regard to our claima, at 
which | have been very much surprised, because 
the report itself, as a general thing, furnishes the 
material for its own refutation; and the only apol- 
ogy which I can find is, the work was necessarily 
done in a short time, and that the Third Auditor 
was notable to give ita proper examination. In 


justice to him, it ought to be said that he speaks 


of his report as the result of a somewhat cursory 


examination. He complains very much of the 
fluctuation of prices in the volunteer service, He 
speaks of it as extraordinary and remarkable, 
while his own report shows, that in the reguiar 
In the 
fourth quarter of 1855, during the pendency of 
the volunteer operations, the quartermaster of the 
regular service in southern Oregon, paid at Fort 
Lane for oats, prices varying from two to five 
dollars per bushel, and for hay, prices varying 
from thirty to one hundred dollars per ton. Whieh 
will be the cash price of the article under the re- 
cent resolutions? The maximum price allowed 
by the commission for hay was $120 per ton. 
Sut nearly all the hay was purchased at prices 
much under one hui:dred dollars. The paper of 
Captain Keller gives many interesting facts in re- 
gard to the fluctuation of prices on’ our coast; and 
what has excited the surprise of the Third Aud- 
itor is personally known to all men of intelligence 
and experience in western coast matters as an 
every day occurrence. 

Now, these remarks in regard to prices are suf- 
ficient for my purpose, showing how, in two mat- 
ters of fact, the Third Auditor has been led to a 
most unfortunate and untrue conclusion, He is 
equally unfortunate when he refers to the subject 
of sales, on Which rest, particularly, the vindica- 
tion of our service; because it is a fact, that the 
property, after being deteriorated by long use 
through a rainy and long winter, sold in the ag- 
gregate for about what it cost. He enumerates 
particular articles, such as pack-saddles, riding- 
saddles, and gear of all kinds, which sold for a 
small amount, forgetting that they had been worn 
out in the service, and that if it had been a case 
of property in the regular service, it would have 
been condemned by a board of officers, and would 
have brought nothing. He also forgets the fact 
that in the sale of property, such as provisions, 
there was a considerable surplus, and it was not 
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to be expected that it would bring even the cash 
price of the country; for every one knows what 
the effect is of throwing upon the market a large 
quantity of provisions. 

Again, he complains that we sold more horses 
than we had purchased. He brings that as evi- 
dence of great irregularity and great unreliability 
in Our accounts. Well, sir, we lost some horses, 
some died in the service, and some were captured 
by the Indians, but we captured many from the 
Indians. And all those horses were turned in as 
public property and sold at public auction. They 
were an inferior kind of Indian horses, ran down 
by service, which brought the low price of which 
the Auditor complains. 

Now, sir, the fact that we sold more horses 
than we purchased is undeniable. Animals were 
captured from the hostile Indians. There were 
stringent orders issued to both Terrjtories pro- 
hibiting the appropriation of captured propefty 
to private uses; and such property was accounted 
for and sold, and the proceeds made use of to 
diminish our debt. 

In justice to the quartermaster and commissary 
general of the Washington forces, General Mil- 
ler, who has come under the animadversions of 
the Third Auditor, and than whom there is not 
on that coast a man of larger business capacity, 
or more inflexible integrity, I desire to quote from 
his official report passages showing the discour- 
aging circumstances under which our operations 
were carried on, and the facts in regard to the 
sales of our animals, and other means of trans- 
portation: 

** Phe operations of the department under my charge have 
been cared on under very discouraging circumstances. 
‘There was no ready money with which to meet daily ex- 
penses. There were no large cities, or wealthy communi 
tits, Where supplies could be purchased for the immediate 
need of the woops. Everything had to be obtained, if pos- 
sible, for scrip, trom either this or Oregon Territory, both 
sparsely populated, already impoverished by Indian hostili- 
ties, and of which a large number of the inhabitants were in 
arms against the common enemy. ti this Territory, espe 
cially, many of the farmers had been driven from their 
claims; others, with every disposition to help the common 
cause, could not do so without depriving their families of 
bread. Noiwithstanding this, the conduct of the citizens 
has been worthy of all praise. Without their zealous co- 
operation, the volunteers would have starved. 

“In obedience to orders, the publie property has been 
disposed of as soon as possible ; and all haste is being nade 
to bring the afkirs of the department to a close. | am grat- 
ified to be able to state that much of it sold ata high ad- 
vance On the original prices, which were regarded as ex- 
travagant at the commencement of the war. Yet, horses, 
which cost te $400, brought from $200 to $600; wagons, 
costing , Were readily sold tor $300; and oxen were 
disposed of at thirty per cent. above cost. This, too, after 
the property has been, of course, deteriorated by six months’ 
active service. 

“Ae un evidence of the fidelity with which the public in- 
terest has been protected, it is sufficicnt to state that,whilst 
five hundred and seventy-one horses were purchased for 
the service, six hundred haye been turned in and sold. 
Whiew it is remembered that many of the animals have died 
in service, and that many have been captured by the en- 
we it Will he scen how faithfully the animals purchased, 
and those captured at Grande Rende, have been accounted 


far? 

How is it with sales in the regular service? 
How was it with the sale of the vast quantities of 
supplies, transportations, &c., at Vera Cruz, at 
the close of the Mexican war? How was it ata 
similar sale at the Brazos? Itis a matter of noto- 
riety, that everything was sold for a song. How 
is it with the of condemned property at mil- 
itury pasts; with the sale of horses reported upon 
by a board of officers, and pronounced unfit for 
service? How is it with the sale of provisions, 
condemned for a like reason? How is it with the 
sale of clothing, condemned for a like reason? I 
know something about these sales, and if the 
‘Third Auditor had gone to the records of the War 
Department, and had ascertained the prices at 
which condemned horses and other property had 
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Indians, and the Third Auditor, who complains 
of us because we had such ample transportation, 
and such ample supplies; transportations and sup- 
plies which made it entirely unnecessary to flun- 
der the Indians. Who is to be relied upon? the 
commanding general, or the Third Auditor? 
| 1 will wa attention to some remarks 
of General Wool, contained in his letter from 
| Benecia, August 4, 1856, addressed to the head- 
quarters ofthe Army. General Wool, referring 
to the operations of Colonel Shaw against the 
_ hostile Cayuses and Walla- Wallas, uses this lan- 
| guage: ; 
‘In doing this, his object ”—that is, the object of Gov- 
ernor Stevens—* was to provoke a continuance of the war 


with the Walla-Wallas, and to plunder the Indians of their | for their services. There was a considerable sum 


due to them. Their clothes were worn out. Wag 


horses and cattle.”’ 


And again, he wrote to Colonel Wright, through 
his chief of staff, Major Mackall, under date of 
August 2, as follows: 

** It appears that Colonel Shaw, from Puget Sound, with 
his volunteers, has gone to the Waila- Walla country. His 
men can only be subsisted by plundering ‘the Indians in that 
country.’ 

Such are General Wool’s reports in 1856; and 
now the Third Auditor speaks with surprise of 
the amount of our transportations and our accu- 
mulation of supplies, and finds fault with the 
forecast and he which prepared the sinews 
of war in defense of our people. 

Let me indulge a moment in reminiscence. I 
had peculiar feelings, as the Executive of the Ter- 
ritory, in that matter. I was the Indian super- 
intendent, and I had sworn a solemn oath to pro- 
tect their rights. I had told them in council that 


I was their father, and it was to me a matter of | at ; : 
The commission was acquainted with the field of 
operations, which explained the whole matter, 


conscience, as well as a matter of determination, 
that these friendly Indians should be protected. 


And this was the reason why I, as the Execu- | 
tive, desired to accumulate supplies and to get | 


transportation, so that the volunteers should not 
be tempted to plunder, to procure subsistence. 
And yet this very forecast, this very care, both 
of the treops and of the Indians who were then 
friendly, is made a-matter of reproach. How 
could we judge when the war would terminate ? 


On Puget Sound, as | observed Jast session, we | 
| had three Indians to every able-bodied white man, || r t 
_commissiom. It has taken the Auditor the whole 


‘and it was a country peculiarly fitted for Indian 


warfare. ~The immense forests on the shores of |! zone 
| sory examination’’ of these accounts and papers. 
| Does he suppose, or does this committee sup- 
| pose, that we could settle up the business with- 
| out keeping in service, for some considerable time, 
| the heads of departments, with suitable subordi- 
nates and assistants? And were such services to 
| be recognized by the commission or this Govern- 


Paget Sound afforded the Indians inaccessible re- 

treats, and the waters of that Sound gave them the 

means of collecting all their forces, in order to 

strike down any settlement on its shores. 

| | felt it to be my duty, and that was the feeling 
in both of the Territories, to take time by the fore- 

| lock, to accumulate supplies and means of trans- 


portation, so that we could protect the settlements | 
against Indian rapine and massacre. And, sir, | 


if | were to be put ina similar position, | can- 
| not tell how, in these respects, I could act more 
| wisely, or deserve better the approbation of my 
| country. 
‘There is also complaint made in this report that 
we furnished families with food. 1 wish Lcould 


| most 
lived in bleck-houses for six months. Farmers 
were driven from their claims. Three counties 
were wiped out. In several settlements every soul 
was massacred. We had many families on the 


1 verge of starvation. They could not get away, 
/and they could not get wherewithal to keep body | 
} 


and soul together. 


regular ser- 





vice in such cases? What is 
tressed emigrant families upon the plai 
sir, rations are issued out ial 

are sent to 







? Why, 
has 
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extreme northwest of my cou and that j 
| should be my fate, in connection with its pent” 
to do what | could to save them from th : 


| speak to this House on this point; that I could | 
| ene condition of that most unfortunate and 
istressed people. Why, sir, our people | 


hat did humanity require ? 
| What did public duty require? What did the | 
} ° e 

| precedents furnishéd by the regular service re- 
quire? To see them starve, or to furnish them 
| with rations? What is done in the 
to the dis- , 
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e 
of an Indian war. [now see, in my mind ion 


the early history of New England; and, sir, | 


that there has not been a parallel, in danger a 


in difficulty and in suffering, to the hist 

Oregon and Washington, Sasiens the years less 

and 1856. I say it without fear of contradiction 
The Auditor also brings forward, to the dispar. 


agement of the service, the fact that clothing was 
issued to the volunteerg when they were goi 


out of service. Did that show judgment and q 
proper regard for the public interest or not? The 
volunteers had not received one cent of money 


it the duty of the territorial authorities to send 
them home naked to their families, or to issue to 
them clothing which was on hand, at the scrip 
prices, and charge the same upon the muster 
rolls? Which best protected the rights of the 
Government, the disposition of this property at 
the prices for which they were purchased, thus 
involving no expenditure to the Treasury, or the 
forcing the clothing upon the market at public 
sale at a greater depreciation in value? The Au- 
ditor finds fault with the sales, and he finds fault 
with issues to discharged volunteers. These were 
the simple alternatives. 1 protest against such 
trifling and carping, as unworthy of a public fune- 
tionary, and as calculated to cast discredit upon 


| this Government. 


He seems also to be surprised at the lagge quan- 
tities of clothing issued to volunteers in the field. 


The scouts weré made mostly in heavily timbered 
regions without trails, in the rainy weather, and 
the wear and tear of clothing was many times 
greater than in ordinary service. 

The Auditor complains that men were retained 
in service and obtained pay of the commission 
after the volunteers were disbanded; forgetting, 
or not appreciating the fact that these services 
were indispensable to settling the accounts, and 
preparing the final papers for the action of the 


recess of Congress to make a somewhat * cur- 


ment? It was a service honestly, fairly, and ne- 
cessarily rendered, and is entitled to consideration 
equally with service rendered previous to the dis- 
banding of the volunteers. His allusions to Gen- 


eral Miller are entirely gratuitous and unfounded. 
| If he will take the trouble to inquire, and not pro- 


ceed rashly to decide, he will unquestionably find 


ample justifieation for the action of the commis- 


sion in the allowances to him of compensation; 
and so of the other gentlemen to whom he alludes. 
Again: the Auditor seems to be surprised that 


animals were purchased or brought into service 


| by appraisement from the enlisted men of the ser- 
vice, and that there were men in the service who 
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jnto the service, furnishing, not only a horse for | small. But you must recollect that our popula- 
their own use, but for their neighbors who had || tion was sparse. If we organized at all, we had 
no horses. These horses were in the service of | to organize in small companies. That is a con- 
the Territory. No man had more than one horse || clusive refutation of that objection. 


for his OWN Use, and it was by getting horses | But, Mr. Chairman, in a certain part of the 


my own mind. 
We had crossed the Bitter Root mountains in 


twenty-five miles from the first Indian village. I 
was setisfied that the Indians had no notice of 
| ourcoming. They were reported and believed 
to be hostile. j 
my men broken down with the long march. It 
| was impossible for me to move my train in a sin- 
| gle day to the village; and if I c.d make the at- 
tempt, | was of opinion that our movement would 


— 


coming, and that they would have time for prep- 
aration. So I determined, with two men, to go 
in advance of my party, and see whether, in this 
| way, taking them by surprise, I could not direct 
safety of my party. So, mounted on our best 
Indians, started, leaving directions for the train 
to reach the village the following day. We moved 
on rapidly. 
| of the Indian village. We rode into the midst 
| with our rifles in one hand, we offered the other 
to the Indians. 
surprise. 
of our approach. 


few days, as they had given up all expectation 
of our coming. ‘They grasped our outstretched 
| hands; and, through the aid of the friendly Nez 
| Perces, their minds were softened, and my party, 


them. 

Mr. Chairman, that was done by me as a mat- 
ter of judgment. 
with that tribe with two men—the tribe not know- 
| ing of my coming—than I would be, they having 
notice, with twenty-five men at my back. My 


and, thank God! I did happen to have nerve 
enough to act as my judgment dictated. We 
moved on to the Spokane with the same party. 
It was these same Ceur d’Jlénes and Spokanes 
who drove Steptoe and his one hundred and fifty 
men out of that country last season, and com- 
| pelled him to move ninety miles in one night, 
| abandoning baggage and howitzers, The result 
of our mterview with these two tribes was, that 
their friendship was gained, after a stormy and 
doubtful conference which lasted for some nine 
days. Before we parted from them, the Indians 
came to us with their little complaints, asking for 
‘redress. I saw that we had gained their confi- 
dence, and then | knew that their hearts were 
mine. Not only did we have them as friends, 
but they offered their assistance, which was de- 
clined. 


| 
' 
from those who owned horses that every man was report, the Auditor disparages the service, by 
mounted. It seems to me that these facts show || speaking of it ‘*such as it was.’’ I have, sir, 
the admirable and patriotic spirit of our people, || served in one campaign and five pitched battles. 
and peculiarly recommend the service to the con- | | have heard the whistling of bullets; and I carry 
fidence and appreciation of the country. on my person the marks of honorable wounds, 
The Auditor, morever, brings up the case of || received in the service of my country; but I have 
company A, Washington Territory volunteers. || never been in a service of such danger and diffi- 
He states: || culty as the service characterized by the Auditor 
«This company was fifty-three strong, all told, and the || ‘* such as i was.’’ I make no special complaint 
roll shows a service, altogether, of eight thousand seven | of the Auditor. It was unfortunate that he went 
jundred and eighty-three days, and, if it had so served, mit of hi Seine icing Gi . 
potitied to that number of rations. A large number of the |, CUS 9F fis province to criticise what was not 
members are marked on the roll as having signed ‘ unmili- within his knowledge. When I returned from the 
tary resolutions,’ and only seven of the fifty-three, all of || Blackfoot country to Puget Sound, in the months 
whom are marked, are certified by Colonel E. C. Fitzhugh, || of November and December, 1855, throueh thou- 
the inspecting and mustering officer, as entitled to an hon- | : . : ” re 
vable discharge. Of course the rest of the company were || Sands of hostile Indians, with a party of twenty- 
not so entitled, and therefore had no claim either to pay, | five men—we moved through forests and over 
maintenance, OF Ayre aa mania Pageant icmp pl mountains four hundred miles—not a man of my 
ary service. i s BS May; = : > : 
ulin lieutenant was cmnamiakan the 20th of June, and | party believing that — would get through, but 
the remaining lieutenant signed unmilitary resolutions. || 6Very man expecting that his bones would be left 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the whole company, except || to whiten upon the great plain of the Columbia. 
two, one of whom ae ae other oo oe, || That was a service characterized by the Auditor 
Ce re the bound eiaieiiiieeans. the **such as it was.’’ I feel proud of that SUV ESS 
amount of $13,907 75, beside the clothing, &c., received by || NOt for myself alone, but for the noble devotion 
them, to the value of $3,996 38.°° |, and heroism of my party; men who had crossed 
Now, it must be admitted that no attempt was || the continent with me in 1853, and whose nerves 
made to secure payment for this company, either || and hearts were hardened to steel. 1 will give 
by the territorial authorities or by the commis- || 
sion, under false pretenses. The facts are given | 
precisely as they occurred, There is no dispute 
that the service was rendered. It was a very try- 
ing and difficult service. The company was 
raised in King county, and did duty in the forests | 
of King county, and was stationed, not at Seat- 
tle, the only retuge of that county for its citizens, | 
every other house having been burned down, and 
a flourishing settlement of one hundred families 
having been despoiled of all their property, but 
inthe midst of the scenes of Indian rapine and | 
devastation, from which it drove the Indians, in- 
toxicated with success and fushed with victory. 
Their scouts, and the roads they made, are given 
in the official reports. Considering all these cir- || 
cumstances, the territorial government urgently | 
recommended payment for their services, and the 
commission decided that payment ought to be | 
made. I think the territorial government and 
the commission acted in the spirit of simple jus- | 
tice. It must be borne in mind that were itacase | 
in the regular service, the payment for service 
would have been essentially made; for payments 
there are made every month or two months. But 
in the volunteer service, no payment whatever 
had been made, It would have been most unjust, 
considering the services of that company, consid- 
ering the misfortunes and sufferings and massa- 
cres and burnings with which their county was | 
afflicted, considering the recommendations of the 
territorial government, to refuse to make pay- 
ment for services actually rendered, and which | 
were of signal value and of imperative necessity. | 
Mr. Chairman, I propose in these remarks | 
rather to fasten upon points, than to go into the 
whole subject. Bat the Auditor has gone into | 
implied censures of the organization we adopted 
in Washington Territory in order to wage that | 
war; and he has covertly indulged in slurs against | 
the service. He complains because there was so | 
large a staff, because there was so many quarter- 
masters and commissaries and surgeous, and so 
many higher officers. Well, the commission ex- 
amined that matter. What does the Third Audi- | 
tor presume to know about those matters? How 
can he apply the reasons to the facts? The mili- 
tary a of that commissiou, men who 
served in that country, examined that territorial | 
staff and organization, and they were satisfied 
that the organization was good and effective; and 
that the staff was simply adequate to the duties 
they had to discharge. It is proper to state, that | 
1.18 an axiom with military men that the staff is | 
bot so much proportioned to the force, as to the | 
extent and character of the country over which 
that force operates. And, sir, in the extent of 
Our operations, in the character of our country, 
you find the conclusive and overwhelming reason 
for the organization adopted. i | 
The Auditor complains that our companies were |, 
New Srries—No. 14. 


some facts showing the imminence of danger in | 


| snow three feet deep, and had reached a camp | 


My animals were tired out and | 


be slow and straggling, and that we could not | 
reach the Indians before they would hear of our | 


their minds from hostility, and thus insure the | 
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horses, the two men and myself, with four friendly | 
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That is the sort of service that is represented 
by this Auditor “ such asitwas.’’ It was aser- 
vice, the like of which I never saw before, and 
the like of which | never expect to see again, 

When [ moved from the Spokane, U did not 
know what were the feelings of the Nez Perces, 
They were reported to be hostile. I knew that 
the chief, Kamiakan, with five hundred warriors, 
wus at Priest's Rapids on our flank, and that fu- 
pu-mux-mux, with seven hundred warriors, was 
on the Touchet and on Mill Creek, in the Walla- 
Walia country, blocking up the road. I started 
for the Spokane with our pack animals, carrying 
only eighty pounds and twelve days’ provisions, 
On the Spokane we had extimighh wi our horses 
but five, and got the best horses in the country. 
I knew the country well; and I was satisfied that, 
if we found all the Indians hostile, we could some 
way or other work our way to the settlements. 
This was the service, * such as it was.’’ Fortu- 
nately for our safety, the Oregon volunteers ad- 
vanced upon the Walla-Walla, met and defeated 
the Indians, and opened the way for my party, 
increased to about fifty men by the accesaion of 
the miners from Colville. : 

Mr. Chairman, | desire now to touch upon 
some other matters, in justice to individual com- 
panies and to gentlemen in the Territory. The 
Auditor has discovered some double and treble 
payments. [am glad that these are made known; 
with one exception, they were unknown to me 
before. It is not to be expected that in anew 
service—and particularly in the quartermaster’s 
and commissary’s service—mistakes were to be 
avoided; foreven inthe regular service, and where 
there are trained officers, there are very often 
great difficulties in adjusting and making out the 
accounts. Ifthe Third Auditor had gone through 
all the accounts, and had found no mistakes in 
them, it would have excited the suspicion of every 
man versed in such matters. 

Some years ago, Mr. Chairman, while I was in 
the Army, I called on a friend of mine in one of 
the bureaus of the War Department, and we com- 
menced to converse about old acquaintances. The 
conversation finally turned upon a person who 
had prided himself in never having had a mistake 
found in his accounts during a service of twenty 
years. Said he, ‘I believe that man is dishonest. 

t never happened to mortal man, in a course of 
twenty years, to get his accountsall perfect. He 
has done a good deal of cooking and working up.”” 


|| That is the invariable impression produced by 


Soon after noon we came in sight | 


these infallible accounts. 
If in our volunteer accounts everything had 


| been found right, and according to rule, it would 


of the Indians, dismounted from our horses, and | 
They were taken entirely by | 
They had not the slightest intimation | 
Their preparation to give us | 
a hostile reception had only been abandoned a | 


the next day, were received with kindness by | 


I was satisfied that I was safer | 


judgment was satisfied as to the course of safety; | 


have been damning evidence against them, be- 
cause the thing is impossible. [ state this as a 
fact, which the experience of the Third Auditor 
might have suggested. It is sufficient, however, 
for the vindication of the awards of the commis- 
sion, and for the vindication of the people of the 
Territory, that they have not asked for the double 
or treble payment. We, acting for them, have 
stated from the very outset, at the last session of 
Congress, and at this, that we asked nothing of 
that kind. It was simply a mistake that occurred, 
and that would have been ascertained in any ad- 
|| justment of the accounts. 

There were cases, however, of men in the civil 
and Indian service of the Territory, who were also 
engaged in its military service, and there were 
strong reasons, in the opinion of the territorial 
|| government of Washington, why they should be 
|, allowed their pay for military service, in addition 
| to their other pay. But the fact of the employ- 
| ment in other service, with the amount of com- 
| pensation, was expressly rrpoere to the com- 
| missioners, and by them carefully set forth on the 
|| proper muster-roils. There was no attempt, 
| either on the part of the territorial authorities, or 
| of the commission, te conceal or evade the facts; 
which is their emphatic and sufficient vindication 
| from the implied charge of the Third Auditor, of 
| wrong ard concealment. 
| ‘There is a certain transaction in regard to ex- 
| change of property between the voluntcer service 
/and the Indian service, in respect of which the 
| Third Auditor arrives at a very wrong conclu- 
| sion. The Indian service hired from the volun- 

teer service, horses and mules and oxen, at fitty 
| cents per day, per animal, and wagons at fifty 
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cents per day each. The Third Auditor con- 
cluded—and very naturally, pence such 
were the cash prices of the hire of animals and 
wagons at that time, whereas the truth is that 
they were the serip prices. That was what each 
day’s use of a horse, or mule, or yoke of oxen, 
or wagon, cost the volunteer service in scrip. For 
taking the cost of the animals and wagons we 
purchased, and deducting from it the amount for 
which we sold the same, and distributing the bal- 
ance through the days’ work of animals and wag- 
ons, we find the cost to the volunteer service was 
about fifty cents per day, and such was the 
charge made for their use against the Indian ser- 
vice. Observe, that this whole matter was a thing 
which grew up in consequence of a gortnnine 
turn in affairs, which was not anticipated and pro- 
vided for in the beginning. The battle of Grande 
Ronde was fought, and a great victory gained 
over the Indians. They all sent in messengers 
asking for peace, The Nez Perces, particularly, 
who had been friendly up to that time, asked me 
to go to the Walla-Walla and meet them in coun- 
eil. This victory and the changed deportment of 
the Indians, in connection with the movement of 
regular troops to the Walla- Walla, which before 
that ime had been refused, as the official reports 
show, changed the whole aspect of affairs. Al- 
though I had issued a proclamation calling out 
two hundred additional volunteers, limmediatel y 
revoked it, and disbanded the volunteers already 
i) Service in that quarter of the ‘Territory; that 
left on hand a large quantity of provisions, which 
could be applied with great advantage to supply- 
ing the wants of friendly Lodians, and subsisting 
them at the council. Thus, supplies purchased 
for the volunteer operations, were applied to the 
Indian service, and at prices which provisions 
> 

bring at sales where a Jarge quantity is thrown 
upon the market. It was believed, simply, but 
just to the volunteer service, to charge the Indian 
service precisely what it cost the volunteer ser- 
vice to transport them, 

] do not make any complaint of the deduction 
of the Third Auditor, for it was natural; but itis 
seen how indispensable it is for the facts to be 
known before a deduction is made. These facts 
were known to the commissioners who examined 
into them all, carefully; and there was great care 
taken to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

The resolutions to which reference has been 
made, by which the whole matter is referred back 
to the Third Auditor, are as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That, preliminary to the final settiementand 
mijustment of claims of citizens of the Territories of Ore 
gon aud Washington, for expenses incurred in the years 
i805, in repelling Indian hostilities, it shall be the duty 
of the ‘Vbird Auditor of the Treasury to examine the vouch 
ers and papers new on file in his office, and make a report 
to the House of Representatives by the first Monday in De 
cember vext, of the amounts respectively due to each com 
pen? and individual engaged m such service; taking the 
tulloWing rules as his guide in ascertaimimg the amounts so 
due: 

1. He shall recoguize no company or individual as enti 
tled to pay, except such as were called into service by the 
territorial anthorities of Oregon and Washington, or such 
whose services have been recognized and accepted by the 
said authorities, 

“2. He shall allow to the volanteers engaged in said ser 
vice no higher pay and allowances than were given to offi 
cers and soldiers of equal grade at that period in the Army 
of Ure United States, including the extra pay of two dollars 
per mouth given to troops serving on the Pacific, by the act 
uf ~—.. _ 7852. 

3. No person, cither in the military or civil service of 
the United States, in said Territories, shall be paid for his 
service in more than one employment or eoencity for the 
same period of time; and all such doubte or triple allow. 
anees for pay as appear in said accounts shall be rejected. 

“4. That im auditing the clans for supplies, transporta- 
tion, and otberservices incurred tor the maintenance of said 
volunwers, be is directed to haye a due regard to. the num 
ber of said troops, to their period of service, and to the prices 
current in the country at the time, and not to report said 
serviee bevond the thne actumily engaged therein, nor to 
recogmze supphes bevond a reasonable approximation to 
the proportions and deserptions authorized by existing laws 
nud regulations tor such troops, taking into consideration 
the Hatere and peculiarity of the service. 

~ Se ‘Phat all ciaums of enid volunteers for hersea, arms, 
and other property lost or destroyed in said serviee, shall be 
mudited, according to Lue provisions of the act approved 


Mares 3, 1849." 

These resolutions not only direct the Auditor 
to scale the prices to the cash prices in our coun- 
iryy which he has not and cannot have the inform- 
win po do, but alse directs him to decide as_to 
tbe quatijty of supplies and wansportation re- 
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ceived for the service, a duty which the Third 
Auditor will be equally impotent to perform. 

But, in the face of the known facts as to prices 
in that country, these resolutions forbid the Au- 
ditor to allow more than $200 for the appraised 
value of a horse, and it is obvious that every pur- 
chase of horses will be reduced to that price by the 
Third Auditor. {t matters notjhat horses at pri- 
vate sale bring from three to five hundred dollars. 
It matters not that the people ace taxed for their 
horses at the same rates. It matters not that all 
these purchases were made by contract, and that 
governmental faith is involved. They must all 
be brought to the bed of Procrustes. Because 
General Wool boughta few worthless Indian po- 
nies and worn-out American hogses, for from 
$50 to $200, every one of which was condemned 
as unfit for service; therefore the large, strong- 
limbed, serviceable, and hardy American horses 
of the volunteers, which were fit for service, which 
did come up to the regulation standard, which 
went through long and severe campaigns, living 
simply on grass, and which enabled the volun- 
teers to strike the hardest blows, and achieve the 
greatest victories over the Indians, which were 
strack and achieved either by volunteers or reg- 
ulars, are to be paid for at rates from $80 to $200. 
This course is not only unjust to our people, but 
disgraceful to our Government. 

‘Lhe resolutions nominally propose to give the 
volunteer the same pay as the reguiar service. 
But, practically,they do not. For, in the regular 
service, every man enlisted in Oregon and Wash- 
ington is pad $142 bounty money, that being the 
estimated cost of transporung recruits to that dis- 
trict from the Atlantic depots. It cost $150,000 
to transport the ninth regiment of infantry to Fort 
Vancouver, and $50,000 more before they reached 
their appropriate field of labor in the interior, Yet, 
an amendment offered to these resolutions, pro- 
posing to pay the bounty to the volunteers, to make 
their pay equal in every respect to that of the 
regular service, was voted down. — 

Chere is another consideration which gives pe- 
culiar weight to these claims, and which entitles 
the territorial authorities and the commission to 
the confidence of this Congress. The facts and 
circumstances of the service were promptly and 
minutely reported to this Government through 
the War Department, just as they occurred. For 
myself, as the Executive of Washington, I took 
especial care to report carefully by every mail, 
not only what had been done, but what was pro- 
posed to be done. These reports have all been 
published by order of Congress, and are there- 
fore within the official knowledge of the members 
of this committee. Did the Government disap- 
prove of the operations of the territorial author- 
ities? They gave nota single intimation of dis- 
approval. Did they direct the disbanding of the 
volunteers? Nothing of the kind. 

I reported in May the probable expenses of the 
service in Washington Territory, and the proba- 
ble length of time it would be necessary to keep 
the volunteers in the field. Whilst I expressed 
my determination to keep down expenses to the 
lowest possible point, and to bring the service to 


a close at the earliest possible period, I expressed, 


the opinion in May that it would not be safe to 
estimate that the expenses would be Icss than be- 
tween one million nine hundred thousand and two 
million dollars. The commission, after a labo- 
rious and faithful examination, report the debt 
about three quarters of thatamount. ‘The indebt- 
edness was kept down so much _ below the esti- 
mates, partly by our care and success in reducing 
the expensesand length of the service, and partly 
by good judgment and good fortune in disposing 
by sale of the public property left on our hands 
at the close of the war, 

In like manner,as the Indian superintendent, I 
reported in great detail to the Indian department 
all my operations in the Indian service, which 
reports have also been published by order of Con- 
gress; and I defy the most censorious and the 
most. prejudiced to read consecutively my reports 
in the Indian and military service, without com- 
ing tothe conclusion that there was the most per- 


fect and immovable determination so to manage | 


affairs as to bring to a conclusion a most disas- 
trous Indian war, to protect the Indian tribes in 
‘all their rights, and to conduct the service ina 
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manner which should deserve the commendation, 
_ of all good men who truly love their country and 
| desire the advancement of its honor and renown 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, | protest agai), 
the action of this House; I protest against the 
report of the Third Auditor; I stand fairly aud 
squately on the act of the last Congress that es 
tablished this commission; and I demand, in ¢),. 
name of the people of Washington, that paymen; 
be made according to the awards of that commis. 
| sion. 
. Semmes 
| APPENDIX. 
| Statement of J. P. Keller,of Teekalet, Washineton Terri 
| tory, on the subject of claims growing out of Indian a 
|  tilities in said Territory. a 
| The Puget Mill Company, of which I am a membe 
been established at Teekalet, in Washington Territor 
| engaged in the manufacture of lumber, and in mercanti\, 
business, since the summer of 1853. During all that time 
I have been the acting agent of said company, and have hag 
ample means of Knowing the prices of labor, Provisions 
supplies, and, in fact, of all descriptions of exchangea)); 
property on Puget Sound. The company has constantly 
kept in its employ a large number of laborers, and has pov 
in its employ about one hundred and fifty men. Ourstoc} 
of goods, for the last three or four years, has averaged fro ; 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand dollars, chiefly provisions 
clothing, &e. F 
At the commencement of Indian hostitities in 1855, anq 
during their continuance, prices of labor, provisions, ay 
| supplies, at Puget Sound, ruled very high, and, with some 
fluctuations, have so continued ever since. 

i think [ am pertectly sate in saying that labor at Pugs; 
Sound has commaaded higher prices, trom 1853 to 1858, than 
in any other State or Territory in the United States. 

The price of day labor bas generally ruled from two to 
fonr dollars, with boarding found by the employer, during 
| said five years, and sometimes higher. Officers of the Auny 
have been compelled to pay day laborers $4, and sometines 
| more. The price per month, with boarding found, tas 

ranged from $35 to $150, according to the kind of service 
pertormed. 

‘The Puget Mill Company has had in its employ trom twen- 
| ty to one hundred and fitty men, during the time aforesaid, 
at the above rates. All other companies and individuals 
employing laborers have been paying about the same rates. 

Prices of provisions and supplies of all Kinds, during said 
time, differed much, in consequence of difference in umes 
| when, and places where, delivered or furnished, and accord 
| ing to supply and demand ; as, in the course of'a few months, 

the prices of many articles sometimes varied much in the 
markets from which they had to be obtained. 

Flour was refused, at offers of $16, in the course of the 

war, and reached $15, in San Francisco, in April, 1856. 

Pork and beef (good articles) have generally ruled at 

from &390 to $80 for the last five years, beef having some 
| times exceeded the price of pork. Pork was selling at 345 
per barrel, on Puget Sound, in the spring of 1858; and, | 
think, reached that price in San Francisco about the same 
| ume. Prices ruled high for nearly a year previous. Upto 
| and during the time of the war, all salted beef and pork was 
obtained from San Francisco, and were very scarce, at 
times, on Puget Sound, during the war. 

In April or May, 1856, barley was 44 cents per pound, 
and hay #60 per ton, in San Francisco. Sugar and many 
other articles have frequently reached high rates, at San 
Francisco, during the last five years; say, cargo sales of 
| sugar,at 184 cents; coffee, 224 cents, Ke., as all know 
who have noted the market prices. Soap, candles, &c 
| have often been very high during the same time. All these 

articles, which had to be obtained from San Francisco, of 
course commanded higher rates oa Puget Sound. 

The contract to supply the mplitary post at Fort Town- 

send, for 1857, with fresh beef, was at 224 cents per pound, 
| and the contractor failed to supply, at that priee, for the full 
year. 

The price of working oxen per pair has ruled from $250 
to $220, for the five years last pasi, on Puget Sound. The 
latter price was agreed upon at Fort Townsend, for a pair, 
| in May, 1858, for the Puget Mill Company, when it was 
| known that it would cost twenty dollars to deliver theia 
where they could be put to work. 

But very few pairs of oxen have coat less than $275, de- 
livered atthe mills of the Puget Mill Company, since tle 
summer of 1853. The company hgs bought bundreds of 
oxen since that time, and has from thirty to forty pairs 
now. 

We do not use horses, but two mules cost, delivered at 
our mills, one $285 in the spring of 1857, and the other 8325 
inthe spring of 1858. 

I cannot testify as to the justice or fairness of all the 
accounts approved by the commissioners who examincd aid 
reported upon the claims growing out of Indian hostilities 
in Oregon and Washington. Tecan say, however, that in 
many instances, prices that have been objected to as ex- 
travagantly high, and which would so appear to any one Hot 
acquainted wiih the circumstances under which tie con 
tracts were made or the supplies furnished, are, in fact, but 
reasonable and just. 


ist 


r, has 
V¥, and 





| provisions and supplies for the troops during the war. These 
were all purchased of the company by Quartermaster Rob- 
inson, except about $2,700 worth furnished Captain 1. N. 
Ehey, at the commencement of hostilities, and which were 
furnished at lower rates than could be atfiirded ailerwaris. 

The supplies furnished Quartermaster Robinson by the 
company Were principally turnisbed upon contracts une 
at his earnest solicitation, and wot sought by the company. 
|| The company was earnestly solicited to costract tor iur- 
| nishing further supplies, but refused. They consisted prin- 
‘| cipally of provisiuas purchased by the company at San 


The Paget Mill Company furnished large amounts of 
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ri a dist int. at stated times. In order to fulfill these con 
the company was obliged to divert a large amount 
capital from channels in which it could have been 
jofitably employed, as well as to incur heavy liabilities 
which bave been very embarrassing to the prosecution of 
‘ at reguiar business. Something, of course, had to be 
wjded to-prices, On account of the difficulty of obtaining 
the se large amounts from a distant murket at short time, 
und the uncertainty of getung their pay in a reasonable time, 
or, rather, the certainty that a good deal of time would 
elapse before payment. Experience has proved that the 
aiditions made to prices on these accounts were not sufli- 
cient to indemnify the company for the risks incurred. 

{ would here remark that a comparison of the prices 
paid, or contracted to be paid, for provisions and supplies, 
during the War, with the prices at which the same or sim- 
ilar articles Were sold et auction, alter the cessation of hos 
ilities, aflurds no just criterion by which to judge ot the 
reasonableness Of said contragt prices. These auction 
cales took place at a tine when, in consequence of the ces- 
cation of hostilities, cash prices had been much reduced, 
generally, on Puget Sound, and threw upon the market 
many articles Which were not wanted by the community 
in which the sales took place. 

Where priees received at these sales are referred to, for 
the purpose of showing the market prices at Puget Sound 
during the war, they are Only caiculated to mislead and de- 
ceive. 

The prevailing rate of interest on Puget Sound, since the 
cessation of hostilities has been from one to three per cent. 
per month, ruling at two per cent. and upwards. ‘The legal 
rate of interest in the ‘Territory is ten per cent. per annum, 
put money cannot be obtained at that price. ‘The money 
invested by the Puget Mill Company, in furnishing said 
supplies, could have been safely invested at an interest of 
wo per cent. per month. 

When hostilities commenced, the company were without 

ans, and immediately dispatched a boat and six men to 
Vietoria, Vaneouver’s Island, seventy miles distant, where 
they purchased to the amount of about $400, and returned 
after an absence of a week. The company built a block- 
house, and furnished arms, ammunition, and provisions, 
ud defended themselves throughout the war. Families 
from Whidby’s Island came to, our station, twenty-five 
wiles, for safety, and occupied our block-house a poruon of 
the time. For all these expenditures by the company, no 
charge has yet been rendered. J.P. KELLER. 
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DEFENSE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAS. JACKSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 21, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. JACKSON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The attacks made upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the Opposition, and by 
some of his professed political friends, who have 
been thwarted in their designs upon the Treasury 
by his rigid economy and stern integrity, demand 
areply; and it seems to me that such reply could 
not come more appropriately from any quarter 
than frommyself. Representing the district which 
so often honored him by its suifrages, and which 
he so fully repaid by a long, able, and brilliant 
career in this House, it is meet that I should vin- 
dicate the fame of one dear to those who sent me 
here, and thereby repay, in part, the debt of grat- 
itude | owe for their kindness to me. The only 


regret I feel in undertaking the defense is, that I | 


have not an ability equal to the zeal which | bring 
to the task. Satisfied, however, that it requires 
no labored effort to vindicate truth, and tliat all 


that is necessary in this case is a simple, una- | 


dorned statement of facts and array of figures, I 


feel that I shall beable to show to every impartial | 


mind that the attacks made upon that distin- 


guished officer have been as unprovoked as they || 


are utterly without foundation. 


analysis, are reduced to three. First, that the 
Secretary, upon his installation into office, found 
a redandélie Treasury; and that, by the unlawful 
and injudicious expenditire of the pe money 
for the redemption of the public debt before ma- 
turity, at exdrbitant premiums, he emptied that 
Treasury, and thereby ercated the necessity for 
loans and the issue of Treasury notes at an ear- 
lier period than would.otherwise have been ne- 
cessary; and money, to the extent ofthe premiums 
paid, has been forever lost to the country. Sec- 
ond, that his estimates of receipts have been wide 
of the mark; that he has displayed in them no 
financial forecast whateygr, aiid that they are 
unworthy of the confidence of Congress and the 


country; unfit bases of legislation; and, there- ! 


», to be delivered on Puget Sound, eight hundred | 


| of the shadow of foundation. 


Defense of the Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. Jackson. 


fore, the Secretary is proved incanable of man- 
aging the intricate machinery of his laborious 
office. Third, that the expenses of this Admin- 
istration are enormous; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as its financial head, is responsible for 
these exorbitant expenditures. 

I shall consider these charges in the order in 
which they are stated, and the candid mind will 
find no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion, not 
only that they are wholly incorrect, but destitute 
Under the first 
head, I ask was it unlawful for the Secretary to 
purchase the public debt at the current market 
rice? The act of 1853 answers the question. 
Let it speak for itself: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to purchase, 
at the current market price, any of the outstanding stocks 
of the United States as he may think most advisable, from 
any surplus fund in the Treasury: Provided, That the bal 
ance in the Treasury shall not at any time be reduced be 
low $6,000,000.°’— Statutes at Large, chapter 97, volume 10, 
page 212. 

Comment upon this act is unnecessary. It 
needs no interpretation. It isas plain asthe Eng- 
lish language can make thought intelligible. It 
not only authorizes, but would seem to require, 
the Secretary to redeem the public debt so lone 
as there was a surplus exceeding $6,000,000 in 
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the Treasury; and Mr. Cobb ceased to purchase 
with $10,000,000 left there. Upon this interpre- 
tation of the act, the pre decessor of the present 
incumbent had acted; and stocks of the United 
States, outstanding and not due, were purchased 
by him. But it is said that the price paid by 
Mr. Cobb in the way of premium was extrava- 
gant, and the public money wasted in the pur- 
chase of United States nace by him. ‘The re- 
ply to this charge is as conclusive as that to the 
legality of his conduct is shown to be by the 
production of the law. He paid what the law 
authorized—the market price. He could pur- 
chase atnothing short of that, for the simple reason 
that the holders of the stocks would take no less 
from Government than they could get from other 
murchasers. He paid precisely the same sym that 
Mr. Guthrie, his predecessor, had paid the year 
before, aud, indeed, up to the 3d of March, 1857, 
when he left, and Mr. Cobb took charge of the 
Department. The subjoined table shows the pre- 
miums paid at the Treasury in the redemption of 
the debt of the United States from the passage of 
the act of 1853 up to the time when the last stocks 
were redeemed by Mr. Cobb; by which it will 
be seen that the present Secretary paid the iden- 
tical premium which Mr. Guthrie had paid the 
same year: 


Statement showing when the public debt of the United States is redeemable, the rate of interest, and the 














| Rate of in- |\When redeem a pie AL 
Loan. 
wan terest. able. 
| to December 
| | 31, 1853. 
1842... .|6 per cent. | Dec. 31, 1862] 16 percent. 
| 
1O4B 5 iiss 16 per cent. | Nov. 12,1856 | 8 percent. | 
1847... 1+ +1 6 per cent. | Jan. 1, 1868 | 21 per cent. | 21 
| 
1848.......|6 per cent. | July 1, 1868] 21 per cent. 21 
Texan in . 
pditiddeiit Wi per cent. | Jan. 1, 1865 | - 10 


Thus does this charge of having paid extrava- 
gant premiums for United States stocks fall harm- 
less at the feet of the present Secretary. 

But it is urged that Mr. Cobb should not have 
purchased any of the public debt during the finan- 
cial crisis of 1857; that so soon as the banks sus- 

; pended, he should have @®uspended his opeéra- 
tions in the purchase of that debt, and hoarded 
the gold and silver in the vaults of the Treasury; 
that he might have foreseen the ensuing embar- 
rassments of the Treasury ,and should have locked 
up the specie of the Government; and, shutting 
out from his heart all sympathy for the distress 
of the people, ought to have left the great indus- 
trial interests of the country to take care of them- 
selves. 

The bare statement of these propositions carries 
with them, in the judgment of every sound head 
and heart, their own refutation. True, a public 
officer should do nothing contrary to law to ame- 
liorate public distress; but he should do every 
thing in accordance with law to relieve the embar- 
rassments of the people. Government is, in this 
country, the creature—the mere agent—of the 


|| people; and the agent should, at all times, have 
Those attacks, when resolved by the simplest 


his eye fixed upon the interests of his great prin- 
cipal. the conduct of Mr. Cobb, 
therefore, acting as he did by authority of law, 
mere'y as an effort to give relief to the commer- 
cial community—the great mercantile interest, 
| whose ramifications, like network, cover the en- 
| tire surface of society, and extend to the most 
|! remote neighborhood—it was a noble effort of a 
| manly heart; and was responded to, at the time, 

in one unbroken echo of approval from the press 
| and the people. Extracts from the press of the 
i] day can be multiplied to an indefinite extent, to 
| show the truth of what T affirm. T beg to call the 
|| attention of the committee and the country toa 
| few from leading papers in our great co.nmercial 
|| metropolis. 


Consid¢ring 


And, first, I call attention to the leading paper 


25, 1854. , 


15} per cent. | 


rates of premium paid upon ils purchase at different periods. 


Premium paid. 


Frem July 30} From Jan. 1, | From Aug. 26, From 3d Jan., From Mareh 
1854. to Aug. 


1855, to 3d of 


4 to Oct. 17, 
March, 1857. 


1854, to Jan. 
6 1857. 


1855. 
| 


| } 
| 


1] per cent. | 10 per cent. 10 per cent. 


| 
per cent. 3 per cent. 2 to 1} p. ct. - 


per cent. | 16 per cent. | 16 per cent. 16 percent. 
| 


percent. | 16 per cent, 16 per cent. 16 percent. 


per cent. 6 per cent. 


| 
| 


| 
6 per cent. | 6 per cent. 





of that commercial metropolis—the leading paper, 
indeed, of the Union, having the largest cireula- 
tion and the widest influence; neutral in its party 
affiliations, yet an advocate of the election of Fré- 
mont; but since Mr. Buchanan’s eleetion, a sup- 
portér of the leading measures of his administra- 
tion. In its issue of October 15, 1857, the day 
after the suspension of the New York banks, that 
paper says approvingly of the policy of the Sec- 
retary, as follows? 


“It is evident, therefore, not only that Mr. Seeretary 
Cobb has done all that he ean do for the immediate relief 
of the financial interests of the people, but that, forthe next 
fiscal year, he will bimselfneed relief, in the shape of a loan 
ot ten, fifteen, or twenty, million dollars.’? 


Again, the Journal of Commerce, the leading 
commercial paper of the same city, independent 
in politics, and possessing the entire confidence 
of the commercial community, in its issue of De- 
cember 5, 1857, says: 


“The large payments on account of the public debt may 
scem, in the light of the present deficiency, to have beeu 
uncalled for and impolite ; but we have heard trom. busi 
ness nienof all parties the most unqualified commendation 
of Secretary Cobb, for bis course in this respeet. ft tetra, 
that the Government was uader no obligation 10 advance 
the inoney at so large a premium; aod if the Secretary of 
the ‘T'reasary,in the use of the wise discretion given him 
by Congress, had locked the Government vaults, and made 
no disbursements not absolptelydemanded by actual appro- 
priations, he eould not have been legally impeached. Such 
a course, however, would have cailed down upon him a 
weight of public censure, from which he coald wot have 
escaped. His predecessors, under the sanction of Congress, 
and the unanimous approval of the country, had eaticd in 
large portions of the debt, at a time when the aceumulation 
of coin iu the sub Treasury had created 00 uneasiness in 
financial circles; and if Secretary Cobb had refused to eon 
tue the redemption, in the midst of prevailing conmercial 
distress, When such a disbursement was eagerly demanded 
as a measure of relief, he would fave been charged, per 
haps justly, with a selfish disregard of the interests of that 
large class throngh whom the revenues of the country Are 
more tuimediately derived. 

* But we have-reasons to think that the motives which 
actnated the Secretary in continuing the redemphon Went 
beyond the mere question of popularity, and were dietaied 
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by a profound judgment of cause and effect. [t was obvious 
that the commercial embarrassment had reached a point 
where it must seriously interfere wich the revenue from 
customs, and that, if it were to increase much further, it 
would cut off these receipts altogether, or render the amount 
merely nominal. If, with this prospect before him, the Sec- 
retary, by a legitimate disbursement of the surplus in the 
‘Treasury, could arrest the progress of this financtal rain, 
and thus limit the decline in the revenue, a judicious regard 
tor the national finances would surely dictate such a policy, 
if there had been no other considerations present to bis mind. | 


And we are confident that the end has fully justified the | 


measure adopted, considered in either light. The few mil- 
lions which were thus disbursed afforded great relief to the 
community at a most critical moment, while, if retained in 
the Treasury, they could not have prevented a deficiency, 
even had the receipts shown no further diminution, and the 
Government would not have found the same facility in bor- 
rowing in the hour of need.” 


Again: the same paper of 28th May, 1858, in 


reviewing our financial troubles, says: 


The clouds began to darken, however, over the commer- 
cial world, and the Secretary hesitated about continuing 
his efforts to redeem the debt. At this moment he was urged 
from all quarters to go on with the work. The argument 
which doubtless had the greatest effect upon his mind, was 
not that the surplus gold in the sub Treasury would relieve 
the banks, by supplying the demand for the precious metals 
(although this was true and strongly enforced in appeals for 
wid,) bet that continued payments would operate to limit 
the depression in trade, check the excitement which was 
rapidly prostrating the mereantile interest, and thus pre- 
serve the public revenues now seriously Uireatened,”’ 


Again: the same paper, in the same article, 
says: 

“ Even with the light of our present experience thrown | 
upon it, the wisdom of this measure can hardly be ques- 
tioned. It was designed to serve a great national interest, 
while it should grant incidental relief to those who were 
supposed to have some claims upon the consideration of 
the Department. That it was not successful to the extent 
desired, we know ; but that the success was not sufficiently 
probable to authorize the effort, no candid man will dare to 
affirm.’’ 


The New York Times, a leading Opposition 
paper, in its issue of October 16, 1857, says: 

** As we have no bank for the purpose, the Secretary of 
the Treasury bas done much service, at the present crisis, 
by producing his hoard and pouring it through the four 
great commercial centers, and into We ordinary channels of 
ecommerce. He has done this without traveling out of his 
legitimate sphere, by disbur-ing freely for the public service 
and redeeming the public debt. We are sorry to see that 
he has been obliged to discontinue the redemption of public 
stocks, so that no turther relief from this quarter can wow 
be anticipated. But what he has already done has been of 
essential service to the business public.”’ 


Again: the same paper, of October 19, 1857, 
says: 

* It should have done more, by averting the embarrass- 
ment altogether; but the fault was not with the Secretary. 
He, of all men, is most disappointed at the untoward result. 
He, of all, bas least cause for reproach or mortification. Had 
watt of gold been the cause of trouble, the difficulty would 
have ended where it began, with the failure of the ‘Trust 
Company, and a few other like concerns involved with it. 
But the cause being in another direction, the General Gov- 
ernment could no more remove it than it could remove 
mountains, or check the wild and distrustful spirit of fitty 
bank presidents without a leader.’’ 


These sentiments of approval were not confined 
to New York, but pervaded the entire press, North 
and South. I well remember a most compliment- 
= article from the Charleston Mercury, to the 
effect that Providence always raises up the man 
for an oceasion requiring nerve and ability; and 
lauding to the skies the conduct of Mr. Cobb, as 
evincing in this transaction an extraordinary de- 
gree of both. But, Mr. Chairman, no man is a 
hero if the battle be unsuccessful. The Father 
of his Country would have figured in history as 
the rebel Washington, had not the British sur- 
rendered at Yorktown, and the independence of 
America been achieved. Houston and Lamar 
would have been scoffed at as fillibustering Walk- 
ers, had not victory been achieved at San Ja- 
cinto, and the lone star of Texas culminated to 
sovereignty. And Cobb is now ridiculed as the 
weakest of financiers because a pecuniary convul- | 
sion, which he endeavored faithfully and ener- 
getically to arrest, swept over the country, pros- | 
trang commerce, driving back importations, and || 
thereby depleting the Treasury. ch is the jus- 
tice of human criticism; such the judgment ever | 
pronounced by frail humanity upon effort, how- 
ever generous and manly, if it 
with complete success. 


But, sir, was it not attended with success? | 


not attended || 


Who shall say how many merchants were re- | Washington banks on the 26th of the same 


| Their capacity extends to the rules of addition 


| debt redeemed by him from the 20th September 
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lieved by the gold and silver which the policy of | 
the Secretary poured into the channels of com- || 
merce? Who shall say how many suits, insti- | 
tuted by these merchants upon those indebted to | 
them, (and whom they would have been forced | 
by their own necessities to sue,) were prevented 
by the relief thus furnished to the fountains of 

commercial enterprise ? How many hearthstones, | 
over which the hammer of the sheriff and consta- || 
ble would have been raised, were secured to hum- 
ble poverty, and left unmolested, still to warm the 

bodies and gladden the hearts of their unpretend- 

inginmates? The prosperity of the people of this | 
country, Mr. Chairman, the prosperity of all the | 
people, from the lordly merchant to the humblest | 


cottager, is mutually dependent; and the capacity | |- 


of all to pay their debts insures their ability to buy 
more of the necessities and comforts of life; and 
this ability to buy is the very life-blood of com- 
raerce, and therefore of importations from abroad ; 
and from these importations flow, under our tariff | 
system of imports, those streams which pout! 
money into the Federal Treasury. 
Considered, therefore, as a mere financial meas- || 
ure, looking to a speedy termination of the crisis, | 
and designed to stop its ravages at the earliest | 
moment, and speed the return of prosperity to | 
the consumer, and, therefore, the restoration of 
trade and increase of revenues, the policy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury dimplayer a financial 
ability and consummate statesmanship, which the 
short-sighted and narrow-minded alone fail to see 
and appreciate. It is vain to ask such men how || 
much longer the arm of business would have been || 
paralyzed, and the heart of toil crughed, had not | 
$3,000,000 of specie, thrown into circulation by 
the far-seeing head of the Federal Treasury, 
been speeded to their relief. Equally vain is it 
to attempt to show them how much longer it 
would have been before importations from foreign 
ports would have reschol their ordinary level, 
and how much greater than it now is would neces- 
sarily have been the present deficit in the Fede- | 
ral Treasury; and, as a consequence, how much | 
larger the public debt, and greater the necessity || 
of taxing higher the purses of the people. The |) 
onty argument that avails with them is the actual | 
amount that went out of the Treasury for the re- 
demption of the public debt, and the precise sum 
that has been brought in to supply its place. 


} 





and subtraction; and to those rules I intend to 
advert for a moment. 

What was this immense amount that the Sec- 
retary paid, during the revulsion, for the purchase | 
of Government stockg? The sum total of public || 


_ to the time when the last payment was made upon || 


that debt, is $2,891,739 47, an amount sufficient || 


| to keep the wheels of Government in motion the 


_ seized upon by the revilers of the Secretary as the 


| retary closed his last purchase, embracing all the 


a tee banks suspended specie payments | 


long period of three weeks? In other words, had 
Mr. Cobb not purchased the stocks, and relieved 
the people to the extent of nearly three million | 
dollars thrown into circulation, the Government 
could have postponed the issue of Treasury notes | 
just three weeks; and yet, sir, this act, springing 
from a heart that sympathized with a distressed | 
and embarrassed community, and relieving them 
to an extent which cannot be calculated, has been 


principal cause of the embarrassment of the Treas- 
ury; and this Administration and their friends 
are constantly taunted with the slur, that coming | 
into power with an overflowing Treasury, they ] 
were forced in the first year of their official exist- | 


ence to apply to Congress for the relief of Treas- | 


ury notes and loans. No one knows better than , 
many who make the charge and use the taunt, | 
that the whole cause was the revulsion in com-_ 
merce of 1857; and their conduct is but another 





| 
_ illustration of the justice of political criticism upon | 
opponents or political friends whom they desire 1 
| to strike down, 


The following table exhibits the precise amount 


_ of the public debt of the United States, paid from | 


the 20th of September to the time when the Sec- | 


public debt redeemed during the crisis; for the 


on the 25th of September; the Baltimore and 


! 
i 
i 
' 





ry—Mr. Jackson. 
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‘month ; and the city banks of New York 
13th and 14th of October: TK On the 


[February 21, 
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By this, it will be seen that the entire amount 
of premium paid, is the sum of $428,515, about 
enough to er the Government three days. 
Had this sum been forever sunk, it would have 
been well spent in relieving the misfortunes of a 
suffering community, and hastening the restora- 
tion of health in the veins of commerce. But was 
itsunk? Is.itlost? Let us see. 

The inter: st on the public debt purchased during the crisis, 
accurately calculated up to the time it would have fallen 
due, at the rate of interest it bore, amounts to the sum 
Benccse oadKeatansenedh ths iss $1,642,423 03 

The interest on the Treasury notes and loans 
which supplied its place at the rates, up to 
the time they will fall due, they bore re- 
spectively, amounts to the sum of,........ 1,261,047 40 


Thus saving to the Government, in the way 

Of interest... .. ccc. ceccvcces seeds escece 
The amount of premium paid in 

the redemption of the public 

GENE TS, 2200 g adebpe ba veorkss $428,515 00 
The amount of premium received 

on bids for the new debt, is the 

OU Es dota nes 008.00 500406000050, 


381,375 63 





Making a difference against the Secretary’s 


operations in premiums Of................ 289,110 49 





Deducting the loss of $289,110 49 on premi- 
ums (rom the gain in interest of $381,375 63, 
and we will have, when the present public 
debt, which was substituted for that re- 
deemed, is paid; an actual saving, in dollars 
BES ASE, OF... 600 cccsecces 


$92 265 14 


I trust, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that those 
who cannot aeareces the argument which I have 
addressed to the heart, in asking a response to 
the heart of the Secretary when it beat in sympa- 
thy with the distresses of an embarrassed people, 
and those whose limited mental visions cannot 
embrace within their scope the enlarged policy 
which looked for relief to the Treasury, from a 
revival of trade, and the prosperity of the con- 
sumer, will be able to understand this calculation 
in figures; and when they perceive the sum of 
$92,265 14 actually saved to the Treasury by the 
operation which they thought had reduced it to 
bankruptcy, will acknowledge a truth most diffi- 
cult for human vanity to confess—that there are 
some people in this world wiser and more far- 
seeing than themselves. With these remarks, I 
dismiss the first charge by which want of capacity 
in the Secretary of the Treasury has been at- 
tempted to be proved by some, and is insinuated 
by others. I submit, that a more complete vindi- 
cation of a public officer has never been addressed 
to the minds of a candid peeple. 

The second charge alleged against Mr. Cobb’s 
management of the Treasury is, that his estimates 
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{| Estimates for fiscal year 1849: 


of receipts from imports have been so inaccurate | __Estimates for 1841 : 

nthe past that they cannot be relied on for the | Peete svoupn bens svsssesccennse sonens ocbien - $19,000,000 | CUSTOMS 0040 cece cess ecee cece wees cesessees oo0sQanj000,000 
iidance of Congress in the future. If the test Se ces Poeene ccccccecsesececes cocccccess FS00,000 || Lands... cccccccecs eee ereeeeceseceeccecesss 3,000,000 
guide ‘ ro | Miscellaneous........., 0 Keegeunecencececcess 80,000 || Miscellaneous...... poemeeseces eucnvestaah bens 100,000 
of financial ability be the power to foresee how ee | —noseneneneeee 
many goods will be imported from year to year, || 22,580,000 || actual receipts for same period: 35,100,000 


CUStOMS 2.2.6. cere cece cccccces 000s Qeey46, 798 


and, consequently, what will be the revenues to | ,,* 
’ CustOMs....ccceceeesesecececscene Gl 4,487,216 pe meat A nengemenrrentiyy 


Government from them, then this country is Wo- | Lands... .....+sscee ccceecccecee 1,365,627 


| Actual receipts for 1841 : | 
| 








fully deficient in able men, or all the Presidents || ————— 15,852,843 | Miscelluneous......cccsesccecsesse 1,033,649 nn vie 
have made most unfortunate selections for the | . ————_|| SS ae 

supervision of our finances. My researches into | Difference... +000 eveeeerereveroreses we is Difference..........++ cnccescccasscce code pAaeOs 
this subject have not carried me back further than || . oo Sarre . = 


twenty years; but, commencing with the esti- || Estimates for fiscal year 1850: 






































. . : %, : i ’ 
mates of Hon. Levi Woodbury, in the year | Mr. Ewing’s Estimates. : eee ere nrepse sees teapatesasa am 
26 d ing down to th t iod, i Estimates of receipts from customs, 1842......§22,500,000 | sands»... ..... gree eesseees sececeeescconeccsens SVU, 
1838, and coming down to the present period, it |! aciual receipts from customs, 1242.,.......++ 18,187,908 || Miscellaneous se severeesvas cece ++ 400,000 
will be seen that that distinguished gentleman, | . ka —_—----- 
now no more, and all who have followed him, | PINES Duceccneqecaccncdee stcses Sins> GUE Actual receipts for same period : 35,400,000 
have fallen into errors similarto those of the pres- | —— || Customs......... tress eeeeee eee ee 039,668,686 
ent Secretary. Nor is it wonderful that it should vs cee cee eeyees sevevernceess itoten 
be so. The currents of trade do not flow with Mr. Forward’s Estimates. —— eh Vie secure soscnney Te 
the regularity of the tides of the ocean. The eee ear eee 8 cxtoeantiaiatibe 
are not governed by laws as absolutely fixed as 6 mal pele gma Reba tt OS cae PONG s occ iis cetitinintiovens vesececcee @7,975,798 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and cannot | Miscellaneous.....+ cess ccccessccccccceceee 50,000 at 
be calculated, by minds as powerful as those of —- Mr. Meredith’s Estimates. 
Napoleon or of Webster, with the same exact A aa US 9,050,000 _Estimates for fiscal year 1851 : 
certainty. They are moved constantly out of ‘ , ctual receipts for the same period: — : Customs....... oc cees saceiees sane sees eeesees © G§32,000,000 
a d orbit b hich h CUSLOMS 0.600 cece cere eeeeee eeeees «G7,046 843 RAIN ne uncinss comedienne bs:eecindn naan en ee 
their accustomed orbit by causes Which human || Lands....... ....cceceereesereeess 897,818 PIAIIE. none tenntnmrsenncedne coasese :., ae 
foresight cannot determine, or human genius Miscellaneous......... cca aan wees 20,663 cieindies cnsshaiiseitieie 
avert. ee ees Actual receipts for same period : 46,800,000 
rhe progress of civilization opens every day Rs ee $984,676 || CUStOMS.........0eeeeees Govns ove - 949,017,567 
new channels for the streams of commerce. Inter- —$———_ || Lands... ..ecce cones ceesseeees 2,352,905 
national treaties facilitate or retard them. Changes Estimated receipts for fiscal year June 30, 1844: Miscellaneous.....se.seeserereeees — 949,106 52.319.978 
2p j ; . CUES i ibs cet eat etecctds cevesvessedes eVien ce $16,000,000 —oee aay t 
in the revenue laws of commercial nations; alter- nn 2700000 noah 
ations of export and import duties; even modifi- Misveliancous.cccoocecccoceceseeteecccce, 180,000 | Differeneesssess sess sess ssencneeceneees eo M17 868,078 
cations of their internal taxation, all affect the — at —————_ 
relations of the commerce of the world. Like 18,850,000 Mr. Corwin’s Estimates. 
members of the same civil community, the mem- | ,, Actual receipts forthe same period: = Sstimates for fiscal year 1852: 
. . CUSTOMS. 000 decceee ceccse cecese eG, 1Gd000 Customs $45,000,000 
bers of the great family of nations are mutually | Pyngiees*.* 0700 91080'930 Customs....os+ server enue enon coosesenne 1455 000; 
dependent upon each other. The prosperity or | Miscellaneous... ....+.++++++ ose See ; a seen ase otis een eee nes 
adversity of one, peace or war between any two, ———_ 8,504,516 
_ sensibly felt by the pet pins ofall. The pocket | Difference... weccsccccccvecseceses eseeee $9,654,516 Actual receipts for same period: 34,450,000 
nerve of nations, as of men, is the most sensi - me 1) CUSMIAD: occ oe cauesapecne ove g eee e047, 300,090 
tive; and the Bourse in Paris, the Exchange in | “ | Lands... sececeeeeeeeeeer cesses 9,049,239 
London, and Wall street in New York, feel, with Mr. Spencer’s Estimates. || Miscellaneous... ....+ssesseeeeees 945,820 40.728.385 
electrical rapidity, the slightest shock that strikes | Estimates for fiscal year 1845: cisattinliation 
the nervous system of international intercourse — Customs........cseeseceeeeeeceeecese cece +e e+ G20,000,000 || Difference........ eas 126 1 ceeeeees 2,928,385 
anywhere within the range of civilized enterprise, Lands...........+. et eeeeee sens eeeeeee eee eee 1 ‘ ; an a 
Whilst the table, therefore, which I now exhibit, Miscellaneous........ eo ceveccee diassen’ soe ceee 50, oe for fiscal year 1853: -- «949,000,000 
shows great inaccuracy, with only an occasional 22,300,000 || Lands.........ccecccccccccccscccscccecec cess 9,900)000 
approximation to accuracy, my object is not to | Actual receipts for same period : Li) MERCCOUMOOUS <n opcncsencens cacccscceasvece | |, Se 
istingui Cust $27,528,112 1 inpydaeation 
cast reflection upon the distinguished names who, | Castoms........- st eeees seeeeeeeens way 
from time to time, have presided over the Amer- BARES iis occa cvetccsectcoccvecces) | BUMS 1 51,800,000 
: ~ : ’ fe P es Miscellaneous. ... sss. eseeceseeeree 163,998 _ || Actual receipts for same period: 
ican Exchequer; but simply to vindicate the char- —_— 29,769,132 || Customs......eeccceecesssesceees oe GQI0,001 C00 
acter of its present head, and show that he stands ———-—— || Lands... sseeesseeeeeseersere sees 1,667,084 
upon a level with those who preceded him. I Difference...... eeseeese dccebedaae cebvens Geena moe | DOGO, 0. vv cancces 2406800 4nae 738,623 61,337,572 
deemed it unnecessary to extend the review lt Se Sie 
further than 1838, because, prior to that time, our Mr. Bibb’s Esti:nates. | Difference........ emaenaceeggeoesn ongess Mannan 
resources were smaller, and our revenues and ex- alien die Echt eames | ; eens na 
penses proportionately less. Ido not doubt, how- | Customs... eo... .. canceuees ses 30,090,302 || Estimated receipts for fiscal year 1854: peiatiatan 
ever, that, if examined, they would’ present the | Lands..............00: mops ccnegens cence cess SMOMEEE I gtummEE mtraA Sain” SORIRESRDE ROTOR TTE ROTO 2'000, 
same per cent. of inaccuracy. Miscellaneous... .ccccscccceces cocveccseseees cotan dl tm a a al aa ll IS Ne "200, 
Mr. Woodbury’s Estimates. ; 7 32,160,302 51,200,000 
Estimates of the revenue for the year 1838. ....@17,500,000 |, Actual receipts for same period : 719.667 | Actual receipts for same period : 
LandS...cccccosccccccsccccecccessccsensceces 53000,000"|| CUSLOMB...+.+00+0eeee. tse eeeeee so G 26,712, ft GE oo cn teeteen nesahened «+ «$64,224,190 


Lands....++++.sseeeeesereeseceeeee 2/604;452 it Eanacundeesesdies tase Oaaonen . 8,470,798 


























22,500,000 | Miscellameous......seeeceeeeeesves — 9By126 |] settee a nee 
Actual receipts for same : ert: | 29,499,245 it ee 73,549,703 
CUMtONERs odin cuisedecs dencee cesiese seQlG,050,000 | ’ ? sea A | queaqupesiyee 
emteeeed diated kane” 3,081,939 Difference. ....++.+ssssseeeeeeseeeeescees $2,661,057 || NIG ic o'n 0 nes c00 cnceensmasnes beeen 
19,240,739 = ——— | — 
Being a difference of..... ¢ veeccccccccccss Qa ue el Mr. Walker’s Estimates. | Mr. Guthrie’s Estimates. 
a for fiscal year 1847 : $22,500,000 || Estimated receipts for fiscal year 1855: 
Esti ah USLOMS oe ecercecceecceeeneceeererensecuanes | COGN ns 00 cw ecbhie 446s) le dee seudenss eee 0 
mers cetera deep reehg manpen en ~~~ 4] DP Sntenialarennonnratengayaneieten esas "3 | Fy -ecapcnepipemptemenseereniine. 
Miscellaneous ...... cerececcececccccecccecece 500,000 || Miscellaneous......s0sseseeecreereeeeeeeeeeee 100,000 || Miscellaneous......ccceseseresereesceeeeeeee 500,000 
| 25,000,000 | | rye en 
24,000,000 | : ancnant | 55,000 ,000 
Actual receipts for 1839: >" || Actual receipts for same period : 3 || Actual receipts for same period : 
CUSLOMS... 6.4 .eeees ceeese ce eeeess G29,137,924 || CUStOMS.. 0.00 sees eee even cree eee 9 G23,747,864 | CUstOMS.....600 eee veer cannes on 2 2G OD,025,704 
LOMO issn can deste ned \pn ap + nsadeut! eee || LAMdS..ceceecsceeeereresseceeeeees 2,498,350 Lands ..... ans beac eens eseees 11,497,049 
Miscellaneous......ssessesesessees 247,009 | Miscellaneous.....+..s.seeeeeeeees 100,570 | Miscellaneous........csseeseeeeees 628,581 
~ 30,461,880 | ——-—_ 6,346,780 —-—— 65,351,374 
i elite 
Being a difference Of........+ssse0eeeees+ $6,461,880 Difflerence....sesssseeseceeesecsreecreess Gl S46 ,789 } DifBarence. oe cocese.ceseee cece civ coun seccshineenget’ 
|| _ Estimates for fiscal year 1848: Estimated receipts for fiscal year 1856 : verte 





Estimates of the revenue for the year 1840..... $15,000,000 } CUstoms........cscecessevccsececec tess eee es 028,000,000 || CUSTOMS... ......cecceseeeece eeeees eens ou ee 64Q56,000 000 
La 3, LORE isc.es. coccctccccccsecsevececees secces 3,900,000 || Landas.., cwcsvcccebevccdicr ceed boderdéescnene - 6000000 


MincellAMmeous. oo. ccccccvccccscsccccenescocess Se) Wibenennees |. cnn on tnsncbtncaeabndntnde tne 500,000 


| 
j 
| —_—_———— _ || 


NN... wc onuiassanshsennnamanlees 100,000 


} 











18,600,000 | 32,000,000 || 62,500,000 
Actual receipts for 1840 | Actual receipts for same period : || Actual receipts for same period : 
CUstOMS.....6.c0ees conccecccessecQl3,499,502 1} Customs... .cceccoes veces eos cces Qal,ia7;000 || Crrstiandcre.ce cssscctecse ‘cos cosenOt Sen, 
LARGR ti cai dédeosceacccesssonce... ae || Lands....s.eeceseseereccerereees 3,928,642 tl LAROicsescnny aenkecnnenete. oen,., ee 
Miscellaneous,.........sesessesse: 283,258 | Miscellaneous........ ee eerersereee 351,037 | Miscellaneous ...... Coeeeserossese 1,116,391 
17,075,045 i] 35,436,749 } ———-_ 74,056,898 
7-_——__—ooo- — el | — — 
eT reer Difference... reve verecese severe ccces sees $9,496,749 || A UIND Ss cethsin canis v9: W902 + 20 paneee +» $11,556,898 
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Estimated receipts for fiscal year 1857: 














OUSTOMB . 064.6 cee eee 01 aon ebennee cncecces cose ennen 
LBRED 95s 0009 00 on eeeens evenerecececs S Sonee 7,000,000 
MISCOUADCOUS 2 cccccee seccecccccccccsecces ; 500,000 
71,500,000 
Actual receipts, same period : 
CUPIRIS, oo covh eee 5 bee over ccs . «863,875,905 
Sf ery | eee piesense 3,829,486 
MisCORROOGS «oso on 000000 cvcvccces 1 263,820 
— 68,968,211 
Difference ........ ces0 seseceeecececees $2,531,789 


Estimated receipts for fiscal year, 1858: 





CE 9 ct00e cdnn bnonescoacesee sete eens eee H6,000,000 

DUBAGS cc cccc ccccececccece bivcevabece ce seeees 6,000,000 

MiscellANCOUS.... 60+ cee csscees » acen veee sas 955,310 
72,900,310 

Actual receipts for same period : 

CHRURERS . . sd tdawbiebecccosnsace +» $41,789,620 

fands.... Sevone Recs eee ° 3.513.715 

NE SCOMRMBOUS 62 cc rcoces cece cccces 1,254,231 


46,557 566 





Difference .....000000008 ee ceee cece seccccrGebyal 44 





Now, Mr. Chairman, let it be borne in mind 
that Mr. Cobb is the only Secretary who encoun- 
tered, at the same time, two concurrent embar- 
rassments in making up the estimates submitted 
in his report of 1857; the new tariff of 1857, and 
the revulsion of that year. He saw the difficulties 
which surrounded him, and in that report called 
the attention of Congress to them, and invoked 
‘** its own judgment upon the credit to which they 
were entutled.’’ I extract from page 6, of the 
report on the finances of 1857, the language of 
the Secretary: 


“ [tis difficult at all times to estimate in advance the prob 
able receipts into the Treasury for the next one and two 
years. Our revenue being derived principally from duties 
on imported merchandise entered at the custom houses for 
consumption, the amount is necessarily dependent not only 
upon all those causes which affect trade and commerce, 
but on such as control the inclinations and ability of the 
people in the purchase of such merchandise for consump- 
tron. 

** Ordinarily an approximation can be made to the probable 
result, provided no unlooked for cause shall intervene to 
distuy) the usual course of trade and consumption. 

* The events of the present fiscal year furnish a striking 
illustration of the uncertainty of ali such estimates from the 
operation of unforeseen causes which exert a controlling 
influence over the revenue from customs. 

“When the estimates for the present fiscal year were 
made to the last Congress by my predecessdr, it was impos- 
sible to foresee cither the material change in the rates of 
duty, wineh were among its last acts, or the present revul 

on in trade and commerce, both which have deeply at 
fected the revenue, and satisfactorily account for the differ- 
ence between his estimates and those now submitted. With 
these two disturbing causes now in view, it is very difficult 
to form satistactory estimates of the probable receipts from 
customs. ‘The tariff act of March 3, 1857, hes not been in 
operation long enougt to test its effects upon the revenue, 
even under ordinary circumstances. Simultaneous with 
this act going into operation, the country is subjected toa 
disastrous revulsion. ‘To what extent importations would 
have been affected by it, had there been no revulsion in 
trade and commerce, is now as much a matter of conjec- 
ture as it was before the passage of the act. Experience has 
thrown no light on the subject. The probability is, that it 
would, to a limited extent, have increased importations, 
though not to the extent of supplying the deficiency created 
by the reduction of the duties. 

In submitting to Congress, under these circumstances, 
estimates of the receipts for the present and the next fiscal 
year, itis deemed proper to accompany them with a state 
ment of facets and principles upon which they have been 
made, in order that Congress may pass its own judgment 
upon the credit to which they are enutled.”’ 


Now, sir, lask whatis the basis of these attacks? 
Are they not as unjust as | have shown them to 
be destitute of foundation? Of all his predeces- 
sors, none, in the judgment of the country, man- 
aged the Department with more fidelity and ability 
than Mr. Guthrie; yet that distinguished officer, in 
esumating for the year ending 30th June, 1858, 
thought the receipts would go to $72,355,310, 
when they reached, in fact, but the sum of 
$46,557 ,568—making a difference of more than 
$26,000,000. As he was estimating under the 
tariff of 1846, 1tis proper to take into considera- 
tton the larger revenues which that act would 
raise over the act of 1857, which, upon the im- 
portadons of the year ending the 30th June, 1857, 
it sestimated would have made a difference of 
$11,000,000. Deducting that from $26,000,000, 
and we havé @ Variance between his calculations 
and the actual receipts of more than $15,000,000, | 
Whereas Mr. Cobb, with the advantage, itis true, 
of one-quarter to go upon, estimated the receipts | 
for the same year at upwards of $57,000,000, and 
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they reached but $46,000,000, making a disparity || should be made to meet them. I am opposed to the policy 


of $11,000,000. 


In the last report of the same able officer, (Mr. | 


Guthrie,) he estimated that there would be in the 
Treasury, on the Ist of July, 1858, $43,995,710. 
There was a deficiency of $13,356,483—making a 
miscalculation to the amount of $57,352,193. De- 
ducting again $11,000,000 for the difference be- 
tween the act of 1857 and that of 1846, and we 
still have a disparity of more than $46,000,000. 
Mr. Cobb estimated that there would be in the 


Treasury, on the Ist July, 1858, $426,875 surplus. | 


The result was a deficiency of $13,356,483—mak- 
ing a variance of $13,783,368. Understand me, 


Mr. Chairman, I make no charge upon the late | 


head of the Treasury. I would not pluck a laurel 
from his well-earned fame. I know, too, that he 
did not and could not foresee the crisis of 1857. 
My object is simply to vindicate the present Sec- 
retary, by comparing him with one of the most 


able and distinguished of his predecessors, and | 


showing that he, with some advantage of stand- 
point, itis true, approximated much nearer the 
result than did that predecessor, able and distin- 
guished as he was. 

But how stands the case with the financiers of 


this House; with those who would lead opinion | 


and control action here? The gentleman from 


Virginia [Mr. Garnetr] may be considered as | 


the representative of one class, the men who think 
the Secretary has under-estimated the revenue; 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Pai- 


| Lips,] as the representative man of the other wing | 


of the Democracy, of those who would have the 
tariff increased, and who think the Secretary has 
over-estimated the incoming receipts. It is really 
amusing to note the wonderful disparity between 
them. With both, ‘* the wish,’ I am afraid, ** is 
father to the thought.”’ 
character of advocates, endeavoring to advance 
each his own theory, and failed, despite them- 
selves, perhaps, to consider the subject with the 
impartiality of judges, and with a single desire to 
seek for truth. The former gentleman thinks that 
there will be a surplus of ** over eighteen mil- 
lions’? at the commencement of the next fiscal 
year, whilst the latter is firm in his conviction, and 
rampant in his declaration, that there will be a 
deficit of precisely $46,904,376; and thus we find 
these gentlemen differing to the extent of the very 
trifling sum of nearly $65,000,000. One or the 
other must be greatly at fault; and they will par- 
don me, f am sure, for the suggestion, that how- 
ever inaccurate the estimates of the Secretary, 
immediately following the monetary crisis of 
1857, more reliance will be placed, and should be 
placed, by Congress and the country, upon esti- 
mates of that officer, made now, under more favor- 


able circumstances, than upon the vague calcula- | 


tions and uncertain guesses of gentlemen, as well 
informed as they are, but who have placed be- 
tween themselves the wide margin of $65,000,000. 

In making that most astounding calculation, 


whereby he finds the Treasury bankrupt on the | 


Ist day of July, 1860, tothe amount of more than 
$48,000,000, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has done the Secretary of the ‘Treasury the gross- 
est injustice. He says that the Secretary of the 
Treasury finds a balance there, on the 30th June, 
1859, of $3,224,570 28, and adds: 

‘In that estimate I want the members of the committee 


to understand, there was no mention by him of the faetthat | 
| $18,000,000 of Treasury notes would then be falling due, | 
| making the actual deficit upwards of $15,000,000.”? | 


This language, whether so intended by the gen- 
tleman or not, conveys the idea that the Secre- 
tary had withheld from his estimates all mention 


of the Treasury notes, and had thereby attempted || 
to deceive Congress as to the state of the Treas- || 


ury. The gentleman, if he designed to convey 


that impression, must have read very super- | 


ficially the report on the finances of 1858; or if he 
did not intend to convey such an impression, he 
does not appear to me to possess a clear percep- 
tion of the meaning of words. This speech has 
gone to the country; it is right that the repl 
should go with it. I read from the report of 6t 
December, 1858, pages 15 and 16: 

‘* The details are shown by statements marked 1 and 5. 
In estimating the receipts and expenditures for the present 
and next fiscal years, it is not contemplated to redeem the 


outstanding Treasury notes. As these notes will become 
due and payable during the next fiscal yea~, some provision 


| present revision of the tariff, to their gradual rede 
| commencing with the next fiscal year. ‘I'o carry out thie 


Both have assumed the | 
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of adding this amount to the permanent public debt, 


by 
funding the notes. On the other hand, their entire redeypy, 
tion, in one year, would call for an increase of the tariff to 


a point which would render necessary another revision of 
it in the succeeding year. The true policy is to look, in the 


m ption, 


policy, Congress should provide for the raising of such 
amount of revenue as will enable the Department to redeem 


| a portion of them, and, at the same time, extend, for one 


year, the provision of the act of December 23, 1857, author. 
izing the reissue of such pertion of them as the means of 
the Government will not enable us to redeem. By this 
course, we shall gradually discharge this part of the public 
debt without placing upon the people an onerous additional 
burden in the unnecessary increase of their taxes.” 


By this extract it is apparent that the Secretary 
not only calls the attention of Congress to the out- 
standing Treasury notes, but suggests what he 
considers the true policy in regard to their re- 
demption, yet the gentleman says no mention js 
made of them in theestimate. Theirexact amount 
is not there stated; but the law of their creation 
limited their existence to one year; and statements 
marked | and 5 of the report referred to in the ex- 


_ tract [ have quoted, show their amount. 


Now, then, Mr. Chairman, in view of the mon- 
etary panic of 1857, and the consequent depres- 
sion of business and falling off of importations, 
in view of the new tariff of 1857, never before 
tested, and of the large miscalculations of former 
Secretaries, having no such difficulties to contend 
with, and yet who escaped without reproach, I 
ask the impartial man of any and all parties, if 
the attacks upon the present Secretary are not 
harsh in the spirit that dictated them, and grossly 


_unjust in the conclusions sought to be deduced 


from them ? 

[ come now to consider the third and last attack 
made upon the official conduct of Mr. Cobb. It 
involves the charge of extravagance against the 
Administration, and seeks to hold that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as its financial head, is 
responsible. In regard to the charge of extrava- 
gance against the Administration, considered in 
its totality, I have to say that I shall-not now go 
into an elaborate defense. That duty has been 
well performed by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{ Mr. Sairu,] and the gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Davis.] A bird’s-eye view of the situation 
and growth of the country, however, satisfacto- 
rily explains the larger amount of expenditures, 
and the passage of Inws by Congress creating 
the necessity and imposing the duty of spending 
more money, accounts for much of the remain- 
der. The Utah war; the enormous necessary cost 
of transportation of provisions for troops there; 
the Indian hostilities in Oregon and Washington, 
on the far Pacific; the transportation of troops, 
and the cost of provisions to feed them there; the 
Paraguay expedition; the immense influx of gold 
from California and Australia, totally changing 
the relation between the value of money and prop- 
erty of all sorts, and enhancing the price of pro- 
visions; the increased pay of officers of Govern- 
ment, in all its ramifications, rendered necessary 


_ by the increased price of living, consequent upon 


enhanced price of property and provisions and 
lessened value of money, by the large additions 
to the gold of the world; the settlement of im- 
mense tracts of western wilderness, and the con- 
sequent necessity for the creation of land offices 
and officers without number, as well as for the 
opening of innumerable roads, and establishment 


_of numerous and long mail routes authorized by 


law, and required by acts of Congress; all these, 
at a single glance, whilst they mark the march of 


‘civilized improvement, and swell the patriotic 


heart with pride in the contemplation of the al- 
most marvelous growth of our immense empire, 
show the absolute necessity for increase in the 
expenses of a Government covering such an area, 
and ministering to such enlarged demands. __ 
Bat, supposing that there is extravagance: 1s 


‘the head of the finances, under our system, re- 


sponsible? True, it is-his duty to furnish es- 
timates to Congress; but those estimates are 
furnished to him by the heads of the other Depart- 
ments, each for its own; and it would be at once 
beyond the sphere of his duty, indelicate to his 
compeers in the Cabinet, and impossible, from the 
immense labor involved in its exercise, for any 
one man, though an intellectual giant, to perform 
the task of supervising and retrenching each item 


1859.] 
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shat seemed to him unnecessary. The duty is 
iowolved upon him of submitting the estimates 

/Congress; because his office requires him to 
-sige the money necessary for their liquidation, 

nd to call upon Congress to provide the means 

od make the appropriations. But he is respons- 
le to the Presidentand the country for the pro- 
niety of no estimates but those submitted for the 
‘reasury Department. What extravagance has 
wen hinted to existthere? How many members 
of Congress have been refused applications which 
would have caused an increase of expenses in that 
Department ? How many sore places are there to- 
jay in the hearts of members of this House, and 
of separate communities interested in local ex- 
nendituresy because of the efforts of the vigilant 
and economical head of the Treasury to retrench? 
Two millions of the public money could be saved: 
itadash, by enacting into law his recommenda- 
ion to dispense with the erection of hundreds of 
sourt-houses, where courts are held once a year, | 
for three days, and the State court-rooms would 
answer every purpose; of custom-houses where 
no imposts are collected, and of extravagant post 
offices, where a room rented by the postmaster 
would supply every want. A half million more 

i) be saved in the single item of the collection of 

the revenue, by the passage of the act prepared 
nd submitted by him to Congress, to simplify 
and cheapen the mode of its collection. 

Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury has lopped 
off every rotten limb in his own Department that 
jis unaided arm can reach, and to-day calls upon 
Congress to give him power further to prune and 
retrench. Yet, because he sits in the Exchequerand 
presides over the finances, from the mere sound 
of those words, without reason or argument, it is 
sought to hold him responsible, and condemn him 
in the opinions of the people, for that which he has 
no power to prevent, | submit what I have said in 
his defense to the judgment of the committee, and 
to the honest heart of the country; satisfied that, 
to thé eye of jusiice, and to the mind of impartial 
reason, his vindication is complete. 

gut these attacks upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Chairman, constitute but one link 
in the continuous chain of abuse by which it is | 
sought to drag down the entire Administration,and 
sink itin public estimation. . No man connected 
with it has escaped invective and vituperation. 
No matter how pure in character or venerable in 
service and age, all have shared a common fate. 
Especially has the tongue of calumny been busy 
with its aged, but bold and determined chief. 
Like Jacksen, elected by the people over the pol- 
iucians, he determined, like Jackson, to be the 
President of the people and not the tool of fac- 
tions. The fate of that old patriot, of bold heart 
and iron nerve, has been thus far his fate. Aban- | 
doned by friends, and covered with calumny, the 
old hero passed his official pilgrimage, strong 
alone in the integrity of his purpose and confi- 
dence in the verdict of posterity. That verdict has 
been rendered; and the fame of Andrew Jackson 
lives, and will live forever, in the affections of his 
countrymen. Like Jackson, Buchanan has been 
abandoned by friends, and covered with calumny 
as gross and unjust. I believe, sir, his purpose 
is as sincere, his confidence in the future as un- 
shaken. When the vail of that future is raised, 
may it reveal for him a green old age as luxuri- 
ant in the affections and veneration of his coun- 
trymen, a death-bed as full of the Christian’s 
hope, and an official life in his country’s history 
as rich in civic fame. 


NATIONAL FOUNDERY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. GILMER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 21, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union— | 
! 
| 


Mr. GILMER said: 


Mr. Cuairman: In offering any views in sup- 
port of the claims of my native State, North Car- | 
olina, to a share of the public patronage and dis- | 


bursements in the establishment of national works, || 


! 


Tam at once struck with two important reflections. || 





National Foundery—Mr. Gilmer. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


First, that, of the many millions invested in mu- 
nificent Government structures, distributing so 
much capital among the people where they are 
erected, and, at the same time, strengthening the 
hand of commerce and enterprise in their respect- 
ive localities, and from which all of the sea-board 
States have derived more or less advantage, the 
old North State, though one of the most faith- 
ful of the thirteen sisters who pledged their jew- 
els, treasure, and honor upon the altar of liberty, 
and never broke the vow, has yet to be rewarded 
with the first particle of Government patronage 
to any respectable degree; and second, and per- 
haps more astonishing, that mineral wealth of 
such almost boundless extent, as is proven to ex- 
ist there; should not long ere this have been called 
into active use by well directed individual enter- 
prise. Here are two manifest derelictions of duty 
of some sort, and should claim the immediate 
attention of every true son of North Carolina. 
The first neglect, I fear, has resulted from the 
want of proper attention and vigilance, on the 
part of her Representatives on this floor, who have 
spent too much of their time upon abstract prop- 
ositions, in fostering the mere political issues of 
the day; which, when advancement or tenure of 
place is to be the result, are never wanting for 
ardent, if not furious advocates, while the real in- 
terests of the constituency, and the State they rep- 
resent, have been too much neglected. Days, 
weeks, months, and years, have been wasted or 
labored away, urging in the political forum mat- 
ters wholly abstract, and often incapable of even 
a practical test; and in which fact consists, in 
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with like material, shall adopt the same precept 


and example, of using their best resources, their 
solid wealth, their coal and iron. 

North Carolina is bountifully blessed by Prov- 
idence with these solid staple minerals of coal and 
iron, and equally blessed with water-power and 
other natural elements for bringing them into use, 


| and which must come into use, in spite of present 


| or hitherto neglect. 
| most say, is the best in the universe. 


Her water-power, | can al- 
Her Yad- 
kin, Ararat, Mitchell’s, Fisher’s, Dan, Smith, 
North and South Tow, Carey, Ivy, Swananoa, 
French Broad, Pigeon, Tuckaseega, Tennessee, 
Nantihala, Valley, Hiwassee, Watauga, New, 
Catawba, Uwharie, Haw, and Deep rivers fur- 


| nish streams for manufacturing purposes, which 


| will last inexhaustible, beyond the power of man 
| to consume, so long as the mountains, from which 


many instances, the major part of the apparent | 


dignity and effect of such issues, while real, prac- 
tical, useful questions, of the development and 
improvement of the material resources, agricultu- 
ral, commercial, and mineral, of their State, have 
been completely overlooked. Now, I do not pro- 


pose to arraign any gentleman for a failure in || 


duty, who has heretofore, or now represents my 
State, for their reasons for their previous course 


of legislative action have doubtless been to them | 


satisfactory and sufficient. But, I do propose to 
ask them, and all others, to unite with me in 
giving some attention to the real material interests 
of North Carolina. In fact, | might extend my 
remarks beyond my purpose, and cause them to 
apply to many of the other southern States; but, 
in doing so, | would not only assume the duties 


of others more competent to do so, but would, at | 


the same time, transcend the courtesy extended 
to me by the House on this occasion. 


Nor can I now do full justice to my State on | 


this important matter, both for the want of time 
and all the information I could wish, even were I 
not limited by this particular subject of the estab- 
lishment of a national foundery, to which I shall 
advert directly. So immense, and almost bound- 
less, are the mineral and manufacturing resources 


of North Carolina, that a volume may be filled | 


with their variety, quality, and utility. 


I speak 


| not now of the gold and silver, existing in such 


large quantities, and which are so much more ac- 


| tively sought, but | mean to allude more partic- 


ularly to the more solid, abundant, and, I will 
add, more valuable deposits of coal and iron. 
These are the articles of universal use, which ev- 


erybody pays tribute to in some shape, and ever 
must, so long as commerce and agriculture, and | 


their natural offspring, manufactures, are the lead- 
ing objects of man’s attention. I care not who 
holds the purse, while I hold the articles of indis- 
pensable use, such as coal and iron. The former 


| will loosen its strings and flow to the latter, as 


naturally as the magnet is attracted by the poles. 
Every man, who inhabits a house or shelters un- 


| der a roof, uses, either directly or indirectly, the 


fabrics or products of coal and iron, and pays for | 


them, in some shape; therefore, every man is a 
contributor to the use of these great staple min- 
erals. While Spain and other European Pow- 
ers held and absorbed, as it were, the so-called 
precious metals, then known both to the Old and 
the New World, England being possessed of the 
solid coal and iron, the real precious metals, has 
drawn the gold and silver of Spain and other 
countries into her national coffers, where they 
are yet safely locked up, and are likely to be, 
while English domestic and commercial policy is 
observed, and until other nations, equally blessed 


these streams flow, shall stand to attest the work 
and glory of a beneficent Creator. In her French 
Broad alone is more water-power than in all New 
England put together, only waiting to be called 
into use by an industrial enterprise similar to that 
| which has made New England what she is, and 
[I hope will ever be in this particular, to render 
North Carolina in everything her superior. Over 
four hundred thousand spindles revolve in Lowell 
alone, and over ten times four hundred thousand 
can be moved by the regular waters of the French 
Broad alone, withouteven making an impression 
| on the abundant supply. Besides the over abun- 
| dance of water in the limpid streams of the old 
| North State, they are exempt from the bitter 
frosts and freezing winters, which congeal at times 
the best streams in New England, obstructing 
their greater utility, while in North Carolina they 
rarely ever freeze, and are at the same time blessed 
with an elevated locality, and wholesome moun- 
tain atmosphere, rendering her valleys not only 
safe for man’s habitation, but equally desirable. 

jut iron ores, the best and most abundant, as 
I have stated, abound throughout the whole State. 
It would astonish one not familiar, to see or learn 
their quantity and extent, To attempt to describe 
their precise locality and extent with minute- 
ness, would lead me into too great detail; but be- 
fore confining myself to the particular subject 
designed in these remarks, this much I will say: 
you may cast your eye on the map of North Car- 
olina, and start with me from the county of Stokes, 
| where you have an abundant supply of coal and 
iron, in immediate proximity; you may go west- 
ward, bordering hard on the Virginia and then 
the Tennessee line, till you reach the Roan mount- 
ain, and from thence bear southward till you 
reach King’s mountain, which continually calls to 
mind much of the heroism of the Revolution; and 
from thence eastward till vou run into the Deep 
river valley, and you will have traveled over 
deposits of iron, so abundant, of such superior 
quality, that not a similar scope of country on 
the earth can surpass it; forming, as it were, a 
great reserve treasured up in nature’s store-house, 
waiting for the trained hand of the enterprising 
utilitarian to quietly unlock and use, to the benefit 
and wealth of mankind. I cannot contemplate the 
vastness and value of these sinews of wealth and 
grandeur of my native State without being greatly 
moved, and longing to see the day when a bet- 
ter directed industry and wiser political economy 
shall, with fostering policy, call them forth, and bid 
North Carolina be in practical fact what she is by 
nature designed, one of the best and most exten- 
sive iron producing countries in the world. Once 
developed, the mines will sustain themselves; and 
the southern forge and rolling-mill will sustain and 
meet the southern demand, and every car-wheel 
that traverses the State, bearing the products of 
her soil, will wind their way overiron rails taken 
from the same soil without the aid of tariffs or 
protection; and then, indeed, may we talk of and 
about southern independence. 

It has long been a growing conviction on the 
part of the Government, that a national foundery 
should be established, not only for the certain 
supply of a better article of certain kinds of fab- 
rics of iron for naval and military use, but also 
to improve the system of combining, and the 
| effect of combining, the various descriptions of 
| iron, and other kindred metallic ores. This import- 
| ant subject at once attracted the attention of the 








'| present able Secretary of War, upon his install- 
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ment into office, and in his first annual report he 
spoke and recommended the subject, in the fol- 
lowing earnest and emphatic manner: 


** The uaportance to the public service of establishing a 


national foundery has been so often brought to the attention | 


of Congress by my predecessors, that nothing but a convic- 


tion of its great consequence to the public and private in- | 


terests of the whole country encourages me to mention it 
again. 

“A well-managed national foundery would very speedily 
develop and establish facts, which would add immensely 
10 Our pational wealth. It is scarcely to be credited that, 
with the infinite variety of iron ore, and their boundless ex- 
tent in the United States, we should not have yet discov- 
ered a mine capable of making the very best gun, or, if such 
be discovered, that there are no means by which the public 
service can be benefited by it; but such is the fact. 

** A national toundery would serve as a greatlaboratory at 
which the quality and value of metals throughout the whole 
Coufederacy would be tested and fixed. Every variety of 
iron, with its special adaptation to particular uses, would, in 
a few years, be familiarly known in the country, and indi 
vidual enterprises would be saved, in experiments, many 
times the amount which the works would cost; whilst a 
great national branch of industry might, by this means, re 
ceve a legitimate and efficient encouragement. 

* There is but litle doubt that many American iron ores 
are equal, at least, to those of Norway, and yet the national 
armories are driven by necessity to purchase from abroad 
the Norwegian iron for the manufacture of small arms. 
Choosing to have the best quality of arms, we must go abroad 
for the best quality of iron. A national foundery would soon 
teach to improve the manufacture of iron, and we would 
be saved the mortification of bringing iron trom abroad, and 
the money, too, we have to pay for it. 

* The cost of heavy guns would presently be diminished, 
and their quality would be, undoubtedly, very materially 
improved. 

“It therefore appears to me that every consideration of 
sound policy and economy demands the establishment of 
a national foundery, which I accordingly respectfully rec- 
ommend.”’ 


So soon as I discovered that this subject was 
again recommended to the attention of Congress, 
I at once felt convinced that North Carolina was 
the State, and the Deep river valley the locality, 
which offered the best facilities for erecting such 
a work; and when my colleague, [Mr. are] 
at the last session, offered a bill to this effect, 
was in hopes the effort would move steadily for- 
ward, and that the claims of North Carolina, and 
the facilities she offered on this subject, would be 
well considered, and, if well sustained, as I believe 
they can be, conceded and allowed. But, like 
most of measures which are of a truly practical 
and commercial character for a southern State, it 
has been permitted to linger tll it is about forgot- 
ten. [tis now my purpose to revive the subject, 
and claim for m 


the premises, premise, then, by saying that 


the Deep river valley, in the State of North Car- | 


olina, is a suitable place for a national foundery, 


and that the State of Norih Carolina has peculiar | 


claims for its location within her borders, 

What constitutes a suitable place for a national 
foundery? 

1. Minerals and other materials for use in such 


a work; and of these, principally coal and iron 
ore. 


2. Locality, accessibility to tide-water, and in- | 


accessibility to an enemy in time of war. 

3. Climate, and means for subsisting a popu- 
lation of mechanics and workmen. 

On the first I can safely say, without dispar- 
agement to other places, that the Deep river val- 
ley has no superior. It has coal of the best and 
most abundant quality. It is a bituminous coal, 
totally free from sulphur, or other noxious ele- 
ment militating against its free use for manu fac- 
turing purposes of any description. 
ceded to be one of the best gas coals in the world, 
and yields the greatest abundance of the best coke 
for smelting and forge work, and is well adapted 
for making what is called hollow-fires, for heavy 
wrought-iron work. Its iron ores, too, are equally 
superior, embracing every variety. The specu- 
lar, brown hematite, magnetic, and blue-clay ores, 


in a narrow compass, And then, over and above 
any other place known on the continent, the only 
workable vein of black-band ore interlines the 
coal-fields themselves; not only so, but are the 
dee im thickness and extent ever yet discov- 
ered in any country. This is not assumption, 
but fact, proven and visible to the inspection of 
any inquirer. A shaft, lately sunk by one of the 


commannn® en 4d m operating these mines, to 
the depth of 


State a full and fair hearing in | 


It is con- | 
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feet of black-band ore, all confined in a stratum 
of some forty feet. This is only one spot; but 
others are equally favored. But this important 
malleable article of ore, for the purpose of making 
all the descriptions of fabrics for war and naval 
use, cannot be over-estimated, and should give a 
controlling influence in the selection of the local- 
ity for such a national work. With the use of 
| this deposit, exclusively, as yet, found in work- 
able quantities in the Deep river valley, com- 
bined with the other and harder ores found in 
such great abundance, will enable the Govern- 
ment to make every description of iron fabrics, 
from the hardest steel cannon or shaft, down to 


i 


the sofiest loop-band that can be demanded for 


any part of the naval or military departments. 
Several very able and lucid reports have been 
made by eminent geologists, whd base their state- 
ments upon actual explorations, made with the 
greatest caution and attention to the facts, among 


whom I may mention prominently Professors | 


Johnson, Jackson, and Emmons—the latter being 
the authorized State geologist for North Carolina. 
From their united opinions and statements in their 
several reports, the following are some of their 
conclusions: 

1. The coal is of a quality equal to the best 


Neweastle coal, and the best for making gas, for | 
which purpose it would bring in New York six | 


or seven dollars per ton. 
2. It is very easy to work, and free of fault. 
3. It is admirably suitable for smelting iron, 
being free from sulphur. 


4. Black-band iron ore overlies and underlies | 


the coal, and can be mined from the same pits and 
| Openings. 

5. The black-band is in deposits eighteen 
inches to six feet thick, and of a better quality 
than any found in Scotland, containing such a 
large portion of bitumen, and of so peculiar a 
character that from twelve to sixteen gallons of 
kerosene oil can be extracted from it while it is 
being calcined to fit it for the blast furnace. Six 
to sixteen inches is the usual thickness of the 
black-band iron ore in Scotland. 


6. Hematite iron ore, clay-band, and also mag- | 
netic iron ores, are in enormous deposits within | 


ten miles of the coal and black-band. 

7. Pig ironcan be made from the above depos- 
its, of a quality superior to any made in Scotland, 
in any quantity, and at prices less than in Scot- 


land, the proximity of the minerals to each other | 


more than compensating for the higher wages in 
mining. Says a practical Scotch iron master, 
speaking of the Deep river valley: 

**T am satisfied that pig iron can be made at a cost of 


nine dollars per ton in Chatham county, on the banks of 
the Deep river 


furnaces with material for some generations. [t would suf- 


fice to sink the pits, and erect two furnaces on the Scottish | 


principle ; and, as the minerals are the same as in Seot 

land, the plans ought to be imported from thence. The two 
furnaces could make four hundred to five hundred tons a 
week—say twenty thousand tons per annum—at a cost of 
about ten dollars per ton, ($200,00).) Price in New York 


and Boston varies from twenty-two dollars to twenty-eight | 


dollars per ton.” 


In addition to these materials, there is fire-clay | 


of best quality, in great abundance, interlining 
the seams of coal and black-band ore; thus afford- 


ing, from the same pit or shaft, coal, iron ore, | 
|| and fire-clay; and the other descriptions of iron 


ore, to wit, the hematite, specular, and magnetic, 


being immediately conuguous, leave nothing to | 


be done but to develop and use them to any ex- 


tent and in every shape that the Government can | 


| 
The second supposed requisite for a suitable | 


| wish or require the use of iron. 


site for a national foundery—the ‘‘ locality, ac- 
_cessibility to tide water, and inaccessibility to an 


‘| enemy’’—I| will briefly state, is advantageously 
are imeXhaustible, and are all bedded together | 


wesented in these North Carolina coal fields. The 
Jeep river flows through the coal and iron depos- 
its. Itis a beautiful stream, highly adapted to 
slack-water works, which are now being con- 


| structed. The distance from the site of the works 
| to the seaboard, or mouth of the Cape Fear river, 


into which Deep river flows, is only about one 
hundred and sixty miles; and tde-water, to the 
depth of some twelve feet, comes to within some 


‘seventy miles of the place where a national foun- || justly due from this Government to her long-neg- 
e hundred feet, discloses no less | dery could be advantagously erected. With the || lected resources, 


One hundred and fifty thousand dollars | 
would suffice to buy enough of mineral land to supply two || 


|| nity, and let the future improve it. 
I} 


| 


[February 91, 
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| be, besides a railroad to Fayetteville, now und, : 
| construction, the fabrics for Government use cay 
|| safely and conveniently be carried out to the ad. 
jacent seaports, or borne by railroad; whilst no 
| enemy’s fleets can ascend the stream, or an armed 
| force invade the establishment without marchip 
| over land a considerable journey; which is abou: 
|| as nigh security as can be obtained. The lo 
| I claim to be a good one. 
1 Thirdly, climate, and means of subsisting a pop. 
| ulation of mechanics and workmen. In this re. 
spect the Deep river valley certainly possesses 
| superior advantages. It forms, indeed, the diviq- 
_ ing line between what are peculiarty southern and 
northern products. Extending south from the 
locality of the mines, you traverse the cotton and 
rice regions where those staples are produced for 
export to all parts of the world; while, Moving 
towards the north and west from these minera| 
_ deposits, you are greeted with a fine wheat, corn, 
and other vegetable-producing region, adorned 
with beautiful scenery. In fact, all the staples, 
either north or south, for the subsistence of work- 
|| men, can be commanded in the Deep river valley 
at the cheapest and most accommodating rates, 
| By way of description, it may be said that these 
| valuable mineral deposits are in ‘* a good land; a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of 
wheat and barley and vines and fig trees anid 
pomegranates; a land of olive oil, and honey.” 
_And besides this, the climate itself is excellent, 
| being elevated and healthy, abounding in fresh 
water springs of the purest quality. No region 
is more healthy than that of which I am now 
speaking. 
There is also an abundant supply of oak and 
all other timber suitable for such purposes as will 
be needed about a national foundery, within con- 
venient reach, There are also limestone and other 
suitable materials for practical use in a foundery, 
in abundant supply, in the country round about. 
| Then, may I not ask, what more is needed for 
| supplying all the demands requisite for a national 
foundery? Can as much as I have here attempted 
to state, be said of any other named locality? It 
is true, other places may possess some particu- 
lar articles of material to an equal, and perhaps 
greater, degree than is to be found in the Deep 
river valley; but then, can all the materials be 
found to the same extent, variety, and quality? 
Till better informed, I assert they cannot; that 
the same varieties of iron ore, with the same sup- 
ply and quality of.coal, with all the other mate- 
rials I have enumerated suitable for the making 
of every description of iron fabric for Govern- 
ment or national use, are yet to be found in such 
connection in any one place. And I then ask the 

uestion, why will not the Government pay proper 
dehetohhen toa place so suitable and favored by 
nature, in selecting its site for a national found- 
ery? Why shall not North Carolina number 
within her borders some one of the Government 
structures, when she offers at least equal, if not 
the best, facilities; and derive, in common with 
her sister States, some of the advantages to the 
_ trade and commerce of her citizens, resulting from 
| Government expenditures? This latter consid- 
eration would not be proper if North Carolina 
did not offer equal facilities for the erection of a 
national foundery to any other State or locality; 
but when it is so clearly demonstrated that she 
does, | feel authorized to claim for her the full 
benefit of an equality in the disiribution of the 

ublic patronage; and I invoke the voice of every 
Resendeanotinn she has in this Capitol to unite 
with me in the demand. I truly regret that the 
opportunity has not been favorable for my col- 
league to urge the bill he introduced at the last 


cality 


| Session, or that better progress could not have 


/been made. But there is yet time and opportu- 
| If it shall be 
| my province to wield a voice in the deliberations 
which will finally dispose of this question, I shall 
be found earnest in insisting ujon both the ad- 
vantages and rights of North Carolina in the 


premises. I shail keep my eye steadily upon the 


| not fail to urge for my native State all that is so 


than upwardsof seven feet of coal, and over cleven ‘|| siack-water works completed, as they soon will || the right and power te act. 


| movements of things in their behalf; and shall 


so far as the Gevernment has 
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operations seven degrees of latitude, and more 
degrees of longitude, awd involving the combined 
hostilities of many powerful tribes. I need not | 
dwell upon the marked incidents of this Indian | 
campaign, longer continued, more severe in fa- | 
tigue duty, and more dangerous in its execution, 
than any which has ever occurred on our fron- || 
tiers. \| 
asible feature in them, or a possible benefit in The existence and necessity of this war have | 
their provisions, to the South or anybody else, been recognized by sovereign acts of this Gov- || 
beyond the fancy of those who pass them. I wish. | ernment, and we are not called upon, and never || 
io see our valleys and mountains brought into | can be called upon, to review and refute the false | 
actual use. I wish to see our streams studded charges of those who have chosen to place them- | 
with mills, whose numberless spindles and looms _ selves in contravention to this conclusion. 1] 
shall echo back an eternal response to their ever The chairman of the Committee on Military | 
and onward flowing currert. I wish to see the | Affairs, [Mr. Fau_Kner,] to. whom had been re- | 
last of the furnace, and hear the strokes of the | ferred this whole subject, in a written communi- 
forge, declaring the fact that commerce and man- || cation under date of February 4, 1859, to Gen- 
ufactures are in ripe development. Iwishtosee | eral Lane, then Delegate from Oregon, now a | 
the mountains of the South, pregnant with their | member of the Senate, referring to.the hostilities || 
mines of wealth, disgorging their hidden treas- | of 1855-56, says: 

ures, and furnishing to our prosperity as certain “The duty which the Military Committee devolved upon 
nihes Gs they afford delightful retreats and me embraced, according to my construction of it, two heads 
sides to our citizens. In short, T wish to sce | Maury, First te origin of dhe war, did the facts con 
the South, in fact, what nature has eminently || militia forces of the Territories? Was it a necessary war, | 
designed her to be, a commercial and manufac- || so far as the protection of the lives and property of the peo- | 
turing, as well as an agricultural people. We can | 


ple was concerned? In pursuit of this branch of the in- | 
} : uiry, I procure tly, afte > adi : yd, 
then boast of our greatness, because we will then || 2U!t¥> | procured promptly, after the adjournment of Con 
be great and prosperous. 


in fact, | wish to see a new era open up in the 
South generally. Ll wish to see less fustian and 
warade of new-fledged and broken-down politi- 
wns, in the shape of so called southern commer- 
jal conventions, and something more practical 
and available resorted to. There is better, as well 
as more profitable, work before us than the mere 


echoing of high-sounding resolutions, without a 


| 


gress, all the printed documents and other information | 


|| and, after a careful examination, I reached the conclusion || 
| that the condition of affairs in the Territories of Oregon and 
Washington, in the fall of 1855, fully justified the call for || 





INDIAN WAR EXPENSES OF OREGON AND 


WASHINGTON. the miliua of the Territories ; aud [ so reported to the com 
mittee, at its first meeting in December.”’ 
SPEECH OF HON. L. F. GROVER, | This special finding of the Committee on Mili- 
|| tary Affairs of this Congress is only a reaffirm- 
OF OREGON, || ance of the premises on which the action of last 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, | Congress was predicated, when the act of August 
February 21, 1859. || 18, 1856, was passed. This act, so far as it re- 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the || . S 3 
. it 0 ° 
state of the Union— || Ing provision: 


| 
+a || ** That the Secretary of War be directed to examine into 
Mr. GROVER said: | the amount of expenses necessarily incurred in the sup- 


Mr. Cuarrman: Not having been admitted to || pression of Indian hostilities in the late Indian war in Ore- 
a seat in this House in time to participate in the || gon and Washington, by the territorial governments of | 
debates which occurred a few days since, on the | said Territories, for the maintenance of the volunteer forces 

i f the Indian war expenses of Oregon and | engaged in said war, including pay of volunteers; and that 
subject of the sndia expense “5Un || he may, if in his judgmentit be necessary, direct a com- | 
Washington, I desire to place on record my Vie€WS || mission of three to proceed to ascertain and report to him 
touching the matter. And, in doing this, do not | all expenses incurred for purposes above specified.” 
intend to go much beyond a statement of such | 
facts and of such explanations bearing upon this | war in Oregon and Washington,’’as a fact within | 
subject, as may be relied on hereafter, to support || the notice of the Government ? 
the position which the State of Oregon and the || proceed to require ‘ the amount of expense ne- 
Territory of Washington will occupy on this 
question, 

It is a mandate of the Constitution that the 
, . = > . . 
United States shall protect each State against in- | pay of volunteers’? to be examined into and re- 
vasion and against domestic violence. Thisis the || ported for adjustment, on the sole ground that 
obligation of the Federal Government to the sev- | could exist for such an act, that the war was ne- 
eral States; in recognition of which, we find, || cessary to defend the lives and property of the 
through our whole history, that in times of for- | citizens? 
eign wars and Indian hostilities, the national If the war was a sham, gotten up by the people 


troops have been put in requisition to defend the || of those distant Territories for the purpose of ex- 
States; and, in case resort has been had to the posing their own lives and the lives of their de- 


Does not this law recognize *‘the late Indian 


i 


militia forces of any State, prompt assumption | fenseless wives and children to the dread cruelties | 


~ . . . 
has been had by the General Government of the of savag@ barbarity, and their property to certain 
ae incurred by each State in her own de- || devastation — if their military organization was 
ense. 


fy : : x z . 1 . . 
lhe obligation of the General Government to | tality and plunder, regardless of the interests of 


protect and defend the Territories and the Dis- | their country and the policy of the Government, | 


trict of Columbia, which are governed by Ked- | then the expenses of their services might well 
eral legislation, is more direct and of a higher | have been ignored. 


quality. Rt | But such was’ not the case. This war was a 
The very preamble of the Constitution declares, |just war. It was an inevitable war, and it was 


that one of the principal ends to be attained by its || “onducted, so far as circumstances would admit 
adoption was, ‘to secure domestic tranquillity, || of, with humanity. 
and to provide for the common defense.’’ 

ltis the first element of every civil Govern- | 
ment that it shall defend the integrity of its terri- ||" Under this act of Congress recognizing the ser- 
tory, and protect the lives and property of its cit- || yices of the volunteers, and providing a method 
zens. The question of assuming the expenses || of ascertaining the amount due on that account 
of the States and Territories, incurred in repelling || for the purposes of liquidation, the Secretary of 


foreign invasions, or suppressing Indian hostili- || Way issued the following order: 
ues, has, therefore, never been one of policy | War Derartuent, 


merely, but one of vital obligation on the part of | Wasuincron, September 4, 1856. 
the General Government—a duty, the perform- || Agreeably to the authority given by the eleventh section 


of last Congress upon a full hearing of this sub- 
ject when this matter was passed upon. 





ance of which is necessary to our national con- || of the act of August 18, 1856, making appropriations for cer- || 


ati tain civil expenses of the Government, for the year ending 
servemens || June 30, 1857, a commission, to consist of Captain Andrew 
It is not necessary for me, after the eloquent \| J. Smith, first Dragoons, Captain Rufus Ingalls, quarter- 
and forcible remarks of my friend from the Ter- I master’s department, and La Fayette Grover, Esq., Salem, 
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|| its duties. 


| the late hostilities, and aft 


|| lates to the expenses of this war, has the follow- || 


| cessarily incurred by the territorial governments || : 
| . . . - . r | : 
|| of said Territories, for the maintenance of the ||, Under this state of facts, a bill was introduced 
| volunteer forces engaged in said war, including ||.1nto this House at the last session, by the Delegate 


| only the mustering of the rabble, intent on bru- | 


Such was the determination || 


: Q17 


a 


Ho. or Reps. 


the maintenance of the volunteer forces engaged in said 
war, including pay of volunteers, and report the result of 
their examination to the Secretary of War. 

The commission is authorized to hold its sessions at such 
places in Oregon and Washington as may be most acces 
sible to the claimants and convenient for the transaction of 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, 

Secretary of War. 

This embraced the warrant and the instruction 
of the commission to proceed to duty, which they 
did on the 20th day of October, 1856, and after 
spending more than a year in a careful investiga- 
tion of these claims, traveling over the whole field 
of operations occupied bY the volunteers during 

er marshaling the best 
evidence on all doubtful points which the country 
could afford, they made their report to the War 
Office. 

During the transaction of their duties, the com- 
missioners were visited, at their principal office in 
Vancouver, by a special agent of the Government, 
J. Ross Browne, sent to the Pacific coast to exam- 
ine into the condition of our Indian relations in 
that quarter, the transactions of public officers, 
and particularly the doings of this board. This 


|| agent sums up his elaborate and interesting report 


on this subject, in the following words: 
“The commissioners at Vancouver_have faithfully and 


| impartially performed their duty. Whatever sum they may 


have decided upon in estimating this war debt, I hold that 


|| within my reach, bearing upon that aspect of the subject; || amount to be justly due. and trust that Congress will at once 


provide for its extinguishment.”’ 

The Secretary of War received, examined, and 
approved the report of the commission. In his 
| annual report for 1857, he says: 

* By a law passed the 18th day of August, 1856, a com 
| mission was directed to be appointed for the purpose of 
ascertaining the sum of money fairly due to the volunteers 
| of Oregon and Washington Territories, for their services in 
| the Indian wars, which threatened to lay waste those Ter 
ritories. tn compliance with this law, Captain Smith, of 
the first dragoons, Captain Rufus Ingalls, of the quarter- 
master’s department, and La Fayette Grover, Esq., of Sa- 
| lem, Oregon, were appointed to examine the accounts and 
claims, and to make a report in conformity with the law, 
and upon the facts as they existed, so far, at least, as it was 
| possible to ascertain them. 


|| . ** "These officers entered upon their duties on the 10th day 


of October, 1856, and seem to have labored with great ius 


|| siduity and patience in discharge of them, until the 20th of 
|| October last, when they were brought to a close. 


I have 
examined this report very carefully, and conclude that, 


|| from the data they have adopted for their guide, as to the 


| prices for stores and subsistence, and time of service ren- 
| dered by the men, it is not probable a more just or accurate 
result could be attained than these gentlemen have arrived 


; |} at. The amount ascertained to be due is a very large one, 
And does it not || 


and Congress will have to make provision for its payment, 
| if it is intended they shall be liquidated, of which I presume 
| there can be no doubt.”’ 


|| from Oregon, to pay these claims on the awards 
| of the commission. This bill, | contend, should 
|| in justice have passed. The war had been recog- 
|| nized; its necessity was not questioned; its ex- 
|| penses had been assumed by act of Congress, and 
|| they had been ascertained and reported in man- 
|| ner as directed by that act. Was not this an ad- 
justment made under the authority ang with the 
full sanction of the Government, and was it not 
|| binding upon it? Ifthe action of the Government 
jj in this case does not amount to what I have 
|| claimed for it, it does not amount to anything, 
And the marching and counter-marching with the 
‘*pomp and circumstance”’ of legislation and of 
| administrative action, have only been so much 
|| trifling with a distant and important portion of 
} our people, who deserve, and havea right to ex- 
|| pect, better things. 

| This bill, providing payment of these claims, 
|| was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 


i} 
| 
| 


\| in the House at the last session. The committee, 
|| through a resolution of the House, called on the 
|| Secretary of War for the report of the commission 
| and accompanying papers. They were promptly 
|| placed at their disposal. Bat, instead of a per- 
|| sonal examination, which, under the cireum- 
|| stances, might have been impracticable, but which 
| was due to a subject of this magnitude, all these 
| papers and rolls, consisting of sume half a cord in 
| bulk, were turned over to the Third Auditor for 
an analysis to assist the committee in coming to 
a proper conclusion in reference to the labors of 
|. the commission and the details of their work. 
|| Although this reference wag made to the Third 


| 


ritory of Washington, [Mr. Srevens,] to say Oregon, is hereby appointed to examine into the amount of |} Auditor during last session, with directions to 


. . od expenses necessarily incurred in the suppression of Indian 
anything relative to the origin and conduct of the || p ostilities in the late Indian war in Oregon and Washing- 


Indian war of 1855-56, embracing in its field of {I ton, by the territorial governments of said Territories, for 


| 


_ report at the commencement of this session, noth- 
| ing had been done in the premises when the pres- 
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3orn Cona....20 Ses Indian War Evpenses of Oregon an’ Washington—Mr. Grover. Ho. or Reps, — 
ro - . —_ ee —s * 
ent se vened, Atthe most urgent so - of property or labor not necessary or proper for public house, as his did, in the name of the nr, 
tien « rUof the delegations of Oregon and the maintenance of the ®volunteer forces, have  prietor, and claiming and receiving pay ‘ for : 
W nal rton, the matter was finally taken uy been rejected ? The abstracts generally have been great many separate meals to various passine 
TY mination had, was, as the Auditor him- completed under the direction of the commission, | travelers.’’ Can the fact that a man is a sold ee 
self says, “cursory” in its character. Tn the — after a full marshaling of the accounts, and re- deny to him the earnings of his ferry, or of hia 
ords of a member of the Military Committee, jected claims of courts would not be entertained public house, or of his servants and family? And 
{ Mr. Mansmaus, of Kentucky,] used in the late upon them. does it compel him to feed the public for nothing: 
debate on this floor, “it was a criticism,’’ and And as to there being no reasons given for the According to the Auditor, Quartermaster Pe. 
what I call an ill-advised criticism. reductions recommended, such a statement could 


l Wiil review, in brief mann r, some of the 


, ; T 
poms of this remarkable letter of the Third Au- 
ditor, and exlibit some of its inconsistencies not 
. , rp 
noticed end from Washington lerri- 
tory, |M rEVENS. | 
The | r of the Third Auditor says: 
| ‘ fet of indebtedness went before the com 
mii renerally, on report of the quartermaster and 
generats Whether or not the « xpenses were 
ily, or the property expended in a proper 
manner by the subordinates; whether they were, in fact, 
vholly ineurred. or were partly constructive or simulated, 
could only be d rmined by the commission. 


ft maynot be doubted that the quartermaster and com 


missary generals reported to them the true state ofsubordi 
inte counts as reeeived by them; yet there is nothing 
ong the papers to test their representation, and certainly 
nothing by which to ascertain whether the subordinates did 


d pot make faithful returns. [tis to be presumed that 
om eatistied on these points; forthey ap 
fe ved ey rvihing—on/y reducing rates; and no reasons 


The only ex 


1 Hinson were 


were given among the papers for even that 


eceplions are tow. and generally trivial One or tWo Cases 

bor, where the persons were enlisted men; two cases 

ere ¢ ied meu we knowa to have been emploved, 

ind paid for the time. in the regular Army, although’ regu 

larly mustered and discharged; and a few cases where the 
fine of vice bas been reduced.”’ 


But the report of the commission under review 
Saye, upo 1 this poets 

In eXamining into the amount of expenses necessarily 
meurred tar the miintenar t these volnuatecr torces, the 
under the authority con 
tamed in the order organizing the board, to visit extensively 


commission deemed it proper, 


both Territories, with a view of being informed fully of the 
nature and extent of the late Indian liostilities, the means 
employed for their suppression, the rates of labor, the prices 


current of property furnished the service, and the facilities 
and expense 

ihe officers of the staf) departments of the late volun 
teer service were visited, and th 


ortiransportation 


mode of doing business 
uunts inquired into. Irregu 
larities and imperiections were, of course, to be found, but 

iless extent than might have been anticipated 

Phe commission, in pursuing its inguiries into the char 

ter and extent of such liabilities, first took up these 
vouchers and examined each in detail with reference to— 
birst, its being gennine and sufficiently 
ond, the kind of property or ser embraced, whether or 
sary, under the circumstances, for mil 
itary purposes to which devoted; and. third, the rates of 


and the integrity of ther ace 


authenticated ; sec 


not proper or nece 


mpensation allowed or contracted for 
Frequent conferences were had with officers and agents 
who originated these vouchers, and with the parties claim 


int, in all cases admitting et doubtin the reguiarity and in 
tegnty of the claims; and, when necessary, the sworn state 
ments of disinterested persons have been taken 

“Such claims, and items in anv claim. as were based 
upon the furnishing of property or labor not necessary or 
proper forthe waiatenance of the volunteer forces, have 
been repected 

In passing upon the rates of compensation and allow 

neces, the Commission took into consideration the various 
narket prices of the different sections of country embraced 
in the field of operations during the late Indian war, and 
established on the statements and testimony of the most 
competent Witnesses, carefully adjusted prices-current of 
ihe several local markets. With these rates as a cuide, 
ach Voucher was exammed with reference to the sums 
therein allowed tor the property or service deseribed. In 
where there existed established rates for particular 
kind of property ina district, and the rates in the voucher 
were excessive, a deduction was recommended and in 
dersed thereon, lo cases where rates were not excessive, 
be voucher was tadorsed * approved.’ 

* Many of the claims were for kinds of property which 
could not admit of action upon any fixed basis, in which 

ses particular inquiries have been made in adjusting the 
cuneunt allowed.”’ 


aii cases 


The italics in the quotation from the Auditor 
ure his own. 

W hy does the Auditor say that there is nothing 
by which to ascertain whether the subordinates 
did ordid not make faithful returns, when he can 
find among the papers, if he will examine, as 
perfect returns and complete aceounting, as far 
as Orecon is cancerned, as can be found in the 
aceounts of the regular Army, except in a few 
unimportant instances? 

Why does he say that “ it is to be presumed 
that the commission were satisfied on these points, 
for they approved everything, only reducing rates, 
and Re reasems Were given among the papers for 
even that,’ when the report of the commission 
distinetly states that the regularity and integrity 


of the claims were strictly inquired into, and that | 


such claims @s were based apon the furnishing 


| of other States or 


only come from one who had not read the report 
of the commission, nor examined the accompany- 
ing papers. 

Complaint is made that some of the vouchers 
for miscellaneous expenditures are indefinite and 
uncertain. That is truce; but the commission 
could not recognize the very basis of all these 
claims, and require a compliance with the techni- 
cal accuracy of regularaccounts. They devoted 
themselves to the only remaining alternative of 
calling on the claimants to establish the items of 
the account by proofs, and to justify their general 
integrity. Nor could the results of this labor be- 
come a matter of record without expending years 
in the work, and accumulating quantities of pa- 
pers which would never be examined. 

The Auditor cites, in his letter, many instances 
of vouchers selected from the accounts, showing 
great variation of prices and high rates of pur- 
chase; and, in extreme cases, he reports exorbi- 
tant charges, without stating what the action of 
the commission was in the premises. For in- 
stance, giving the purchases of Quartermaster 
L. P. Brown, he states his purchases to have 
been fifty horses and twenty-eight .mules, * the 
horses from $100 to 4500,’ without communicat- 
ing the fact that the commission deducted all over 
$400 from the price of all horses exceeding that 
figure. 

On giving the purchases of Quartermaster Mil- 
lard, he says: ** His prices appear to be enorm- 
ous—horses as high as $550, mules $500. He 
purchased sixteen mules for $6,180; the lowest at 
$275, and the highest at $500;’’ with the same 
gross omission, In not stating the fact, patent on 
the very roll from which he copied these figures, 
that the maximum price allowed in any of these 
cases was $400; thereby leaving it to be inferred 
that all these rates passed the approval of the 
commission, and that the whole thing was an at- 
tempted swindle on the Government. . This fea- 
ture of suggestio falsi runs through the entire letter 
of the Auditor, as far as it relates to prices of 
property. 

The Auditor notices, as a ease of triple allow- 
ance or pay, that William Johnson, (of Keith & 
Jolnson,) one of the owners of the ferry across 
the Columbia river, at the Dalles, has a claim of 
$644 50 against the Territory of Oregon; while, 
during the ume in which this claim was engen- 
dered, the firm had contracted for $300 per month 
to feery all the troops and public animals and 
stores, for Washington Territory; while John- 
son himself was a private in Captain Goff’s com- 
pany of volunteers. Two other cases of triple 
pay, so termed, those of Packwood and Packard, 
at the Nesqually ferry,in Washington Territory, 
are mentioned by the Auditor as presenting this 
condition of things. These men were volunteers 
in the service of the Territory, and at the same 
time have claims for ferriage of troops and public 
animals; and he adds: 

** The tact of their being in the servict, under pay, seems 
not to have made any difference in their charges for ferri- 


age ; and they, or one of them, besides, charged for a great 
many separate meals to various passing travelers.” 


The simple fact is, that the owners of ferries in | 
Oregon and Washington hardly ever run their | 
ferries themselves perscnally, nor do I know that | 
the people of those regions differ in this respect 
from the people of the States generally; and when 
they contract by the month to convey a person, 
or a family, or the troops of a State or Territory, 
across a river, they do not thereby preclude them- 
selves from conveying other persons, or the troops | 

Territories, for hire; nor do they | 
preclude themselves from joining in the defense | 
of their country. And further, ] do not know of | 
any law or rule of our Government which would 


is not true. 


ters’s account show that in the hire of animals for 
public transportation, ** the persons from whom 
the animals were hired were nearly all in the ger. 
vice as teamsters and packers.”? This is fyr. 
nished as a class of instances of double pay. 

In the mountainous regions of southert Oro. 
gon and northern California, transportation of 
goods-by mule-trains is a very important branch 
of business. The proprietors usually accompany 
their own trains, and when they are required for 
public service, they enlist with their animals; and 
I never before heard the intimation of any rule 
which would deny the employé his pay, if he 
happened to own the animal which he might ride 
or drive, 

The following statement is calculated to mis- 
lead : 

“The adjutant general, (Tilton, the surveyor general 
of the Government, at a salary of $3,000 a year,) with the 
rank of brigadier general, reported for pay to the amount in 
addition of $4.815 81.” 

This would indicate that an attempted fraud 
had been disclosed. The commission made no 
such report. The staff-rolls were regularly made 
out, and the pay accruing to each officer, accord- 
ing to his rank, was carried out on the roll. When 
any officer held a public place under the United 
States, his official character and salary were stated 
also. The commission made no special recom- 
mendation, but gave all the facts, so that the 
proper accounting officer could adjust the matter 
according to the laws and rules governing his De- 
partment. Under general law, two salaries can- 
not be paid during the same current period of 
service; but the officer has his right to elect which 
he will take. 

It is stated that the roll of Captain Williams’s 
company, Washington Territory volunteers, ‘ is 
full of errors and confusion.” As the sole specifica- 
tion under this general charge, it is declared that 
** seventeen of the men are setdown and reported 
for pay by the commissioner for themselves and 
horses, atnearly eight dollars perday,each.’? This 
sentence seems intended to induce the belief that 
the commission allowed seventeen men of Cap- 
tain Williams’s company “ eight dollars per day, 
each,’’ while the roll referred to does not show 
this. The roll will show, that on volunteering, 
seventeen men of this company put several horses 
each into the public service, which were used to 
mount the balance of the company; and, perhaps, 
some men of other companies, who furnished none 
for themselves. The roll further shows, that each 
of those seventeen men were allowed by the com- 
mission two dollars per day for his own services, 
and two dollars per day for the use and risk of 
each horse which he put into the service, and the 
amount is carried out in gross, to each man, ac- 
cording to the territorial law. 

Referring to the same subject, in another part 
of the letter, the Auditor says: 

“In some of the companies, the members had more 
horses in serviee than they were entitled to keep—ail of 
which are reported for pay.’ 

In letter, this statement is true; but in fact, it 
The members of any company who 
had more horses in service than they were enti- 
tled to keep, did not keep them. They were en- 
tered to the use of the ‘Territory, and were used 
to mount men who had no horses, and such were 
reported on the same roll as mounted on horses 
furnished by the Territory, because the Territory 


| was charged on that rol! with the hire of the horses 


so furnished. 
The same answer will apply to the reference 


_made to Captain Yantis’s company, ‘in which 


one private is reported for pay for three horses in 
service, which was two more than he was entitled 
to keep.’? No private in either of the Territories 
did keep, or receive pay for, more than one horse 
for his own use. This mode of entering horses 


forbid a keeper of a public house, as Packwood || furnished by the volunteer, or by others, on the 


was, from entering the public service in time of 
war. 


And if he should do-so, I cannot see how || frontier service of the country. — 
\| his family could be debarred from conducting the |! in the volunteer service of 1853, in the Rogue river 


company master-roll, is not a new thing in the 
It was practiced 
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try, and in other volunteer services. The 

ission had no power to reconstruct these 
; in this particular, and it remained only for 
eport the services and the right of claim- 
. which they did. 


» tor 
n t¢ 
l 


Referring to the transactions of Quartermaster | 


‘ 


\illard, the Auditor says: 


«fle, as well as the rest of quartermasters of the Terri 
appear to have ¢ onsidered tobacco an article of mili 
yply, Which, it is scarcely necessary to say, is un- 


y sup} 


vn to any service ever recognized by the United 
The article is treated by Quartermaster Millard 
. «clothing, of which he receiyed and issued two 
sand three hundred and twelve pounds. 
Now let me ask, Mr. Chairman, how was the 
svtiele of ** clothing ’’ treated in these accounts? 
fhe law required that the volunteer should fur- 
 hisown clothing; and in case he was unable 
lo so, he was furnished by.the Territory, and 
amount so furnished was-charged to him and 
ped against his pay. So with tobacco; it was 
+a part of the military ration, as whisky used 
to be in the time of our ‘grandfathe srs, but it was 
rnished as clothing was, and estopped against 
pay of the volunteer. I think, with the Au- 
itor, that it was ‘* scarcely necessary to say’ 
that the supply of tobacco to our military service 
is unknown, for such a statement is not founded 
The American soldier, nowhere, is ever 
ind without his tobacco, any more than Na- 
eon was found in battle without his snuff. At 
tablished military posts of our Army, sutlers, 
dealing with the soldiers under authority of the 
commanding officer, furnish them with tobacco, 
keeping an account which is adjusted at the 
mont hiy pay table, if not before, by the solc lier 
And during campaigns ‘beyond the line 
of setihements, commissaries, when there are no 
traveling sutlers, are ordered to take a supply of 
tobacco, and to furnish it to troops at cost, estop- 
ning the amount from their monthly pay account. 
Our army in Mexico, in many cases, were sup- 
plied in this matiner. ‘I'he volunteers of Oregon 
ud Washington received no monthly payments; 
uid, consequently, the supphes of this character 
were furnished by the ' enapies s, and estopped 
wainst the pay that might be allowed them there- 
alter. In principle, the practice in the regular 
mee and that of the volunteer service of Oregon 
ant | Washington are the same in this particular. 
The only difference is, that the consumption of 
tobacco does not appear in the accounts of the 
regular service, and does appear in those of the 
volunteers. Nor would these items have appeared 
inthe volunteer accounts if there had been month- 
ly, or any other payments, whereby they could 
have been adjusted otherwise. 


fart 
iach. 


imself, 


in the examination of the accounts of Wash- | 


ington Territory, constant complaints, like the 
following, oceur: 

‘None of the property purchased by Governor Mason 
appears to be accounted for.”? 

And again: 

‘There are twenty-nine vouchers representing these 
claims, not One article of Which appear to be accounted 

Instead of mixing in these constant complaints 
throughout his letter, why did he not do the peo- 
ple and officers of that Territory the justice to 
rive the plain statement of the commission relat- 
ing to this very subject, as follows: 


‘The authorities of the Territory of Washington have not 
heen able to present, in any regular or tabular form, satis- 
factory accounts of the disbursement or use of such public 
property as was actually expended in the public service ; in 
the absence of which, the commission, in addition to the 
personal examination of the board in the premises, has re 
quired sworn statements of such officers (chief and subordi 
nate) as were charged, during the service, with the same, 
touching the disposition of such property.”? 

And why did he not examine 


these sworn 


Statements and state their effect in a fair and just 


manner ? 

To one acquainted with the condition of our 
frontiers, and the history of our country, this 
failure to furnish regular accounts is no. marvel. 
No attempt was m: ide at any accounting in this 
particular in the Cz ayuse war; in the war “with the 
California Indians, in 1850; in the Rogue river 


war of 1853; or in any irregular service that I | 


know of, except in that of Oregon in 1855-56. 
And the General Government, in adjusting the 
eXpenses of those wars, has never demanded any | 


APPENDIX 'TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Indian War Expenses of Oregon and Washington—Mr. Grover. 


regular accounting. The 
issuing such public property 
cluded the practi or. 

But when gular and accurate ac- 
counting, the Third Auditor points at it with the 
finger of ridicule. Presenting the property ac- 
count of Captain William Kelly, he says: 

“The publie property received by this officer and his 
company is very regularly accounted for, though the al 
stracts and vouchers are made outin triplicate, which was 
an unnecessary waste of stationery. 


inexperience of those 


has generally pre- 

t+} - - Wy 2 1" 

ability of fui account 
' 


there is a re 


mar ‘k that all disbursing officers of 


I will only r f 
this serviee who did their 
out their abstract 


for the 


one for 


busi ness safely, made 
s and vouchers in triplicate; one 


United States, one for the Territory, and 
their own protection, 


In presenting the accounts of i. P. Brown, 
quartermaster at Deer Creek, for the purpose, I 
suppose of indicating that there were too many 
quartermasters, he says that, ** Deer Creek is 


near Fort Leland, where Huelat (a quartermas- 


ter) was.’’ This information would bi im port- 
;ant, if true. Deer Creek is eighty miles from 


Fort Leland; the one in the Umpqua valley, the 
other in the valley of the Rogue river, separated 
from each other by the Umpqua mountains, six 
thousand feet high. Through a a pass, a 
cahon in the mountains twelve miles | , the 
Government has been constructing a military foad 
at an expense of $20,000 to connect the two re- 
gions for military purposes. 

Some of Quartermaster Brown’s accounts show 
that wheat, oats, and barley were purchased dur- 
ing the war for scrip, at rates exceeding four dol- 
lars per bushel; and that in September, after the 
close of the war, oats were purchased as low as 
seventy-five cents per bushel, and hay at thirty 
dollars per ton. ‘The auditor adds: 

.* This shows the difference between scrip credit .prices 
during the war, and cash prices immediately thereafter.’ 


ong 


Now, Mr. Chairman, allow me to make a state- 
ment which will not confuse the minds of gentle- 
men, nor mislead the judgment of this conimittee. 
In the accounts of Lieutenant Sweitzer, of the 
regular Army serving in southern Oregon, in the 
fourth quarter of 1855, which was at the com- 
mencement of the volunteer service in that region, 
and when prices were lower than at any ume if- 
terwards until its close, he paid for oats twelve 
and a half cents per pound, which, according to 
the saree of oats in that country, ts five dollars 
per bushel, He paid eight cents P r pound for 
barley, which is $4 80 per bushel. He paid five 
cents per pound for hay, which.is 3 $100 per ton. 
These were cash payments, After the war he 
could have purchased as low as Quartermaster 
3rown did, because a new crop had been har- 
vested, and extraordinary demand had ceased. 
This shows the difference between cash prices during 
the war and cash prices immediately thereafter. 

The Third Auditor, had all these facts before 
him, when he made the ingenious statement which 
miscarried the Military Committee on this point. 
Slight inaccuracies of figures, as where a seven 
has been reckoned ‘as a nine, by its being mis- 
taken for that figure by a computing clerk, &c., 
have been place d in bold relief in this letter, as 
though more mistakes of the kind, in half the 
amount involved, did not freque ntly eccur in the 
accounts of every department of the Government. 
W hat relevancy om such kind of criticism to an 
inquiry into the merits of these claims on the 
principles on Which they were adjusted? But I 
have no time to go further with these corrections 
and exposures, although they might, with ease, 
be carried to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from Washington 
Territory [Mr. Srevens} thinks that the Third 
Auditor, ** through ignorance did these things.’ 
I will not characterize this letter to the Military 
Committee in the terms which I now think it de- 
serves. I hope it may prove to have beea writ- 
ten under a misapprehension of the real facis. 

The Committee on Military Affairs (1 am sorry 


| that Isee none of them present) took action based 


| upon the statements of this letter. 
| tlon on such a basis be 


Could ac- 
otherwise than unjust? 
They reported to this House, through their chair- 
man, [Mr. Fautkner,] the following resolutions, 
which, after some debate, were adopted: 


* Resolved, ‘That, preliminary to the final settlement and 


axijus naent of claims of citizens of the Tenitoues. of Or. || receive the same pay as 


’ justice of 
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egon and Washington for expenses incurred in the year 
1855-56, in repelling Indian hostilities, itshall be the duty of 
the Third Auditor of the Treasury to examine the vouchers 


and papers now on file in his office, and make a report to 


the Liouse of Representatives by the first Monday mn De 
cember next, of the amounts respectively due to each com 
pany and individual engaged in such service; taking the 


following rulesas his guide in Aascerttining the amounts so 
due: 

‘1. He shall recognize no company or individual as en- 
titled to pay, except such as were called into service by the 
territorial authorities of Oregon and Washington, or such 
whose services bave been recognized and accepted by the 
said authorities. 

‘2. He shall allow to the volonteers engaged in said ser 
vice ne higher pay and allowances than were given to offi 
and soldiers of equa grade at that period in the Army 


of the United States, ineluding the extra pay of two dollars 
per month given to troops serving on the Pacstic by the act 
0 —, 1852 

3. No person, either in the military or civil service of 
the United States, in said Territories, shall be prid for his 
service in more than one employment or capacity for the 
same period of thine; and ail such double or triple allow 
ances for pay as appears in said accounts shall be rejected. 

1. That, in auditing the clains for supplies, transport 
ation and other services incurred for the maintenance of 


said volunteers, he is directed to have 


a due regard to the 
taber of said t to their period of service, and to the 
curreut in the country atthe time, and not report 
bevond the time actually engaged therein, nor 
» supplies bevond areasenable approximation to 
the proportions and deseriptions authonzed by existing laws 
and regulauions for such troops, taking into consideration 
the nature and peculiarity of the service. 

* 5. That, all claims of said volunteers for horses, arms, 
and other property, lost or destroyed in sail service, shall 
be audited according to the provisions of the act approved 
March 3, 1849.” 


ops, 


prices 
said service 


to recognize 


The first resolution is unimportant, as no ac- 
tion will ever take place under it, after the facts 
known; and these facts have been patent on 
the rolls at all times. 

The second resolution is intended to cut down 
the pay of volunteers from two dollars per day 
to the erade of regular troops. The crying in- 
this rule would be to defeat its object, 
‘the adjustment of the claims of the citizens for 
ices rendered the Government in time of war. 
‘The volunteers would not accept anything under 
it. In fact, many of them could not accept any- 
thing, for in cases where volunteers were furnished 
an outfit of clothing for the service, as they were 
in many instances by the Territories, at rates of 
purchase, and the prices estopped against the ir pay 
on the rolls. they would be in debt to the Govern- 
ment after haviag served four or five months in 
the war. The service jn Oregon and Washing- 


are 


serv 


| ton was mostly rendered during the winter months 


of 1855-56, and the volunteers going into the field 
without tents or shelter of any kind, campaign- 
ing mostly beyond the line of settlements, sleep- 
ing on the frozen ground or in the mud and snow, 
they needed about the following outfit: 

pieien ee 


2 pairs heavy blankets, at $8. 


l Overcoat... sees enane sehseadeehs 4hnen peintenee oa 
] pair of pants.....-... eects cece esaecees oe 10 
D Dre tieey GIGS 600. cece Sudcducyceuc sé sdeacues bP Te c's Oe 6 
b PRE ROIS 5 oie 6 is 5 ede bik s5 bod cect ew bbb odd cable dee Sey AID 
Other clothing.,..... bpomeine cduendis.cwgns <otwnde oieeeet eae 

PUMOUNT 0 oc cfpccdvccesessccscepnst panes<sueees ave 


If in service five months, he might be allowed 
$60. The account would then stand: 
Volunteer —— — To the United Slates, Dr. 
To one suit of clothes...... tis dde® > 
Cr. 
By military service as a private, &e 
1855, to March 15, 1856, five 


. from October 15, 
ROOINTIID 1 tcc eae cceceTL ae 


Balanee due the United States ........eeseeees 

But this is not half the account. The volun- 
teer, at the close of the war, would return to the 
settlements, his clothing, and perhaps his consti- 
tution, worn out in the service. If he was poor 
and had no ere dit, he could not supply himself 
with clothing; and before his discharge, would 
demand of the quartermaster a suit of clothes, to 
enable him to return to his friends decently clad. 
There are instances where such advancements 
have been made at the close of the service. This 
would add still more to his indebtedness. In all 
those cases, where these disabilities do not appear 
on the rolls, they have been discharged in cash 


by the volunteer during the service, It will be 
thus seen how insignificant the amount of pay 
under tH resolution will be, as compared with 


the necessary personal contingencies of the vol- 
| unteers in this war, 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is said the volunteers 
regulars serving in the 
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same field. Notso at all, under any application 
of this The regular soldier is relieved of 
every possible expense; he ts clothed and fully 
rationed and quartered at the cost of the Gov- 
ernment; be then receives his monthly pay clear 
of charges. If he is transported to that country, 
it costs the United States $210 per man from New 
York to the place of rendezvous of the volunteers. 
If he enlisted in Oregon, or Washington, he re- 
ceived $130 in cash, as a bounty for enlistment. 
The effect of this enlistment under bounty, does 
not keep the soldier in that country, for he may 
not serve there six months. 

‘There are upon the rolls of this service, six 
thousand four hundred and fifty-two men. 

‘To have recruited them on the Pacific coast, it 
would have cost the United States $838,760. 

‘To bave transported them there, from New 
York, saying nothing of the expenses of concen- 
trating them at that city, it would have cost the 
United States $1,354,920. 

To this might be added $80,000 for monthly 
pay during transportation. 

The entire allowance for personal services re- 
ported by the commission at the rate of two dol- 
lars per day, is but $1,886,585. 

fn making out the pay-rolls of this service, the 
commussion did not act upon any discretion of 
theirs in the premises, although they considered 
the standard reported a just one. The law of 
Congress, and the order of the Secretary of War 
authorizing their action, directed them ‘* to ex- | 
amine into and report the expenses incurred by 
the territorial government’? in conducting this 
war, ‘‘ including pay of volunteers.”’ 

‘The law of the ‘Territory fixing the pay of the 
volunteer at two dollars per day, was a part of 


i 
puie. 


the action of the territorial government in levy- | 


ing these troops. It was the contract between the 
government and the volunteers, and the commis- 
sion were bound to recognize it, and to act upon 
it, if they reported, as required to do, what ex- | 
penses the territorial government had actually in- 
curred. It has been said that it was not necessary 
to have paid so much. If so, it makes no differ- 
ence with the obligation. But can the United 
States raise troops by recruitment on that coast at 
a less rate of pay? ‘The offered bounty of $130 
secures no recruits. It gains some few reénlist- 
ments after the expiration of the term of service | 
of worn-out soldiers, unable, even in that land 
of gold and high wages, to support themselves. 


regiment in northern Oregon, and twenty-six to the ninth 
regunent in the south. The field and staff were turnished 
with thirteen, and the second regiment with but sixty- 
seven. These include long and short periods. It is seen, 
therefore, that nearly all the animals purchased must have 
been used for transportation purposes, in addition to the 
great number of pack animals and teams hired. It is quite 
probable that the animals hired for long periods might not 
have been used all the time, but were in possession of, or 
at the command of the Territory.” 


I will now show the fallacy of the statement 
and deduction, and [ will not go beyond the Au- 
ditor’s letter to do it. 

How many animals were there of those ** first 
purchased ,’’ which he refers to? y 

Quartermaster General Miller, and Assistant 
Quartermaster General Zeiber, were the only 
purchasers during the first periods of the war. 
The former purchased three horses; the latter, 
six hundred and fifteen horses and ninety-seven 
mules; making, in all, seven hundred and fifteen 
animals. Of these, according to the quoted state- 
ment, four hundred and sixty-six were used to 
mount the troops at the outstart, leaving one hun- 
dred and forty-nine for the transportation of two 
regiments of troops. 

These volunteers executed marches beyond the 
line of settlements into the interior, equal to half 
the distance from Fort Laramie to the Great Salt 
Lake. The advance of our little army to Utah, 
if I recollect right, consisted of about two regi- 
ments; and their outfit for transportation was one 
thousand three hundred six-mule wagons, making 


seven thousand eight hundred public animals for | 


this kind of transportation alone. 1 do not pre- 


| tend that this is a parallel case at all; but I cite it 


to show those unacquainted with the subject, 


| what transportation 1s sometimes required ina 


military expedition. 

* Most of the transportation in the Oregon and 
Washington service was done by hired trains | 
and teams; a few were purchased. 
on the hands of the Territories idle, as intimated. | 
There wereagreat many horses purchased during 
the war, but they were used to remount the 
troops. The ‘recruiting battalions,’’ as they 
were called, were nearly all mounted in this man- 
ner. This winter campaigning in a wild, unset- 
tled region, without forage, except what the poor 


| animals can obtain for themselves over the bleak 


‘The provisional Government of Oregon con- || 


ducted the Cayuse war in 1847, before the discov. | 
ery of gold on the Pacific, and when wages were 
much lower than since that time. That govern- 
ment allowed $1 50 per day, by law, for troop | 
service, and issued its bonds, payable with inter- | 
est, for adjusting the account. | 
The State of California paid for troop service, 
in 1850, $5 per day, and issued her bonds in the 
same way. These were the lowest rates of ordi- 


nary wages in these countries, at the time of the || 


service. They were just, and have been assumed 
and paid by the United States. Two dollars per | 
day was the lowest rate of ordinary wages by the 

month,in Oregon and Washington, in 1855-56; and | 
was fixed by law as the pay of the citizen-soldier. | 

But, Mr. Chairman, will say no more on this | 
subject. Time will not allow. 

‘The third. resolution declares that no person | 
shall be paid for his services in more than one 
employment in the same time, and that “ all such 
double and triple allowances for pay as appears 
in said account shall be rejected.’? This is proper, 
and will affect the action of the commission in no | 
manner whatever; for itis the rule on which they 
acted. Instances may, and probably will, occur | 
to the contrary, owing to the complicated nature 
of the original papers, and the necessity of ac- 
tion by the board on these accounts, a part at one | 
time, and a part at another, without opportunity | 
of comparing and testing the whole together. But 
these instances are not of the nature which the 
Auditor has generally put forward in his letter as 
eases of double and triple allowance, as I have 
just shown. 


} 


_ lings, and the slaughter of their herds and flocks | 


| houses and stockade forts for safety. From | 


The fourth resolution, intended to restrict claims || 
for transportation, &c., is, doubtless, based upon || 
the following clauses in the Anditor’s letter: |} 


“Tt appears from the muster-rolls that of the animals first || 
purchased, three hundred and sixty were furnished the first |! 


hills and amidst the snows, soon kills off the best 
of horses. Our army for Utah lost five thousand | 
public animals by starvation and fatigue on the 
line of march. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the restriction on claims | 
for supplies contained in this resolution will not 
affect the Oregon claims. The Oregon volunteers 
did not have their allowances in many cases. In | 
the first expedition through the Yakima country, | 


they subsisted, as to the meat ration, principally || 


on captured wild cattle; and in the Walla- Walla 
country, in the dead of winter, their rear having | 
been occupied by the hostiles, and their supplies 
cut off, they subsisted, solely, for weeks on the 
flesh of their dead horses and mules, perished by 
fatigue and starvation. A portion of this time | 
they did not even have salt for a relish. 

But the rule will take effect on the claims of 
Washington Territory growing out of ** supplies 
issued to distressed families in time of war,’’ an 
issue which the Third Auditor confesses he never | 
heard of, but which, as my friend from Wasb- | 
ington [Mr. Srevens] has shown, is known in 
the Army of the United States, and in the mil- 
itary service of every civilized Power, where 
humanity prevails. 

The persons who received these issues were 
those who had been driven from their homes, | 
who had witnessed the destruction of their dwel- | 


—— meas — 
_ EEE 


by the savages, and had been gathered into block- 


plenty and happiness, they had been reduced in | 
a day to poverty and distress. They were cut off | 
from any means of supplying their own wants by 
their labor, for they were — They must 
have been subsisted, or starved. The Govern- 
ment owed them protection, and if it were not 
granted at that time, the failure only adds ten-fold 
weight to the obligation to relieve them from this | 
contingent of the want of such protection. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that this House | 
voted for such a resolution with the understand - 
ing that such was or would be its effect. 


None were | 
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The fifth and last of this series of resolution 
provides that all claims of volunteers for wert 
arms, and other property, lost or destroyed jy, 
said service, shall be audited according to the 
provisions of the act approved March 3, 1849 
This act, or rather the first section it, which bears 
more particularly on this subject, I will read, with 


the permission of the committee, as follows: 


‘* Be it enacted, &c., That any field or staff, or other of. 
ficer, mounted militia-man, volunteer, ranger, or cavalry 
engaged in the military service of the United States since 


| the 18th of June, 1812, or who shall hereafter be in said ser. 


| any fault or negligence on his part, while in said se 
| by the loss of a horse in battle, or by the loss of a 


vice, and has sustajned, or shall sustain, damage withoy 


rvice, 


hors 
wounded in battle, and which has died or shall die of oa 


wound, or, being so wounded, shall be abandoned by Order 


| of his officer and lost, or shall sustain damage by the loss of 


any horse by death or abandonment because of the unavoiq. 
able dangers of the sea when on board an United States 
transport vessel, or because the United States failed to sup- 
ply transportation for the horse and the armor, were com. 
pelled, by the order of his commanding officer, to embark 
and leave him, or in consequence of the United States fai). 
ing to supply sufficient forage, or because the rider was dis. 
mounted and separated.from his horse, and ordered to do 
duty on foot, at a station detached from his horse, or when 
the officer in the immediate command ordered, or shall or- 
der, the horse turned out to graze in the woods, prairies, or 
commons, because the United States failed, or shall fail, to 
supply sufficient forage, and the loss was or shall be cop- 
sequent thereof, or for the loss of necessary equipage, in 
consequence of the loss of his horse, as aforesaid, shall be 
allowed and paid the value thereof, not to exceed $200: 


| Provided, That if any payment has been, or shall be, made 





to any one aforesaid, for the use and risk, or for forage after 
the death, loss, or abandonment of his horse, said payment 
shall be deducted from the value thereof, unless he satis- 
fied, or shall satisfy, the paymaster at the time he made, or 
shall make the payment, or thereafter show, by proof, that 
he was remounted, in which case the deduction shall only 
extend to the time he was on foot: 4nd provided also, If 
any payment shall have been made, or shall hereafter be 


| made, to any person abovementioned on account of cloth- 
i] ing to which he was not entitled by law, such payment 
shall be deducted from the value of his horse or accouter- 


ments.’ 


The only feature of this law which is to govern 
the Auditor in his action, that I wish to notice is, 
the limitation of $200, which is not to be exceeded 
in making allowances for horses killed in battle, 
lost, or worn out in service. 

This law wasa very just one, no doubt, when 
it was made, ten years ago. But since that period, 
we have saineel: to civilized occupancy a vast 
domain on the Pacific, throughout which prices 
of all kinds of property range certainly one hun- 
dred per cent. higher than inany part of the States 
to which this law applied at the date of its enact- 
ment. With what justice, then, can such a law 
be extended and applied to a service which does 
not fall within its purview, (for these troops, in 


| the eye of the law were not ‘in the service of the 


United States,’’) or what line of policy, leaving 
justice out of sight, would dictate that when the 
citizen soldier had hada valuable horse shot under 
him in battle, and could prove that he was worth 
$400, he should be paid only $200; and that with- 
out being allowed a dime for the service of the 
animal ? 

This action has evidently been based upon the 
following clauses in the letter of the Third Aud- 
itor: 

“Tn the absence of any testimony on these points, | have 
had recourse to the accounts of disbursing officers of the 
regular Army in Oregon and Washington Territories during 
the latter part of 1855, and the first quarter of 1856, with the 
view of ascertaining the prices paid by them for purchases 
of property, of supplies, hire of employés, &c. 

* Lieutenant Withers, during the two quarters, purciiased 
one huodred and eleven horses, at prices ranging from $60 
to $200, the average cost being little Jess than $124. Some 
of these are described as ‘ American horses,’ ranging from 
$160 to $200 each; others as ‘half breed,’ at about $125. 
Of mules, fifty-one were purchased at prices ranging from 
$140 to $200 each, and averaging $158 each.” 

This purchase of horses by Lieutenant Withers 
was made known to the commission at the time 
of their action on the allowances for horses lost 
in service which they reported. Lieutenant With- 
ers having been transferred from the department 
of the Pacific to the department of Texzs, the 
commission caused the principal agent who made 
these purchases to come before them. They took 
his sworn testimony relative to the value of those 
animals, and the value of the animals in the vol- 
unteer service with which he was well acquainted. 
His statements were, that these one hundred and 
eleven horses were generally of an inferior order, 
that very few of them were of American blood, 
and were in some instances returned worn-out 
horses from the volunteer service; that, as an 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
~ Revenue and Expenditures—Mr. Millson. | 


average lot, they were not of one half the value || foothold. They have been beset and tempted by 


¢ those of the first regiment of Oregon mounted 
volunteers. He further states that none of them 
were fit for mounting dragoons in the regular ser- 


"On this, and other testimony of a like charac- 
ver, $400 was established as a maximum price for 
norses; and I will say that this was regarded by 
the public there as a low maximum. 

To show the reason of the great diversity of 
prices of horses appearing in these accounts, I 
will state that there are three distinct classes of 


horses found everywhere west of the Rocky | 
The first and most valuable is the || 


Mountains. 
American, taken there overland from the older 
Siates. ‘The second is the Spanish, of less value, 
but often a good saddle horse, introduced from 
the Mexican settlements south; and-the third and 
most valueless, the Indian. The Spanish and 
Indian horses, and their mixtures, are commonly 
sold at ordinary rates of American horses of the 
common qualities in the older States, while the 
American horses are of double the value. 

A statement of the value of this latter class of 
property in the Pacific States and Territories is 


found in the report (No. 132) of the Committee | 


on Indian Affairs of this House at last session, 
made upon sworn testimony in the premises, in 
adjusting the claim of certain mail contractors for 
the loss of horses killed or driven away by In- 
dians on the route from California to Salt Lake. 
The statement is as follows: 


“These animals are proved to be worth from two to five 

hundred dollars each. Nor does this sum seem to your 
committee extravagant. The route was between Salt Lake 
and California ; none but the best stock could perform the 
service. For, in addition to the length of the trip, there 
were changes of grass and climate and water, which 
would destroy the constitution of any but the very best ani 
mals. The prices of stock in Salt Lake and in California 
were high; and when an animal well suited to the service 
was procured, his value to the contractors was doubtless 
S500. 
“ “ Your committee, therefore, think it reasonable to take 
the sum of $350, the difference between $200 and $500, as 
the average price of each animal, and thus ascertain the 
eighty-three animals of Messrs. Woodward and Chorpen- 
ning killed to be worth $29,050.”’ 


This presents the true cash value of good Amer- || 


ican horses throughout all that country. Many 
of the horses of the volunteer service of Oregon 
and Washington were of this class, and they were 
particularly required for the long interior cam- 
paigns, extending over a field of operations more 
than half way to Salt Lake. 

3ut here let me state that there have been pur- 
chases of horses made for the regular service in 
Oregon since the war, when, as the Auditor 
shows, prices had fallen very much, at rates 
varying from two hundred to three hundred and 
fifty dollars; and these were generally under size 
for mounting dragoons. 

These facts are to be had from the same sources 
whence the Third Auditor sought out the precious 
item of the one hundred and eleven condemned 
animals, Why did he not present these facts 
when he was pretending to give information to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Chairman, with such facts on the record, 
(and I might place there a thousand others in 


| riches. 


powerful foreign influences; but as naturally and 
truly as the prairie sun-flower turns to the source 
of light, they have looked to the standard of the 
Union and clothed themselves in the beams of 
American liberty. And they have triumphed, 
and been welcomed here as a sovereign State. 
They bring to the common altar of our country 
the fruits of their weary toils as pioneers of our 
great western empire. Shall we now witness the 
spectacle of the American Congress denying to 
these people a just recognition of their services? 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILLSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. MILLSON said: 
Mr. Cuainman: The subjects of revenue and 


expenditure are deeply interesting at the present - 
They are kindred, or rather reciprocal, | 


time, 
subjects. They ought not to be considered apart; 
and, indeed, the one cannot be properly under- 
stood without the other. I propose to answer 
the argument of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Puitutps] on the subject of revenue, 
and to review the remarks of my colleague [Mr. 
GARNETT] On expenditure. 

A few years ago, we were embarrassed with 
We had more money in the Treasury 
than it was proper to have, and so much, indeed, 
that we found it difficult to get rid of it. Con- 
gress then determined to reduce the revenue. It 
was expected and intended that we should make 
a reduction of about $11,000,000. We passed a 
bill having that object in view; and now, having 
accomplished the design which was deliberately 
entertained, gentlemen seek to make our very 


success the means of frightening us. The law of 


1857 was intended to reduce the amountof revenue 
$11,000,000 below the act of 1846. It has accom- 
plished this very object. But still the cry is raised 
that the country is about to sink into bankruptcy 
and ruin. And why? Because, from transitory 
causes, which are already passing away, and 
which operated upon the existing tariff almost as 
soon as it went into effect, it has failed to bring 


,into the Treasury the amount of revenue ex- 
| pected, and which would have been brought in, 


| culties, 


but for the happening of these temporary diffi- 
I do not say that the tariff of 1857 is the 
best possible tariff. See objected to the prin- 
ciple upon which that tariff act was framed. I 
ol jected to the large free list; and in giving my 
vote for the passage of that law, I stated that I 
did so because it reduced the taxes, and with a 
protest against the principle of the reduction. 
I need not dwell upon the causes which have 


| prevented that tariff from securing an ample reve- 


: ‘ 
their support, had I the time,) who will say that | 


the system of legislation pointed out by these 
resolutions, will not prove to be the concentration 
ofinjustice ? Who will say that the General Gov- 
ernment has discharged its duty to those infant 
and embryo States on the Pacific, by paying half 
their expenses incurred in these Indian wars— 
wars fought to maintain there the flag of the na- 
ion, to enforce its jurisdiction and laws, and to 
open for sale and settlement that vast scope of 


country embraced in the western shed of our con- | 


tinent? 


I can but feel oppressed at the apparent indif- | 


ference manifested here to the condition and claims 
of that country. 

Times were when, in the lights of earlier states- 
manship, we would have fought Great Britain, at 


an expense of $200,000,000, to have saved one | 


half of Oregon to our common flag. Yet the 
American pioneers of that sunset land, taking 


possession of the country while yet, de jure, it 


was in the joint occupancy of both contending 
Governments, and planting there our institutions, 
saved the whole, and that withouta war. They 


| trade throughout the commercial world. 


nue to the Treasury. We know that these causes 
are to be found in the general embarrassment of 
They 
are not local, not partial, not produced by the 
operation of that law, not confined to the United 
States, but they are universal. They originated 
in the inflation of the general currency, from the 
multiplication of gold coin, and the consequent 
expansion of bank issues, which will always in- 
crease as the specie basis increases. There was, 
then, a falling off of importation—a falling off of 
importation of all kinds of merchandise, the un- 
protected as well as the protected. Now, sir, the 
advocates of protection, seeking to take advant- 


| age of the present embarrassment, and coming for- 


ward under color of raising revenue, demand that 
the country shall return te the exploded policy of 
protection. They endeavor to show that the 
present condjtion of the Treasury requires higher 
duties to bring in a larger revenue, but their object 


is to have these duties imposed with reference to 


the protection of certain favorite interests. 


| The effect, then, would be, not to increase the | 
| revenue, but to reduce it. 
|| pose would tend, not to increase importations, but | 


The duties they pro- 


22k 


Ho. or Reps. 


seek, by means of specifics, to lessen the compe- 
tition of foreign articles with their own; and all 
this they do in the name of revenue, revenue. 
They try to alarm us into their measures, by in- 
sisting upon the low state of the Treasury. They 
tell us that the income from the present law will 
not meet the necessary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. If that be so, and I will not now con- 
trovert it, then, for that very reason, | oppose 
their efforts.” If the present law will not raise a 
sufficient amount to meet the current expenditures 
of the Government, then I am only the more op- 
posed to any reduction of the revenue by means 
of such imposts as will prohibit, or lessen the im- 
portation of foreign merchandise. I need not, 
then, attempt to confute the arguments by which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Puituips] 
endeavored to prove that there must be a large 
deficiency under the tariff of 1857. I meet the 
gentleman on*his own selected ground. If his 
premises be right, then, for that very reason, his 
conclusions are wrong. 

If the gentleman thinks the Government is likely 
to be plunged into embarrassment, one would 
suppose he would come forward and insist that 
the necessary amount of money should be raised 
by aloan. But the gentieman from Pennsylva- 
mia, at the very moment of indulging these mel- 
ancholy forebodings, declares his unalterable pur- 
pose to afford no relief whatever by consenting 
to a loan. 

The gentleman’s argument is so foreign from 
his conclusions, that he must pardon me if I com- 
pare him toa celebrated barrister who flourished in 
one of the clubs of London, some years ago, and 
who was known among his acquaintances as Coun- 
sellor Therefore. He always assigned reasons 
for doing a thing which were exactly the reasons 
why it should not be done. And we are now 
urged by this ‘Counsellor Therefore’’ argument, 
to add to our revenues, by protecting the interests 
of Pennsylvania, through specifics that are de- 
signed to prevent or diminish importations of coal 
and iron, on which revenues are raised. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman allow 
me to correct him? He has referred to what I 
said, and stated that I would not consent toa loan. 


, The gentleman will pardon me: | said no such 


thing. I said I would not consent to a loan un- 
less provision was at the same time made for pay- 
ing that loan at maturity. The gentleman will 
find that I never said | would not vote for a loan, 
except in that way. 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman will never 
consent to vote for a loan, unless we couple with 
ita proposition for specific duties, by hich the 
revenue is to be injured rather than benefited; un- 
less we couple with the loan a proposition to im- 
pose specific duties, the object and effect of which 
are to cut off importations of articles that come in 
competition with the productions of the gentle- 
man’s constituents. Ido not think the gentleman 
has bettered his case by the explanation. 

The gentleman wants specifics; but would he 
have such specifies as we find in the British tariff ? 
Would he be content with two and sixpence a 
hundred weight on machinery, cutlery, and other 
manufactures of iron and steel, and fifteen shil- 
lings a hundred weight on fancy, ornamental ar- 
ticles of iron and steel? Would he like such spe- 
cifies as a shilling a quarter on wheat and other 
grain, and four pence half penny a hundred weight 
on flour? Are these the kinds of specifies the gen- 
tleman wants? Oh, no; he does not want speci- 
fics that exclude nothing, that bring revenue into 
the Treasury. He wants specifics that will keep 
money out of the Treasury. He desires all this, 


because he knows that, under the operation of 


such taxes, his constituents will receive more 
than they pay. Butl beg leave to remind him 
that our constituents are expected to pay more 
than they receive. 

But the gentleman insists that, under the act of 
1857, the revenues will not pay our expenses. 
What are his reasons? Why, because it would 
require this year importations to the amount of 
$343,000,000; and, next year, to the amount of 
$381 ,000,000, to yield the necessary revenues. 
Without stopping to inquire whether the gentle- 


| man’s calculations are correct, | ask him why he 


supposes that the importations cannot hereafter 


have had struggle after struggle to maintain their || diminish them. They desire protection; and they || reach the amounts he considers necessary ? What 
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has been the incfease of our importations within 


ten yen past? In 1847, our whole foreign im- 
norts were but $122 000,000 In 1857, the y were 
$348,000 000—an increase of about three hundred 
per ee nt. in ten years I will state the ye ariy in- 


crease of our imports within that pe riod: 


in 1847 .......8129,000.000 In I853........ $263.000 000 
1R48........ 148,000,000 PORE o ey one 297 000 000 
BB in 04 cece 141.000.0090 TROD... ce eee. 257 CO0000 
OE. 173.000 00 1B «cde d +... 310,000,000 
hee 210,000,000 1E57.... 0.04 348,000,000 
1452..  . ae 000 00 


And yet, with this steady and regular progres- 
sion, the gentleman tells us we cannot expect a 
j Ke crease of 


our imports, in future, or that 


they will even reach the importations of 1857. 
Vir. HOWARD. Do you include bullion in 


those impor 


taulons ? 
Mr. MILLSON. Of course [ da; but there is 


very little bullion imported, I fanev. 


‘Lhis shows an increase from year to year. dut 


ntleman asks, how we are to pay for these 


imports? IL tell him we are to pay tor i 


lien by 
' 


our exports I have no difficulty upon that pom; 


and let me reniutid the frenueman that the r 3h cl- 
joie mnercnant o thy counlry, who ordei roods 
from abroad, will have no difheulty on that pore. 
if } nuot pay forthem, they cannot get them; 

adit they do g j iv ul paying for this ni, 
I think that, in an economical politof View, Iti 
nol we t hav i to complam, but thei 
creditors abroad Dutif our merchants cannot 
pay for their goods, it ts not likely they wall get 


tl s been the progr ssive in- 
‘The eXports have acre ised 


‘~ ~ 


ln S47, to 275,000,000 In 





(ep DB47 2. we oe  EILSN,000,.000 In TROB.... .... @189.000.000 
Inds »» te 000,000 DSA. eee eee VIS.OK),U00 
LOGH cases ] YOU_000 a ae O00 000 
Seu ecusedes 134,000 000 EAR} 255 0900") 
rol 178,000,000 PODS cwsvcbus 278,000 000 
Pode... sees Lod OU ,000 
Here isa regular progression in our exports; 


nileman asks u 


ftell him we 


and yet the 


forour imports? 


how we are to pay 
hare paid for them. 
if the Pentieman ¢ onsult the returns at the Tre as- 
ury Department, he will find that our exports, 
including specie, in the last five years, have aetu- 
ally exeveded our imports, including specie, in 
the imount of $25 000 000 If thre eentl man add 
to that the differs n home and foreten 
profit, freweht, and other 
find that the real 


nces bvbetwe 
commnere il 
) 7 


enarges, ne Will excess of ex- 


Ports O%M lmMports was i arly $100,000 000 tn the 
lust five years. And yet the gentleman asks me 
how we shall pay for oar mnports? He need not 
trouble himself with any 


uch inquiry. We shall 
nay for them as we have heretofor pa d all 
he ventioman 
sks the question, as if congress were call Pon to 
provide for the payment of our Imports, That 
part of our functions. The neople of the 
ithe manageme) 
’ ntleman need not 
he alarmed lest they should become tnvolved and 
unable to pay for the goods they muy order. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these « Porc of eentlemen 

epresenting the prot ected classes have 
| have said, made rather with a view of Limyppetia’- 
ing the revenue than of adding toit. Tknow, 
very well, that they would put a double tax on 
other things to make up the di ficiency produced 
by the exelusion of the articles intended to be 
shut out. “Phat is their policy. Do they hope 
to blind others to their designs? Do they hope 
that the intelligent people we represent will be 
unable to penetrate their real object? No, sir; it 
Is to cut off competition; and you ean eat it off 
i Ho Other way than by diminishing importation. 
‘Phetr purpose is to diminish the revenue from 
my, and to make up the deficiency, so 
as to meet the expenses of the Government, by 
higher taxes upon non-protected articles. 

Mr. MON TGOMERY. Ifthe gentieman knows 
anvihing about the coal trade of America, he is 
aware that. under the reciprocity treaty, the coal 
trade between the Briush provinces and the States 
of the Union is entirely free. There can be no 
duty imposed on it that would be any protection 
io Pennsylvania coal, and we ask none. Nordo 
we desire to decrease the imports. ‘The effect of 


our 


indebtedness to foreign countries. 





i net 
well be trusted wit 


ofthelrroawn business: and thi ore 


country may 


been, as 


coal and 


Revenue and Expenditures—Mr. Millson. 


the tariff would be to increase the price for a short 
time; but it does not follow that it would decrease 
the imports. 

Mr. MILLSON. We know very well that it 
is the desire of the people of Pennsylvania to have 
coal,as well as iron, protected. I am attributing 
to them the motives that prompt their political 
movements. I had not an opportunity of hearing 
the gentleman’s argument, | enly saw his speech 
reported yesterday. But from the tenor of that 
speech, as well as that of the one made by his 
colleague, (Mr. Puiturps,) to which 1 was just 
now adverting, I feel myself impelled to persuade 
them to come into the communion of the Demo- 
cratic party upon this, them most sacred artiele 
of faith. | wish I could persuade them, and that 
they would persuade the people they represent, 
to give up their idols, not of wood and stone, but 
of coal and iron. Butif they will not, they must 
pardon us if we refuse to bow down before them. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire to say, in 
reply to the gentleman, that I have always “been 
within the pale of the Democratic party. It is 
himself who is the foid of that party. 
He is fishting under another banner than that of 
the Democratic party. From the days of George 
Washington to the present time, no Democrat 
who has oecupted the 


Without 


presidential chair has ad- 
vocated any other than the principles for which 
we contend. No Demoeratic President has ever 
been nominated or elected on any other platform, 
or under any other flag than the one under which 
we now fight. 

Mr. MILLSON. 


nm re fer 


Mr. Chairman, the eentle- 
’ >to Washington, and the earlier Pres- 
dents, as advocates of protection. Will he agree 
with me to vote for a tariff bill such as the ones 
they sanctioned? Will the eentleman agree with 
me to vote double the 


} 
| 
’ 


duties which they sanc- 
Lwillmeet him upon that ground. When 
he talks about the early Presidents as the advo- 
eates of the protective policy, I tell him that] will 
bind myself to vote for three times the rates of 
duty then imposed, rather than for the duties he 
demands. 


tioned ? 


‘he gentleman, in his speech, advised us not to 
waragainstthe Almighty. Itis to the gentleman 
himself that that remark would apply. It is to 
that the admonition should be addressed. 
He and his constituents are warring against the 
decrees of Providence. Sir, cunnot they see the 
admirable wisdom of those arrangements, which 
vive to each country its own soil, climate, and 
production, and which compel commerce among 
men by those reciprocal wants which no single 
region can supply? If their natural advastages 
or social position make them less fit than others 
for employments In which they yet wish to en- 
rave, can they justly expect that we will join 
them in the attempt to foree labor and capital into 
new and unprofitable pursuits? Is it not, indeed, 
most unreasonable to suppose that we should 
consent to make up the losses of their barren in- 
dustry, by compulsory contributions from all the 
rest of the community? No, sir; let them apply 
themselves to genial labor. Let them be content 
with the due and proper reward of their toil. But 
if they will enter upon a sterile occupation, let 
them not seek to appropriate to themselves any 
part of the fruits of other men’s labor, to eke out 
the Seantiness of their own earnings. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Permit me to say one 
word. ? 

Mr. MILLSON. 
for a moment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I say to the gentle- 
mun here, as a Representative from Pennsylva- 
nia, that he cannot to-day point out, inhis speech 
which he intends to send to his constituents, a 
single article that has been protected which has 
been produced in this country, that is not cheaper 
than it was when the protection was afforded, and 
that did not steadily decreens in price under that 
protection. 

Mr. MILLSON. Such has been the progress 
of human ingenuity; such has been the multipli- 
cation of labor-saving machines, that in spite of 
these efforts to-keep up the price, the price has 
fallen; and hence the rapid decline of price has 
made these frequent tariffs necessary. Because 
the price has fallen, from time to time, in conse- 
quence of the ereater facilities in producing the 


} 
hin 


I will yield to the gentleman 


| oppose the march of science and improy 
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raw material, or of manufacturing it into the ear 
plete fabric, the protectionists have been foro, 
to raise the taxes, from time to time, in ord, ® te 
and still keep out the articles intended to te ex. 
cluded. , 
But I must pass from this topic, which is only 
introductory to another subject more directly ar. 
plicable to the bill before us. These efforts of y) 





| protectionists; these complaints of the insyg. 


ciency of the present tariff, and clamor for . 
higher one; these predictions of the insolve 
of the Government, have had some effect, | gy) 
sorry to say, upon other gentlemen. Some of 
them have become alarmed at what they cal] th, 
extravagant expenditures of the Governmen 
Sir, they seem to be panic-stricken; and almos: 
every vote given in reference to appropriations 
asked for or required, is given under the influene 
of mortal apprehension, lest the failure of a prop. 
osition to cut down any proposed expenditure, 
may involve the country in bankruptcy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these implied admissions. 
onthe part of Democratic members, are calculated 
to do much injary, not to say injustice, to th: 
present and to past Administrations, and to thy 
present and to past Congresses. I will not deny 
that the expenditures have increased, nor wil! | 
deny that many of those expenditures have been 
improper and unjustifiable. 1 should be false to 
my own record were Lto make any such assertion, 
They have increased, and [ think it is practicab| 
to reduce them. Ido not know that any gentle- 
man on this floor has more constantly voted 
against extravagant expenditures than | have, or 
that any gentleman has more frequently made 
such expenditures a subject of complaint than | 
have done. But, sir, | think an inspection of 
Journals will show that itis not the Democratic 
side of the House who are as much chargeable 
with these public expenditures as other gentle- 
men. I will not undertake to compare the votes 
of gentlemen on either side. Such comparisons 
areinvidious. Their votes are-upon record, and 
are subject to the investigation of any who may 
choose to examine them. 

But, sir, let it be borne in mind that much of 
this increase of expenditure has not only been 
justifiable, but inevitable; and let it also be born 
in mind—what seems to have escaped the obsery- 
ation of most, if not all, the gentlemen who have 
spoken on this subject—that if our expenditures 
have increased, so have our revenues. The ex 
penditures have only kept pace with the revenues. 
Many of us have been desirous to prevent this 
accumulation of revenue, but we were not allowed 
to do it. We wanted to reduce the tariff long be- 
fore we succeeded in doing it; but we were not 
assisted by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. We carried the measure some two years 
ago, in opposition to their votes. We are now 
assailed with charges of the extravagance and 
profligacy of the Democratic Administrations, by 
some of the very gentlemen who voted against 
reducing the duties. Well, sir, if expenditures 
have increased, it must, at least, be admitted thet 
they have increased without a corresponding 1- 
crease of taxes upon the people; so far from l', 
they have increased under a reduction of those 
taxes. And I would suggest to gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and especially to som 
wiom | see before me, that the point in whic! an 


ney 


| increase of expenditure most excites the sensiliil- 


ities of the American people, is that which involves 
an increase of their burdens and taxes. Extrav- 
agant expenditure is alarming, because it implies 
high taxes; and the people will understand that 
those gentlemen who charge extravagance 0! 
others, are trying to increase the taxes; and that 
we, against whom the charge is made, are oppos- 
ing any increase. 
have said that the increase of revenue lias 
kept pace with the increase of expenditure. In 
1847, the revenue, exclusive of loans, was only 
$26,000,000. In 1857, it was $65,000,000—more 
than double. I wil give the yearly increase, 
within that period. In 1848, $35,000,000; 1549, 
$30,000,000; 1850, $43,000,000; 1851, $52,000,000; 
1852, $49,000,000; 1853, $61,000,006; 1554, 
$72,000,000; 1855, $65,000,000; 1856, $74,000,000; 
1857, $65,000,000. 
Now, sir, it will be borne in mind that the 
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ased expenditures have grown out of the in- 
ased receipts. The money in the Treasury has 

dispose d of, by the people’s Representatives, 
: always wisely and juc Sidemey ,as I think, 

it still disposed of and invested, by the people’s 
yesentatives, for the people’ 8 service. In 
what way, I proceed now to inquire. 

This increase of expenditure has arisen from 
wo causes the first is the inflation of the cur- 
rency from the vast influx of gold into the coun- 

This cause alone would have greatly in- 
par the expenditure. But it must be recol- 
lected that this very cause has also increased the 
Government’s receipts; for the same rise in price 
nd value which forces the Government to pay 
ore for what it buys, enables it to receive more 
at its custom-houses, from the duties it collects; 
for, these duties being assessed ad valorem, the 
higher the price the greater the duty. 

The other cause of the increase of expenditure 
is the multiplication of the subjects of expe ndi- 

Within the period I have named, the seer 
haan increased by four regiments. The Navy 
is been increased a thousand men, withia two 

years; and yet several] gentlemen, who held seats 
upon this floor when the law passed authorizing 
this addition to the Navy, have declared that the 
necessary expenses of the Army and Navy are 
no more now than they were fifteen or twenty 
ye ars ago. 

The expense of collecting the customs has ne- 
cessarily increase d with the increase of the reve- 
nues collected, and, indeed, the whole cost has 

en added to the public expenditures within the 
past ten or twelve years. Before that time, the 
ost of collecting the customs was deducted from 

revenues themselves, and the charge did not 
pearamong the publicexpenditures. Sixoreight 
wrritorial governments have been established, 
with all the attendantexpenses of Governors, Le- 
slatures, judges, registers, and so forth. Then, 
sir, your foreign intercourse has been extended, 
and new missions have been created. Your con- 
sular system, too, has been altered. Salaries are 

)w given to consuls in lieu of the fees formerly 
lowed; the fees being required to be paid into 

Treasury. Numerous public buildings have 
been erected, not only in the city of Washington, 
ut throughout the country. Remember the vast 

ims ap propriate ‘d by Congress for the Capitol 
extension; the Treasury building; the Patent Of- 

e; the 'p ost Office. 

Then, there is the Washington aqueduct, on 
which nearly a million dollars was expended last 
year, Appropriations have ‘been made for rivers | 

nd harbors. Your mail-steamer service, too, 
costs you another million a year. You have con- 
structed, besides, numerous costly custom-houses 
and post offices all over the country. 

Now, sir, | have myself voted against nearly 
all these expenditures. Can the gentlemen who 

mplain so loudly of extravagance make the 
same asseruion ¢ 

[ have said that this increased expenditure has 
resulted from two causes—the first being the ex- 
pansion of the currency and the depreciation of 
money. This cause, alone, has made necessary 
an increase of salary to almostevery officer in the 
service of the Government. I know scarcely any 
that have not been raised. Higher salaries have 
been given to all your foreign ministe rs, to your 
judic lary, to your Cabinet. officers, to members 
of Congress, to the Army and Marine Corps, to 
the sailors and petty officers of the Navy, to the 
clerks in afl ofthe Departments, and many others 
and the wages of mechanicsand laborers have so 
increased, in consequence of the increased cost of 
ving, as to render necessary an increase in the 
compensation given to that class of the public 
agents employed in all your dock-yards and ar- 
senals, and on all your public works. 

Much of this clamor has been directed agninst 
the Navy; and I propose now, having shown the 
intimate connection between the subject of reve- 
nue and the general increase of expenditures, to 
ap ply my re marks to the bill under consideration. 
“clus see with how much justice those charges 
of ¢ Xtravagance can be made against the appro- 

priations for the Navy. In the first place, gentle- 
en have assumed that the Navy is no larger nov 
(han it was ten years ago. Ihave shown that 4 


i 


? 


is larger by at least one thousand sailors, added || made only one cruise; t} 
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by thea act t of 1857, 
President, by recent legislation, have also added 
a large number of officers to the Navy. As to 
ships, your Navy is larger than it was ten years 
ago. We now have e ghty-eight vessels of all 
descriptions; ten years ago we had only seventy- 
eight. Of these seventy-eight, seventeen have 
been condemned or lost. So that there has been 
an addition of twenty-seven vessels to the Navy 
in the last ten years. In 1839, there were only 
fifty-eight, and of those fifty -eight, sixteen have 
been conde mned or lost, exclusive of the seven- 
teen [ have just mentioned. We have thus, in 
ten years, added twenty-seven vessels to the 
Navy, two being frigates of the first class, seven 
screw steamers of the first class, two side wheel 
steamers of the first class, six screw steamers of 
the second class, eight screw meaner of the 
third class, besides smaller s; and nearly 
all these vessels have been bu!!i within the “ 
two or three years. Yet gentlemen express sur- 
prise at the increased expenditures of the Navy. 
Sir, with this increase of men and vessels, is it to 
he wondered at that there should be a corre- 
sponding increase in the ap propriation for pay, for 
provisions, and the other expenses incident to the 
increase of our force? Yet my colleague has ad- 
verted to this increase, as if it deserved the gen- 
eral condemnation of the country. 

‘Then we come to the subject of increase, equip- 
ment, and repair. He and others have ad verted 
to the fact that the appropr iation, under this head, 
has been increased within the past few years. lt 
is an unavoidable increase, and why? 
within'a few years past you have substituted 
steamships for sailing vessels. Nay, sir; l ought 
not to callit a substitution, but rather an addition 
to the expenditures of the Navy; because we all 
know that these steam vessels are fitted up as sail- 
ing vessels, as wellas with machinery. We must 
consider, then, the immense cost of fuel. We 
must consider the déterioration; the more rapid 
deterioration ~ steam vessels as compared with 
sailing vessels. Every gentieman, conversant with 
the subje ct, cama that the deterioration of war 
vessels, and especially of steamers, is much greater 
than that of ships of commerce, in consequence 
of the greater length of voyage, the ir not being so 
often disc harged and cleansed—v apors, steam, 
animal exhalations, and so forth. Yet, sir, the 
increase in the amount asked for equipme nt and 
repair, is much smaller than | had supposed would 
be possible, under the circumstances. Do gentle- 
men know that the hull of a ship-of-war requires 
to be renewed once in every sixteen years. When 
1 say once in sixteen years, | assign the very 
longest period. 


vesse 


Be CAUSE 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Steam or sailing | 


vessels ? 

Mr. MILLSON. I take either; twelve years 
would be a juster limit for the service of a hull; 
but | assign sixteen years, which is the longest 
vossible period. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. It is ten for 
steamers. 
Mr. MILLSON. The hull requires to be re- 


newed once in from twelve to sixteen years, the 
machinery once in ten years, the masts in eight 
or nine, the rigs ging in five, and the sails once in 
three years; yet gentlemen seem to think that it 
is a subject of wonde r,as wellasc omp aint, that 
there should be annual appropriations for the 
equipment and repair of the veasels of our Navy: 
as if they were not aware that almost all these 
vessels, upon the average, will require to be re- 


newed anes in ten or twelve years, taking all the 
expenditures together. This, sir, is true as to 


vessels builtin our navy-yards, which are so much 
better than those built by contract. One gentle- 
man complained, a day or two ago, that these 
vessels are not built exclusively by contract, in 
the private yards of the country. Let me tell 
him that the Government has two or three times 
made an experiment.of building vessels by con- 
tract; and not a single contract vessel has ever 
made more than two cruises, and some of them 
only one. The Java, 44, built in Baltimore, in 
1814, made only two cruises. The Hudson, 
44, built in New York, in 1814, made only one 
cruise; the Lawrence, builtin Baltimore, in 1845, 


Your courts of inquiry and the 
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the Chippewa, only one; and the Guerriere, 44, 
built in Philadelphia, in 1814, made only two 
cruises. Not one of them made more than two 
cruises, and yet gentlemen suggest that the Gov- 
ernment shall build all of its vessels by private 
contract. 4 

I come now to the subject of ordnance. Do not 
gentlemen know that the ordnance now used is 
much more expensive than that formerly used? 
One eleven-inch Dahlgren gun costs about $1,400, 
and one nine-inch Dahlgren gun costs $700. Ten 
years ago the gun-carriage cost only $150. Now 
the pivot-carriage necessary to be used for the 
Dahleren guns, costs from $1,900 to $2,200. Sir, 
war is a very expensive luxury; and [ commend 
that re flec tion to those gentlemen who desire to 
see our Army and Navy employed i in subjugating 

ail other parts of the globe, and who want our 
hi ittle Navy to go forth challenging all the world. 
Let me tell gentlemen that every time a shell is 
fired from one of these Dahlgren guns it costs the 
Government $11. And yet these expenses must 
be incurred, for our ships and officers and men 
must be kept in practice, if they would not be 
whipped in 4he first engagement. 

But Lcome now tothe navy-yards. Gentlemen 
here are very eloquent in denunciation of the in- 
crease of navy-yard expenditures. My colleague, 
too, (Mr. Garnerr,] has devoted some of his 
time to the wire einen of this question. Will 
not the House be surprised to learn that the ap- 
propriations for navy-yards in the present bill are 
ne arly half a million less than the average appro- 
priation of the last ten years? 

‘Thus, the appropriations for navy-yards were— 


En 1849.8 oe ects $1,441,000 #948 ,009 
re 1.996 000 1,471 000 
SD ae éka barwe 1.623.000 1.648.000 
IRD 1.413.000 1.721.000 
ictieen eons 1 445,000 1 ,Ys2,000 





The amount asked for in the present bill for 
navy-yards, is only about $1,100,000; and yet 
gentlemen have m ade more noise about appropri- 
ations for the navy-yards than almost any other 
subject. Sir, my colleague committed an error— 
unintentionally, | am sure—by omitting, in his 
calculations, appropriations for the dry-docks, 
which were, in some years, put dgwn as separate 
items, while, in other years, they are classed 
among the appropriations for the navy-yards, 
The Committee of Ways and Means have alre ady 


| reduced the estimates for all the nav y-yards nearly 


$1,000,000; and [ have heard it suggested that 
we ought to save $2,000,000 more ov the navy 
yards. As the whole amount asked is only about 
$l, 100,000, I do not Know any other mode of 
saving $2,000,000 than by making the ne wy-yar¢ ls 
pay the Government $1,000,000, 

Sir, these are nece ssary expenditures. ‘The 
operations of the navy-yards cannot be disecon- 
tinued without serious and lasting injury to the 
interests of the Government. 

It has been said, however, that we 
many navy-yards. I think we have. 
micht dispen se with some of them, 


have too 
1 think we 
gut when 
we hear gentlemen fall into the error into which 
some gentlemen on the other side, and grave Sen- 
ators, have fallen, in deelaring that England has 
but two navy-yards, [ cannot but express my 
surprise and regret that they had not possessed 
themselves more correctly of the facts before they 
ventured on any such assertion. England has 
more navy-yards than the United States. 
ought, perbaps, to have fewer. Fler territory is 
small—not exceeding that of Virginia; but Kug- 
land has immense dock-yards, extensive naval 
establishments, at Chatham, Portsmouth, Wool- 
wich, Deal, Deptford, Sheerness, Devenport, and 
Pembroke, besides, at the Cape of Geod Hope, 
in the East Indies, in the British North American 
provinces, in the West [ndies, in China, in Malta, 
at Gibraltar, and elsewhere. And yet it has been 
said that England has bat two navy-yards, while 
we have eight. We have such an immense ex- 
tent of coast that we might very well have more 
navy-yards than England; and yet I myself yield 
to the force of the argument, with regard to the 
number of navy-yards, and think we mi a well 
dispense with two or three of them, at leas 
Now, the average amount of the lee =e nd- 


ove 


whol 


made only two shor cruises; the brig Boxer || iture for the Navy for the last five years,exclud- 


» brig Saranac only one; 


| 
i) 


ing the building of new ships, has been 311,811,000. 
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In 1859, excluding new ships, the proposed ex- 
penditure is $11,606 000—about $200,000 less than 
the average expenditure of the last five years. 
And, ineluding the expenditures for new ships, 
the appropriations in the bill before the commit- 
tee are about a million less than the average ex- 
penditures of the last five years. Is not that an 
important wee 9 taken towards a reduction of ex- 
penses? And yet, gentlemen talk of the rapid 
increase of expenditures. In 1855, we appropri- 
ated $3,000,000 for the building of ships; in 1857, 
$1,000,000; in 1858, $2,550,000; and this year it 
1s proposed to appropriate to that object only 
$674,000. 

‘These appropriations, sir, have been made out 
of the large surplus in the Treasury. What more 
judicious use could be made of that surplus than 
in the building of national ships, and in the con- 
struction of such public buildings as were neces- 
sary? 

We know very well that, some year or two ago, 
the surplus in the Treasury was so large as to at- 
tract corrupt demands from all parts of the coun- 
try. We hardly knew how to dispose of it. We 
were almost on the point of depositing it with the 
States. It was in this condition of things that 
many appropriations were made, which have 
since given occasion to so much unjust com- 
plaint. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. A. HOWARD, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 24, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— = 

Mr. HOWARD said: ‘ 

Mr. Cuainman: Perhaps there has been no 
time, during the last thirty years, more favorable 
for the consideration of the question of the rev- 
enues and expenditures than the present. These 
questions necessarily mix themselves up more or 
less with the different political parties; and when 
an error is once adopted by a party, it will run on 
just in connection with the successes of the party. 
Whether it will be fortunate or otherwise, these 
party shackles seem to hang more loosely about 
men’s necks than is usual. It is possible, if these 
chains shall be broken, that some errors and false 
theories may be given up on one side as well as 
on the other. The most difficult thing about it 
all, is for men to agree about names. 


While I | 


deem it a fortunate ime to discuss this question, | 


I confess that | approach it with great diffidence. 
It is a subject vast in its extent, and of great im- 
portance to the country; perhaps the most im- 
portant subject that could be brought forward; 
and | would wish to see so great a question dis- 
cussed by men of more ability, of more inform- 
ation, of more experience, than I have, and with 
maturer preparation. 

Such has been the nature of mv duties, that Lhave 
made no preparation for this effort. | have not one 
fact before me,exceptin my memory. | have other 
difficulties, too, growing out of the organization of 
the party with which | have the honortoact. That 
party bas never yet been called upon to take any 
pesiuon whatsoever, on the subject of the tariff, 
either for revenue or protection. No convention 
of the party, either national or local, has ever | 
acted upon the subject. ‘The party, as such, 
stands uncommitted to any policy. As an hum- 
ble member of that party, this question has been 
forced upon me in one of the committees of this 
House, of which Lam a member. | am to speak 
here, in a certain sense, in behalf of the rty, 
and yet, | have mo party on this question, benia, 
sir, that the dificulues surrounding this question 
consisted, in part, at least, in names, or rather in | 
the meaning that is to be given to certain words. | 
Some of us proclaim ourselves protectionists, | 
Others hear even the name of pretection with | 
horror. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. | 
Pur.ies,) @ member of the Commitee of Ways | 
and Means, announced in his speech the other | 
day, that he was hostile to —— and almost 
immediately afterwards defined protection to be | 
prohibition. 
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| ing what I mean by protection. 





it is, that if that be protection, 1 never in all my 
life heard it called by that name before, and ldo not 
believe Lever shall again. { think one such defi- 
nition ought to last for a generation. Prohibition 
protection! Notat all.” 

I wish to say, in advance, that I am in favor 
of no such protection as that. I am in favor of 
no protection that-;would amount to prohibition. 
1 am in favor of no protection for any class—be 
they blacks or whites. I hold, sir, that it is a 
great principle, that should govern us on all occa- 
sions, and run through all our legislation, thatwe 
are to legislate for the nation—for the many, and 
not for the few. We are not to legislate for the 
few at the expense of the many; and any protec- 
tion that will not work for the benefit of the great 


majority of the community, I am opposed to here | 


and elsewhere. Some men talk about protection, 
as though the object was tv make some particular 
man, who has a thousand dollars invested in some 
little manufacturing establishment, rich or poor. 
Why, sir, what have we to do with the man or 
his thousand dollars? Nothing; nothing. But, 
sir, we have something to do with the great in- 
dustrial interests of the country, as a whole. We 
have something to do, perhaps, with manufac- 
tures; but not with the manufacturers. I go 
further: I do not see upon what ground any pro- 


tection can be justified or defended, that shall not | 
work advantageously to the development of our | 


great natural resources; and work them out, in 
the long run, to the advantage of the community. 
If I were to protect any class, (and in that sense 
lam for protection,) it is the consumers, and not 
the producers, The consumers are the many, in 
reference to most articles, and the producers are 
the few. That man is not much of a hatter, who 
cannot supply a hundred men with hats. That 
man is not much of a shoemaker, who cannot 
supply a hundred men with shoes. And if we 
are to legislate for one or the other of these two 
classes, | submit that it should be for the consum- 
ers, and not for the producers. 


But those interests are not necessarily hostile | 


the one to the other; by nomeans. But, sir, per- 
haps I am premature in submitting these obser- 
vations upon the question of protection, and defin- 
Perhaps the first 
inquiry is this: do we want more revenue, or in 
what way shall we bring the expenditures and 


| the receipts together, not for this particular month 
or year, being an extraordinary one, but as asys- 


tem? 

In what way shall we produce an equilibrium 
between the revenues of the Government and the 
expenditures—I mean the average current reve- 
nues of the Government, and the average current 
expenditures of the Government? If we can do 


that with the present tariff, then to my mind there 


| ive operation to increase the amount o 


is no good reason for a change of that tariff, unless 
it shall be found to work oppressively in its de- 
tails, or unless we find it necessary in its prospect- 

ple roe 


in order to meet the increased prospective amount 


of expenditure. But if we should find that we 


/ cannot make these two things meet; if we should 


find that we cannot, under the present tariff, col- 


| leet revenue enough to meet these expenditures 
£& } ’ 


then we must find some way in which to meet 
ihe current expenses of the Government. 

The question then arises: by what means shall 
we increase the revenues of the country? If by 
a tariff, what sort of a tariff shall it be? Shall it 
be a horizontal tariff, leveling every article of im- 
portation down to the same grade, the same rate 
of percentage? If not, shall we discriminate for 
revenue exclusively? Sir, every gentleman who 
knows anything about this matter knows that the 
highest revenue standard is not the same stand- 
ard rate of duties on every article, by any means. 
There are some articles that just as you increase 


| the rate of duties, you diminish the amount of 


j 


revenues collected therefrom, while there are 
other articles on which you increase the revenues 
to be derived therefrom m the proportion that you 
increase the rate of duties. If, therefore, you 
would adjust your tariff to a strictly revenue 
standard, you must fix the duties upon each spe- 
cific article of merchandise, taking into consider- 
tion the facility of importation and the facility of 
production in our own country. Take, for in- 


Well, #ir; all | have to say about |. stance, the article of iron. The consumption of 
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levied upon each article by itself. 
| act wisely in making up these large schedules of 


| months. 


_ ascending and reduction descending. 
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it in the country is going on and is destined 4, 
increase. For example: suppose you take off al! 
duty from thatarticle, and the whels revenue from 
it ceases. But with the present rate of duty, per. 
haps one half the supply is from imports and th» 
other from home production, An increase of the 
rate of duty would diminish, and, if excessiy, 
prohibit the importation, and in that case th, 
whole supply would be from home manufacture. 
and we should get no revenue from it. Buta re. 
duction of the rates of duty would stimulate the 
importation and diminish the home production. 
and, if excessive, the fires of our furnaces might 
be put out, and the whole supply coming from 
abroad would produce a large revenue in conse. 
quence of the low rate. 

Now, sir, if you increase the duty on iron, you 
necessarily increase the amount manufactured jy 
the country; while on the other hand, reduce the 
duty, and the fires in your furnaces will ZO out, 
and all the iron going into the consumption of 
the country must be imported, for the very good 
reason that for the time being it will be cheaper 
to procure it abroad. sie 

If, then, you would discriminate for revenue 
alove, you must fix the amount of duty to be 
If you would 


duties, you cannot make them up some Sunday; 
you cannot make them up in the middle of the 
night in some committee of conference. To do 


| thatis a very ‘*slip-shod”’ sort of business. No, 


sir; it must be the work of days and weeks and 
If it is to be done wisely, it must be 
done, above all things, independent of all consid- 


erations of party politics. How do you now find 
the subject considered? One man gets up and 


tells you what he wants in his section; another 
gentleman tells you what another section wants; 
one says he is for a tariff; another says he is op- 
posed to a tariff, but he is for reducing the ex- 


| penditures of the Government; and we have had 


some magnificent specimens of reduction here. 
Why, sir, some man will get up here, and move 
to strike out of an appropriation bill an appropri- 
ation of a few dollars to buy boxes for members 
to pack their books in, which they are to send 
home by express at their own expense, instead 


| of loading down the mails with them; while the 
very next thing you hear of the same gentleman, 
| he is warm in pursuit of some custom-house at 


some point where all the revenue collected would 
not pay one per cent. upon the cost of the build- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was a boy and went 


' to school, | had some instruction in arithmetic 


worked into my head; and, among other things, 
I remember the rule of reduction was the first 
which was impressed upon my mind. I remem- 
ber that reduction was of two kinds—reduction 
Well, sir, 
I find that although this matter of controlling the 
expenditure of the Government is reduction de- 
scending in theory, it is reduction ascending in 
practice. [Laughter.] Sir, how long will it take 
us to reduce the expenditures of the Government 
down to the present standard of revenue ? 

But, sir, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mitison,] to whose remarks to-day I listened 
with great interest, as I always do to his remarks, 
tells us that the present tariff is going to produce 
revenue enough. The gentleman admits that the 
revenues are in a very collapsed state at present; 
but as soon as the importations shall have risen 
again to the point which we may reasonably ex- 
pect, there will be revenue enough. Sir, before 
you are able to collect $56,000,000, the amount of 
revenue estimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the year ending June 30, 1860, from duties 
levied on goods imported under the present tariff, 
you will have to import goods amounting to 
$409,594,172. That is what it takes to produce 
that amount of revenue under the present tariff, 
if the average is the same as last year; it being 
a percentage of 13.673. Why, sir, the Secre- 
tary might as well undertake to carry himself 
through Pennsylvania avenue in a basket, as to 
raise that amount of revenue under the present 
tariff. But the gentleman points to the fact that 
the imports have been increasing steadily from 
year to year; and that our exports have also in- 
creased from year to year. That is all true; yet, 
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under the tariff of 1846,the amount of imports || 
have exceeded the amount of exports by five or || 
six hundred million dollars in a few years. | 
Thus much gentlemen know; but do they || 
know that, among other things exported, but not || 
contained in these tables, we exported $500,000,000 || 
in our own bonds, State stocks, railroad securi- | 
| 


ties, &c.? But did we not bring in railroad iron 
and other things for them? We actually made, 
within a few years, a debt ofat least $500,000,000. || 
Why, then, do the tables show a different thing? 
[willtell youwhy. It was because of the enorm- 
ous frauds and false invoices to cheat the Gov- 
ernment out of the revenue. Every gallon of 
liquor imported from France, turns out at the | 
custom-house, at New York, to have cost ninety | 
cents per gallon on the average. But, go over to | 
France, and you find that the money actually paid | 
for it was $1 70a gallon. They make false in- 
voices and bring them here to defraud the reve- 
nue; bat when you come to settle up the balances, | 
these frauds disappear. 





Mr. MILLSON. Did I understand the gentle- || 


man to say that the average rate of duty was 


| 
thirteen cents? 
{ 


Mr. HOWARD. It was 13.673 upon the whole 
amount. 
Then we have imported into this country and set- | 


at the rate of from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a 


year. And the: highest importation we ever | 


reached was $362,000,000; and yet, sir, to reach || 
the Secretary’s estimate, you have got to bring in || 
$409,000,000 a year, including the free list. Why, || 


sir, the thing 1s preposterous. And even if we get 
$56,000,000, that same Secretary estimates that 
the deficiency on the 30th of June, 1860, must 
be $8,000,000. Why, sir, instead of getting 
$56,000,000, we cannot, by any possibility, get | 


the long run, as much as we can consume and 
pay for. We can import, when we are out of 
debt, as much as we can export, and keep our- 
selves in a good condition. But, sir, we owe 
$500,000,000, and i will take $25,000,000 of your | 
exports to pay the interest upon that debt every | 
year. If, then, you can export $350,000,000, you 
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| 


tled for itin ourown railroad bondsand State stocks || 
| current expenses out of the revenue, you must 


| ning of this Congress. 
| continue to do the same thing, | would like to ask || will it do that ? 
more than $48,000,000. 1 

But there is another thing. We can import, in || things? 


|| to fall between the two. 
| men, ought to grapple with this thing. 
| seriously object to the issue of Treasury notes 
| when it was done, though | disliked to make a 


i? 
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tation of the last eight years, would be upwards | are going to get arevenue, you must discriminate 
of $46,000,000 annually. || upon different articles? ond will you discriminate 

Mr. HOWARD. I will listen to any argu- || for protection, and not for prohibition? I take 
ment, if the gentleman will not saddle the Wash- | the ground that we have never yet had a tariff 
ington Union upon me. | submit that thatistoo | that did not discriminate both for revenue*and for 
bad. (Laughter. | protection, in the proper sense of protection, Any 

Mr. MILLSON. It is an argument upon your | tariff which is not perfectly horizontal, must dis- 
own side. criminate for something; else, why are they not 

Mr. HOWARD. I am very sorry for it. I | alialike? They do discriminate; and they may 
have already said I have no side, that I had no || discriminate widely, and the only object may be 
party; but I trast, when the Republican party do || revenue. But you cannot discriminate for revenue 
move, they will plant their feet upon principles || without absolutely producing, to some extent, 


against us, or who for us. /at the present time, according to my 
Now, I do not know what other gentlemen || on which the duty need to be higher 
may think, but itis past my comprehension what 
men think of when they estimate the receipt of | 
$56,000,000 from this tariff. It is impossible. 
Mr. MILLSON. It is the opinion of many 


dgment, 
or protec- 


' which will stand, and [ will not then care who is || protection; and, sir, there are very y fudement 


| tion than for revenue. 
| This quarrel, after all, if gentlemen would but 
take their eyes from the elections which are com- 
ing off in their districts soon, and lock at the facts 
New York merchants. | just as they are, in all their combinations, would 
Mr. HOWARD. I have had a great deal of | be found to be a fight about a very small differ- 
intercourse with New York merchants in my life- | ence between reasonable and moderate men. The 
time. I have acted as their attorney, and! know | Democratic party need not go to pieces upon that 
some of them are very wise men, and some of || question; and | have so much sympathy with that 
them very great fools; and upon this subject | party that | hope they will not; though | am a 
‘their opinion is not one whit better than that of | little provoked the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


_ your own or mine. Any man can figure this out | Mitison] should quote the Washington Union 


for himself. I need not stop to inquire what other 


( ' upon me. [(Laughter.] Sir, I say if you dis- 
people say about it. If you are going to pay the 


criminate at all, it will work incidentally for pro- 
tection. It may not work for the benefit of those 
provide mdte revenue; and you cannot do that | engaged in the manufacture of any particular ar- 
under the present tariff. What will you do? | ticles; and, so far as I am concerned, in the long 
Shall we resort to loans or Treasury notes? We || run, hope it will not. Protection is not to build 
have already contracted a debt of $40,000,000 in | up the manufacturers, but it is to develop re- 
that way, and it will take $2,000,000 of that to | sources. The price of an article is always gov- 
pay the interest upon the debt which we have || erned by supply and demand; and if you would so 
contracted for current expenses since the begin- || shape your policy as to make the costas light as 
if each Congress should || possible, you must increase the supply. How 
By turning over the market to 

how long it will take to getup a frightful state of | foreign monopoly, and leaving our mountains of 
We would be in a good situation to iron and copper and coal a sealed book, in viola- 
break up to form a southern Republic and a | tion of the laws of the Almighty, about which 
northern Republic, and leave the debt, perhaps, | the gentleman from Virginia spoke so eloquently. 
[take it that we, as Sir, the legitimate object should be to stimulate 

I didnot | production; and let me say that in every instance, 
| since the organization of the Government, where 
protection has been properly applied, it. bas 
loan. But it was urged that the difficulty was | worked outa cheaper supply to the consumer 


can only import $325,000,000, because $25,000,000 || temporary; that the taking of the goods out of than before; and in every case where it has failed 


of that must go to pay interest upon your debt. 
Now, sir, possibly trade may revive to that ex- | 
tent—and it will revive to a certain extent—that, 


the Government warehouses would almost, of | to produce that result proves that it was wrongly 
themselves, relieve the Treasury; and | consented || applied. I have serious doubts whether we ought 
to it, though reluctantly. But instead of being | to protect some things which it is now proposed 


for a year, we may import $362,000,000, a higher || better off, we are worse off by a hundred per cent. | 
amount than we imported the year that we bursted || than we were before. 

up; for a collapse came along with it, although Now, have you any hope, as sensible men, that 

we were working on a margin of $100,000,000; | any laws will be made to reduce the expenses un- 

and yet, even thatdid not save us. Il say we may || til each standing committee of Congress takes up 

possibly import $362,000,000 a single year, for | what appertains to its respective duties, and in- | 
the country is pretty bare of goods. If we do, | troduces legislation radical and thorough? I tell 





$25,000,000 of that is used up in interest, and we || you, if you pass the appropriation bills at all, they 
have only $337,000,000 left, which will not pro- | will be larger than the estimates; and, notwith- 


to protect. I have doubts whether protection to 
them would not fail to benefit the consumer, and 
therefore are unworthy to be put in that category. 
‘Take sugar, for instance. I am not prepared to 
say, definitely, that the result has been to multi- 
ply the production. Perhaps the time is not far 


| distant when the door ought to be thrown open. 
| In a single year, the consumers of sugar paid 
| $12,000,000 revenue to this Government. 


That 


duce more than $47,000,000. mopee suppose || standing the Committee of Ways and Means cuts || is putting the hands of the Government into the 


that the percentage upon the tari 
change? Would there not be, from year to year, || 
about the same average of free goods and dutia- 


is going to || off some few millions here and there, there is 
|| something else eternally puton. Your customs 


| old woman’s sugar-bow! rather too freely. 


Much is said about Pennsylvania. I care not 


ble goods? 1 take it, that the fluctuation is as 
likely to be upon one side as upon the other. I 
take it, that 13.673 per cent. is, then, the fixed 
measurementof duty; atany rate, itissafe enough 
for any Secretary to rest his estimates upon. I | 
g0 upon the supposition that the estimates are all 
right; and yet there will be a deficiency the next 
fiscal year of $8,000,000, according to his own | 
showing; and, my word for it, it will reach the | 
sum of $17,000,000. Now, the question is, can | 
we reduce our expenses? and I take it for granted | 
that every considerate man in the country wants 
to bring our revenue and our expenses together 
in some way or other. Now, reduce your ex- 
penditures as much as you can—— 

Mr. MILLSON. I desire to say to the gentle- 
man that the present tariff, on the importation of | 
1857, would produce, according to the admission | 
of the Waslungten Union, nenrg $59 ,000,000. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why should the gentleman 
quote the Washington Union upon me? What 
— I done thathe should do that thing? [Laugh- 
ter, 

Mr. MILLSON, And I desire further to say 
that the average of duties which would have been | 
collected by the tariff of 1857, upon the impor- ! 
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‘| toms, I, for one, would be willing to vote him 








will not be, under the present tariff, by any possi- | for Pennsylvania any more than I do for South 
bility, more than $50,000,000 a year, even though | Carolina, or any other State. | think South Car- 
the imports may be unusually large, in corse- || olina has some heresies that Pennsylvania has 
quence of the reduced stock in the country. You | net; but, perhaps, if they have much more hum- 
get some four or five millions annually from the || bug theories down there, they have been less 
public lands, and $1,000,000 from miscellaneous || humbugged and cheated in practice by theirown 
sources. Your entire receipts will not much ex- || Representatives. I recollect well, on a time, that 
ceed $50,000,000; and if Secretary Cobb will take || banners were unfurled all over the State inscribed 
the entire receipts from all sources, and make them || with the motto: ‘* Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 
equal to his $56,000,000 of estimates from the cus- | 1842.’’ 1 am not here to defend the tariff of 1842; 
| | have nothing to say about it. Yet, sir, that 
same Dallas came here and gave the casting vote 
Now what shall we do? Shall we havea loan? | in the Senate of the United States to repeal that 
Will you repudiate your expenses? Will you || tariff, 1 do not say that that tariff was right.or 
say, ‘ this has been rather a corrupt Administra- || wrong. It has passed away. If i were right 
tion; they have been lavish in their expenditures; || then, it would most certainly be wrong now,euch 
and we will repudiate the whole thing, and kick || have been the changes in many of Ms features 
our servants out?’’ | take it that our legislation || and many of its.articles. 
is going to stand by all just debts; and | take it | Mr, MON'PGOMERY. There-was only one 
that our expenses are to be continued; and | want || Representative from that State upon this floor 
to know how you are going to get the money to || who voted for the repeal of the tariff of 1842. 
meet them. Mr. HOWARD. Now, let us go to that State 
If you propose to increase your revenue by an || and take an illustration that the gentleman, at 
increase of the tariff, what shall be the basis? || least, will notdispute.. }n 1856, the cry there was 
Upon what principle shall we proceed? Will you || Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free Kansas. The 
change it solely with reference to revenue, or || doctrine of popular sovereignty rang from one end 
will you discriminate only for revenue; for if you || of that State tothe other; yet, sir, that very James 


$5,000,000 for doing it. 





























tariff of 1846 produced twenty-five and one fourth || deavoring toaccount for the present prostration of 
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The Tariff- Mr. Nichols. Ho. or Reps, dot 
Suchanan proclaimed himselfas being determined || bill that have ithi ledge. || oe i 
to throttle that bantling, squatter sovereignty. I | In two or oo aioe tan aie rf the aad , 8 net ihe tee en ane 
say the people of that State have been rather un- || that of other men. es | iene’ eae = oe Ft _ importa. = 
fortunate in some respects. Ihave nothingtosay || And now let me allude to one or two other | fraud le y toweie caret by the disappearance of assign | 
apulect Pemmapiaaian” | wnssly cepulits eaty || thing-Duih bdsear proper se-anlhap bores 3 || 8 u an ny and the revenue from eys. years 8 
kind of protection that cannot and will not in the took up a Philadelphia paper afew da Felis that atl oe ot sa aa ee ee we — 
end, work out for the benefit of the masses of the || contained a letter written from this via The canoe a add $6,000,000 from lands and lies MO 
any. consumers cheaper supply; any protection that | writer discussed, among other things his tariff ah reas Benaee. it will make a total of rey. any ot 
4! will come short of that effect, when the farmer |; question, and expressed the liveliest regret that || expe a oy 10,000. By reducing the current your 
6 . casts his seed broadcast upon the field, not to rot Pand my associates on the Committee of Ways || ae “ld tt of the Government to $50,000,000, we had a 
Hei it but to spring up and to yield its hundred-fold, any | and Means had not abandoned, and the hope that | images Sruean saga Jaally abeosy ea? aa 
Pie: || protection that will not produce that result is ut- || we would ultimately abandon ‘our loft callahes ) me Y eve Sehnert a the a 
ter terly uugyorthy of consideration here. What |! of protection; come down from our hie and sa {1 Fides - Every branch of domestic industry nary ©: 
im does hisfdry prove? lL again say,and I have not || treme protective position to the middle ground || woul atin and flourish, Our foreign commerce the ree 
a time to go into it, in every instance where it has | occupied by my friend from Peoneyivantay the | teal wheaper'y robahn and steady; our shipping in the 
se been properly applied, by inviting capital, inviting | ground intermediate between that taken b > th ound ; ~* am ud, coef Agriculture — 
Fi skill and industry to a particular branch in its | chairman of the Committee of Ways and Mawes, | rat ' pen Cae ae 
if infaney, it has soon created a home competition || and that taken by the minorit vith which 1 || eral and uninterrupted prosperity that practical opinto 
— worked out far greater and better results | have the honor to act. Let me my sir, that with || dhawehd elem = acer eat il no better ized 
for the consumer than any other. I have seen || respec is bill, it i jecti | si i nelien wane ely 
brown cotton sold in all of the eastern States at Rare oppocmaticnstalceeteade a atciltioes Toaseelod pao Womdacee marete po 
/ six cents a yard, when the specific duty on that || word is understood, than the tariff of 1846. It is || me 
= -_ ten cents a yard. a duty had long | intermediate between the tariff of 1857 and that of | eae th “ 
vefore become a mere nominal thing, producing || 1846. It varies from bot mM i is: || a - ee 
not one cent of revenue. It did wy Aan and f || about one third is made sallainehnediccats H SPEECH OF HON. M. H. NICHOLS, 2 . 
I ty > ve nena - some ee was | nem ad valorem. For myself, I care nothing 1 OF OHIO, . ti 
iy ie manic, and our factories were breaking up, to | about ad valorems or speci 2 fer- I 1SE rom 
: ic prevent the foreign manufacturer from rowies || ence for he wns the ag I et saute | Seon eeeeeares ae bs 
1 a surplus into our market to be sold at a sacrifice, | stituent in all my district who has opened his | Hernary 38, ISS. saad 
b 4, and to the destruction of our own manufacturer. || mouth to me on this subject, or sought to influ- | The House being in the Committee of the Whole on ti eo 
. rf coae alias worked ay: It pro- || ence me one hair’s breadth. There fs not an in- || Stte of the Union— aa iy lo 
’ uced no effect, one way or the other, on price. || terestin all Michig i ing - || SHC aid: ‘bli 
bse on —— tall cloquently about icenen. |, tection hase! or as lana 1 oo Ree Brat bill being the sul a 
at they are not for increasing taxes, and they || neit specifics , li f wountdevehi i , o ie. adi 
are for dunisinking the expenses of the Gece | iotaphetandiniaelontanaihe that in some /| oa ieelahaiies conneneel aaa: aan 
ment. [tis a most laudable thing. The reduc- || cases the one principle should be applied, and in || k ‘. ot to hat bill i era cuk oa Maton a 
tion of the expenses is like the fellow’s meta- || the other case the other should be a splied Those || eer all . “ie A chai acaseramaaaies hich to 
hysics. When asked what was the difference |; who advocate the one or the har eadenind 1 Se bee oa ae oi 1 ' amt rai Scaiabaaes aa 
etween theory and practice, he said that there | are alike in error. I hold that every article of fixed | weil oat on dt Venape brea whic 
was ae except that there was a little || value, that does not Remeber abil chiak has a fixed | st Sgmape AN eae ee a 
more friction in practice. [Laughter. || quality an ined in i ipti he i i li inel a 
Where does his ery ‘ae from ! Perhaps | should be ~ as besdtateaiaa nd ara, one cemeutniseee . bem be ouby aad pin. ot 
more from the southern States. 1] am not hereto || that vary in value, cloth, for instance where the | cl le in a fre = oe “ a aa - yd cae = 
oe 4 sectional — : to speak — value may be a shilling a yard, or a dollar a yard, ! aie: : epbiee >-Abeoneer ta ~ eae x if 
spectfully of any section of the Union; but I may | or ten dollars a ya node ontire nei i ; on - 
be ees 7 say er on as a general thing, valorems. Ide Leper ees » tr ees | snnvaddehidencs hee thie @ectataetee oo 
we of the free States pay five times as much taxes || on this floor who w y g Hi i i i i i -d in bait 
= the southern veer ne ander any tariff. We pay || means of false teenetiaes - seni adieds a } smediiied - ices thnaahenaeenmtitt aan ns 
three times as much as you do per head. You | army of partisan idler: > fe ic || i receiv ified su; 1 ; 
have the institution of ely mnénéut you. You | Peace, for Saale Gacnenede rm | csdenaerene ms a aed a. ser 
have four millions, in round numbers, of slaves. || hitical parties, unless such man is samuel to j ited to id ee. eeatnate c a oo 
You treat them very kindly, I presume, and do |) party. An honest'man, who had no personal || WI onan h ee are See ther 
the best that can be done for them. But, for all || or party interest to bind him, would efor an || m ao conic chant ctameteninare. ini 
the clothes they wear, and all the food they eat, |! honest course to adishonest course If so wh deer 1 i winiea = I st a ete Ys rs 
not one dollar in five hundred comes from abroad. || raise a how! about specifics, if properl a Slied ? | hh itat igivernet h rn ae a 
A tariff mokes no sort of difference with refer- |, Some men seem to associate the very bhewet a e- || sn ir, i addi en tha aes def 
ence to the great bulk of these coarse articles. || cifics with some monstrous idea of high peates ] of tan pamniee Taid ac om It we Roce oe = 
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sho business interests of the nation, the interrup- 
tion of its commercial relations; and they seek te 
assign the reason why the Treasury, which a few 
years ago was replete with funds, is now in the 
condition that itis. In my judgment the error 
lies more in the legislation of Congress, than in 
any other cause. It is true that a few years ago 
your Treasury was full to overflowing, and you 
jad a surplus of from twenty-four to twenty- 
seven million dollars; and now you are com- 

led to borrow money in order to pay the ordi- 
nary expenses of theGovernment. But whatare 
the reasons to be assigned for this great change 
in the finances of the Government durimg the last 
fve years? Lhold,as one member of this House, 
responsible for my opinions only and holding to 
opinions on this question which have character- 
ized my whole political career, that the evil arises 
not from our tariff policy at all, but from legisla- 
tion here, which has fostered an unwise spirit of 
speculation throughoutthe country, and conduced 
to bring about a system of credit detrimental to 
the public interests, and which sound policy rep- 
rehends and repudiates at all times. 

| wish to speak upon one branch of this ques- 
tion alone. As to specific or ad valorem duties, I 
may have a few words to say upon their respect- 
ive merits hereafter. But I speak of this one 
principle now. During the six years that I 
have served here, the Government has frequent- 
ly loaned its credit in the shape of grants of the 
public lands to the various States of this Union 
for railroad purposes. It has thus loaned its 
credit to those States. The States have received 
those donations, have based their legislation upon 
them, have fostered unwise and ruinous schemes 
of public improvement as a consequence of such 
joans of credit. Companies have been formed 
which have undertaken enterprises which never 
would pay, and which had their origin in the fer- 
tile brains of men who sought to derive from 


them their own pecuniary advancement. And | 


these enterprises have derived the very breath of 
life—their vitality—from these insane grants to 
them by the American Congress of the people’s 
property. Now, what have been the legitimate 
fruits of thissystem? Your companies are formed; 
these enterprises are undertaken; they go into 
the market; and they do this upon the credit you 
have given them by your land grants. What, 


then, are the reasons why the country is placed | 


in the position that we find it in to-day? I have 
indicated two or three which, in my judgment, 
form the basis of all these difficulties; and I say 
now that the whole trouble arises, not from a 
deficiency of revenuc, not because sufficient duties 
are not collected under the present tariff, for which 
I voted, but from an inflation of the paper-money 
system of the country and an expansion of the 
credit of the country, unwise in itself, and which 
all history tells us leads only to embarrassment 
and ruin, and brings in its train commercial. re- 
vulsions as naturally as prostration follows the 
fever-flush of unnatural speculation and stimu- 
lated production. 

Mr. Chairman, I recollect well that when we 
left this Hall in 1855, we left the Treasury replete 
with money. We ali know what followed. The 
prostration of a single establishment—a large 
private banking establishment, or broker’s office, 
in the State which I have the honor, in part, to 
represent, precipitated a commercial crisis upon 
the country. And what led to the bankruptcy of 
that concern? What was it? I ask those familiar 
with it to answer me the question, what led to 
the prostration of that concern? 1 ask my col- 
league near me, (Mr. Buiss.] | ask my colleague 


over yonder, (Mr. Vatuanpicuam.} I ask my 
senior colleague, [Mr. Gropines.}] Was it not 
the abstraction of its actual capital? Was it not 


that its actual money was embarked in unprofit- 
able railroad investments and enterprises that 
could not pay, and never were supposed to be able 


to pay, and the maladminstration of its affairs by | 
the officers and stockholders of the concern, that | 


broke it down? 

Mr. BLISS. It was so understood. It was the 
engagement of the company in railroad specula- 
tions, 

Mr. GIDDINGS. And principally in New 


fork. 
Mr. NICHOLS. It was the investment of the 
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funds of the concern in railroad enterprises in 
our own State, and its connection with specula- 
tors in New York, that bankrupted it. 1 wish 
here to pay a high tribute to the State which I 
have the honor, in part, to represent. So far as 
we ourselves were concerned, we wereabundantly 
able to meet all our obligations on the part of 
that concern or any other; and when the suspen- 
sion of specie payments swept like a miasma over 
your eastern and southern States, with pestilen- 
tial breath prostrating the business of the coun- 
try, Ohio stood nobly up and redeemed her obli- 
gations in every particular. Sir, her banks did 
not suspend; they paid specie at their counters, 
upon all bona fide presentments; her State credit 
was preserved, and her people were in a sound 
condition, notwithstanding it was discovered, in 
the same year, that $750,000 had been fraudu- 
lently abstracted from her State treasury. Her 
credit was unimpaired. But I hold, in this con- 
nection, that the tariff question shows this, and 
this only, that it is not the actual amount of du- 
ties levied, but the system of carrying on the 
business of the country which prostrau 
ness of the country, and brings about these com- 
mercial embarrassments. ‘hese results follow 
the combination of the speculators; the moneyed 
men; the paper men—for tiat is the correct term 
—these paper men, the inauguration of whose 
system of operations makes the labor of the coun- 
try, the business of the country, and the men of 
the country subordinate to thelr corporate influ- 
ences. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the prostration of this 
one concern in Ohio produced embarrassment in 
all your eastern banks, and brought aboutail your 
eastern failures. They went down ina way that 
reminded me of the boys that I have seen on the 
street corners, who would set up arow of bricks, 
and then, when they toppled over one brick, all 
the others were prostrated. They went downen 
masse. Why? Wiy, Mr. Chairman? Because 
the system was rotten; it was based, not upon 
labor, it was not based upon industry, not upon 
capital, but upon a fictitious value in paper prom- 
ises to pay; that was all there was of it. And, 
sir, Congress encouraged this speculation, by 
giving in Minnesota, by giving in Michigan, by 
giving in Illinois, by giving in lowa, by giving in 
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other States, grants of land, placing capital in 
bank for these paper bankers to draw against at 
any time, thereby inflating what would otherwise 
have been a standard currency, and making the 
whole interests and labor and capital of the 
country, subordinate to this floating paper cur- 
rency, utterly irredeemable, issued by utterly ir- 
responsible men, and utterly worthless in value. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what was the condition 
of the revenues of the country on the 4th day of 
March, 1855? As I have before stated, your 
Treasury was then full; it was inflated; where is 
itnow? Your Treasury has been depleted; your 
commerce almost prostrated, and your revenues 
diminished. Why? It has been because, upon 
the faith of the legislation of Congress, upon the 
grants of land made by Congress, that these wild 
and unwise schemes were devised; upon that faith 
that these speculations were encouraged. If you 
willgo back to 1855, you will find this to be the 
state of things existing: that, under the legislation 
adopted by Congress, and by the State Legisla- 
tures, every State, and every county, and every 
city, and every town, almost, in the whole West 
and Southwest, went into debt to almost the 
whole amount of their actual wealth or capital for 
schemes of ostensible improvement ‘They went 
into debt, and the bonds issued as the evidence 


of such debt, went into circulation in the country, | 


as the basis of capital for banks, and in various 
ways, to the amount of $300,000,000. These se- 
curities were issued in the shape of railroad 
bonds; in the shape of State bonds, county bonds, 
and city bonds. Asacirculating medium for the 
furtherance of large transactions, they were 
deemed better than bank bills themselves. And 
when the Ohio Life and Trust Company went 
down, all those banks and corporations which 
had for their basis such securities, went down in 
their turn. The effect, in fact, wasto strike from 
the paper cirevlating medium of the country 


|, $300,000,000, which had contributed to enhance 


the valuc of produce, and which had contributed 
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to enhance the price of labor, and to stimulate an 
unnatural excitement in the various business 
marts of the country. When this fictitious 
amount of capital was withdrawn, this general 
prostration of business followed, as a matter of 
course. 

Now, sir, gentlemen may draw at least one les- 
son from this experience of the past; thata course 
of fragality and economy is the best course for 
any people to pursue. ‘The days are past, when 
our mothers and wives and sisters will be con- 
tent to wear homespun dresses. A new order of 
things has been inaugurated. The thipgs which 
we now regard as necessaries in thos@Ways were 
considered luxuries. It is important, therefore, 
that we should strive to practice frugality and 
econemy, not only in our own private business 
and relations, but also in the administration of 
our nauonal affairs. That, sir, is the course which 
every nation must pursue, which wishes to pre- 
serve its reputation unimpaired in the eyes of the 
world. 

Now, sir, I sincerely desire to act with those 
genutemen who are associated with me in politi- 
cal relations upon this financial question, if I can. 
I notice, sir, that the vote which I gave upon a 
motion to suspend the rules to introduce the tari 
bill of the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Mor- 
nitL,} the other day, has been already the cause 
of considerable comment upon the part of my 
political friends here and elsewhere. | have only 
this to say in relation to that vote, as I propose, 
with the consent of the people of my district— 
previously obtained, you understand—to retire 
from public life in ten days; and | wish to say it 
in order that 1 may be held responsible for it 
hereafter; that I] would never vote for a tariff bill 
embracing the provisions of that bill. 1 could not 
doit. Itis at war with every principle which, as 
a politician, | have ever advanced. Now, gentle- 
men may ask me ** what would you do?’? Well, 
sir, 1 quarrel with no man about his opinions, 
and I do not want any gentleman to quarrel with 
mine, on this question, though I will frankly 
confess that, upon this question, it makes very 
little difference whether they do or not. 

I say this bill is one which I ean never vote for. 
If my time allowed me,] would state the reasons 
now; but it is unnecessary that I should. There 
is scarcely a man, women, or child, in my dis- 
trict, who is able to read, who does not under- 
stand my opinions; and that knowledge is not 
confined to my district particularly, at this time. 
But the question is asked, ** What will you do?”’ 
I will tell you what 1 would do. Ido not pre- 
sume there is a majority of this House in favor 
of the measure which | would adopt; and, with 
all due respect for my associates on this floor, I 
eare very little whether there is or not. I would 
vote for a suspension ef the tariff last adopted, 
and for the reénactment of the tariff of 1846. That 

is what I would do; and I would go no further, 
except it may be in the matter of railroad iron, 
upon which L eare not how high you make your 
specific daty, for it represses public debt and ten- 
dencies to public debt; and in that bill I find high 
duties upon articles of laxury, and low duties 
upon articles of prime necessity. [ts principles of 
adjustment I am satisfied with. If you choose 
to puta tax upon articles such as T have indicated, 
that will amount to a prohibition of their. pur- 
chase in a foreign market, 1 will go fort it} not 
because itis a protection to the manufacturer, but 
simply because, in my judgment, it protects the 
honest people whose interests are being preja- 
diced by the creation of debt, and the unwise 
grant of their credit to schemes which embarrass 
them, and entail upon posterity debts ruinous to 
their best interests. I hope that Lam understood. 

I do not know that I ean say anything more on 
this question; but I propose to diverge to another 
quesuon. | find aneitlty sir, occupying a very 
equivocal position upon this floor... ‘The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Letcwer) says that | 
am in a sort of transition states Gentlemen upon 
this side have indicated that Ido not belong to an 
organization with which I have acted for abovt 
five years. | wish to say this, that a nian’s posi- 
tion is determined precisely by his own will; and 
I know no way in God Almighty’s world that a 
man can be dismissed from a party without his 
own consent. I allude to one thing, and that is 
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my vote, some days ago, on the Oregon bill. My 


opinions were well known during the whole of 


that controversy. I never made any concealment 


of them; and, will say, sir, that I never sought | 


to do so. I made my opinions known to every 
genlteman who consulted me. 
I say now, sir, with reference to that vote, that 


it now commands the approval of my deliberate | 


judgment. I have nothing for which to apolo- 
gize,and I take nothing back. There is no hon- 
orable man with whom I am associated in politics 
who would ask me to do it, | know. But, sir, if 
we could be left to the gentlemanly intercourse of 
equals afd associates here, | apprehend we could 
have little trouble. Outside influences are brought 
to bear upon men, which makes it necessary for 
them, once ina while, to define their position, and 
to give a reason, as is said in the class meetings 
of betier men amongst my people than any of us, 
who are primitive, honest, and true, to give a rea- 
son for the faith that is within me. I voted for 
the Oregon bill; and by that vote, as I have before 
said, | am prepared to stand. I ask no man’s 
pardon; | make no apology. It was a just vote, 
and one which | think I can defend against all 
attacks. Yet, sir, in that paper, which is the 
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out of Ohio’s discrimination against a portion of | among men to secure the right of every individ 


the population of the country. 1 defended the 
men who voted to strike down the negro laws of 
my State, because I believed that they were un- 
just. That discrimination, as my colleague knows, 
had been a dead letter before the Legislature wiped 
it out, eXcept in one particular, and in that one | 
particular we but lent our aid to the dictates of 


| justice, and furthered its sound administration. | 


| lation that may inhabit a particular State. 


organ of the Republican party of my State, I find | 


myself assailed day after day. 
am held upas responsible for deserting the organ- 
ization of the Republican party. Now, I know 
no reason for this. I believe there were fifteen 
of usin that category; and | suppose that my ven- 
erable colleague [Mr. Gippines] will accord to 
us that we are all honorable and honest men. 
The reasons why | voted for that bill—and I 
speak of the question now, sir, not that | suppose 
it needs any particular defense, but because | had 
not the opportunity of putung my reasons fully 
upon the record before; and | propose to add 
nothing now that I said before. I propose to finish 


In other papers I | 


Now, sir, in the remarks that I submitted on 
the Oregon bill, I said—and I again repeatit, and | 
hold myself responsible for it—that, if the peo- 
ple of Oregon did not desire the presence of free 
negroes, they had the right to prevent their in- | 
troduction. True, I might say in my own mind, 
that | would not have done it; that I believe it to 
be inhuman. Butit isa power that has been ex- 
ercised by the people of various States, free and 
slave, and which I believe might be exercised by 
the people of any State. American citizens have 
the right to determine the character of the pepu- 
It is 
no answer to say that the State of Ohio or the 
State of New York give to ene portion of its peo- | 
ple one privilege, and which privilege may be de- 
nied by another State. I know of no principle, 
no right, no power, that can be exercised by the 
General Government, which forces on the people | 
of Ohio a free-negro population against their own 


|} consent. 


Mr. GILMAN. I would like to ask the gen- 


| teman from Ohio, what party held that the Gen- | 


eral Government had such a power ? 

Mr. NICHOLS. 1 answer the gentlemen in 
this way. A people seeking to be invested with 
the attributes of a sovereign State, presented their 


_application for admission into this Union. No | 


party: with which I and the gentleman act, all 


what time did not then allow me: some additional | 
reasons for the course I pursued—what are they ? | 


I listened attentively; | sought for an opportunity 
os those with whom I have been associ- 
ated ip their opposition—if that position in my 
judgment was just; I heard their objections; I 
alluded to one or two of them in my former re- 


marks; I cannot follow them out now; but Isay, | 


in addition to one or two points presented, that 


the most serious objection urged against the ad- | 
mission of Oregon, was that urged by my col- | 


league, [Mr. Sranron,] that the constitution of 
Oregon prevented the immigration of free negroes, 
and that it prohibited free negroes from suing in 
her courts of justice. Now, sir, I lay down the 
propositiog that a people are sovereign. 
upon the 
tained, an 


which | always will maintain, that 


I insist | 
er position | have always main- | 
1 


the sovereignty of a Territory is in the whole | 


weople of a nation, to be exercised through their 
tepresentatives in Congress. I lay down that 

pre primarily; and the next proposition 

make is this: that whenever a people come to 
form a State constitution, or, in other words, to 
modei their organic law, and to submit that to 
the Congress of the United States, there is but 
one constitutional question that I, as a Represent- 
ative, can ask, and that is, as to whether their 
constitution is republican in form. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, Define what you mean by 
that. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I know what my colleague 
means by that question, and I will give him the 
definition that he desires. If it be republican in 
form, l,as a conscientious member of this body, 
having my own views of what constitutes repub- 
lican, am bound to vote for it. Here is a consti- 
tution which excludes free negroes. I have no 
doubt, Mr, Chairman, that that people have a 
right to exclude them in modeling their organic 
law. 1 say, further, that a State may determine 
that a foreigner shall never exercise the right of 
suffrage within its limits; and would you say, be- 
cause they did so, that their constitution was not 
republican in form? It is true that, as a citizen 
of a Territory, | would never lend my sanction 
to either of those measures. But it is the action 
of the people; and | beg leave to say, in support 
of my position, that Ohto has for fifty years made 
the same discrimination, not in her own constitu- 
tion, but upon her statute-books. | gladly hailed, 
as a member of the Democratic party, the wiping 


party, as a party, rejected thatapplication. That 
istrue. But of the ninety-three members of the | 


put fifteen voted against the application of a free 


| question. 


j 


|| within the limits of that State. 


| 
i 


State for admission, on the ground that the con- || 
stitution formed by her people does exclude free 
/negroes; and the gentleman himself voted with | 


them, sir, to impose State limitations, and to re- 


| ject Oregon because she did exclude free negroes. | 


Mr. GIDDINGS. 


| 
| 


ual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 

Mr. NICHOLS. In my judgment, men’s no). 
ural rights are; life, liberty, and the uninterrupted 
pursuit of that road to happiness which they may 
choose. But human governments are organized 
on well-known principles. Man gives up a por. 
tion of his natural rights whenever he enters q 
state of civilized society. The people of Ojo 
enjoy their nacural rights, restrained only so fa; 
as conduces to their condition of happiness as a 
civil or political community. ‘There is no ques. 
tion about that. But we are a nationality; and 
the limitations upon natural rights, ordained ang 
established by our compact of nationality; ous}, 
to be well understood by my colleague. © ; 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Will my colleague specify 
the natural right which he or I have given up iy 
Ohio? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes, sir, I will. I under. 
stand that the right of a man ina barbarous state 
is to govern his own morals according to his owy 
will; to right his own wrong by the strong hay: 
in fact, to be a sans culottes, if he desires it: by: 
when he enters into a state of civil society, |) 
sacrifices a part of his own will for the benedict of 
the whole. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Let meexplain. In enter. 
ing this state of civilization, we surrender jo 
right, either of life or liberty, or the pursuit of 
happiness. We surrender the will, to be sure; 
but my friend would not hold that that authorizes 
us to encroach on the rights of one human Being? 

Mr. NICHOLS. No, sir. No natural or con- 
stitutional right have we authouity to encroach 
upon. Iam very thankful to the gentleman fo 
bringing me back to the point on this Oregoy) 
There are no free negroes in Oregon. 
No rights of theirs are, therefore, to be affected 
There is a pro- 


| hibition against the entrance of any free negroes 


there; and a provision superadded, that no free 
negroes shali sue in the courts of justice there. 
If there be no free negroes there, what right is 


| invaded by providing against suits by such 


Oh, no. 1 


Mr. NICHOLS. Then on what ground? | 


Mr. GIDDINGS. I will state, ina few words, || 


why I voted against the admission of Oregon. It | 
was because, in the assumption of her power, she 
overstepped the bounds of human government in 
declaring that certain individuals should not 


of that State. 
of her constitution, secured the enjoyment of all | 


the rights of her citizens, she was acting within |) 


| her legitimate sovereignty. But when she over- 


stepped these bounds and made war on any por- 
tion of the human family, declaring that the nat- | 
ural rights which God gave them shall not be | 


| port her action. 


| Mr. NICHOLS. 





I do not find fault with my 
honorable colleague. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. I make this statement be- 
cause [understood my colleage to state the grounds | 
on which the admission of Oregon was opposed. | 

I merely state the grounds on which I opposed it. 
Mr. NICHOLS. Now I will hear the gentle- 
man from Maine give the reasons for his vote. 
Mr. GILMAN. My reasons are on record in 
the Globe. 
Mr. NICHOLS. 


maintained within her bounds, then | cannot sup- | 
| 
| 
' 


I was not aware of it; and 


When Oregon, by any provision || 











j 


people? If there are no free negroes there, there 
are none there to sue; and my colleague goes off, 
not upon a practical point, but upon an abstrac- 
tion. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I would say to my col- 
league, that hundreds of free negroes in the cast- 


| 
| ern States own property, real and personal, in 
|| Oregon; and the constitution of Oregon precludes 
maintain their natural rights within the bounds | 
\ 


them from recovering debts, or maintaining their 
rights to property. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 
nothing of it. 


If that be the fact, I know 
My information, derived from the 


| best sources, is, that there are none there. 


Mr. GIDDINGS. They are not there. They 
reside in New: England, and other States, and 
hold property in Oregon. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I would like to know how 
the people of that despised rave, for whom the 
sympathies of my colieague and myself have al- 
ways been enlisted, come to have extensive inter- 
ests in Oregon? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I state to my colleague the 
fact, and ask him about the principle? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I will tell you what I would 
do were la citizen of Oregon. | wonld say, give 
to these free »egroes the right to collect their 
debts. But, in our own State, if I have a claim 
against a man and have the right to enforce its 
collection, and go into a court of justice to obtain 


my misfortune is that I have not seen them. I || judgment, and obtain it, if he interposes the ex- 


should very much like to see them. 
Mr. GILMAN. I call the attention of the gen- 


| tleman to one point; and I will be glad if he shall 


allude to it before he takes his seat. 1 want to 
direct the gentleman’s attention to the section that 
provides for regulating and restraining immigra- 
tion to Oregon. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I think my opinion has been 
very clearly expressed on that subject already. | 
believe that the people of Ohio have a right to say 
that they will not be troubled—if it be a trouble 
—with free negroes. Whether it be expedient 
and proper to say so, or not, is another question. 
I, for one, would not say so. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I will propound one ques- 
tion to my friend. I wish to know whether he 
holds that human governments are constituted 


| 


| 


emption law, the stay law, and the appraisement 
law, against the collection of my debt, he hinders 
and embarrasses me, and | cannot get my natural 
rights to my own, except I take them, subject to 
the regulations of civil society. Does not that 
rest on the same principle? 

Mr. FOSTER. lask the gentleman whether 
black citizens are not protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ? 

Mr. NICHOLS. In ~~ judgment they are. 
But now I come down to the practical point, that 
which was alluded to in the most stringent man- 
ner by gentlemen on this side, They say that 
the constitution of Oregon interdicts slavery. It 
does. They say that, notwithstanding that pro- 
vision of the constititution, if a negro be taken 
there and held in slavery, he cannot assert his 
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feoedom in the courts. 


themselves. Some good, generous white friend 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus; filed affidavits; 
a hearing was had; and the slaves discharged. 
There is no people on earth so abandoned that in 
a case of that kind a white man cannot be found 
to act as prochein ami of a negro. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what next in the consid- 
eration of this question? I have endeavored to 
reply to the question of the gentleman from Maine, 
‘Mr. Guuman.] He asked me who put their ob- 
‘ctions upon these grounds? I have endeavored 
io show that fifteen otuer Republicans voted for 
the admission of Oregon with these provisions 
in its constitution, and that the residue of the 
party voted against it, basing their opposition to 


itupon these two provisions in the constitution | 
I never meant to quarrel with the | 


of Oregon. 
yote of a single man upon this floor against that 
pill, and I know that no gentleman would quarrel 
with my vote forit. But I have been cen 

that vole in a manner which impels me to strug- 
cle against the assault, and to make my record 
clear. Ido notintend to go down withouta strug- 
vie upon such a question as this, when I believe, 
as God liveth, that I am right and just in my ac- 
tion. The people of Oregon settled their institu- 
tions just as the people of Ohio and Illinois and 
other States settled theirs. Do you mean to say 
that when a child of this Confederacy comes up 


and asks the protecting hand of the Government | 
to be admitted into the Union as a State, to be a || 
sister, ** bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,”? | 


you should interpose the objection that there isa 
provision in her constitution which prohibits the 
immigration of free negroes into the State? Gen- 
tlemen say oa not put their opposition upon 
that ground. hatthen? They say negroes are 
not permitted to sue in the courts of Oregon. 
Now, | would like to say this to gentlemen: | 
have a pretty intimate knowledge of the free ne- 
gro population of this country—better, I appre- 
hend, than gentlemen here who are identified 
with mein political action. [reside in a district 
which has about as many free negroes in it as 
any other district in the Union; and I was born 


and raised in a district where they were numer- || 


ous. I know them. I do not know, however, 
that their interests are such that they have ex- 
tended their commerce and their business to the 
State of Oregon, so as to make it absolutely ne- 


cessary that they should have admission into the || 


courts of that State. I do not so understand 
their business and their interests. If they are 
excluded from the State, then the whole objection 
becomes a mere matter of nonentity, and there is 
nothing init. Thatis the view I have taken of 
the question. 

But, sir, there is another question—I do not 
make it now, but it has been made by the editor 
of the Free-Soil paper published in this city—a 
gentleman who has more brains than four fifths 
of the editors of this Union. Ina recent article, 
he has made a legal point that has more in it than 
any that has been made by myself, or by any of 
the gentlemen who oppose me upon this side of 
the House. And when that legal point shall be 
presented in the courts of Oregon, that man who 


foresaw it and brought it out and developed it, | 


will see his predictions and conclusions verified 
in the judgment of the judicial tribunals; and that 
which he, as an humble individual, foresaw, will 
become a part of the settled policy of a great State 
upon the Pacific coast. 

Now, there is another clause of the constitution 
that I did not argue as fully on a former occasion 
as | should have done, and that is the alien clause. 
1 do not apprehend that, among my particular 
political associates, there was any objection in the 
world to that. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Yes, there was. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Iam told there was. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not care whether there was or 
not. That makes no difference to me. I believe 
that in the past history of my own State favors 
of that kind have been conferred upon aliens in 
reference to many questions; and I see, when I 
cross the boundary line into Indiana, living im- 
mediately upon it, that those people are allowed 
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In Ohio, in two notable 

. | 
‘»etances, slaves have recovered their freedom, al- | as I had done repeatedly before. 
‘hough they were not the instigators of the suits |; faction of my colleague, I will do it again. The 


ed for || 
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Mr. ANDREWS. In your judgment, would 
Ohio have the right to deprive the citizens of a 
sovereign State of the right and privilege of redress 
of grievances in its courts of justice, or the right 
to prevent the collection of debts in its courts by 
the citizen of another State ? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I say, unhesitatingly, that I 
believe Ohio has no such right. 

Mr. STANTON. Now, another question. 
May not the laws of a State impose a disability 
upon infants, upon married women, and upon 
negroes and mulattoes, to make contracts? ’ 

Mr. NICHOLS. Unquestionably, so far as 
the laws relate to their own people, and are con- 
fined to their own limits. Women married, and 
infants, are incompetent to contract by the laws 
of nearly all the States. But this is not the case 
first put by my colleague; but the answer to it 
may be made in the same way. 

Mr. STANTON. But with such a law exist- 
ing in a State, is not a contract made by a negro 
or mulatto void ? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Void or not, according to 
circumstances. Between negroes and others re- 
siding in the State, void, if sucn be the law; if re- 
siding in the State, he cannot contract by the law, 
then his contract is void. The gentleman knows 
as well as I do, that in reference to these ques- 
tions the law of a locality governs. I do not 
know, however, how this question bears upon the 
first question made by him. By the connection 
which he makes, he only shows that married 
women and infants may be subject to the same 
disabilites that are imposed by the people of Ore- 
gon upon free negroes. But, I propose, sir, to 
terminate all this. If the question were to arise 
in my own State, I would not forbid negroes to 
make contracts; but so far, sir, as Oregon is con- 
cerned, I take my position upon a broader prin- 
ciple. Even with the construction placed upon 
the constitution of Oregon by my colleague, I 
would have voted for the Oregon bill. I would, 
sir, and understand me distinctly, I would rather’ 
intrust the interests of free negroes to the tender 
mercies of the people of Oregon, than to leave them 
in the hands of the Federal Government. In pass- 
ing upon the question of the admission of Ore- 
gon, had the right to examine her constitution 
only for the purpose of ascertaining whether it was 
republican in form. I believe that it was repub- 
lican. I believe so now. Upon that belief, I voted 
for her admission, and although | may agree with 

my colleague, that there are provisions in that 
constitution which I, if I were a citizen of Oregon, 
should not approve, yet Lam willing to leave it 
to the good sense of the people of Oregon to cor- 
rect the evils which may exist in their own con- 
stitution, in their own way. They can, by a 
majority vote, change their constitution at any 
time. The power of amendment is in the people. 
The sovereignty of the State springs from the 
people. If they have, by their constitution, in- 
flicted wrong upon any portion of the human race, 


to vote. I declared my opinion on that occasion, 
For the satis- 


|| question of suffrage belongs to the people of the 
|| States, placed there by the Constitution —the 
|| question of citizenship, under the Constitution to 
the Government of the Union. Sir, I maintain 
that doctrine firmly. Do you mean to say, sir, 
is it contended here, that Cuagivar may come to 
| my State, and by an arbitrary law prescribe the 
| terms upon which our people shall exercise the 
| right of suffrage? I say no, sir; never. There 
is no safety, sir, in any such doctrine. And this, 
sir, brings us the whole question, and furnishes 
|; my answer to my colleague upon all his inqui- 
| ries. The States prescribe the rule of suffrage 
| without limitation by the General Government; in 
some, aliens are excluded; in others, limitations 
upon and discriminations against their right to 
vote, are imposed. These States are in the Union , 
under the Constitution; and, sir, was it not just 
as competent for the people of Oregon to exclude 
free negroes as it is for other States to impose 
and inflict disabilities upon a portion of their 
own white inhabitants? In my judgment, the prin- 
ciple involved is the same in one case as the 
other. A proposition to admit within the limits 
of a State the lazaroni of Naples, or a ship-load 
of paupers from the workhouses of England, to 
exhaust the substance of a people, and to spread 
|| crime and pauperism, is as easily defended upon 
|| the aveded of natural rights, as is the claim of 
free negroes to go to Oregon against the consent 
| of her people. 
I will yield the balance of my time to my col- 
| league, (Mr. Buss. ] 
Mr.GRANGER. I object. 
yields the floor I claim it. 
Mr. NICHOLS. Very well, then I will pro- 
ceed. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope [ am under- 
stood upon these questions upon which I have 
designed to speak plainly and unreservedly. In 
; conclusion, I desire to say that it makes no dif- 
ference whether I am hunted down in a news- 
aper, by a man in the reporters’ gallery, who 
ie the privilege granted by the House to slander | 
members gratis, or otherwise. 
| own opinions. 
Mr. STANTON. Under the constitution of | 
| Oregon, neither a negro nor a mulatto has the | 
| power of making a contract. Now, | wish to in- | 
| quire of my colleague, whether, if a negro should 
become an importer into Oregon from Hayti or 
Jamaica, and should get a bill of exchange of a 
citizen of that State upon the proceeds of his cargo, | 
which should be indorsed by him, and go into 
|| the hands of a third party, it would not be held 
|| void under that constitution, on the ground thata | 
|| negro or mulatto was incompetent to make a con- 
|| tract? 
‘|| Mr. NICHOLS. Certainly not. Ido not think | 
|| that such should be the legitimate construction of | 
|| the constitution of Oregon; and, if it were, it 
|| would be at war with the Constitution of the | I will trust it to the good sense of that pee 
|| United States. If it be acontract fairly and hon- || will leave it to God’s providence and their own 
|| orably made, the negro would be protected in it | good sense to right the wrong, and redress the 
|| under that clause of the Constitution of the Uni- || evil. 
|| ted States which provides that no law shall be Mr. Chairman, there is another consideration 
‘| made to impair the obligation of contracts. which impresses me with the belief that there can 
Mr. STANTON. But suppose a bill or note | be no danger to the institutions of this country, 
should be given by an infant: would not that be | whatever political sentiments may prevail in this 
|| void, notwithstanding the provision of the Con- | Hall. I have confidence in the people of this coun- 
| stitution to which the gentleman has referred ? try, and I have confidence in the Representatives 
|| Mr. NICHOLS. A bill or note given by an | of that people in this Hall. When | look around 
|| infant would be valid, or not, according to the || I see upon the other side this fact, that the Ad- 
|| laws of the State in which it was given regulating | ministration, with $80,000,000 patronage, cannot 
control a majority to carry out its own decrees. 
There is an evidence of the fact in the votes upon 
| this identical Oregon question. You see fifteen 
men on this side voting for the bill, and twenty- 
two men on the other side voting against it—men 
| who, as the particular friends of the Administra- 
tion, are its particular advocates, and the recip- 
|| impairing the validity of contracts, and, I may || ients of its favors; men who would grumble very 
| say, sir, which expressly negatives the right of | much to-morrow if any recommendation of theirs 
' the Union to negotiate treaties of amity and eom- || for the appointment of a friend to office was not 
merce with foreign Powers, is a nullity; and, | complied with. 1 thank God that this is so. I 
| with all respect, sir, to my colleague, permit me | want independence of thought here, and indepen- 
'|to say to him that [ do not think he has exam- || dence of action. 
|| ined the question with that circumspection which || the day has gone past when the edict of an Ad- 


I want individuality. I trust 
‘| is due to his high character as a lawyer. \| ministration shall be registered simply by the 


If the gentleman 


} 


I will have my | 


1 


that subject. As the gentleman well knows, our 
|| own State, all the States, make terms in regard 
|| to infants which have no bearing upon the ques- 
|| tion at all. As a general principle, infants are 
|| incompetent to contract. There is no analogy in 
|| the two cases. A provision, as I have intimated, 
at war with the Constitution of the United States, 
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Representatives of the people, as the edicts of 
your kings of France were registered formerly, as 


a matter of course, in a bed of justice. Whatare | 
we here? True a little lower in the political scale, | 


but as men equals of Presidents and cabinets. 


mir, I would not change my position here for any | 


office known to the Government. I simply desire 
to discharge my duty here according to my own 
conscience. As to the President, his patronage, 
his power, and his favors, let them all go to gen- 
themen whose disposition it is to invest capital in 
that line. I am his enemy—his political enemy. 
I have no sympathy with him, and profess to 
have no sympathy withhim. I simply stand up 
here, as thi Representative of the people, to con- 
tend for my own rights—the right to think as | 
please and to act as I please, and that right I will 
maintain,as lalways have maintained; and, when 
1 can no longer have it, let me die. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. C. KUNKEL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or RepresentarTIveEs, 
February 24, 1859. 
The House being in the Committee of th 
state of the Union— 


Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Witha public debt amounting 
to $65,000,000, and the revenues ascertained to be 
more than $30,000,000 less than the ordinary cur- 
rentexpenditures of the Government, the party of 
the Administration, if there be such party, is di- 

vided as to the means of meeting the deficiency; 
whether by such revision of the tariff of 1857 as 
will enable it to pay as.it goes, or additional 
loans. As to any change with reference to the 
decline and prostration of business, the wreck of 
capital, or the suffering of labor, this does not for 
a moment receive their consideration. The Pres- 
ident, with a seeming regard for his record and 
promises to his Pennsylvania friends, recom- 
mends specific dues, and protests against the ac- 
cumulation of a national debt; but his specifics 
are speedily overborne by the ad valorems of his 
Secretary, and his protest answered by proposi- 
tions from his friends in this House to borrow 
$20,000,000 and reissue $20,000,000 of Treasury 
notes. Rebellion has reared its front, and the 
example cf the Secretary has become contagious 
and seized the rank and file, who, installing King 
Caucus, have ignored the recommendations of 
both President and Secretary. The House is di- 
vided against itself, and the highest authority has 
pronounced its doom. 

The President, before half his term has expired, 
is Shorn of his power, and is no longer chief of 
his party, How strikingand humiliaung the con- 
trast with his position a yearago! Thecountry | 
will hardly suppose the same man is President. | 
When the liberties of an infant community in a | 
distant Territory were to be crushed, and the right 
of self-government sacrificed, the President had 
an energy of purpose which allowed no hesita- 
tion and brooked no control. How he prostituted 
his administration to that remorseless work! Its | 
patronage, blandishments, and intimidations, un- | 
der his combining talent, welded the party into | 
a unit of terrific energy. The officials of the Gov- | 
ernment quailed before his iron will, and decapi- 
tation followed fast upon the heels of dissent. 
Even Representatives in this House of free con- 
stituencics of the North, day by day passed under | 
the yoke, and, blasted by the lightning of popular | 
uMlignation, are now heard only as ‘* melancholy 
vowes from the spirit land.’’ What Secretary, 
or more humble official, had then taken issue with 
his chief, in a communication to the country on 
his Kansas policy, and survived a day? here | 
are the zeal, the energy, the remorseless proscrip- || 
tion, of the Kansas struggle? What change has || 

come “over the spirit of his dreams?’’ Is Mr. || 


Whole on the 


1 ‘ 
Buchanan only allowed the honors of chieftain- || J¥¢3% aS - OA ESS 


ship, when he stifles his declared convictions of || 
duty? Is he allowed to be strong only in the || 
support of slavery and slave labor, and powerless || 
in maintaining the just rights of free labor? Are |! 
his Pennsy!vania constituents to be satisfied with |) 


contrasted with that of 1846. 
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recommendations? These will light the fires of 
no furnaces, or start the hum of no spindles. It 


is a refinement of cruelty which thus subjects the 
first man of the nation to the scorn of his enemies 
for insincerity of motive, and the pity ofhis friends 
for infirmity 6f purpose. Hard as may be the 
choice, it is all that is left the President, 

But, in pursuance to my purpose, I turn to the 


consideration of the estimates of the Secretary of 


the Treasury, for the fiscal year from July 1, 1859, 
to July 1, 1860. His figures result in a deficiency 
on the 30th June, 1860, of $7,914,576, the annual 
expenditures being supposed to be $73,139,147, 
and the annual receipts $69,063,298, leaving a de- 
ficit of $4,076,848; to which he adds $3,838,728, 
required for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment during the present fiscal year. How likely 
it is that he over-estimates the expenditures or 
under-estimates the receipts, may be fudged by 
his estimates for the last fiscal year. Some lati- 
tude must be allowed a financial officer in a revul- 
sion such as that through which we have just 
passed; but the Secretary draws heavily upon the 
indulgence of the country. In December, 1857, 
after five months of the fiscal year had elapsed, he 
proposed to get through it, and have a balance of 
$500,000 from the current receipts; and at the 
same time estimated the revenues from customs 
for the present year at $64,000,000. Yet within 
a week from the date of that report he asked for 
$20,000,000 of Treasury notes; and in less than 
four months afterwards, he asked foranother loan 
of $20,000,000. 

In the Secretary’s estimates, like a bankrupt, 
afraid to show the actual state of his accounts, he 
makes no account of $19,754,800 Treasury notes, 
outstanding and payable during the next fiscal 
year. By adding this amount, we have a total 
deficiency of $27,669,376. This sum is subject 
to the possibilities of additions from the Private 
Calendar, the old soldiers’ bill in the Senate, the 





utd [February 24, 
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This would give an average of $47,000,000 on 
the dutiable goods of the tariff of 1846. But fron 
this, twelve per cent. must be deducted to Sethe 
the excess of the free list of the act of 1857 Over 
thatof 1846. It follows, therefore, that even Upon 
the basis of the importations from 1851 to 1857 

under the act of 1846, the act of 1857, at twen; 

per cent., yields only an annual revenue of 
$42,000,000; and this result is reached only upon 
what are admitted to be excessive importations 
which, by sending abroad the specie of the coun. 
try, stimulated bank expansions and over-issyeg 
to an extent that precipitated the financial crisig 

of 1857. 

These facts and figures give us this summary; 
an indebtedness of $65,000,000; a revenue, in- 
cluding an estimated balance in the Treasury, of 
$7,063,298 57; and receipts from miscellaneous 
sources, $1,000,000; and say $3,000,000 from 
public lands, with $42,000,000 from customs, of 
$93,063,298, against an expenditure of the sum 
of $73,139,147; and a deficiency, with the Treas. 
ury notes, of $27,669,376; or a total deficiency of 
$47,745,225. “The expenditures of this Adminis- 
tration areenormous. There is no security they 
will not reach $80,000,000 the next fiscal year, 
They exceeded that sum the last year. The last 
Whig administration of this Government, Gen- 
eral Taylor’s, did not exceed $39,000,000 the first 
year; and for the four years, averaged about 
$40,000,000. It was then that Mr. Buchanan 
wrote his political friends in Baltimore, saying: 

“These expenditures have now reached the enormous 
sum of $50,000,000 per annum ; and unless arrested in their 
advance by the strong arm of the Democracy of the country, 
may, in the course of a few years, reach $100,000,000,” ~ 

His own Administration has verified his pre- 
diction. 1 rejoice to say, however, that there is 
a promise of resisting this headlong extravagance, 

| We are not advised, indeed, when it is to begin, 
or where the pruning-knife is to be applied. | 


French spoliation bill in this House, the Oregon 
war debt, and the $30,000,000 first installment on 
Cuba. Turn to his estimate of expenditures. 
There are $73,139,147 46. He proposes to get 
$5,000,000 of this from public lands; yet the gross 
receipts from that source for 1858, were only 
$3,513,715, and for the first quarter of the present 
year, $421,171 54, and the remaining three quar- 
ters, estimated by himself at $1,000,000, making 
$1,421,171 84. He proposes also to get from 
customs $56,000,000. The utter fallacy of that faith, ** free trade and direct taxes,’’ as the sover- 
calculation will be manifest from an examination | ejen remedy for all the evils which afflict the Gov- 
of the practical operations of the tariff of 1857,as | ernment and the people, wonders what “ occult 
power’’ still keeps his party together. He may 
solve that problem by the annual expenditure of 
| $80,000,000. It was the great apostle of the gen- 
tleman’s creed who said the cohesive power of 
public plunder was the bond of the Democratic 
party. It is said the act of 1857 was framed upon 
the basis of an expenditure of $50,000,000, and 
our ears are saluted, day by day, with the music 
of ** retrenchment and low taxes.’’ Gentlemen 
; r /on this floor wax eloquent in denunciation of 
in duties, $16,956,552. Atthe end of the year, || their own prodigality. They will not touch with 
there remained in warehouse $22,829,583; on | the little finger the act of 1857; for * was it not 
which there was payable, in duties, $6,434,326, | framed for an expenditure of $50,000,000; and is 
leaving a balance of $10,522,526 paid into the || not that sum sufficient to administer the Govern- 
Treasury during the year, independent of the | ment??? Henceforth their battle-ery is to be * re- 
goods imported. Deducting this sum from the | trenchment and low taxes,” against * high duties 
gross revenue from customs, leaves $31,267,094 | and lavish expenditures.’? ‘This issue is to be 
duties upon goods actually imported in 1858. It adjourned from these Halls to the people. It is 


is said, however, and truly, that the last year was thought to bea good issue for the approaching 
an exceptional year; and I will, therefore, make | elections in the South, as the edge of the * nigger 
the seven years preceding the 30ih of June, 1857, || question” has grown somewhat dull. The im- 
the basis of my calcu:ation, 1 pudence of this pretension is only exceeded by 
The following table will show the amount of || its folly; and both are ceipandiiated : Whose ex- 

| travagance do these gentlemen inveigh against 


dutiable imports of those seven years preceding 
the operation of the tariff of 1857; the actual rev- || buttheir own? For has it not been under their ad- 
‘| ministration of the Government that the expendi- 


much fear the prodigality of the Administration 
is constitutional; and to eradicate the disease would 
be to destroy the patient. To spend money, and 
to save it, require quite opposite talents; the pos- 
session of the former to so high degree augurs a 
| total inaptness for the latter. 
| The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Curry,} 
deploring the distractions of his party, and the 
departure of Pennsylvania Democrats on this 
floor from that fundamental article of the common 


The duty-paying goods entered in the year 
ending Jane 30, 1858, were $202,293,878, duties 
$41,789 620; or 20.66 per cent.—say 203 per cent. 

To determine the actual result of these impor- 
tations—the first under the present tariff—it is 
necessary to ascertain the goods in warehouse on 
the Ist of July, 1857, and which paid duties in 
that year. These amounted, on July 1, 1857, to 
$56,487,644; and there was payable upon them, 





enue upon them under the tariff of 1846; and the 


revenue which would have been raised ata rate || tures have doubled? Is it quite honorable for 


of twenty per cent. ; : 
Roverne whieh Actuat rev. || gentlemen from the South to take issue against 


7 ing— Duti enue under | their own party for local and sectional effect? If 
ere, Pee ‘Faben cae act of 1846. || the ery of ev eh is anything but the clap- 
$93,293,669 $49,017,567 1 trap of partisanship, why delay it, and adjourn 
852... 183/259,508 36°650,502  47-339'399 || the question over? You have possession of the 
“ 1853... 936,595,113 47,319,023 58,931,865 || Government, and control both Houses of Con- 
* aaa, aed ata7s31 anaes | gress. Plunge in the knife when and where = 

“ a 957°684.238 517596847 * 61022863 | will, there will be none to gainsay or withstan 


ou. Let your reforms be radical and salutary. 


1650.) See B96 08 a7 t the lustration of the Administration be by its 


7 7 63,875,905 | 
1858... 202,293,875(actual)42,046 277 - : 
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own hands. 


the asking. : hy 
But, Mr. Chairman, propositions of retrench- 
ment to be made hereafter do not meet the ex- 


iwencies of the case. We are appropriating for 


If, at any time, you shall need the | 
help of this side the House, you can have it for | 


the next fiscal year; and any retrenchment, to be | 


of service, must be impressed upon the figures 
of the present tables. The first step in that direc- 
tion is yet to be taken. The Administration de- 
mands $74,000,000, and this House has given 
«70,000,000. Who does noi know that what has 
poen taken off here will be put on again in the Sen- 
ate, with additions, and that the bills lose nothing 


in their passage between the two Houses, or in | 


conference committees? Has not that been our 
uniform experience? It is in vain, however, that 
these facts and figures are thrust into the face of 
gentlemen. 
tariff for more revenue and such incidental pro- 
tection as is consistent with that end, we are de- 
nounced as ** beggars and robbers.”’ 


When it is proposed to revise the | 


All duties | 


upon imports, it is said, are taxes and burdens— | 


bounties paid to the few producers from the pock- 


etsofthe many consumers. Weare kindly warned | 


that even such meager protection as is now af- 
forded, is shortly to come to an end. 
is as distant, in my judgment, as the time this 


Government can be administered without money, | 


or the people will consentto directtaxation. Why, 
noone at this day, in this country, asks for a mo- 
nopoly for domestic productions, or prohibition of 
foreign importations, nor fora tariff for protection, 
except that incidental protection which arises 
by discrimination upon a revenue measure. 

It is conceded on all hands that the first great 


That day | 


object in the levying of duties should be to pro- | 
vide revenue for the wants of the Government. | 


The preamble of the first law on the subject, en- 
acted in 1789, declares the just objects of all tar- 
ifs, and in their proper order, ‘* supporting the 
Government, discharging the debts of the United 
States, and encouraging and protecting manufac- 
tures.”’ There never was a tariff bill enacted by 
Congress, which yielded the required revenue, 
which was not a revenue measure. A revenue 


| experience of the Treasury. 


The Tariff—Mr. Kunkel. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


of the Government have become the security of 


our industrial interests, and that they will at last 
find stable protection in the necessities of its ad- 
ministration. Now, if it be correct, that, in order 
to raise the necessary revenue, Government is 
compelled to yield incidental protection, there is 
an end of the controversy until it be proposed to 
provide the means in some other way. Lam fully 
aware that the conclusion arrived at, and the rea- 
soning leading to it, will be denied and repudiated 


until, at least, it shall be further confirmed by the | 


1 shall wait with 


confidence the issues of that day, when the Gov- | 


ernment shall need the home producer as much 
as he may need the Government. 


But, it may be said that the necessity of pro- | 


tection does not establish its justice. That is 
granted, with this limitation, however, that if no 


it 
} 


substitute less liable to objection can be devised, | 


it becomes, like government itself, a necessary 
evil. I frankly confess, Mr. Chairman, that if I 
considered duties upon imports as bounties paid 
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ated capital and cheap labor of Great Britain, with 
such want of steady and reliable protection as 
made capital shrink from its fluctuations. And 
yet, notwithstanding these great disadvantages, 
it has grown to be a vast interest, and reatly 
cheapened the cost of its product. What it most 
wants, however, is stable, as well as fair and gen- 
erous protection. Give it that for the fourth of 
forty years, and you place it above the want of 
governmental assistance, and send it abroad the 
rival and master of all the markets of the world. 
The revival of the tariff of 1842, for ten years, 
would make Pennsylvania the greatest iron man- 
ufacturing nation upon the globe, as the voice of 
the Almighty, in her iron-mountains, her coal- 
basins, and the stalwart frames and resistless en- 
ergies of her sons, proclaim she should be. 

Mr. Chairman, with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the South, ‘* taxes and burdens”’ are 
synonymous with duties upon imports. That un- 


|| complaining section of the Confederacy groans at 


Ly the thousand consumers to the single producer, | 


and that the duty did not in the end reduce the | 


} 


pont I would not be the advocate of protection. | 


hold the object as well as the result of all pro- 
tection to be to stimulate production, and thereby 


diminish price; and whenever, and in respect of || 


whatever product, upon fair trial, it fails of that | 


end,it should be withdrawn. 
this Government to put bounties into the pockets 


Itis no purpose of | 


of the comparatively few producers; and that is | 


not within the design of a just system of protec- 
tion. Government is instituted and sustained to 


serve the general welfare, and the masses must | 


always be the objects of its regard. 


The pur- | 


poses of protection are development and produc- | 


tion. 
mainly upon articles for the manufacture of which 


‘| nature has conferred upon us special advantages, 


' and production will inevitably, in the long run, 


| diminish price. 


That is the experience of the 
world—of all time and all places. There are a 


| thousand articles which would serve as illustra- 


tariff, in the free-trade sense of the term, would | 


yield no revenue at all. Every competent reve- 
nue tariff must also be protective. It becomes a 
revenue measure simply because it is protective. 


The ability of the people to purchase imports, | 


arising from the protection afforded to their indus- 
try, creates revenues to the Government. The 


arrangement in given schedules, but on the means 
of the country to import and pay for whatever 
they may want from abroad. 
lower rates of the act of 1857, we imported only 
$202,293,878 last year, against $294,160,838, un- 


der the higher rates of the act of 1846, the pre- | 
W hat avails the importation, if there | 
be no sales; or what cheapness, if no means of | 


vious year. 


payment? The best protective tariffs this country 


Thus, on the | 


tions of this position, but 1 cannot stop to con- 


sider them in detail. 


It was competition at home, arising from pro- 


To compass these results, it must operate | 


| either in the abundance of the raw material, or | 
the aptitude of the labor; and their development | 


| 


| tection, that brought down the price of coarse | 


cotton from thirty-six cents a yard to one sixth 


| them in Calcutta, China, and South America, in the 
productiveness of a revenue system does not de- || 
pend upon a low rate of duties, or any arbitrary | 


|| articles, 


face of the Manchester goods. So with cut nails, 
every variety of cutlery, and a thousand other 


|| colleague [Mr. Monreomery] to the gentleman 


Ree 


has ever had were its best revenue measures, || 


simply because the fair remuneration of labor en- 
larged the power of consumption. 


Our experience abundantly attests that it is not | 
areduction of duties that secures importations, | 
but the consuming capacity of the people which | 
constitutes the difference in this regard between | 


one tariff and another, or between the operation 
of the same tariff at different periods. Hence, 
nothing is more certain than that a tariff adequate 
to $60,000,000 of revenue must be also a reason- 


ably protective tariff. No purely revenue meas- | 


ure which doesnot also foster the industry of the 


people will ever’ yield enough for the most eco- || 


nomical Administration. Our expenses are never 


likely to be reduced to a point where they could | 


be met by revenues realized on the Secretary’s 


principle, of taxing, in preference to others, those | 


articles which we do not produce, or produce in 


the least proportion, without casting the weight | 


of the burden upon the necessaries of life. The 


from Virginia, [Mr. Mixison,] to name a single 


article which had not been reduced in price under | 
the operation of protective duties; to which he | 


replied ‘* not by protection, but by machinery, 
lakpr-saving machines, and increased skill.’’ But 
let me ask whence,.come these? It was protec- 


| tion which led to development and production; 


Ihe challenge was thrown out by my || 


these to rivalry and competition, which were the | 


stimulants to the inventive brain and skillful 
hand to increase production and cheapen price. 
Monopoly would keep on in the beaten track for- 
ever. It is the strong necessity of competition 


which sharpens the intellect. While itis true, that |, 


demand and supply are the law of price, and mo- 
nopoly is oppression, it will also hold, that in- 
creased production and competition, resulting 
from the encouragement of industry, will di- 
minish ost. 

But we are referred to our iron interest, and Mr. 
Toomss says, in the Senate, ‘* you have had forty 
years to make this iron, and we will not tax our- 
selves longer for your support.’’ But what sort 
of protection has the iron interest had, during 
these forty years? Sixteen regular tariff laws 
have been enacted since the foundation of the 


| Government, under which the duties upon iron 


* 


free-trade genius of the country could not devise 


such a measure. 
gether, and lean upon each other; and Govern- 
ment, as long as it obtains its support by duties 
levied upon imports, must reach its revenues 
through the protection it accords. 


Protection and revenue go to- | 


| | 


have been changed, alternating frequently between 
high and ruinously low points. ‘The country was 
new, and had to be opened up, roads and canals 
built, to bring materials to the forge, or furnace, 


or mill, and carry the products away; the open | 
ing regions of the West were constantly inviting 


capital from the business, or preventing its going 
there; but, above all these drawbacks, it was con- 


' 


It seems clear to me, therefore, that the needs || stantly sustaining the competition of the associ- | 





the most distant prospect of a revision of the tariff, 
as a fresh imposition of grievances. It is imag- 
ined the planting States pay the greatest propor- 
tion of the duties without any resulting advant- 
ages or exemption in other respects. That is quite 
a mistake; for it can be clearly shown, } 
reasonably reliable data, thatfar the larger pro- 
portion of the duties upon foreign importations 
are paid by the North, and that the planting States 
pay less, and are therefore contributing less to 
the support of the Government than any other 
section. That the North sustains the larger por- 
tion of the ** burden,’’ may be pretty surely in- 
ferred from her larger population, their greater 
and more diversified wants, and higher consum- 
ing ability. But, to meet this complaint, let me 
call attention to a statement which presents the 
subject as fairly as can be done, found in Secre- 
tary Guthrie’s financial report for the fiscal year 
1854-55, at page 100. The Secretary’s statement 
shows the consumption per capita of the paying 
imports by each State in the Union estimated by, 
or based upon, its productions. The statistical 


|| data being those of the year 1850—the census and 


the Treasury reports of that year being the vouch- 
ers for their accuracy. The principle of the Sec- 
| retary’s statement is the assumption that, the ca- 
pacity of each State respectively to purchase and 
consume foreign imports, is measured by its abil- 


|| ity to pay for such imports out of the current pro- 
of that sum, and enabled our manufacturer to sell | 


ducts of its own industry; that the consumption 
is exactly in such proportion per capita; and it 
| assumes, further, that the accumulations and ex- 
| penditures of all sections of the Union are, for the 
purposes of this inquiry, alike. The sources of 
| error in the allotments of the imports, by this 
| statement, are, therefore, to be looked for in the 
differences that exist in the application of the re- 
turns or products, as they are made by the people 
of the several States. Let us look, therefore, first, 
at the facts and figures of these allotments of the 
foreign imports among the several States, and 
| afterwards draw such conclusions as they afford 
| touching the question of the ‘* burden ”’ of our 
| system of import duties upon the respective in- 
| dustrial interests of the country. Confining our- 
| selves to the older States, whose industrial policy 
| may be regarded as about equally well settled, we 
find the following results. ‘The planting States 
stand thus in the table: 





} 

j 

Per cent. Per capita. 

| Alabama consumes, of foreign imports. ..12 4 83 

| Georgia..... Cem onbade te dvntic chinadbeineso Re 4 52 

LOUiSIONA* .... 0c ceeece cece eres seenee 4 62 

| Milssissi ppl. co ccce cccecccecee sees atieaele 4 % 

Bouth Carolina.......cecscesesees cece eel® 419 
23 32 

Average consumption per capita...... cons pecs 


Of the total product of these States, agricultu- 
| ral and manufacturing, the manufactures in 1850 

were, respectively: Alabama, twelve per cent.; 
| Georgia, sixteen per cent.; Mississippi, ten per 
, cent.; South Carolina, eighteen per cent. All 
under twenty per cent. of total product, consist- 
| ing of manufactures. 





* Louisiana shows fifty-five per cent.; but this exaggera- 
tion is due to the fact that her sugar is all stated as manu- 
factured. Louisianian manufactures proper do not exceed 
| those of Alabama. 
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The agricultural States show the following re- 
sults: 


Percent. Per capita. 
Milinois consumes, of foreign imports... .26 $6 55 
Tndian? ....seeee Poeeee seer sccce coveeeGO 5 09 
Kentucky..... & S50 ws 00 Seed Hote 2006 Reus 30 5 97 
ONIO.... cess PPTTTITE TTI TTT Te 43 5 56 
Missouri....... gmehewae cvs oecaddosiens -40 6 48 
29 65 

Average consumption per capita... +++ +..+++85 93 


The percentage of manufacturing products of 
these States to their total products is, respective- 
ly: Hlinois, twenty-six per cent.; Indiana, thirty 
per cent. ; Kentucky, thirty per cent.; Ohio, forty- 
three per cent.; Missouri, forty per cent. All 
above twenty, and below fifty per cent. 

Mixed agricultural and manufacturing States: 


Per cent, Per capita. 

New Jersey consumes, of foreign imports .67 $8 89 
Oe er oP eer 67 8 47 
PennsylVamim ...... cccscceses sesess cers 674 7 3 
Maryland....-..0+ G0 00sensey cence sees 664 6 17 
DeleWOre...0.sserescvvccese Devdevcsevced 60 6 27 
37 11 

Average consumption per capita.........05+ + $7 43 








The percentage 4f manufacturing products of 
these States to their total products respectively, 
ws: New Jersey, sixty-seven per cent.; New York, 
sixty-seven per cent.; Pennsylvania, sixty-seven 
and a half per cent.; Maryland, sixty-six and a 
half per cent.; Delaware, sixty per cent. All 
above fifty, and under seventy-five per cent. 

The manufacturing States: 

Percent. Per capita. 


Connecticut consumes, of foreign products.78 §ll 48 
Massachusetts. ...... 2.000. ener nverseas 91 12 26 
PES she va-5550 60 putes ebb cbne cave 913 12 11 
35 85 

Average consumption per capila........ scoe ll 95 


The percentage of manufacturing products 


above their total industrial products is, respect- || 


ively: Connecticut, seventy-eight per cent.; Mas- | 
sachusetts, ninety-one per cent.; Rhode Island, 
ninety-one anda half percent. Allabove seventy- 
five per cent. 

It results, from these details, that these four 
classes of States consume the imports and pay the 
customs upon them, in the following average pro- 
portion: 


The planting States consume, per capita...........84 66 
Te GONG c wGAd Woed'n cobs ddbcdoences véescsnee wee 
The mixed agricultural and manufacturing......... . 748 
"The manufacturing......... oweees ces coveicecs coces JE BS | 


The manufacturing States, therefore, consume 
of foreign imports per capita, more than two and 
a half umes as much as the planting; twice as 
much as the agricultural; more than one anda 
half times as much as the mixed agricultural and 
manufacturing; and the mixed agricultural and 
manufacturing, ae twice as much as the plant- 
ing States, and nearly fifty per cent. more than 
the agricultural States. 
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less than their proportionate share of the duties 


upon imports—why this warfare upon interests 
so vital to us? 


It is diversified industrial pursuit in the same | 


State which develops its greatness, enriches its 
people, and makes them independent. That na- 
tion which, by its natural advantages of territo- 


rial possession and eapacity of population, can | 
most diversify its departments of labor, most || 
surely possesses the means of power and great- || 


ness, |tis just in this regard that nature has been 
bountiful to us as she has been te no other peo- 
ple on the globe. What an-extent of territory, 
climate, production! Whata generous and kindly 
soil! What majestic rivers, lakes, harbors, and 


far-stretching lines of sea-coast! What incaleu- || 
lable powers of agriculture, manufacture, me- || 


chanic arts, and commerce, coast-wise and inter- 
State ! 
and capable people ! 
amighty empire been lavished upon us, in what- 
ever direcon we turn! How has the Almighty 


thrown up before us a highway to a destiny, the | 
| contemplation of which dazzles and bewilders, 


and bade us walk in it! It is a wise statesman- 
ship which draws its first lesson of political econ- 
omy from the allotments of Providence. The 
natural place for the manufacturer is just where 
the raw material and food are found. It is just 
there, other things being equal, that the manu- 
factured article can be produced cheapest. How 
blind that policy, then, which sends the rude ma- 
terial from the cotton-field, the back of the sheep, 
or the bowels of the earth, abroad, to be manu- 
factured, and with them, the fruits of the earth, 
to feed the foreign manufacturer, instead of plac- 
ing the manufacturer and agriculturist side by 
side, feeding and clothing each other! All ex- 


| perience proves that the nation which depends for | 


its manufactured products upon the workshops 


| of another, must forever remain tributary and de- 
| pendent. 


It is not our misfortune to want the 


| means of independence; but to abdicate them 


| in hand, that protection is an ** obsolete and ex- | 


seems to be our folly. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we learn that the protec- 
tionists in this House are far behind the progress 
of the age, and that their statistics and arguments 
are very silly things; for the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Mixtsoy] tells us, with McCullough 
ploded idea.’’ Citing an English authority nat- 
urally leads us to England. Does she champion 
free trade now thatshe has centralized upon her- 
self the markets of the world? Inquire the secret 
of her colossal power? What has given her a 
voice among the nations which shall echo back 
from the abyss of time? What has enabled her, 
in the few past years, with a national debt of 


| $4,000 000,000, to carry on her Crimean war, cost- 
/ ing hundreds of millions, and engage in another 


These statements show || 


that Mr. Clay spoke within the limits of his data || 


when he said in the memorable contest of the | 
year 1832, that the planting States consumed less 
than one half of their fair prorata proportion of 
the foreign imports, and contributed that much 
less than their due share to the revenues of the 
country. The average consumption of foreign | 
imports per capita, in 1850, was 7.02 per cent. The | 
planting States fell 2.36 below that average. The 
staple States should also recollect, that they being | 
the chief exporters of domestic productions to 
foreign countries, are by the Constitution ex- 
empted from all duties, excises, and taxes upon 
their preducts, and have in the great difference of | 
the amount of their exports over those of the | 
manufacturing States, ample compensation for all 
they/ontribute to the Treasury. These state- | 
ments further show that the communities which 
ask for the encouragement of their industry by | 
cru duties, are the very people who are to | 
ar their weight. They are given only as ap- | 
proximations, and not as entirely accurate. If 
there be errorin them, however, itis certainly not || 
against the planting States. If then, it be neces- | 
sary to the easiest and least onerous way of rais-— 
ing revenue; if its result in the long run be to | 





cheapen production; and if the complainants bear || 


_war in the East which requires in that distant 


region the presence of more than one hundwed 
thousand of her troops? Prominent among the 
sources of her power, and next to the capabilities 
of her people, is her adoption of the protective 
system and availing herself of the great laws of 
trade. In vain for her did Adam Smith announce 
the doctrine of free trade. Her far-seeing and 
sagacious statesmen scouted it. By her prohib- 


ebrated navigation act, and her suppression of 
the attempts at manufacture of her colonies, has 
England become the workshop and marke. of the 
world. Look at her policy towards this country 
during its colonial period. Pitkin, in his statis- 


tics, says, as early as 1699, Parliament declared | 
** that no wool, yarn, or woolen manufactures of | 


their American plantations should be shipped 
there, or even laden, in order to be transported 
from thence to any place whatsoever.’’ In 1790, 
the House of Commons also declared ** that the 
erecting manufactories in the colonies tended to 
lessen their dependence upon Great Britain.”’ 

In 1750, Parliament prohibited the erection or 
continuance of any mill or other engine for slitting 


or rolling iron, or any plating forge to work with 


a tilt hammer, or any furnace for making steel in 


the colonies, under the penalty of £200; and every 
such mill, engine, forge, or furnace, was declared 
a common nuisance, and the colonial Governors, 
on the information of two witnesses on oath, were 
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What an enterprising, bold, self-reliant, | 
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thirty days, or to forfeit the sum of £500. And 
has this not always been her policy towards hey 
colonial dependencies, and the spirit of her inter. 
course with all the world. Is it now, when, | 
_a long course of the most restrictive characte, 
| England has centralized upon herself the markets 
of the world, and her exports of manufactured 
goods touch $600,000,000, that she preaches frep 
_ trade to the nations? When protection and pro. 
_ hibition, by their enormous profits, have swollen 
and cheapened her capital, trained her labor, de. 
veloped her resources, and thus given her that 
| majestic start which seems to distance competi. 
tion, she invites, by her specious advocacy of free 
trade, the rest of the world to dependence upon 
her. Run your finger over the map of Europe, 
and, wherever it rests upon a great nation, you 
have one which has protected itsindustry. France, 


1 

{| 

| Belgium, Northern Germany, Sweden, and Rus- 
How have the elements of || 


sia, protect themselves against the centralizin 
|| power of Manchester and British free trade; a 
| are they not the strong Powers? But turn to 
| Prussia, whose more recent adoption of protective 
| policy is just developing its results. The year 
1816 found her prostrate and exhausted, by the 
desolating effects of the battles between France 
and the rest of Europe. Shortly after that time, 
she commenced the policy of protection, to which 
she adheres to thisday. In 1828 the Zoll-Verein 
was inaugurated, and its operations commenced 
with the year 1832; and what since then has been 
the progress of Prussia? In 1849 she was not 
only able to supply her own markets, but to com- 
pete with France and England in the fine linen, 
woolen, cotton, and silk fabrics, and velvets, In 
the year 1852 the manufactories of Prussia fur- 
| nished 99,837,000 ellen of woolen cloth, valued at 
|| 123,000,000 thalers. In ]805, the consumption of 
cloth was, per head of the population, three fourths 
| ellen; in 1842, it was one and one fifth; in 1852, 
_three and one half ellen. The following table 


| 


| shows the progress of the woolen industry in 





| Prussia: 

| Number of hands and Number of 
mechanical looms. workmen, 
asksad has sins simbionexes). ee 20,000 
i assess oanepaabhsons 64500 34.234 47,066 
HH BR Saws wet diseieesccss) ER 51,513 


} The Paris Journal des Economistes, on the min- 
| ing industry of Prussia, states that her coal mines, 
| which produced, in 1834, only 7,000,000 tons of 
‘| brown and other coal, yielded, in 1854, no less 
|| than 46,500,000 tons; that the total value of her 
|| mining products—coal, iron, lead, copper, &c.— 
which was about 11,000,000 francs in 1824, 
|} amounted to 159,268,220 francs in 1854. The 
‘number of mines, smelting-works, founderies, 
| and rolling-mills, was 3,971; the value of their 
|| produce, 301,345,661 francs; the number of work- 
‘| men employed in them was 144,896, and includ- 
ing their families, 437,396. That is, nearly twenty- 
/one per cent. of the entire population of the 
| kingdom was subsisted by this jndustry. This, 
the Journal declares, ‘‘ means nothing less than 
| that Prussia has actually surpassed all other 
| 


countries of Europe, with the single exception of 
England.”’ 


Behold the results of the protective 


|| policy in the short period of twenty-five years! 


In that time, the population of the kingdom in- 


itory and heavily discriminating duties, her cel- | creased from 10,922,000 to 16,000,000; and the 





production of grains and potatoes kept pace with 
| the increase of population. Does the growth of 
such a magnificent industrial interest, under the 
protective system, in the last quarter of a century, 
show an abandonment of it by the civilized world? 
Surely McCullough must have been in the interest 
of British manufacturers. At the Court of Berlin, 
as American Minister, is a distinguished states- 
man of this country, formerly Governor of Indi- 


| ana, and, before he went abroad, thoroughly im- 


bued with the free-trade prejudices of his party, 
upon whom the progress of Prussia seems to have 
made a convincing impression; for, in a letter to 
|| agentleman in this country, under date of Decem- 
|, ber 11, 1858, he says: ; 
“It should be the policy of our States to make more 
home and to buy less abroad. We should diversify our 
pursuits, and make it our aim not only to raise cotton and 
wool as raw material, but to manufacture it at home, in- 
stead of sending it abroad, to buy it back again at a highe 
price than it would cost to manufacture it ourselves. It is 
|| obvious that in Indiana, where coal is plentiful, where pro- 
|| visions are cheap, and where railroads afford rapid and con- 











ordered to cause the same to be abated within |, venient means uf communication with other States, it would 
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be far more profitable to bay or raise the raw material, and 
ayavert Le ourselves into manufactured goods, than to send 
pot) material and provisions to an Eastern water power or 
an Baglish coat field. ‘The same principle would apply to 
pyery state in the Union. In itustration of the working of 
rhe opposite policy, take any six of our Northwestern States, 


wich have expended nearly as much capital in railroads 
within the last Giteen years as Great Britain has invested in 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton goods, and com 


pare the relative results. See what her labor and her ma- 
eyinery have enabled her to accomplish with the raw mia- 
ronal Which we have supplied her looms with! Her vast 
.ominercial revenues have enabled her to earry on her con- 
quests, to extend her empire, besides adding millions to her 
internal wealth. Well may she exelaim, * Cofton is King.’ 

« Why should we forever linger in the rear of such enter 
prise ! ‘We should discard the erroneous but too prevalent 
onion that selling the raw material abroad, in any form, 
wil} acerne to the substantial advancemant of one section 
of our country over another. ©urcommon interests can- 
not be divided. The farmer, whose lands produce corn and 
wheat, whose flocks supply the wool market; the planter, 
whose fields whiten with the cotton harvest; the merchant 
and the mechanic, and the daily laborer, are all alike inter- 
ested in the home manufacture of cotton and wool, to say 
nothing of other branches of industry. From mutual pros- 
perity we reap mutual benefit. The burden of insurance, 
storage, (reightage on grain, cotton, or wool, on their way to 
market, does not fall exclusively upon the several producers 
ofeach. The burdens, as well as the profits, are shared by 
allintheend; and eachis, therefore, interested in the pros- 
perity of the other; and all are interested in the home man- 
uiacture of the raw material which our country produces, 
not alone for home consumption, but for sale abroad. It 
will be an auspicious day for the West, aud especially for 
Iuiana, When we shall send the results of our labor abroad, 
iy amore condensed form than at present, and apply our 
immense wealth of coal, avd other mineral resources, to the 
purposes OF home manufacture and bome consumption in 
other ways.’? 


Let me tell the gentleman from Virginia that 
the day is not remote when the industrial inter- 
ests of this country shall find a most potent aux- 
iliary in the great western producing States. Why 
is it that our great West, with its untold wealth 
of soil and production, is yet comparatively poor ? 
Among other mere immediate causes, one great 
reason, undoubtedly, is the remoteness of the mar- 
kets for its agricultural products. And, although 
the railways which their enterprise has built puts 
them in easy and cheap communication with the 
sea-board, yet they are often compelled to seek 
the uncertain and unreliable markets of Europe 
tocompete with the pauper labor of the grain- 
growing regions of the Baltic and Danube. And, 
then, itisalways the least profitable of the farmer’s 
crops which will bear distant voyages in search 
of amarket. ‘The difference between the value 
and profitof a farm in the far West, and one 
adjacent to a large city, illustrates the difference 
between a market at hand for all possible agricul- 
tural products, and a foreign one with an ocean 
intervening. At no distant period, when the 
numbers of the West shall swell to the popu- 
lousness of the older States, and its products 
diminish still further in value by increased pro- 
duction, the necessity will be upon her of diver- 


sifying her industry; and then great manufactur-* 


ing ciies—other Manchesters and Birminghams, 
Sheffields and Glasgows—with their swarming 
thousands, shall spring up along her great lakes, 
and in the country of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries to consume her products on the spot 
where they grow. 

1 had intended to say something on the issue 
between the President and his Secretary, as to 
specific and ad valorem duties, but lam sure I can 
add nothing to the argument on the subject al- 
ready made by the President, and upon this floor. 
The assessment and collection of revenue by spe- 
cific duties or ad valorems, upon a valuation fixed 
in the law, which is, in effect, a specific duty, 1! 
must be conceded, would best secure an honest 
and faithful execution of the revenue laws, and 
counteract the enormous frauds by which the for- 
eign importer now robs the country. Specific 
duties would, therefore, be best for the Treasury, 
and save the Governmen: from an apparent eom- 
plicity with the system which degrades and de- 
stroys public morality. They are also for the ben- 
efit of the manufacturer, by securing to him the 
protection which the law intends, through the 
substitution for the present sliding-scale—which 
Increases protection when he least needs it, and 
diminishes it when he most requires it—a specific 
sum, being the average price of the article for a 
series of years. 

But, while these advantages are conceded, it is 


to the consumer, by obliging him, in times of gen- |, ore in this country may be set down at 1,000,000 
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eral depression, and when he is least able to bear 
it, to pay the highest rates. If this were true, 
whatever its advantages to the Government and 
manufacturer, it would be a serious objection; for 
protection, in the details of assessment and collec- 
tion of duties, as well as in its principle, | hold, 
works to the advantage of all three. But itis not 
true; for, in the first place, the average ad valorem 
duty of five years past, taken as the standard of 
the specific, may reasonably be inferred to be the 
average of five years to come, in the absence of 
any extraordinary disturbing cause; and, in the 
second place, the specific duties, securing to the 
manufacturer, against the frauds of the foreign im- 
porter, the reasonable protection Government may 
afford him, those revulsions which depress in- 
dustry and reduce price, by excessive importa- 
tions and foreign indebtedness, would nat so fre- 
quently occur, if atall. lron, among some others, 
is especially a fit article for specific duties, and 
principally because of us fluctuations in price. 
The price of rolled bar iron in 1845-46, at Glas- 
gow, reached £14, and in 1849 had fallen to a lit- 
tle over £5. In 1845, our importation was 30,000 


tons, and run up to 173,457 in 1849, an excess of 
| more than 100,000 tons over the highest importa- 


tion since 1823. In 1845, pig metal sold in the 
same place for £6, and in 1849 went down to £2, 
Our importations in 1845 were nearly 30,000 tons, 
while in 1849 they reached 105,632. Thus, under 
the ad valorems, in the space of about four years, 
the duties upon rolled bar iron fell, in amount, 
nearly sixty-six and two thirds per cent., and on 
pig metal quite that sum; and the American mar- 
ket was flooded with British iron. This dem- 
onstrates the injurious operation to both Govern- 
ment and the manufacturer by ad valorems. 

If it be sought to ascertain the reason of the 


| difference in cost between the foreign and a sim- 


ilar domestic article, it may be found in the rela- 
tive amount and price of capital and the rewards 
of labor. Capital and labor underlie the whole 
protective system. ‘The cost of capital in this 
country is much higher than in England. The 
rate of interest there is three per cent.; here, from 
eight to ten. On $1,000,000 capital, five per cent. 
difference of interest is $50,000 perannum. The 
English manufacturer starts with that advantage. 
But he has a greater in the abundance of capital. 
We are debtor to Europe $300,000,000, and re- 
quire large sums annually from her to carry on 
our internal improvements. English firms have 
carried on the iron business for three or four years 
together, ata loss of £100,000 per annum, in order 
to crush out their American competitors and con- 
trol the market. 

The foreign manufacturer has also an advant- 
age in the price of labor. This labor question is 
the great question of a tariff. I propose to speak 
of it, and the interest the laborers of this country 
have in protection. By laborers, | do not mean 
only operativesemployed in large manufacturing 
establishments; but the vast number of mechan- 
ics, artisans, and persons engaged in the lighter 
arts of handicraft, builders, machinists, and all 
labor of hand and head which spring from, and 
depend upon, manufacturing industry. This is 
a vastly larger numerical force than is ordinarily 
estimated, and may well receive the regards of 
Government. The value of any commodity is ac- 
cording to the labor bestowed upon it. The 
whole difference between the value of a ton of 
iron or a yard of woolen cloth, and the raw ma- 
terials in the bowels of the earth, or on the sheep’s 
back, is the product of the labor of man. Inlevy- 
ing the duties upon foreign manufactures the la- 
bor of the country is protected in the proportion 
that it enters into the value of the similar domes- 
tic article. Ascertain the ratio between capital 
and labor in the manufacture, and yo. have the 
proportion of benefit to each. This will range 
from the lowest point in the coarsest to the high- 
est in the finest fabrics. Take a ton of pig metal, 
sold now say for $20. The cost of its constitu- 

ents, the limestone, coal, and ore may be $2 50, 
leaving $17 50 for labor. The quarrying and 

hauling material, with the labor of the furnace 
| hands, constitute seven eighths of the whole. In 


|| a ton of pig metal worth $20, labor and capital are 
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tons annually, which, at $30 per ton average, 


gives $30,000,000, seven eizhihs or $26,250,000 of 


which is labor. 


In 1840, the value of our manu- 


factures was returned in the census of that year 


at $483,278,215, and in 1850 at $1,055,595,899. 


r 


his rate of increase makes our manufactures for 
1555, nearly $1,700,000,000, the seven eighths of 
which, $1,487,500,000, is labor. Now, if to.the 
manufacturing labor necessary to produce such 
result be added, the mechanical which clothes it, 
and the agricultural which feeds it, how great the 
sum total ? 

Wages in the United States are thirty percent. 
higher than in England; nearly twice and a half 
as high as in France and Belgium; four times as 
high as in Austria and the interior countries of 
Germany; and perhaps five times as high as in 
India, Spain, and part of Italy. This compari- 
son is upon the foreign rates of skilled mechanical 
labor; in the more ordinary kinds, including ag- 
ricultural, the disp rity 18 greatly increased, the 
foreign not rising above the cost of slave labor in 
the South. The rewards of labor in England are 
better than elsewhere in Europe; yet what a pic- 
ture of misery and wretchedness is presented by 


large classes of her working people—hudiled. te- 


gether in cellars and garrets, in defiance of com- 
fort, shame, and health; work-houses crowded; 
jails resorted to for shelter and maintenance; 
** women and children of tender age subjected to 
the severest and most constant toils; men har- 


nessed upon all fours like beasts in the subter- 


ranean passages of the mines; whole classes 
stunted in growth, and perishing before the mer- 
idian of life is reached; industrious, skillful, and 


temperate artisans only able, in prosperous times, 


| in trade. 


to obtain a scanty subsistence, and plunged into 
an abyss of misery by every recurring revulsion 
*? Itis not to be disputed that the extent 
and cheapness of land, the vast amount of work 


| to be done, secures to labor better rewards in this 
| country for its toil than any where else in the civ- 


ilized world, The whole question may be thus 


| stated: ‘*free trade and low wages, leveling Amer- 


ican laborers to the degradation of foreign pau- 


| pers, or protection and remunerative wages, pre- 
| serving his manhood and independence.”’ 


It is well for Government to reflect upon the 


| relation of the free laborers of the country to it- 


} 


i 
} 


| represented as seventeen and a half to two and a | 
contended that specific duties would be oppressive || half. The total of domestic iron produced from 


self. They are of the ** people’? bearing their 
quota of the sovereignty, can impressing their 
likeness upon its institutions. It is its interest, 
therefore, as well as its duty, to sustain and pat- 
ronize its industry against the leveling tendency 
of unrestricted trade, Not to swell the gains of a 
favored class; but for the American laborer—free 
and intelligent, honored and honorable, with mus- 


_cles and sinews of stalwart strength—bowing 


his broad back in the fields of husbandry; delving 
in the bowels of the earth; toiling along the high- 
ways; sweltering amid the fires and roar of the 
forge, the furnace, and the mill; with patient hand 
upon the Joom and spindle, in the whirl of ma- 
chinery and the stifling breath of the factory; and 
with curiously contriving brain ever evolving the 
creations which give man dominion over the 
forces of nature and multiply his comforts, I in- 


| voke the protecting care of this Government. Not 


for the devotees of mammon, but for the throng- 


_ing worshippers who bow themselves amid the 


} 


| 
| 


sounds of ** dulcet symphonies and voices sweet”’ 
in the great temple of industry. Not for capital, 
indeed, but for toil; not for money, but for men, 
In my judgment, no greater calamity could befall 
my country than the extreme conditions of great 
accumulations by the few, and the helpless, hope- 
less, poverty of the many. 
‘TU fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Self-reliant and self-poised, my own great com- 


| monwealth, seldom (would to God she ever had 


| 
j 


| Government, and then onl 


| 


| 
| 


oceasion) ventures her requests to the Federal 
to remind it of that 
faith plighted under which her great industrial 
interest sprang into existence, and is passing 
through its kam. It is her destiny to strive 
for the mastery in the production of a great na- 


|| tional interest with the gun Power upon the 
a 


globe. To that unequal contest she brings her 
boundless mineral treasures; the energy and en- 
terprise, the thrift and toil of her sons, and invok- 
ing your generous patronage, promises at no dis- 
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tant day to wrench from the hand of the ‘* mis- 
tress of the seas,’’ and lay atrophy at your feet, | 
the iron scepter of the world. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON.C.L. VALLANDIGHAM, 
OF OHIO, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
atate of the Union— 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: I would very much prefer to 
speak upon the tariff, when a bill relating to that | 
subject shall be under consideration; but it is evi- | 
dent that at this late day either no such measure 
will be brought in, or if brought in, then under 
such circumstances as will of necessity preclude | 
debate, I feel obliged, therefore, to speak to- 
night, and in Committee of the Whole. 

Five parties, Mr. Chairman, are interested in 
all that pertains to a tariff: the Government, the 
consumer, the shipper, including of course the 
importer, the producer of raw material, and the | 
manufacturer. The immediate interest of these | 


several classes, except shipper and consumer, || 


is diverse. It is the immediate interest of the | 
Government—and I begin with it because it is 
for its sake alone that the power to create tariffs 
is conferred—that the duties laid shall yield the | 
largest amount of revenue; of the consumer and 

shipper, that there should be no tariff at all; of 

the producer of raw material, that the highest 

rate of duty should be laid upon it; of the manu- | 
facturer, thatthe raw material should be free, and | 
the highest rate of duty laid upon the article man- | 
ufactured, which goes forth to the consumer. A 
similar division, having reference to the different 
sections of the Union, might no doubt also be | 
made; but I do not propose to consider the sub- 
ject directly, in that particular view, at this | 
time. 

In every tariff, the conflicting interests of these 
several classes, to which I have just referred, 
ought to be adjusted in accordance with the pro- 
portional importance of each. The wants of Gov- 


ernment are, indeed, to be restricted to the lowest || 


standard of rational economy; and no more rev- 
enue collected than is sufficient for these wants at | 
that standard; for it is not the business or right 
of this peculiar Federal Government of ours to | 
protect, for the sake of protecting, or to encour- 
age, for the sake of encouraging, any of the great 
interests, as they are called, of the country. To 
do that belongs to the reserved rights and powers 
of the States, Commerce, even, is not an excep- 
tion. Congress may ‘regulate’? commerce; but 


other interests not enumerated in the Constitu- 


science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. ”’ 
But even here, though a class—not, indeed, of 
the great industrial interests, as in political econ- 


omy they are called—is named, yet the right to || 


promote science and useful arts is expressly lim- 


ited to patents and copyrights. 
also ** dispose”’ of the public lands; but it must 
dispose of them in a constitutional way, and for | 
a constitutional purpose. 
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| friend to the act of 1857. 
Congress may | 


Nevertheless, it is the sacred duty of this Gov- || 


ernment, in the exercise of the high powers com- | 
mitted to it, to have the strictest care that none || 
of these great interests suffer detriment by its ac- 
tion; and accordingly, in laying a tariff, Congress 
is under the highest obligation, first, to limit the 

ate of revenue to the lowest amount con- 
sistent with the necessities of economical govern- 
ment; because it is the interest of shippers, and, 
above all, of constimers, who constitute the vast 
mass of the community, that there should be no 
tariff at all’ Second. To select as well the raw 
material, when produced in this country, as the 
manadfactured article, for taxation; because it is 
the interest of the producer, also, to have the 


highest rice for the thing produced. Third. To 
select 


e manufactured article; because other- 


| ufacturer yields six and gains thirty 


| don me, sir, if | do not believe it. 
to regulate, is not to foster it at the expense of | 
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wise the consumer of manufactures would escape 
his just proportion of the burdens of government; 
and in selecting the several articles, and fixing 
the rate, it is the duty of Congress to regard that 
fundamental principle of republican government: 
the greatest good to the greatest number; or, bet- 
ter yet, the least evil to the greatest number; and 


that other capital rule of just taxation everywhere | 


and in every form: the least burden upon those least 
able to bear tt. And if, sir, we would but divest 
ourselves, in laying duties, of the notion that they 


are anything else but taxes, that the object is tax- | 
ation, and all tariffs but tax-laws—if we would | 
call things by their right names, we should have | 


less controversy, and less evil, too, to the coun- 
try, because of false notions and false action upon 
this vexed question. 

Theoretically, indeed, it may be maintained that 
Congress ought, under the Constitution, to regard 


the revenue only in the selection and the rate im- | 


posed. But this is not now, never has been, and 
never will, in practice, be strictly observed. Why 
are not coffee and teataxed? Neither is produced 
in the United States. The consumption is great, 
and the demand and importation, of course, great 


/also. They would yield a handsome revenue. 


But they are not taxed because they are reckoned 
now among the necessaries of life, and the bur- 
den, therefore, would fall upon millions little able 
to bear it. Then, sir, there isa departure, there 
must be a departure, the people will have a de- 
parture in practice, from the strict theory of rev- 
enue alone. And such, too, is the usage among 
the several States in enacting tax laws. There 
is no ** protection”? there in taxation, and by no 
vote of mine shall there be ** protection”’ here, 
falsely so called, in the form of atariff. But every 
wiee legislator and economist consults the temper, 
the interests, and the necessities of the people 
whom be would tax. 

But it has been the natural, perhaps, certainly 
the common mistake of all, and the universal mis- 
take of the friends of what is called ** protection,’’ 


| that tariffs are to be laid peculiarly with reference 


to the interests, and for the benefit, of the manu- 


|| facturer; and, from the beginning of the Govern- 


ment to this day, the debates in Congress, and 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, throughout 
the country, have been filled with statistics and 
arguments founded upon this assumption. I am 
aware, sir, that it isargued, also, as it headect been 
argued by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 


Kunke x,] that whatever benefits the manufacturer || 
benefits the whole country; and that a ** home 


market’? is fraught with numberless blessings to 
the consumer. Well, sir, all this sounds very fine 
in theory; but, until it shall be established that 
fostering manufactures tends necessarily to the 
multiplication of the human species, or an in- 
crease in the capacity of the human stomach, par- 
Will he who 
manufactures iron or wool eat more than the man 


| who grows flax or raises sheep? Can the opera- 
tion. Congress may ‘* promote the progress of | 


tive of Lynn or Lowell digest better than the oper- 
ative of Leeds or Manchester? Will there bea 
greater demand for flour, beef, and pork, in New 
England and Pennsylvania alone, than in all the 
rest of the world and Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land together? 

But I return to the direct question. I am no 
It is peculiarly a man- 
ufacturer’s tariff, and a highly protective tariff, 
too: in my jadgment for them the most ** protec- 
tive’’ tariff ever enacted. It ‘* protects’? in two 
modes; for there are two modes of * protection.”’ 
It admits the raw material free, and it lays alsoa 
duty upon the manufactured article. Never was 
there sharper practice than in the passage of that 
act. Itis entitled **an act reducing the duty on 
imports;”? and it does reduce duties, and the re- 


duction is apparently great. Revenue it certainly 


has reduced. But mark you, sir; how does that 
reduction work ? Select the single article of wool. 


| Under the act of 1846, all wool paid thirty per 
_cent.,and manufactures of wool twenty-four per 


cent. But now wool, under twenty cents a pound, 


_is free; and manufactures of wool reduced from 


twenty-four to nineteen percent. Thus, the man- 
r cent. by 
the dexterous maneuver of the 3d of March, 1857. 
And thus, too, are the interests of wwicataen 
and especially of the agriculturist of the West, 
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sacrificed for the benefit of the manufacturing j 
terests of New England; and to-day, New Eno. 
land would have no change in the tariff, , 
I concede very readily, that in the aggregate of 
taxation, viewing it solely as a tax, the act of 
1857 is less onerous than any former tariff, and 
in two years, perhaps, and with a heavy impor. 
tation, it might yield a revenue sufficient for an 
economical Government. But as a tax, simply 
| it is not equal and just; and in modifying it when. 
| soever it shall be modified, | insist that it shall he 
made to conform throughout, to the just princi- 
ples of taxation, which | have laid down. Sir 
it is my good fortune to represent, in part, an 
|| agricultural State, and especially an agricultural 
|| district. We have two million and more of con- 
| sumers, and a vast multitude of producers, and 
|| if there must be, and I think that there ought ty 
|| be, at an early, but fit time, a revision of the 
tariff upon just principles of taxation, and for 
|| the purposes of revenue, after a reduction of ex- 
|| penditures to the lowest rational point, I demand 
|| that in adjusting it, you shall regard the interests 
|| of Ohio and the West. 
| Sir, I have said that Ohio is pomeeres agri- 
| 


ne 


cultural State. With two million and a half of 
| people, she has twenty-five million acres; twenty 
|| million occupied by or attached to farms; cleven 
|, million actually cultivated; four hundred thou- 
|| sand land owners; a greater number of farms, and 
|| more tillable surface, proportionally, than any 
| State inthe Union. The cost value of her land is 
| $600,000,000; her agricultural products are worth 
| $132,000,000, equal to the whole cetton crop of 
|| the South; and her entire taxable property is 
|| $900,000,000. She is the first wheat, the first 
| wool, and the first corn-growing State; the first 
| wine-producing, also; and, as my Cincinnati col- 
|| league will attest, the foremost in the production 
|| of swine. Her animal products, alone, equai 
|| $40,000,000, and the value of her butter, poultry, 
| and eggs, would, of itself, support half the State 
| governments of New Septet 
| And yet, Ohio is a part, and a small part only, 
| of the great Mississippi valley, that most won- 
'derful of all the portions of the globe, the very 
| Garden of Edenin the new creation, in the political 
apocalypse of the Bishop of Cloyne, * time’s 
noblest empire:’’ the seat, too, doubtless, of em- 
| re older than Thebes, prouder than Tyre, no- 
| bler than Nineveh, but whose memorials have 
| perished even beyond ruins or tradition; yet des- 
tined once again to become the seat of an empire 
to which you, ye proud men and wise men of the 
East, will yet come, bearing your frankincense 
and your tribute. 

But | rose, not, sir, to descant upon the open- 
ing glories of the West. I was speaking of my 
own State and of her agricultural greatness. Nor 
will L abate one jot or title from her manufactur- 
|| ing interest, for she is rich in all that constitutes 
ja State. And I beg Pennsylvania to remember 
that the area of her coal-fields but little exceeds 
the area of the coal-fields of Ohio; that Illinois 
and Virginia are both before her; and that, in 
the ovameanils and manufacture-of iron, Ohio, 
if not the second, is certainly the third State in 
the Union. Yet right here fot me add, that her 
hay crop alone equals the whole value of her 
manufactures of iron in all its forms. But, Mr. 
Chairman, the coal dealers, and the iron mongers 
_ of Ohio are not here besieging Congress for tariffs 
and bounties to protect them from ruin. They 
are content—l am sure they ought to be con- 
tent—with the four and twenty per cent. alread 
levied upon the consumer. They scorn, as I thin 
they ought to scorn, your favors, and will earn 
still, as they always have earned, their bread by 
the sweat of their brows. Nor do I believe that 
Pennsylvania has fallen from her high estate, her 
revolutionary greatness, when one of the most 
eminent of her sons repelled the bribes of George 
ILI., saying, with the true spirit and in the very 
language of a patriot, ‘* Sir, [ am not worth pur- 
chasing; but sach as I am, the King of England 
isnot rich enough to buy me.’’ I commend Penn- 
sylvania to her early virtue and her ancient inde- 
pendence. Let her go home and look to the sturdy 
and the manly industry of her sons, and not to 
the favors and largesses of Government for pro- 
tection and for riches. 

Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. I ask the 
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‘optieman whether the iron manufacturers of Ohio 
want a revision of the tariff? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. There is no one 
re asking it in their behalf. 

Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. That is not 
enswering my question. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM.. I do not know, 
nless they shall present themselves at our door. 
“Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. Who is 
here from Pennsylvania? 

“Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The gentleman 
himself is here, demanding it to-night. 

Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. So are you, | 
as a Representative from Ohio. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. ButIamnot here 
king for ** protection’’ upon iron, or any other 
article. Five-and-twenty are here pleading for 
Pennsylvania. Who from Ohio has demanded 
a higher tax upon Irons | 
Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. A number 
of your colleagues on this side of the House. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I haye not heard | 
it, or read it. | 

\ir. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. You heard | 
Mr. STANTON. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Ido not know that 
there is an iron furnace in his district; I am con- 
fident there are not so many as in mine; yet I 

ave not received a letter nora petition asking for 
: higher duty. lron is in more common use, 
and more a necessary of life than coffee and tea; 
aud is itnot quite enough that the consumers who | 
are the many, should pay twenty-four per cent. | 
or one fourth its value? Sir, whoever pays his 
blacksmith a bill of forty dollars, pays nearly ten 
lollars, or one fourth in duty, for the benefit of | 
the manufacturer. And right here, let me say to | 
ihe people of Pennsylvania, to whose ** sober sec- 
ond thought,’’ berne down now by depression of | 
trade everywhere, I look with just confidence, 
nd to her politicians, too, who are pressing this | 
guestion to the utmost, but whom that seif-same 
sober second thought will send back into obscu- 
rity, bringing again to public life the men who | 
shall be found true to princtple and to the Con- | 
stitution, but who may perish now before the | 
storm, that the import of coal into the United | 
States very little exceeds the export; that it al- | 
ready pays a duty of twenty-four per cent., or 
nearly one fourth of its value; and that every year 
the quantity drawn from her mines has steadily | 
increased; but especially, that the depression in 
her iron interest, at this moment, is not attribu- 
table to the reduction of duty (only six percent.) | 
upon that article by the act of 1857, since the im- | 
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Itis so in your** Commerce and Navigation,’’ 
and in your finance reports; and it was so regarded 
in the earlier tariffs. Linseed is linen semen—the 
seed of flax; and the result has been that every 
bushel of flaxseed is admitted duty free. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me to explain the difference ? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I understand the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; but he will pardon 
me. I have too long been accustomed to observe, 
if not to practice, agriculture, not to know that 
whatever nice distinctions may be drawn by deal- 
ers for their own benefit, there is no difference. 
And let me say to him, that the same happy 
blunder occurred in the act of 1846, linseed being 
rated at ten per cent., and flaxseed at twenty; but 
no * linseed ’? was ever imported at ten; the Gov- 
ernment taking good care to collect the twenty 
per cent. upon it, by whatever name called, vul- 
gar or classic. The Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
held to Shakspeare’s notions, about names and 
roses, and struck for the highest revenue. But, 
under the tariff of 1857, ‘* linseed, not embracing 
flaxseed,’’ being made duty free, the draughtsman 
of the act, marvelous to relate, quite forgot to pro- 


vide a separate schedule for flaxseed, which he, 


had so carefully distinguished from ‘* linseed.” 
There was no reciprocity here, sir; no ‘ flax- 
seed, but not embracing linseed.’’ And the re- 
sult has been that neither has paid a dollar of duty 
to the Government since. 

Mr. COMINS. Who was the draughtsman of 
the act?) Where did it come from? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I cannot say ofa 
certainty. 
England paternity—possibly from the firm of 
Stone, Lawrence & Co. 

3ut to resume. Here, then, is a heavy loss of 
revenue, and ati unjust discrimination also against 
an article in which the people of Ohio and of the 
Miami valley are, above all others, interested. 
The sum total of flaxseed, or linseed, raised in 
the United States in 1850, was 562,307 bushels. 
Of this, Ohio alone produced 188,000, or more 
than one third of the whole amount. After her, 
in the table, Kentucky stands next; and after her, 
New York and Virginia; but Ohio equals all 
three. The quantity has no doubt increased 
since, Ohio still retaining her preéminence. And 
Indiana now is also largely interested in the arti- 
cle. But the demand is much greater than the 
home supply, which is not great; because flax is 
an exhausting crop, and never will be extensively 
cultivated unless it commands a liberal price. Ac- 
cordingly, the importation of flaxseed during the 


portation last year of iron and its manufactures /¢ fiscal year ending in 1858, amounted to $3,243,174, 


of every kind, was $9,000,000 léss than in the 
year preceding, and $12,000,000 less than in 1854. 
Itis because the consumption of iron is dimin- 
ished, and therefore the demand less, amid the 
general depression of trade and business for the | 
last eighteen months, by reason, too, of which, 
all other interests, also, have suffered, that her | 
furnaces languish. But returning trade and re- | 
turning business will put themall again into blast, 
without the aid of tariffs and contributions levied 
upon her sister States. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I have pursued this line | 
of remark further than I intended. I rose not to 
discuss the tariff generally, but to select and 
speak upon two particular productsin which my | 
own State is especially interested, but which are | 
utterly sacrificed in the tariff of 1857, for the ben- | 
efit of the manufacturer and the dealer, and to) 
give notice that should a bill be brougut before | 
the House, I will, atthe proper time, propose the | 
necessary amendments—I refer to LINSEED and | 
WOOL, 
I do not know, sir, by whose fault it happened, | 
but so it is that a distinction is made in the act of | 
1857 between linseed and flaxseed. The language | 
of the schedule is * linseed, but not embracing | 
flaxseed, free.’? Now, sir, there is not a practi- 
cal agriculturist who does not know; there is not | 
a professor of theoretical, scientific agriculture, | 
who ought not to know; there is not, l venture 
to affirm, a member even of that assemblage of 
agricultural savans who convened in this city the | 
other day, under the auspices of the Commis- | 
sioner of Patents, who is ignorant, that linseed || 
and flaxseed are precisely one and the same thing. 
It is so in every lexicon and in every oyclopedia. 


a slight increase—$40,000—upon the imports of 
1857. Under the tariff of 1846, flaxseed was rated 
at twenty per cent.,and the duty in 1857 amounted 
to $600,764 80; and, had it remained at the same 
rate, it would have yielded a revenue last year of 
$648,000. 

Unmanufactured flax is in the same category. 
Under the tariff of 1842, it paid $20 aton; in 1846, 
fifteen per cent.; but, under the act of 1857, it is 
free 
ination against the producer in favor of the man- 
ufacturer,isa loss of revenue to the Government, 
amounting last year to more than $30,000. 

But I pass on tothe other and far more import- 
ant article of wool. Ihave said that Ohio is the 
heaviest wool-growing State. ‘The whole num- 


ber of sheep in the United States in 1850 was | 


21,723,220. Of this number, Ohio had 3,942,929, 
In 1854, the number had increased to 4,845,159. 
It has decreased since; but stillis 3,308,803. Now, 
it so happens that I represent the smallest wool 
interest of all the nineteen’ rural districts of the 
State; for, out of the 3,300,000 sheep, Montgom- 
ery, Butler, and Preble number but 26,201. The 
immediate interest of my constituents in wool, 
therefore, is comparatively small; but the inter- 
est of the State is great. 
year alittle exceeded 10,000,000 pounds, valued 
at 43,000,000. The whole clip in the United 
States, in 1850, was estimated at 65,169,660 
pounds, worth $20,000,000. It hardly equals 
that amount, or sum, now; almost certainly, it 
does not exceed it; so that Ohio probably yields 
more than one sixth of the entire quantity grown 
in the country. 

Now, sir, from 1816 to 1857, wool costing ten 
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l always suspected it to be of New | 


Here, again, besides the unjust discrim- | 


The wool clip of last || a sentence. 
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cents a pound and over, had always paid a duty; 
and, during the greater part of that time, all wool 
paid some duty, more or less, according to the 
scale of the tariff. Under the act of 1846 it was 
rated at thirty per cent., without reference to 
quality or cost. But, by the tariff of 1857, wool 
worth twenty cents a pound and under, at the port 
of exportation, isadmitted duty free. Now, sir, 
in 1857, wool was imported to the value of 
$2,125,744, and being all subject to a duty of 
thirty per cent., paid in revenue the sum of 
$637,723 20. In 1858, the first year of the present 
tariff, the importation of wool of the value oftwenty 
cents and under, rose to $3,843,320, upon which 
a duty would have been levied under the act of 
1846, of $1,152,996. In the same year, wool worth 
more than twenty cents, was imported to the val- 
ue of only $179,315; paying a duty at twenty-four 
per cent., of only $43,035 60. Thus the excess 
of free over dutiable wool in the first year of the 
act, was $3,664,005. Practically, therefore, all 
wool is free. And thus it is that the revenues of 
the Government are largely diminished; and, at 
the same time, the interests of the producing 
classes, and especially in Ohio, utterly disre- 
garded in the act of 1857. Sir, upon these two 
articles alone, the loss of revenue Jast year was 
$1,800,000. 

Mr. PURVIANCE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to say this? The bill to which he refers, as 
framed, in this House, did give the gentleman the 
protection which he demands. When it went to 
the Senate, it was there taken in charge by Mr. 
Hunter, and it was through the gentleman’s own 
friends in the Senate, that the protection which he 
claims was denied. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I am not claiming 
** protection’’atall. | demand only just and equal 
taxation. But the bill which first passed this 
House did admit wool worth fifteen cents, duty 
free; and more than that, if the value exceeded 
fifty cents, it was also free. It was this bill, and 
not that which finally became a law, which my 
colleague [Mr. Sranron] so vehemently assailed 
on the 20th, and again upon the 23d of February, 
two years ago yesterday, in a debate to which I 
listened as a spectator in the galleries of the old 
Hall. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I would sug- 
gest, however, to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Purviance,] that the predecessor (Mr. 
CampBe Lu] of the gentleman from Ohio was upon 
the committee of conference which agreed to that 
tariff bill in its present shape. 

Mr. VA LLANDIGHAM. Certainly my pre- 
decessor was on that committee of conference con- 
senting to the report, and, as chairman of the 
Cemmittee of Ways and Means, conducted it 
through the House, to which it was reported on 
the 2d of March, and passed, as so much other 
| mischievous legislation is passed in the last hours 
of a session, under the previous question, having 
been read only at the desk of the Clerk. 

Mr. COMINS. I wish to ask the gentleman 
if there is a pound of wool, grown in his State, 
which is not protected at the rate of twenty-four 
per cent.+r 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Perhaps not; and 
according to the theory of the gentleman and his 
friends, the influx of foreign wool will forever 
forbid the production of cheap wools in the State; 
and thus the small farmer, without capital enough 
to deal in sheep of the finer breeds, be driven 
from the market. But, upon the higher-priced 
wools, the effect of admitting the article, when 
worth twenty cents and under, duty free, is indi- 
reet rathey than direct. It is a premium for the 
| manufacture of coarse woolens, and therefore 

Mr. COVODE, Will the gentleman allow me 
| to correct him right here ? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. No,sir,! cannot. 
[ will yield to no one, friend or foe, in the midst of 
I interrupt no ove thus, and | will 

|| consent to no such interruption for any purpose. 
|| The dignity and decorum of this body, as an as- 
|| sembly of statesmen, are utterly degraded by 
|| these continual and persistent interruptions, cor- 
|| rupting all legitimate debate, and converting every 
|| speech into a maze or convolution of disjoimted 
| dialogues, and this Hall into a stage where each 





\ man plays many parts, but with none of the ge- - 


|| nius or the delicacy and refinement of the classic 
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drama. Our debates, sir, are becoming now but | tion in that party of the widest diversity of prin- 1] 


empty or angry wrangles, in Which assurance, 

petulance, bluff repartee, and mediocre smart- 

ness, assert supremacy over modesty, logic, learn- 

ing, elequence, and all the other qualities which 

become a statesman. { mean no disrespect to the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania, but he must par- | 
don me for declining to yield. 

‘To resume: | was about to say that the effect 
upon the costlier wools of admitting cheap wool 
duty free, was incidental rather than immediate, 
inasmuch as it directs capital to the manufacture | 
of the coarser woolens, upon which there is a 
greater profit, to the neglect of the finer cloths, 
thus diminishing the demand for the higher priced 
wool, and of course decreasing the price. 

fut this is not all; for while the interests of the 
producer are thus disregarded in the admission of 
flax, flaxseed, and wool, free, good care is had || toward Jerusalem, and I will not trouble him for 
that the several manufactures of these articles that. But when he attempts to fit other Repub- 
shall pay a sufficient duty; and accordingly flax- || licans to his bedstead, we shall very likely pro- 


ciples, opinions, and measures. 

Now, sir, if 1am to learn a lesson from this 
party, | think I may learn this lesson—that while 
[ would not tolerate any such latitude of opinion 
as would breed confusion in the Republican party, 


shall not compel men who agree in practice to 
quarrel about matters of faith. [ do not advocate 
that proseriptive policy which would drive away 
from me men whodo not agree with me about the 
importance or necessity or expediency of legislat- 
ing against slavery, or for freedom in the Terri- 
tories. While I will not denounce the gentleman 
from Maine for his favorite measures, | shall ex- 
pect the same toleration for my own. 


seed oil and oil cake are rated at fifteen, and man- | test against any such act, especially if it involves | 


ufactures of wool at nineteen per cent.; and thus 


the producer is permitted to purchase back his | maintain my right to think well of Wilmot-pro- | 
linens, oil, oil cake, and woolens, with the addi- | viso men, and to think well, if | choose, of those 
tion of fifteen and nineteen per cent. to the price | who are not Wilmot-proviso men. The Wilmot 
at which he might have purchased them had they || proviso is only a measure, not a principle. 
been placed in the free list, alongside of his free 
linseed, free flax, and free wool. 

| have now said what I intended to say upon 
this subject atthe present time; and conclude with 
the notice that, should any tariff bill be reported || they will not be made better, and that they can- 
at this session, I shall move,as a substitute, that | not be made worse. 
the tariff of 1846 be revived for two years from the 
lst day of July next, so that, meantime, a revision 
of the actof 1857 may be had, adhering to the prin- 
ciple of ad valorems, and also to all the other rules 
of equal and just taxation. 


the necessity of cutting us off at both ends. I 


dominate THE RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS, Who claim that 
itis not enough that a State shallexclude slavery 
from its limits, but that this act must proceed 
from mostexemplary and Christian motives. ‘The 
bi sini | State must exclude slavery because it is asin. It | 

FAIR PLAY. || might as well be a slave State as a free State, if it 


SPEECH OF HON. ELI THAYER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


ciples. These pinks of piety deprecate any ap- 
peal to national or personal interest; they depre- 


or pecuniary considerations, as an attempt to con- 
In rune House or Representatives, 


February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. THAYER said: 
Mr. Cuarmman: The gentleman from Maine, 


{[Mr. Wasneven,] in his speech the other day, 
recommended to the Republican party to ** note 


ment, and to soil, by earthly contact, the pure 
and spotless anti-slavery standard of the North. | 


rather see a State free for the worse reasons, than 
see it slave for the best reasons. 

Another class consists of the PREEMINENTLY 
CONSISTENT. 
guns at the enemy; and they intend to fire where 
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I would tolerate such liberality of sentiment as | 


He may | 
bow down in his chamber three times a day be- | 
fore the Wilmot proviso, with his windows open | 


y% eS fit | promontories. 
is not made free upon the purest Christian prin- || first principles. 


| It is an axiom in physics that one body must 
| 


cate any argument which is based upon economical || be either less, equal, or greater; and it is in ac- 


taminate the purity of exalted anti-slavery senti- | 





[February 24, 


— 


Ho. or Reps, 


’ — - — — a 


with these men. Of this class was Uzza in th, 
days of David, who thought that, because the oxen 
| stumbled, the ark of the Lord would surely fajj. 
| and he stretched out his trembling hand in sup. 

a of omnipotence. Smitten by the power which 
_ his doubts had insulted, faithless Uzza died upon 

the spot. Why he died, I ask no commentary to 

tell me. Why any such are left is not so clear 

Without faith, either in the power of God or the 
| destiny of man, they libel freedom and slander 
|| freemen. They have no joy in the present, ang 
| no hope for the future. They seem predestined 
| to disaster and defeat; and woe to the party or 

project in which they assume authority or exer. 
cise influence. To a man of this class the present 
life is one perpetual nightmare; and what the fy. 
|| ture will be, who can say? Can he be saved? 
Can a man be saved without faith, or hope, or 
works, with only repentance, and even that con- 
| sisting not in sorrow for his own sins, but for 
other people’s virtues? [Laughter.] Why, what 
if, by some chance, he were once in the Holy 
City? he would be no more saved than he was 
_ before. He never would sec the tree of life or the 


| river of life, never would have a harp in his hand 
} 


but a spy-glass, and skulking about the battle- 


ments, and peering off into illimitable space, 


Now, sir, there are some classes of men who |, {laughter,} if he should chance to see Dred Scott 
profess to belong to the Republican party,to whom - or the Supreme Court, even though they might 
I do not propose to address any remarks upon || be beyon 
this occasion, because I believe that, politically, | were coming to establish slavery on the golden 

|| pavements of New Jerusalem. 


the great gulf, he would think they 


{Laughter. } 
Now, sir, I do not address myself to these men. 


I shall first speak of a class which I will de- || They bear the same relation to the Republican 


| party that Cape Fear and Cape Lookout do to 
| this continent. They serve only to keep people 
| away from it. [Much laughter.] I address the 
| continent of the Republican party, and not these 
|| insignificant, though conspicuous, capes and 
And, in doing it, I shall refer to 


sustain to another one of three relations. It must 


| cordance with the law of growth that if one or- 
ganized body is less than another, and, by natu- 


| 


‘| ral and gradual accretions, shall at some time 


|| become greater, it must first become equal. Now, 


With this class } can never agree, for I would || sir, in politics it isalso an axiom that if one cause 


| is inferior to another in position or in importance, 
| itean never become superior except by first at- 
taining to a position of equality. Now, sir, free- 


Some years ago they pointed their |! dom and slavery are two causes in our politics, 
and it is claimed by gentlemen that the cause of 





the policy of the Democratic party, and to learn | they first aimed, whether the enemy be there or 
wilon deo theiropponents.’? Advisedbysuch not. (Laughter.) To-day you find them pour- 
high authority, and scorning no source of knowl- | ing their hot shot into the cold ashes of the ene- 
edge, however humble, I have, for a few days, | my’s extinct camp-fires. [Laughter.] And they 
made a study of the discipline and policy of the | say, ‘* is it any reason because the enemy has 
Democratic party, and what do | find? A wonder- | changed his position, because he is unstable and 
ful toleration of hostile and ener incensistent, that we should be wavering and in- 
and measures, prompted by adverse and contend- | consistent also?’’ (Laughter.] With this class 
ing interests. I believe that the plain of Shinar | 1 do not agree. I am for pointing our guns where 
never witnessed about the base of the tower of | the enemy now is—for pointing them where the 
Babel any such confusion of languages as we see | enemy stands at the instant when we apply the 
here of principles and measures in the Democratic | torch. _ f 
party. How do they stand upon the tariff? Some ‘There is another class, sir, composed of THE 
are for specific duties, some for ad valorem duties, | PoLiTicaL Cassanpras of the Republican party, 
and some for no duties at all. Llow concerning || who are always prophesying, in the middle of 
tiie Dred Seott decision, and the protection of sla- || one great disaster, that another still greater is | 
very in the Territories? Someare for the non-in- | about to come; who are continually saying that 
terveation of the Federal Government with sla- | slavery has always had its own way, and always 
very in the Territories, and some are for the direct || will have it; that slavery, under the Dred Scott 
establishment of slavery in the Territories by the || decision, will yet be established in Massachu- 
Federal power, as the Journal of this House will || setts and New Hampshire; that secret intrigues 
show by the notice which has been given of a bill || are going on for establishing it in Canada, as well 
to be introduced for the protection of slavery in || as for putting the White Mountain and Cape Cod 
the Territories; and as the debate in the Senate || under the lash. [Laughter.] I have an account 
yesterday will show; while others are in favor of || to settle with these men. I have met them, and 
making all such schemes of protection null and || found them a great impediment to the progress of 
void by the unfriendly legislation, or by the mas- || freedom in this country. In the contest for free 
terly inactivity of the settlers. And how about || men and free labor in Kansas, | affirm here that 
the acquisition of territory? Some are for ac- || they were a greater obstacle to our progress than 
— by fillibustering and the force of private || the border ruffians, the Cabinet and power of Pres- 
crusades; some by the more dignified method of || ident Pierce, or the bad traveling in the State of 
protectorates, military occupations, and military || Missouri—for they were filling the country with 
usurpation; some by purchase, and some by war. || the cry that Kansas was lost. With quivering 
And how is it about the slave trade? Some are || lips and moist eyes, they went about so that 
was lost. The effect was to send hu renaed 


for reviving it, and some are utterly hostile to its \ 
revival, And so in reference to the Pacific rail- || thousands of men, who would have joined our 
good colonists in Kansas, shivering away to the 


road, and every other measure of public policy. I 
cold regions of Minnesota. I have no sympathy 


I have said enough to show that there is a tolera- 


freedom is in an inferior position politically, (and 
*this I assert too,) and has been so for years. 
| The question, then, is, how it shall attain to 
an onload position, and, perhaps, hereafter to a 
superior position. It can only attain to that su- 
| perior position in the legislation of this Govern- 
ment, by first attaining to a position of equality. 
And it is this policy of striving for this position 
of equality that I have advocated for years; and 
| 1 am rejoiced that, at the present time, I am sus- 
| tained in this argument by very high authority. 
| I find that one of the distinguished Senators from 
the State of New York [Mr. Sewarp] made a 
| speech last November, in which he took this po- 
sition. Part of that speech was made in Roches- 
ter; the other part of it was made a few days later, 
in Rome. The speech, altogether, contains two 
main propositions. The first proposition is this: 
that the Democratic party ought to be put out of 
power. The second proposition is the method by 
which this can be accomplished. Under the first 
head, the speaker, not having much to prove, and 
therefore being free from the necessity of labori- 
ous concentration, (because a northern audience 
was willing to assent without argnment,) very 
naturally digressed from the strict line of logic, 
and discoursed freely upon acollateral philosoph- 
ical question. He entered into a harmless philo- 
sophical speculation about the comparative vital- 
ity of free labor and of slave labor; and I think 
he came to the conclusion that free labor has the 
greater vitality. This 1 consider a very harmless 
speculation; and had a similar one been indulged 
in, as it has often been, by a southern statesman, 
and a contrary conclusion arrived at, no northern 
man would have thought of taking exception to 
it. He might have concluded, as Mr. Fitzhugh 
has done in his Sociology, as southern orators 
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editors have often done in their papers, that slave 
jabor had the greater vitality, and would hereafter 
override free labor in the northern States. Well, 
gir, so much for the oe harmless speculation | 
which has been very much misrepresented. But 
the sum total of the Senator’s argument—the con- 
clusion, which was for immediate and practical 
use—was what may be considered a sound na- 
tional platform for the party opposed to the Ad- 
ministration. It is broad enough for all the ele- 
ments of the Opposition to combine upon, and to 
oceupy safely. Now, sir, what is that platform? | 
Whatare the words of wisdom which give prom- | 
. ' 
ise of victory? Here they are: 
«“ The work of to-day is to obtain securities for fair play | 
jn this great contest. Fair play wasall that was left to James | 
Buchanan and his administration to afford us. He prom- 
jsed us that miserable right—the remnant of all other valu- 
able rights. Even that promise was broken, and that right | 
pas been treacherously wrested from us the first year of the 
administration of James Buchanan. The President, with- 
out rebuke from Congress, and with the acquiesence of the 
Senate, successively removed Governor Walker and Gov- 
ernor Stanton, for yielding to the people of Kansas free, 
fair, and impartial elections. When the people of the State 
of Kansas by such election repudiated the slavery Lecomp- 
ton constitution, and avowed their unalterable determina- 
tion to remain a community of free men, the Congress of 
the United States remanded them to remain indefinitely a 
slaveholding Territory. Elections for slavery are held valid 
and Jawful; elections for freedom are deemed invalid, idle, | 
and futile. Have I not said truly, then, that our first con- | 
quest must be the recovery of fairness and equality between | 





freedom and slavery in the conduct of the Administration, || 
and of legislation at Washington ?”? || 

‘‘ Fairness and equality between freedom and || placed, practically as well as legally, beyond the reach of || 
slavery, in the conduct of the Administration and || Federal legislative encroachment. 
What, sir, | 
y the Federal Gov- | 
ernment, either for freedom or slavery in the Ter- | 


in the legislation at Washington !”’ 
is this, but non-intervention 


ritories? What is this but a national platform, 
upon which all the elements of opposition to the 
present Administration can fairly stand ? 


party, and a fair-play President, upon a fair-play 


platform; I am for fair play between section and | 


section, between State and State; for fair play for 
our foreign policy, and for fair play for our do- 
mestic policy; for fair play with England, France, 
and Spain; fair play with China and Africa; for 
the acquisition of Cuba, Central America, and 


Mexico, by fair play, and by that only. Here, | 


then, is the position which the Opposition can 
fairly assume, and the platform has the highest 


Repablicanauthority. Sensibleand practical men | 


will harmoniously indorse it, and be proud to 
stand upon it and defend it through the next na- 
tional campaign. 


In relation to slavery in the Territories, and the | 
connection of the Federal Government therewith, | 


there are three political positions, and only three. 


First, there is intervention for slavery; second, | 


there is intervention for freedom; and third, there 
is no intervention whatever. What is the pres- 


ent policy of the Democratic party in relation to | 
this question ? and what has been its past position? | 


I say that party has been, and it is now, in favor 
of intervention for slavery. I say that while that 
party has advocated popular sovereignty, and has 
elected one President by that advocacy, it has al- 
ways persistently voted against popular sover- 
eignty. It voted against it in the spring of 1854, 


upon Senator Chase’s amendment to the Kansas | 


bill, giving to the people of Kansas and Nebraska 
the right to choose their own officers. It was 
voted against when the Toombs bill was voted for 


by the Democratic party, imposing a constitution 
upon the people of Kansas without their appro- | 
bation. It was voted against by the Democratic 


party when they voted for the Lecompton bill, 
which sought to impose upon the people of Kansas 
a constitution, not only without their approbation, 
but in defiance of their solemn protest. It was 
again voted against in rejecting the Crittenden- 
Montgomery amendmen, which gave to the peo- 
ple of Kansas the opportunity of framing their 
own constitution; of choosing under what organic 
law they would live. 

But, sir, while the Democratic party excluded 
Congress from intervention with slavery in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, the 
ident from interfering by the use of his patronage 
and power. The intervention of despotic unity 
was preferred to the intervention of Congress for 
the establishment of slavery in Kansas; and, sir, 
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hee often done on the stump, and as southern | I think they had a tool at that time which was 


}} uses, 


|| ritories. 
|| that party now upon the popular-sovereignty || ery bill? Every man upon this side of the 


I sub- || 
scribe to that doctrine, and advocate a fair-play | 


did not exclude the Pres- | 
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|| But what really is the position of the Republican 
well adapted to the uses for which it was de- |) party upon this question? Can you show an in- 
| signed. It was supple, pliant, and fitted for many || stance in our history in which we have gone 
Hudibras had such an instrument—his | against honest segalan sovereignty in the Terri- 
| dagger. | tories? What act in this House, or in the Sen- 
| ** *Twould scrape trenchers or chip bread, || ate, will show that the Republican party has been 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were inst lar sovereignty? Duri h : 
To baita mouse-trap would not care ; — waren & uring the con 
*T would make shoes clean, and in the earth test in Kansas, all we asked was, that the people 
Set leeks and onions and so forth.” should be let alone, and that they should have 
So much for the past position of the Demo- |) the right to do as they pleased? We voted for 
| cratic oe relation to intervention in the Ter- || the Chase amendment in 1854. And how di we 
ow, what is its present position? Is || vote last session upon the A ee ne te 
ouse 
| platform? Did the debate in the Senate yesterday | sustained it. Are we not, then, the party not 
| show that? Are they not in favor of intervention, || only in favor, but also in possession of, popular 
| and that of the fiercest kind, against freedom and |, sovereignty? We have captured that gun before 
| for slavery in the Territories? And what does || the enemy had even used it; and now we propose 
| that notice mean upon your Journal of a bill to || to test its range and accuracy by some experi- 
| be introduced which shall provide for the protec- || ments on the Democratic party. 
| tion of slavery in the Territories? What mean || _ But, does any man say that he voted for the 
| those southern journals when they demand that || Crittenden-Montgomery bill in an emergency, 
| a Federal law shall be made by Congress for the || and that he sacrificed his principles in doing it? 
protection of slavery in the Territories? { refer, || | doubt whether this will be said. I did not sac- 
| first, to the Charleston (South Carolina) News, || rifice my principles by that vote; on the contrary, 
which says: || I voted in accordance with my principles. And, 
| 
| 
1} 


| Ifthe Constitution confers upon slavery the right to go || Sir, | have but a poor respect for principles that 
to the Territories, as, according to the Kansas- Nebraska bill |; will not do in an emergency; that will not do in 
and the Dred Scott decision, it does, then it also imposes || » storm. Such principles are not fit to keep in 
the duty of protecting that right; and this cannot be done |} fai } il } is th he | 
| without positive pro-slavery legislation, and a Federal slave |; 81" weather. ell, sir, that 1s the policy of the 
code for the Territories.”’ | Republican party; atleast, itis the practice of the 
Again: the Richmond Enquirer says: |, Republican party; and non-intervention is per- 
“The right of property in slaves in the States is now || fectly consistent, therefore, with its present prin- 
ciples. It is not only perfectly consistent for the 
party, but it is perfectly safe, as I will show you, 
| for the cause of freedom. 1 can refer you to the 
| history of Kansas. Kansas, without any pro- 


| the case is different. It is not sufficient that the decision 
| of the Supreme Court prevents Congress and all its dele- 
gates from the prohibition of slavery in a Territory. There 
must be positive legislative enactinent; a civil and crimi- || tection for freedom, has become a free State, or, 
| nal code for the protection of slave property in the Territo- \| at least, she is at this day prepared to be a free 
ries ought to be provided.” ie oe : ; fi 
 Readety taste followtiane Ga&henad trois State, and will never be anything else. In defi- 
In the same spirit is the fc 8 ance of the numerous obstacles in the way of ob- 
7 bl Sed Ppa when they frame taining. her seeodom, che hes bravely secured it. 
|| their State constitution, may adopt or exclude slavery; but In the immediate viemity of the Platte purchase, 
|| while they are a Territory, if they fail to protect property the most intensely pro-slavery portion of Mis- 
| invested in the person or industrial capacity of a negro, they |} souri; there, almost in the bosom of slave States; 
povnlz viaiose Sune Hae. nee oe acanthosis there, far removed from the States of the North, 
| s ? emselves B ats. e B 2s 3 . . . : 
1] jesved into this atepete ant, of no right, © Svotantion te | which furnish emigrants to the West; and with 
|| slave property in the Federal Territories ; and the Charles- all the force of the General Government against 
| ton News suggests it must constitute the issue of 1860.” freedom, and for slavery in the Territory; the 
|| We find such opinions becoming prevalent in || free-State heroes have triumphed; and, not only 
| the Democratic party, and it is demanded that || that, but they have put forth many times the 
| they shall be inde the test of party fealty. Then || power which was requisite to accomplish the 
| we must come to the conclusion that the Demo- | grand result. If it had not been for Executive 
|| eratic party is to-day against popular sovereignty: || Intervention, and for the cowardly predictions of 
\| that it is in favor of Federal intervention, of Ex- || faint-hearted anti-slavery men in the North, that 
| ecutive intervention, of legislative intervention, || Kansas would be lost, f think, sir, that the con- 
as well as judicial intervention, for slavery in the || test might have been ended before the year 1856. 
Territories of the Union. || But as it was, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
Well, sir, what is it proposed now to oppose || in her way, the contest began to grow insipid dur- 
to this pro-slavery intervention in the Territories? || ing that year, for want of opposition from the 
‘Is it said that we will oppose to it the Wilmot |, pro-slavery side, and I left it, as Atchison and 
proviso? I respect the sincerity of those who || Stringfellow had already done. Since that time, 
recommend this as a panacea for all the evils that || we know very well what has been the history of 
Kansas. It is now apparent that there are, at 
least, eight or nine free-State men in the Terri- 


threaten our Territories, but 1 cannot highly | 

esteem their intelligence if they believe it can be 
tory to one slave-State man. Whatever may have 
been intended, such, sir, has been the effect of 


applied. For how many years is it since any | 
party in Congress had the power to pass the Wil- 
i adopting this principle, which has compelled 
|| northern men to rely upon themselves, and act 


mot proviso in reference to the Territories? Quite | 
anumber. And how do the _—_ of this coun- pon thei 
try stand upon that question? In the last two || upon their own responsibility, in this matter of 
presidential contests they have repudiated that || making free States. ‘This is safer than to leave 
measure, and to-day we find the people against it, || this question to Congress and to law. I havea 
Congress against it, and we have it intimated to || thousand times more confidence in the people than 
us that the Supreme Court would declare it un- || | have in Congress on this subject. 
constitutional. Then, under these embarrass- || Now, Mr. Chairman, compare the resources of 
|| ments, shall we unavailingly strive to apply it || these two causes that contend for preéminence in 
| until all the territory of the United States sha!l || the Territories—free labor and slave labor. How 
do we find the wealth and numbers of the North 
| when contrasted with those of the South? 1 shall 


But in the Territories 


re in 
the power of combination? Why, we men of the 
North, called the northern hive, live in towns 
and villages. Even our agricultural districts are 
|| quite densely peopled. e have, in Massachu- 
very and no intervention at all. Then, sir, with- || setts, one hundred and thirty men to the square 
|| out hesitation, while’ deny no principle of the '| mile. If there isany difficulty abroad or at home— 
|| Republican party, I advocate the adoption of the \| if there is any need for immediate action or re- 

policy of no more Federal intervention with re- || mote action, it is easy for us to assemble, and 
spect to slavery in the Territories. consult, and determine what action is needed, and 





|| have been settled, and its destiny scaled forever, 
| cable and an antiquated issue, and sensible and || not dwell upon this point; for on a former occa- 
apply any such prohibition if they would, and | || these facts were. 
f, then,as | have shown, there can be no Fed- 


|| either as slave or free. ‘Then it is an impracti- 
'| practical men will now cease to urge it asa party || sion | opened that greatest book of martyrs—the 
| policy. Such men now see that they could not | census of the United States—and showed how 
|| hope they will not repudiate those who would not || But how do the North and South com 

apply it if they could. 

eral intervention for freedom in the Territories, 
'| we can only choose between intervention for sla- 
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what shall be most effective. And, sir, when it 
was necessary to put some colonies into Kansas, 
I found no difficalty in having meetings in these 
towns and villages at very short notice. Plans 
were formed for making colonies, and for taking 
possession of the country in dispute, and thus 
the result contemplated was accomplished. But 
how can any such concert of action exist in that 
part of our country where there is only eighty- 
nine one-hundredths of a man to a square mile! 
W hat chance of holding meetings, of kindling en- 
thusiasm, of taking counsel, and of laying plans 
for accomplishing grand results? None whatever. 

Then, sir, added to this ready combination, we 
also have great facilities of locomotion. Our peo- 
pie can migrate with but little difficulty. If there 
were a meeting to-night to put a colony into Kan- 


sas, all the arrangements might be perfected, and | 


complete preparation made for starting in two 
weeks. ‘The next day after the meeting you 
would see flaming hand-bills on the streets, headed 
** Ho, for Kansas!’’ ** Property for Sale !’’ Da- 
— of some ‘* familiar faces,’’ and per- 
yaps the old homestead, would be taken, and in 
two weeks the colony, on the lightning train, 
following a pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of 
fire by night, would be going on its way to their 
prairie homes. 

How can a southern planter hope to rival this 
speed and readiness of transition? After he has 
determined to emigrate, his plantation is to be 
sold, and the purchaser is to be hunted up, and 
much time is required. And after a purchaser is 
found, credit must be given of from one year to 
twenty years. But suppose all this accomplished, 
and the whole train of servants made ready for 
the journey: how like a funeral procession would 
they appear loitering along through the swampsof 
Alabama and Mississippi! No, sir, you cannot 
compete with us in thisgame of emigration. We 
evidently have the advantage of you every way. 
You have not power to make a contest in this 
matter interesting. 1 say this in no epirit of ma- 
lignant exultation. I am laying down facts, and 
1 wish southern men to understand their bearing 
and inevitable consequences. 

But, sir, the southern planter does not take his 
force of negroes to a disputed Territory. The 
case which | was just now supposing never really 
occurs in practice. It did not once occur during 
the contest for the ‘Territory of Kansas. 
never heard of a single slaveholder who took there | 
even as many as five negroes. 

The spirit of devotion and the spirit of Chris- | 
tianity sometimes prompt to great sacrifices, but 
Tam compelled to believe that the southern plant- 
ers are few in number who will hazard the loss 
of their slaves, even for the grand purpose of 
securing **scope and verge’’ to African Chris- | 
uanization. 

if, then, there is no motive of Christianity po- 
tent enough to influence slaveholders to move 
with their slaves to the Territories of the West, 
there certainly can be no other sufficientunduce- | 
ment, There can be no pecuniary inducement to | 
convey slaves where the very soil under their feet | 
will be in dispute, and where the slaves them- 
selves may be confiscated by an organic law ex- 
cluding slavery from the new State, or by the | 
statute law of the Territory, called “ unfriendly 
legislation.’”’ 

Again, sir: there is a converting power in these 
free-State colonies; and it is a wonderful power. 


of the inhabitants of Kansas, who went there from 
siave States, are to-day free-State men. They came 
in contact with these northern communities, they 
learned some facts of which they were not before 
cognizant, and they made up their minds that it 
was best for them and their children that Kansas | 
should be a free State. This converting influence | 
extended to the Governors of the Territory. | 
** Phe extinguishers themselves took fire,”? and | 
to this day they give a charmingly brilliant light. | 

Now, sir, in widition to these resources, con- | 
trast the causes themselves, which ave in conflict. | 
Contwast free labor with slave labor, What are | 
their histories and what their relative 
Free labor has covered the once sterile 
New England with orchards and gardens and | 
~orn-fields, 


It has filled our valleys with the | 


\| 


I have || 


| had they been sufficiently protected ? 


|| this protection. 
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try. The same creating power has builc thriving 
cities and towns upon our western waters, and 
clothed the prairies with fields of waving grain. 
Sealing the Rocky Mountains, the same majestic 
power has opened the golden gates of the Pacific, 
and has transformed the solitary wilderness, 
‘* Where rolled the Oregon, and heard no sound 
Save his own dashings,”’ 

into a prosperous State, destined to become the 
most important seat of commerce and manufac- 
tures on Our western coast. 

Here are some of the trophies of free labor. 
Others yet, and greater, will be secured in the fu- 
ture. Stronger than Briareus, and possessing 
more arms than the giant monster brought to de- 
fend the throne of Jupiter against assailing Ti- 
tans, free labor, sealded by law, relying solely 
on its own inherent evergy, willalways be found 
able to protect its own inheritance. 

But where are the triumphs of slave labor? I 
will not reply. I press this comparison no fur- 
ther. 

Now, sir, there is no chance of making another 
slave State from any ‘Territory belonging to this 
Confederacy. I state this as a fair and well- 
founded conclusion, that it may be considered by 
men from all portions of the country. I think 
that sensible men from the South already consider 
ita settled fact. What need, then, of quarreling 
about measures for securing what is already se- 
cure? Security is all we ask; and that we have. 
That is the grand result of a contest to which you 


invited us, and to which we reluctantly came. || 


We did not propose to you this very unequal 
game of emigration. It was a game which was 
proposed by the Democratic party; and the South 
enlisted in it, under the lead of that party. And 
what was the stake? You compelled the North 
to stake Kansas on that. game, while you volun- 
tarily offered to stake all the other a iilieden. 
For one, | was ready to accept that challenge. | 
was ready to enter upon that game upon such 
terms. Ididdoit. Idonotnowregretit. I donot 
want it otherwise than it is; for all that we have 
lost in achieving the victory that we have gained 


is more than ten thousand times repaid in that | 
disciplined army of freemen, who are determined | 


to see that all is right from Minnesota to the Gulf 
of Mexico. These are the facts; and ‘it is better 
for the whole country that such are the facts. 
There are two blunders that the South has made 
in following the lead of the Democratic party. 
The first is the blunder of the free-trade policy, 
which has compelled us to leave our native homes 
and make free States in the West. We could not 
be idle; and when you would not let us make 
clothin New England, we have gone about making 
States on the prairies. 


What, if the South and the Democratic party had 


allowed abundant protection to our manufacturing | 
By that protection our manufactures | 
in New England would have increased in nearly | 


industry ? 


the same ratio as the production of cotton in the 
southern States. That has been the fact essen- 
tially with the cotton manufactures of England. 
Why would it not have been so with our own, 
But ours 
have remained almost stationary for the want of 
We have therefore gone about 
making markets for our future products, and in 
that we have done well. If our manufacturing 


industry had been protected, as I suggested, New 
1 assert, on the best authority, that the majority || 





} 


England would to-da 


have had double her pres- 
ent population, and 


think that our free States 


would not have extended one whit beyond the | 
| Mississippi. 


1 doubt whether they would have 
gone beyond Indiana. The South could have 


|, taken possession of the great West by that policy; 


she would have become the agricultural power of 
the Union,emphatically. But now, free labor has 
already taken possession of much, and, as | have 
shown, will yettake possession of the remainder, 
of the public domain. The thing is inevitable, It 
mustcome. 1 donotstand here,as a New England 
man, to find fault with these resuits; whatever 
may be said about the motives which secured 


ower? || (hem, the results aregood. We have secured, for 
ills of | all fature time, the best market in the world; and 


New England will yet see brighter and better 
days than she has ever yet seen. 


What, now, would have | 
_ been the result, if an opposite policy had prevailed? | 


No portion af | 
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ufacture of cloths, or of boots and shoes: no Ror. 
tion can ever compete with her in ship buildine 
or in the carrying trade of the Atlantic coast, Sh. 
has now prepared for herself this extensive may. 
ket of free States, which is every day increasing 
|The difference between a free-State market anq » 
_slave-State market is almost beyond calculation. 
| It is a difference based both on the quantity ang 
the quality of the goods which we manufacturp 
as well as on the security for pay. Who, then’ 
can condemn us for having enlisted in this crusad, 
for freedom in Kansas with so much zeal, whey 
we understood that her freedom would inure 1) 
the benefit of New England industry hereafie; 
| forever ? 
| Some men may have had a more exalted motiys 
| —no doubt many had—no doubt there was much 
| of sentiment, and much of benevolence and Chris. 
tianity also, in these efforts; but if there had beey 
nothing but wise pecuniary forecast in them, even 
that would have been reason enough for our hon. 
est efforts to make free States. Here, then, we 
| see that the free-trade policy of the slave States 
' has effectually restricted slavery and extended 
freedom. 

The second grand political blunder of the South, 
under the lead of the Democratic party, was the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. When you 
rested on the pledges of implicd law, you wer 
sure of securing for slavery a large portion of the 
public domain; but when, under the delusive hope 
of acquiring Kansas, you invited the North to 
| contend with you in this game of emigration, you 
abandoned the last solitary hope of slavery exten- 
sion on this continent. This Kansas contest has 
created more working anti-slavery than all other 
causes in our history. To be sure, we had some 
|, dreaming sentimentalists before, who felt enough, 
but who expended their feeling in harmless 
speeches and resolutions. There were also some 
political anti-slavery men, who reiied on law, and 
nothing else, to restrict slavery and extend free- 
dom. But the repeal of that compromise gave 
us free-State settlers instead of free-State senti- 
ments. It made the people rely upon themselves 
| rather than on law and politicians. It has given 
us a race of workers instead of a race of wishers; 
and now, whatever may come hereafter, we shal! 
always remember that the surest defense of free- 
dom 1s a guard of freemen at the point of conflict. 
| The history of that conflict has shown us that the 
extension of freedom has no necessary connection 
| with the success of party politics; that the people, 
independent of political organizations, can make 
free States, even when the whole power of this 
Government is exercised against them. Who, 
\then, can, for a moment, doubt concerning the 
result, when the people shall have fair play, and 
non-intervention 1n the Territories by the Federal 
Government, instead of perpetual and persistent 
Federal intervention for slavery ? 

These two comprehensive blunders of the South, 
| under the Democratic party, the free-trade policy 
|and the emigration contest—induced by the re- 
peal of the Missouri compromise—-have secured, 
| beyond question, the freedom of every foot of the 
‘national domain. In commemoration of these 
| transcendent southern illusions, | think the Abo- 
litionists ought to erect one grand enduring mon- 
ument. 

How, then, can this policy of non-intervention 
in the Territories, which I have advocated, be 
embodied and made practical? There are two 
ways by which that may be accomplished. One 
way is, by allowing the people of the Territories 
to elect all their officers. I am utterly opposed 
to the organization of another Territory without 
such a provision in the organizing act. Another 
way is to allow no more territorial organization 
| whatever. Some men may consider this as un- 
| safe. I do not recommend it now asa policy. | 
| suggest it asa policy to be considered, whether it 
| might not be better hereafter, never in any way 
| to increase. our provincial dependencies. Such 
| dependencies do not become this Government. 
| They are entirely hostile to the genius of repub- 
| lican institutions. There is nothing in the origin 
|| of this nation which should aoe this pro- 
| vincial system for our Territories. I would feel 
| perfectly safe to allow our emigrants, with the 
ible and the common law, with the ax and the 








music of machinery and the hum of busy indus- |) the country caaever compete with her in the man- || plow, to go into the national domain and take care 
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ofthemselves. How would such a policy affect 


the Treasury of the United States? It would save || question be determined by the merits of the two 


| contesting systems, and let the mighty and ma- 


ys millions of dollars annually. Our pecple would 
then go forward in solid phalanx. They would 
be able to protect themselves. There would be || 
no deterioration in education or morals; for the 
settlers, living contiguous to each other, could 
support schools and churches. | We would then 
have no difficulty whatever, arising from Indian 
wars, and no difficulty arising from the numerous 
applications of territorial office seekers, 

Sir, we have history on our side in favor of that 
solicy. The people of Oregon governed them- 
selves for ten years before the Congress of the 
United States extended their protecting hand over 
the colony. ‘They had a perfect system of gov- 
ernment; a perfect system for the administration 
of justice. They had a symmetrical and well ap- 
nointed government, in all its branches. They 
established post offices and post roads. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the first Governor of that 
Territory, everything was progressing with as || 
much regularity and order and success as it could 
have been if it had been all planned by the powers 
in this city, and put in operation by their agents. 
But we have a present example. Dacotah is to- 
day without a territorial government, and yet we 
hear of no disturbances there. The people have 
established a government for themselves, and I 
much doubt whether it is in the power of Con- 
gress to improve it by establishing in its stead a 
non-resident jurisdiction. But, sir, there are 
earlier examples of the successful working of this 
policy than are furnished by either Oregon or 
Dacotah. I refer to the early colonies of Ply- 
mouth, Providence, and New Haven, whose his- 
tories are household words. 

Wherever you look you find that our people, 


to take care of themselves. Therefore, | suggest, 
as a policy to be considered, whether there shall 
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i} 


might be force in that argument. But now let the 


well-earned laurels of victory. 


| 

| 

| 

: 

whether they be few or many, are abundantly able | 
| 


hereafter be another Territory organized in the 
national domain; whether we have not had sec- 
tional quarrels enough, and difficulties enough 


about provincial dependencies, to induce us to 


create no more, and, as speedily as possible, to 
get rid of what we now have, 

Now, sir, I have advocated an open field fora 
feir conflict between these two opposing systems 
oflabor. If you, sir, claim that slave labor is a 
divine institution, I claim that free labor is a 
divine institution; and 1, for one, am willing that 
hereafter the two institutions shall honestly con- 
tend and grapple, and that the stronger shall pre- 
vail, and | will acknowledge that the one which 
shall prove the stronger in a fair contest is the 
more divine. 

Now, sir, in all that I have said upon this sub- 
ject, I have nowhere denied the power of Con- 
gress'to exclude slavery from the Territories. On 
the contrary, I believe the power is clearly estab- 
lished, not only by legal construction of the high- 
est authority, but also by the authority of our 
history and practice. Still, sir, | should deem 
the exercise of that power inexpedient at the pre- | 
sent time if it could be applied. Nothing should 
be attempted by law which can be accomplished 
without law. ‘The extension and security of free 
labor cannot be effected by law, but by work. It. 
would be a hazardous security for the North to 
rely on law to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 
when she can so much more safely rely upon her- 
self, But, sir, we have no power to prohibit it 
by law, and since we have not, I do not regret the 
fact; I say that I am willing that this conflict 
should go on, and that it should come to a decis- 
ion which is based upon the merits of the contend- 
ing systems, and upon nothing else. And the 
more cheerfully do I assent to this arrangement, 
because it will furnish a sound basis of legislation 
to ages yet to be. But if to-day on is ob- 
structed by law; if to-day slavery is crushed out 
by the legal enactments of this General Govern- 
ment, and not by the laws of the communities in | 
which it is practiced, then what objection could 
be urged when a future generation, here or else- | 
where, shall propose to establish slavery instead 
of free labor? Why, it would be said that slavery 
did not have a fair trial in the United’ States of | 
America; that it was crushed by the opposing | 
force of law; that it did not fall from its own in 
herent weakness and lack of vitality; and there | 


jestic power of free labor overthrow and destroy 
slave labor in a fair fight, as it surely will, then 
what will be the effect upon the future? Why, if 


any legislator shall then presume to suggest to 


this nation, or to any other, that slavery is better 
than freedom, and shall make an honest proposi- 
tion that it be established, the student of history 


i| will meet him, and, turning back to the records 


of this contest, will show him the evidence of the 


invincible power of freedom and of the inherent | 


imbecility of slavery. He will trace the majestic 
progress of free labor all the way across this con- 
tinent, from the granite hills of New England to 
the rocky ramparts of the Pacific. He will show 


that it was mightier than Presidents and princes, | 
| courts and counsellors, Cabinets and Congresses, | 
| while slavery, nurtured and caressed by the 
| whole power of this Confederacy, appeared but a 


dwarfed and impotent cripple in this contest with 
the heaven-born giant. Then, sir, ages hence, 
when the actors in these present scenes shall have 
been forgotten, should it be proposed again to 
establish slavery, in this, or any other land, the 
people will ponder upon the progress-and the 
grand result of this last great baitle between these 
hostile powers, and will proclaim with one voice 
that freedom, having fairly conquered, shall ever- 
more remain in possession of the field, and of the 
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and who live by plundering and murdering the 
people along the frontier of Texas, and in the 
nerthern States of Mexico. These Indians know 
nothing of the obligations and duties of civilize 
life, and live by war and pillage. And it is with 
these we have been at war since 1854; not by any 
fault of ours, but to protect ourselves agains’ 
their hostile incursions. And the official papers 
in House Document No. 27, of this session, 
which is now in the document boxes of members, 
consisting of the correspondence between the 
Governor of the State of Texas and the Secretary 
of War, and between the Governor and General 
Twiggs—the commanding general of the military 
department of Texas; and between General 
Twiggs and the Secretary of War; and between 
General Twiggs and the General-in-Chief, Gen 
eral Scott; and the report of Major R. S. Neigh- 
bours, the superintendent of Indian affairs there 
and his letters; and the official reports of Captain 

— 
show most of the facts connected with this Indian 
war. And I feel anxious that members may look 
to these documents, as far as their time will per- 
mit. From them, what I have said will be verified 
and it will be seen also from those official papers, 
that the Kickapoos, Camanches, Kiowas, and 
Wichetas, who have treaties of peace with the 
Government of the United States, and receive an 
nually their annuities, and their presents of arms, 


| &e., and who do not live in the territory of Texas, 


| 
} 
| 
} 


| 
| 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union— 


Mr. REAGAN said: 
Mr. Craixman: I do not propose to participate 
this evening in the very interesting discussion 


| which is going on in relation to the tariff; or to 
| follow the gentleman who has just taken his seat, | 


[Mr. Tuayer,} in the discussion of the relative 
merits of free and slave labor; but I will call the 


come down on our frontier for hostile purposes 
and use the very arms given them as presents 
by the Government to murder our citizens; and 
that they steal our horses, and take them north 
into the Indian territories, and into the States of 
Arkansas and Missouri, and sell them where 
they can find a market for them, 

I will mention another fact of importance in 
this connection. The climate on the borders of 
Texas and Mexico is mild and genial; and these 
roving bands of homeless, hestile savages can live 


|, there without houses, ané¢, if necessity require it 


attention of the committee, very briefly, to another || 
| question of great importance to the State | have 


the honor in part to represent. 
It may not be generally known to members of 


| this House, that a state of war has existed with 


the Lndians on the frontier of Texas from 1854 to 


| the present; and that during that time a very large 


amount of property has been -stolen from the 


pretty much without clothes, as many of them 
do. The pene is so good at all seasons of 
the year, that their horses rh in good order on 
the grass, and without other food; and game is 
generally sufficiently plenty to: keep them from 
suffering. And these facts, no doubt, have much 
to do with drawing the bad Indians of all tribes 
in reach of us down on our frontier in the fall, 


|| winter, and spring months, and account for much 


| 
| 


of our troubles with the Indians. 
In the fall of 1854, these hostile incursions haa 
become so frequent, and so many of our citizens 


| were killed, and so much of their property was 


frontier by the Indians, and a great many persons | 


have been killed by them. 


| known that during the last year two very bloody 
| battles have been fought on that frontier, two of 
, the mostimportant battles which have been fought | 





with the Indians of this Government for several 
years past. 

From remarks I have heard in the course of 
former discussions, I infer that gentlemen may 
be laboring uuder the impression that these wars 


And it may not be | 


stolen by the Indians, that General Persifer P. 
Smith, then in command of the military depart- 
ment of Texas, finding that the regular force or 
that frontier was insufficient for the protection of 


|| the lives and property of our people, called into 


the service, in the emergency, but without regu- 
lar authority to do so, six companies of volun- 


| teers, for three months’ service, This was in the 


have resulted from the bad conduct of the whites, | 


and not from the fault of the Indians. And it is 
my purpose to remove this impression, by the 


| presentation of such facts as may be in my pos- 
| session. A portion of the Indians, on the imme- | 


diate borders of the settlements of Texas, consist 
of small bands of friendly Indians, numbering, in 
the aggregate, some fourteen or fifteen hundred; 
who have for many years been at peace with the 
whites, and who live on what is known as the 


superintendent and Indian agents in that State. 


winter of 1854 and 1855. During the next win- 
‘ter, the winter of 1855-56, Governor Pease of 
Texas, on a similar émergency, called into the 
service one company of volunteers for three 
months’ service, and two companies for one 
month’s service, each. And subsequently, it was 
found necessary by Governor Pease and by Gov- 
_ernor Runnels, his successor, who is the present 
Governor, to call into the service companies of 


|| volunteers to serve for limited periods. This ad- 
| ditional force became necessary in consequence 


|| tion. 
|| from the fact that six of these companies were 


lower Brazos reserve, under the control of the || ordered out by General Smith, who was in com- 


friendiy-disposed Camanches are living on the | 


upper 
whites. ‘The Indians on these reserves are being 
instructed in the arts of peace and civilization; 
and are making considerable advances in a knowl- 
edge of nigeicale 

bands of Indians in the vicinity of our frontier, 
and on the upper Red river, about the Wicheta 
mountains, and on the Canadian and Arkansas 


not pursue agriculture, or any of the arts of peace; |) sum of $1 


razos reserve, and also at peace with the | 


'| tention of the Secretary 


| of the lack of Federal troops to give us protec- 
And this necessity is the more apparent 


i 


|| mand of that department, and from the letters 
And some three or four hundred of the more | 


and orders of General Twiggs, the present com- 
mandant there, who shows the want of a suffi- 
cient force to protect that frontier, while the 
| Governor of Texas is urging that fact on the at- 
of War, and both the 


| Secretary of War and the General-in-Chief rec- 


are. Then there are many roving || 


' 


ognize the fact that the force there was and is 


|| insufficient. 


The State of Texas became liable to pay these 


; | volunteer companies, and has paid them; for 
rivers, who have no permanent homes; who do || which purpose the Legislature appropriated the 


544 51, of which amount $148,998 75 
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has been paid out, leaving on band $35,545 75, 
eubject to be drawn, A the State asks Con- 
gress to reimburse this sum. 

As evidence of the necessity for the services of 
these volunteers, and for this expenditure by the 
State, I again call your attention to these oficial 
papers, and to the evidence they contain, of the 
vast amount of property stolen from our people 
by the Indians, and of the great number of men, 
women, and children who have beeu killed on 


our frontier, by them, in the last five years. I | 
might quote from this evidence, but it is before || Texas; and numerous and reliable statements of 
| private citizens, which are printed in the docu- 
|| ment now before us, and vouched for by persons | 
The necessity for addi- | 


ou, and I need not consume the time, 1 will, 
owever, read one paragraph from the report of 
Major Neighbours, the superintendent of Indians 
in an to Mr. Mix, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, dated January 17, 1858. 


follows: 


It is as 


| 
“To sum up, the whole investigation shows that there | 


have been stolen and driven off from our frontier since the 
let of November about six hundred head of horses, and that 
seven persens have been killed or captured by the Indians 
in the same time, namely: one Mr. Davis, two Messrs. 
Krenfro, two Messrs. Jolinson, and a man, one Mr. John- 
#0n’s negro, and one Mr. Johuson’s son, taken captive. The 
amount of property destroyed and driven off is estimated by 
our. citizens at, at least, $60,000, without taking into consid- 
eration the liwes that have been sacrificed.’”’-—House Dac. 
No. 27, puge 10. 

And this is what came to the knowledge of the 
Commissioner of Indians Affairs, from the Ist of 
November 1557, to the 17th of January 18538, 
two and a half months. 

1 have said that two very important battles 
were fought with these Indians during last year. 
On the 12th of May last, Captain John S. Ford, 
with acommand consisting of one bundred and 
two volunteers, including officers and privates, 
and a detachment of one hundred and thirteen 
friendly Indians, under the command of Captain 
Ross, gave battle to over three hundred Indians, 
in which there were seventy-six of the Indians 
killed, and two of Captain Ford’s command 
killed, and three wounded. And in this battle he 
captured over three hundred head of horses. 

n this campaign Captain Ford demonstrated 
the practicability of pursuing the Indians across 
the plains, to their haunts beyond Red river, and 
chastising them in their own country, and thus 


striking that terror among them which they have | 


so often produced among our frontier people. 
The pay for this service is a part of that which 


the bill now in the Committee of the Whole pro- | 


poses to repay to the State of Texas. 

General Twiggs determined to continue this 
folicy of pursuing the Indians to their hiding 
places, ge visiting the calamities of war on 
them at their homes and among their families, as 
the only means of putting a stop to their murder- 
ing and pillaging of our citizens, which they have 
been doing for some years past, not on account of 
insults or aggressions offered by our people, but 
as a sortof business occupation; for the sake of 
plunder and booty, and as a means of support, 
instead of coming in, as they are invited to do, 
and setiling on the reserves, where they could be 
at peace with the whites, and receive the care and 
protection and parual support of the Goverament, 
as extended under our present ludian policy; and 
where they could be learning something of habits 
of industry, and of the arts of peace and civiliza- 
on. 

In view of the continuation of Indian depreda- 
tions during last summer and fall, General Twiggs 
ordered. Major Van Dorn, with three companies 
of regular cavalry troops, into the Ladian country. 
These were accompanied by a number of friendly 
Indians, under Mr. Ward and Mr. Ross. And 
on the Ist of last October, Major Van Dorn, with | 


this cavalry and Indian force, gave battle to a || 


force of from three to five hundred Indians. In 
this battle, the commander, Major Van Dorn, and | 
eleven other officersand men were wounded, and | 


three men killed on our side. Fifty-six warriors |) 
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money to pay for these services, which we now 
ask Congress to reimburse to the State. 
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The necessity for calling these volunteers into | 


the service is shown by the action of Generals 
Smith and Twiggs, at different periods, command- 
ers of the department of Texas. It is shown by 
the action of two Governors of the State of Texas, 
and by the action, on several occasions, of the 
Legislature of that State, It is shown ‘by the 
ones testimony of other officers of the Army, 
an 


high in official station. 
|| Gonal protection there was recognized by the gen- 
| eral-in-chief, General Scott, and by the Secretary 
|| of War. And the Secretary of War, in a letter 


chairman of the Military Committee in the Sen- 
ale, says: 


1 beg leave to suggest to the committee, most respect- 


fully, the propnety of appropriating money at once to pay 
| off all the just claims which the State of Texas may have 
against the United States, on account of services rendered 
| by volunteers.” 
! 
! 


And it is also shown by the report of the Mil- 
itary Committee of this House, recommending 


the passage of the bill, now in the Committee of | 
the Whole, to refund to the State of Texas the | 


/ moneys advanced for the payraent of these vol- 
unteers. 
subject to your examination, The amount Con- 
gress is called on to repay is $184,000. And the 
items are shown in the tabular statement, on page 
44 of the House document to which I have been 

| referring. 

| [have no complaint against the War Depart- 
ment about this matter; for the Secretary of War, 
the General-in-Chief, and the generals command- 
ing the department of Texas, have shown every 
disposition to give protection to our frontiers, as 
far as the means placed at their disposal would 
enable them to do so, consistently with their ob- 


ligations to other portions of the country. And I | 


was much gratified when, at the last session, Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing the raising of a 
regiment of mounted volunteers in Texas, for the 
protection of our frontier. For this would have 
given peace and security to life and property on 
our frontier, if the patriotic design of Congress in 
enacting that law had been carried out. I was 
equally gratified when, during the last session, 
the bill passed this House appropriating the 
money to bring this regiment into service. And 


l could but turn with sadness and sorrow to be- | 


hold the suffering condition of our frontier set- 
tlers, when, upon the suggestion of the President, 
pointedly made in two special messages to the 
last Congress, the Senate refused to pass the 
House bill making the necessary appropriations 
to bring this regiment into the field. It would 
seem that some fatal spell has come over that 
State. I would hope it has not been brought 
about by the inefficiency of her Representatives; 
| and d shall regret to be forced to the conclusion 
that it results either from a willful and perverse 
| negleet by Congress of our rights, and of their 
duty towards us, or from the baser consideration 
that Texas has but two humble members on this 
| floor, who need not be consulted in any general 
| scheme for the dispensation of patronage for po- 


| from the fact that she has but four votes in the 
| that fact, it becomes a matter of but little eonse- 
quence whether their favorable consideration be 
| propitiated here or not, when other States, with 


|, more votes here and in the electoral college, have 


| still a use for more money and Government pat- 
ronage. i 
kt may be unjust to suppose that such consid- 


were killed—the number of wounded not known; | erationscan have any influence here, and I would 
and over three hundred animals were captured, not be understood as imputing such motives of 
and about one hundred and twenty lodges were | action; but I am afraid that, im the hurry of busi- 


burned. I mention these thi 
extent and character of this ladian war, about 
which so little seems to be known here, and which 

hag made & necessary for the commanding gen- 

eral of the Texas department, and for the Gov- | 
ernor of, Texas, to call these volunteers into the 
serviee,and for the Legislature to appropriate the 





8 inorder that the | ness, and in the necessary and n 


exertion 
of members to secure the interests of their imme- 
diate constituents, such influences are sometimes 
felt.in our action here. If this be not so, how 
should I aceount te the people of my State for the 


refusal of Congress to provide for the defense of 


our frontier, when murder and pillage by hostile 


by the superintendent of Indian affairs of | 


of the 11th of last month, to General Davis, the | 


These evidences are all before you, and | 
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savages are spreading terror and dismay all along 
the line of our frontier for six or eight bundred 
miles in extent? How shall I account to thei fo, 
the fact that, with a Gulf coast of eight hundred 
miles or more, we have not a single fort to pro- 
tect our towns and commerce and shipping? How 
shall I account for the fact that, in all this lone 
line of coast, we have no custom-houses, suc}, Po 
are built in other States similarly situated? How 
shall I account for the fact that we have not been 
able to get any appropriation for the improve. 
ment of any of our harbors, while like improve. 
ments have been appropriated for in other States 

having no greater necessities than ours for such 
improvements? How shall I account for the fact 
that our efforts to secure the necessary appropri. 
ations for the building of court-houses and Post 
offices have been wholly disregarded, notwith- 
standing the Federal courts are held at four places 
in the State, while this day we have voted in this 
Liouse to reappropriate two or three million dol- 
lars for the building of court-houses and post 
offices in other States, and in many places where 
they are less necessary than in Texas? And how 
shall | account to them for the fact that it was 
regarded by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and also by this House, a few days ago, as out 
of order and improper to insert in the general 
military appropriation bill a provision making an 
appropriation to reimburse Texas for money paid 


| out by her forthe defense of our frontier, whena 








/as this one in Texas, 
| things? 
‘such treatment as this? 


motion was made for that purpose by my col- 
league, [Mr. Bryan,]} and to provide the means 


, for calling the mounted regiment of volunteers for 


Texas into the service, on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srepmens;]} while in 
the same bill (the military appropriation bill) it 
was deemed in order and right, by the Committee 
of Wavsand Means, to report in favor of an ap- 
propriation of $75,000 for the survey of the north- 
ern lakes, where all is peace and prosperity, but 
where there happens to be a large number of mem- 
bers interested? What shall I say to them to 
satisfy them of the justice of such legislation as 
this? and to induce them to believe they receive 
from the Federal Government that protection and 
justice which is due to their allegiance and to 
their fidelity to the Constitution and the Union? 
And again, sir, what shall I say to them in re- 
lation to the action now being had by Congress 
in relation to the Indian appropriation bill? At 
the last session of Congress a new reserve was 
provided for between the Pecos and the Rio 
Grande, and an appropriation was made to putit 
into operation; and provision was made for the 
appointment and payment of an agent for that 


' reservation; while at this session you refuse in 


the Senate, and I understand the conference com- 
mittee on that bill sustain that refusal, to allow 
the appropriation of this year to be applied to 
that reserve, though no repeal of the law estab- 


lishing that reserve is proposed; while in the same 


bill you propose to increase the Indian reserves 
in California, where they are not so much needed 
Why, sir, are all these 
What have we done in Texas to merit 
Whether a reference to 


_ these things by me be justifiable, all things con- 


sidered, others may judge. 


I would be the last 


to complain if L supposed she had been fairly 
dealt by; and I do so now, more in the hope of 


_ Session, 
_ electoral college for President, and because, from || 


_ securing the just action of Congress on some of 
litical effect or for securing public plunder, or | 


these subjects, during the short remainder of the 
an for the purpose of reproaching Con- 
gress for a disregard of our rights. 
The bill to reimburse Texas for the money paid 
out for the defense of our frontier, is now in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It is my intention, if | can 
succeed in getting the floor for that purpose, to 


| move a suspension of the rules, and tu report the 


bill back to the House, and ask for its passage. 
And I have detained the committee for the pur- 


pose of laying the facts in relation to it before 
them, that they may act advisedly when the mo- 
tion shall be made; as it is not probable I should 
be permitted to discuss the merits of the bill on 
uch a motion, if I shall be permitted to ask this 
favor of the House. And I trust your action may 
be such as to satisfy the Reoplt of Texas that it 
is not the purpose of the Federal Government to 
refuse protection to our frontier settlers, and re- 


quire the State to provide forits own defense, and 
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The Tariff—Mr. Bliss. 
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aan refuse to repay it for doing what humanity || from cloth, or iron, or whatever we choose. In || if honestly laid, are fluctuating—lowest when 
required it to do, in saving the ea deciding from what to raise it, we should look to || prices are lowest, and highest when scarce and 
of our people, when this Government had failed || the incidental benefit or injury to the community || the price is high; chus taxing our necessities, 





to do so. that will arise from any particular assessment. | offering a bounty to extcavagance, and leaving 
The only constitutional restriction is that the as- || the home producer ever uncertain as to the ex- 
THE TARIFF. aeeees eee be uniform throughout the United || tent of his foreign ee. sh Government 

tates—that we tax a yard of cloth the same in | aids the foreign ucer to the country b 
SPEE CH OF HON. P. BLISS, Maine and Louisiana, a pound of tea the same in || falling dea os falls; and, again, gives an eax. 
OF OHIO, Ohio and Georgia. | ural stimulus to home production by inereasing 


In THE House or Representatives, 


February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. BLISS said? 

Mr. Cuatrman: I voted the other day for the 
suspension of the rules to enable the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Paitutps] to introduce 
his tariff bill. I did not hence consider myself 
bound to vote for the bill, but was only in favor 
of some change; of again bringing the matter be- 
fore Congress that we might remedy some of the 
wrongs of the tariff of 1857. As I understood the 
details of that bill, from its reading in the House, 
Jcould not approve them all. It discriminated 
too highly in favor of some articles, and would 
raise too large a revenue. But as a Represent- || 
ative of a purely agricultural district, one that 
from the intelligent industry of its inhabitants 
and the bounty of its soil will necessarily prosper 
without regard to tariffs, | am willing to be lib- 
eral towards the forge and the loom, and willing 
to yield them such incidental protection as the 
ConstitutiOn, public economy, and justice to all, 
will permit. 

_ I shall say nothing of free trade. Its policy has || 
had able and eminent champions; it was ably dé- || 
fended in a report made last session by the gen- 
tieman from South Carolina, now before me, [Mr. 

Joyce,] andthe argumentsare not without weight. 

jut it Is Not now a practical question. Whenever 
any party, or considerable number of men, shall 
seriously propose free trade and direct taxation 
as a practical measure, I will then consider it; but 
1 do not now propose to deal in abstractions. 

Differing, then, as I do, from either extreme | 
upon this question, I ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to a skeleton, or brief, of my views upon | 
the principles upon which the tariff should be 
adjusted; and whenever the Ways and Means 
Committee shall bring forward a bill, conforming 
to those principles, I will vote for it. 

And first: what are our constitutional powers a 
for no one can be supposed to desire to go beyond 
them. 

The Constitution prevides that Congress shall 
have power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts,”’ &c., **to pay the debts, and provide for 
the common defense,’’ &c. Thus, the power to lay 
and collect duties is clear and undisputed. The 
object seems to be equally clear, which is, a rev- 
enue to pay the debts, &c. Revenue must be the || 
prime, the leading object. An assessment of 
taxes for any other object, is not a usurpation of 
power, but an abuse of power expressly granted, 9 
though for another purpose; like an exercise by 
a court of an admitted jurisdiction for an unwar- 
rantable end, Though not in strictness uncon- 
stitutional, it is yet an equally unjustifiable abuse || 
of a constitutional power. Such exercise of 
power would, hence, not be tg, and no State |; 
or court could so declare it; yét we are under a || 
Strong, a constitational obligation, not so to ex- 
ercise it. 

This revenue object does not bind us to disre- 
gard all other considerations. Ali powers are to 
be exercised so as not to oppress any, but as far 
as possible to benefit the whole. If action upon | 
a given power operates oppressively, the power 
should not be exercised. If one mode of its ex- 
ercise be more beneficial than another, that mode 
should be adopted. Revenue is our object; but 
have we a right to pursue that object reckless of 
public and private interests? In direct taxation, 
we tax to raise money; but we are not bound, 
henee, to tax everything alike. We may tax land, 
and nothing else; specific property of any kind, || 
and nothing else; or we may put one rate upon 
the former, andanother upon the latter. We may 
abuse the power; we should exercise it so as to 
promote the general good. So of im - Our} 
vuject is revenue; but we may raise that revenue || 


New Sertes—No. 16. 














an assignment for the benefit of a creditor. 


a creditor. 


| a limited revenue. 


To the claim that an assessment for revenue is || 


inconsistent with any other object; that an assess- |) 


ment with reference to other objects is an assess- || 
ment for those objects, | reply by comparing it to | 
The 
debtor has a right, by the general law, to prefer |; 
If that be a direct, a leading object, | 
it isan honest transaction, though driven to it by | 
ressing creditors, and though thereby they be 
Ciadesee and delayed in the collection of their 
debts. But if his object be thus to hinder and de- 
lay, it is a fraudulent, and not an honest trans« 
action, though an honest creditor be preferred. | 
In the one case there is a direct assignment for | 
an honest purpose, with an incidental injury to | 
others; in the other, a direct injury to others, with 
an incidental honest result. he motive, the | 
leading object, decides the conformity with law 
in the same transaction. And so with taxation. 
The direct object is revenue, though assessed 
with reference to the injury or benefit to the 
veople thereby resulting. But if the direct object 
j thus to injure or benefit, though money thereby | 
come into the Treasury, it is an abuse of power, 
because exercised for an unconstitutional object. 
It is also claimed that a tariff to be for revenue | 
should be horizontal, i. e. assessed equally upon | 
all imports. But why should this be? If the 
object be the greatest amount of revenue, the du- 
ties should be discriminating; the highest on ar- | 
ticles we must import, the-lowest on what we can || 
dispense with, or produce at home. The fact that || 
such a tariff would act oppressively is, on that 
supposition, nothing, so long as it would bring a 
greater revenue. No; we are not bound to raise | 
a great revenue, but should raise the least sum | 
necessary, and in such way as least to oppress. 
There is not a power granted in the Constitution 
but should be exercised with discretion and dis- 
crimination, always with reference to the same 


| great end; otherwise, we might as well have an 
| automaton government. 
There is, then, a radical difference in principle || 


| 


the duty whenever he increases his price. 

Upon the second inquiry, there must necessa- 
rily be some difference of opinion, but it seems 
to me that the settlement of a few things will 
greatly aid our conclusions. 

First, we should admit, free of duty, what has 
become a necessary of life, and which cannot, or 
will not, be sufficiently produced at home. A tax 
upon tea, coffee, sugar, most dye-stufls, spices, 
&c., isa — tax on consumption. We can- 
not produce them in sufficient abundance, and the 
importer or foreign producer has no motive for 
reducing the price to meet home competition, 
The assessment, then, increases the price by the 
amount, or very nearly the amount of the tax, and 
becomes a direct assessment on the consumer, and 
not a participation in the foreign profits. On the 
other hand, a tax upon articles that we produce, 
and can indefinitely produce at home, operates in- 
cidentally to divide with Government the foreign, 
and perhaps in part the domestic, profits on such 
imports, by causing a reduction of price to induce 
purchase; and also operates to assure the home 
producer that so great reduction cannot be made 
as to ruin him, and leave any profit at all to the 
foreign producer. ‘Rhus assured, he may freely 
invest; and home competition will in many, if not 
in all, such articles, reduce the price to the con- 
sumer, below even that of the foreign artic!e. 
This is illustrated in a vast variety of home pro- 
ducts once imported. 

But the object is not so much to protect capital 
as iabor. Labor produces capital and capita! em- 
ploys.labor. They are necessary to each other; 
their best relation is when centered in the same 
person. The laborer should own the capital; the 
capitalist should be thelaborer. This is so with 

the great body of the working men of northern 
Ohio, outside of the cities. he farmer works 
his own farm; the mechanic labors in his own 
shop, and the merchant sells his own goods. 
True, labor is there sold, but mainly as a tempo- 
rary expedient to enable the laborer to acquire a 


between a tariff for protection and a tariff for rev- || small capital upon which to bestow his own la- 


enue with incidental protection. The former is 
a quasi unconstitutional tariff, because laid for an | 
unconstitutional object; the latter is strictly con- 

stitutional, because laid for a constitutional ob- | 


| ject, and with reference to the general obligations 
| that should control the exercise of all powers. | 


Granted the power to discriminate: | next in- 


Under the first inquiry, they should be so laid, | 
either with reference to the number of articles 
taxed, or the amount upon each article, as to raise 
Large revenues are the great 
source of corruption; they should be kept at the | 
lowest point consistent with the objects of Gov- | 
ernment. 

They should also be laid specifically when pos- | 
sible. 4d valorem duties are notuniform. They | 
discriminate against our own importers; they in- 
vite fraud and perjury; they are a constant source 
of disagreement between the collector and im- 
porter, and of doubt and uncertainty in the home 
producer. There is something speciousin itself | 


| 


|, bor. 


|| or darkened plains. 
quire how duties should be laid, and how they || 
| should discriminate ? 


|| no encouragement. i 
|| vestment that will sufficiently swell its bulk. it 


Hence, intelligence, morality, thrift. The 
school-house smiles at every four corners, and 
churches point to heaven from every township. 
Public honesty and public justice are demanded 
by private virtue, while the land-robber, the man- 
stealer, and the demagogue flee to crowded dens 
ut in the cities and larger 
manufactories, the capitalist buys his labor in the 
open market, paying according to skill and to de- 
mand. Capital is strong, end can always take 
care of itself; its tendency to accumulation needs 
It can always find some in- 
can only demand from GovernmeM®t protection in 
its free enjoyment, and that it receives from the 

| States. ‘l'o bounties in any shape, it is not enti- 
tled. But itis better for the State, for all, that 
| capital be employed in production than in ex- 
| change, merely; for production adds positive 
| wealth to the community, and increases the de- 
| mand, stimulates the kill? and hence adds to the 
Even when the laborer unfor- 


_ rewards of labor. 
| tunately is contented to permanently work for 


it is just—in taxing according to value; and, if | others, we find an astonishing difference between 
all imports possessed a uniform and standard || therude and skilled, both incharacterand rewards. 
value, ad valorem duties would answer. Butvalue || 1 know communities where skilled labor now 
is, to a great extent, imogingye and speculative. commands from two to five dollars perday, where 
The same article precisely will vary in estimuted _ fifty cents and one dollar was once a high reward. 
value more than the amount of the duty, both at || and is sull a reward for ruse oueee. New 
the same and at different ports, Agents of for- | directions of capital have demande hn, 43 well 
eign houses may invoice at any price they deem | as hand, and it must pay acomeiany: We should 
safe without reference,to their own estimate, even, | encOurage capital te demand Drain and 
of value. A bounty is offered to a fraudulent || hand. 
invoice, sustained bya false oath; and, by a col- || “Without capital either in the laborers, hands or . 
lusion between the importer and his foreign cor- || seeking his aid, he is poor indeed. This is illus- 


respondent, all detection can be avoided; and itis | trated in all communities when the capitalist owns 


easy to see the controversics that may arise from || his labor. Capital is then independent of labor, 


these contests as to mere value, if the collectors | indeed, it is labor, for labor when owned is mere 
are honest and vigilant. .4d valorem duties, even || capital. Hence the poor who are not owned, and 
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{| 
have potion but labor to sell are truly poor, for || 


there is no demand for their only wares. It is no 
wender that in those communities where labor is 
thus owned, the miseries of the poor, who cannot 
sell their labor, should suggest the dogma, that all 
laborers better their condition by becoming slaves, 
and that labor instead of being free, should be 
owned and represented by capital. 
The object being to protect labor, and not cap- 
ital, we should not discriminate in favor of the 
wroducts of mere capital. The gentleman from 
Laapteania, [Mr. Kowxet,] has shown us to- 
day that pig-metal, the first and coarsest produc- 
tion of ore and coal, represents nine parts of 
labor to one of capital. This being so—this labor 
being labor in fact, and not mere capital—iron 
comes within the category of articles entitled to 
incidental protection. On the other hand, sugar 
—I refer to that which alone is a staple of com- 
merce, and not to the amateur sweets of the 
north—is the product of capital alone. Capital 
represents the a the machinery, and the hands 
—not laborers in any proper sense—who work 
the whole. 
is not entitled to this Federal protection. You 
might as well lay a duty upon foreign loans, in 
order to protect high rates of interest at home, as 
thus to augment the profits of capital, unconnected 
with those benefits to labor I have before indi- 


cated. || will veto it. 
|| haps will. 
|| the antipodes of mine, whatever he assigns. He 


The day will come—would that I could live to 
see it—when labor and capital shall not have even 


It is all nea being merely so, | 


he Tariff—Mr. Boyce. 


I do not know that, since the passage of the 
_ agricultural college bill, any attempt to correct 
our land system will be of any use. Agricultural 
| colleges, so desirable in themselves, can never 
| compensate for a new flood of land scrip; and if 
| speculation has not already happily exhausted 
_ itself, we shall see such diversions of capital, for 
oe gambling purposes, as shall con- 
tinue to embarrass all production, and curse the 
| new States and Territories. Permit me here to 
| say, that in the establishment of agricultural col- 
| leges in the States, and in the transfer to them of 
_ the funds, either in lands or their proceeds, now 

used in the agricultural department of the Patent 
| Office, I have for many years felt a deep interest. 





ciently examining its details, I last winter voted 
| for the agricultural college bill. 
moaees for, though the object is a good one, I 
| fear the provisions of the bill will cause more evil 
| to the West, more injury to the morals and busi- 
|| ness of the community, than any good that can 
| spring from it. And, besides, it must render use- 
| less the homestead bill, by far the most beneficent 
| measure before us. 


| doing so, regretted that I was compelled to sepa- 
; rate from a majority of those with whom it is 
, ever my delight to act. Some say the President 

1 know he wants money, and per- 
But his reasons against it must be 





the appearance of antagonism; when the laborer || lives by corrupt speculations, and is the deadly 


shall have such intellectual, and, especially, such | 
moral cultivation, as shall gye him a skill, and | 
especially inspire an economy and ‘mutual trust | 
that shall induce him to preserve a portion of the 
capiial his labor creates, and, by its union, trans- 
fer the largest establishments to the ownership of | 
those who work them. But the day of associa- 
rion will not come till the great West shall cease | 
to bid for the highest genius and enterprise of the 


eastern laborer, till he is compelled to devote his || 


energies to the improvement of his condition at 
home. 
The blunder of those who have hitherto sought 
the incidental protection that tariffs can afford has 
been in placing too great reliance upon it; in de- 
manding that Government so tax imports as to 
enable them to control the home market at a per- | 
manently higher price than that of the same im- 
ported article. This is wrong in principle; for, 
first, it seems to be laying duties for the sake of | 
protection merely, which is an unconstitutional 
object; and, second, it is giving a bounty to the | 


home producer at the expense of the consumer. || 


The latter will never permanently bear such a | 


|| by urging the friends of econom 


|| especiall 


| enemy of the homestead; it now hangs upon the 
| gallows erected by his friends in the Senate. 

| [then conclude this generalization of my views, 
in administra- 
tion, of labor and its fair reward, of the protec- 
tion of capital in its legitimate use, and of the 
Constitution, and the honest use of its powers, to 
unite in such a tariff as shall not tempt extrava- 
gance, oppress labor, unduly stimulate capital, 
and such as is warranted by the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. 

We should not increase our present revenue; 
we have an abundance for any honest Adminis- 
tration; and I had rather it were less, than more. 
But we can increase the free list, at least, by add- 
ing sugar and molasses, if not salt; as on no prin- 
ciple are articles of local and limited production, 
if the necessaries of life, entitled to dis- 
criminating protection. Wecan then lay an hon- 
| est and specific duty upon the bulk of our imports; 
| one not so heavy as to cause complaint and ren- 
| der it unstable, and yet one that shall make the 
producer feel that we show some sympathy be- 
| tween him and his foreign competitor. 








discrimination, and simply because it is unjust; || 


and such producer can never feel sure of his mar- 
ket. Another evil, in placing too great reliance 
upon a tariff, is the liability to lose sight of other 
things that depress production. The country is 
slowly recovering from its recent gambling mania. 
The use of money, cost of living, rents, salaries, | 
wages, everything was almost doubled. Produc- 
tion must cease, or its profits increase also. The 
latter could no® be; hence disaster, not for want 
of a tariff, but because of the universal inflation. 
For this mania we are indebted, in part, to con- 
gressional action in regard to the public lands. 
As if the ordinary stimulant of cheap lands at 
rising prices were not enough, we issued millions 
of land scrip, on pretense of benefiting old sol- 
diers, but really to aid speculation; and gave mil- 
lions to railroads, which were already, and with- 
out such stimulus, too rapidly swamping the 
capital of the country. The amount of American 
eapital baried in wild lands and railroads that 
yield no profit is enormous. I cannot even con- 
jecture it. These investments have diverted cap- 
ital from industrial pursuits, and the country must 
have enjoyed an astonishing prosperity, to enable 
us to bear its practical loss as well as we do. No 
tariff could have applied a remedy. Let us all 
unite in absolutely withholding any more public 
lands from market, furnishing only to the actual 
settler a single farm; let us no longer stimulate 
our already ov wn railroad system; and let | 
us be content with a moderate iariff, specifically 

and honestly leid, and I doybt not the business 

of the country will soon right jtseif, and capital 

seek its natural channel in production, 





| those insults to obtain a 


I have not spoken of details. They must be 
the subject of investigation and compromise. Yet 


they must not be so opus as to sacrifice, or 
even seem to sacrifice, the interests of one class, 


or section, to the greed of another. We have had | 
|| enough of that. 


| I shall not soon forget the tariff struggle of the 


|| Thirty-Fourth Congress. Even when Massachu- 


| setts was freshly smarting from keenest insults, 
| 1 saw her turn her back upon her friends and join 
| hands with those who had given and sustained 
tty advantage over 
the wool-growers of my State. The day that 
| tariff went inte operation, our staple wool fell 
| full ten cents per pound; and with reason; for, by 
the tariff of 1857, woolens are subjected to twenty- 
| four per cent. duty, while common wool was 
| made practically free. Our farmers are able to 
| endure it; they know the dignity and feel the in- 
| dependence of personai, self-reliant, intelligent 
labor, and they can live with all their products 
free, and have money to devote to the education 
and outfit of their children. They are notin the 
habitof grumbling, and are usually far more fearful 
of Federal intermeddling than neglect. Yet, they 
have eyes, and can see; a sense of justice, and 
can perceive; and they can neither see nor per- 
, ceive why all their productg—their wheat, their 
| wool, their pork, their beef—should be left to 
compete with the world, while sugar and linens 


every product, indeed, of eastern shen or south- 
ern ela, are fostered with paternal care. She 
may, on the whole, be better off without Fed- 
eral nursing. Ihave sometimes thought it rother 





I hence voted to kill it, when | 
|| the amendments came from the Senate; and in | 
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| Actuated by these feelings, and without suffi- | 


That vote was | 
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and woolens, and iron in its endless forms, and 
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rpetuated infancy than developed manhood. 
bee till, the child who is made eS enerate “ii 
own heat at the wood-pile, can hardly help won. 
dering why his brother warms at the cozy fire 
even though the outer wood-pile may give highest 
health and more permanent heat. 

The great Northwest welcomes all the competis 
tion invited by the Canada reciprocity treaty, 
We do it cheerfully, because, first, we are able to 
compete with our neighbor; if not, we are will. 
ing to give under. Second, we love Canada and 
its people. They are bone of our bone, and we 
hope will soon become flesh of our flesh. Third, 
we receive a consideration in the freedom of the 
St. Lawrence, and we are just beginning to im. 
prove that freedom. Cleveland has begun by 
sending ten vessels to Europe the past season; and 
as our good neighbors shall enlarge their canals, 
| (for we expect nothing from the United States 
| while in the hands of the enemies of labor and 
enterprise, it is too busy looking after ebony in 
Cuba and elsewhere, ) we will make the Gulf of St, 
Lawrence white with our commerce. So please 
do not understand us as complaining of free trade 
with Canada. 

But when you look to the South American 
| pampas for your sheep pastures, make us who, 
as well as you, demand the luxuries of civiliza- 
| tion, compete with shepherds who hang their 
hammock to the nearest tree, or make the ground 
their bed; whose pasture is free to all, and ever 
green; and whose only labor with his flocks is to 
watch and shear them; we can but ask why you, 
too, are not willing to compete with cheap labor 
and cheap capital? No, gentlemen; you that ask 
favors must be just; and while we will yield you 
the coarsest wool, which is beneath us, free, if 
you desire, and, by a specific duty, the finest, 
which is beyond us, nearly so, we are not willing 
fa should have all the dicorleninstion in your 
avor. 











THE TARIFF, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. W. BOYCE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. BOYCE said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the expenditures for the next fiscal year, 
inclading the Post Office deficiency of $4,000,000, 
at $77,000,000. This is independent of the inter- 


|| est on the public debt, and provision for the grad- 


ual payment of the debt itself. The increase from 
the public lands, which the Secretary sets down 
at $3,200,000 per annum, will be required to meet 
the public debt. The question, therefore, arises 
whether we can raise $77,000,000 by the tariff. It 
is very doubtful whether this amount could be 
raised by any modification of the tariff, even 
| though made exclusively with a view to revenue; 
but itis perfectly certain that no such amount can 
be oaiand: by a modification in the interest of the 
protective policy. Itis well understood that those 
generally speaking in this House, who are de- 
sirous 0 remodelip the tariff, desire to do so with 
a view of givin Sfaitional protection to certain 
leading forms of industry, especially to the iron 
interest. The object of the higher duties proposed 
|is to diminish imports. We cannot, therefore, 
have protective duties, and $77,000,000 of reve- 
nue. : 
The existing tariff—the tariff of 1857—was en- 
acted on account of the large surplus that had 
| accumulated under the tariff of 1846. The aver- 
|age expenditures, exclusive of payments on ac- 
count of the public debt, during Mr. Pierce’s 
$48,000,000 and 
$49,000,000. It was considered that this was suf- 
ficient to carry on the Government, and the tariff 
of 1857 was adopted with the expectation that it 
would yield about $50,000,000. I voted for the 
tariff of 1857, not because it was a perfect tariff 
in reference to the revenue principle, but because 
it was a reduction upon the tariff of 1846, and a 
step in the right direction. One of the chief points 
of controversy, in arranging the duties under the 
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tariff of 1857, was in the article of wool. Under the 
tariff of 1846 wool was protected by aduty of thirty 
yer cent. The woolen manufacturers objected 
to this duty as discriminating against them and 
civing a preference to their rivals in England, 
who obtained their raw material free of duty. 
They demanded that the quality of wool they 
needed should be admitted free, and their manu- 
factures of wool put in the twenty-four per cent. 
schedule. This was done, they were satisfied, and 
aided efficiently in carrying through the new tariff. 
There was a collision between the wool-growers 
and the wool manufacturers. ‘The wool manufac- 
tures exercised a more potent influence, and the 
victory rested with them, which we of the South 
were Willing to, as it was a concession necessary 
to insure the passage of the bill, as it antagonized 
the wool-grower and the wool manufacturer, and 
promised us cheap woolen goods—a result en- 
tirely satisfactory to us. 

The cotton manufacturers were contented, be- 
cause ordinary cotton goods were put in the 
twenty-four per cent. schedule; and bleached, 
printed, or dyed cotton goods, were put at thirty 
percent. The extension of the free list was sat- 
isfactory to certain other manufacturers. The iron | 
interest was least contented; but it was left iso- | 
Jated, and was powerless. I was not satisfied 
with the tariff of 1857 myself, because too large 
a proportion of the duties was thrown on articles 
of prime necessity: as cotton, iron, and woolen 
manufactures, and sugar. These articles, being 
of universal consumption, too large a share of the 
burden of taxation was thrown on the laboring | 
classes. The result has shown the correctness 
of this opinion; for, under the tariff of 1857, nearly | 
one half of all the duties have been collected frogn | 
these articles, I further objected to this tariff, 
that it recognized the principle of protection; that | 
it taxed cotton manufactures twenty-four, and in 
gome instances thirty per cent., woolens twenty- 
four, sugar twenty-four, and brought silks down 
to nineteen per cent. 1 was also unwilling to con- 
tinue tea and coffee on the free list, as being arti- 
cles not produced in this country: they were pe- 
culiarly suited to produce revenue duties, as there 
would be no indirect tax upon them. 

If | could have modified the tariff according to 
my own ideas, 1 would have entirely abandoned 
the policy of laying duties for protection, but | 
dealt with the tariff simply as a means of raising 
revenue; though I am well aware that any tariff | 
that could be devised would operate practically | 
to afford protection, in a greater or less degree. 
Further, | would have placed the lowest possible | 
rates of duty on articles of prime necessity, so as 
to bear as lightly as possible on the productive 
classes, and throw as much burden as possible, | 
consistent with revenue principles, on articles of | 
luxury consumed by the rich. As regards the 
free list, 1 would not have made it embrace tea | 
and coffee; but I did not object to embracing in | 
it the raw material of domestic manufactures; as 
the only result of doing so is to cheapen produc- 
tiun, which will be a benefit to the whole coun- 
try. But not having the power to remodel the 
tariff ane aE to m n ideas, the question 
was, whether gait te e the tariff of 1857, or 
the tariff of 1846? Between these two, I greatly 
preferred the tariff of 1857; first, because the aver- 
age rate of duty was lower, being a fraction over | 
seventeen per cent. under the tariff of 1857, and 
a fraction over twenty-three under the tariff of | 
1846; second, because it prgmised a substantial | 
reduction of revenue to the extent of about | 
$8,000,000; third, because it wasa step in the right 
direction. 

I ought not, however, to overlook an import- 
ant advantage in the tariff of 1857 over the tariff 
of 1846, in reference to our trade with France. | 
allude to the duties on wines and brandies. By 
the tariff of 1846, they were placed in the one | 
hundred per cent. schedule; by the tariff of 1857, | 
they were reduced to the thirty per cent. sched- 
ule. I thought this a decided benefit to the South; | 
because our chief exports to France are tobacco 
and cotton, and a lurge portion of our exports 
from France are wines and brandies. It was 
clearly beneficial to the South to remove all un- 
necessary impediments to this trade. Under the | 
circumstances which T have alluded to, the tariff | 
of 1857 went into operation apparently with more ! 
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favor than any tariff which had recently been 


enacted. 

Unfortunately, a disastrous commercial revul- 
sion fell upon the cquntry short! 
of 1857 went into operaticn, by which the imports 
fell off for the last fiscal year’ $90,000,000, and 
consequently reduced the revenue to $43,000,000. 


after the tariff | 


That this deficiency is accidental and temporary || 


is very clear, because the revenue for the two 
first quarters of the present fiscal year are a little 
over $26,000,000, showing a revival of trade 
steadily going on. I feel satisfied that the estimate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of $56,000,000, 


as the product of the tariff for the next fiscal year, || 


is sufficiently near the mark. The Secretary es- 
timates that he will have in the Treasury for the 
next fiscal year, including balance on hand of old 
appropriations, customs, public lands, and mis- 
cellaneous, $69,063,298 57. This, in reference to 
the estimated expenditures for the next fiscal year, 
will leave a deficiency of $7,914,576. This defi- 
ciency, however, is caused by a supposed expend- 


iture of $71,234,633, independent of the Post Office | 


deficiency. Is this large expenditure necessary ? 
I think not. I think we can reduce the expendi- 
tures of the Government $20,000,000. Undera 
system of direct taxation the reduction of expend- 
iture would be even greater than this. Towards 
the close of Mr. Pierce’s administration, Mr. 
Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury, reported that 
the annual expenditures of the Government, for 
the preceding five years, excluding payments of 
the public debt and $10,000,000 paid for the Gads- 
den purchase, but little exceeded $48,000,000. 
Surely that was nota period of peculiar economy; 
indeed quite reverse was the case. If $48,000,000 
was niflcleot. during the administration of Mr. 
Rierce, when the large surplus rendered extrava- 
gance almost a necessity, why cannot we getalong 
now with that sum by proper economy? There 
is_no reason why. 

‘Again: in 1821 our total expenditures were 
$9,784,154 59, at which time the population was 
10,606,544. Our population is now 29,000,000. 
If our taxation had increased in the same ratio as 
our population, our expenditures would now be 
$30,000,000. But should our expenses increase 
in the same ratio as our population? I think not. 
Upon this point Mr. Calhoun, whose judgment 
is entitled to great weight, said in the Senate, 
January 25, 1842: 

‘1 wish it be understood that I do not admit that the ex- 
penditures of the Government ought to keep pace with our 
rapidly increasing population. ‘There are many branches 
of the public service which ought not to be, and have not, 
in fact, been, much increased with the increase of popula- 
tion. It would, in truth, not be difficult to show that an in- 
crease of revenue and expenditures, and consequently of pat- 
ronage and influence, equal to our rapidly growing popula- 


tion, must almost necessarily end in making the Government 
despotic.” i .: 


To show that our expenditures ought not to 
increase in_an equal ratio with our population, 
consider th® alarming results which would ensue 
if they did. Our expenses are now $77,000,000; 
in thirty years our population doubles; in thirty 
years our expenditures would be $154,000,000; 
in sixty years, $308,000,000. I subscribe to the 
truth of this opinion, except that I would substi- 
tute for the word ‘‘despotic,”’ the words * utterly 
corrupt and impossible.” 

Again: in 1851-52 the expenditures, exclusive 
of payments on account of the public debt and 
awards under the treaty with Mexico, amounted 
to $36,022,099. Now we are asked to expend 
$77,254,633—more than double. Surely this is 
too rapid an increase of expenditure in seven 
The country,was then as large as it is 
now, and the same causes for expenditure existed 
then as now. . 

I take it for granted our expenditures are 
largely over what they should be. The three 
great tems upon which the principal reductions 
can be made, are the Army, the Navy, and the 
Post Office Department; besides which, there is 
room for large reductions in all the ramifications 
of the public expenditure. 

In 1821, the Army cost $3,096,924 43. Now, it 


| costs $18,000,000. Surely this is an excessive in- 


crease. After the Mexican war, they were as 
low as $8,000,000; and never above $10,000,000 
until 1852-53. During this period we were under 


the necessity of protecting the same frontier we |! 
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now have. During the last war with Great Britain, 
our military expenditures averaged $30,000,000; 
now they are $18,000,000, in time of profound 
eace, except an outbreak now and then of the 
ndians. ia eee department alone 
costs $7,000,000—twice as much as the whole 
Army in 1821. Itis stated, on good authority, 
that there are nineteen thousand animals in the 
employ of the Army, while the Army itself is a 
little over eighteen thousand. 
Surely, there is a great margin’for reductions. 


| And here I would return my thanks to the dis- 


tinguished gentleman who stands at the head of 
the Military Committee, [Mr. Fautxner,] for his 


| efficient services in reducing the estimates of the 
| War Department $2,000,000, and for his saving 
| the country $3,000,000 in adjusting the Oregon 


| war debt, at this session. 


or all this, he de- 
serves the highest commendation. The only use 


| for the Army, in time of peace, is to protect the 


frontier from Indians, and furnish material for 
the basis of an «“icient army in case of war. I[ 
think twelve thousand men are sufficient to do 


| this, and $10,000,000 an ample sum to do it with. 


In 1818, the expense of the Army was $451 57 
per man, including officers. In 1821, under the 
administration of Mr. Calhoun as Secretary of 
War, it was $263 91. The cost of the Army, per 
man, including officers, was, in ]837, $408 03. 
In 1838 it was $464 35. It fell the next year to 
$381 65, and in the subsequent year to $380 63. 
Now, at $500 per man, $10,000,000 would keep 
up an army of twenty thousand. I think, there- 
fore, the expenses of the Army might be reduced 
$8,000,000 without detriment to the public service. 

As to the Navy, there is likewise great room for 
reduction. In 1823, the Navy cost $2,403,765 83. 


If its increase were according to the ratio of pop- 


ulation, it would now cost $7,500,000. But there 


is no reason whatever why the Navy should in- 
crease in this ratio. The real purpose of our 
Navy is to furnish a school for officers, in case of 


| war, and protect our commerce from pirates, or 


weak Powers. We do not pretend to put our 
Navy on an equal footing with the oe of Eng- 


| land or France. Our reliance, in case of war with 


| either of these great Powers, would be a large 


addition to our Navy and privateers. To keep 
up a navy to compete with these Powers is not 
seriously contemplated. We have gone on in- 


| creasing our Navy without any settled policy. 


We ought to determine upon a policy. It seems to 
me there are but two policies for us to adopt: 1. To 


| have a navy simply to act asa police of the seas, 
| protecting from pirates and weak Powers; or, 


2. To build up agreat navy, equal to that of Eng- 
land. There is no middle course. Which policy 
should we adopt? I think the first. Because the 
small navy it is contemplated is all that is neces- 
sary in time of peace, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, as effectual in time of war with a great naval 
Power, as a larger navy, which yet fell short of 
power to defy the flects of the enemy. Upon this 
point of policy in regard to the Navy, I would call 
attention to the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, in a let- 
ter written to John Adams, November 1], 1822. 
He says: [ 

‘A navy is a very expensive engine. It is admitted that 
in ten Or twelve years a vessel goes to entire deeay, or, if 
kept in entire repair, costs as much as would build a new 
one; and that a netion who could count on twelve or fit 
teen years of peace, would gain by burning its navy, and 
building a new oneintime. Since my proposition fora force 
adequate to the piracies of the Mediterranean, a similar 


| necessity has arisen in our own seas for a considerable ad- 
| dition to that force. Indeed, | wish we could have aconven- 


tion with the naval Powers of Europe, for them to keep 


| down the pirates of the Mediterranean and the slave ships 


on the coast of Africa, and for us to perform the same da- 
ties, for the society of nations, in our seas. In this way 


| those collisions would be avoided between the vessels-of 


war of different nations which beget wars, and constitate 
the weightiest objection to navies.”’ 

And here I may remark that I think we have 
erred in building large ships, which are immensely 
expensive to build and keep afloat, and yet not 
as efficient, in many respects, as smaller vessels. 
I entirely agree with the Secretary of the Navy 
in the opinion expressed by him in his recent 
report on this point: 


** What we more especially need, in time of peace, is a 
larger number of vessels capable of entering the rivers and 
harbors of all foreign countries as well as ourown. The only 
mode of doing it [proteeting our commerce] in an effective 
and economieal manner, is to give the Navy greater effi- 
ciency by multiplying the number of smaller vessels of light 
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draught and powerful armament, capable of following com 
merce info whatever waters it may frequent, and of which 


four or five can be builtand maintained in commission for | 


the cost of a oe frigate or ship-of the-line. Twenty ef- 
fective vessels of the smaller class can be built and kept at 
sea for what it would cost to build and keep at sea four or 
five Vessels of the larger class. And when this fact is con- 
ridered in connection with another, that well armed ships 
of this description, traversing the high seas, visiting the 
ports of remote nations, are usually, in time of peace, as 
powerful, for all protective and preventive purposes, as any 
other, while they are useful and formidable in time of war, 
the argument becomes irresistible, that we should diminish 
our é€xpenses by building smaller vessels.”’ 

If this policy of a small navy be correct, we 
should act upon it. 

As throwing further light on this point, let us 
compare the expenses of our Navy now with the 
expenses a few yearsago. In 1851-52, the Nav 
cost $8,928,236; in 1852-53, it cost $10,891,639. It 
now coats $13,976,236. Why this rapid increase ? 

Agein: the French navy, in 1857, consisted of 
three hundred and fifty-three vessels, carrying ten 
thousand guns, and cost $26,500,000. Our Navy 
carries two thousand two hundred and forty-four 
guns, 

I think, therefore, it is evident we are spending 
too much money on the Navy. And I think, by 
changing our policy, building smaller vessels, and 
exercising a reasonable economy, we can readily 
bring our expenses down to $8,900,000. I am 
confirmed in this opinion by the fact, that if, six 
years ago, we only spent $8,928,236, under the 
unnecessary cost of large ships, we can now cer- 
tuinly get along with that amount by changing 
our policy, and relying upon smaller vessels. 

In reference to the military and naval defenses 
of a country, I think the true policy is not to keep 
up large armies and navies in time of peace, be- 
cause the public resources are wasted before war 
comes; but to have as small armies and navies as 
possible, and thus preserve unimpaired the re- 
sources of the country when the war arrives, 

We now approach the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This Department is now expending near 
$20,000,000, oo calls on the ‘Treasury to ad- 
vance $9,000,000 for the next year. This item of 
$9,000,000 is twice as much as the whole average 
annual expenditures of the Government for the 
first decade, from 1790 to 1800, which were only 

$4,118,593 68. It is more than the total average 
annual expenses during the second decade, which 
were $8,920,102 30, 

{ would cut this down absolutely, by increas- 
ing the rates of postage, abolishing the franking 
privilege, and diminishing the expenses, and thus 
making the Department self-sustaining. 

That the Department should be self-sustaining, 
1 assume as an axiom; for, why should one man 
be taxed to carry the letters of another? There 
is no justice in it. Let those who send letters 
pay forthem. Itis very convenient, doubtless, 
tor the merchants, literary men, and professional 
men, to have the hard-working masses pay for 
their letters; but itis not right. The Post Office 
Department used to furnish revenue to the Gov- 
ernment; saddling it on the Treasury is quite a 
modern invention. It began in 1846 There are 
five mail lines now to the Pacific; one or two at 
the most would*be sufficient. T'wo million four 
hundred thousand dollars is paid for these Pacific 
mails; $400,000 would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose. Here is a good place to save $2,000,000 at 
one blow. Get rid of the ocean mail contracts. 
Let those who do sea-service take all the postage 
they can get; no more. I say, let the Post Office 
Department be self-sustaining; if it will not be, 
abolish it. Let letters, like merchandise, be car- 
ried by private enterprise. The service, I have 
no doubt, would be well and cheaply done, for 
private enterprise is always more ethcient than 
Gevernment action. Indeed, when | consider 
the immense patronage of this Department, asa 
State-rights man, opposed to too strong a Federal 
Government, | see great advantage in getting rid 
of this patronage, and thus simplifying the Gov- 
ernment. | annex astatement of the vast patron- 
age of this branch of the Government: 


27,977 postmasters, costing ........... sense eee sG2,G00,000 
440 route agents, costing..............e008.0. 334,000 
uo Express route agents, costing............. 28,000 

23 jocal agents, COsting...............e0..5. 29,989 
1,404 mall messengers, Costing............. sees «© 8 4,634 
31 special agents, COSUNQ.....,.505-.00.0055 73,000 
ClOrWR, COREG. 62. cccsccnescceresserreescceees 938,000 
Salanecs in Post Office Department proper,...... 170,000 


| 1838........000081,659,424  1845.....000. 
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sesides this, there’are the contractors, a large 
and influential body. 


Before leaving this branch of the subject, 1 


_ would call attention to the fact, that the post office 
18 a great source of revenue in Europe. 


In the French post office department, the net 


| income in 1855 was 18,684,041 francs; in 1856 it 


was 19,494,130 francs. 

The statistics of the English post office de- 
partment, from 1838 to 1851, give the following 
as the net revenue: 


+ oe £719,957 


5 _ aR vy >. eres 761 982 
LED. cvcedcoceee TREN JBN ics xicee SIR 
Sone esas sae 500,780 BBOB Ee. ccc ceee 984,496 
1842....... seven | = SOO TRAD. feo asss) con 
1843.... COU S4l, CHD cecsccccdecs 840,787 
(OGRsi sy eee ‘ G40, 917 — IEDR... ciccccce 805,008 


The penny postage has occasioned a loss of | 
| £1,000,000 per annum. 


All letters not paid in advance are charged with 
double postage. 


This would be an admirable provision to adopt | 
Under the present law, a great | 
| many lettersare dropped in the office, without being | 


propels which occasions the Department a great 


deal of unnecessary and unprofitable trouble, as | 


they have to write to the person to whom the let- 
ter is directed, informing him that a letter is in 
the office for him, which he can have by incles- 
ing a postage stamp. 


By carrying out the recommendations I have | 


made in reference to the Army, Navy, and Post 


Office Department, a saving could be made of the | 


sum of $24,000,000. 

If time would permit, I could go through with 
numerous other expenditures of the Government, 
and show that there was great room for reduc- 
tion. That these other expenditures might be re- 


duced from five to ten million dollars, I have not | 


the slightest doubt. 


ufacturing. When we have direct taxation; when 
everybody will know precisely what he pays, 


and nobody have any interest in high taxes, then, | 
and not till then, we will have true, earnest, sin- | 


cere economy. We will have a great deal of talk 


about it for political effect, but ending in nothing; | 
pretty phrases, which cost nothing and accom- | 
plish nothing. But the politicians are afraid of | 
this question of direct taxation, because they | 


undervalue the intelligence of the people. [ shall 
reserve for another occasion what I have to say 
on this subject. Direct taxation, and its twin- 


| sister, free trade, are steadily making progress. 
| There is no la¥ge party a enough and suffi- 


ciently unselfish to inscri 


e these great ideas on 
its banner. 


But, in the fullness of time, I antici- 


pate for these ideas a favorable reception by the | 


people. 


Certain gentlemen on this floor and elsewhere, | 


who desire a modification of the tariff in the in- 
terests of protection, are clamorous against our 
present system of ad valorem duties, and wish to 
substitute specific duties. 
sider this question. 


present Executive. ‘ 
1. They are too convenient an instrument of 
the protective policy. While an ad valorem duty of 


fifty, sixty, seventy-five, or one hundred per cent. | 


for protection, would shock the justice ofany fair- 
minded person, a specific duty of the same or 
greater amount, from its hidden character, would 


not excite attention. Ifthe purpose be to give the | 


greatest’ amount of protection in the most covert 
way, then specific duties are to be preferred. — 
2. Specific duties are more difficult to adjust 


than ad valorem duties. Under the ad valorem sys- | 


tem, you have nothing to do but determine the 
value, the rate of duty being certain; but under 
specific duties, it is difficult always to determine 
the class to which the article belongs. In proof 
of this, the cases of contest arising under specific 
duties have been more numerous than under ad 
valorems, and the litigation in the courts has also 
been greater. ; 

3. Theres greater opportunity for mistake and 
fraud under specific duties than ad valorems, be- 


|| pervision. 


But will these reductions be | 
made? I fearnot. I have no hope of a real econ- | 
omy under our present system of indirect taxa- || 
tion, which takes the money of the people with- | 
out attracting their notice, and is no tax, but a. 
bounty toa powerful and active interest, the man- | 


I propose now to con- | 
I object to specific duties, 
which I regret to say are recommended by the 


omg 
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| cause, under the ad valorem system, the dutiable 
_ articles pass under the inspection of a variety of 
officers, the collectors, appraisers,examiners, &¢ ‘ 
whereas, under Ss the dutiable articles pass 
into the hands of one individual, as the weieher 
gauger, or measurer, and such officer makes his 
estimate of the duties due, without superior gy. 
nder the ad valorem system, the at. 
tention of the cnstom-house official is sharpened 
by the forfeiture which may accrue; whereas this 
is not the case under specific. With a bonus to 
the officer, in case of forfeiture for under-valua- 
tion, the law provides a safeguard against fraud 
which does not exist under the opposite system, 
4. Specific duties practically operate, in gey. 
eral, greatly to enhance the rate of duty, espe- 
cially on manufactured articles, because of the 
fall in price of such articles, which has been stead 
ily going on for many years. ‘To illustrate t!,js 
idea, I would cal! attention to the followine ex 
hibit, showing the fall n various manufactured 
articles, from 1835 to 1849: 
Statement showing fall of prices in certain articles of Ame) 
ican manufacture. 





1835, 1849 
Cut nails, per ponud ....... onhe esses oo BU 06 = BU U4 
AXe€s, per dOZeNn....0..000. o segcce veces eves 15 00 8 4G 
[ron pipes, per ton........... is Casen doesn s n> 00 40 00 
OA ey PP ee ee 2 44 
err peo 2 oe 45 
Width, No. of yards 1835 126 
| inches. to pound. — . 
| Plain Osnaburgs........20 2.20 g0 142 = §0 073 
| T'willed Osnaburgs...... 30 1.90 173 vg: 
| Stout brown sheetings.. .37 2.85 12 07 
| Stout brown shectings.. .30 2.80 M4 07 
| Blne drillings........... 27 2.83 15 Ox 
| Catiomes ..* ssccecessesse 28 5.50 08.86 03.95 
Broadcloth, first quality.. 6-4 - 425 2 00 
Scariet flannel.......... Q8 - 38 21 
White linseys....... cb ow aD - 23 7 
Fine carpetings......... 44 - 95 60 
Areracse 
1835, sheathing copper ....... bikeahune shee ~ .. go 94" 
| 1849, sheathing copper..... bR4Ss Leese bei War dade 26 
| 1835, pig lead, per 100 pounds............5 eee eens 6 28 
|| 1849, pig lead, per 100 pounds............. 000000 4 50 
| 1838, red blankets, 10-4........... a6 Sep wis suena ale 5 25 
| 1849, red biankets, 10-4........... ch |.» eae Cacces 4 00 


This remarkable full in the price of manufac- 
tured articles is owing to the vast improvements 
and inventions in machinery, for which our cen- 
tury is so distinguished, and which are constantly 
taking place. 

From this exhibit, taken by me from the re- 
turns of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1849, 
which I regret not being able, from the pressure 
of my avocations, to bring down to the present 
time, the operation of the principle I have re- 
ferred to will manifestly appear. It is thus appa- 
rent that the constant tendency of specifics, as to 
a large class of articles, is to an ascending scale. 
The result is, they are apt to become too high, if 
not entirely prohibitory; thus necessitating peri- 
odical revisions of the tariff. I consider this an 
insuperable objection to specifics, because they 
| operate against the tax-payer and in favor of the 
Government. It is not surprising, therefore, as 
we are assured by the gentleman from Ohio, [{ Mr. 
Sranron,] that ** France, Spain, Belgium, the 
German Customs Unio&, Austria, and Russia, 
levy specific duties exclusively.’’ Specifics are 
the duties of anti-popular Governments, for they 
are convenient dodges to wring from the toiling 
millions their hardearnings. It is this very sys- 
tem of specific duties which has enabled the mon- 
archies of Europe to raise such vast sums from 
their subjects to waéte in vain-glorious wars and 
selfish extravagance. For the same reason that 
| kings prefer specific duties, monopolists prefer 
| them, because they can easier fill their coflers 
with the fruits of the people’s labor. Specific 
duties are a species of political legerdemain, by 
which the many are pillaged for the benefit of the 
few. And yet this 1s the system the gentleman 
from Ohio is so much enamored of, and that he 
would have us take up with! I, for one, will 
have none of them. Specifics suit the genius of 
| monarchies; ad valorems manifest the spirit of a 





| republic. 


5. A further objection to specific duties, which 
| is of itself conclusive, is, that they are not fair, 
_ because they are not imposed with a view to the 
, value of the articles in each class. For instance: 


a specific duty of $10 is laid on a watch; while 
om Me worth $20, and others $500. 


some watches may 
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Articles of the same description, of an inferior 
quality, pay the same duty as more valuable arti- 
cles. Nothing in taxation can be imagined more 
ynjust than this, under the operation of which the 
noor are taxed far higherthan the rich. It is on | 
the principle of the celebrated window tax in Eng- 


iand, which, commencing with a certain amount 


for each window in a house, began to diminish | 


the rate as soon asthe number of windows got 
beyond the number of windows in the houses of 
the poor and middle classes; so that the tax fell | 


lightest on the palaces of the nobility, but with || 


full force on the cottages of the poor. That such | 
an unjust device of taxation as specific duties, dis- | 
criminating against the poor and in favor of the 
rich, should find advocates in this country, seems 
indeed surprising. It only shows to what extent 
the spirit of monopoly will carry its votaries. 

Mr. Clay, who, I imagine, will be good au- 
thority on this subject with gentlemen of the 
protective school, said, in the Senate, March 1, 
1842: 

« What are the other principles of the act? [Compromise 
act.] First, there is a principle that a fixed ad valorem 
duty shall prevail, and be in force at all times. For one, [ 
am willing to abide by that principle. There are certain 
vague notions afloat as to the utility and necessity of specific 
duties and discriminations, which | am persuaded arise 
from the want of a correct understanding of the subject. 
We have had the ad valorem principle practically in force 
ever since the compromise act was passed; and there has 


been no difficulty in administering the duties of the Treas- || 


ury on that principle. 

“Compare the system of specifie and the ad valorem sys- | 
tem of duties, and [ maintain that the latter is justly enti- | 
ted to the preference. I believe that if we adopt a fixed | 
rate, ad valorem, wherever it can be done, the revenue will | 
be subjected to fewer frauds than the injustice and frauds | 
incident to specific duties. One of the most prolific sources | 


of the violaticu of our revenue laws has been, as everybody || 


knows, the efforts to get goods of a finer quality and higher 
value admitted under the lower rate of duty required for 
those of a lower value.”? 

We have seen the objections to specific duties; 
objections which I consider insuperable. Let us 
now refer to the ad valoremsystem, which is now 
in operation. 

The gentleman from Ohio has gone into an 
elaborate argument against ad valorems. One of his 
principal objections is, that under it frauds are | 
perpetrated on the revenue by undervaluation. | 
To this | would reply, that no system of taxation 
can be devised by Sema ingenuity under which 
some frauds’may not be perpetrated; but the ad 
valorem system is as effectually guarded from 
fraud as it is possible for any system to be. The 
valuation is made by sworn appraisers, familiar 
with prices as their specialty, under the stimulus 
of self-interest, by forfeiture ff undervaluation | 
exist. The invoice price is sworn to by the im- 
porter, who, in case of false swearing, runs the | 
risk of the forfeiture of his goods, and a criminal 
prosecution. Besides this, rival importers are in- | 
terested to prevent fraudulent valuations, thatthey 
may not be undersold. 

If we add to the device of specific duties 
another, known under the euphonius term of min- | 
imums, by which a high artificial value is arbi- 


trarily and falsely attached toa particular article, || and without prejudice, they have rarely brought the invoice 


we have the most perfect system imaginable for 
fleecing the people and enriching the monopolists. | 
As an ylustration of this principle, 1 would cite 


three cents per yard; which, under the tariff of 
1342, were assumed to be worth twenty cents per 
yard, and taxed upon that notoriously false val- | 
uation, ° 

Thus we have the interest of the custom-house 
officer, the importer himself, and his rival im- 


would be difficult, it seems to me, to have greater 
safeguard against fraud. The little likelihood of 
frauds by undervaluation is further manifest by | 
considering the small gain which accrues to the 
importer by undervaluation. He only saves the 
amount of the duty on the fraudulently dimim- 
ished value of the goods. That is to say, if he 
undervalues his goods ten per cent. below their 
value, when they are subject to twenty per cent. | 
ad valorem duty, he would only gain $2 out of 
every $100 of the value of the goods, equal to | 


One and seventy hundredths per cent. on the cost 
of the pees and the duty; and so on for any de- 
gree of undervaluation. The profit is too small | 


in view of the risks. We may, therefore, safely | 
assume that no very great amount of fraud is | 
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| any number of cases, the existence of frauds or evasions of 


| sonable profit,) and speculative opinions, ali agree that 


|| as that existed under their own observation. 
| Witnesses examined.on these points are domestic manufac- 
| turers, or their agents, or merchants referred to by such 


|| efit of domestic goods of the same description. 


i 


Pa 4 || house valuation. 
the article of cotton shirtings, worth, in England, || 





| custom-house. 


| toms for the port and district of New Yew York, beg leave 


| have complaints been made of any instances of suspected | i - 
| undervaluation, either by importers, or by persons engaged | por" to be sold in our markets. 
1 


porter, all engaged to prevent undervaluation. It » ports from England and France for the last four 
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perpetrated by undervaluation. This cry of 
frauds from undervaluation is an old cry of the 
manufacturers, who wished additional protection, 


navigation reports, from the statements of the 
English and French custom-houses, are: 








" ‘ Years. Great Britain. France. Total. 
and therefore desired a return to specific duties, || 1853....... + +00 G130,265,340 — $33,455,942 $163,721 282 
This matter of frauds was thoroughly probed by |) }S24++--++ +--+ > cane San aan 
an executive commission, who reported upon the || jasy°°"""""""* ** 130°803.09: 7792 82 aan ane 
, 1857. ese seees . 130,803,093 47,792,827 178,595,920 
subject as far back as the Twenty-Seventh Con- —-—— — 
gress. This report may be found in House Doc- Total..... -+$514,050,150  §148,639,293  $662,689,443 














ument No. 212, for Terre Congress, 
second session, page 209. They say: 


“In search of these frauds, and the manner in which 
they have been or might be perpetrated, the commissioners 
have examined the most intelligent and experienced mer- 
chants engaged in the importation of foreign goods and in 
domestic manufactures, both in New York and Boston. Of 
their own knowledge, not a single witness called has testj- | 
fied to any fact which established, in any particular case Or | 


This remarkable similarity of results, covering 
so many years and such vast amounts, shows 
that the cry of fraud is a humbug, got up by cer- 
tain manufacturers to force us into a system that 
will give them more protection. They are not so 
anxious about the Government as they are about 
themselves, 

Having thus disposed of the objections which 
certain manufacturers have always pertinaciously 
made against ad valorems, in spite of reason and 
evidence, letus briefly consider the advantagesit 
possesses. 

1. Itis perfectly fair. An article is taxed accord- 
ing to its value. Cheap articles, consumed by the 
poor, pay but little; costly articles, consumed b 
the rich, pay in proportion to their value. This 
ig sO just that it recommends itself at once to every 
unprejudiced mind. 
|| 2. It enables the consumers to know exactly 
the amount of tax they pay on any imported ar- 
ticle which they use. 

3. It is more permanent than specific duties. It 
does not increase as the price of imports decreases 
as specifics do, but preserves the same propor- 
tion all the time. 

4. It adjusts itself with wonderful elasticity to 
\| times. When prices are high, which implies 
t f flush times, it collects the most; when prices are 
three experienced appraisers in the New York || low, which implies hard times, it collects the least; 


They say: | Operating, in this respect, exactly reversely to 
‘‘ The undersigned, late principal appraisers of the cus- || specifics. 


‘While we have a tariff, I shall insist on the ad 
valorem principle. 
I have much more to say on the general sub- 


the revenue laws. Froin rumors and various circumstances 
relating to the discrepancy in .price between importers of 
the same description of goods, (some of these selling at a | 
price far below what could be afforded by others ata rea- | 


frauds have been practiced on the revenue at different times 
to a considerable extent. They also speak of the devices 
by which these frauds have been successfully perpetrated. 
and by which they may be again; hut, of their own knowl- 
edge, they do not profess to know anything, resting their opin- 
ions entirely On general reputation and the course of trade 
Many of the 


manufacturers, to establish the existence of frauds on the 
revenue, in order to place foreign commerce under the most | 
rigid restrictions, to exclude the foreign fabric for the ben- 
It may, 
therefore, be fairly presumed that, if any positive evidence | 
could be adduced to fix the charge of fraud on any number 
of foreign importers, it would have been, as the door was | 
thrown open widely by the commissioners to the introduc- 
tion of such evidence. None stich, however, was adduced ; | 
and it is presumed, therefore, that none such existed.’’ 


In this same report is found a statement from 


to submit the following report, and respectfully solicit that 
it may be considered as a part of their testimony : 
** From long and careful observations and examinations 


of merchandise at the custom-house, they are fully satisfied | jects involved in my remarks, but my time will 
that there have been no frauds of any consequence prac- |, * 


; : not now permi ; 
ticed on the revenue by the undervaluation of cloths and peranes me 
cassimeres at their entry. | ae 

‘* Because there has been, in all English fabrics of that A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


kind, a great uniformity in value on the invoice prices, Seas 
SPEECH OF HON. A. P. GRANGER, 


when of similar quality, whether imported by American or 
OF NEW YORK, 


foreign merchants. 
“¢ Because most of the woolens, particularly the lower and || 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

‘ebruary 24, 1859. 


middling qualities, have not been subjected to duties accord- 
ing to invoiced value ; but have, in most eases, been sub- 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
| state of the Union— 


jected to increased duties through prejudice, caprice, or || 
Mr. GRANGER said: 


false valuation, by those acting as appraisers, who were not 
the legal appraisers in the New York custom-house. Ee- 
cause there has been no motive to undervalue the goods on 
invoice, since it was not taken as the criterion of value on 
which the duties were to be computed ; and consequently 
the merchant on the other side of the water could not con- | 
sider his invoice as a guide to the duties to be imposed here. | Mr. Cuatrman: A tariff is a law to tax im- 
** Because, neither in an official capacity, or otherwise, | ported or foreign goods, as the arrive in our 
t has, or should 
ave, two gbjects—one to raise revenue to pay for 
the support of Government; the other to encour- 
age domestic manufacture, home industry, or 
labor, by taxing the foreign production, while 
the American-made article goes free, and thus to 
give a preference in our markets to our own peo- 
le. 

Both of these objects are attainable in the same 
tariff, and are not in the least incompatible or in- 
consistent with each other. 

The same tariff can greatly encourage the in- 


Thi ld le th a dustry and reward the labor of the country, while 
us would seem to settie the question; Dut, as || it raises revenue equal to the support of an eco- 
further corroborative and conclusive testimony, || 


I id eall , h eof : | nomical administration of Government. 
would call attention to the statement of our im- | Such a tariff I am and always have been in 


favor of. 

Mr. Chairman, you can have as much protec- 
tion as you want, and as much revenue as is ne- 
cessary; and the beauty of the thing is, you can 
have them both from the same tariff at the same 
| time. . 

Sir, it has been done, once, twice, and it can 
| be done again. 


in the manufacture of domestic goods; and had there been 
any such undervaluation, the vigilance of rivalry, and the 
promptings of interest, would have made the facts known. 

** Because, in the sales of cloths and cassimeres, when 
they have been made after seizure, by consent of parties 


cost and charges, even when made under the most favor- 
able circumstances ; and in a large majority of the cases, 
they have not brought to exceed two thirds of the custom- 
We have confined these remarks to 
cloths and cassimeres solely; because no allegations of 
frauds in any other description of merchandise or manufac- | 
tures have ever been made by the American manufacturers, 
to our knowledge.”’ 


years of which we have the official data, taken 
from the English and French custom-houses, and 
the United States Treasury. 
The statement from the Register’s Office is: 
Statement exhibiting the value of imports from Great Brit- 
ain and France for the years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1857. 


Year ending— Great Britain. France. Total. 
Dec. 31, 1853. ....9$149,151,759 $38,151,569 187,303,328 





1854..... 135,275,549 35,000,411 — 170,275,960 || _ Sir, if it can be done, is there a member on this 
1855..... 103,629,411 37,598,161 141,227,572 | floor that would object? 

oo aye — . ’ 
1857..... 130,467,739 49,359,201 Lene | I trust not. No one, unless he has the King’s 








Mr. Chairman, one fact is worth a dozen argu- 
ments. Experience is the best schoolmaster, and 
far more instructive than mere theory, anda much 
safer guide to follow. 

I was distressed to hear, some days since, the 





Total.......9518,524,458 $160,109,342 678,633,800 | money in his pocket. 


F. BIGGER, Register. 
Treasory DePaRTMENT, 
ReoGisTer’s Orrice, February 11, 1859. 
The imports, as made out in the commerce and | 
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} honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mixt- || which should have been made at home, and had | and one is, that to encourage the manufacture rectlo 
i son] lead off on the all-important subject of a || a better article, at a cheaper rate. it must be done at the expense of the farmer ps iron, | 
} tariff, by quoting the long-exploded theories of Twenty millions paid to our farmers and me- An absolute falsehood! The farmer gains more every 
ie loool writers. I have been accustomed to | chanics and Jaborers, and from them paid outa || by it than does the manufacturer himself. In all cheap- 
i he listen to the honorable gentleman as to one from | dozen times over, would have been felt by every | manufacturing countries, the farmer is sure t food u 
if i" whom I expected words of wisdom and fidelity. | family in America, and would have brought out of || thrive. P meal. 
ae But on this subject, the oneofallothersthe most | its hiding place and put in circulation $20,000,000 He feeds all parties, and of course has a 200d on th 
HI important that can engage our attention at this | more. home market for all he has to sell; and a home absur 
4 time, he is wrong, all wrong, or | am woefujly || Sir, it would have raised the value of the farm- || market is the best of all markets. Wh sir. eign | 
1 mistaken. He is at odds with stubborn facts, | ing lands in this country more than twice twenty || during the times of the protective tariff o 1849" Th 
i and confronted by the entire experience of his | millions, and saved thousands cf families from || when our manufacturing interest saw its bes: jronf 
i 4 country, and contradicted by the practice and | bankruptcy and want, and have increased the || days, the State of Massachusetts alone purchased thous 
be policy of the principal nations of Europe. demand for cotton thousands of bales, and not || and consumed more western flour than all the sand 
F And when he stated that the policy of home | unlikely have improved the value of the whole '| world besides. ‘This is a fact, sir, to be though: gave 
fe ee protection was discarded by the mostenlightened | é¢rop $20,000,000 more. Such is the influence of | of by the farmers, when they are told, * Don’ hund 
Ee} nations of Europe, 1 think he was mistaken in| a protective tariff, wisely arranged and firmly | encourage the rich manufacturer at the expense of the dren, 
bf voint of fact. All of the first-rate Powers, with ead to. Sarmer.”’ comf 
Be England at their head, are striving to encourage Sir, what has France done, by encouraging her Suppose, sir, there was a manufacturing village profi 
+ and promote their own manufactures. manufactures? in every county: what, think you, would be the capit 
if That policy has placed England in the front By it, she has doubled the value of her farm || effect on the farming interest? Why, sir, it He 
ot a rank of nations. Nay, she is on the right of the || lands, and made a first-rate home market for all |} would double the value of their lands. Let me pays 
ee front, and leads the column. It is the basis of || her farmers have to sell. | tell you, sir, that he who tries to excite a preju- aid a 
her colossal power; and she has never faltered in She has one hundred thousand acres planted to | dice or jealousy between the farming and many. farm 
her course. | the sugar beet, which makes her independent of || facturing interest is an enemy to both. shar 
She knows, if she leads in manufactures, she | the world for that important article of sugar. The || Then, again, it is continually said that a pro- So 
leads in commerce, in wealth, and in power. She | simple unassuming article of straw—wheat straw || tective tariff raises the price to the consumer. Noth- calle 
is the strongest nation in the world. She isthe | —annually brings more money in France than || ing more false! Nineteen articles out of twenty on. 
richest nation in the world. And she has by far the entire cotton crop of all the southern States. || for the last fifty years have fallen in price on pro- W 
the greatest commerce of any nation under heaven. This is the fruit of her manufacturing policy. || teetion. of t 
With a debt of $4,000,000,000, she handles it || This is the work of protection. | Ad valorem instead of specific duties are clung sim} 
with perfect ease, and pays her interest easier Gentlemen seem not to comprehend the mighty || to by the foes of protection. Sir, ad valorem is g is al 
than she did when it was but a fourth as large. | influence and power of protection. It can build } humbug and a cheat to everybody but the British Si 
She lends to all her silly free-trade customers, | fleets, control nations, and, asis the case in Eng- | merchant. min 
to keep them subservient to her policy. Her || land, ride the ocean wave in triumph. And here, in this connection, let me state an- the | 
credit is above that of other nations, and she can And, greater still, it feeds and clothes, educates |; other fact, that we gave up to Great Britain, with- own 
borrow at the lowest rate, and at half the interest | and elevates, the poor man’s child, and dispenses || out a murmur, six degrees of latitude south of 540 mer 
of her mistaken but best customer—the United | comfort to the laboring millions with a liberal || 40’, and Vancouver’s Island, south of that, and buil 
States, the land for which we legislate. hand. | the free navigation of the Columbia river south the 
Her manufactures are her controlling, darling Ind yet, sir, you hesitate. of that. - woc 
interest. She guards it with aparent’scare,and | Why,sir, besides manufacturing nearly everyar- || This valuable strip of land between 49° and 540 one 
she would as soon scuttle her navy as change her | ticle she needs, she carries out into the markets of || 40’ of north latitude, on which are the Fraser ufac 
volicy of protecting it. Nearly as small as that | the world, to compete with England, $370,000,000 || river gold mines, is the very land on which Eng- him 
fictle island of Cuba, she is the workshop of the || worth of her manufactures; and asshe is next'to || land, our great rival, is now building her railroad A 
world and the counting-house of the nations. England in manufactures, so she is next to Eng- || across the continent to the Pacific ocean. 80 
She knows wellour condition. She knows we | land in wealth and power. | Sir, several hundred miles of this road is done fact 
are in her debt nigh five hundred million dollars. But, Mr. Chairman, there is no use of talking. || already, and on the route across the St. Lawrence, f 
And who does not know that he whodeeply owes | It is now as in 1839-40. We must suffer more, || at Montreal, they have built the most magnificent nia 
another is half his slave? Her workshops and | before we come to our senses. || bridge in the world, and are now surveying west doc 
our free-trade policy have reduced usto our pres- | — Sir, do you know that in 1857 we bought of || of Lake Superior, while our Democratic rulers del 
; ent deplorable condition, and brought us within | England one hundred and seventy-seven million || are contending about the route, and have done his 
re her power. yards of cotton goods, made of our own cotton, || nothing but merely import the dromedaries to tra- dis 
. The repeal of the tariff of 1842 sealed our sub- | and paid her a dollar for every dime she gave us || verse the sandy deserts of the southern route. tat 
« mission to England. She knows it; and we are | for it, while our own factories were idle,and men, || This, sir, is the very strip of land which Pres- eve 
ee fast finding it out, to our sorrow. women, and children, begging for employment? |! ident Polk said, in his message, *‘ we had an un- the 
: All the first-rate Powers vie with each other to | 2 little better customer than poor subservient Turkey, || doubted right to,’’and the unterrified Democracy fet 
i copy her example, and encourage and protect | who only took one hundred and twenty-three million || swore they would have itor fight. This is another wi 
their manufactures as their first and highestinter- | yards. || fact, sir. ; 
if est. Sir, we pay to England $137,000,000 a year for | Sir, was this the work of British gold? on 
ab ot. France and Russia, Austria and Prussia, and manufactured goods, and did you ever consider | Sir, England manufactures $180,000,000 worth cas 
a every nation that thinks much of itself, (except thatat least fifty million of it goes to the farmers || of woolen goodsina year,and France $200,000,000; tee 
Bo the United States,) are determined to manufacture | of England, who feedthe workmen ? | while we, it is said, have nota broadcloth mill in 7 
; ai for themselves, and keep their workshops near,| = Mr. Chairman, $50,000,000 saved to our farm- || motion. 2 yo 
Re Reo: and board and pay their hands at home. _ ing interest, for beef and pork and mutton and || Perhaps not one Representative in this Hall is cr 
/ a Sir, l regret to af it, and if the truth did not | corn and wheat and oats and buckwheat and pigs || clad in American broadcloth; and still we use mi 
fe h drive me to itl would not say it, that by the folly | and poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, milk, and pota- || more woolen goods than France or England either. me 
te >: and persevering obstinacy of the Democratic | toes, cabbages, and garden vegetables, &c., &c., | Sir, here is one fact that we may well be proud hi 
/ f party, who, for the misfortune of us all, nowrule | and the $50,000,000 changing hands every week, || of. We sent to the World’s Fair, in England, 
ice i the realm, the United States is found in compa- would soon pay $500,000,000—an amount suffi- || piece of broadcloth that took the premium, and as 
7: ny with Turkey, Spain, Brazil, and the Barbary | cient to relieve the whole country. || was adjudged to be the best piece of broadcloth in he 
: States, in free-trade subserviency to the manufac- All this our farmers lose by keeping our work- || the world, and was made by John Lang, of Vas- w 
turing policy of England. shops three thousand miles from home. Here || salborough, Maine. re 
Wherever England has a colony—and they are | are facts that our farmers are not invited to listen || It is not a matter of pride to me, that the rags hi 
lrgion—and I might almost say, where she has to, while they are constantly told, ‘Don’t encour- || and remnants of foreign cloths are picked up here Pp 
continents, she compels them to keep their work- | age the richmanufacturer at the expense of the farmer.”’ at a cent a pound, transported across the water, 
shops and their accounts in England, and bring Let the farmers of lowa, Illinois, and Wiscon-,| worked over and reproduced, and sold back to us v 
their produce and their gold, and take her manu- — sin, Ohio and Michigan, and Pennsylvania, even, | again. C 
factures. understand, that in every ton of English railroad || | How many times the costly coats of free-trade 1 
But we, who were ence her colonies—then in- || iron, they actually serubiig of Engiish farmers || gentlemen have been through the English mills, a 
dependent—and now her dependent debtor-scus- | at least thirty-five dollars in beef and pork and || is not easy to determine. If some of them have 1 
tomer, subject to her policy and surrounded by | breadstuffs; and then decide who suffers the most || more than once, I would not wonder. 
her power, are a voluntary cripple to her policy. || for want of a protective tariff, the manufacturers || | Mr. Chairman, we ought not to import a yard c 
lt takes a constant stream of gold to vay the | orthefarmers. Why, sir, most clearly, the farmers. | of cotton or woolen oods, nor a ton of iron, nor n 
interest we owe her, on debts contracted br Brit- || Yes, Pennsylvania, who has been fooled and |! a bushel of salt; and had the tariff of 1842 been c 
ish manufactured goods—goods that we should | robbed by Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842. || let alone, we would have been independent of the d 
have made at home. Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842, in Pennsy!- || world by this time, for those controlling articles. t 
Millions of dollars a year, nay, monthly, are || vania, and 54°40’ or fight, atthe South, werethe || Those articles alone, and we would have been 
paid to her for railroad and other iron, which it | Democratic false lights that deceived the people, | out of debt to Europe this day, and this country } 
was cruel to deny our own workmen the privilege || and led the nation into this dilemma. || $100,000,000 richer than it now is. We have 
to make, and to the injury of all classes of our i Here let me advertise some of the mischievous | land enough now useless to raise the wool to ] 
people. | falsehoods that are continually promulgated by || make all the cloth we need. 
In three years we imported four hundred thou- || the enemies of home protection, to prejudice an l We might work up all, or nearly all, the cot- ' 


sand tons of railroad iron, at a cost of $20,000,000, | honestcommunity against their own best interests; || ton crop, and secure it a steady and a better mar- 
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ca ket. We have the best of ore and coal in all di- | merce is built up, foreign commerce always im- gift of the poopie. In * great national meee 
a rections, and furnaces ready built to make the || proves. — + ae people concurred, and they were satisfie< 
ae and we have strong salt springs in nearly Such is the fact, and experience proves it. | with it. 
: — State and Territory, and we can make salt || Hence the sudden repletion of the Treasury Never was a public measure more completely 
ee a article—a necessary article—an article of | under the tariffs of 1828 and 1842, and the certain || successful. Under its influence, we paid all the 
all Till by every family, every day, and nearly every |, depletion that attends a free-trade tariff. : Salas ah of Government without borrowing a 
- = |, To be dependent for it on foreigners, and || Under the influence of free trade, the revutsions || dollar, and paid off the debts of two wars, that of 
= he fluctuations of peace and war is simply || of 1837 to 1842, and 1847 to 1859, bled the mer- || the Revolution and that of 1812, principal and in- 
bed = oj Sir, we should be as independent of for- || chants of New York to the tune of $20,000,000. | terest, 100,000,000. nother important fact, str. 
a oe cations tor salt as powder. || They should stand by the general interests of || Sir, these are facts not to be unheeded. From 
wd othe tariff of 1842 increased the manufacture of | their own country, and let Great Britain take care || some mysterious cause, the nee part a 
A - | . . . . | ‘ as . . . . " o . . 
= iron from two hundred thousand to eight hundred || of herself, and share in its prosperity. _ But if || came dissatisfied with this state of things a a. 
oe ¥ sand tons, an increase of six hundred thou- || they read the Journal of Commerce as their polit- || cultivated an erroneous public opinion, and de- 
“ aad tons The six hundred thousand tons of iron | ical and mercantile liturgy, they must partake of || ceived thousands of honest, ee men re 
BE , ° : : | : : . arties 1 ) 
he rave new employment, direct and indirect, to || the fruit of its teaching, as all parties, many of whom, to this day, = mae 
a" f ndreds of thousands of men, women,and chil- || That paper has done more (I do not say it in- || have a jealousy against a protective policy, 
the io. every one of which received its share of || tended it) toenhance British interests in this coun- | though every kind of evidence and all experience 
, ; i her || are in its favor. 
;' rts : , ten times the || try, at the expense of our own, than any other 
omar ae ae eines furnished the || seal in the case and that it has not filled its |} Mr. Clay, the great advocate and defender 0 
age ei a pockets with British gold, is not because it has || American interests in peace and in war, did all in 
the a gets his simple profit, but the money he | not earned it, but because it would not take it, for |; his power to defend it; but by some strange in- 
os pays out for labor is quickly distributed, giving || they (the British) always pay liberally for such | ees ee then a ee was 
’ id i ile the || vi overpowered, and made to yield. is Amer- 
og id and comfort as it goes to all around, while the || services. ' hare: 
. farm sr, who feeds them all, comes in for the lion’s || | When the protective tariff of 1842 was repealed, | ican, home-protecting, labor-paying policy, was 
e , are . || and the British free-tariff of 1846 was, by the aid || the doomed victim of an unholy alliance. 
! oe | ee . . | , =e M4 > 
ro- . So the rich manufacturer, as he is mischievously || of British gold, enacted in its stead, oe you | ee enn, Oot See ; 
‘urnis ive || I, and all of us, fell down, and bloody treason || refused to protect Americar 3, | : 
> satiety SOS SR RE FR Po Oe, Hv || oon capes over us ys ; y |! them to the tender mercies of Great Britain, il 
ny ~ 1] ir, to thi i Down went the tariff, and away went the pros- 
> the expense ||_ Sir, to this act you may ascribe our present | Jown ’ 
r at tae "thin: thes ids weet is || financial distress. But for the discovery iF Cali- || perity of See are and the comfort and . 
- iti j i i id, the crush would have come years ago. || happiness of the people. Lely: 4 
ng ans een dente calarutnonay,” | That culd iolee but not avert. . ™ y 1841, a wreck was made of individual and { 
sh 7 Sir, "450,000 paid to build Shenae raion a || Two hundred million dollars, dug from our own |! national prosperity; and both Government and 
, ine “and week them for a year give ten times || mines, have come and gone; and we still owe, for || people overwhelmed in debt. Every branch of ‘| 
m the profits to the surrounding country that the || British manufactured goods, hundreds of millions eeeeone reese ee and ene. ) 
: ir || ual, felt the cruel effect of this wide-spread revul- 
; a wile: ithe ile kemiil wih ties | Ot The tariff of 1842 would have saved all. Sir, | sion. 4 
c a a eo likten the selibiae l| we are nigh the bottom of the hill, and still de- The high and the Jow, the rich and the poor, 
“ he saetner “and the tailor the schoolmaster the | scending; and the party that is responsible for it || felt the shock. The banks were crippled and | 
. ee d rye and the washerwoman &c every || are yet in power, reluctant to reform. Butnow, | closed; and the laboring millions—men, women, 1 
0 aoe padeh, ets more benefit from the rich man- || as in 1840, the Administration must be changed, |, and children—reduced to pinching want. ; 
Sausaae et 7 tion, than he does || and we must return to the protective policy of || ‘Ile General Government had neither money 
er eer $ capital, In proportion, | 1898 and 1842 | nor credit. In alarm and haste, it dispatched a : 
g hone a sh i p q Ip; but so low was its 
t is it wi y there is no use of argument. |! runner to Europe for help; bu 
ad And now how is it with the farmer, who has | _ Mr, Chairman, arg tee as | 
so often been told, Don’t encourage the richmanu- || This miserable er A pany f Netere Ace de- | = en a rekear and he be 
rer : || ranged and prostrated business all over the coun- || withou et. 
. ‘i is vpn a gli ote in Pennsylva- || try, and Canes the Government, has made | Sir, in profound peace, this Government could 
: nia? Wher sir, he has > saree at his own | gray heads faster than time itself could do it. not raise a dollar on its credit, on either side of 
' hotter bei l i ila- || i || the Atlantic, 
$ hila- All experience demonstrates the fact that we || t . 
' fhe Rearatie died ae aie etal of | cannot i on neither can we support ourGov- |} A national bankrupt law was found necessary 
= hi 7 ticles would not bear transportation to a || ernment, in any other way than by a return toa | to let up and relieve the prostrate enterprise of Pas 
“ distant muadiedt-— bio pigs and his cates. his po- || national protective policy, by which the farming, | the country, that now lay helpless before this all- 
tatoes, his cabbage, his hay, and fire-wood. And || manufacturing, mechanical, and laboring inter- pervading colnanity . ai - 
s every hour’s work done by the family or the || ests of our country shall be protected againstfor- || Sir, the pecuniary distress was so severe, a 
n- the om is cash in hand; and even his milk would || eign legistation, foreign interference, and foreign | its cause so apparent and so clearly chargeable ! 
y fetch him equal to butter at four shillings a pound competition in our own markets. I say sir, there |, to the Democratic party, that the people rose en 
; valiblichaton "|| is no other way under heaven to support our || masse to redress their wrongs. General Harrison 
P He : * ive || was electe s into power. 
And then, suppose he wants to sell his farm of | Government, but by a well arranged protective | eee Soumya onan ‘A oe 
: i th riff. nuire § G. PC 
I jew idee intend of At “rhe war of 1812 operated as a protection against |, tive tariff was enacted, and the policy of home 
‘ on d ll : " acre, $2 950 . British manufactures, and an encouragement to || protection was legalized by the tariff of 1842. The 
in ge Mr Paseae of Pennsylvania see that | our own. It gave a first rate home market to the | day the news reached England, Government 
F ;  hambugged, and vote a free-trade Demo- || farmer, and ample employment for labor. Fac- || credit was resuscitated at once, and we could bor- 
i seatio 4 ket, ond en ee to vote for a Congress- || tories sprung up in every direction, and the coun- | row on our own terms. Nay, we had no occa- 
; ane that will take care not to encourage the rich | try prospered though at war with England. | sion to borrow, for commerce revived, and the 7 
P ~ h , § reve 8 a | ita longer empt tian 
, p : sree was nearly ruined; but, with || Treasury was no long ply. 
f Setatets oer oear ee ste Tng pd we flourished better than we Sir, there never was a country so prosperous z 
: ines tee ai vt dt s this while under the influence ee 
i ne with free trade and peace. and happy as wa ai 
a Another thing the farmers of Pennsylvania may _ should have do “ tuti d fo r ngoods | of the tariff of 1842. The people saw and felt it. ' 
id as well bear in mind—that Pennsylvania has a | Peace came, with low duties, and foreign g Wie coain ae la AM ie dee Ghaioek ies. es 
in heavy debt; secured on the land, that she never | rushed in in great profusion. Our factories went }| Now, again, as ’ ¥ | W et 
i : i | { labor fell, and hard times and | most, the chairman of the Committee c ays 
s- will and never can pay while the free-trade policy |, down, produce anc ~ ell, and har || ea sheen (like. Pilliseoe, \ what aeouamaiand hg 
i i l ss prevailed. ‘vie ’ . ’ : | : j 
oe lane se mgt te Glee Siete errhe Republican pasty of that day, the war |, reported to the House the protective tariff bill of . 
E pees ane: RO. FON, aera 1} arty tua Yeenanaible party, with Clay and Cal- || 1842, was honored with the confidence and grati- 
; “he furtherance of British policy, British gold | ay at its head, turned their attention to a pro- | 7 the nation, and he did live to receive its ! 
i is || i i r relief. The tariff of 1824 was | highest honors. 
es a 
le Ha ant Bar ybsiac om active on the British side, '| relief. This led to the higher tariff of 1828, per- | old offender, the Democratic party, with its free-trade 
S soled detrimental influence especially 1] haps the highest tariff we ever had. “Its effect | propensities, wormed itself once more ah, power, 
’ 7 thout an 
i ile ci || : ! of and, in the face of all experience, wi y 
; |, was direct and sudden; and the consequence of | yt é 
; ad cy Ogg been cultivated in our great '| that tariff was, we stood out before the Soh the | ostensible reason, repealed the invaluable protect- 
itl i d {| dh nation under heaven tive tariff of 1842 and substituted in its piace the 
d cities unfavorable to home protection and home- || most prosperous and happy nati I . |) tive | ‘ff of 1846 
Ir manufactured goods, and the false and mischiev- 1 That is a fact, sir, and why disregard it? wus Tate se om ee 
ion i i en so prosperous before the tariff o r. Chairman, if w | ' 
" Berk couskas choke Si cadees. | a ee od and persetted by the Commit- | $1,000,000,000, conditioned that the tariff of 1842 
: tile interest . '| tee of Waysand Means, at the head of which was | should not be disturbed for a * a 
: : ae «as : : ; 4 “na saving ordinance. Sir, the laboring 
n A mighty een Nee one ~ — the | pay) Seegviched Democratic partisan leader, | a a — wae ~All said ——e 
y merchants of New York many million do ars. | right. ; : Saaieais 
e Domestic commerce is the safest and the most || It a - a pase roa eens Hee | a poll-tax, and made well by 
0 reliable || rewarded by an offer of the nominati . hs 
, ing i i i i ; i 3 at ought not. to be un- 
In the first piane, potting is more certain than | President of the United States; and, had he ae . at ae ee Sask tation Neko oral 
t- that, under a protective tariff, when domestic com- || would have secured him the highest office in the || heeded— 
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false theories that British advocates, here or else- 


where, ever did, or ever will, promulgate. 

Sir, it is madness longer to shut our eyes and 
ears against such facts as these. This fell calam- 
ity was the necessary consequence of the foolish 
and uncalled-for change of a protective for a free- 
trade tariff—from American to British policy. 

Sir, why was this mischief done? It was Brit- 
ish influence, through gold. Gold is the potent 
power by which England works, unseen, and 
sways our legislation for her benefit; a power by 
which she holds the check-rein of the nations; a 
power by which she beat the great Napoleon, in 
twenty years’ strife, and cliftined him to a sea- 
virt rock, and left him there to die. 

[ Jo not mean that gold bought votes direct, in 
open day; but Ido mean that presses and politi- 
cians, and traders of various sorts, combined to 
an influence, a public opinion, in favor of 
free trade and English interests, that political par- 
tics found it to their interest to cultivate and fol- 

W. 

Hlow else can it be told why a policy to us so 
stile, and so favorable to the darling policy of 
land should get possession of our councils ? 
So cager was England to interfere, and sway our 
elections, that her gold and press came promptly 
to the aid of her ally, the Democratic party, and 
the best interests of the country fell before their 
united efforts. 

Here are extracts from English papers: 

** The triumph of the candidate of the Democratic party, 

might forward by the men of the South, will secure, prob- 

ly forever, the ascendancy of liberal commercial principles ; 
and, if Lord Derby should be disposed next year to take the 
\mertcan tariff for his model, we have little doubt that it 
will serve to remove the last illusions of the protective sys- 
mi from his mind. In this respect, and on this point, we 
take General Pierce to be a fair representative of the opin 
ions of Mr. Calhoun, and, as such, a valuable practical ally 
‘a the commercial policy of this country.’’— London Times. 
We are without information as to the views of General | 
ree on the subject of cooperation with England ; but we 
cannot any that we feel any apprehension on the point; and 
we shall await the final election, not without a share in the 


confidence of many American friends that it will result 
well.’’—London Leader. 
* As regards England, public sympathy, it is needless to 
. is enlisted in tavor of the Democratic candidate. Not 
that General Pierce is considered the better man. Fer other 
e. He is merely accepted as the nominee of the great 
party ii the Union who desire to push the principle of tree 
trade to its utmost limits.’’—Wilmer & Smith's Liverpool 


s 


create 


“ The election of General Pierce will at any rate prove 
that the Democratic majority, whatever may be their other 
differences, are unanimous in theirtestimony on behalf of 

ral commercial policy ; and any Government he may 
form will be one on which this may rely for eff ctual coop 
cration in reducing, Wherever practicable, existing impedi 


ments to international intercourse.’’—Manchester Exami 
r. 


rhe two parties of the Republic, Whig and Democrat 

that is, conservative and progressive, protectionist and 
free trade—appear to have marshaled their forces and se 
iected their candidates for the coming election. Every 
ienelishmen, of almost every class, rejoices in the expecta- 
tion of success for the Democratic, free-trade party.’’—Lon 


| 


don Dispatch. 
No wonder that we have sent $228,000,000 of 
specie to Europe in eight years, when becoming 


» dependent upon the Old World for so much of 
what we eat, drink, put on,and use. Messrs. J. 
li. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have just || 
published List’s System of Political Economy, 
edited by Stephen Colwell, from which we learn 

at, in 1844, $500,000 cash were subscribed in 
England, to be expended in circulating free-trade 

:cts in foreign countries, a large share of which 
was for our benefit. 


We give the names and addresses of some of the parties, 
| the amounts they subscribed : 


raham Lees, Manchester..........- vecbessnceess ae 
Hi. Lees & Brothers, Manchester. ..........-0.000 - 200 
J. & N, Phillips & Co., Manchester...... none cocese, SOO 
Alfred Bingen...... hed dndee 60069000000 000600 08 «+s» 1,000 
William Wailker..... Sub aeeawh ta Sgeus 66s 4 Gave dee - 1,000 
Alfred Orrel, Manchester........... eikadet ccpecdee Eee TT 
(-eorge Foster, Manchester....... 2 Swbeve vecoesécug ee 
Others in Manchester... 2... cscs cscewsess cone wese eee 
The Lord Provost, Glasgow......... weeveccescccces O00 || 
A. & J. Dennistoun, Glusgow............ éos cdcanee Bae 
Charles Tennant & Co., Glasgow .......... 0.6. 005 1,000 || 
William Dixon, Giasgow........ Vine baecteiesns wale 
Samuel Higginboth, Giasgow....... en eee? 
Dunlop, Wilsow & Co., Glasgow............. os nens 1,000 


Others in Glasgow to the amount of over...........11,000 


Marshall & Co., Leeds. seas 9,500 || 


Mhors by Lt@das. oo ees ccccececces ac Vivews esecees 9,000 || 
Ackroy & Sons, Halifx................ teseeceeece 1,000 || 
CREE SE anh 05 04.00 'bn.008> 00.0000 000005 exces Open II 


The London Times remarked that— 
* A subscripuon was opened to raise funds to circulate 
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| to do it, if | could. 


Slave Trade Laws—Mr. Seward. 


free-trade tracts in foreign countries. 
and fifty thousand dollars were subscribed. 


United States.”’ 


I submit this without note or comment. Let 


the country judge. 


Mr. Chairman, a thousand times has the decep- || 8*ke of yourcountry. Do it for the sake of 
tive heresy been repeated, that the duty on the 
imported article raised the price, and come out of 
the pocket of the consumer. A plausible argument 
against protection, but it is untrue in point of fact. 

The experience of the last fifty years proves, 
almost universally, that the revenue from a pro- 
tective tariff comes out of the foreign manufac- 


turer, and reduces the cost to the consumer. 


Since my remembrance, our common cotton || 
shirtings and sheetings were imported from India, | 
and were called hum-hums—a light and slazy | 
article, remarkably so—and sold at from twenty- 


five to fifty cents a yard. 


I am within bounds when I say, that one yard 
of our eight-cent sheetings will weigh four times | 
as much,and wear four times as long as the hum- 


hums. 


1 know, for I have worn them, and have sold 
thousands of pieces of them. 


This great improvement, this vast saving, 


reached the pockets of the masses, and was the 
fruit of the protective policy. I remember when 
we imported cut nails at thirteen cents a pound. 
A specific duty of five cents a pound was imposed 
by the tariff of 1828, which, according to free- 
trade logic, added to the thirteen, would make 
eighteen cents the pound to the consumer. 

Now, what is the fact? 

The high protective duty in favor of the Amer- 
ican nail waked up Yankee ingenuity; and up 
went the mills, and down went the price—down, 
down on that all-important article, used almost 
every day, by almost everybody, to ten, seven, 
and finally to four or five cents a pound at retail, 
where it now is. 


So with woolen goods, screws, hats, edge tools, | 
glass, and pins, and a hundred other items of im- | 


ported goods that we have tariffed. Sir, thes@are 
facts incontrovertible. 

Never was a more statesmanlike sentiment ut- 
tered than fell from the lips of General Jackson 
when he said, ** plant your manufactories by the 
side of your farms, and you cover your country 
with blessings.’’ 

Sir, that this noble sentiment should so soon be 
repudiated by the party which once were proud to 


call themselves the ‘* Jackson party,’ is passing | 


strange, but no more strange than true. 

Gentlemen of the Administration party, you 
have twice struck down the prosperity of the 
country. 
tive policy of the tariff of 1828. 

Under that tariff we were ina high state of pros- 
perity. 
perneng while all was life and prosperity at 

some. 


Sut you would have your own way; and from | 
1837 to 1841 your free-trade policy had done | 


what you were told it would do—bring universal 
distress throughout the land. 


You were justly held responsible for it, and the | 


people rose in their might, and your party was 


| dismissed as unworthy of confidence. 


We got back to the protective policy again, and 


_ enacted the tariff of 1842. It worked like acharm, | 


and set all things to rights again. 
3ut the moment you recovered power, as if the 


| evilone possessed you, the first thing you did was 
| to repeal! the tariff of 1842, and plunge the coun- 


the lowest depths of adversity. 
This ig the second time. 


About four hundred | 
Some of these 
tracts are to be printed in New York, for circulation in the 


Once, by the overthrow of the protec. | 


l‘oreign commerce filled the Treasury to || 





GLOBE, 





—_— ——_. = 


_ [February 24, 


Ho. OF Reps 


| Gentlemen of the Administration party, you 
| have the numbers and the power to relieve the 
country, if you choose to do it. You have facts 
|, and experience to guide you; and I mostsincere 

} 


_and respectfully ask you to do it. y 


Do it for the 


| party, and take the creditofit. It would scone 

multitude of sins. Do it now; for it is now oy 
| never, with you. Do it, and you might, perhaps 
| right up again, and keep afloat a little longer 
|| But if you do not do it, the people, without dis. 

tinction of party, will hurl you from power, with 
the same unanimity that they did in the memor. 
able contest of 1840. 








| 
| SLAVE TRADE LAWS. 
| 


_ SPEECH OF HON. J. L. SEWARD, 
OF GEORGIA, 
| In true House or Representatives, 


February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
| State of the Union— 


| Mr. SEWARD said: 
| Mr. Cruasman: I desire to offer some remarks 
in regard to the laws prohibiting the slave trade; 
| believing, as I do, that these laws are unconsti- 
tutional and void, and a reproach upon the whole 
system of slavery. 

To repeal these Jaws would only be carrying 
out the doctrine of non-intervention by the Gov- 
ernment, and leaving the States to regulate the 
entire question of slavery for themselves. 

Now, let us consider this matter as a question 
| of power under the Constitution, and see whether 
| Congress has the power to declare the slave trade 
|| piracy. ' 
|| The Constitution of the United States not only 
' tolerated the African slave trade, but an absolute 
|| prohibition was put upon Congress for twenty 

years, and the taxing power of the Government 
| was limited so that the capitation tax or duty upon 
| each person should not exceed ten dollars. 

The ninth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, declares that— 


* 
“ The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
| not be prohibited by Congress, prior to the year 1808; buta 
|| tax, or duty, may be imposed on such importation, not ex- 
|, ceeding ten dollars for each person.” 





The Constitution, so far from prohibiting the 
| slave trade, put a restraint upon Congress not to 
prevent the importation of slaves, and forbid a 
greater tax than ten dollars per head. The for- 
eign slave trade was legitimate commerce, which 
| the Government regarded as a means from which 
revenue might be derived for its support. 

The language of the Constitution is peculiar: 
** Shall not be prohibited by Congress, prior to 
1808.”’ If the language had been, ‘ until after 
1808,”’ then scarcely a pretext could be set ? in 
favor of the exercise of the right now asserted, to 
| prohibit the importation, and make it a penal of- 
|| fense. 
| For a proper understanding of the Constitu- 
| tion, we must look to the whole-instrument to see 

whether Congress could declare the_importation 
| of slaves piracy, as defined in the actof 1820. At 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, the 
|| importation of Africans could not have been made 
|| piracy, because this trade was protected and se- 
cured to the then existing States. The eighth sec- 
tion, first article, of the Constitution gives Con- 


_try from the highest pitch of prosperity down to | gress the power “to define and punish piracies 


| and felonies committed on the high seas, and of- 
This is the second ||'fenses against the law of nations.”’ 


The slave 


offense. And you ought now to go for during life. |, trade could not have been piracy when this power 
It is the second time the Democratic party has || was delegated to define this offense, because, by 
all but ruined the country. Here you have us | the same article of the Constitution, Congress was 


country. 


| now again in deep pecuniary distress all over the | forbid to interfere with the slave trade, and hence 
You must see it, and you must know | could not have contemplated that Congress, under 


it; and still you refuse to slack sail and take a| the power to define and punish piracies, could de- 
reckoning, but are madly bent to set all sail and | clare the importation of slaves to be piracy, as 


defy the storm. 


such a power would be utterly repugnant to the 


I wish I could persuade the raling party to re- || restraint which the Constitution puts upon Con- 


trace their steps and change their course, and 
relieve the country. 


try more than I hate them, I would persuade them 





u Giese to interfere with the importation of slaves. 
I know it would redound to |, 


their fame and power; but still, as | love my coun- 


Vhen the Constitution was adopted, the right to 
/import slaves remained with the States. This 
_ cannot be denied, When did they part with this 
i right? When did they delegate the power to the 


1859. | 
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Federal Government to interdict it? Congress had 
yo such power prior to 1808. When and how has 
the power been ere subsequent to 1808? 

To declare the slave trade piracy, is to declare 
that General Washington, and the members of 
the convention that framed the Constitution were 
pirates, and that the Constitution was but an or- | 
eanization to Shield pirates, and that this nation 
was a nation of pirates for twenty years. 

The power is claimed by way of inference, be- | 


cause of a limitation upon Congress not to pro- || 


The tenth article of the Constitution expressly 
declares that— 

« The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved | 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

It cannot be insisted that any power is dele- 
gated to Congress to punish the slave trade as 
piracy. It is not a power delegated or enumer- 
ated, and cannot be covered by the general clause 
in the Constitution giving Congress the power to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stiivtion in the Government of the United States, 
or in ery department or officer thereof. There is 
no delegation of or enumeration of such power to 
carry into execution. 

The clause in relation to the importation of | 
slaves grants no power, but expressly denies and 
prohibits the exercise of such power, prior to 

1808. When 1808 arrived what then was to be 

done? The States had exercised the right to im- 

port Africans for twenty years. Did this right 
cease then? Lanswer, no. The prohibition was | 
upon Congress, prior to-that time. Now, how | 
could Congress acquire the right to exercise this 

power after 1808? I answer, only by the con- 

sent of the States. 
gress in the Constitution, prior to 1808, was a 

compromise, for the time being, and was intended 

to act upon Congress, and to stand in the way of 

any alteration of the Constitution until the twenty | 
years should expire. 
cessary, was to be considered by the States, and 
if they thought proper to confer the power upon 
Congress to®interdict the foreign slave trade, it 
could be done. 

In the original draft of the Constitution pre- 
pared by the committee of detail, as reported 
upon this subject, is to be found this clause: 

‘No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legislature on arti- 
cles exported from any State; nor on the migration or im- 
portation of such persons as the several States shall think 
proper to admit; nor shall such migration or importation 
be prohibited.’? } 

. | 

Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, made the re- | 
port. (See Debates in the Federal Convention, 
page 379.) 

The following is a synopsis of the debate touch- 
ing this question: 

“Mr. L. Martin proposed to vary this clause so as to allow 
a prohibition or tax on the importation of slaves. In the first 
place, as five slaves are to be counted as three freemen in 
the apportionment of Representatives, such a clause weuld 
leave an encouragement to this traffic. | 

‘“Mr, Rutledge did not see how the importation of slaves | 
could be encouraged by this section. He was not apprehen- 
sive of insurrections and would readily exempt the other 
States from the obligation to protect the southern States 
against them. Religion and humanity has nothing to do with | 
this. Interest alone is the governing principle among na- 
tions. The true question at present is whether the south- | 
ern States shall or shall not be parties to the Union. If the 
northern States consult their own interest they will not 
oppose the increase of slaves, which will increase the com- 
moaities of which they will become the carriers. 

“Mr. Ellsworth, (of Connecticut,) was for leaving the 
clause as it stands. Let every State import what it pleases. 
lle morality or wisdom of slavery are considerations be- 
longing to the States themselves. Whatenriches a part en- 
riches the whole, and the States are the best judges of their | 
particular interest. The old Confederation has not meddled 
with this point; and he did not see any greater necessity 
for bringing it within the policy of the new one.”’ 

“Mr. Pinckney. South Carolina can never receive the | 
plan, if it prohibits the slave trade. In every proposed ex- | 
tension of the powers of Congress, that State has expressly 
and watehfully excepted to that of meddling with the im- 
portation of negroes. If the States be ail left at liberty on 
ulis subject, South Carolina may, perhaps by degrees, do 
of herself what is wished, as Virginia and Maryland already 
have done. 

“Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, was for leaving the clause | 
as it stands. He disapproved of the slave trade. Yet, as | 
the States were possessed of the right to import slaves, as 
the public good did not require it to be taken from them, | 
and it was expedient to have as few objections as possible | 


This prohibition upon Con- || 


Then the question, if ne- || 
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to the proposed scheme ef Government, he thought it best 
to leave the matter as we find it. 

“ Mr. Baldwin had conceived national objects alone to 
be before the Convention; not such as like the present 
were, of a local nature. Georgia was decided on this point. 

“Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, thought we had nothing 


to do with the conduct of the States as to slaves, butought | 


to be careful not to give any sanction to it. 

**Mr. Williamson thought the southern States could not 
be members of the Union if the clause should be rejeeted ; 
and that it was wrong to foree anything down not abso- 
lutely necessary, and which any State must disagree to. 

“Mr. Rutledge. 


If the Convention thinks that North | 
| Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, will ever agree to 


pibit this trade prior to 1898. I 


the plan, unless their right to import slaves be untouched, | 


| the expectation is vain.”’ 


The fifth article 6f the Constitution, proposed | 


originally, read thus: 


“The Legislature of the United States, whenever two 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, or on the 
application of two thirds of the Legislatures of the several 
States, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, 
which shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part 


| thereof, when the same shall have been ratified by three 


fourths thereof, as one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Legislature of the United States.’? 


Mr. Rutledge said he never could agree to give 
a power by which the articles relating to slaves 


might be altered by the States not interested in | 


that property, and prejudiced againstit. In order 
to obviate this objection, these words were added 
to the proposition: 


‘© Provided, That no amendments, which may be made 


| prior to 1808, shall, in any manner, affect the fourth and 


fifth sections of the seventh article.’ 


Which fourth and fifth sections alluded to now | 


stand in the Constitution as the ninth section. 
This proviso to the fifth article prevented the al- 


teration of the Constitution, which prohibited | 
Congress from interfering with the importation | 


of slaves prior to 1808. The very fact that Con- 
gress could not prohibit the importation of slaves 
prior to 1808, and that the Constitution could not, 
in this respect, be altered before that time, clearly 
shows that, while the slave States who thought 


proper to import slaves should be protected against | 
the non-slaveholding States for twenty years, that | 


after that period, if the power to interfere with 


| the importation of Africans was to be exercised, 
it must be by an alteration of the Constitution in | 
the manner therein prescribed for its amendment, 


and not otherwise; and without such an amend- | 


ment, the States cannot be deprived of this right. 
This view of the subject, I think, is conclusive, 


from the fact that the convention had the propo- | 


sition made by Mr. Dickinson to amend the sec- 
tion in regard to the importation of slaves, thus: 


“The importation of slaves into such of the States as 


| shall permit the same, shall not be prohibited by the Legis- 





i 





lature of the United States until the year 1808,” 


If this clause had been adopted, it might have 


| strengthened the inference that after that time 
| Congress should exercise the power. 
rejected, and as the Constitution itself provides || 


against any amendment affecting the rights of the 
States to import Africans prior to 1808, it follows 
that such power cannot be vested in Congress 
without an alteration of the Constitution, to take 

lace after 1808. The Constitution not having 

een amended since that date, to effect this pur- 
pose, Gongress possesses no such power, and all 
and every act of Congress prohibiting the foreign 
slave trade is void. Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina declared in convention that if the 
slave trade was prohibited, these States would not 
consent to the Union. To prevent this calamity, 
the future power of Congress, after 1808, in re- 
gard to the importation of slaves, was to be set- 
tled by the States, should they think a convention 


| necessary to be held for this purpose. 


Massachusetts was the first State that@partici- 
pated in the slave trade. The colonies were pre- 
vented by the British Crown from interdicting the 
slave trade. William Penn introduced slaves into 
Pennsylvania, and, it is said, died a slaveholder. 
The Rev. Mr. Whitefield was mainly instru- 
mental in inducing the trustees of the colony of 


Georgia to remove the prohibition to the intro- , 
| duction of slaves in that colony, and beeame a 
| slaveholder, and cultivated a farm in South Car- 


olina at a place he named Providence. In a letter 
he addressed to the trustees in 1748, he says: 


Blessed be God, this plantation has succeeded; and 
though at present I have only eight working hands, yet, in 


As it was | 
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all probability, there will be more raised in one year, and 
with a quarter of the expense, than has been produced at 
Bethesda for several years past. This coufirms me in the 
opinion [ have entertained fora long time. that Georgia 
never can, or will be, a flourishing province without negroes 
are allowed.’’—Stevens’s History of Georgia, 310. 

When this Government was established, all the 
colonies held slaves, unless it may have been 
Massachusetts. The slave trade was encouraged 
and maintained by Great Britain. The colonies 
were supplied with negroes by the British traders, 
and Congress was prohibited, when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, from interfering with the im- 
portation of African slaves in the then existing 
States, and yet it is insisted that the power to 
prohibit this trade was conferred apon Congress 
by reason of the limitation to 1808. It cannot be 
that the States represented in the convention, 
could ever have conceived that it would be claimed 
that the people of their respective States were to 
be branded as pirates, and punished with death. 
Why should the slave trade be denounced as _pi- 
racy? Has not negro slavery been a blessing to 
the Government and the people, as well as to the 
slaves themselves? Has not slavery added to the 
prosperity of the South, and added to the wealth 
of the North? Is it not to the interest of the North 
that slave labor shall be fostered and protected? 

The South furnishes from its labor $160,000 ,000 
of cotton, about thirty million dollars of which is 
manufactured in the United States, and mostly at 
the North. The South furnishes about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand hogsheads of sugar, and 
about thirteen million gallons of sirup from slave 
labor, besides timber, leather, hides, and wool; 
all of which contribute to the comfort and wealth 
of the North, and furnish the materials which give 

life and activity to the manufacturing interest of 
the northern States, and healthy and honorable 
labor for more than one million of laborers em- 
ployed in manufactures, most of whom revide in 
the non-slaveholding States. While the South 
thus contributes to the wealth of the Nerth, in 
return the South is supplied with manufactured 
articles. The four million of southern slaves are 
mostly clad with the cotton and woolen goods 
manufactured at the North. The $50,000,000 of 
capital employed in the shoe trade is made profit- 
able by the large supply of shoes necessary for 
the slaves. 

The iron interest is greatly advanced by slave 
labor, in furnishing the various implements of 
husbandry, working tools, and castings, all neces- 
sary to the southern planter for the successful 

| prosecution of agricultural labor. And soinevery 

department of business, the labor of both sections 
is beneficially reciprocal. There is no antago- 
nism between the labor of the two sections of the 
Union. The dissimilarity of labor is such that 
| the white labor of the North is sustained by the 
slave labor of the South, and southern labor is 
made more profitable by the white Jabor of the 
North; and thus the two systems of labor are 
harmonious and beneficial. 

As the South increases the number of slaves 
commensurate with the capacity of the soil, to 
| this extent there is an increase of production fur- 
nishing still greater stimulus to the industry of 
the North, and still enhancing the value of the 
products of southern labor. 

Then, may I not ask if slave labor is not prof- 
itable to every section of the Union ? 

The very statement of facts as they exist de- 
monstrates that there is no hostility between the 
labor of the two sections. 

The next consideration presented involves the 
humanity of slavery. Is slavery inhuman? The 
most mistaken fanatic would answer no, if he 
would visit the South and witness the humane 
treatment of the master to the slave. Well fed, 
well clothed, and kindly treated in sickness and 
in health, he pursues his daily labor with a cheer- 
fulness and exemption from care not found among 
the laboring classes of any other country. Edu- 
eated to a system of healthy and respectable 
labor, he is guarded against the tommon vices 
which too often afflict society. His religious 
rights are recognized and reapected, and his con- 
| dition is far above the idle and dissolute free black 
| man, uncontrolled by any discipline, and left 
| without the wholesome advice and restraint which 
| a benevolent and kind master is always ready to 
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exercise towards and over him. Where, then, is 

the inhumanity in transferring the African from 

a state of savage barbarity to this country, where 

his every condition is to be improved, by which 

he is made useful to himself and beneficial to ; 
mankind, and adds to the wealth of the nation? 

It is an act of mercy and philanthropy to re- 
deem the African from his wretched condition, 
and place him among the more civilized of his | 
race in the United States. But it is said the trade 
is cruel, because of the treatment of the negro on 
his passage across the ocean, and the great mor- 
tality that occurs. Whatever of truth there isin | 
this charge, to a great extent grows out of the 
existence of the law prohibiting it. Hundreds of 
negroes are crowded on a vessel wholly inade- 
quate to their comfort, Y which thay are exposed | 
to disease and death. If the laws of the United | 
States were repealed, and this question left tothe | 
States, no such objection could be presented; for, 
if any of the States thought proper to allow the 
importation of slaves, the captain of the ship 
could be punished for any cruelty, neglect, or in- 
humanity towards the crew on the passage; and 
if any slave should die while at sea, from neglect 
and improper treatment, it could be declared 
to be murder, and punished assuch. Non-inter- 
vention by the General Government would re- 
move every cause of irritation and discontent 
between the North and South. 

It is very questionable whether any of the south- 
ern States at present would permit the import- 
ation of slaves; surely they would not, unless it 
was demonstrated that there was great deficiency 
of labor, and a necessity for increased production. 
If such should be the fact, then | have shown that 
the North would be equally benefited by the in- 
crease of whatever labor might be introduced 
trom Africa. 

To declare the African slave trade piracy, isa 
reproach upon the institution itself, which did not 
exist when the Government was established. It 
was then legal and constitutional; and Congress 
was prohibited from interfering with this trade. 
As the law now stands, it can only be cunsidered 
as the judgment of the nation against the institu- 
tion itself. ‘The South suffers under this reproach. 
It is the law, and all are bound to respect and | 
obey it—however they may be averse to it—until 
it is repealed or declared unconstitytional; and, 
true to their allegiance to the Government, should 
conform to it, until the impediment is removed by 
legitimate and constitutional means. 

The tendency of Federal power, as at present 
eveouraged, is against the South. The Navy is 
used as a police upon the high seas to suppress 
the slave trade. ‘Treaties have been entered into 
with Governments hosule to slavery, with stipu- 
Jations to suppress the slave trade. Our national 
ships, and the ships of our merchants have been 
boarded and searched, and our flag insulted under 
the pretense of capturing slavers under pretended 
treaty obligations. The South should demand a 
repeal of all laws against the slave trade, and an | 
abrogation of all treaties upon this subject. The 
southern States should insist upon being the guar- 
dians of their own rights and interests in regard 
to the importation of slaves, never having parted 
with this power, and should take all necessary 
steps before the judicial tribunals of the country 
to test the constitutional power of Congress to 
declare the importation of Africans piracy. If || 
nlaves are rightful property, why not be as free 
to import slaves as any other commodity ? 

Let trade and commerce of every description | 
be as free as possible, thereby plecing the North 
and South upon perfect terms of equality. The | 
doctrine of prohibition is odious. If, in the future, 
the country should require more labor, where is || 
this supply to come from. The immigration of || 
white laborers from Europe may meetall the ag- | 
ricultural wants of the North, but nothing but || 
slave labor can meet the wants of the South, and | 
furnish the North with the cotton and other pro- 
ducts necessary to the steady and advancing in- 
terests of their manufactures. As I have shown 
that the labor of the two sections are notin oppo- 
sition to each other; as improvements in manu- | 
facturing at the north increase; as the number of | 
her artists, mechanics, and laborers increase, so 
should there be a corresponding increase of labor 
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and products at the South to add to the wealth, 
happiness, and prosperity of both sections. 

lf this question of labor and production could 
be properly understood, we would at once ac- 
knowledge the unity of interest between the North 
and South, and the rights of property would be 
respected. Commerce would be free, and the na- 
tion would advance in greatness and prosperity ; 
and we would be a nation at peace in all our re- 
lations of commerce, labor, production, and man- 
ufacturing. 





PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. R. CURTIS, 
OF IOWA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. CURTIS said: 

Mr. Cuainman: For ages, the route to India, 
by traveling due west from Europe, has been a 
commercial problem, the solution of which has 
occupied the minds of statesmen, philosophers, 
and executive cabinets. To solve this question, 
Columbus periled a voyage on the trackless ocean, 
and discovered the West Indies; Cortez pene- 


trated this continent, and conquered the before || 


unknown regions of Mexico; and De Soto, pur- 
suing the same object within our present national 
limits, perished and found a grave in the wilder- 
ness of America. 

The exact position of India, and our vast in- 
termediate continent of America, have long since 


been determined and projected on charts of the | 


world; many routes to India have been ascer- 
tained and adopted, and a vast commerce, aug- 
mented by the nautical discoveries of the age, now 
passes from Europe to Asia by commercial lines 
that circumvent our country. But the great prob- 
lem, ‘*a direct route to India,’ will only be finally 
solved when our railroads, which have now 
reached the turbid waters of the Missouri, shall 
be extended so as to admit passenger and freight 
trains to pass through this broad continent to the 
Pacific ocean. 


Such a work is necessary as a military defense | 


for our Pacific settlements; for a means of inter- 
course with our brethren who have settled there; 
and as acheaper means of transportation of mails, 


| troops, and public stores. The people have pe- | 


titioned; conventions have memoralized; Legisla- 
tures have ——— and instructed; and, finally, 
the subject o 


political parties of our country. It is a cardinal 


provision in my political platform; and | shall in- | 
cline to that organization which makes it most | 


prominent in their political creed. 

Impressed with the importance of this subject, 
this Thirty-Fifth Congress, soon after the organi- 
zation of the first session, appointed a commit- 


| tee of fifteen, selected from all parts of the Union, | 
| to consider and report upon this matter. That 
| committee, after much discussion and considera- | 


tion, have directed me to reporta bill, which I send 
to the Clerk to read, and ask that it may be ap- 


| pended, with the names of the committee, at the 


end of the printed report of my remarks. 

It will be seen that this bill invites bids for 
transportation by railroad, which requires the con- 
struction of ae 
ing with two converging branches, one west of 
of Iowa and the other west of Missouri, uniting 


| withinéfive hundred miles, and thence by a trunk 


line to proceed to the navigable waters of the Sac- 
ramento river, which connects it with the Pacific 
ocean at San Francisca, 

Council Bluffs, onthe Missouri, is at the ninety- 
sixth degree of longitude, and Sacramento river 
at longitude 120°; hence the tangent distance is 
26°, or at the latitude of 419 north, less than four- 
teen hundred miles. 

But the railroad measurements, as determined 
by Governmentsurveys and represented by a map 
which I here present, prepared at the office of the 
Pacific railroad surveys, under the supervision of 
Captain Humphreys and Lieutenant Warren, of 





a Pacific railroad has been incor- | 
porated in the national platforms of both great | 


railroad as follows: Commenc- | 
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| the United States Army, make the distance ; 
| follows: ? 


} The map shows the railroad distances— 


| 


| From Council Bluffs to San Francisco..... dabis es 
Senin Gell aheet tea anednehiie adie of a a? 1,987 


rom this deduct the navigable trunk of the Sacra 
mento, as stated by Lie:cnant Abert, United States 


| Total railroad distances from Council Bluffs to the 
navigable waters of the Sacramento..............1.7 


I think the proposed branches would unite within 
two hundred miles; but something must be added 
for doubling the first part of the line, and I there. 

| fore add two hundred and seventy-eight miles, cal}. 
ing the entire line contemplated by the bill two 
thousand miles long. Appropriations of land 
and an advance of bonds, are to be made by the 

General Government, to induce the construction 

of the railroad, and the bonds are to be paid for 

in transportation. To induce the contractors to 
— a direct line, and to induce them to proceed 
to the middle of the line, where the cost will be 
the maximum, because it is most remote, and in 
| the most sterile part of the line, the grants increase 
| as the work progresses from one degree of Jon- 
| gitude to another. Ateach end of the line, the 
-_ of land is six miles wide. It increases, til! 
at the middle point the strip is thirty-two miles 

wide. The average width of land would be nine- 
| teen miles, or about twelve thousand acres per 
mile. The aggregate of land would be twenty. 
|| four million acres, much the largest portion of it 
|| sO remote that, without a railroad, it would be of 
|| little or no value. 
| The bonds to be advanced by the Government, 
|| and repaid in mail and other Government trans- 
| portations, would be as follows: 
| Ateach end, $8,000 per mije, increasing at each 
| degree of longitude, to the middle of the line, 

when the maximum is obtained, $21,000 per mile. 
| The average is $14,500 per mile; and the total 
_advance, supposing the whole line and branch 
two thousand miles, $29,000,000. 

This is, therefore, my estimate of the entire 
draft on the Government, twenty-four million 
acres of land; and an advance, on mail and trans- 
|, portation service, of $29,000,000 in bonds. 
|| The lands are remote, mountainods, and, with- 
| out a railroad, almost worthless. 

The bondsare to be amply secured, and reim- 
bursed by services at rates lower than we are now 
paying. 
he bill requires the whole matter to be laid 
before capitalists; and the contract, if made, would 
| have to be ratified by the next Congress, to give 
| it validity. 

It is my judgment, and the opinion of railroad 
men of great experience, that such a bill, and 
such an offer, is worthy of favorable considera- 

tion by capitalists, and would be likely to sécure 

a Pacific railroad. The Government is not to 
|| build the road; it only offers advances, which, 
| with other business, would afford such an income 
/as to induce railroad men to avail themselves of 
the offer; and, by investing their capital, they 
would construct a work profitable to themselves, 
and of great value to our country. In view of the 
vast importance of a Pacific railroad, many look 
upon it either as impossible or involving vast ex- 
pense to the Government. I wish to remove this 
erroneous impression. Many of those who have 
| thus regarded it, look at such a work from a 
| wrong stand-point. Private enterprise and a lit- 
| tle public encouragement have secured the con- 
struction of over twenty-eight thousand miles of 
railroads in the United States. In the State of 
Illinois, two thousand miles were constructed in 
, about two years. 
The great network of railroads has now reached 
| the Missouri, about half way to the Pacific; and 
standing on the bank of that great river, you would 

erceive that the mouth of the Sacramento on the 
|| Pacific, and the mouth of the St. Lawrence on the 
| Atlantic, are about equidistant. Looking east, 
| we see twenty-eight thousand miles of railroad 
| constructed. Looking west, we see that one thou- 
| sand seven hundred and twenty-two miles of rail- 














road would connect us with the navigable waters 


end of our present system, this matter of a line 
to the Pacific seems comparatively a small mat- 


| of the Pacific. Standing on the Missouri, at the 
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ter, involving only a small matter compared with 
what private enterprise has done, To reconcile 
sectional and local feeling and interests, the bill 
starts with two branches, which increases the re- 


isite length to two thousand miles; and the sim- | 


ile question is, what aid, per mile, must be given 
to secure this work? 
degree of longitude, (52.20 miles,) three thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty acres of land, and 
advances $8,000 per mile; on the next degree of 
longitude, (52.20 miles,) five thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of land, and $9,000 per 
mile; on the third degree of longitude, (as we 
proceed from both ends,) six thousand four hun- 
dred acres of land, and $10,000 in bonds; so in- 
creasing from each end, passing thirteen degrees 
of longitude, when at the center of the line, longi- 
tude 110° 30’, which, on the parallels of 40° or 
410 of north latitude, is the region of Green river, 
the most remote, mountainous, and expensive 
portion of the line, twenty thousand four hundred 
acres of land, and $21,000 per mile. As before 
stated, the average, per mile, is about twelve thou- 
sand acres of land, and $14,500 in bonds. The 
aggregate, for the two thousand miles, twenty-four 
million acres, and $29,000,000 of bonds. 

Thus stated, the problem and its solution are 
simple. ‘The bill provides for the submission of 
the matter to capitalists, and before the Govern- 
ment is bound, another Congress must ratify. I 
believe these figures are sufficient. If they were 
all doubled, the vast importance of the work 
would justify their favorable consideration. 


ROUTE ADOPTED. 


The vast consequences to our country, to locali- |, 


ties, and to commerce, which must result from 
the construction of a Pacgific railroad, cause the 


question of location to be the most difficult and | 


exciting obstacle to the determination of congres- 
sional action. 

Wherever the road be located, great advant- 
ages must inure; and therefore, every section de- 
sires the advantage of location to itself, and dreads 


the prestige such a location would give to a rival | 


section. Reconcile these antagonisms, and we 
would easily reconcile other difficulties which 


Explorations have been made at great cost, and 
the reports of these surveys are contained in ten or 
eleven large volumes. 


to be practicable, and for some reasons, each has 


presented his as superior to all the others. In | 


point of fact, each route has some peculiar advant- 
age, and each some peculiar difficulty. To pre- 


sent the favorable and unfavorable features of | 


each route, would extend my remarks far beyond 
omone hour rule. I must therefore confine my- 
self mainly to the consideration ofphe advantages 


of a central route, such as the bill of the select | 


committee proposes. 
CENTRALITY. 


The four routes, which have been reported as | 


practicable, are located as follows: 


1. The route by the Gila river, through Ari- || 


zona, on the parallel of 320. 
southern boundary. 

2. The route through Albuquerque, near the 
parallel of 35°. It is within four degrees of our 
southern boundary. 

3. The route by the Platte valley, Salt Lake, 
and Humboldt valley, near the parallel of 419; the 
central line. 


4. The route from St. Paul to Puget Sound, | 


being northward between the parallels of 44° and 
49°; near our northern border. 
The section of country west of the present rail- 


road system, lies mainly between the parallels of || 
It is, therefore, | 
180 wide; and the latitude of 40° would be the |! 
eographical center line of that western territory. || 


31° and 49°, north latitude. 


Ihe bill proposing to start two converging lines, 
one from Missouri and the other from lowa, form 
an angle very nearly bisected by this central line 
40°. The bill, therefore, provides, geographically, 
for a central route. 

The honorable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Puers] has denominated his favorite line a 
‘central route,’’ although it follows nearly the 
parallel of 35°. I have said the western eed 
lies mainly between the thirty-firstand forty-nint 


The bill offers, for the first | 


The chiefs of the survey | 


of at least four lines have reported their specialty | - 
|, isthmus as possible, to accomplish our purpose. 


It runs near our | 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Curtis. 
degrees of north latitude. The width is eighteen 
degrees. If four were the half of eighteen, then 
the thirty-fifth parallel, which is four degrees 
from the southern extremity of this territory, 
would bea ‘‘ central route.’’ True, he proposes to | 
start from St. Louis, latitude 38° 30’, and end at | 
San Francisco, latitude 37° 45’; but the main 
trunk of his line is on the parallel of 35°, and 
the bending of the ends northward, only gives it 
ill shape, great length, and no just claim to the | 
name of a ‘* central route.’’ 

The bill here presented does not define points 
between the termini. The road may pass the 
mountains through the Co-che-to-pe Pass, the 
Chayenne Pass, or the South Pass. The surveys, | 
in my judgment, show the route by the Piatte 
valley, Lodge-pole creek, Chayenne Pass, near | 


the parallel of 419, to be most favorable; and I | 


therefore take that line of survey as the basis of | 


my argument for a central route, being much 


nearer than any reported practicable, and only | 
varying one degree from the central line. Its | 


very direct on the forty-first parallel, as the sur- | 
To pass through the Co-che-to-pe | 


vey shows. 
Pass, we would be carried south to the thirty- 
ninth degree, and to pass through what is called 
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From Fort Smith to San Prancisco............ 


the South Pass, we have to go north to the forty- | 


second degree. Either pass, however, would not 


materially vary from centrality; and although I | 
regard the Chayenne Pass route, as preferable, | 


the bill does not restrict the line to any mountain | 


pags, and the road may go either by the Co-che- 


| to-pe Pass, the Chayenne Pass, or the South | 


route of 41° being the shortest and best, and the 
bill encouraging a direct liné, I proceed to call it 
the line of 41°. 


of the ‘* Father of Waters.”’ 


our population, and the center of our wealth. 
It is, in every point of view, the central route. 


| THE SHORTEST LINE. 


Pass, as all these are between 39° and 420. The || 


This line is central as to the great railroad lines | 
which have passed the Alleghany Mountains, the | 

| Mississippi valley, and are now progressing west | 
It is a line which, | 
| being prolonged, will pass through the center of | 


: | ine é rs ye proceed south- | 
have for years postponed the action of Congress. | The continent narrows, as we proceed south- | 


ward, till, in Central America, its width is only | 


about one hundred and fifty miles. If the object 


_we would only have to approach as near to the 


But this is not the object of a Pacific railroad. Our 
|| our Atlantic population with the center of our Pa- 
cific population. Pittsburg is about the center of 
Atlantic population and Sacramento is near the 
center of Pacific population. No Pacific railroad 
would be satisfactory, if it did not connect with 
our great Pacific harbor at San Francisco. 
|| necting Pittsburg and San Francisco by any in- 


| were to find the shortest line from ocean to ocean, | 


object is, or should be, to connect the center of || 


Con- || 


terior system, would effect the greatest good to | 


the greatest number. The great objectand argu- | 


ment must be a military defense for our Pacific 
settlements. A road toa southern or northern 


i} 


steam connection, would not effect a military ob- 
ject, because such ocean steamers would be ex- 
| posed, in time of war, to the same dangers as 
those we now have from Panama. We wanta 
safe, central route, on the most direct line, to the 


rior navigable point is near latitude 40° north. 
The railroads having extended to the Missouri 

river, the object to be attained is therefore accom- 

|! nti by a line from the navigable waters of the 
N 


port of the Pacific, which would require an ocean | 


navigable waters of the Sacramento, and its inte- | 


Jississippi or Missouri to the navigable waters | 


of the Sacramento. I have laid down thtese prem- 
ises, So as to fauly present the length of different 
lines, and show that this central line is the short- 


| show the relative length of lines. 


est. The table of lines presented by the Secretary | 
of War, and inserted in the speeches of Senator | 
| Gwry and others, does not start the lines or end | 
| them fairly, and therefore that table does not fairly | 


| The map to which I have before referred, pre- | 
| pared at the office of explorations and surveys 


of the War Department, shows at a glance not | 


'| only the centrality of this line, but also the proper | 


|| place to start and terminate each line. 
|| the southern line. In the table, it starts from 
\| Fulton, which is one hundred and fifty miles in 


Take, first, | 


| 


Ho. or Reps. 


a right line from either a railroad or a navigable 
point on a navigable river, The table starts the 
line of the thirty-fifth parallel at Fort Smith, two 
hundred and seventy miles west of Memphis, 
which is the proper point of navigable water to 
start from, since the Arkansas is not such a stream 
as to deserve to be called navigable. I present 
the length of lines as this map shows them. Start- 
ing, as I have said, from navigable points, and 
terminating either at San Francisco or at a naviga- 
ble point on the Sacramento, which effects a con- 
venient connection with San Francisco. These 
I present are the right termini by which to com- 


|, pare lines. Start from a real navigable river, and 


run to San Francisco, or to the Sacramento river. 

This map shows the practical routes as de- 
termined by the elaborate surveys made by the 
War Department: 


1. The southern route, parallel 32°: Miles. 
From Gaines, on the Mississippi, to Fulton,......... 150 
From Fulton to San Francisco......... 0 c0tes aces wean 





TOtal....0-esegeceerecees nnaneeiyaeeks coves ec, 874 


2. The Albuquerque route on the parallel of 35° : 
From Memphis to Fort Smith..........00.0.005 nce ee 
coe 00 2,096 
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3. The central, or Platte valley, Salt Lake, route, 
parallel 41°: 
From Counci! Bluffs to San Francisco.........+0++++ 1,987 
Deduct navigable water line of the Sacramento, as sta- 
ted by Lieutenant Abert .....cccscccccccccee: oeensks mee 
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4. Northern, or St. Paul and Puget Sound route 
parallel of 44° to 49° ; 
VamSOUTOr OP WE POR i ci ccccecas ccvstcebivaee 
To get from this line to the navigable waters of 
Sacramento, estimated at least ...cee-ceceececcees 400 





.. + 1,800 
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3y this showing, taken from this map which 
speaks for itself, you perceive the central route 
is four hundred and fifty-two miles shorter than 
the shortest. Take a careful or casual view of 
this map, which shows all these various lines 
marked and distances stated, and yeu will per- 
ceive the same thing is proved also geometrically. 

I have taken some trouble to place this point 
beyond @spute, because many seem to have 
blundered into error on thissubject. I again ex- 
press the difference, four hundred and fifty-two 
miles shorter than any other route. 


BRANCH CONNECTIONS, 

The central position of this line makes the 
sum of the branches from the south and the north 
not only mathematically shorter than they other- 
wise would be, but it is especially convenient for 
branch lines, as they can follow the great river 
channels in approaching the main trunk. For in- 
stance: from Memphis, follow up the valley of 
White river; from Fort Smith, follow up the 
Neosho; from St. Paul, follow the channel of the 
St. Peter’s to the south bend of that river, and 
thence, via Sioux City, approach the main trunk. 
It will be seen that our river valleys make con- 
venient approaches for railroad lines. 

But it is for Pacific branches that this line is 
especially convenient, and the only one that can ac- 
commodate branches to all the Pacific ports. A south- 
ern route would not accommodate Oregon and 
Washington. A northern route would not ac- 
commodate Utah or southern California; but from 
the central line, you can branch from the Sait 
Lake valley, so as to accommodate all those west- 
ern States and Territories. 

This convenience of branches, especially tothe 
Pacific ports, seems to conclude the argument in 
favor of the central route. To make a trunk line, 
fnaccessible to Oregon and southern California, 
would be absurd, and accomplish only a fraction 
of the objects proposed. 

PRACTICABILITY OF THE ROUTE. 

This route has the advantage of following sev- 
eral valleys where the grades are Saaer 
easy. These are, the valley of the Platte, whic 
extends about six hundred miles west from Coun- 
cil Bluffs; the valley of Salt Lake; the valley of 
the Humboldt; and the valley of the Sacramento— 
more than two thirds of the line foliowing these 

| valleys. ‘This much of it is comparatively very 
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easy to grade. Of the two thousand miles, at least 


twelve hundred are of this easy surface grade, es- 
pecially as the two branches proposed would be 
an the general plane of Kansas and Nebraska, 
which rises very gradually towards the mount- 
ains, and is every where comparatively convenient | 
and inviting to railroad construction. There will 
be, in the two thousand miles, about eight hun- | 
dred miles of hilly and mountainous line, which 
is difficult and more expensive, as all such lines 
are. A difficult work is concentrated within forty 
or fifty miles on the western slope of the Nevada 
mountains But settlements are increasing on 
both sides of the Nevada; it isa healthy, well-tim- 
bered, and well-watered country, in a gold-bear- | 
ing region, where private enterprise is now driving 
forward stages, telegraphs, and other enterprises 
which will aid the progress as they increase the 
demand and secure the success of a railroad. | 
will speak of these difficulties when I come to that 
section of the line. 

The official surveys of this line have been made 
and reported by Colonel Frémom, Captain Stans- 
bury, Lieutenant Beckwith, Colonel Lander, 
Lieutenant Bryant, an! Lieutenant Warren,who, 
at different times, have examined the different 
sections, and reported most favorably on the 
route. All their reports are exceedingly interest- 
ing. 

But itis impessible to give, within my time, 
half the testuumony which goes to establish the 
practicability of this route. I will describe it in 
sections, commencing at Council Bluffs, or St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and proceeding west, give the 
features of the line, and some of the proof which 

roves its feasibility. 

The two lines would soon converge, and, as I 
suppos®, uniting near Fort Kearny, follow the 
valley of the Platte, about six hundred miles, 
to the foot of the Black hills. Lieutenant War- 
ren speaks of this section as follows: 

“The Platte river is the most important tributary of the 
Missouri, in the region under consideration ; its broad and 
grass-covered valley leading to the west, furnishes one of 
the best wagon roads of its iengin in America. From its 
mouth to the forks, the bluffs are from two to five miles from 
the water, making an intermediate bottom valley of from 
four to eight miles wide. From the forks to Fort Laramie, 
the bluffs occasionally come down to the water’s edge, and 
the road has to cross the points of the ridges. From Ash 
Llollow to Fort Laramie, the road is sometimes heavy with 
sand. Fine cotton wood grows along the ban kg, and on the 
islands, from the mouth to Fort Kearny; from here up it is 
scaree, and of smal) size. Cedar is found in the ravines of 
the bluffs, and in the neighborhood of the forks, and above. 
The river is about a mile wide, and flows over a sandy bot- 
tom; when the banks are full, it is about six feet deep 
throughout, having a remarkably level bed; but itis of no 
use for navigation, as the bed is so broad that the water sel 
dom attains sufficient depth, and then the rise is of short | 
duration. The water is sometimes so low, as was the case 
last season, that it can be croseed anywhere without diffi- 
culty, the only care requisite being to avoid quicksands.”’ 

The settlements are now extended one hundred 
miles on this section. If, as 1 prefer, we follow 
the South Platte and Lodge-pole creek route; this 
testimony relates to only three hundred and sev- 
enty-three anda half miles of this section, where | 
Lieutenant Warren crossed the South Platte and 
went north, leaving the route when he found the | 
road ** sometimes heavy with sand.’’ 

Lieutenant Bryan extended surveys up the | 
South Platte and Lodge-pole creek to the mount- | 
Itisin this neighborhood (Cherry 
ereek is fifty miles south) the new gold discov- | 
eries are made, and miners are gathering by thou- 
sands. According to Lieutenant Bryan, no seri- | 
ous difficulties occur on this section, except a | 
scarcity of timber. He says, (volume 2, part 2, 
Executive Documents, 1857-8, page 478:) 

“From the Laramie crossing to the head of Lodge-pole 
creek, the supply of good water is constant. The grass is 
generally short, as on all the uplands, though there are spots 
occasionally met with, where a more liberal supply than || 
usual may be had. From the head of Pole creek, over the || 
west fork of Laramie river, to Bridger’s Pass, there is bat 
one route to be followed; and, as it has already been de- || 
scribed, 1 need not speak of it again here.” 

I suppose he refers to the report of Captain || 

- . | 
Sunenney. Large groves of pine and other tim- 
ber have been discovered this winter, by the mi- || 
ners, some thirty or forty miles south of Lodge- || 

. . 

pole creek. The details of Lieutenant Bryan’s 
report are favorable, but too lengthy. I refer to |, 
his detailed report. 

From the head of Lodge-pole creek to Salt Lake 


City, we pass the Rocky and Wasatch ranges of || 
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mountains; we also pass the valley of Green river; 
where, for about two hundred miles, at various 
places, coal is found in strata from two to ten 
feet thick, Captain Stansbury explored this re- 
gion; and I refer to his work, from page 217 to 
| page 273. On page 226, speaking of coal, he 
| Says: 

if 4 out crop was about eight feet wide, by four feet 
thick.’ 


At another point, one hundred miles further 
east, he says, page 234: 

* Ata point thirteen miles from the mouth of Bitter creek, 
we found a bed of bituminous coal cropping outof the north 
bluff of the valley, with every indication of its being quite 
abundant.’ 

On page 236, speaking of the portion three hun- 
dred and thirty-one miles between a summit of the 
Rocky Mountains and Salt Lake, he says: 


«* We broke out, from a bed twelve feet thick, some beau- || 


tiful specimens of excellent bituminous coal, which burned 
in our camp fires, with a clear yellow flame.”’ 


At longitude 108°, latitude 419, he says, (page 
236:) 


** Sandstone cliffs bound the valley on the north side, in 


which I observed a stratum of coal, which was exposed for | 


a hundred yards, and was at least ten feet in thickness.” 


Having closed his survey of the route, he says, 
(page 142:) 

‘* With the exception of the rough ground near the head 
of the Muddy, which offers no obstruction of consequence, 
a perfectly feasible, and, indeed, a most excellent route, 
whether for a wagon or railroad, has thus been traced, pre- 
senting fewer obstacles to construction of either than almost 
any tract of the same length in the country. The grades 


will be easy, the bridging comparatively light, and, with | 
| P y ’ 


the exception of the crossing of the valley of the Muddy, 
where a long and heavy embankment may be required, the 
cutting and filling will be entirely within moderate limits. 
In no case will an inclined plane be required; and the 


route is more than usually free from the objection of high | 


and narrow cafons, liable to be filled up or obstructed by 
snow during the winter.” 


Again, (page 261,) speaking ofthis whole most 
remote and difficult section: 


**A glance at the map, and a little attention to the table 


of latitudes, will show that, from Great Salt Lake City to | 


the bead of Lodge pole creek, a distance of four hundred 
and eighty-four miles, the difference of latitude is but 
30’ 42; and that, while the greatest northing made by the 


proposed line is but litte more than 20/ north of Lodge-pole | 
creek, the greatest deviation to the south is but little more | 
than three miles ; so thatthe entire route through that long | 


distance varies but a trifle from a straight line.’’ 


And speaking of this route, as preferable to | 


going sixty miles further north, by the South 
Pass, he says, (page 262.) 

“A careful observation of the ground, on both routes, 
has enabled me to form a general comparison between 
them ; and has led to the unhesitating conclusion that, in 
point of diminished distance, easy grades, freedom from 
serious obstacles, and convenience and abundant supply of 
materials for construction, the line of this reconnoissance 
presents a trace for a road thatis not only perfectly feasible, 
but decidedly preferable to the other.” 


Lieutenant Beck with corroborates this testimony | 


(see volume 2, page 54, ** Explorations and sur- 


veys for a railroad route,’’ &c.) when he speaks | 


of ** the Green river basin, and the coal basin of 
Green river from being abundantly supplied with 
that important article. It is more than two hun- 
dred miles in extent, from east to west; and has 
a variable width, north and south, from twenty 
to over a hundred miles.’’ 

Speaking about snow in this region, about which 
much is said against a central route, and fearful 
in any country, where houses are not yet con- 
structed, he says: 

* The trading post at Fort Bridger has been occupied 
constantly forthe last ten years; but the district was much 
frequented before, by traders and trappers, whose effects are 
always traneported by cattle, which subsist themselves, 
throughout the year, by grazing—a fact remarkably signifi- 


| cant of the winterclimate and depth of snow which falls in | | 


the district, the general elevation of which may be safely 
taken at seven thousand feet above the sea. And it is said, 
by these people to be a well-established fact, that horned 
eattle, of which their stock largely consists, cannot so sub- 
sist when the snow is deep enough to bury their eyes and 


| enter their ears as they feed.” 


A large number of our army encamped last 
winter in that region of Fort Bridger, and we now 


TT cemnettantin 


— > 
aa 


|| ceedingly pleasant weather we have been en 
| time past.’’ 
| In further rafutation of this snow argument 
} and to show the mildness of the winter in the new 
mining region, [ extract from a letter just re. 
ceived of January 16th, from Peter Haas who 
writes from Arari, to inform me that my son 
| with six others, started **on the 13th January, 
about noon, in good spirits. Each one had thirty 
days’ rations strapped upon his back, besides 
_ their fire-arms. They took with them one horse 
| on which were tend indi blankets, prospecting 
| tools, and- cooking utensils. There is consider. 
|| able excitement just now about rock diggings 
being discovered on the other side of the mount- 
| 
1 
/ 


joying for some 


Ww 


/ains, and if there is anything of it, these boys 
| - sy (99 
|| will know it. 
| Such a journey over the mountains would 
/ scarcely have been ventured by such a party, 
| toad to the settlement of the mountain region of 
irginia or Pennsylvania; and shows that, on the 
| Spot, at midwinter, no fearful apprehension is 
felt for those snows, that some have thought an 
insurmountable obstacle to a central railroad. 
Where there are no settlements, snow, be it ever 
so little, is dangerous to a sojourner; but when- 
ever a railroad reaches this country, sufficient set- 
| tlements will attach to it. Besides, plank fences 
|} and snow-plows have overcome snow on rail- 
| roads, and, in future times, it will be wondered 
| that this snow argument, against this or any other 
|, route, has received even a passing notice. Snow is 
| a great relief that nature provides for the parched 
earth, and prepares it for its summer products, 
| I dwell upon this matter of snow, because it has 
|| been made the great argument against a central 
|| route; whereas it is really an argument in its fa- 
vor. There is less snow on this line than we have 
| on the same parallel east of the Ohio. 
| So much for the route to Salt Lake, to the Mor- 
|, mon settlement, where we have a population of 
at least forty thousand, and an army of two or 
| three thousand, with which we must have constant 
|| communication. From Salt Lake City to the 
| Nevada Mountains, a section of about six hun- 
| dred miles, we have the valley of the Salt Lake 
and Humboldt river, level or easily-graded plains. 
But the line is interrupted by the Humboldt 
|| Mountains, which, however, are not difficult to 
pass. Scarcity of timber is the principal diffi- 
|| culty encountered. Cedar is found in the Hum- 
| boldt Mountains, but in places ties may have to 
| be transported from fifty to sixty miles. The 
|, description of this section, comprising the Mor- 
|, mon settlement and the Carson Valley settlement, 
is too well known to require much consideration. 
| Its particular features are stated in the report of 
| Lieutenant Beckwith, volume 2, pages 60 to 70, 
| Explorations, 
| ‘The last segtion, about two hundred miles in 
| length, includes the Nevada Mountain, where sev- 
eral passes have been surveyed, and are said to be 
practicable. In passing this mountain, you have 
to rise twelve hundred feet, and descend twenty- 
| four hundred feet. The rise is easy, and the de- 
scent is distributed over sixty-seven miles. On 
| the summit of this mountain there is a level plain 
|| some thirty or forty miles in width. After what 
| we have seen in passing the Alleghany Mount- 
| ains, there can be no doubt of the practicability 
_of passing this mountain through the Madalin, 
| Noble’s, or Carson river Pass, Rather than goa 
| great distance out of line to avoid such a mount- 
ain, we would adopt the improved inclined planes, 
_ which some insist are now the cheapest way to 
| overcome elevations. Or we may adopt the zig- 
|| zag or Y boyeau construction, that has occasion- 





ally been successfully used on the Baltimore and 
| Ohio railroad. 

| But there is no need of such an expedient. The 
| surveys of Captain Beckwith show the probabil- 
|| ity of passing the Nevada Mountains oy using 
|| grades that have been successfully tested. The 


|| most formidable obstacle, in the route which he 


| have about a thousand miners spending the win- || S°¢™s to prefer, is two cafions through which 


ter at the head of the Platte, about forty-five | the Sacramento runs, and through which itis pro- 


miles south of this line. My son (a boy of only 
twenty years) writes me, January 5, from ‘“* Arap- 
ahoe,”’ 


© The snow fell last night to the depth of three or four 
| inches. It is the firstsnow we have h 


and all of the former snows had passed off during the ex- 


| posed to carry the railroad. ; 4 . 
| As this is the great obstacle, I give his descrip- 


at the fort hills of the Rocky Mountains: tion and ask railroad men to consider it for them- 


| selves. To me, after much personal experience 


‘ . in works contiguous to water courses, it does not 
oe heeaten ear || appear very formidable. After describing the easy 
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ascent, from the east to the broad, flat, timbered 

summit of the Nevada; and after proceeding with | 
no serious difficulties to the declining plain, from | 
whence he could overlook the vast valley of the | 


APPENDI 


Sacramento, which leads to the Pacific ocean, he || 


thus speaks of this ** cafion of the Sacramento:”’ 


«This eafion is a formidable obstacle to overcome. Its 
entire length is thirteen and seventy four hundredths miles, 
.yrrounded by an open valley of similar extent, which is | 


followed by another cafon eight and ninety-five hundredths || 


miles in length, of the same character as the first. The | 
river, as it enters the first cafion, is from thirty to forty feet 
wide, flowing with a rapid current over a bed of rocks ; and | 
jpis sixty feet wide as it enters the second cajion, just be- | 
jow the junction of Fall river, and flows over a similar bed | 
with an equally swift current. 
“At their heads, these cafions are vertical trachytic 
rocks, eighty feet bigh, with large masses of fallen rocks | 
accumulated at the bases of the walls. The first is cut 
through a high plain for six miles; the plain then rises 
somewhat, and is surmounted by high sloping ridges rising 
five or six hundred feet above it, and the cafion becomes 
much broader, and its walls more elevated for two miles, 
to where it makes a large bend to the north ; below this the 
walls gradually decrease, and in two miles the cafion opens | 
to the width of half a mile, which it preserves for three 
miles to the succeeding valley. The highest portions of the 
walls rise two hundred feet above the stream, with an ac- | 
cumulation of fallen rocks extending half way to the top. 
For eight miles the course of the canon is direct. It then 
makes a long bend to the north, and is followed by two or 
three short curves, but with a generally direct course. Its 
open part is timbered, and its wallsless abrupt; and on the 


river, extend considerably into the plain of Fall river. The 
most favorable line for the passage of a railway leads along 
the plain on the north side of the river, and descends the | 
sides of the rocky hills which surmount it, and continues 
on the side of the mountain until it enters the plain of Fal 
river. The second cafion is only less formidable than the | 
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route, thus speaks of this route on the parallel of 


41°, evidently regarding it as next in his estima- 
tion: 


‘The survey of the western portion of this route, by Lieu 
tenant Beckwith, has resulted in the discovery of a more 
direct and practicable route than was believed to exist from 
the Great Salt Lake to the valley of the Sacramento. Since 
his report was made, a brief communication from Brevet 


|| Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe commanding the troops in Utah, 


has announced the discovery of a still more direct route from 
Great Salt Lake to San Francisco The new portion of this 
route passes to the south of Humboldt, or Mary’s river, and, 
entirely avoiding the difficulties experienced by travelers 
along that stream, proceeds to the valley of Carson river, 
being well supplied with water and grass. From Carson 
river it crosses the Sierra Nevada, by the passes at the head 
of that river, and descends to the valley of the Sacramento, 
being practicable throughout for wagons. In the absence of 
instrumental surveys, affording data for the construction of 
profiles, no opinion can be formed as to the practicability 
of this route for arailroad. Should it be found practicable, 
however, it will lessen the length of the route of the forty- 
first parallel, and still further diminish its difficultiés, already 
known to be less thah on any other route, except that on 
the thirty-second parailel.”’ 


This is true, except the exception. I do not ad- 


| mit that this route on the parallel! of 41° has more 


difficulties than those existing on any other line, 
especially that of the thirty-second parallel. The 


trouble with that line is, as | have shown, it is 


| four hundred and fifty-two miles longer than that 


first because it is of less extent.’? | 


| 
It will be perceived the river is small—from | 
twenty to sixty feet wide. The cafion is straight, 
or has long curves. Loose piles of rock lay along- | 
side of the stream. 1 do not perceive why these 
loose piles of rock may not be distributed partly 
in the stream and partly out of it, and with the 
aid of side cuts, follow near the bed of the stream 
instead of the side of the mountain. 
Be thisas it may, Lieutenant Beckwith has not 
only carefully described these two gorges, which, 
taken together, only extend over 22.69 miles; but 
he shows how they may be overcome or avoided. 
After reading his report, any practical railroad 
constructor will be convinced of the practicability, 
and, in some respects, interesting portions, of the | 
railroad route. 
As his survey closed the survey to the West, 
I will read his closing remarks on the general 
character of this central route: 


“ Purther surveys on this route would doubtless develop || on the central portion of t 


important improvements at various points; and at two, at 
least—one from the shore of the lake near Stansbury’s 
Island, by Pilot Peak, to the pass in the Humboldt mount- 
ains; and the other, in crossing from Humboldt river to 
Mud Lake—would probably diminish the length of the line 
by one hundred and six miles. The grades, also, are doubt- 
Jess qusceptible of material improvement by minute surveys | 


for bridges and building purposes, at short intervals, upon 
all parts of this line. Water is also found in abundance for 
railroad purposes throughout those portions of the Sierra 
Nevada, Wasatch, and Rocky Mountains explored, and 
also, at a few miles intervals, in the basin, where it usually 
occurs in springs at the bases of the mountains, and in 
small streams descending from the higher peaks and ridges | 
to the adjacent plains. | 

“ And asimple reference to the map of the route will ex- 
hibit an important feature in the facts that in its remark- 
ably direct course, for its great length, from the Missouri 
west to the Pacific, it follows the ascending and descending 


/not be bridged. 


t | of the forty-first or central route. 
right bank of the stream the mountains, followed by the || 


The route of 32° runs through an unsettled 
and far more desolate country, remote from pro- 
visions and workmen to aid its construction; 
whereas, the line of the forty-first degree runs 
through several fertile valleys; and at several 
points on the Platte, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, in Salt Lake valley, Carson valley, 
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and Sacramento valley, are large and growing | 
| settlements, able to furnish men and means to aid 
| construction and furnish business to the road. 


The route of 32° crosses great rivers, that can- 
The route of 41° follows the 
channels of rivers, and, from Philadelphia (which 


| is on the same parallel of forty-one) to San Fran- | 


cisco, all can easily be bridged. 
The route of 32° crosses the deserts of the 
Llano Estreado and the Colorado desert, together 


| with other long desert sections, where water is 


only procured by digging, and in many portions, 
sixty or eighty miles in length, none can be pro- 
cured even in that way. On the route of 41°, 
water is procured conveniently at all points. 

The route of 32° is much more destitute of tim- 
ber. 

That of 41° has more timber, and the Green 
river coal field, which occupiestwo hundred miles 

S route, will furnish 

fuel at the most destitute point. 

The route of 32°, skirts the southern bound- 
ary, could not connect with Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and, as a military road, has not a safe or 


| suitable position for sending forces to the salient 
with the spirit-level. There is an abundance of good stone || 


valleys of permanentrivers and their tributaries, for more || 


than two thirds of its entire length, and that water is abun- | 
dant on all the intermediate spans, affording the means of | 
irrigation to a large extent, wherever the lands are suitable | 
for it; and that they will doubtless be found so, wherever 
the sage plains are luxuriant, may be inferred from the rich 
aromatic gdor and resinous properties of that plant, and 
from the exceedingly nutritious character of the grass scat 
tered through it. And it is a well Known fact, that the 
Mormons produce some of their first crops from reclaimed 
sage plains. 

_ “By reference to the map and accompanying table of lat- 
itudes, it will be seen that the route explored, conforms 
throughout to a remarkably straight line,deviating west from 
Fort Bridger only at the Timpanozos cafion, if that line be 
preferred tothe Weber, and on the northern portion of the | 
Sacramento river.’ 


After these strong indorsements of the practi- 
cability of this central route, by all the officers of 
the Government who have been directed to ex- 
amine it, I can hardly conceive how it is that 
doubts have been cast upon it by those who never 
did see it. The Secretary of War, Hon. Jerrer- 
son Davis, speaking of this route, in his report 
to Congress, although he favors the southern 


point on the Pacific, San Francisco. The route 
of 419 is central, safe, and convenient for sending 
forces to any one of the Pacific ports. 

But I cannot afford time, on this occasion, to 
give the testimony and prove the superior prac- 
ticability of this central route over all others, al- 
though I believe such isthe fact. Avoiding com- 
parisons, I prefer to demonstrate the national 
advantages of a great central trunk line. 

If this array of testimony, selected entirely 
from official reports, proves anything, it proves the 
practicability of a central railroad; and this being 
the line followed most of the way by hundreds of 
thousands of overland emigrants, I may add their 

eneral testimony, with the resolutions of the 
Lasiahieeren of Utah, Oregon, Washington, and, 


| I believe, California, in favor of this route. 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 
I have said nothing as to grades, curves, and 


| cost. The surveys have not been made with such 


details as to admit of exact or even approximate 
accuracy on these subjects. They give general 
features, from which they and others, familiar 
with railroads, wane of the practicability 
and probable cost. Western railroads cost about 
thirty thousand dollars a mile. The eaten 
which enlarges the probable cost of a Pacific fail- 


way, is the distance material and workmen must | 


be transported. 


iron, and the rolling stock. On the central route, || 
two thirds of the road-bed, so far as the face of the | 
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country is concerned, would be easily prepared. 
The other portion would not be very aifficult. 
Laborers are at each end, and at Sait Lake in 
great abundance. This can be said of no other 
proposed line. The ¢ountry is healthy, the cli- 
mate temperate, and settlements are accumulating 
atthe new gold mines, Salt Lake, and Carson val- 
ley. They will occupy the entire line as the work 
progresses. Stage stations are now established 
at short intervals; and emigrants, by thousands, 
annually pass this way to Utah and California, 

Iron and ties and rolling stock are, mathemati- 
cally speaking, constant quantities; and their first 
cost on a Pacific road at each end is easily determ- 
ined. 
ing the track could proceed directly from each end, 
and afford cheap transportation for more perma- 
nent and progressive work. Railroad builders 
will understand and properly appreciate these 
practical suggestions. Locomotives are running 
on the Missouri and the Sacramento; and the cost 
of iron, ties, and stock, at each end of the line, 
can thus be actually ascertained. It certainly 
would not reach $20,000 a mile. The only doubt- 
ful or extra items are the cost of road-bed and 
transportation of material; and these items are 
still further simplified by considering the use of 
the progressing road as a means for transpor- 
tation. Ten thousand dollars a mile for extra 
transportation of workmen and material would, 
in my judgment, be a large allowance; and I, 
therefore, cannot perceive Tae pense eeenreee 
prices should be attached to the practical question 

| of construction, The bill I submit, presents this 
question to workmen and capitalists, and involves 
us in no expense to procure their decision. 

So far as the Government is concerned, it does 
not go to the cost; the question is only raised to 
show what aid should be given to secure the ap- 
plication of capital. I submit these questions of 
cost to our presidents and directors of railroads; 
especially those who are involving their fortunes 
in great lines that may easily converge to such a 
central trunk, orto its expanding branches, whieh 
will subtend their lines when extended. I sub- 


mit them to the stockholders and contractors, 


who, with patriotic zeal, have invested their time 
and means in the great railroad network that is 
uniting all sections of our country. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS. 


| A railway being opened to California, the en- 
tire travel will pursue that route. You can now 
go from any of our cities to St. Joseph, Missouri, 
by railroad, for thirty dollars. The remaining, 
say, two thousand miles to San Francisco, at 
| three cents per mile, (nearly double the rates on 
this side,) would be sixty dollars; add for meals 
and extras, ten dollars—total from eastern cities, 
by railroad, to San Francisco, one hundred dol- 
lars. A passage by any of our foreign routes, 
costs near three hundred dollars. By railroad 
you could go in six or eight days. It would be 
much cheape:, quicker, and safer for passengers 
traveling from ocean to ocean; and they will all 
take the railroad route. This demonstration is 
| irresistible and incontrovertible. If the extremes 
would choose this route, intermediate or way travel 
between the cities on the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
would, a fortiori, adopt this route. There is, as 
all know, a creative power ina railroad’ which 
will double or treble the present California travel; 
and we may thus safely calculate on a hundred 
and fifty thousand passengers in a year, which, 
| At $60 a passenger, on the western trunk, would be the sum 
vd (e600 sebele Desens due dyed eases aees ewe $9,000,000 


| pay three per cent. on $50,000,000 a year.... 1,500,000 

|| Our postal transportations at present costover., 2,000,000 
| The transportation of military stores costs near 
$10,000,000 ; I suppose half of this would be 

| done by the railroad......e.-seeeseeeeseeses 5,000,000 

| 17,500,000 


There are four items in the cost | 
| of a railroad: the cost of the road-bed, the ties, the 


Light goods, including many articles of dry- 
| goods, would take this route; [ can show that 
provisions, stock, and many other articles 
raised in the Mississippi valley, would go by 
railroad; and to this, if you add the probable 
way business, it is not unreasonable to esti 
mate the value of such resources to the road 


| BL cece eccceee sees cece creees seseseressesees 


10,000,000 
Approximate gross income .........++-++++ $27 500,000 


} 


| I will not descend to details which would show 


By adopting a very temporary grade, lay- , 
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net results. Tonly wish to present facts that may 
be easily developed to prove more exact results, 
which I hope others will correct and carry out. 
I give data mainly for that purpose. The cost of 
transportation on a railroad is from one to three 
cents per ton per mile, varying according to the 
kind of freight, gradea, competition, and other 
circumstances. At two cents per mile for each 
ton, which may be considered as a fair average, 
the following charges would be rumerative to the 


company, and at the same time not be unreason- 


able to the shipper: 


1 bushel of coal for one hundred miles.........G0 
1 hushel of corn -” Se cestbesheos O54 
] bushel of wheat = en eS 
1 barrel of flour ss  etbestean 20 
1 hog, 200 pounds, - 6 eves cess 20 
] barrel of pork o OS scesebas - & 
1 steer, 1,500 pounds,, “ Oe eccscence 10 
1 cord of wood és Oe’ 5000 060e 3 00 
1,000 feet of walnut lumber “ o  Ggueee re 
1,000 feet of ouk Mkimber "  ceeeseen - 448 
1,000 feet of poplar lumber “ ee caus oo. £39 


.These rates are much greater than our railroads 
charge on long journeys; but, applying these 
rates on the line of railroad from the Mississippi 
valley to California, two thousand miles, the 
freight charges would be, from the region of Mis- 
souri and lowa: 


DR BOG SE CINE... ccvccccscccccceces coeccccce ccccce Gel OO 
IE MEM occa <cnkewdne on6eb >oqnt0rends coos, 2S 
L DRG GT WHORL ..cccsvecceccces eveccccces aeoneee IO 
i iiccct egeken bashstackaseeneae eens --* 4 00 
ET ON ncoss seven us neneus bass case ee vcecs - 600 
1 hog, 200 pounds. ....... cveccvcserescgeceseccee 460 
1 beet, or steer, 1,500 pounds..........+. bosvncseune (an ae 


Many of these articles would not bear trans- 
portation, but many of them would, besides, 
thousands of lighter articles that may be com- 
pared with these would be transported. The great 
advantage of quick, safe transit would induce 
articles to follow the railroad rather than go by 
sultry, sickly routes, which cross the equator. 

To determine the propriety of adopting the rail- 
road, take the cost of transporting the articles 
either by water or railroad to some point on the 
Missouri, say Kansas, Leavenworth, St. Joseph, 
Nebraska City, Council Bluffs, or Sioux City, 
(points where boats can run at all summer sea- 
sons, and where railroads will soon be com- 
pleted,) and add to this the charge in the above 
table and you can then see the cost by this route. 
I suppose a ton of freight from New York to 
Kansas may be ten dollars. Add twenty dollars 
for the railroad, and your cost is thirty dollars a 
ton. I merely give this as a formula, not wish- 
ing to compare freights on different routes, as that 
would carry me too far into details. ‘To compare 
the cost with isthmus routes, these must be 
charged with greater insurance, interest on delay, 
and damage. 

I give data enough to show that a railroad 
would, like all our great east and west lines, 
do a vast amount of business; certainly enough 
to keep it running; and, in my judgment, it would 
pay a fair dividend on its cost, 

Such a road would not only receive the travel 
of the country, but travel between Europe and 
Asia would seek a land route, where passengers 
could see this continent, understand its wealth, 
visit cities and people, avoid delays and some 
dangers by sea, and interchange knowledge, taste, 
and products with the inhabitants of our great 
interior, Such a line of communication will in- 
crease the intercourse between our own people 
and those of Europe and Asia;.facilitate the de- 
velopmentof the new trade opened in China and 
Japan; make our country a great entrepot for 
other nations; and revolutionize the commerce of 
the world. The route to India will be opened, 
science and knowledge will be transmitted to the 
heathen shores of Hindos, and those that sit in 
darkness will rejoice in the light of revelation. The 
power of steam, the extension of railways, and 
intercourse by electricity, will unite the world. 

‘he Pacific railroad 1s not only necessary for 
our own fraternal intercourse, but it is an essen- 
tial element in the world’s progress; a great 
achievement, worthy of the vast progress of this 
nineteenth century. | have for years exerted my 


humble efforts to secure the success of this enter- | 


prise, and I shall continue to devote my energies 


to initiate its commencement and secure its com- | 


pleuon 


06} | 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Curtis. 

The magnitude of the subject must plead my 
apology for trespassing so long on your patience; 
and I also tender to the select committee of fifteen 


my grateful acknowledgments for authorizing me 
to present the accompanying bill. 





The following are the names of the select com- 
mittee: 
Joun S. Pueirs of Missouri, Georce W. 


'Jones of Tennessee, IsrazeL Wasnpurn of 


Maine, Joun S. Mitison of Virginia, Samver R. 
Curtis of lowa, Erastus Cornine of New York, 
W. L. Unperwoop of Kentucky, Wituiam S. 


| Groespeck of Ohio, Joun A. Gitmer of North 


Carolina, Orno R. Sincieron of Mississippi, 


_Joun F. Farnsworrtu of Illinois, Henry M. 


Puituips of Pennsylvania, De Wirr C. Leacu of 
Michigan, Cuaries L. Scorrt of California, and 
Joun Reagan of Texas. 

Of these, thirteen were present, and the vote 


| stood seven for and six against the bill. 





| A billto secure the construction ofa central Pacific railroad. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


| of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 


the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 


| thorized and directed to enter into a contract for the trans- 


portation of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, 
Army and Navy supplies, and all other Government ser- 


| vice, by railroad, starting from two points, one west of Mis- 
| souri, the other west of Lowa, on the navigable waters of 


the Missouri river, and uniting within five hundred miles of 
said Missouri river, to the navigable waters of the Sacra- 


| 


mento river, in California, on the most cligible route—re- | 


ference being had to feasibility, shortness, and economy. 
Sec. 2. and he it further enacted, That the President 


| shall cause advertisements to be inserted in two newspapers | 
| in each State and Territory, and in the District of Colum- 


bia, for a period of not less than three, nor more than six 
months, inviting sealed proposals for the construction of said 
railroad, and tor performing the service herein required, as 
follows: First, the time in which it is proposed to con- 
struct and finish the entire road, and put the same into suc- 


——»— 


ceasful operation, which period shall not exceed twelve | 
| years from the execution of the contract ; also, what extent 
and portion of said road, beginning at the eastern and west- | 
| ern termini, and progressing continuously until finished, 
| shall be completed and pat in operation during each and 


every year. 


Second, the time in which said party will sur- | 


| render that portion of said road which passes through the | 


territory of the United States, with its rolling stock and all 


} appurtenances thereunto belonging, to the United States, 


for the purpose of being transferred to the several States 
which may hereafter be formed out of said territory, as here- 
in provided. Third, at what rate per mile per anaum, not 


| exceeding $500, it is proposed to carry the United States 
| mails daily, both ways, on said road, under the direction of 
| the Post Office Department, for the period of twenty years 
| from the completion of the road; and, also, for the portion 


which may be in use while the said road isin course of con- 


struction ; and at what rate per mile, for a like period, upon | 


each section as itis completed, it is proposed to carry on 
said road, under the direction of the proper Depariments, all 
military and naval supplies, troops, seamen, passengers, and 
freights of all kinds tor Government purposes, with the limi- 
tation that the price tobe paid shall not,in any event, either 
of peace or of war, exceed the sum which, in time of peace, 
has been heretofore paid for similar service, of equal amount, 
upon any existing route. After the expiration of said con- 


tract, said transportation, postal, military, naval, and for | 
every other Government purpose, shall be performed on said | 


road, under the direction of the proper Departmeuts, for 
reasonable prices, not exceeding those paid on other first- 
class railroads, to be ascertained by Congress, in the event 


| of a disagreement between the Governmert and the contrac- 


tors or owners of said road. 
Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That said proposals 
shall be opened by the President, after due notice, in the 


| presence of his Cabinet, and such persons as may choose 


to attend ; and heis hereby authorized and directed to enter 
into a coutract for the wansportation provided for in this 


|} act, with the party whose proposal shall be by him deemed 


most advantageous to the United States, for the full and 


| complete performance of said contract, in compliance with 


the provisions of this act. And the party with whom said 
contract may be made, as a guarantee for the faithful per- 
formance of the same, shall deposit, with the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, the sum of $500,000, or the value thereof, in 
bonds or certificates of stock of the United States, which 


may be subsequently withdrawn in sums of $10,900, as | 
| the work progresses, on production of vouchers showing, 
| to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury, that an | 


amcunt equal thereto has been expended in the construc- | 


tion of said road. All questions of damages and forfeitures, 
by reason of any breach of said contract, shall be determ- 
ined by the express terms and conditions of the same: 
Provided, ‘That this act shall be taken and considered as 
part of any contract that may be made in accordance with 
its provisions, in like manner as if the same was set forth 


| in said contract. 


Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That, in consideration 
of the stipulations and undertaking in said contract, there 
shall be, and is hereby, appropriated and set apart a quan- 
tity ef the public lands equal to the alternate sections of 
public Jand for the space of six miles on each side of said 
road, from its eastern to its western terminus, to be selected 
from the sections designated in the public survey by odd 
numbers, and to be held and conveyed as herein provided. 
And between the meridians of 96° and 122°, proceeding from 
each end, the width cf land from which selections may be 


reece 
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| each side of so much of said road as the contracting 


—_ 
made shall extend two miles more on each side at eac 


| thereto, the deficiency may be made up from any u 
| pied and unappropriated public lands within the dist 


| lands, may be selected in alternate sections. 
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. q 1 h sue 
ceeding degree of latitude. And in all cases where the 


United States may have disposed of said lands, or any part 
thereof, or from any cause cannot convey a legal title 
nhoecu 


l ) | ’ ance 6 
twelve miles on either side of said road: Provided, Thee 


all mineral lands be, and the same are hereby, excluded 


| from the operation of this act, and in lieu thereof a jie 


quantity of unoccupied and unappropriated agric 


, ultura 
lands nearest to the line of the road, through said 


mineral 


Sev. 5. And be it further enacted, That the party with 
whoin the contract aforesaid may be made shall proceed 
without delay to locate the general route of said road, and 
furnish a detailed survey and map thereof to the Presiden; 
who shall cause the public lands to the extent here granted 


| On either side of said road to be surveyed, and the Indian 


title thereto to be extinguished as soon as practicable. Ang 
the provisions of the act of September, 1841, granting 
preéinption rights, and the rights amendatory thereof, shal} 
be, and the same are hereby, extended .to the lands thus 
surveyed, excepting those herein set apart and appropriated 
for the use of said road: Provided, That, so soon as a eop- 
tract is made, in pursuance of the provisions of this act, for 
the construction of said road, it shall be the duty of the 
President to cause the public lands, for twelve miles on 
art 

shall indicate, to be withheld from settlement, sale, “ = 


; cupation, until the lands shall have been surveyed and the 


alternate sections selected, as provided for in this act. 
Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That, in making said 
contract, it shall be stipulated that the said road shall be dj- 


| vided into sections of twenty-five miles each, and that none 


|| of said lands are to be conveyed to the contracting party 


until One section is completed and put into successful op- 


| eration, when the President shall convey by patent to the 





contracting party three fourths of the land pertaining to the 
section so completed, retaining the other fourth as security 
for the completion of the next section of twenty-five miles; 
and when the next is completed the President shall. in like 
manner, convey to the contracting party three fourtlis of the 
land pertaining to that section, together with the remaining 
one fourth on the previous section ; and so on with each 
succeeding section, conveying three fourths and retaining 
one fourth as security for the completion ot the next, until 
the last section of the road is finished and put into opera 
tion, When the President shall convey to the contracting 


| party the residue of the lands hereby appropriated ; and said 


contract shall require that the United States mails shall at 
all times be carried on said road under the direction and 


| control of the Postmaster General ; and all other Govern- 
|| ment transportation provided forin this act shall be per- 


formed under the direction of the proper Departments, re- 
spectively, and the compensation therefor, at the prices 
specified in said contract, shall be regularly paid from the 
Treasury of the United States quarterly, or at such times as 
may be agreed upon. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the President be, 


| and he is hereby, authorized and directed, so soon as one 


section of twenty-five miles of said road is made and put into 
successful operation, to cause to be issued to the said con- 
tracting party bonds of the United States, bearing not ex- 
ceeding six per centum per annum interest; which interest 
shall be payable semi annually, and the principal payable 
twenty-nine years from the date of their issue, to the amount 
of $8,500 for each mile of the same; and between the me- 


| ridians of 96° and 122°, proceeding from each end, the 


amount shall increase $1,000 per mile at each succeeding 
degree of longitude ; and in like manner, when another sec- 
tion of twenty-five miles is made, and put into successful 
operation, an equal amount of bonds shall be issued and de- 
livered to said contracting party, and so with each succeed- 


| ing eet until the whole road shall have been completed: 


Provided, That the entire amount of bonds hereby author- 
ized to be issued on account of said road shall in no event 
exceed, in the aggregate, the sum of $35,000,000, it Being 
the intent of this act to advance to the contracting party 
38,000 for each mile of road completed and put into success - 
ful operation ; increasing $1,000 at each succeeding degree 
of longitude, as aforesaid ; which sum of money thus ad- 
vanced, together with the interest thereon, is to be repaid 
to the United States, by the said contracting party, in the 
transportation and service previded for in this act; and no 
compensation, other than the lands appropriated and bonds 


| authorized to be issued by this act, shall be made to the con- 
| tracting party for transportation and service rendered under 


their contracts, until the value of such transportation and 
service shall be equa! to the aggregate amount of the prin- 
cipal and interest of said bonds: Provided, That all duties 
on railroad iron imported and laid down on said road shall 
be oharged to the contracting party and paid to the United 
States, by deducting the amount from the credit to be given 
for the service first performed under this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That if American manufactured railroad iron, of equal 
qualities, shall be offered to the said contracting party ,which 
including all items of cost of manufacture, sale, and deliv- 
ery, shall not exceed the like cost of such iron obtained 
from foreign countries, the American manufactured iron 
shall be preferred and used by said contracting party. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That should said con- 
tracting party neglect, refuse, or in any way fail, to prose- 
cute the work undertaken by them in a manner to secure 
the completion thereof in compliance with the epntract, or 
should violate the terms of said contract, then Al rights of 
said contracting party ta said road, right of way, lands, or 
other property pertaining thereto, including such amount of 
the dpposited stocks, if any, that may remain unexpended, 
shall be and become forfeited, and the United States may 
enter upon and retain the same. In the event of such for- 
feiture, to be determined by the President, ue shall proceed 
to relet that portion of the road remaining uncompleted 
under such forfeited contract, and provide for the dispo- 
sition of the work in such a manner as will secure the ear- 
liest completion of the road in conformity with the provis- 
ions of this act: Provided, That he shall not stivulate, on 
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tne part of the United States, for any higher or other terms 
+yau are authorized and provided for in this uct. 


Sec. / Pt ; 
party receiving lands under the provisions of this act shall 


he required to sell and unconditionally convey one haif of | 


tne same Within five years from and atter the issuing of the 

patents for the same; and all Jands so granted, which shall | 
remain the property of such contracting party, or which | 
way be held by themselves or others for their use or benefit, | 
at the expiration of ten years from the date of the patents, | 
.pall be and become the property of the United States. 
*'Sec. 10. dnd be it further enacted, That the lands of the 
Upited States, for two hundred feet in width along the en- l 
tire line of said road, are hereby set apart and dedicated for | 
4 highway, for railroad and telegraph purposes, under the 
direction of Congress; and the said contracting party may | 
uke any earth, stone, timber, or other necesssary mate- | 
rials, for the construction and keeping in repair of the road | 


within the said two hundred feet; any contract made in || 


pursuance of this act, for the building and keeping up of | 
said road, shall provide for its construction in a substantial 
and workmanlike manner, with all the necessary drains, | 
culwerts, bridges, viaducts, crossings, turnouts, sections, | 
and watering-places, and al] other appurtenances, includ- | 
ing turniture and rolling-stock, equal in all respects to rail- 
roads of the first Class when prepared for business, with 
rails.of the best quality: also for the construction of a tele- 


| 


yraph line, of the most substantial and approved descrip- || 


tion, to be operated along the entire line of said railroad: | 
Provided, The contracting party shall not charge the Gov- 
ernment higher rates than they do individuals for like tele- 
graphic service. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the contracting 
party building or OWning said road, may at any time con- 
structone Or more additional tracks within the two hundred, 
feet set apart for the right of way; and it shall be the duty 
of said contracting party, or owners of said road, to permit 
any other railroad which shall be authorized to be built by 
tie Legislature of any Territory or State in which the same 
be situated, to form connections with it on fair and equal | 
terms. | 

Sec. 12. And he it further enacted, That, whenever said 
road, or any part thereof, shall be surrendered to the United 
States. in pursuance of the provisions of this act, thereupon 
so much of the same as may be situated within any State | 
shall, with its assent, vestin, and become the property of 
such State, subject to the use of the United States for postal, 
military, naval, and all other Government service, and also 
subject to such regulations as Congress may impose, re 


siricting the charges for such transportation ; and any other || 


State through which said road may pass, admitted into the 
Union thereafter, shall acquire the same rights, subject to 
like restrictions and provisions. 

Sec. 13. nd be it further enacted, That, while the said 
contracting party or owners are in any manner indebted to 
the United States, they shall keep books, in which shall be | 
entered regular statements of all disbursements, expendi- 
tures, and receipts, setting forth specifically the objects of 
said expenditures, and the sources whence said receipts are 
derived, together with a particular account of all accidents | 
that may occur, affecting property or persons, or causing 
delays upon the road, which books shall be open at afl 
times to the inspection of the President, or any person au- 
thorized by him to examine the same, and to the members 
of each House of Congress; and the contracting party, or | 
owners, sball report annually to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the first day of October in each year, accompanied | 
by a minute and detailed exhibit of the expenditures and || 
profits of said road and telegraph for the year preceding, to || 
be attested by the oaths of theit secretary and treasurer, || 
which report shall be transmitted to Congress by the Sec- || 
retary of the United States Treasury at the commencement | 
of each session: Provided finally, That the contract here 
proposed shall, before itis fully binding, be ratified aud con- 
firmed by the Congress of the United States. 


| 
THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. PAUL LEIDY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union— 

Mr. LEIDY said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I should like, on this occasion, 
the only one which, during the session, | shall 
probably have, to give my views upon several of | 
the important subjects that have been presented || 
to Congress for consideration, and which have, || 
from time to time, claimed the attention of this || 
committee and of the House—the question of the | 
acquisition of Cuba, and the Pacific railroad. | 

toth of these are subjects big with interest and 


| 
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cific coast, that, too, is but a question of ume. 


1{ p ise is > Ww - sete ba 
0. ind be it further enacted, That the contracting The enterprise is one worthy of our highest con 


|| sideration, and each year adds not only to its im- 
peaiante but to its necessity. With two Pacific 

states alread y organized, and others rapidly form- 
ing, we cannot be expected long to endure the 
inconveniences of the present modes of intercom- 
| munication between the eastern and western por- 
| tions of our Republic. Interest and necessity will 
| soon combine to hasten the accomplishment of this 
| object; and though formidable obstacles now seem 


|, to lie in the way, they must quickly disappear, 


when American energy and American enterprise 
| shall have resolved upon their removal. 
There are, also, the exhaustless themes of pub- 
To 
these subjects I would with pleasure devote a few 
moments, if merely to show to the committee and 
to my constituents that | am as mucha foe to ex- 
travagance and a friend to all legitimate reforms 
| as those who go furthest in this matter; exercising 
| my own judgment, however, as to what consti- 
| tutes the one as well as the other. While I would 
| aid in such a reduction of the public expenditures 
as can be accomplished without injury to the pub- 
lic interest, | have no faith whatever in those 
| projects which are designed to bring these ex- 
penditures down to the standard of present re- 
| sources.. Such projects I regard as utterly pre- 
posterous; and hence, one of the reforms that I 
| would suggest would be the devising of some 
proper means for meeting present wants, and se- 
curing sufficient future resources for meeting all 
| the necessary demands that must be made upon 
, the public Treasury, instead of wasting time in 
| deprecating these extravagances, and passing laws 
| to authorize the borrowing of money to pay our 
| current expenses; and then set ourselves to work, 
| in some systematic way, to check whatever of 
undue extravagance may be found in the expend- 
| iture of the public funds. 
Mr. Chairman, | am decidedly opposed to this 
| borrowing policy. That we, in a time of peace, 
should be required to make’ loan #fter loan for the 
| purpose of defraying our ordinary current ex- 
| penses, I regard as unworthy of ourselves and 
| unworthy of the people whom we represent. 
| That we should fix upon them a national debt 
| against their will, solely because we will not adopt 
| such means as they have placed in our power to 
| obtain the necessary funds for carrying on the 
| Government, is more than they can be expected 


GLOBE. 


to endure. 

But, sir, there is one subject in which my own 
immediate constituents feel a deeper and more 
direct interest, and one which, in my opinion, is 
at this time of greater importance, not only to 
the people of Pennsylvania but to the whole coun- 
try, than either or all of these to which I have 
alluded. I need not say that I refer to the sub- 
ject of a tariff. The condition of the public 


| finances, as it has been represented to us by both 


the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
calls upon us to adopt some means for supplying 
the wants of the national Treasury; and the only 


| practical remedy that has been suggested, is an 


increase of our rates of duties to such standard 


| as will render the receipts from this source ade- 


quate to the wants of the Government; and the 


| prostrate and languishing condition of the in- 


dustry of the country, appeals to us at the same 
time for that relief which, in the adjustment of 
these duties by a proper discrimination, we may 
legitimately and constitutionally afford. 

The policy which | shall advocate,and which I 
believe to be the true policy for us as a nation, is 
a tariff which will yield sufficient revenue to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government, with such 
discriminations in the adjustment of those duties 





importance, not only to the people of this nation, 
but to the world. in respect to the former, I can 
only say that I regard the annexation of Cuba as 
merely a question of time. That she lies in the 
direct line of our ‘* manifest destiny,’’ I enter- 
tain no doubt. Whether the time for a change in 
her relations to the rest of mankind has yet come, 
or if not, how near at hand it is, I will not now pre- 
tend to say. 
should keep ourselves prepared for any emergency 


which may accelerate the coming of that event. li Soon a’ the Whig party advocating as their | 


As to the construction of a ratlroad to the Pa- 


as will afford, incidentally, encouragement and 
protection to our own industrial interests; in 
other words, and in Democratic phraseology, ‘‘a 
tariff for revenue, with incidental protection.”’ 
The tariff policy was adopted in this country ata 
very early day, and has, to the present time, con- 
tinued to be our national policy and chief depen- 
dence for the necessary revenues of the Govern- 
ment. During the existence of the Whig party 


But it is due to ourselves, that we || as one of the political organizations of the coun- 


try, the two great parties were divided on this 


policy a high protective tariff, imposed and ad- 
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justed with a sole view to the protection of certain 
of our own branches of industry, without any 
regard to the amount of revenue which would be 
derived therefrom; while the Democratic party 
have ever contended that the constitutional restric- 
tions limited the power for imposing duties to the 
wants of the Government, and that the protective 
policy could only be adopted within that limit by 
judicious discrimination. While, however, this 
line of demarkation has separated these two great 
parties of the nation, we oe found individuals 
in each differing with the mass of their party, and 
no one who has kept an eye upon the movements 
of men on this question can fail to have observed 
thatlocal interests have exerted a very powerful in- 
fluence in determining the position A; prominent 
men in relation to this subject. Since the disso- 
lution of the Whig party there is no political or- 
ranization that maintains, as one of the articles 
Of its faith, a tariff for protection, in the old sense 
of the term. But all now, the Democratic party 
and the parties which constitute the Opposition, 
limit their views to a tariff for revenue with inet- 
dental protection. Yet we find in all these par- 
ties at this day the same diversity of opinion 
among individuals, ranging from absolute free 
trade up to the old policy of protection for pro- 
tection. I have made these remarks for the pur- 
pose of showing that I do not regard the tariff 
policy now, as in any sense, a party question, 

But, sir, in this connection, | desire to add a 

few additional remarks, relative to the claim of 
this particular policy that I am advocating, to be 
called a Democratic measure; and I desire to call 
the attention of the honorable gentleman from 
| Virginia, (Mr. Mitxson,| who displayed so much 
magnanimity to-day, in his generous invitation to 
| Pennsylvania Representatives on this floor to 
| come back again to the Democratic party, to this 
| point. Has that honorable gentleman yet to learn 
that the policy we are advocating has always been 
| the policy of the Democratic party? He surely 
has not forgotten that Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
ree, Jackson, and Polk were Democrats; and I 
presume he does not mean to be understood as 
excommunicating our present President. And 
he cannot be ignorant of the fact, that each and 
all of these Presidents avowed themselves in 
| favor of this policy. Sir, l aver here, and without 
| fear of contradiction, that the Democratic party 
| has, on all occasions, when spéaking through its 
recognized organs, its national conventions, or 
through the Presidents elected by it, uniform] 
recognized the policy of a tariff for revenue, wit 
incidental protection, including the feature of dis- 
criminations for protection. No Democratic Pres- 
ident has ever yet been elected whose opinions 
were regarded as even doubtful on this subject. 

We all well remember that when James K. Polk 
was the Democratic candidate, he was suspected 
of having free trade proclivities, and in order to 
prevent a defeat he was compelled to write and 
publish the Kane letter, and we of Pennsylvania 
know, that with that Jetter in our hands, and ar- 
guing from it, and proving by it that ** Polk was 
a better tariff man than Henry Clay,’’ we fought 
the battle of 1844 in Pennsylvania, carried the 
State and elected him to the Presidency. And now, 
sir, to show to those who condemn all protection 
as anti-Democratic, and who are disposed to make 
platforms for the Democratic party, that the De- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania is right on this ques- 
tion. fhe leave to give a few extracts from the 
messages of several of our Democratic Presidents. 

Jefferson, in his second annual message, says: 

‘lo cultivate peace, and maintain commerce and navi- 
gation in all their lawful enterprises; to foster our fisheries 

| as nurseries of navigation and for the nurture of nan ; and 
protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances ; to 
preserve the faith of the nation by an exaet discharge of its 
debts and contracts ; these, fellow citizens, are the land- 
marks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our pro- 
ceedings.”’ 

In his eighth annual message, speaking of the 
conversion of capital and industry to manufac- 
tures, he says: : 

“The extent of this conversion is daily increasing, and 
little doubt remains that the establishments formed will, 
under the auspices of cheaper materials, &c., and of pro- 
tecting duties and prohibitions, become permanent.’’ 


In his sixth annual message, he asks, signifi- 
cantly: 


* Shall we suppress the imposts, and give that advantage 
‘| to foreign over domestic manuiactures ?”” 
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Madison, in his second annual message, says: 


“To a thriving agriculture, and the improvements relat 
ing to it, is added a highly interesting extension of useful 
nianufactures, the combined product of professional oceu 
pations, and of household industry. How far it may be ex 
pedient to guard the infancy of this improvement in the dis 
tribution of labor by regulations of the commercial tariff, is 
a subject Which cannot fail to suggest itself to your patri 
oue reflections.”’ 


Monroe, in his first annual message, says: 


“ Our manufactories will require the continued attention 
of Congress. The capital employed in them is considera. | 
ble, and the knowledge required in the machinery and fab 
ric of all the moet useful manufactures, is of great value. 
Their preservation, which depends on due encouragement, 
ix connected with the high mterests of the nation.’’ 


In his fifth annual message, he says: 


‘It may tairly be presumed that, under the protection 
given to domestic manutactures by the existing laws, we 
shall become, at no distant period, a manutacturing country 
on an extensive scale. Possessing, as we do, the raw ma 
terials in such Vast amount, with a capacity to augmente 
them to an indefinite extent; raising within the country 
alument of every kind to an amount tar exceeding the de 
mand for home consumption, even in the most untavorable 
years, and to be obtained always at a very moderate price ; 
skilled, also, as our people are, in the mechanic arts, and in 
every respect calculated to lessen the demand for, and the 
price ol, labor; it is manifest that their success in every 
branch of domestic industry may and will be carried, under 
the encouragement givén by the present duties, toan extent 
to meet any demand which, under a fair compeution, may 
be made on it. 

**It cannot be doubted that the more complete our inter 
nal resources, and the less dependent we are on foreign 
Powers tor every national, as well as domestic purpose, the 
greater and more stable will be the public felicity. By the 
increase of domestic manutactures will the demand for the 
rude materials at home be increased ; and thus wiil the de 
pendence of the several parts of our Union on each other, 
and the strength of the Union itself, be proportionally aug 
mented.” 


Jackson, in his first annual message, says: 


“'The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture, is that | 
which will place our own in fair competition with those of | 
other countries, and the inducements to advance even a 
step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those ar- 
ticles which are of primary necessity in time of war. 

* We must ever expect selfish legislation in other na 
tions, and are, theretore, compelled to adapt our own to 
their regulations in the manner best calculated to avoid 
serious injury, and to harmonize the conflictung interests of 
our agriculiure, commerce, and manutactures.”’ | 

James K. Polk, in his first annual message, 
Bays: 

* A system of ad valorem revenue duties, with proper dis- 
criminations, and proper guards agamsat fraud in collecting 
them, itis not doubted will afford ample incidental advant- 
ages to the manufacturers.” 

Again: 

**Care should be taken that all the great interests of the 
country, including manufactures, agriculrure, commerce, 
navigation, and the mechanic arts, should, as far as may be 
practicable, derive equal advantage from the incidental pro- 
tection which @ just system of revenue may afford.” 

Will these authorities satisfy the honorable 
gentleman on this point? Had he not better begin 
to look around for the old land-marks of the party 
before the day of inquisition draws near, lest he | 
should be found outside the pale? Sir, when we 
of Pennsylvania find our views on this subject 
coinciding with those expressed by Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, by Polk and | 
Buchanan, we have little cause to heed threats of 
excommunication coming any quarter. Shall I 
be told that to-day the Democratic Administration 
is divided on this question? Who, I ask, is to be 
regarded as the exponent of the principles of the || 
national Democracy on this question? Is it the 
President, whose opinions and votes had time and 
again been placed upon the legislative records of 
his country, and had been ** known and read of || 
all men,’? whom the Democratic party, with a full || 
knowledge of these opinions, and a firm confi- 
dence in his adherence to a policy which he had 
during a long life advocated, had elected to the 
Presidency? Or is it the Secretary of the Treas- || 
ury whose peculiar views on the subj ct of rev- | 
enue and protection have not yet been passed | 

‘ | 
upon by that great party? 

Do I hear some one inquire if this policy forms 
any pert of the Cincinnati platform? I answer, | 
there is nothing in that platform which in the least 
conflicts with it. When that platform was adopt- | 
ed, the tariff question was not an issue before the | 
people. The country was then prosperous. Noth- | 
ing in the state of the finances, or in the business 
condition of the country, seemed to call for action, | 
or indieate any change as desirable. And as the 
prineiples and policy ef the party in relation te 
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revenue and protection were regarded as long set- 
tled, that convention merely announced a general 
policy, without reference to any particular con- 


dition of things then existing, or any change that | 


was about to be made. The term used by that 
convention was * progressive free trade;’’? which, 
if it had any reference whatever to the adjustment 
of duties on imports, I take it, means that it is the 
true policy of the Government to reduce the rates 
of these duties as fast as the condition of the na- 
tional finances and the industrial interests of the 
country will permit, without injuriously affecting 
either. It is evident the President so understood 
it, from the fact that, as the nominee of that con- 
vention, he accepted the platform; and now, as 
President, (a reduction of the rates of duties having 
been made since the adoption of that platform, by 
the act of 1857,) he recommends an increase of 
the tariff, and its adjustment, with a double view 
to revenue and protection. 

With this as the correct definition of the term, 
‘* progressive free trade,’’ | am also in favor of 
such a policy. I regard the true policy of a na- 
tion, possessing advantages such as nature has 
given to us, to be, first, progressive restrictions, 


| up to a certain point; and then, by a descending 


scale, progressive free trade. For an infant na- 
tion, without the capital, the labor, the machine- 
ry, and the skill necessary to prosecute advant- 
ageously and successfully the different branches 
of industry, the products of which are essential 
to subsistence and comfort, to impose at once, 
upon such products, when imported, a high rate 
of duties, would be oppressive, and must retard 
As the means for 
supplying their own wants increase, the restric- 
tions may and ought to increase, both for the 
purpose of revenue and protection; but when, by 
reason of the accumulatiap of capital, the increase 
of labor, the improvements in machinery, the 
construction of railroads and canals, and other 
facilities for the successful prosecution of these 
branches, they have attained a point at which 
they can, with less protection, compete with other 
nations, then such duties would at once become 


| prohibitory, and would cease to afford revenue, 


and hence the policy should be changed, and a 


| steady, but judicious, progression towards free 
| trade, become the policy. 


But this progression 
must not be so rapid as to affect injuriously the 
national finances or the industry of the people. 

I am well aware, Mr. Chairman, that the stand- 
ard works on political economy, almost without 


| exception, present tous the free-trade policy as the 


true policy by which the commercial intercourse 
between the different nations should be regulated ; 
and they have not failed to present it to the enlight- 
ened nations of the earth in all its attractiveness. 
But lam equally well aware that, atthe same time, 
all the enlightened nations of the earth, including 
those who are proud to enrol the names of these 


| free-trade theorists among their shiming lights, 
| have in practice adopted the directly opposite 

| policy; and while they have been teaching free 
| trade, they have been practicing the most unlim- 


ited restrictions; while they have assented to the 


_ doctrines of these writers as sound, under a given 
| condition of things, and safe for universal prac- 


tice, no nation has yet been found that dare haz- 


/ard its own prosperity and the welfare of the 
| people by adopting them in practice. 


With this 
practical commentary upon the theory of free 


| trade, | think we need not hesitate in our refusal 


to adopt it. 
That a tariff for revenue, with incidental pro- 


| tection, is constitutional, very few, I think, will 


deny. ‘The Constitution itself is explicit in its 
grant of the power. It declares that— 


** Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 


| for the common defense and general welfare of the United 


States.”’ 


It is just as clear in its limitation to the exer- 
cise of the power, as itis in thegrantitself. There 
is no power here given to raise any money by 
any or all of these means, except what may be 
needed for the objects specified; but that amount 
may be raised by any one of these means, or 
partly by one and partly by the other, Within 
the limit before mentioned, however, Congress is 
left to the exercise of a sound discretion in the 
adjustment of the rates of duties, except that they 
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must be uniform throughout the States. There 
must be the same rates of duties at all places: {jy) 
| whether they shall be assessed equally upon all 
articles of import, or whether some articles shall 
| be subject to higher and some to lower rates or 
| whether some shall be admitted free of duty... 
| the amount necessary to be raised levied upon 
the others; whether the duties shall be specific o, 
ad valorem, are all matters left to Congress to de. 
termine as the condition of the Treasury and the 
| exigencies of the country may from time to time 
require. If there were any doubt on this point 
it could be fully established by the words and the 
acts of the framers of that instrument and their 
cotemporaries. Every President, from Wash. 
|| ington to Buchanan, has given to it this construe. 
| tion; and every tariff act that has been passed 
has recognized it as the true construction. And 
where doubt exists, a reference to the construc. 
tion put upon it by its framers, and those who 
/acted with them, is not only a common-sense 
_ mode of interpretation, but a oat rule. 
| A tariff being a charge upon somebody, either 
the producer or consumer, levied for the pur- 
| pose of defraying the expenses of the Govern- 
_ment, 1 regard it as the duty of every Govern- 
/ment, in the adjustment of the rates of duties 
| which it imposes on foreign imports, so to adjust 
| them that the least possible portion of this tax 
| shall fall upon its own citizens, the consumers; 
| and inasmuch as this cannot be done throughout, 
| another objeet, which should be kept prominently 
| in view, is to secure to its citizens an incidental 
benefit, as a compensation for the burdens which 
are imposed upon them. Both these objects can 
be effected only by a proper discrimination in 
favor of our own interests. Another object should 
be to render the burdens, as far as this kind of 
duties are such, as equal as possible. ‘Phis can 
be done, also, by properly discriminating; and in 
all cases, where the Satiee imposed are designed 
to afford any measure of protection, keeping that 
| protection within the proper limit so that it shall 
not become oppressive; and to extend the protec- 
tion chiefly to those interests the promotion and 
encouragement of which will most advance and 
promote all the other interests of the country. 

The purpose for which the duty is imposed, is 
revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. 
The protection, which is thereby extended to our 
own industry is incidental, and may be made 
| more or less beneficial, according as the discrim- 

ination is more or less judicious. 

lassume, of course, that these interests, which 
areasking protection, require some defense against 
the foreign competition with which they have to 
| contend in our own market; and it is because I 
believe this, and believe that it is for the interest 
of our country, as a whole, that these interests 
should be cherished and promoted, that I advo- 
cate for them such protection as we can afford 
them within the limits of a revenue tariff. I say 
for the interests of the country as awhole. I am 
well aware that, in a country like ours, including 
a vast extent of territory, embracing every variety 
of climate, soil, and production; with diversified, 
and, in some instances, apparently conflicting in- 
terests, it is very difficult so to adjust a tariff of 
duties that all interests shall derive equal advant- 
ages from the protection which these duties afford; 
for, in many instances, the benefits resulting to 
particular interests are purely incidental, growing 
out of the prosperity of those more directly pro- 
tected; and it is utterly impossible to calculate 
with any degree of exactness the amount of this 
incidental advantage. But, at the same time, this 
very consideration, which creates or increases the 
difficulty, adds to the importance of so guarding 
and defending our diversified interests thet each 
shall coéperate with and promote the prosperity 
of all the rest. 

Is it for the interest of the nation that we shall, 
by means of national on encourage and 
protect those branches of industry which, in their 
present condition, cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted without this protection? or, is our interest 
best promoted by suffering these interests to be 
abandoned, and the capital and labor now em- 
ployed in them turned into the other channels 
which do not require such aid? All will agree 
that the more capital that is invested in the pro- 
ductive industry of the country, and the more 
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hor that is employed in working up the raw ma- 
rial of Our Own country into articles of neces- 
city, comfort, and utility, the more the wealth of 
oe vuntry will be increased, That policy, then, 
which will bring into the country capital and 
abor to be inve sted in the productive industry of 
the country, is a sound policy, provided the cap- 
ital and labor are invested in those pursuits that 

il yield a fair return. As a general rule of 

Jiey, it must be regarded as extremely unwise 

td injudicious for a nation or people, in a coun- 

ry adapted to agriculture, and also possessing, 

“an eminent deg gree, the facilitie s for becoming 
a creat manufacturing people, to confine the cap- 
ital or labor of the country to either one of these 
nursuits, to the exclusion, or even to the retard- 
; g, of the progress of the other, for the reason 
that the prosperity of the one is so identified with 
and dependent upon the other. 

The advocates of free trade tell us that the whole 
system of protection isa fallacy. You cannot, say 
they, create wealth by legislation. So have said 
the free-trade political economists of England for 
aves; but England, without stopping to question 
the soundness of these doctrines, has gone on 
with her system of protection, not heeding their 
beautiful theories, but regarding only the practi- 
cal workings of her system. And I need not say 
that she has found that it pays. 

If gentlemen mean that you cannot, by a legis- 
lative act, increase the value of your land or your 
horse, by simply enacting that either shail be 
wortha spec ific sum, then the proposition is true. 
But itis not true in the sense in which it is ut- 
tered and intended to be understood. Although 
you cannot increase the value of your property by 
enacting a law declaring it worth a specific sum, 
yet, sir, you can by a wise and judicious system 
of legislation, increase the facilities for trans- 
portauion and intercommunica ion, open up new 
thoroughfares leading to new markets for the prod- 
ucts of your labor, promote the introduction of 
new branches of industry, encourage the work- 
ng up at home of the raw materials of your coun- 
try into articles of necessity, utility, comfort, and 


luxury, to supply the de mands of your own peo- | 
ple, and you thereby promote the general interest | 


of the State and nation, and incidentally, but as 
actually, increase the value of your property, as if 
this increase were a result to be effected by aspe- 
cific enactment. An instance of the effect of wise 
and judicious legislation is found in the State of 
Tennessee. In that State, in 1851, they adopted 
a system for constructing railroads, by granting 
Stateaid. The amount of this State aid w as about 
$15,000,000. The result of this legislation, and 
the construction of roads in accordance with it, is, 
that the taxable property of that State has in- 
creased in six years from the sum of $104,117,295, 
to feeaae 888—a net increase, in six years, of 
$73,832,593. The following statement from the 
annual report of the comptroller shows this re- 
sult. 

The comptroller, in his annual report to the 


Legislature, calls attention to the greatly- -increased | 


value of taxable property in the State, which he 


attributes to the beneficial effects of these lines 


of communication. Here are some of his figures: 


Value of land in 1856. pice ce deve csccssncMee teen 
- ” Me eies un Pinciscstbncubs’ 84,110,741 
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Value of town lots in 1856........$27,039,565 
= " 1850. core Seepal kee 


Ce ea TEC ee eee eee rere, ee 
Value of other taxables in 1856... .$11,531,981 


«“ 1850... 7,195,377 
ET. fans bu vennwaabeus oamanee Goeaue s 4,386,604 
Total increase....... iadew ne celed onadeeeve See 





This increase in value of the taxable property 
of the State, and consequently increase of the 
wealth of the State, the comptroller attributes to 
the effects of the railroad system. There is one 
feature in this statement that I wish to call atten- 
tion of agriculturists to, and that is the very great 
increase in the value of real estate. The land, 


not including town lots, increased in six years 
$95,268,268; being sixty-five percent. Town lots 
increased in value in six years $14,228,388; being 
one hundred and eleven per cent. 
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14,228,388 | 


chasing the foreign article. 
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taxable property only increased $4,386,604; being 


sixty per cent. Now I appeal to gentlemen who 
have witnessed the introduction of manufactures 
into acommunity, and ask them if similar results 
have not followed? If the results of the introduc- 
tion of manufactures into the community has not 
invariably been an increase in the value of rents 
of real property, an increase in price of lands, 
an increase in price of agricultural products as 
well asin the demand, an increase in the wages of 
labor, and an increase of the general prosperity 
of the place? That legislation then which will en- 
courage these interests creates wealth in a proper 
sense of that term. 

But gentlemen will say, these advantages are 
local, and the wealth you accumulate in one com- 
munity, you abstract from another, so that there 
is no aggregate increase. ‘To this I answer, the 
nation 1s made up of communities, and the re- 
sults which have been produced in one commu- 
nity may be produced in another, possessing 
equal advantages. Besides, every nation is itself, 
in a proper sense, one great community, having 
an identity and a community of interest the same 
in kind as that peculiar to any particular locality ; 
and hence the prosperity and improvement of any 
part contributes to the prosperity of the whole. 
And this identity and community of interest 
makes free trade between the States beneficial to 
all, and at the same time, justifies and makes 
proper, judicious restrictions upon such foreign 
imports as would come in competition with, and 
prove ruinous to ourown. If gentlemen mean 
that we cannot by this kind of legislation increase 
the agregate wealth of the world; that a system 
which encourages any particular branch of indus- 
try in our own country lessens the demand for 
the products of that particular kind of industry 
in other countries; and that it is our duty to take 

care that, in legislating for the advancement of 

the interests of our people and nation, we do not 
interfere with the ite re sts of other people and 
other nations, I shall not discuss that point with 
them. Thatis an enlarged philanthropy that | 
cannot comprehend; but, to my mind, it is more 
beautiful in theory than practical. We, as a peo- 
ple, consume yearly a certain amount of products 
which may be manufactured here, if it is profit- 
able for us to do so. 

Now, this is one of the questions involved in 
the adjustment of a tariff, namely: is it true pol- 
icy for us, as a nation, to have our manufacturing 
done abroad; or would true wisdom dictate to us 
that, so far as we can, we should have our man- 
ufactories, our work-shops, at home? The free- 
trade theorist says, if the articles can be manu- 
factured abroad, brought here, and sold to us 
cheaper than we can manufacture them here, then 
itis true policy to buy where we can buy cheap- 
est. Ifa ton of foreign iron can be purchased 
here for forty dollars, while the domestic article 
of the same quality will cost fifty dollars, cer- 
tainly the consumer will save ten dollars by pur- 
This is plain, says 
he, and incontrovertible. But, sir, the correct- 
ness of this depends upon some other considera- 
tions. If the only question involved were the 
price of the iron, then it would be a saving, as 
is asserted. But the consumer must also inquire 


| whether there are not some incidental advantages 


resulting to him from having his iron manufac- 
tured at home. Suppose he is an agriculturist. 
He then inquires how far the demand for agri- 
| cultural products is increased by having the work- 
men, who manufacture this iron, with their fam- 
ilies, brought into his community; how much 
the price of his produce is enhanced by this in- 
creased demand; how much his land is increased 
in value by the i investment of the capital employed 
in this manufacture, in his own vicinity, and what 
benefits generally will accrue to him from the in- 
creased business.of the community in which he 
resides. And, having considered all these ad- 


| vantages, he is then prepared to judge whether or 


not he will be the gainer by purchasing the for- 
eign iron. So with all other consumers. They 
cannot assume that their own parucular brane h 
of business will be equally prosperous whether 
they patronise the home manufacturer or the 
foreign 

‘*Buy where you can buy cheapest, and seil 
where you can sell dearest,’’ is not a safe rule. 


The true economy its, buy where you can buv 
most advantageously, and sell where you can sell 
most profitably; for the cheapest purchase is not 
always the most — one inthe end. We 
practice upon the latter rule continually in our 
own communities in the purchase of almost all 
manufactured articles, for which we pay a higher 
price generally than we could procure the same 
articles for in our larger cities; but we know that 
we are the gainers in the end by supporting our 
own home industry. Suppose the boot-maker, in 
a country town, goes to the city to buy his hat, 

because he can buy it cheaper than the hat manu- 
facturer in his town call sell it to him; the hatter, 
in turn, goes to the same place for his boots for 
the same reason, and so on through the whole 
range of business: will such a town prosper? 
Does not every one see that such a course would 
very soon prove ruinous to all? 

Again: take a town with a population requir- 
ing for consumption, yearly, $50,000 worth of 
manufactures that they do not produce. Who 
confers the greater benefits upon that town and 
community —the man who goes abroad and in- 
vests his capital in the manufactured products, 
brings them to the place and sells them out to the 
consumers at a reasonable advance, or the man 
who invests the capital in erecting manufacto- 
ries in the town, and brings into it the men and 
the machinery necessary, and manufactures this 
$50,000 worth of goods at their own doors? Un- 
doubtedly, the latter. 

All are ready to concede, perhaps, that it is our 
interest that we should manufacture and produce 
everything that we require, provided we can do 
it as cheap as the same articles can be furnished 
tous from abroad. Well, if this be so, how much 
are we benefited by the home manufacture in 
such cases? If it is for our benefit, it must be to 
some definite extent that we are benefited. J 
am not aware that any one has ever attempted to 
fix the per centum of advantage, and presume it 
would be very difficult to ascertain it. But what- 
ever that benefit is, to that extent we can afford. 
without injury to ourselves, to protect our own 
industry. If the benefit which we would derive 
from home manufacture of articles which we can 
make as cheap as they can be made abroad, be 
thirty per cent., then we can protect our home 
manufactures to the extent of thirty per cent. 
without loss. Let us see if we can get at the 
amount of this profit. ‘Take the article of iron. 
We have here in abundance the raw material for 
the manufacture of this article: the iron ore, the 
coal, and the limestone. This material, lying in 
our mountains, is entirely valueless. It adds 
nothing to the fertility or productiveness of the 
soil; and if we go to England and buy her raw 
material, and hire her workmen to work it up 
in her workshops, and hire her vessels to bring 
it to us, or, what is the same thing, buy ber man- 
ufactured iron here, this raw material of our own 
is of no value whatever to the owner of the land, 
nor does it in any way add to the wealth of the 
nation. 

Take now one ton of railroad iron. Suppose 
England can manufacture and bring it here and 
sell it to us free of duty for $50 per ton, and that 
we can make it here for the same price, what do 
we gain by making it here? The raw material, 
by which conned the ore, coal, and limestone, in 
the ground, which are required for one ton of rails, 
is worth at the lowest calculation five dollars. 
We gain, then, five dollars by converting that 
which was before valueless, into so much money. 
Then the manufacturer and all the laborers must 
have a profit. This, 1 presume, we may fairly 
estimate at twenty percent. which is $10. If the 
iron is made abread, this profit goes into the pock- 
ets of foreigners; if made here it goes into the 
pockets of our own people. Here we have $15 
gain by the home manufacture, which is thirty 
per cent. on the supposed price. Now suppose 
we cannot make the iron here as cheap as Eng- 
land can, and we puta duty of $12 per ton on :* 
and thereby increase the price that amount, we 
are still the gainers three dollars. But besides the 
advantage abovementioned, which we would de 
rive from manufacturing our own iron at home, 
there are others that we cannot estimate with any 


precision, such as result from the investment of 


capital among us, the home market which: ts cre- 
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iltural and other products, by the 
ulation, and many other things 
rest themselves to the minds of all. 


| ng as we do not by oud prote tion eX- 


ceed the advantage which results from our home 
manufacture, so long we are not injuring our- 
elves, even though the price of the article should 


be enhanced to the extent of the duty imposed 
on it. 

But, says the objector, these advantages and 
profits of which you spe ak goto benefitindividuals 
ul d ( laase¢ swhoconstituli the producers,while the 
consumers derive no benefit; and in cases where 
the price is mereased by the duty, they are in- 
jured. I frankly admit the force of the objection; 
and here, 1 think, is found the greatest difficulty 
to be overcome in the adjustment of a tariff with 
a double view to revenue and protection. For 
j a whole, and the 
benefit which may be derived by any individual 
or class, as so much added to the aggregate wealth 
of the whole, we may be making a very une- 
qual distribution of these be 


t. 


while regarding the country as 


re fits, or may be even 
impoverishing some individuals to enrich others; 
and a system which will produce such results is 
notto be justified. ‘The Government has no right, 
in the adjustment of any system for raising rev- 
discriminate th 
derive bi 


enue, 80 Lo that one portion of its 


citizens shall nefits while others suffer 


mjuries. This would be palpable injustice; and 
if I belie ved, for one moment, that the policy 
which 1 am advocating was productive of any 


such results, | should be the first to abandon it. 

It does not, however, follow that the benefits 
resulting to all individuals, or to all sections of 
the country, under any governme rital system, 
mustnecessarily be« qual, W itness the inequality 
of benefits resulting from the construction of rail- 
roads and canals, by which certain localities are 
largely benefited, while others derive little or no 
advantage therefrom. Witness, also, the inequal- 
ities of the benefits of the establishment of your 
post rout s, and the location of your post offices. 

So far as all the classes whose products are In- 
cluded in the dutiable list are concerned, the ben- 
efits and the burdens may be regarded as equal, 
and neither can feel aggrieved. But that large 
class of consumers whose products receive no di- 
rect prot ‘tion from these dutie S,are not soeasily 
answered on this To them, however, I 
reply first, if you are not injured by this policy, 


if the other classes of your fellow-citizens derive 


point, 


‘ 
benefits from this species of legislation, and your 
business is not thereby rendered less productive, 
the mere fact that others derive benefits which 
you, in the particular branch of industry in which 
you are employed, cannot share, gives you no 
cause forcomplaint. If their increased prosy rity 
mposes burdens upon you without any benefits 
vy way of compensation, then injustice is done 
you. But | shall endeavor to show that this pro- 
tective policy which I am advocating protects 


. I 
These his class of produce rs (for 


lnterests also. 
they are producers as well as consumers) is sub- 

ct to the laws of trade which govern all 
‘others, namely, that the price of their products is 
regulated by the supply and demand. Whatever 
policy, then, will, outside of themselves, lessen 
the supply and increase the demand, operates to 


their advantage. 


same 


W hat, then, is the effect of this protective pol- 
icv, so far as it tends to encouraging the manu- 
facturing interests, upon the agricultural class? 
in the first place, it brings into the country from 
abroad a large class of operatives with their fami- 
lies, Who are all consumers of your products, and 
who, but for the manufacturing interests here, 
would not come. These increase the demand for 
your products, and consequently, according to 
the law to which I have before alluded, enhance 
the price; next, this system draws from the ag- 
ricultural pursuits many men, into the manufac- 
turing; this diminishes the supply of agricultural 
products, and increases the demand, and conse- 
quently the price is thereby enhanced. Again, it 
ereates for you a home market for your products, 
and thereby saves you the cost of transportation; 
for I think all will agree that agricultural prod- 
ucts yield the greater profit the nearer home 
they are consum« d. itturnishes for you a mar- 
ket for many productions which, by reason of the 
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will not bear the cost of transportation to any 
distant market. These are al] advantages, im- 
portant advantages, to your branch of industry. 

Again: these very protected classes who con- 
sume your products, are compelled, by reason of 
the circumstances before-mentioned, to pay you 
a highér price for these products, than under a 
policy which caused them to be less prosperous, 
they would be required to pay, and in this way 
a poruon of the benefits which they derive from 
protection goes into your pockets, while they 
suffer partially from the increased price of your 
products which they must consume, so that to 
this extent the benefits and the burdens are equal- 
ized. But there is still a further benefit which 
you derive. Your interests are protected by this 
species of legislation in the same manner as those 
whose products are included in the dutiable list. 
The encouragement of the manufacturing inter- 
ests effectually guards and protects you against a 
very powerful home competition. Under a pol- 
icy which will enable the manufacturing industry 
of the country to be prosecuted to advantage, the 
hundreds of thousands of operatives engaged in 
these pursuits, with their families constituting a 
population of millions, are,as | before remarked, 
all consumers of your products, They create for 
you a market for your products at your own 
doors, such as you cannot find elsewhere in the 
world; and the more prosperous their business, 
the more of these products of yours they can 
afford to and will consume. 

Nor is this inereased demand confined to the 
particular locality of these manufacturing estab- 
lishments. By reason of our great facilities for 
transportation, the supply is brought from places 
far remote. Why, sir, from the place where 1 
reside, a few years ago, before the introduction 
of manufactures into our county, thousands of 
bushels of wheat were yearly shipped down the | 
Susquehanna, or hauled in heavy wagons over 
the mountains, to find a market. The coarser 
agricultural products, which would not bear the 
cost of this mode of carriage, were a drug in the 
market. Now, although the quantity of land 
under cultivation is much greater than at the time 
l have referred to, and in a much higher state of 
cultivation, yet we are yearly compelled to import 
from Buffalo, from Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
and Michigan, large quantities of wheatand flour, 
to supply our manufacturing population. We | 
bring yearly, from Ohio and Kentucky, thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of beef and pork for home 
consumption, while, at the same time, our own 
farmers find a ready market, at high prices, for 
every product of the farm, the orchard, and the 
garden. In every other manufacturing district 
the same results have followed. And is this no 
advantage to you as agriculturists ? Is it no ben- 
efit to the farmers of Pennsylvaniathat they have, 
ai their own door, a ready cash market, at prices 
highly remunerative, for all the produce of every 
kind which they can raise? Is it no advantage 
to the grain-growing States that Pennsylvania 
and other manufacturing States are continually 
consuming their products? Does the South de- 
rive no benefit from the quantity of cotton, rice, 
sugar, hemp, and tobacco which these millions of 
consumers connected with the manufacturing in- 
terests continually require ? 

View the other side of the picture. Suppose 
you crush out this great manufacturing interest 
of the country, chill up our furnaces, check the 
rapid motion of the vast piles of machinery which 
constitute our rolling mills and other manufactur- 
ing establishments; let the forge-hammer rest 
upon the anvil; hush the hum of the spindles and 
the clatter of the shuttle; beat our manufacturing 
implements into plow-shares and pruning-hooks: 
what, then, becomes of the millions now con- 
nected with,and dependent on, these branches of 
industry, these consumers of your products, these 
your home customers? Why, sir, armies of them 
will be seen following the star of empire west- 
ward to settle upon your fertile prairies to com- 
pete with the grain-growers of the great West. 
O:hers again will find their way southward to en- 
rare in the culture of sugar, rice, cotton, and to- 
bacco, and other products of those States. And 
what must be the effect of such a change upon 
your interests? If the prices of your products | 
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law of supply and demand, here you find t);, 
home market destroyed, this demand cut off: a), 
not only so, but you find these hundreds of thoy. 
sands of men, who were before consumers, now 
not only supplying their own wants and the 
wants of their families, and thereby, to that, = 
tent, lessening the demand, but they are, at th, 
same time, adding their surplus produce to the 
general stock, and thereby greatly increasing {), 
supply. And can you see in this policy, which 
we are now advocating, no incidental protection 
to your interests which will compensate you fo; 
the burdens which it might impose ? 

In my own opinion, there is no class more deeply 
interested in the prosperity of the manufacturin> 
interests than the agriculturists. I find in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, a state. 
ment which affords a very clear illustration of the 
effect of a depression of the manufacturing busi. 
ness upon the agricultural. This statement shows 
that from June 30, 1857, to June 30,1858, whear 
flour declined in price twenty-four per cent,, 
hemp thirty-six per cent., molasses thirty-four per 
cent., hay and sugar twenty per cent., and chees; 
twenty-six per cent.; while bar iron declined jy 
price, in the same time, but twelve per cent., pig 
iron fifteen per cent., and wool sixteen per cent: 
showing, as the honorable Secretary says, * tha: 
no class loses more heavily, or sustains greate; 
privations, in a period of general revulsion, thay 
the agriculturists.”’ Now, why is this, that in 
a time of depression, the agriculturists, the pro- 
ducers of the absolute necessaries of life, should 
suffer most by a depression in the price of their 
products? I account for it by the fact that th: 
amount of agricultural products that are to ly 
thrown in the market, in any year, is but lit 
affected by these financial revulsions. Ty, 
farmer cultivates about the same quantity of la: 
and raises about the same quantity of produce, 
during a year of general depression, as during on 
of general prosperity; and the nature of his pro- 
ducts is such that, as a general thing, they must 
go into the market during the current year; fo 
the next year will bring with it its own supply. 

jut the manufacturer, whenever he finds a finan- 
cial crisis coming upon him, curtails his busi- 
ness, or perhaps stops it altogether, and can gen- 
erally, if he chooses to do so, keep his stock o 
hand, out of the market, until times revive. Tl 
operatives being thus thrown out ef employ, and 
without the means to purchase, are compelled to 
reduce their consumption, which lessens the de- 
mand, and consequently brings down the price of 
the products of the agriculturist, while the man- 
ufacturer refuses to sell until there is a demand, 
and thus is able to keep up the price of his prod- 
ucts. But I have said enough on this point. 

Another objection which 1s urged against the 
protective feature of a revenue tariff is, that the 
effect of all duties is to enhance the price of the 
articles on which they are imposed, to the extent 
of the duty, and that where the duty is levied upon 
articles which we manufacture here, its effect is 
to increase the price not only of the imported ar- 
ticle, but also of the domestic, to the extent of the 
duty; and hence the consumers pay not only the 
duty on the foreign article as a tax for the support 
of Government, but they pay an equal tax on all 
the domestic products protected by this duty, 
which goes into the pockets of the domestic man- 
ufacturer. This objection is presented by the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual 
report; and it has formed the basis of the grea! 
part of the arguments which have been presented 
against an increase of the tariff, in both ends o! 
the Capitol. If, say they, a hat can be manufac- 
tured at Paris and sold here for three dollars, and 


| you impose a duty of one dollar on it, you enhan 


the price of the imported hat to four dollars; and 


/at the same time you enhance the price of the 


same kind of hats manufactured here to the same 
price. The dollar duty on the foreign hat goes 
into the public Treasury, while the extra dollar 
on the domestic hat goes into the pockets of the 
home manufacturer. 

Now, sir, | deny that any such result is neces- 
sarily or even generally produced by the levying 
of duties on foreign goods; and it cannot be sus- 
tained by the facts or by reason. Whether ti 
effect of aduty will be to increase the price of either 


greatness of the bulk as compared with the value, || and the profits of your business depend upon the | the imported article or the like domestic manu- 
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ire, and if so to what extent, depends upon 
considerations, namely: our ability to man- 
tur the article here in sufficient quantity to 
ply the home demand; and if not, whether we 
cture or produce any article that we can 
ead for it: and next, our facilities for man- 
iring or producing, as compared with those 
che foreign producer. If the duty is imposed 
) articles which we do and will consume, but 
hich we cannot produce, then the price of the 
e Je will be enhanced to the extent of the duty; 
but ‘if the duty be imposed upon an article which 
we can and do manufacture at home in sufficient 
quantity to supply the home demand and at a 
rate as low as the foreign article can be produced, 
then the price is not necessarily nor ordinarily in- 
creased at all. For instance, if we place a duty 
of two cents per pound on coffee, it will raise the , 
nrice of coffee two cents per pound, because we 
d ) not produce ¢ -offee, and we have no substitute 
for it that can come into general use; and being 
entirely dependent upon the foreign producer for 
our supply, if we put a duty upon it, he will of 
course make us pay it. But if we lev yaduty of 
$3 per yard on French cloth worth $6 per yard, 
we do not thereby increase the price of French 
cloth $3 per yard, because we have American 
cloth that we can substitute for it, which we can 
manufacture at lower rates | 
Acain: If a hat can be manufactured in Paris 
nd sold in our market for three dollars, and a 
h at of equal quality can be manufactured here for 
three dollars, then a duty of one dollar on the 
French hat w ill not increase the price of either the 
] 
ne 


iported or domestic article, hs sine we have 
1t manufacturers enough at home to supply the 
os demand in our market, and the natural 
mpetition will keep the price down to a fair 
profit; and, if the French hatter wishes to sell in 
our market, he must sell at prices fixed by our 
manufacturers, and to do this, he must pay the 
duty himself. Is not thiscommon sense? And 
js it not in accordance with every one’s observa- 
tion of the facts? ‘To deny this, is to assert that 
the foreign producers or manufacturers control 
our market, and regulate the prices, not only of 
what we buy of them, but of what we buy of each 
other; and if this be so, it is time that we should 
assume the control of our own markets. No gen- 
tleman believes that when railroad iron can be 
manufactured here for fifty dollars a ton, thata 
duty of twenty-five dollars a ton — increase 
the price to seventy-five dollars; or, that a duty 
of two dollars a ton on coal would increase the 
price of coal two dollars per ton; or, that ten cents 
a yard on common muslin, would increase the 
price of muslin ten cents per yard. Yet such are | 
the statements gravely made, under the sanction 
of great names, and followed up with formidable 
arrays of figures, which, we are told, cannot lie, 
to show what enormous sums the consumers have 
been compelled to pay, first, to the Government, 
on the foreign article, and next, to the home man- | 
ufacturer, on the domestic product, by reason of | 
these onerous tariffs. 
But some men adopt a theory, and then en- | 
deavor to force results in conformity therewith. 
If the theory of such men required that the mo- 
tion of the earth should cease at a given hour, the 
earth must stop rather than their theory prove | 
unsound; even though a general ‘* wreck of mat- 
ter and a crush of worlds” should be the conse- | 
quence. So with these men; they have adopted | 
the theory that tariff is taxation upon consum- 
ers; that tariffs in any sense protective are a tax 
upon one class for the bene of another; and, 
therefore, unequal, unjust, and oppressive, (under 
all cire umstances, ) and this forces the conclusion 
that they should be abolished; and hence these 
gentlemen resist an increase of duties, resist dis- 
criminations for protection, even if the ‘Treasury 
should become bankrupt and the people starve. 
But gentlemen will ask why are we seeking a 
tariff for the benefit of these interests, if they ¢ are 
not to be benefited by an increase of price? I an- 
swer, I have not been contending that these duties 
will notin any instance increase the price. I have 
be en showing the fallacy of the objection, and the | 
cures based. upon it; that these lotsa enhanced 
the price of both the foreign and domestic product | 
to the extent of the duty imposed, 





I have endeavored to show that, in many cases, || 
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no increase in the price resulted from 


he duty; 
and that, in other cases, the increase was not rez- 
ulated by the amount of the duty. 
swer to this inquiry that, | 
duty which will restrict lessen importations, 
you leave to our home producers amore extensive 
home market; and the more he sells, the greater 
his net income. If, under the present system, the 
foreign manufacturer or produc er supplies our own 
market with one half of those products that are 
required for our own consumption, then one half 
the profits of those branches of business go to en- 
rich the foreign produc er, and to add to the wealth 
of the foreign nation. Butif you impose a tariff 
on these imports, so that our manufacturers can 
have the control of our own market, and keep out 
the foreign product, then the whole profits of the 
business go to enrich our own men, and add to the 
wealth of our own nation. The producer or manu- 
facturer finds his profits doubled by the increased 
quantity of his sales, without any additional cost 
being imposed upon the consumer. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that if the effect of our 
policy be to exclude the foreign product, it de- 
feats the first ob je ctof the tariff, name ly, revenue 
To this I reply, we have the lights of experience 
on this point. Such has not been the resultof any 
former high tariff: and we have no reason to infer 
that such would be the effect of an increase of 
duties now. ‘The strong reason urged at the time 
for the reduction of the tariff of 1846, was that it 
yielded toomuch revenue. I have not been con- 
tending for, nor would I advocate, arate of duties 
which would operate asa prohibition. The in- 
creased rates would give increased revenue, with 
less importation; and, again, even with a tariff 
which would give our manufacturer and producer 
the control of our market, at fair rates, the for- 
eign product would still come in, to some extent; 
yes, to as great an extent as we are able to buy. 
The foreign manufacturer, after having sup plied 
his home market, at regular rates of profit, must 
dispose of his surplus somewhere else; and if he 
cannot make a large profit, by reason of the duty 
he must sell at small profits; consequently, he 


y. I further an- 
y the imposition of a 


will, out of his ordinary profits, pay the duty, and 


thus put his products into our market. Then, 
there are the purchases of iron, &c., made in rail- 


road bonds, which no duty, short of entire pro- | 


hibition, could prevent. Of course, to the extent 


these zoods come in, they will interfere with the 


home market, and thus lessen the benefits to our 
manufacturers; but, as I said before, experience 
teaches 
of duty will not diminish the revenue. 

The next point, in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, is specific duties. The object of a tariff, such 
as I have been advocating, is two-fold, namely, 
revenue and _ehigeeeeaer ote n as the first and 
principal object 
reference to both these objects 
sessment should be adopted whic h would effect 
the objects with the most regularity. The ex- 
penditures of the Government are not to any great 


s us that a reasonable increase of the rates | 


, protection as the incident. With | 
, that mode of as- | 


extent affected by the financial condition of the | 


country. 
the ordinary expenses when the business of the 
country is depressed as when it is prosperous; 


It requires about the same sum to meet | 


and hence that mode of assessing the duties to | 
raise the required revenue which is least liable to | 


fluctuation should be preferred. The amount of 
our importations, as well as the price of the pro- 
ducts imported, depends, to a very great extent, 

upon the condition of the business of the country. 
In adjusting your tariff on the ad valorem prin- 
ciple, you take a year of fair, average importa- 
tions and prices, and base thereon your estimates 
of the amount of revenue that you will receive. 

Let a year of great prosperity succeed, and the 
amount of your importations increases, and, at 
the same, the prices advance; the result is a two- 
fold increase of revenue. But let a year of de- 
pression succeed, and a consequent reduction in 
quantity and price, and you have a two-fold de- 
crease In your revenue; whereas if the duties 


| were specific, the only fluctuation to which they 


would be subject, would be that occasioned by 
the difference in the quantity imported. 

As a protective measure under the ad valorem 
system, when the price of the articles protected 
is the highest, and consequently less protection 
needed, tlie tariff is also highest st, and when the 
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price is down to a ruinous rate, the duty, or pro- 
tection, is proportionally reduced. If we regard 
the tariff as a tax, there is no increased burdens 
imposed by substituting specific for ad valorem 
duties. The amount required must be raised; 
and when prices are high we pay higher duties, 
when the price is low we pay lower; whereas if 
they were specific, we should pay the same each 
year, and by passing through a period of pros- 
perity, and one of depression, we should find 
that at the end the amount of the taxation would 
be about the same under either form of duties; 
but, under specific duties, the consumer would 
pay about an equal amount each year. It seems 
to me, therefore, that, whether for purposes of 
revenue or protection, the specific duties are least 
objectionable; and that if we regard it as a tax, 
there are no additional burdens imposed thereby 
on the consumer. It is true they will not admit 
of universal application; but the advantages they 
present call for their adoption whenever it can be 
done without injustice or inequality. The ad- 
vantages of specific duties over ad valorem, in the 
prevention of frauds upon the revenue, need only 
be adverted to. Noone can fail to see that, when 
the duties are so much per ton, so muc h per 
yard, &c., there is less difficulty in detecting frauds 
arising from false invoices and undervaluation, 
than when the duty is assessed at a certain per 
centum on the value of the article ata foreign 
port. Yet there is a very large class of commod- 
ities on which it would be impossible to fix a spe- 
cific duty without manifest injustice, and, of 
course, on these we mustadhere to the ad valorem. 

I have used the word ** protection’’ whenever 
I have had reference to the benefits which I de- 
sire to see extended to our manufacturing and 
other industrial establishments under such a sys- 
tem of duties as I have been advocating. ButI 
desire to be clearly understood, that by the use 
of this term I mean only a constitutional protec- 
tion, protection within the limits of a revenue 
tariff. I have not spoken of any “ciate rates 
of duties as necessary to raise the revenue re- 
quired; that is a matter that is to be settled by 
calculation; but I have no doubt a strictly reve- 
nue tariff, properly adjusted with judicious dis- 

criminations, will afford incidentally all the pro- 
tection which our own industry now requires. 
We are sometimes told that this system (of pro- 
tection) is calculated to benefit the rich iron-mas- 
ters and other manufacturers and wealthy corpo- 
rations at the expense of their employés and 
others. Mr. Chairman, this objection comes with 
a bad grace from those who are, year after year, 
advocating on this floorthe abrogation of the duty 
on railroad iron for the benefit of railroad compa- 
nies. Itcomes with a bad grace from those who 
would take from the wool-grower the pittance of 
protection which had been extended to him and 
give it to the wealthy manufacturer of the East. 
Sir, when talking on this point, we naturally re- 

cur to the influences which were used to bring 
about the reduction of the tariff of 1846, in the 
last Congress. Who asked for that reduction ? 
Was it the operatives of these establishments who 
sought to be relieved from the unjust burdens 
which they felt were imposed upon them for the 
benefit of their employers? Was it the laboring, 

industrious classes who came to your doors and 
demanded this change of policy? Where are the 
petitions signed by these men and presented to 
this House, asking for relief? 

Sir, we know that the tariff of 1846 was reduced 
by a combination of other influences and other 
interests; by an unholy alliance between southern 
free traders and eastern manufacturers; not for the 
purpose of reducing the protection extended by 
the former act to these manufacturers, for the ben- 
efit of their consumers, but for the purpose of 
getting the duty reduced on articles which enter 
into their manufactures, and thereby increasing 
their protection. And, as to the means used to 
bring about this reduction, I need only refer to 
the testimony in the case of Lawrence, Stone & 
Co 

But, Mr. Chairman, I stand not here to-day to 
plead in behalf of manufacturing companies, or 
of the proprietors of these establishments. They 
have the powe r,especially in times of depression, 
to defend themselves. When labor is abundant, 
and no demand for it, they will take care to pro- 
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tect themselves by a reduction of the wages of 
labor—down even to the lowest point, if neces- 
sary. At such times it is, that they have the 
power in their own hands; and they seldom fail 
to exercise it; so far, at least, as may be neces- 
sary to save themselves. But, sir, I stand here 
other and other interests. I 
plead in behalf of an empty Treasury; [ urge the 
Importance of sustaining unimpaired your na- 
tional credit; I remonstrate against the creation 
of a national debt. 

{ would urge these considerations as motives 
for increasing our present rates of duties. And, 
sir, | further plead in behalf of the languishing 
industry of your country; In behalf of agricul- 
turists Whose produce seeks tn vain for a remu- 
nerating market; in behalf of laborers thrown out 
of ersployment; in behalf of the operatives of 
these manufacturing establishments who are de- 
pendent upon the labor furnished at these institu- 
tions for the means of supporting themselves and 
their families; these men whose sweat and toil 
give value to your raw material; the men who cul- 
tivate your farms, who make your railroads, who 
manufacture your engines, who mine your ores, 
and transform them into gold to fill your coffers ; 
in behalf of these interests and these men, | would, 
were it in my power, present an arrument and 
an appeal which would convince the judgment, 
and reach the heart. 


to present claims 


If gentlemen who sneer at 
rotecuion as a ** Pennsylvania measure,’’ could 
iave seen what we have seen,and heard what we 
have heard, within the last eighteen months, as 
the results of the prostration of the business of 
the country; if you had seen the man of strong 
arm and willing mind wandering from place to 
place, begging tor work at any price; and when 
denied that boon, forced to beg for bread; if you 
could have seen strong men and true-hearted 
women imploring and beseeching that they might 
be saved from the degradation of becoming public 
paupers; if you could have gone into the abodes 
of these families and witnessed the privations 
which they had from day to day endured before 
their proud hearts could yield to the stern neces- 
sity of becoming dependents upon the charities of 
their more fortunate neighbors; if you could have 
witnessed these thingsas we have witnessed them, 
every noble impulse of your souls would have 
been moved in their behalf. Sir, when | contem- 
plate the state of things which existed, and to 
some extent still exists, among us, I cannot won- 
der at the political revulsion which oceurred in 
my State last fall. We may philosophize as wi 
will, and endeavor to explain the causes which 
have combined to bring about this result; but, sir, 
there is no argument that can prevail against the 
ery for bread. And when crowds of industrious, 
willing workingmen stand idle on your wharves, 
and | 


} 
; 
! 
} 


behold millions of dollars? worth of foreign 
products landed at their feet—products which 
their skill and industry could have furnished for 
you of equal quality, while they are forced for 
wantof employment to beg for bread, no wonder, 

r, that they should question the wisdom of that 
policy which refuses to protect their labor against 
such a ruinous foreign competition. 

And is there no power in this Government that 
can be legitimately exercised for the relief of these 
men? men, whose labor-hardened hands 
and brawny arms and stalwart fiames and vig- 
minds, constitute the great capital of your 
industrial institutions? And if there is, will hon- 
orable gentlemen on this floor refuse to exercise 
that power? and reply to their appeals, ‘* Penn- 
sylvania wants protecuon!’? Sir, Pennsylvania 
comes not to this House to ask for alms. She 
seoks nota bounty at your hands. She asks that 
her dustry sh ill net be crushed by the power 
ofa majority—no, by the power of a minority, 
in this House. She demands that constitutional 
protection to her mterests which she has a right 
to demand, and her right to which has been con- 
ceded by every Administration that has been in 
power since the organizauon of this Government. 
She asks for herself what she has always been 


these 


orous 


ready to grant to her sisterStates. Pennsylvania, 
sir, has ever been free from th ‘ 
ism. She has known ** no East, no West, no 
North, no South.’? Wath her the interest, the 
integrity, the honor, the prosperity, and the per- 
petuity cf the Union, have been the considerauons 


spirit of section- 
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which prompted her action. And when any sec- 
tion, no matter from what quarter, has presented 
itself here, invoking the powers of the Govern- 
ment, either for redress of wrongs, or in vindica- 
tion of its rights, Pennsylvania has never with- 
held her voice or her vote. Her loyalty to the 
Union is above suspicion; and her loyalty to the 
great and enduring principles of the national De- 
mocracy has never been questioned. But when 
she sees her claims repudiated, her interests dis- 
regarded, her industry crippled, her prosperity 
checked, and her people charged with selfishness 
and sectionalism, because she seeks to avoid a 
national debt, to replenish an empty national 
Treasury, and to protect the industry of her 
people by a constitutional and a Democratic pol- 
icy, she cannot be expected to acquiesce. She 
will never permit platforms to be framed for her 


: : 
by those whose Democracy can embrace no in- | 


terest beyond the lines which bound their own 
States, and limit the influence of their peculiar in- 
stitutions. On former occasions, she has turned 
aside to right such wrongs, through the omnipo- 
tent power of the ballot-box; and if gentlemen 
here are determined to force again such a result, 
the choice rests with them, and with them the 
consequences, 

I speak on my own responsibility; judge ye 
what I say. 


INDIAN DEPREDATIONS IN NEW MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. A. OTERO, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fibruary 21, 1859. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. OTERO said: 

Mr. Cuamman: Perceiving, from the temper of 
Congress at this time, that nothing will be done 
towards the consideration of territorial business 
this session, I have availed myself of the present 
opportunity to say somewhat in regard toasubject 
which interests and concerns my constituents Ina 
considerable degree. Lhad flattered myself, and so 
1 had informed many of my personal and political 
friends in the ‘Territory L have the honor to repre- 
sent upon this floor, that during the present ses- 
sion many of the important measures which I have 


brought to the attention of this House, and failed | 


during the last session of Congress, would un- 
doubtedly pass at this. I was led to this conclu- 
sion from the avowed promises made to me the 
past session, to the effect that if 1 did not press 
my demands then, I would receive at this session 
that consideration which justice to my people and 
Territory seems to require. But | have been 
sadly disappointed in my expectations; for, as I 
have said, it appearsthat nothing will be done for 
our ‘Territories. 
since the existence of the Government, that Con- 
cress has failed or denied to give or set aside a 
tew days for the consideration of territorial busi- 
ness exclusively. 


This, | think, is the first time, | 


But I do not desire to occupy the time of the | 
committee on this topic, and that is a question | 
which more particularly concerns my constitu- | 


ents and myself, and which I shall have to explain 
to them; although, in this particular, | shall have 
to contend against the envy, rivalry,and misrep- 
resentation of my opponentsat home. | feel con- 
scious, however, that I have performed my duty 
here; and | am determined to meet every attack 
that will be aimed at me in consequence of the un- 
avoidable circumstances that this Congress has 
encountered. Itis needless for me to state what 
those circumstances are; you know them, sir, and 
the whole country knows them. Besides the ex- 
hausted condition of the national Treasury, the 
Congress is suffering under a spasmodic fit of econ- 
omy, Which may be beneficial to political parties 
in the States, but which, at the same time, is damn- 
ing to the interest and prosperity of the ‘Territo- 
ries. But I shall not dwell upon this subject at 
present, but will hurry to the principal object for 
which I have risen upon this floor; which is the 
consideration of the report of the Secretary of the 
Interiorand Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon 
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New Mexico have against the Government fo, 
Indian depredations. The Committee on Ind), 
Affairs, I am happy to say, has reported a |," 
providing for the examination of all those claims. 
which has been referred to the Committee of ;),, 
Whole on the state of the Union, where, | fea, 
it will remain, at least for this Congress. I desi, 
to make a few observations with regard to that 
bill, and give a brief history of my action and 
conduct in reference to these claims. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have been in Congress 
and have had the honor of re resenting the i. 
terests of the poem of the Territory of New 
Mexico upon this floor, there have been brought 
for the consideration of this body, several meas. 
ures in which my constituents have felt much jp. 
terest and concern; few, however, can coinpare 
with this. This bill proposes that a commission 
be formed for the purpose of examining the claims 
which the citizens of that Territory have agains; 
this Government in consequence of Indian. dep- 
redations; the commission to be composed of the 
superintendent of Indian affairs and two avents. 
It requires no appropriation whatever. 7 

When I first came to Congress, | found tha: 
many claims were filed in the Interior Depart. 
ment with regard to Indian depredations from 
New Mexico. No action had been taken upoy 
them up to that time; and it was not until the Jat- 
ter part of the first session of the Thirty-Fourt| 
Congress, shortly after I was admitted to take a 
seat upon this floor, that the Secretary of the Iy- 
terior was authorized and directed by law to ex- 
amine and report upon those claims. In the pas- 
sage of that law I was instrumental; and I have 
ever since labored to bring the subject before 
Congress for itsaction. Nearly at the close of last 
session, after repeated importunities from me, the 
Secretary submitted his report upon the subject; 
but not in time, however, to have action upon it 
It was postponed until this session, when, imme- 
diately upon the reorganization of the House, | 
appeared before the Committee of Indian Affairs, 
and impressed the members thereof with the ne- 
cessity of adopting the bill which I had previously 
introduced into the House, and had referred to 
that committee. I felt then, and I feel now,a 
great concern in the speedy consideration of the 
subject; and I am happy to acknowledge, sir, that 
my wishes were readily complied with by the 
committee, which authorized the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Lerrer] to report a substitute for my 
bill, but one which meets with my cordial ap- 
proval, av I think it will answer the great object 
I desire to accomplish in my bill. 1 think, sir, 
that bill ought to pass; and | hope, before I sit 
down, to satisfy the committee of the justice and 
propriety of its passage. The protection of the 
Government requires it, and the amount of the 
claims involved demand it. Justice to both par- 
ties—the claimants and the Government-—require 
it; and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, calls 
your attention to it. He says: 

‘Our citizens in that Territory have suffered severely 
from Indian depredations since its acquisition by the Um 
ted States. Claims have been sent in for property Jost in 
that manner amounting to $516,160 68. The attention of 
Congress has heretofore been called to the subject of these 


demands, and it is for that body to determine what course 
shall be adopted in regard to their liquidation.”’ 


It is manifest to that Department, from what! 


| have just read, and I hope to be able to satisly 


this body also, that the citizens of that Territory 
have suffered severely from Indian hostilities 
since the acquisition of that country by the Uni- 
ted States. The Secretary of the Interior, in his 


/report upon these claims last session, recom- 


mends that a commission be authorized by Con- 
gress with a view of examining them. In the re- 
port of Commissioner Manypenny, I find the 
following classification of those claims—numbers 
one, two, and three: 


“The claims of the first class [says the Commissione! 
are all barred by the statute, not having been filed withi 
three years after the alleged depredation was committed 
The claims of the second class are not shown to have bee 
committed by Indians in amity with the United States, or 
upon parties lawfully in the Indian country, and do no, 
therefore, come within the provisions Of the intercourse act 
The claims of the third class are apparently within the pi 
visions of that act, but it is to he observed that the fest 
mony in relation to them, as well as that relating to tie 
claims embraced in the other classes, is all of an ex parte 


the claims which the citizens of the Territory of || character,” &c. 
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| will not discuss such claims as arise under the 

i class, for it isadmitted by the Commissioner 

it they come within the provisions of the In- 
ntercourse act, and they must be recognized 

iy Congress. The only question is with regard 

- the claims involved in the first two classes, and 
which the Commissioner argues to be entirely 
without the provisions of the intercourse act. 

Mr. Chairman, the claimants do not rely solely 
ypon the mentioned act for the payment of their 
claims against this Government for Indian depre- 
dations. They base their rights upon obligations 
more sacred and more binding, in my humble 
opinion, upon this Government; they base them 
anon the expressed promises and assurances of 
the agent of the Government, who took posses- 
sion of that Territory. He proclaimed to the peo- 
nle of that country that he was acting under posi- 
tive instructions from his Government in every- 
thing that he promised to them; and for the better 
satisfaction of gentlemen present, who may be 
disposed to disbelieve my statement, 1 will read 
from General Kearny’s proclamation to the peo- 
nle of the Territory, dated July 31, 1846. He 
says, after assuring the people that he entered 
that Territory with a strong army, for the pur- 
pose of seeking union with and amelioration of 
the condition of the inhabitants: 

“ This [ do under instructions from the Government, and 
with the assurance that I shall be amply sustained in the 
accomplishment of this object.’? 

On the 22d of August, he issued the following 
proclamation: 

“ The undersigned has instructions from his Government 
to respect the religious institutions of New Mexico; to pro- 
tect the property of the Church; to cause the worship of 
those belonging to it to be undisturbed, and their religious 
rights in the amplest manner preserved to them; also, to 
protect the persons and property of all quiet and peaceable 
inhabitants within its boundaries against their enemies, the 
Utahs, the Navajoes, and others.’? 

rhe people of that Territory, at that time, relied 
upon such assurances made by General Kearny. 
There was no intercourse act spoken of in the 
proclaraation—none but protection to persons and 
property against our common enemies, the Utahs 
and the Navajoes and others. Under these assur- 
ances they laid down their arms, believing that 
better and happier days were about to shine upon 
them and their country. The forlorn hope, Judea 
at Bethlehem, did not view with greater joy the 
coming of the wise men of the East to pay their 
homage to the new hope of the world, than did 
that people experience, when they saw the tri- 
umphal march of those warriors of the east bear- 
ing the ensign bird of the Republic, and the ban- 
ner which was to them the beacon-light of peace, 
liberty, and happiness. They were hailed and 
welcomed with hosannas of joy, and received in 
the embrace of that generous people with smiles 
of gratitude, for the day of their ieiveniene had 
arrived. And wherever General Kearny, who 
had promised them protection, went, the people 
vied with each other in their endeavors to mani- 
fest their gratitude to him, as the representative 
of the Government, for the promises he had made; 
and, in a letter to the Adjutant General, he says: 

“ There can no longer be apprehended any organized re 
sistance in this Territory to our troops ; and the commander 
of them, whoever he may be, will hereafter have nothing to 

attend to but to secure the inhabitants from further depre- 
dations from the Navajoes and Utahs.”’ 

And on his trip down the Rio Abajo, or south- 
ern Rio Grande, he directed the attention of the 
people not only to the proclamation he had is- 
sued, but also made public speeches, assuring 
them of the protection of the Government, and 
compromising it to the payment of any property 
that might be stolen or driven away by the In- 
dians from the citizens of the Territory, when 


that protection failed. The people believed him, | 


in all that he said and promised them, for, as he 
said in ig ya he was acting under in- 
structions from his Government. 


Now, sir, as the Representative or Delegate of | 
that people, I ask the fulfillment of those assur- | 


ancesand promises: Will youcomply with them, 
or will you not? That is the only question, in 


my opinion, and not whether our claims come | 


within the provisions of the intercourse act of 
1834, as Commissioner Manypenny would have 
you suppose. 

All those cases which the Commissioner speaks 
of as being barred by the statute, and not shown 
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to have been committed by Indians in amity with 
the United States, are cases that have arisen pre- 
vious to the introduction of the intercourse act in 
that Territory. That act was notin force in that 
country until its organization under this Govern- 
ment in 1850, when the Governor was made ex 
officio superintendent of Indian affairs. The peo- 
ple were ignorant of such act; they relied upon 
the promises of General Kearny. But, sir, if 
what General Kearny promised be not sufficient 
and satisfactory, I request the attention of the 
House to the ninth article of the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, which reads as follows: 

‘Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall not 
preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Republic, 
conformably with what is stipulated in the preceding arti- 
cles, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States, and be admitted at the proper time, to be judged of 
by the Congress of the United States, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution; and in the meantime shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their lib 
erty and property, and secured in the free exercise of their 
religion without restriction.”’ 


I cannot think, sir, that any one under such 
circumstances, and with such an array of evi- 
dence before him, can pretend to deny that these 
claims are not comprehended within the sacred 
obligations of the treaty stipulation, and the faith 
of the Gbvernment compromised by the solemn 
promises of its agent or authorized representative. 

Mr. Chairman, the citizens of New Mexico un- 
derstood, and do now believe, that the solemn as- 
surances of your agent, made to them at that time, 
would, and will be, complied with; and when they 
saw the treaty, and read the article referred to, 
they felt confident that its sacred obligations upon 
this Government would be carried out. 

It may be said that the protection which was 
promised, was given. I deny it, sir; and it is of 
that which we complain. You have failed to de- 
fend us in accordance with your solemn and sa- 
cred obligations. You have failed to protect us 
in ourlives. We ask you, atleast, to satisfy our 
claims for property stolen by the Indians. And 
if you do not believe these claims to come within 
the assurances of General Kearny, or the treaty 
stipulation, give us at least an opportunity, by 
the passage of this bill, to satisfy you of the jus- 
tice of them. The bill proposes no appropriation 
in advance of the proper investigation and exam- 
ination of the claims. The people of New Mexico 
desire no advantage; they wich not to come here 
with ex parte testimony; they want the Gov- 
ernment to satisfy itself of the justice of their 
claims. Itis not for them alone that I ask the 
passage of this act; itis for your benefit, also. 

I have stated, sir, that this Government has 
failed to give the people of New Mexico that pro- 
tection which was promised them; I desire to 
prove it. Much has been said already of the un- 
protected condition of a frontier of a sovereign 
State, Texas, and you are threatened with a dis- 
solution in consequence of it. If Texas, witha 
population of some three or four hundred thou- 


sand inhabitants, and a frontier embraced within 
/ no more than ten degrees of east and west longi- 


| we have, I believe, nine military posts, while | 


tude, and harassed by no other tribe than the 
mere Camanches, complain so bitterly of your 
neglect, what, sir, then, ought to be the complaints 
of our people, with the knowledge of the circum- 
stances referred to above, a population of not 
more than one third of that of Texas, and a fron- 
tier embracing twelve degrees of longitude east 
and west, and seven degrees of latitude north and 
south of the Territory ? for we are literally sur- 
rounded on all sides of the compass by hostile 
tribes of Indians. What, I say, must we think, 
under such circumstances? And for this frontier 


Texas has something like nineteen. 

Now, sir, when the Territory of New Mexico 
was acquired by this Government, there grazed 
over her grass-covered mountains, plains, and 
valleys, according to reliable information, some 
two million head of stock, sheep alone; to say 
nothing of the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle and stock of otherkinds. To-day 
you do not find one quarter of that sum. What 
has become of them? How have they disap- 
peared? Has there been an epidemic among 
them, I ask? No, sir! Il answer emphatically, 
no, sir! Look at the records of your Depart- 
ments—the reports of your Federal and military 


~ 


Ho. or Reps. 


officers in that Territory since you took posses- 
sion of it. They will answer you the question. 
See what the Secretary of the Interior says upon 
the subject: 

« | would state that the claims, so far presented and ex 
amined, amount to $502,986 68, but the Department is in 
formally advised that claims to a much larger amount will 
eventually be presented.” 

Does not this seem to indicate what has become 
of the stock and cattle of the citizens of that Ter- 
ritory? Yes. It has been stolen and driven off 
by the Indians. Have you, then, complied with 
the provisions of the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo? Have you ‘ maintained and protected”’ 
us in the free enjoyment of our liberties and prop- 
erty? It seems not, if your heads of Depart- 
mentsand the records in those Departments speak 
the truth. ‘They stand in judgmentagainst you, 
and an evidence of your failure to extend that 
protection to the citizens of that Territory, which 
yousosolemnly promised and agreed todo, by the 
assurances of your authorized officers, and the 
binding obligations of your treaty. There let them 
stand to the shame of this Government. It will 
at least be consolation to them to know what faith 
and reliance may hereafter be placed upon your 
promises. Itis asad matter for me to contem- 
plate when | think of what our sufferings have 
been since the acquisition of that Territory by 
this Government, for we have been literally aban- 
doned to the mercy of the savages that infest the 
whole country. 


We had hoped, when you took possession of 
that Territory, that all our troubles were at an 
end; but we seem to have been doomed to bitter 
disappointment. Our property has been stolen; 
our people have been violated and murdered, and 
our children taken into captivity; and the old 
rude crosses and heaps of stone which attracted 
the eye of the traveler as he traveled from one 
part of the Territory to the other have not re- 
mained alone, but new ones have been added to 
their number, telling the mournful story of mur- 
dered relatives and friends, who have fallen or 
gone to an untimely grave. You cannot visit a 
village or a hamlet in the entire Territory but 
you hear the sad tales of murdered friends and 
relatives. 

These are melancholy truths, Mr. Chairman. 
1 know them to my sorrow; for, not many miles 
from my home, stand several crosses, the evi- 
dences of the untimely death of dear relations, 
who were murdered by the savages. 


Mr. Chairman, if you desire proof of these 
facts, it can be furnished. I mention them here 
solely for the purpose of showing you that the 
people of New Mexico complain that the protec- 
tion that was promised has not been extended to 
them; and that, having failed in that, they ask 
that something might be done to have their claims 
for Indian depredations examined; and if they 
come within the provisions of the treaty or the 
intercourse act, that they may be allowed; and 
if not, then they will be satisfied. I trust, there- 
fore, that an opportunity may be offered them to 
test the right and justice of their claims. And 1 
hope that the bill now under consideration may 
be passed. It creates no new offices, it requires 
no appropriation. It is a simple bill to give the 
citizens an opportunity to present their claims 


| properly before the Government. 


I desire here, sir, to advert to the recent war with 
the Navajo tribe of Indians in the Territory of New 
Mexico. Iam glad that the consideration of this 
subject gives me an opportunity to say something 
with regard to the difficulties between the Indians 
and the American troops; for, in my opinion, the 
citizens had nothing to do with them, save that 


| they have been the sufferers, in consequence of 


that war. I will endeavor to give, as literally as 
I can, the history of this much-talked-of Navajo 
war. From the information that I have in my 
possession, it appears that the difficulty arose be- 
cause a negro, ledalan to an officer of the Army, 
was killed by an Indian belonging to the Navajo 
tribe. What was the reason or cause for that 
murder, on the part of the Indian, I do not know. 
Yet I cannot bring my own mind to the conclu- 
sion that the murder was a willful one, and with- 
out provocation; if not on the part of the negro, 
at least on the part of somebody else connected 
with the fort. There must have been something 
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which induced that Indian to commit the murder; 
but what that something was, and whether of a 
character sufficiently offensive to warrant the act, 
Iam not informed; but that there must have been 
some cause for the criminal act, I think the gen- 
erality of persons must admit. 

I do not wish, however, to be understood as a 
defender of the Indians—far beit from me. I know 
the character of that tribe, and am acquainted, 
not only with the depredations they have com- 
mitted upon citizens of New Mexico, but with the 
tragical scenes that have been enacted by them in 
the assassination and capture of our men, women, 
and children, in the Territory, before and since 
its acquisition by the United States. When I first 
heard of the murder of the negro, I confess, sir, 
[| was not surprised at it. It had been acommon 
occurrence in the ‘Territory, and I was so well 
associated with such rumors that I read the article 
without commenting upon it to anybody. I had 
heard so frequently of the murder of New Mexi- 
cans—American citizens—by those Indians, and 
had noticed that no military parade had been made 
on their account, that I did not expect anything 
would have been done ir. that instance, 

It is mortifying to the Spanish pride of the cit- 
izens of that ‘Territory when they reflect upon 
the fact that, for the murder of a negro, war was 
declared, while, for the assassination of their 
own blood, silence has been the watch-word; or 
when no other excuse can be given, their repre- 
sentations and reports of those occurrences among 
them are characterized as false. Truly, sir, have 
we been conquered. War should have been de- 
clared long before the time that the negro was 
murdered, Had it been so, the negro would have 
been spared to his master. Major Kendrick— 
now a professor at West Point, and a gentleman 
who is known to the entire Army as a man of 
intelligence, sagacity, and wisdom, as well as ex- 
perience in Indian wars—I understand, urged re- 
peated!, the necessity of war against this tribe 
of Indians. He built Fort Defense, and was in 
command of it for several years. Mr. Yost, in 
one of his letters describing the difficulties with 
these Indians, and the operations of the troops, 
says: 

* In examining the official eorrespoudence between Major 
Kendrick, now at West Point, a very intelligent and pru 
dent officer, at one Une commander of this post, and head 
quarters of the department at Santa F4, [T observe that, in 
communications running trom 1554 to 1557, he repeatedly 
urged the necessity of war with these Tudians. Special 
causes, occurring at different periods within that time, are 
cited, embracing thett, murder, and contumacions conduct, 
and immediate hostilities recommended. Had these rec 
ommendations been listened to and acted upon, I have no 
doubt it would have been much better for the Indians and our 
Government. It was foreseen by that thoroughly practical 
officer that war Was inevitable withthem. His intimate ac 
quaintance with their ideas and belief forced him to this un 
pleasant conclusion. He knew them well; they had respect 
for and contidence in him. But their false notions of their 


own power and position could not be removed unless they 
were thoroughly chastised 

* Notwithstanding the necessity for the war, in order to 
properly impress these Indians with a due sense of their 
own comparative insignificance, it may be considered un 
fortunate by some that a nigger is anywise connected with 
the mumediate commencement of hostilines. [look upon 
itin that light myself, as the niggeris now the most prolitic 
source of contention and discord, and is seldom associated 
with any public question unless wrangling and misconstruc 
tion tollow. Especially is this feature in the inauguration 
of war destined to become prominent, When the investiga 
tion of the matter develops the fact that repeated crimes as 
heinous, 1 not more soe, have been permitted to pass unno 
uced and unavenged. IL leave all. however, to form their 
own Opinion, being satisfied with merely mentioning the 
prominent pomts hkely to arise in discussing the war.”’ 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not say that I have 
disapproved of the war because the casus belli 
wasa negro; | know that he, as well as any citi- 
zen of the United States, has a right to the pro- 
tecuon of his life under the laws of the land. I 
shall not attempt to dispute that point. But why 
was not war declared before, in accordance with 
the correspondence of Major Kendrick, and when 
the citizens of that Territory were murdered and 
robbed? Are they less worthy of protection at 
your hands than a slave? Did you acquire that 
country to mortify the native born and free citi- 
zens in that Territory by making a discrimination 
in our very eyes against us, and in favor of 4 slave? 
Is that the treatment that you promised to dis- 
nense to that people f A colony conquered by a 
despotic Power could not receive a greater indig- 
nity thanthat. The people of my Territory feel 
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this. most keenly, and itis natural that they should 
do so, for they know the slanderous and false rep- 
resemtations that have been made by ignorant and 
ungrateful men against them and their character. 
The representations are so grossly false, however, 
that they do not deserve the compliment of an 
honest refutation, and [ will leave the authors of 
them to reconcile their malicious statements with 
their own hearts and conscience. 

The people of the Territory of New Mexico 
need no defense; but I trust | may be permitted 
to say somewhat with regard to their character. 
In doing so, I shall endeavor to divest myself of 
any national prejudices | may have favorable to 
them, for I myself am a native of that country, 
and ** to the manner born.’? The people of that 
Territory are Mexican born, but the great ma- 
jority of Castilian origin and descent, and are 
generous, noble, and brave; and in a striking de- 
gree they retain the elements of their Spanish 
extraction; native quickness of perception and 
apprehension, pride of character, love of adven- 
ture, generosity of impulse, and a characteristic 
heedlessness of personal danger. They are a 
people possessing, in an eminent degree, moral 
probity and integrity in all transactions of business 
—are active, energetic, and enterprising. Their 
persevering traders have been, sir, the pioneers, 
the creators, and the establishers of that vast in- 
land traffic which now animates the boundless 
prairies into green seas that grandly swell with 
accumulating floods of thriving commerce. 

I know, sir, that there existsa great misappre- 
hension throughout this country towards the peo- 
ple of New Mexico, based, I suppose, upon the 
fact that we once formed a part of Mexico proper, 
where exists every gradation of race, and where 
political vicissitudes, instability, and anarchy, 
have ever been the prominent and marked char- 
acteristics of that Government. I admit that we, 
in common with Mexico, have certain national 
prejudices, and also inherit a national religion; 
but civil feuds and anarchy, the ordinarily recog- 
nized traits of our old mother country, from which 
we sprung, have never crept into and diffused 
themselves throughout our Territory. We lived, 
virtually, a separate and an independent people, 
sustaining and supporting our own government, 
and protecting ourselves against Indian hostili- 
ties, incursions, and invasions, until the period of 
time when our former allegiance became changed 
to our present political connection. Such, sir, is 
briefly the character of the people l have the honor 
of representing upon this floor, and who feel an 
inexpressible mortification at the discrimination 
(although I believe it unintentional) which ap- 
pears to have been made between them and a 
slave. 

But what of the war with the Navajoes? I shall 
not attempt to pluck one laurel from the noble 
brow of the brave officers who, with a handful of 
men and worn-out horses, met and conquered at 
every engagement their savage foe. But I can- 
not give in my assent to the management of that 
campaign, either by the commander of the de- 
partment, (Colonel Bonneville,) or the one im- 
mediately in charge of it, (Colonel Miles.) I be- 
lieve that most of Colonel Loring’s regiment was 


engaged in the campaign; and yet he, a man of | 
energy, action, and resolution, was left at home 


in command of thirty men at Fort Union. [am 
of opinion that, if there had been a more rapid 
concentration of the troops in the Navajo coun- 
try, the war would have terminated in a different 
manner,andthe murderer would have been caught 
before the Indians could have had time for a re- 


treat beyond the confines of Chusco and Trimcha. | 
And up to the time when the armistice was con- | 
cluded, no decisive battle was fought; there had | 
been only a little skirmishing, as it appears from || 


the letters of Mr. Yost, the Indian agent in that 


country, and who seems to have given a true ac- | 


count of the whole affair. Preparations for a 
winter campagin seem to have been going on all 
the time; and the commander appeared to be de- 
termined, under no circumstances, to make peace 
either with those bands of the tribe or nation who 
desired peace, or those who had espoused the 
cause of the murderer, until the culprit should be 
delivered up to him. The whole cause for that war 
was the failure to deliver the murderer—there ap- 
pears to have been no other reason for it but that. 
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And, sir, what do weseenow? The last in; 
ligence from that country informs us that an 
istice has been concluded, and shortly afier . 
treaty of peace was made, both of which, if ne 
information be correct, are farcical, and have doy, 
no credit to the regular forces in that Territory 
or the officers connected with the negotiations’ 
because neither the murderer has been deliver, 2 
nor the band which protected him and espoused 
his cause been whipped, and thus made to fee} 
the determination and the power of the Goverp. 
ment. The murderer and his band have not been 
subjugated as they ought to have been; they are 
left free, and in a condition to prosecute their hos. 
tile attacks and marauding expeditions upon the 
citizens of the Territory, just as the whole tribe 
have always done. 

The whole Navajo difficulty, in My Opinion 
has been so badly conducted, that it leaves the 
people of the Territory in no better condition than 
they were up to the origin of that trouble, and 
the Indians no less humbled. 

With these desultory and hurried remarks, and 
thanking the committee for its kind attention, | 
shall take my seat, with the consciousness that, 
in the few observations I have submitted for the 
consideration of the committee, | have but per- 
formed a duty I owe to my constituency. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS., 


SPEECH OF HON. JEFF. DAVIS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THe Senate, January 7 and 10, 1859. 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 

The Senate having under consideration the bill to provide 
for the ascertainment and satisfaction of claims of Ameri- 
can citizens for spoliations committed by the French prior 
to the 3lst of July, 1801, the question being on ordering the 
bil’ to be engrossed for a third reading— 


Mr. DAVIS said: I regret very much, Mr. 
President, that it devolves upon me to state the 
objections to this bill. I had hoped that some 
one, not only more competent from his greater 
knowledge of the subject, but from his physical 
ability better fitted for the task, would have un- 
dertaken it. Looking upon it as an important 
public measure, as involving questions the import- 
ance of which is greatly beyond a single case pre- 
sented, I feel constrained, however reluctantly, 
to say something upon it before it passes toa 


| third reading. 


The bill proposes to provide for the ascertain- 
ment and satisfaction of claims of American cit- 
izens for spoliations committed by the French 
prior to the 31st day of July, 1801. It is a case 
which has been long before Congress. It is one 
which was considered by the men who were co- 
temporaneous with the transaction. It has been 
from that time to this, pressed in one House or 
the other; and from the amount of energy which 
has been shown in its prosecution, itis fair to sup- 
pose it is not simply the interest of those segre- 
gated individuals who may have been wronged 
by France, or their descendants, which has been 
the object of such care. Never, however, dur- 


ing the whole course of the many years in which 
it has been pressed upon the attention of Con- 


gress, has it received the favorable action of both 


| Houses, except upon two occasions, and then it 
| met the Executive veto. 
| after those have passed away who were fully cog- 


It comes before us now 


nizant of the facts; after the men have gone to 
their final reckoning who suffered by spoliations; 
after the witnesses who could have brought to us 
any new evidence have been silenced by death; 
and under these circumstances we are called upon 
to sit in judgment on that which others better 
qualified have decided, and to grant the favorable 
action which their wisdom and justice withheld. 

Feeling that I shall be unable to enter at large 
into the subject, and yet that it is necessary some- 
what to notice the history which is involved in the 
case, I will now proceed to state some of the facts 
which lead me to the conclusion to be thereafter 
presented to the Senate. 


* For the original reports see Congressional Globe, pages 
258, 978. 
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1: will be recollected that, when the colonies de- 
| their independence, and, as a feeble con- 

in, the people of our United States were 

ng ageinst the great military and maritime 

wer of the , we received friendly assist- 
she came to us in the hour of 
need: her gallant sons entered our service as 

. teers; her navy guarded our coast, and ren- 
t.red most efficient and valuable service. Indeed, 
+ may be well doubted whether, but for the ser- 
vice they rendered then and there, we could have 
cchieved our independence. It might have been 
sstponed to subsequent generations, when ‘‘ free- 
m’s battle once begun ”’ had been fought again 

j again, until at last it would have been won. 
These relations to France caused us, as early 
s 1778, to enter into treaties of amity, commerce, 
{ alliance, giving peculiar privileges to the ves- 

is of the two nations, both in relation to their 
rts and to their commerce. Among the pro- 
visions of this treaty and convention was one 
hicl right to a vessel of either nation 


clobe 


‘om France; 


hich gave the 
to enter the ports of the other, and there have its 
rizes condemned and sold; and another which 
established the commercial rule that free ships 
With this treaty and conven- 
n we went through the war of the Revolution, 
{ achieved our independence. In 1792-93, 
when the Republic of France was engaged in war 
with Great Britain, and the monarchical Powers 
f Europe were allsympathizing with Great Brit- 
1 in the contest, when it was the policy to starve 
it France and compel her to submission by the 
of bread, Great Britain, disregarding the 
rights of neutrals, declared provisions contraband, 
ough they were en route toa port not block- 
ed, seize } our vessels upon the high seas, took 
m into her ports, there condemned them as 
having contraband goods on board, or, as was 
sua ly the case, to encourage the continuance of 
trade advantageous to her, purchased the car- 
coes for her own use. Thus, the provisions which 
were shipped from the United States for the ben- 
efit of France, were seized upon the high seas by 
her great maritime foe, turned aside from their 
destination, converted to the use of her mest hated 
id dreaded rival, and there being liberally paid 
for, caused so little complaint on the part of the 
shippers of the United States, that it came to pass 
that the French people looked upon us as acting 
in collusion with Great Britain. 

Many difficulties arose from the execution of 
that article of the convention which allowed the 
French to condemn and sell their prizes, and to 
it out their privateers in our ports. Constant dis- 
satisfaction followed; complaints so grave arose 
as to threaten the continuance of our peaceful re- 
lations, and led to the proclamation of President 
Washington, wise on that as he showed himself 
on other occasions, declaring the neutrality of the 
United States towards the belligerent Powers of 
Europe. He looked, and, when now retrospect- 
ively viewed, it appears to me, looked fairly and 
justly, upon the convention made with France as 
a defensive alliance, which did not apply to the 
position of offense which France had assumed to- 
wards Great Britain. France, however, contin- 
ued to complain of the conduct of the United 
States in this regard, as well as in the failure to 
furnish subsidies and supplies to her West In- 


dia possessions; for it will be remembered that, 


u 


ike tree roods. 


among other things, France had guarantied the | 


liberty, sovereignty, and territorial possessions 
of the United States; and the United States had, 
in turn, guarantied the possessions of France in 
the West Indies. 

To countervail the.effect which the acts of 
Great Britain had to render the treaties of 1778 
and 1788 disadvantageous to France, France being 
bound by treaty to allow our vessels to sail with 
any supplies they might please to transport to the 
ports of Great Britain, while Great Britain, free 
from such obligation, seized them on the high seas, 
declaring supplies to France to be contraband of 
war. It followed that France, by a decree, or- 
dered that merchant vessels upon the high seas 
should be treated by the armed vessels of France 
in like manner as the countries to which they be- 
longed permitted Great Britain to treat them. 
Thus we ceased to enjoy the privileges secured 
by treaties, and to which circumstances had given 
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an immeasurable value, that of carrying surplies 


re Ss 
during the general war of Europe to the ports of 
the belligerents. Our just expectations from 
France were violated by the infraction of that 
clause of the treaty which declared that free ships 
made free goods. It is an interesting fact to 


which we may refer with pride, that in the his- 
tory of nations, then for the first time did two 
creat civilized Powers establish that rule which 
has now become the maritime policy, if not the 
national law of the world. : 

From this decree of France followed captures, 
confiscations, an embargo, detentions, arrests of 
individuals; against which the United States con- 
tinued to complain and remonstrate; complain of 
the injuries received, and remonstrate against the 
violation of the treaty; until at last, after indig- 
nity had been added to injury; after our Minister 
had been rudely rejected; after a commission of 
three distinguished individuals, sent to France to 
compose the difficulties with our ancient ally, had 
been offensively repulsed; President Adams as- 
sembled the Congress in extraordinary session, 
and addressed a message to them,in which, with 
marked indignation, he spoke of the conduct of 
France towards the United States, and of the suf- 
ferings of our citizens, from the violation of the 
treaty between the two countries. Then our 
course towards France was changed. Anterior to 
that, it had been one of toleration. Hitherto, our 
only efforts had been to reconcile existing diffi- 
culties; for that purpose we sent our ablest men 
to argue with her in the cause of fraternity; we 
were willing to yield much, because of grateful 
reminiscences; but now we assumed that hostile 
demonstration was our only resort, and thence- 
forth our course was one of force. 

In 1798, the year succeeding the one in which 
President Adams sent in that message, we passed 
various laws: one for the employment of the Navy 
in the capture of the armed vessels of France, 
then hovering upon our coast and depredating 
upon our commerce; another, declaring commer- 
cial non-intercourse between the United States 
and France; another, authorizing the President to 
commission private vessels—in other words, to 
grant letters of marque and reprisalagainst France. 
It is well known that, during her war with Great 
Britain, France had, upon the sea, comparatively 
nothing but armed vessels, and that they were 
employed in committing outrages upon the com- 
merce of the United States. Therefore it was, that 
the act was directed towards the seizure of the 
armed vessels of France. Another act provided 
for the condemnation and sale as prizes of any 
armed vessels of France which might be cap- 
tured; and, as my memory serves me, about 
eighty were taken during the progress of that 
year and the next. Asa final step, the United 
States declared the treaties of 1778 and 1788 to be 
abrogated. 

It is now urged upon the Senate that, to get rid 
of the obligations of those treaties, the United 
States took private property to relieve themselves 
from the obligations of those treaties; were thus 


exempted from onerous duties to France; and 


having taken private property for public use, are 
bound, under the Constitution, to make just com- 


| pensation therefor. To this [reply, we had sought 


indemnity by all the power of negotiation; had 
exhausted it, even to the extent of an extraordi- 
nary commission; had then resorted to hostilities; 
had carried on a maritime war against France,in 
which millions of treasure were spent, and much 
of blood was shed, and the highest authority of 
the land had declared the treaties to be abrogated. 
How, then, can it be asserted that we were giving 
up private property to get rid of the obligations 
which these treaties imposed? They were en- 
tirely swept from the statute-book, had passed 
away through a state of war, and must have been 
revived by the treaty-making power of this Gov- 
ernment, in order to have acquired a renewed 
existence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
pause. It is the duty of the Chair to call up the 
unfinished business of yesterday, at this hour. 

{The Senate decided to continue the considera- 
tion of the bill, but, on account of the indisposi- 
tion of the speaker, postponed it to a subsequent 


day.] 


SENATR. 


Monpay, January 10, 1859. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill, and Mr. DAVIS continued: 

Mr. President: When, by the courtesy of the 
Senate at its last sitting, the bill then under con- 
sideration was postponed to a subsequent day, I 
had but a few remarks to add to those which I 
had already submitted, being then, as now, un- 
able to go into the question at length. The only 
requital [ can make to the Senate for the courtesy 
exhibited in postponing the question on account 
of my physical condition, is to abridge, as far as 
consistent, my remarks on the present occasion. 

I was, at the moment the debate was arrested, 
presenting the point that the treaties which were 
claimed to be the consideration for which the 
United States had surrendered private claims, had 
expired, were of no binding force, and, unless re- 
vived, could not constitute a claim against the 
United States. I had already stated that those 
treaties had been broken by the act of France. In 
1793, France being then involved in war with 
Great Britain particularly, and the continental 
Powers generally, violated her treaty of amity 
and commerce with the United States, by seizing 
our vessels on the high seas, by detaining them 
in her ports, and by confiscating their cargoes. 
They were led to this, not by any act of the Uni- 
ted States, but by the fact that the treaty which 
bound France to allow American vessels to sail 
with all articles not contraband of war, even to an 
enemy’s port, operated injuriously against France; 
because Great Britain choosing to proclaim pro- 
visions contraband of war, seized all vessels so 
freighted and bound to French ports, and thus the 
treaty with the United States, under the action 
of Great Britain, operated disadvantageously to 
France. 

Having violated the treaty in its provisions, 
and, as was believed by the most eminent men of 
our country at that time, having violated the law 
of nations, our citizens who were sufferers by the 
aggressions of France, sought redress from that 
Government; and, having exhausted all the means 
within their power, invoked the aid of the United 
States Government. The Secretary of State in- 
formed them that all claims which should be well 
authenticated would receive the attention of the 
Government of the United States; and that letter 
of the Secretary of State has since been brought 
forward to support these claims, and treated as a 
proposition on the part of the Secretary of State 
that the commerce being advantageous to the 
United States, should continue to be prosecuted 

with full vigor for the benefit of our country; but 
I esteem it, on the other hand, nothing but a dec- 
laration of that functionary that citizens of the 
United States should receive such protection as 
our Government could give. If 1 am correct, this 
clearly created no obligation on the United States 
to indemnify for loss sustained in the prosecution 
of such commerce. Our Government, then, in the 
performance of an ordinary duty, intervened for 
the protection of its citizens; sought by every 
means within its power to obtain an allowance of 
the claims; continued to prosecute them, and to 
press them so vigorously as finally to lead to in- 
sult and outrage on the part of France by the re- 
jection of our Minister, and the refusal to receive 
a special commission subsequently sent there. 

Having failed in all amicable attempts to pro- 
cure justice for our citizens who had suffered by, 
the wrongs of France, this Government was 
compelled to resort to force. ‘The Congress of 
the United States—the war-making power of our 
Government—put the Navy in full commission, 
provided for its increase, and authorized the Pres- 
ident to use the Navy against the armed vessels 
of France. Not only did they thus employ the 
military power of the Government to make war 
on the armed vessels of France; they did more: 
they called out the patriotic citizens of the coun- 
try, and granted commissions to private vessels 
to cruise against the armed vessels of France. 
‘Thus the military arm of the Government, and the 
volunteer citizens of the country, were brought 
into war with France—war upon the sea, it is 
true; a partial war; but war by the authority of 
Congress, not by Executive act, as has been so 


often alleged. 


But it is said, ‘* this was not war;ifit had been 
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war, all the citizens of one country would have 
been at hosulity with all the citizens of the other; 
and this was not the fact.’’ It is also said, that 
if ithad been war, it could only have been term- 
inated by a treaty of peace. I grant it was nota 
general war; that it was not adeclaration of war 
avainst France; but it was legislative authority to 
make war upon the armed vessels of France; and 
this war was carried on with many battles, vic- 
tories, and defeats; prisoners were taken and held, 
and cartels were offered for the exchange of pris- 
oners. Is this a state of peace? If this be peace, 
what would be war? Millions of treasure were 
spent, citizens of every character were involved 
in conflict; blood was shed; captures were made ; 
yrizes were sold under authority of special legis- 
are by the United States; oak sull we are told 
that we were ina state of peace! Waris not ne- 
cessarily both on the sea and land; neither is there 
any form prescribed in which our Government 
shall declare war against a foreign Power. For 
example: when, by the invasion of our territory 
onthe Rio Grande, it was deemed necessary to 
wage war against Mexico, it was done as an act 
of defense. We did not then formally declare 
war. Congress passed a law asserung that war 
existed by the act of Mexico, and provided men 
and money to prosecute the war. In the case be- 
fore us, Congress declared that the depredations 
of France must be rey lled by force; and they 
gave men and money for that purpose. 

The cases are nearly parallel, the main differ- 
ence being that one was a war on sea, and the 
other was a war wholly on land—characteristics 
which resulted from their own peculiar circum- 
stances France did not choose to invade the 
United States. She had not the power then todo 
so, involved, as she was, inthe general war with 
Europe. The United States did not wish to in- 
vade the territory of France. The aggression re- 
ceived was upon sea, and on the sea she went to 
repel it. Inthe case of Mexico, the aggression 
was upon the land; and upon the land it was re- 
pelled Mexico had no navy; therefore we had 
no battle on sea. In the one case the combats 
were enluirely on the sea; in the otheron the land. 
In netther case was there the ordinary form of a 
declaration of war; butin each case a legislative 
act which recognized aggression and provided for 
its redress. 

But Lam to be told, no doubt, as we have been 
told often before, that the negotiations of 1800 
were conducted on the basis of peace. It is true; 
but why were they conducted on the basis of 
peace? The United States, specially regardful of 
the claims of her citizens who had suffered depre- 
dations, did not choose to hazard them by putting 
their negotiation on the basis of war. If treated 
asacase of war, the claims must have been neces- 
sarily abandoned. France, on the other hand, 
anxious to revive the treaties of 1778 and 1788, 
did not choose to put negotiations on the basis of 
war; for, if they acknowledged the existence of 
war, they admitted the extinction of the treaties, 
and their claim to the obligations incurred by the 
United States under them fell as a consequence of 
that admission. Thus, the negotiators on both 
sides were willing, on the basis of peace, to pro- 
ceed to the new negotiations of 1800. They thus 
conducted them. Language was used which 
would justify the assertion which has been made, 
and may be made again, that peace existed; but 
after negotiation was atan end, when diplomacy 
had exhausted itself, when all diplomatic subter- 
fuges were no longer of value, they used a differ- 
entlanguage; then we were informed by the French 
ministers negotiating with our commissioners, that 
it was a State of war, and consequently that there 
was no claim to indemnity. As this is consid- 
ered the main point in the case, I refer to the 
authority. In the journal of the proceedings of 
the commissioners, September 12, 1800, (State 
Papers, vol 2, Foreign Relations, page 337,) may 
be found the following language. After referring 
to the discussion in relauon to the guarantees, 
indemnities, &c., in connection with modified 


terms on which the United States would renew | 


the treaties, the journal proceeds: 


| 


* The conversation on this subject closed by a declara- | 


uon of the president of the French commission, thatsuch a 
nodifcauon could not be acceded to without new instruc- 


the wrong, and tos 
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tions; that they had no power to assent to such a stipula- 
tion ; but that, if the Government should think proper to 
instruct them to make a treaty on the basis of indemnities, 
and a modified renewal of the old treaties, he would resign 
sooner than sign such a treaty ; adding, that if the question 
could be determined by an indifferent nation, he was satis 

fied such a tribunal would say, that the present state of 
things was war on the side of America, and that no indem- 
nities could be claimed. The other two commissioners 
made similar declarations.”? 


Our own commissioners, on the 13th Septem- 
ber, communicating an account of the negotiation 
to their Government, said: 


“The American ministers being now convinced that the 
door was perfectly closed against all hope of obtaining in- 
demnities, with any modification of the treaties, it only 
remained to be determined whether, under ail the cireum- 
stances, it would not be expedient to attempt a temporary 
arrangement which would extricate the United States from 
the war, or that peculiar state of hostility in which they are 
at present involved, save the immense property of our citi- 
zens now depending before the council of prizes, and se- 
cure, as far as possible, our commerce against the abuses 
of capture during the present war.”? 


This is the language used after all the terms of 
diplomacy had ceased to have value—after they 


had reached the point of aconclusive issue. The | 


Irench ministers asserting that the old treaties 
must be revived, without modification, as the 
condition on which indemnity would be made; 
and the American ministers insisting that full in- 
demnity should be granted to our citizens; but 
the treaties could only be renewed after modifica- 
tion. The American ministers being instructed 
not to revive the abrogated treaties, proposed to 


make modifications of the old treaties, and thus | 


sought to secure indemnity. Finding that it was 
useless further to argue on the basis of peace, the 
French negotiators peremptorily say, ** we will 
not negotiate on the basis which is offered, be- 


cause war has swept away your claim to indem- | 


nity;’’ and our ministers admit the fiction which 
had been employed, by stating that they now de- 
termined to get rid of the injuries which would 
result from the continuance of war. This was 
the plain language which was used after diplo- 
macy had exhausted all its arts. 

But, Mr. President, I do not hold that the ques- 
tion turns on this point, though it has been so 
argued, and therefore I have thought proper so to 
notice it. This Government had a right, I say, 
to abrogate those treaties; they had a right to 
consider them as destroyed, because they had 
been broken by the opposite party. A compact 
broken on one side is entirely broken. It rests 
then with the party who has suffered from the 
breach by the other, to permit the compact to 
continue, or to annul it at its pleasure. France, 
by many violations of their provisions, had broken 
the treaties; and there is a strange anachronism 
in the argument which is presented, that the out- 
rages of France resulted from the wrong perpe- 
trated by the United States in their negotiation 
with Great Britain. ‘Those outrages were com- 
mitted in 1793, before the Jay treaty (which is 
made the basis of complaint) was negotiated. 
That treaty was negotiated in 1794, and one of 
the complaints of France was, that it was not 
promptly promulgated. It was negotiated a year 
after the outrages were committed, but not pro- 
mulgated until some time in 1796. This shows 
how utterly fallacious it is to put the outrages 
committed by France upon the ground of a first 
violation of the treaty by the United States in 
their negotiation with Great Britain. There has 
been a strange mutation in the relation of parties, 


too. That party to which my friends and I have | 


succeeded, the old Democratic re were not 
the advocates of the Jay treaty. 


It was odious in this country, the Administration 


was slow in promulgating it; and but for the | 


outrages committed by France, I think it more 
than doubtful whether the Jay treaty ever would 
have been ratified. Alienation occurred from the 
wrongs which France had committed on our com- 
merce, and the injuries she had inflicted on our 
citizens, and that feeling sustained the treaty, and, 
probably, led to its ratification. I say that it does 
not devolve on me to defend the Jay treaty; but 
how stands it with the other side? The success- 
ors of the party who advocated that treaty now 
bring it forward to put their own Governmentin 
low that France was right. 


hey considered | 
that treaty as a violation of good faith to France. | 





(January 10, 


SENATE. 


Our Government, proceeding upon the bas _ 
which I have stated, in the preamble to the | 
which declared the abrogation of the treaty , spo. 
of it as broken by France, and then proceeded 
to declare it abrogated. Now, itis urged that oj. 
party to a contract cannot abrogate it without tl, 
consent of the other. How is a treaty ever io 
be terminated? We have had before us at this 
session, and probably shall soon have again, the 
question of abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
as itis termed. If the construction which Great 
Britain places upon that treaty is found highly 
beneficial to her and injurious to us ; if we, as | 
think we may justly, claim that she has violated 
the spirit of that treaty, and if she continue to 
violate it to our injury, are we to wait for her 
consent to declare it abrogated? I[s there no right 
on the part of the United States, when a treaty 
has been violated in its letter and in its spirit, to 
declare it at an end, and to take the consequences ? 
It seems to me that any other theory binds our 
Government perpetually to a contract which, be- 
ing violated or disregarded, may be injurious to 
all its interests, and degrading to its honor. Con- 
tracts fairly made and faithfully adhered ta, should 
bind Governments as they bind individuals. Con- 
tracts disregarded on one side may, I say, be re- 
pealed on the other, or abrogated at its pleasure, 
where the parties being sovereign have no con- 
trolling umpire.- Hence arose the right of the 
United States to abrogate those treaties; and when 
our commissioners met in 1800, they did so with 
a perfect understanding, as their correspondence 
and instructions show, that those treaties were 
extinct, and that they had no authority to revive 
them. Therefore, every proposition made by 
France to recognize all claims for indemnity on 
the basis of those treaties, was necessarily re 
jected; and although the convention of 1800, by 
its second article, provided at some convenient 
time for considering the question of indemnities 
and of the renewal of those treaties, that provis 
ion was stricken out by the Senate. The com- 
missioners had neither instructions nor authority 
to treat upon the basis of the revival of those 
treaties, and they were so odious in the United 
States that the Senate would not entertain th: 
proposition of their revival. In striking out the 
second article, they substituted for *¢a conveni- 
entume’’a specific period, a term of eight years. 

Now, I ask, how can it be fairly, intelligently 
urged, that by striking out the second article of 
the treaty, we abandoned any claim of an Amer- 
ican citizen? Did thatarticle provide for the pay- 
mentofanyclaim? Itdidnot. Itonly provided 
for the consideration of the question of the indem- 
nities and the abrogated treaties at a convenient 
time. What indemnities would have been paid 
is merely hypothetical. Whether they referred 
merely to private claims, or to national claims 
also, is more than doubtful; but we find by Mr 
Madison’s instructions that while national claims 
might be waived in their negotiations, private 
claims could not be 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator 
be good enough to pause for a moment? The 
Chair must call up the special order at this hour. 

Mr.STUART. I move to postpone the spe- 
cial order, that the Senator may continue his re- 
marks. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Inthe convention of 1800, it will 
also be remarked that other articles provided for 
claims of the United States: It is further to be 
remembered that, so far from considering the re- 
jection of the second article as the abandonment 
of claims not provided for in that convention, in 
the very next year the President, in his message 
to Congress, speaks of the opportunity which 1s 
presented by the return of peace in Europe as one 
which strengthens ‘ the hope that wrongs com- 
mitted on unoffending friends under a pressure of 
circumstances, will now be reviewed with candor, 
and will be considered as founding just claims ot 
retribution for the past, and new assurances for 
the future;’’ thus opening the very case which, in 
the argument that has so often been offered for 
these claims, has been said to have been closed by 
striking out the second article of the treaty. 

Further, we find these claims constantly pros- 

‘ ecuted by our ministers abroad, and our Secretary 
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> State at home, until in 1803, when, in a new 
yavenuion, those claims were further provided 
for. Thus 1s answered the argument that the Gov- 
ernment had, in 1800, taken private property for 
nyblic use, by the release of France from liability 
io the claimants. 

Now, sir, L ask, even if it were granted that a 
release had been made, what is the value of that 
release? Suppose our Government had abandoned 
the prosecution of the claims, had given an ac- 
quittal, what would have been the loss to the 
claimants? Was anything paid of those claims 
which were allowed by the convention of 1800? 
Nota dollar. They remained as they were left 
by that convention, until the new convention or 
treaty of 1803, when the United States agreed to 
pay for Louisiana a certain sum of money, retain- 
ing a portion of that sum to liquidate the claims 
of citizens of the United States; and it appears as 
a fact, although not known to our commissioners, 
that we paid France more than the whole sum 
which was reserved, over and above the price 
which her ministers were instructed to take for 
the territory. 

Then, again, in the convention of 1803, (as 
proof that neither party considered that we had 
abandoned the claims of private citizens, ) the pre- 
amble expresses the desire, in compliance with 
articles two and five of the convention of 1800, to 
provide for the claims of American citizens. If 
the rejection of article two was a surrender on the 
part of the United States of all claims to which 
it referred, how could the commissioners say, in 
1803, that their desire was to provide for the claims 
embraced in that article? Yet such is the lan- 
guage of the preamble; and then, in articles three 
and five of the convention of 1803, provision is 
made to secure the sums due to citizens, includ- 
ing cases not mentioned in the convention of 1800. 
This, Mr. Madison noticed particularly, lest the 
variation of language should be considered as pre- 
termitting any of the claims; and his instructions 
were to press the claims of citizens, giving prior- 
ity to those of greatest merit, but that nothing 


ol 


should be considered as a waiver of the rightful | 


claims of our citizens, or be regarded as an as- 
sumption by the United States of any of those 


"TY 


French Spoliations—Mr. Davis. 


fusal of France to pay anything, even the claims 
admitted under the convention of 1800; and come 
down to the point where the sum was estimated 
by the men who were then upon the ground, and 
most familiar with the facts, you find that France 
asserted both her unwillingness and her inability 
to pay any indemnites whatever. You find, too, 
that Mr. Skipwith, who had examined the sub- 
ject profoundly, estimated that 20,000,000 livres 
reserved from the sum to be paid in the purchase 
of Louisiana from France, would be fully equal 
to all the just claims of creditors who were citi- 
zens of the United States. It may have proved 
otherwise; but this was the estimate of Mr. Skip- 


with, whose opinion was considered so valuable 


that Mr. Livingston, in his correspondence with 
Mr. Madison, communicated it to him. If there 
be any desire that I should read those statements, 
I will do so; otherwise [ will pass on. We find, 
also, that Mr. Livingston noticed the fact that 
the creditors of other nations then prosecuting 
their claims before France had not received, and 
were not likely to receive anything; the citizens 


| of the United States would have been in the same 


condition, but for the intervention of their Gov- | 
ernment. 
If, then, the claims were not abandoned; if no 
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SENATE. 
be made in the present form, not expressing the 
opinion of the committee, but presenting a report 
which should contain two reports favorable and 
two adverse, so that the views heretofore taken of 
the subject might be laid before the Senate. That 
is the extent to which the committee went in 
making the present report, probably hereafter 
this report will be exhibited as the opinion of the 
Senate, or of the select committee in 1859, in favor 
of these claims. 

Omitting the select committees, and enumer- 
ating the standing committees to whom these 
claims have been referred, I find there are thirteen 
favorable and fiveadverse. Of the thirteen I find 
one man made three, another man made three, 
and another man made four—a total of six per- 
sons making the thirteen favorable reports. Cf 
the adverse reports there is a different man for 
every report. The consequence is, that it stands 
five making unfavorable reports to six making 
favorable. Then, tried in another manner, of the 
six persons who have made favorable reports, 
three of them were from the State of Massachu- 
setts; of the five persons who made adverse re- 
ports, all were from different States; so that it 


|| stands compared, State against State, four favor- 


able and five adverse. Since-this list was made, 


release from the treaties was purchased; if our || the Senator from Virginia to whom I have already 
Government has faithfully observed all its duty || alluded, whose ability and purity of character are 


to its citizens; if it has derived no benefit where 
those citizens have failed to get what was due to | 
them; on what rests the foundation for that pre- | 
tension, which is now set up, that we are justly 
bound to remunerate them as citizens whose pri- 
vate property has been taken for public use? I will 


admit that we could at any time have obtained a | 


full recognition of these claims; could have ob- 


known to us all, has made an unfavorable report, 
and this is one of the unfavorable reports not no- 
ticed in the debate; for it is constantly stated that 
no adverse report has been made since the report 
of the Secretary of State in 1826. 

There is, also, something strange in the pre- 
pared, stereotyped information which members 
of Congress receive, in relation to these claims. 


tained the obligation of France to indemnify our || Speeches handsomely covered, long statements 


citizens for all their losses, if we had been willing 
to pay the price of renewing the treaties of 1778 
and 1788; treaties which had been abrogated, 


| swept from the statute-book, buried in the long 
| career of hostilities which ensued, and which con- 
stituted, neither in 1800, nor at any subsequent || Senator Wright, of New York, now deceased, I 


claims over and above the sum which has been || 


reserved in the convention for the purchase of 
Louisiana. 

We find it thus continued to 1800, and from 
1800 to 1803, and, after 1803, in 1804 the question 
was revived again and discussed; but never has 
the position been taken and maintained that the 
United States had abandoned the rights of its cit- 
izens. There was one class of claims which 


France never would recognize; they were those 


set up for property belonging to foreigners and | 


carried in American vessels, or belonging to Amer- 
icans and carried in foreign bottoms. Thatisthe 
class of claims which never was admitted by 
France, but earnestly contended for by the United 
States. These were claims recognized as grow- 
ing out of our treaties, but denied as not being 
within the law of nations, and, therefore, depend- 
ent upon the revival or continued existence of the 
treaties, 

Then the question is: was there ever anything 
surrendered by the United States which it was 
possible to obtain from France? Did she, in 
either of her conventions, admit that a single 
claim of citizens of the United States was consid- 
ered thenceforth to be of no obligation on the 
partof France? On the contrary, not only did 
we provide, become paymasters ourselves of 
claims of American citizens, but it was further 
provided that any claim not admitted by the Uni- 
ted States should still be cognizable by the courts 
of France, as subject to be paid by her, though 
disallowed by the United States. I think, in the 
whole history of our negotiations, there has never 
been a case where private claims have been so 
successfully and so energetically prosecuted as 
those which grew out of the spoliations of France. 

Then, Mr. President, to go one step further. 
What was the value of those claims as against 
France? I know they have been magnified of late, 
or attempted to be magnified, by showing what 
was the value of the treaties. bentak wholly 
that we were released from the treaties by any 
surrender of private claims, I refer to the failures 


period, an obligation on the United States. 


Hurrying through the case, Mr. President, as | 


Iam compelled to do, 1 would ask whence the 
discrimination made in the present bill? Why do 


ably gotten up, are constantly furnished to Sena- 
tors through the mail. What becomes of the ad- 
verse reports, and where are the speeches against 
these claims? Having very great respect for the 
wisdom and for the laborious investigations of 


desired to obtain his speech. A friend procured 
one for me, after a search of two days. 

Among the adverse reports incorporated in the 
report of the present select committee, is one 


| we provide for one class of cases not included in || from Mr. Forsyth, a man of enlarged experience; 


| prior to 1801. 


any previous treaty, and exclude all cases includ- | 


ed in those treaties, and for which payment has 
notbeen made? Mr. Madison’s instructions were 
to give priority to the best class of claims. Why 
now do you select a class of cases to which pri- 
ority was not formerly given, and make them the 
favorites in this bill. My view would be other- 
wise. If 1 were disposed to provide for the pay- 
ment of the claims at all, [ would throw the door 
wide open to all claimants coming under the head 
of those despoiled by France; all who suffered and 
have not been indemnified should be permitted 
equally to come forward with their proofs, and if 
they belong to the better class of cases, the claim- 
ants who suffered by force on sea, or by confisca- 
tion of their property entering a port of France with 
good papers, they, above all others, should be paid; 
and those who traded with and became partners 
of British subjects, and thus involved themselves 
in the exclusion by France, should be the last 
class of cases for which I would provide. 


Weare told also, Mr. President, of the evidence:, 
which is presented in the action of Congress by |, Tesolution; 


its committees. Ay pended to the report of the 
present committee, | find one made a number of 
years ago,in which the reports of the various 
committees who had considered this subject up to 
that time are grouped toshow how many of them 
were favorable, and how few were adverse. In 
looking over this list, however, it is found thata 


large number of these are reports from selectcom- | 


mittees. A report from a select committee is that 
of the member who moves the committee, and is, 
almost uniformly so, generally favorable. 


| 


is it in the present case? A select committee was | 


the report. The minority of the committee, of 


| raised to investigate the claims of the American || they were not. 
| citizens for losses suffered by French spoliation 

The chairman of that select com- | 
| mittee, being the mover of the committee, makes | 


whose services abroad had given him special 
means of information; whose elevated tone and 
manly character rendered it impossible that he 
would endeavor to skulk from either a personal or 
public obligation. Let us see, in his report, how 
he treats the presentation of the arguments made 
then, and since, in this case. I will read only a 
passage: 

‘““This Government never received from France any 
equivalent for the claims of Americans upon France. The 
war of aggression was commenced by France, and every 
act of the United States was a just retaliation for previous 
injury. The treaties with France were annulled by au act 
ot Congress, in 1778, in consequence of the utter disregard 
of the stipulations of them by that Power. 

‘In short, to justify their claims upon the United States, 
the petitioners assume that France was right, and their own 
Government wrong; that France was prepared to make a 
just reparation for the outrages committed under her own 
laws until her release from her obligations by the United 
States, who were faithless to their trust,in the first in 
stance, and have been regardless of the obligations of jus 
tice ever since—assumptions not consistent with truth, nor 
creditable to the patriotism of those who make them. The 
committee recommend to the House to adoptthe following 


‘* Resolved, That the petition of the several persons who 
ask indemnity for spoliations committed by French cruisers 
on their property betweerr the years 1793 and 1800, be re 
jected.”’ 

There is a historical relation which this subject 
bears both to our national pride and filial senti- 
ment. It is now presented as a case in which our 
fathers seized private property and failed to make 
compensation, transferring to posterity obliga- 


|| tions of justice and good faith. Isit true? Were 


they so forgetful of the obligations of the Gov- 


How || ernment? Were they so recreant to the instincts 


of honor and of manhood? The record proves 
They exhausted all their power, 


diplomatic and military, in the advocacy of these 


them, even to the extent of becoming paymaster 
for the admitted claims when they purchased a 


whom I was one—the Senator from Virginia, who |) territory from France, and continued to prosecute 
i 


| has heretofore reported on this subject, [Mr. Hun- 


of Americans to get anything from France; the re- || rzn,) was another—agreed that the report should 


) such as had not been provided for, even ata sub- 
sequent date. Witness the demands made, not 


claims; they did all that could be required of 
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‘ . | 
again France only 


tice and of honor, then out 
in both. If it be 


Were wahting 


such, lam 


eet it, and to pay whatever can le 
due; but I hold that itis a severe ar- 
it to say that all the efforts of that long 


ted what honor and justice de- 
were putin the lowest 


d, that such claims 
iss of cases, as it is now a eonstitutional duty 
CGruarde i as 
by the constant de 


waiver of the ot 


to assume. our negotiations were, 
laration that we made no 
iivations of France, that we made 


no assumption on the part of the United States, 


how can it be that justice requires us to make 
that assumption now? IT well remember that a 

wor, irty years amember of this | uly, serv- 
ing with me on one of its committees, told me, in 


relation to my opposition to a particular claim, 
; you may reject it now, but it will 
come again and again: and old claims at last al- 

*? It remains to be seen whether this 
is to be an evidence of the wisdom of that Sena- 


tor, or not, 


needless 


ways pa 


I plead no statute of limitation. 
ever was due, 


If the money 
I grant it is due now. I plead no 

ibility of the United States to meet the obliga- 

on, If it be adebt, let us discharge it, if need 
tye . hy cires 
the present condition of the Treasury. I am 
willing to rest the question simply on the inquiry, 
whether the Government has incurred the asserted 
obligation to itscitizens? At the same time, Iam 
not willing that importunity or sympathy to- 
ward dividuals shall blind us to our obligations 
to the history of our fathers,to the fair fame of 
our Government, to the past, the present, and the 
future 


‘The present, sir, is full of hazard from 
i claims, heretofore rejected, but promptly to 
be revived upon a precedent like this—claims for 
which the Government 
and for which indemnity has 
vainly been sought. Shall they all be sent to the 
Treasury, there to be remunerated? In the fu- 
ture, whatever hazards an individual may choose 
to encounter, either in peace or in war, if he shall 
thereby acquire 


every specics of loss 


ceuld net prevent— 


a claim against some foreign 
Government, and the United States shall perform 
its obligation to prosecute that claim, but fail to 
get remaneration, on the principle which would 


justify this bill, such claim is to be regarded as a 


debt due by the United States. If an unkind Prov- 
idence were to convert our fertile soil into a plain 
of gold, it would not pay the claims which might 
arise from such a precedent. We cannot consent 
to become the euarantors of the hazards which 
merehants may choose to take when they go upon 
the high seas, and engage in foreign trade. They 
take the risk because of the large profits; and in- 
surance companies fix their rate of interest accord- 
ing to the hazard which is to be encountered. 
The ‘legal representatives’? spoken of in this 
bill, L suppose, are, in very many cases, the in- 
surers of the cargoes which were lost. 

Rut why limitat to merchants? Were no others 
sufferers by these irregularities or hostiliues of 
Frane lt will be remembered that at that time 
Europe was engaged in a general war. The Uni- 
ted States was the great store-house of provis- 
sons, Our prosperity was promoted; our indus- 
trial development was extraordinary, under the 
profits derived from the demand which was cre- 
ated for our agricultural products, It was this 
which stimulated the activity of our merchants. 
Did not the farmer suffer also by the check which 
received? Did not the mechanic on 
shore suffer as the merchant and sailor on sea? 
If we begin upon this principle of indemnifying 
all losses sustained, where isit to stop? Not with 
the single individual whose vessel was seized or 
whose cargo was taken, but it is to go on rami- 
fying unul it includes every citizen of the United 
States. 

There is another view in relation to this bill, 
which I deem it proper to present. If this bea 
claim demanded by justice and law; and if it be 
a case in which we are to make remuneration for 
private property taken for public use, whence is 
the right to seale the sums found to be due? We 
are bound under such circumstances to pay the 
full sum awarded; we have no right to reduce it. 
if, on the other hand, we are proceeding under a 
liberal and equitable view, then some of the best 


commerce 


y, but also against Spain. If 


ttaxation. I take no advantage of 


French Spoliations—Mr. Davis. 


cases, I expect, will be found to be those having 
the most imperfect proof. By the present plan 
you array a body of claimants to contest every 
case by technicality ‘and special requirements, 
and to defeat that which the equity or liberality 
of Congress might grant if it were presents d in- 
dividually.-I believe there are exce ptional cases; 
that there are cases contemplated in the con- 
ventions of 1800 and of 1803, where, from the 
ignorance or the isolation of the party, the claim 
was not presented, or where, from the fact of the 
papers having been destroyed by the French 
cruisers, when they captured the vessels, it became 
impossible to present the adequate proof. In such 
cases the parties have some equitable claim upon 
the United States; not on account of the aband- 
onment of their case; not because their right was 
appropriated by our Government to its own use; 
but by the manner in which our duties as pay- 
master were performed. I believe I have met 
one such case; the claim, as described, seemed 
to be a good one; but if it be ever so good, it is 
excluded by the terms of the present bill. His 
case is one which came under the convention of 
1800, and was of the most favored classes, being 
one of those cases where the captain of a mer- 
chantman sailed with perfect papers to a French 
port, there lost his cargo, and subsequently his 
vessel, by the acts of France. Whether the non- 
payment resulted from the claimant’s ignorance 
of the place and manner in which it should be 
presented, or from his inability to procure the 
perfect proof, [am not able to say. He laid his 
case before me; he was an old man, and remem- 
bered well the event; was reduced to poverty by 
that spoliation; his life had been spent in toil 
upon his farm—and, as | heard it, it seemed to 
be a case in which equity clearly justified relief. 
If indemnity be proper in any case, we surely 
should not exclude such cases as that. 

I will only say, in conclusion, having already 
occupied more time than I intended, that I do not 
hold our Government censurable, in any aspect 
of the case; I do not consider it in any manner 
responsible. I believe those who then adminis- 
tered it discharged all their duty; that they re- 
lieved themselves of all responsibility. They re- 
ceived no consideration for the surrender of the 
claims, as alleged; no remuneration for the vast 
amount of treasure and blood which were ex- 
pended, as well in war as in negotiation; a nego- 
tiation continued through a long series of years, 
and pressed with a degree of energy and ability 
which will compare favorably with the efforts of 
any Government, at any time, in the advocacy of 
the rights of its private citizens. The maxim of 
a gallant sailor, now no more, was ‘* My coun- 
try, always right; but right or wrong, my coun- 
try.”’? It would require some modification for the 
legislator, and yet my sentiment, asan American, 
very much responds to that maxim; the proof 
must be clear that my country was wrong before 
I will condemn it; the proof must be positive, 
unquestionable, before I will admit that the men 
who founded this Government, who achieved its 
independence, and transmitted to us the blessings 
which we enjoy, shrank from the performance of | 
a duty which justice and honor demanded. I 
cannot allow to pass unnoticed the carefully pre- 
pared representations which are made = snatch- | 
ing paragraphs here and there from a voluminous 
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Senate. 


oped in the sanctity of age; and it is apparent have 
the sympathy ofa majority of this body. Avaine; 
personal considerations of comfort and hea! h | 
have endeavored to perform—however Imperfect 
ly—what I consider a duty to the public, a d 


uty 
to the tax-payers, above all,a duty to the history 
of my country, thatits fair fame may, untarnished 


descend to future generations. Much of the opin- 
ion which I| entertain results from examinations 
made years ago. [t was not deemed necessary or 
advisable on this occasion to presenta tithe of the 
authority on which that opinion rests. The sub. 
ject has been worn almost threadbare; Senators 
must be weary of it; and I have endeavored to 
fulfill my promise that, in requital for this cour- 
tesy, 1 would abridge my remarks as much as 
possible. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN followed in reply; and 
having concluded, 

Mr. DAVIS resumed, and said: Mr. Presj- 
dent, I am happy, indeed, that the difference be- 
tween my friend from Kentucky and myself, as 
to what public morality demands should be done 
in this case, is rather a difference of fact than of 
the conclusion which we would reach from the 
same state of facts. My estimation of him is so 
high, that 1 should be pained to arrive at an op- 
posite conclusion as to what virtue and manliness 
demanded, if we had first agreed upon the state 
of facts; and, therefore, [ do not rise to reply to 
his argument, for facts do not admit of an argu- 
ment, but simply to show the authority on which 
I rest the position I have taken; and I think, 
thereby, to prove that his position is untenable. 

His main point is, that we have renounced 
these claims for a valuable consideration, and that 
the means by which we did renounce them, was 
the rejection of the secord article of the conven- 
tion of 1800. What did that article propose to do? 
Did it, as ne says, propose to admit the claims 
of American citizens for indemnity? Would it, 
as he says, if it had remained in the convention, 
have secured to them the payment of the money 
by France? Let history answer; and if history 
be silent, let the second article itself speak. Not 
a word is here said about the admission of claims; 
not a word about their payment. It is simply 
this : 

‘*The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two parties, not 
being able to agree at present respecting the treaty of alli- 
ance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of amity and com- 
merce of the same date, and the convention of I4th of No- 


vember, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or 
claimed”?”— 


They do what? 


—‘‘the parties will negotiate further on these subjects ata 
convenient time; and until they may have agreed upon 
these points, the said treaties and convention shall liave no 
operation, and the relations of the two countries shliall! be 


| regulated, as follows.’’ 


correspondence, and patching them together to || : : : : 
: F rf 5 ate ratified this convention, two thirds concur- 


support this claim. In this way letters written 
to a minister at the Court of Spain have been ex- 
plored, an extract taken and applied as though it 
was language addressed to the American com- | 
missioners in France, and construed as though it | 
belonged to acase to which it had no application, | 
save upon a nye which that Secretary was 
answering. Of such, I say, is woven the web 
which is now presented; such forms the mesh | 


'| thrown around the sympathy, if not the judgment | 


of the American Congress, to bind it to the rec- 
ognition of a pecuniary liability as the result 
of obligations which have long since been dis- | 
charged by having been, in peace and in war, ful- | 


| filled with all the ability which belonged to our | 


| of this character; they are speciously presented as 


Government. 

I know itis an ungracious task to oppose claims | 
being connected with our revolutionary struggle; 
have ee long been before Congress as to be envel- 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


What did this give to the creditor? Nothing 
but the poor promise that his claim should be 
considered at a convenient season—that doubtful 
period both in temporal and spiritual affairs. On 
the other hand, what did it assert against the Uni- 
ted States? A right at some future day to dis- 
cuss with us the revival of treaties which had 
been swept out of existence. But it is said that 
the amendment of the Senate by which this ar- 
ticle was stricken from the convention of 1800, 
constitutes the renunciation of the claims of Amer- 
ican citizens. Let us see how that is. The Sen- 


ring: 


‘* Provided, The second article be expunged, and the fol- 
lowing article added or substituted: ‘it is agreed that the 
present convention shall be in force for the term of eiglit 
years from the exchange of the ratifications.’ ’’ 


How did this affect the claimants? Instead of 
their case being considered at a convenient season, 
it was required to be considered withineight years, 
or this convention of amity and commerce was 
toterminate. It was a means of compelling France 
to a consideration of their pretensions and claims, 
whatever they might be; not a renunciation of 
them. Then, again, as to the ratification of this 
treaty by the First Consul. He agreed to it, with 
this amendment: 

“ Provided, That by this retrenchment the two States re- 


nounce their respective pretensions which are the object 
of the said article.” 


Then the President sent this special ratification 
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‘the First Consul to the Senate, with a mes- 


December 11, 1801. 
GeNTLEMEN OF THE Senate: Early in the last month, 
| eived the ratification, by the First Consul of France, 
sy the convention between the United States and that na 
Its ratification not being pure and simple, in the or- 
ary form, | bave thought it my duty, in order to avoid 


1) misconception, to ask a second advice and consent of 


se Senate before I give it the last sanction, by proclaiming 
-to be a law of the land. 
F THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
This is the message of Mr. Jefferson. Was 
Mr. Jefferson willing to renounce the pretensions 
of American citizens—this sacred right so elo- 
que ntly advocated this morning? Surely that 
will not be alleged. ‘The very argument of the 
Senator precludes him from alleging it. Then 
how did the Senate treat it? Not as a renuncia- 
tion of pretensions which had been set up by our 
Government for private right; not as a modifica- 
tion of the treaty which re ‘quired it to be consid- 
ered and ratified; and surely it would have done 
so if it was to violate private rights and involve 
the Government in heavy obligations; but they 
returned it to the President, with this resolution: 

‘ Resolved, That the Senate (two thirds of the members 
present concurring therein) consider the convention be 
tween the’United States and the French Republic as fully 
ratified.’’ 

That is, this proviso of the First Consul re- 
quired no action on the part of our Government. 
Then follows the whole history of the transaction, 
showing that, from time to time, at every consec- 
utive Step, we were urging these claims to a set- 
tlement upon France, and that they were the sub- 
ject of future negotiations. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. TheSenator willexcuse 
me for interrupting him. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like toask him 
what evidence he has that these specific claims 
for spoliations were ever urged by our Govern- 
ment on France after that period ? 

Mr. DAVIS. I speak of claims for spoliations. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Well, what evidence has 
the Senator that the claims for spoliations prior 
to 1800, were urged upon France after that pe- 
riod? 

Mr. DAVIS. The evidence is to be found in 
the instructions of the commissioners who nego- 

iated the convention of 1803, in the record of 
their intercourse with the ministers of France, 

‘ging it from point to point, and from time to 

ne; their efforts being obstructed by the old 

aties being then constantly presented, as before. 
You will find it in one. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think not. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will not be drawn from my 
argument by the question of the Senator just now. 
I will attend to him when his time comes. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I did not design to draw 
the Senator from his line of argument. I merely 
asked for information. 

Mr. DAVIS. I follow my own line of argu- 
ment, which I prefer to that suggested to me. “In 
1803, when we acquired Louisiana, we had also 
aconvention referring specifically to the claims 
of citizens of ihe United States against the French 
Government, appended to the convention for the 
acquisition of the territory. In that, so far from 
its being understood at that time that we had re- 
nounced these claims, you find in the preamble 
this declaration: 


“ Being desirous, in compliance with the secgnd : and fifth 


sections of the convention of the 8th Vendemiéaire, ninth | 


year of the French Republic, (30th September, 1800,) to se- 
cure the payment of the sum due by France to the citizens 
of the United States.” 

There, instead of its being regarded that we 
had abandoned all the claims considered in the 
second article of the convention of 1800, itis spe- 
cifically announced as one of the things which 
they were desirous to adjust. Perhaps | the Sen- 
ator will think that was paying no attention to 
them. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator will look 
to the treaty, he will see how it was disposed of. 

Mr. DAVIS. This is it: 


“Arr. 4. It is expressly agreed, that the preceding arti- 
cles shall comprehend no debts but such as are due to citi- 
zens of the United States, who have been, and are yet, 
creditors of France, for supplies, for embargoes, and prizes 
made at sea, in which the appeal has been properly lodged 


within the ume mentioned in the said convention, Sth Ven- | 


demiaire, ninth year, (30th September, 1800.) 
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French Spoliation——Mr. Davis. 


‘Art. 5. The preceding articles shall apply only, first, to 
captures of which the council of prizes shall have ordered 
restitution, it being well understood that the claimant can 
not have recourse to the United States otherwise than he 
might have had tothe Governmentof the French Republi 
and only in case of insufficiency of the captors ; second, the | 
debts mentioned in the said filth article of the convention 
contracted before the 8th Vendemiaire, an. 9, (30th Sep 
tember, 1800,) the payment of which has been heretofore 
claimed of the actual Government of France, and for which 
the creditors have a right to the protection of the United 
States; the said fifth article does not comprehend prizes 
Whose condemnation has been or shall be confirmed ; it is 
the express intention of ihe contracting parties not to ex 
tend the benefit of the present convention to reclamations 
of Ameritan citizens who shall have established houses of 
commerce in France, England, or other countries than the 
United States, in partnership with foreigners, and who, by 
that reason, and the nature of their commerce, ought to be 
regarded as domiciliated in the places where such houses 
exist.”’ 


This article shows that the class of cases not 
provided for were those where the parties had 
connected themselves with foreign merchants. 
Then it yoes on: 

‘All agreements and bargaining concerning merchandise, 
which shall not be the property of American citizens, are 
equally excepted from the benefit of the said convention, 
saving, however, to such persons their claims in like man 
her as if this treaty had not been made.”’ 

Again: | 

‘The rejection of any claim shall have no other effect 
than to exempt the United States from the payment of it, 
the French Government reserving to itself the right to de- 
cide detinitely on such claim so far as it concerns itself ”’ 

Again: 

‘Art. 12. In case of claims for debts contracted by the 
Government of France with citizens of the United States 
since the 8th Vendemiaire, ninth year, (30th September, 
1800.) not being comprised in this convention, may be pur- 
sued, and the payments demanded in the same manner as 
if it had not been made.’’ 

Will the Senator say this is a renunciation of 
American claims? Will he say this is an aban- 
donment of them, or that this was an assumption 
of them? Will either one or the other be said? 
Again, my friend frora Kentucky, who urges this 
case with his usual zeal and eloquence, pleads the 
entire insufficiency of the amount reserved in the 
convention of 1803. Mr. Livingston, on July 30, 
1803, writing to the Secretary of State, Mr. Mad- 
Ison, Says: 

“Mr. Skipwith still thinks that the American debt will 


| fall much within the twenty million for which we have en- 


gaged, and all the fair creditors be fully satisfied: the sup 
posed debt being extremely exaggerate din America. Other 
nations, creditors of France, have, at present, no prospect 
of being paid.’’ 


They regarded it then as an adequate provision. 
And again, Mr. Madison, writing to Mr. Living- 
ston as late as January 31, 1804, says: 


“Should France, however, be unlikely to admit her re- 
sponsibility for the pretermitted claims, and there be danger 
that, by urging her responsibility at this time, an equitable 
modification of any sort may be rendered more difficult, it 
will be best to pass over the question for the present, taking 
care that no waiver be made which may either still further 
weaken the claims against France Or give color for turning 


them over against the United States. * * 


** Neither of the succeeding alternatives will increase the 
Lalance payable by France, nor is it contemplated that in 
these, or any other modifications whatever, the Treasury of 


| the United States is to be made chargeable with more than 


$3,750,000; or rather with more than so much of that sum 
as would satisfy the debts to which it is subjected by the 
last convention.”’ 

This is the only place where I find him refer to 
the fifth article. But it is found that in the con- 
vintion of 1803, both in its preamble and fifth ar- 


| ticle, it does not enlarge the class of cases to be 
| considered under it, and a new class of claimants 


did come up not provided for in the convention of 
1800. Such appears to be the fact. 

Then, again, in the instructions which were 
given in opening this correspondence, the first 
point in the instructions was: 

** At the opening of the negotiation, you will inform the 


French Ministers that the United States expect from France, 
as an indispensable condition of the treaty, a stipulation to 


| make the citizens of the United States full compensation for 
} all losses and damages which they shall have sustained, by 


reason of irregular and illegal captures or condemnation of 


| their vessels and other fey under color of authority or | 


commissions from the French Republic or its agents.”’ 


That was the position of our Government. 
That they did not get all which was believed to be 
just; that they did not get all which our Govern- 
ment, at that time, contended for, is true; if, as I 
believe, it was a violation of the law of nations, 
as well as of the treaties with France, to seize an 
enemy’s property when on board a neutral ves- 
sel, they failed to procure the recognition of all | 


$ 


~ 
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which was due. They got, however, as much by 
as diligent and energetic application taey could 
obtain. This is my aaswer to all allegations 
made that we have surrendered something which 
France was willing to give. 

The Senator from Kentucky, however, says 
that history tells nothing of the war of which I 
spoke; that it isa thing unknown heretofore. As 
lam not willing yet to be classe sd among those 
who make war on private account, it becomes 
necessary to refer to some evidence that it has 
been heard of before 1 made my remarks this 
morning. In the journal of the negotiators, it ap- 
pears that, on the 12th day of Se ptember, 1500, 
the president of the French commission used the 
following language: 


* If the Government should think proper to instruct them 
to make a treaty on the basis of indemnities and # modified 
renewal of the old treaties, he would resign sooner than 
sign such a treaty; adding that, if the question could be 
determined by an indifferent nation, he was satisfied such 
a tribural would say that the present state of things was 
war on the side of America, and that no indemnities could 
be claimed.”’ 


Then our commissioners, giving as a reason 
why they did not still further press these preten- 
sions, say: 


‘©The American ministers being now convinced that the 
door was perfectly closed against all hope of obtaining in 
demnities’’— 


Not that they had abandoned the claims of 
American citizens when the French Government 
was willing to pay them, and wanted an oppor- 
tunity to do justice; but they say: 


“Convinced that the door was perfectly closed against 
all hope of obtaining indemnities, or any modification of 
the treaties’’— 


That is, unless they would give the renewal of 
the extinct treaties as the price: 

—**it only remained to be determined whether, under all 
circumstances, it would not be expedient to attempt a tem 
porary arrangement which would extricate the United 
States from the war, or that peculiar state of hostility in 
which they are at present involved, save the immense 
property of our citizens now depending before the council 
of prizes, and secure, as far as possible, our commerce 
against the abuses of captures during the present war.”’ 


These were justifiable reasons. They were not 
required to urge the claims of private citizens to 
a point that would involve their own Government 
ina perpetual war. Neither does our Government 
become responsible; because it may not choose 
to wage, or to centinue a war already commenced 
with any foreign country. 

It is needless to argue this question; but [have 
some further authority, being a statement of the 
facts of the case made before the Senate on a 
former occasion, by a Senator now deceased, Mr. 
Benton; a decision of the Supreme Court, deliv- 
ered by Judge Washington, and another by Judge 
Chase. With the permission of the Senate, | will 
ask my friend from Alabama to read these ex- 
tracts. 

Mr. Cray read the following extract from Mr. 

senton’s speech of August 10, 1846: 


“The injuries to our commerce, for the satisfaction of 
which this bill provides, commenced with the year 1793, 
with the commencement of the war between Great Britain 
and France, and continued till the treaty with the First 
Consul, signed on the 30th of September, in the year 1800. 
Seven years were the period of these depredations; and 
seven years of more extraordinary exertions for the protec 
tion of its citizens were never madein any country. All 
the means of protection were resorted to; embassies, mili 
tary and naval preparations, taxes, loans, letters of marque 
and reprisal, convoy to merchant ships, exclusion of French 
vessels from our ports, a non-intercourse with France, the 
condemnation of her vessels, retaliation upon her citizens, 
&e. And,inthe month of July, 1798, Congress cut ihe last 
cord of friendly intercourse with France by passing a sol 
emn act abrogating all our treaties with her, and placed the 
two countries in a state of actual hostilities. The famous 
combat of Capfain Truxton, in the United States frigate 
Constellation, with the French frigate L’Insurgente, was 
one of the fruits of that war; and, although the most sig- 
nal, was, by no means, the only instance of fierce and 
bloody collision between the French and Americans of that 
day. Besides the extraordinary embassies, the military and 
naval preparations, the loans and taxes were immense and 
almost incredible for a young nation of five millions of peo- 
yle. 

Jetween the year 1793 and the complete restoration of 
friendship with France, in the spring of 1801, the appropri- 
ations for the Army were above twenty million dollars ; 
those for the Navy exceeding fifteen millions ; the author- 
ized joans were above twenty-five million dollars; duties 
on imports were increased ; direct taxes were laid; the 
stamp act and excise made their appearance among us. The 
statute-book, from 1793 to March 4, 1801, is thickly sprinkled 
over with acts for these taxes, loans, and appropriations ; 
nor did they remain dead letters upon the book. The taxes 
were collected, ships-of-war were built, the regufar Army 


| 
| 
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ional army of ten thousand mer 
, ! AE Ww f ulled ir mn hit retreat to take 
war convoyed the merchantmen. 

ik patherer entered every house, the excise 
tamp master retailed his litthe bits of 


“uiraet between man and man was good for more 


t m™ 1) dollars, unles# on taxed paper. Such were the 

b wineh our fathers bore for seven long years to pro 

rT these clanmants, or procure redress torthem, expenses 
lL eflorts almost incrediide in a young nation of five mil 


hi people, and which, to be equaled by our present popu 
lation in any similar emergency, would require every item 
o 


expense or exertion to be multiplied by tour. After all, 
with all the duties on imports increased, and with all the 

ources of excise, direct taxes, and stamp act, the expenses 
Wf these extraordinary exertions were not met. A large debt 
vas created. much of ut bearing eight percent. interest, and 


which, both principal and interest, fell on 


The case of Bas vs. Tingy (4 Dallas, page 35) 


came up before the Supreme Court upon a ques- 


tion of prize,in which a claim for salvage was 
prosecuted; aclaim which turned upon the ques- 
tion whether a vessel taken from the French was 
a vessel taken from the “enemy;’’and that brought 
up the whole subjectas to the nature of the hos- 
tilities we were then waging with France on ac- 


count of these claims. Upon that subject the 
judges were unanimous. They all decided that 
if was war; that it was public war, coming under 


the denomination of what is called an imperfect 


Judge Washington says: 


The decision of this question must depend upon another, 


Which is, Whether atthe time of passing the act of Con 

gress on the 2d of March, 1799, there subsisted a state of 
war between the two nations? It may, I believe, be safely 
lini down, that every contention by force between two na 

tones in external matters, under the authority of their re 

e} ive Governments, is not only war, but public war. If 
it be declared in form, itis called solemn, and ts of the per- 
fect hind, because one whole nation is at war with another 
whole nation; and all the members of the nation declaring 
warare authorzed to commit hostilities against all the 
members of the other, inevery place and under every cir- 
clmstanes In such a war all the members act undera 
eneral authoriy, and all the mghts and consequences ot 
war attach to them condition 


Dut hostilities may subsist between two nations more 
confined in its nature and extent, being limited as to places, 


per-ons, and things ; and this is more properly termed im 
perfect war, because not solemn, and because those who 
are authonzed to commit hosuliues act under special au 
thonty, and can go no further than to the extent of their 
comminisston. Stil, however, itis public war, because itis 
in external contention by force between some of the mem 

t itis a war between the two nations, though all the 
nembers are not authorized to commit hostilities, such as 

ysolemn war, where the Government restrains the gen 
eral power,”’ 

Avain, Judee Washington says: 

In taet and in law, we are at war; an American vessel 
fighting with a Freneh vessel, to subdue and make her 
poze. is fighting withan enemy, accurately and technically 
speaking; and arthis be notsutiicient evidence of the legis 
lative min tis explained in the same law.’ 


Let us read what Judge Chase says: 


What, then, is the nature of the contest subsisting be 
tween Amenca and France In my judgment, itis a lim 
ited, pa i} war. Congress has not declared warin general 
termes, but Co <s has authorized hostilities on the high 
seas, by certain persons, in certam cases. There is no 
authorty given to commit hostilities on land, to capture 
unarmed Froneh vessels, noreven to capture French armed 

. Iving an a Freneh port; and the authority is not 
given tadiscrmminately to every cliuzen of America against 
awe trzen of France, but only to citizens appointed by 
commissions, or exposed to immediate outrage and vio 
! So farit ty unquestionably, a partial war; but, 
1 riheless, itis a public war, on account of the public 
it tv from which it emanated. 

There are four acts, authonzed by our Government, 
that are demonstrative of a state of war. <A_ belligerent 
Power has agit, by the law of nations, to search a neutral 
‘ ' ind upon suspreion of a violation of her neutral 
‘ ? te seize ana carry her into port for further ex 
soountion. But, by the acts of Congress,an American ves 
se tsauthonzed: 1. To resist the search of a French pub 
he vess !. ‘To capture any vessel that should attempt, 


tocompel subanssion to a search. 3. Toreeapture |} 


v American vessel serzed by a French vessel. And, 4. 


‘l ture any Preneh armed vessel wherever found on 
th gi sea This suspension of the law of nations, this 
rghtot capture and recapture, can only be authorized by 


e Government, Which is, in itself, an act of hos- 


‘These are some of the authorities which I pre- 
sent to the Senate as answering the position taken | 
by the Senator from Kentucky. Ido not doubt 
that, if | viewed the facts as he does, | would || 
reach his conclusion, or, if he viewed the facts as 
I do, that he would reach my conclusion. I ad- 
mit the force of his remarks in relation to the ob- 
ligation of (he Government to protect its citizens; 
and | would measure that obligation neither by 
time nor by money. I plead no statute of limi- | 
tation, no incapacity to pay. | 





Evpenditures and the Tariff—Mr. Curry. 


Nor can | agree with the Senator from Ken- 


tucky that it has been the poverty of our coun- 
try, as he expressed it, that has kept us from pay- 
ing this debt. There has been a time when our 
Treasury was gorged to such an extent as to re- 
quire depletion by an act of distribution. When 


the last veto message was sent to Congress, the | 


Treasury was full; the country was prosperous; 
there was no reason to dread the inability to bear 
this one payment; and if that was to have been 
the end of it, it might have been cheaply pur- 
chased by saving the time it has occupied. But 
this constitutes a precedent; it establishes a pledge 
thatthe Government, whenever it attempts to ad- 
vocate the claims of one of its citizens, and to 
vindicate their rights against a foreign country, 
that it shall in doing so succeed, must wage an in- 
terminable war, or pay the citizen the amount of 
his claim. It is in this view of the case that I 
consider it of such great public importance. It 


is this which has urged me so earnestly to oppose | 


the bill. 


EXPENDITURES AND THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF JABEZ L. M. CURRY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. CURRY said: 


| Mr. Cuairman: The Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury,in his annual report, states the total expend- 


itures of this Government, inclusive of the public 
debt, during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1858, 
to have been $81,585,667 76—a larger amount 
than has ever been expended, in one year, since 





[February 24, 


- Ho. or Reps. 


expenditures can be reduced, without detrimen: to 
the public service, will be to compare them with 
former periods, when our country was little less 
in territorial extent, and when the legitinyare 
claims upon the public Treasury were about as 
large as at the present time. In 1848, our total 
expenditures, exclusive of the public debt, were 
/in round numbers, $45,000,000, and in [859° 
| nearly $72,000,000. The table which I have pre. 
| pared shows the increase in several items dur 


the decade from 1848 to 1858: 
| 1848. 1858, 
| Judiciary........e.0+s000+ $593,654 81 $1,062,631 6) 
| Support and maintenance of 
} light-houses.......¢e.e06. 419.977 80 1,162,857 5] 
| «see 140.995 50 376,806 96 


Marine hospitals...... 
| Building hospitals.......... 23,376 07 333,323 16 
2,021,193 74 


| Building custom-houses.... 92,140 48 
War Department..........14,558,473 26 25,485.383 60 
Navy Department...... e+e 9,786,705 92 13,976.000 59 
Deficiency from postage... 22,221 96 5,564.495 00 
9,164,935 10 


| And for this year........+. 
| . After the elaborate speeches of the Senators 
| from Georgia and Virginia, [Messrs. Toomss and 
| Hunrer,] and the able speech of my friend from 
Virginia Mr GaRNETT] in this House, it would 
be an unnecessary waste of time in detaining the 
committee with a recital of the items in which 
reductions can be made. 

All of our Democratic statesmen have urged 
| upon the country the necessity of rigid economy, 
/ and the pernicious consequences of lavish and 
wasteful outlays of the public money. Jackson, 
| Woodbury, Polk, and Pierce, have insisted on a 

frugal administration as a fundamental tenet of 
|| Democratic faith. Mr. Calhoun, in 1836, said: 

**To make our country powerful, we ought to avoid any 
| Ineasure Opposed to its development, and to make the 
| smallest possible draft on its productive powers.” 
| Mr. Buchanan, in the same year, said the ex- 
| penditures authorized at that session (and for the 
| whole year they were but $30,868,164 04) ought 


ing 


the organization of this Confederacy. The ex- 1 notto be considered as a standard for future years. 
penditures for the present year will not fall below || As late as 1852, he denounced $50,000,000 per 


the sum just stated. The receipts from the or- || 


dinary sources of income do not meet our ex- 
penses. Two questions of no ordinary import are 
thus presented. Shall we increase our taxes—that 
is the word, tares—to obtain revenue adequate to 
the present standard of expenditures, or shall we 
diminish those expenditures? On the joint solu- 
tion of these questions hang issues of momentous 
consequence, affecting the prosperity and political 
standing, if not the liberties, of this people. We 
must equalize our revenue and expenditures, or 
saddle upon the country a debt, for the discharge 
of which the productive energies and capacity of 
this country will be taxed to its utmost limit. 
Throw over it whatever disguise you may, the 
question is between retrenchment and economy 
on the one hand, and onerous taxes on the other. 
How can an American statesman and patriot hes- 
itate in making an election ? 

As preliminary and necessary to the settlement 
of these questions, it behooves us diligently to 
inquire whether our disbursements cannot be cur- 
tailed, and, in the language of the President, ** to 
institute a rigid scrutiny to ascertain whether the 
expenses in all the Departments cannot be still 
further reduced.’’ Iam aware that, with some 
people, the right place to commence a reform can 
never be found. Some appropriations, however 
indefensible, are too insignificant to be stopped; 
as if the smallness of the amount would convert 
a wrong into right. To cut off some of our use- 
less foreign missions excites the holy horror of 
those who have been attached as tails to our em- 
bassies; to retrench in our Army and Navy is to 
cripple the administration of the Government; to | 
make the Post Office, as it ought to be, self-sus- 
taining, is to interfere with the extension of our 
commerce, the spread of our population, the se- 
curity of the country, and the development of its 
various agricultural, commercial, and mineral re- 
sources. Theoretic Democrats ridicule, as dys- 


| peptics, those who seek to arrest the tide of ex- 


travagance; newspapers, ambitious of organdom, 
oracularly characterize as a ‘* mania’’ the dispo- 
sition to retrench and economize, and to bring 
back the Government even to what it was two 
years ago; and the Constitution has almost as 
little influence over our legislation as the Koran 
or the Pandects. 


The surest means of ascertaining whether our || 





annum as an ‘enormous sum,’’ and invoked the 


'| strong arm of the Democracy to interpose and 


arrest the increasing expenditure, lest it might, 
in the course of a few years, reach $100,000,000. 
Our wisest statesmen have deprecated these large 
outlays, as unduly enlarging the patronage of the 
Government, corrupting public morals, debasing 
public sentiment, sapping the foundations of 
virtue, destroying the independence of the citi- 
zen, centralizing power, and ‘* disturbing the 
nicely-adjusted balance between our State and 
Federal Governments. ”’ 

A proper reduction will supersede the necessity 
| of increased taxation. It is incumbent on those 
| who urge a revision and increase of the tariff, not 

simply to assert, but to prove, that the expendi- 
| tures cannot be so curtailed as to come within the 
estimated means. It is no just argument to al- 
lege that we need an increased revenue to meet 
the disbursements. The logical necessity is but 
half met. The onus probandi is but half removed. 
The expenditures, after severe economy and fru- 
gality, must be shown to be necessary to meet 
the proper wants of the Government. When 
that is done, and the means are insufficient, I will 
cheerfully vote to impose burdens on my people; 
but not until then, even though Pennsylvania 
should be lost to the Democracy in twice ten thou- 
sand presidential elections. 

1 fear, Mr. Chairman, there is with some an 
ulterior reason for this zealous advocacy of in- 
crease of duties, and that is a desire for increased 
‘* protection.’? Large appropriations may be 


| 


|| made to create the necessity for increased taxes. 


It might be going too far to ascribe such a pur- 
| pose to a majority on this floor, but one might 
naturally infer, from the eagerness with which, 
by agricultural college and homestead bills, the 
public lands, as a source of revenue, have been 
_ surrendered, that there was a covert purpose to 
render it impossible for the present tariff to fur- 
nish sufficient revenue. It is a contradiction in 
terms, an impossibility, for a high-tariff man to 
practice governmental economy and oppose ex- 
travagance. You may analyze the votes on all 
| questions involving extravagant appropriations, 
or the surrender of sources of income, and the 
| free-trade man is almost universally the advocate 
_of economy and the opponent of excess, and vice 
versa. It is the men who desire bounties for par- 
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lar interests, whose special purpose is to get 
«s protection,’’ not revenue, from a tariff, that are 
clamoring for increased taxation. It is not con- 
eonant with human experience that men should 
~ovyet burdens, and pray for taxes upon labor and 
industry, without hope or expectation of com- 
pensation. Those who desire protection, and 
those who receive in the disbursements of the 
Government more than is exacted from them, can 
well unite forces and use a temporary exige ney, 
fast passing away, to change a tariff adopted by 
two thirds of both Houses of Congress, and ap- 

roved, in its main features, by the leading agri- 
cultural, commercial, and mining inte rests of the 
country. Agric ulture, comprising near fifty per 
cent. of the population and five sixths of the cap- 
ital of the United States, and commerce, includ- 
ing millions of capital, and the mechanic arts, are 
as much objects of governmental favor as manu- 
factures, and their products are as much the re- 
sults of home labor and home industry. 

Since the foundation of the Constitution, twen- 
ty-eight changes, thirteen general and fifteen spe- 
cial, have taken place in our tariff polic These 
changes and modifications, particularly in 1824, 
1828, 1832, 1842, and 1846, have elicited much dis- 
cussion from our profoundest writers and states- 
men. The power of truth has been seen and felt in 
the gradual abolition of high dutiesand approxima- 
tion to free-trade. The inte llige ont public sentiment 
has declared ** protection’ to be taxing profitable 
branches of industry to support the unprofitable; 
levying tribute on those which pay well for the 
benefit of those which do not; a tax on the pro- 
ductiveness of labor; ‘‘a warfare on the part of 
the manufacturing industry, and those which are 
associated with it, against the export industry - 
the community and those connected with it;’’ 
~~ ry or plunde rof many branches of iadenety 

for the benefit of one branch; and a crippling of 
real home industry to support local or sectional 
capital. The total value of exports of domestic 
produce in 1858, was $293,758,279. Or thisamount, 
there were $30,372,180 of manufactures, and a 
heavy exacuion, amounting to millions of dollars, 
is wrested from the large amount to foster and 
protect those engaged in manufacturing. 

The reciprocal free trade between the States of 
this Union is regarded as one of our chiefest 
blessings and sources of prosperity. The re- 
moval of restrictions between Canada and the 
United States has been attended with like salu- 
tary results. The establishment of separate gov- 
eruments in each State would not render less pro- 
fitable the free interchange of their varied products. 
If restrictions beyond our necessary economical 
expenses, to protect what is arrogantly denomi- 
nated as home industry, be proper between this 
and foreign countries, wherein does the argument 
not hold good that State sand counties and. neigh- 
borhoods should levy like exactions, and exc lude 
competition foreign to their limits. But a few 
days since, without dissent, we passed resolu- 
tions, declaring it the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use its utmost power, by negotiations 
or other constitutional means, to obtain a modifi- 
cation of the restrictions with which the trade in 
tobacco with certain foreign nations is clogged. 
Why should we require our embassadors to ne- 
gotiate favorable commercial treaties, extending 
our trade, when we impose heavy and unneces- 
sary restrictions upon the productions of such 
countries? The Governments of the Old World 
are modifying their prejudices and liberalizing 
the laws of trade, Great Britain has relaxed her 
rigid navigation laws, and now derives two thirds 
of her customs duties from articles that are pro- 
duced exe lusively abroad, such as coffee, fruits, 
Spices, sugar, tea, tobacco,&c. The commenda- 
tion of Napole on , by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania,[Mr.M oRRIS,] for the protection of beet 
sugar, was hardly promotive of his argument; 
for, although the production of beet sugar has 
been artific tally stimulated, **the quantity of sugar 
consumed,’’ says Way land, ‘is probably less by 
one third than it otherwise ‘would be. England, 
with half the number of inhabitants, consumes 
two and a half times as much sugar as France,”’ 
and the United States consumes four times as 
much per capita as the nations of Europe. 

| take issue with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Mornris,] as to the relative influence 
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"Expenditure and the Tariff — Mr. Curry. 


of protective tariffs and low duties. Reduction of 
duties has invariably stimulated industrial inter- 
ests, and given increased impulse to agricultural, 
manufacturing, commercial, and navigating inter- 
ests. Our exports of domestic produce, our ton- 
nage, and our manufactures all increase under a 
low tariff. The tariff of 1846 very greatly dimin 

ished the duties of the act of 1842, and under its 
influence, although we passed through an expen- 
sive war, and witnessed the political and commer- 
cial revulsion of Europe in 1847, our commerce 
and revenue were largely augmented. A com- 
parison of three years under the tariff of 1842 with 
a corresponding period under the tariff of 1846, 
will illustrate, at a glance, our relative growth 
and prosperity under the two systems. Our im- 
ports for 1844-45, and 1846, exclusive of specie, 

were $333,702,903, and for 1848-49, and 18 350, 
$463,354,429. Our exports, exclusive of specie 
and foreign merchandise, for 1844-45, and 1846, 
were $299,705,146, and for 1848-49, and 1850, 
$396,814,023. Our tonnage ran up from 7,259,181 
tons in 1844-45, and 1846, to 10,023,512 tons in 
1848-49, and 1850. The manufactures of cotton 
exported in 1844-45, and 1846, were $10,772,189, 

and in 1848-49, and 1850, were $15,385,758. The 
exports of the produce of agriculture in 1844-45, 
and 1846, were $61,159,952, and 1848-49, and 
1850, $103,186,808; of cotton in 1844-45, and 
1846, $148,570,485, and in 1848-49, and 1850, 
$200,379,877; and our total exports of domestic 
produce were, in 1844-45, and 1846, $301,156,848 
and in 1848-49, and 1850, $402,517,988. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania also advo- 
cated a protective tariff, on the ground that the 
opposite system encouraged European labor and 
industry, and made us, to some extent, tributaries 
upon Europe. That is the old argument which 
has dinned our ears since the earliest discussion 
of this question. Its fallacy consists partly in the 
fact that our domestic productions cannot find a 

market at home. Last year we exported of the 
products of the sea, $3,550,295; of agriculture, 
$53,235,980; of cotton, $131,386,661; of tobacco, 
$17,009,767; and for these articles foreign nations 
gave their products in exchange, and upon these 
product s—supplied, in many instances, from 
twenty to fifty per cent. cheaper than they can 
be bought in America—we are asked to levy a 
heavy tax, lessening the ability of our customers 
to purchase from us, and, instead of buying where 
we can cheapest, to pay a heavy tribute to the 
capitalists who choose to invest in manufacturing. 

If additional evidence were needed to show that 
this clamor is not excited by a desire to raise 
more revenue for the Government, it would be 
found in the fact of the persistent advocacy of the 
specific over the ad valorem system of assessing 
and collecting taxes. It may be hardly necessary 
to say that an ad valorem duty is one assessed in 
proportion to the value of the article paying the 
tax, and, whatever its rates, falls equally and 
impartially upon all consumers, and is, therefore, 
the most just and equal and honest; while a spe- 
cific duty is—to adopt the definition of Edmund 
Burke, of New Hs ainpshire, in his able artic z 8, 
written over the signature of ** Bundelcund,’ i 
1845—‘‘ a certain, precise, and invariable sum, 
imposed upon all articles of the same kind, per 
pound, yard, gallon, bushel, or ton,’’ without 
reference to their quality, cost, or value, and is 
fraudulent, unjust, and deceptive, hiding from the 
consumer the amount of tax, and giving a heavy 
bounty to the manufacturer. If the Legislature 
of Alabama were to fix a uniform but arbitrary 
valuation onevery acre of land in the State, taxing 
to the same extent the city lot in Mobile, and an 
humble home in the mountains, it would be an ex- 
treme but intelligible illustration of the radical 
injustice of specific duties. 

Mr. Clay, in the Senate, on the Ist of March, 
1842, used this language: 

‘“* What are the other principles of the act? [Compro 
mise act.] First, there is the principle that a fixed ad val 
orem duty shall prevail and be in foree at all times. For 
one, | am willing to abide by that principle. ‘There are 
certain vague notions afloat as to the utility and necessity 
of specific duties and discriminations, which, I am per- 
suaded, arise from a wantoft aright understanding of the 
subject. We have had the ad valorem principle practically 
in torce ever since the compromise act was passed; and 
there has been no difficulty in adiministering the duties of 
the Treasury on that principle.’’ ‘* Compare the difference 


| between svecifie and the ad valorem system of duties, and 
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I maintain that the latter is justly entitled to the preference. 
The one principle declares that the duty paid shall be upon 
the real value of the article taxed; the specific principle 
imposes an equal duty on articles greatly unequal in value 

* T say that, in theory and according to every sound prin 
ciple of justice, the ad valorem mode of taxation is entitled 
to the preference.’? “I believe that, if we adopt a fixed 
rate, ad valorem, wherever it can be done, the revenue will 
be subjected to fewer frauds than the injustice and frauds 
incident to specific duties.”’ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Monr- 
GOMERY] has just said that eve ry Democratic 
President advocated the principles for which he 
contends. For his benefit I will read from Mr. 
Polk’s message of 2d December, 1845, who, after 
speaking of the injustice and ine quality of the act 
of 1842, recommended to Congress the abolition 
of the minimum principle, or assumed arbitrary 
and false values, and of specific duties, and the 
substitution in their place of ad valorem duties, as 
the fairest and most equitable indirect tax that can 
be imposed. In this opinion concurred such emi- 
nent Democratic statesmen as Calhoun, Wright, 
Walker, Woodbury, Lewis, Hunter, and Cobb, 
and hence the repeal of the odious specific mini- 
mum duties, and the substitution of the more hon- 
est and less protective ad valorem tariff of 1846. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if he did not vote for Mr. Buchanan 
for President in 1856; and if he did not know that 
Mr. Buchanan had, in the Senate, in 1842, deliv- 
ered a speech in favor of specific duties ? 

Mr. CURRY. Certainly; I advocated Mr. 
3uchanan’s election, and knew that he had made 
that speech; but, having been a member of Mr. 
Polk’s Administration, under whose auspices the 
tariff of 1846 was passed, and from whose mes- 
sage I have just quoted, we had a right to infer, 
and did infer, that he approved that act and that 
message, which are in such palpable opposition 
to specific duties. 

To proceed: under the tariff of 1842, Mr. Mc- 
Kay—upon whom the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Sreruens,] the other day, passed such 
high evlogium—laudari alaudatis—stated that spe- 
cifics operated as protection from twenty-eight to 
two hundred and seventy per cent. Besides the 
covert protection, this cheating device increases 
the burden upon the poor and laboring classes, 
while it favors capital and exempts the rich from 
their just share in supporting the Government. 
I might easily make good this declaration by ref- 
erence to the duties on salt, molasses, sugar, 
silks, &c., under the tariff of 1842. A singular 
and objectionable consequence of a specific duty 
is that, while it is nominally fixed, the tax is con- 
stantly increasing as the price of the foreign arti- 
cle is diminished; and, hence, a specific duty of 
twenty-five cents may be, and, if continued for 
years, will be, from seventy-five to one hundred 
per cent., if not far more. 

Sir, that ‘* bill of abominations,’’ attempted to 
be offered here, on Monday, by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Pariiips,) the offspring 
of a com! *~ation between Black Republicanism 
and Pennsylvania Democraey—— 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, no! there has been no 
combination; and it was not the bill of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CURRY. He fathered 
disdains his own bantling. 

Mr. HOWARD. Who? 

Mr. CURRY. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, as I now understand, had nothing to ‘do 
with it, and does not approve it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I wiil say that it was nota 
bill that I would have chosen, but I preferred it 
to no bill at all; and I offered itas a measure which 
I thought would be likely to demand some ajten 
tion, probably get sufficient votes to insure a sus 
pension of the rules for its introduction. 


it; and now he 


Mr. CURRY. Then the bill was the result of 


a combination. 

Mr. HOWARD. There was no sort of inter- 
est felt as to what bill was introduced; because, 
if the subject were brought before the House, it 
could then take any bill it pane 

Mr.CURRY. ‘Then the bill was not the child 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania; he only 

adopted it as its foster parent. Hlowever that 
may be, the bill, under the guise of spe: ifics, im- 
posed a tax of from fifty toone hundred per cent 
on many articles. 

Mr. BLISS. I infer that the gentleman seeks 
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»charze all who voted to suspend the rules with 


emg favorable tothatbill. Isimply wish to say, 

that | voted to suspend the rules, although I am 
niavorable to the bill as reported; butin favor of 
ime legislation. Many others entertain the 
iii niiinent, ; 


Vir. CURRY Iam elad to hear that all on 

t side do not approve the features of the bill. 
\fier this interruption, let me proceed with my 

rvument, 

I'he chief reason for specific duties is their al- 
leged power to prevent fraud onthe revenue. Ex- 
perience has not demonstrated this capability. 
Under the act of 1842, the contested cases were 
humerous, and Alabama’s most distinguished 

enator, Dixon H. Lewis, stated, in a speech in 
t Sen , that he was informed that four differ- 


j ites of duty had been collected, at four dif- 
rent custom-houses, on trace chains, which were 
d toa specific duty. ‘l'o avoid these im- 


! frauds, under the ad valorem system, spe 
duties are asked for, as stated by the gen- 
from Pennsylvania and Michigan, on 
of equal or uniform value, which do 


fluctuate in price, If the value is so readily 


iscertatnable, and the price does not fluctuate, 
ent reason for Sy wh ;, the prevention of 
f id, fa lron, now paying a tax of twenty- 


four per cent., it is urged needs a specific duty. 
Now, who ever heard of fraud being committed 
) under-valuation of iron, or bya false or fraud- 
ulentinvoice? But, says the same gentlemen, we 


vaitto keep out the inferior article. That is a 


matter sately to be inptrusted to the good judgment 
ind common sense of the buyer; and besides, 


raud is only transferred from abroad to this 
country, as the go id articles will be adulterated 
ated to suit the taste and pockets of 
e purchasers. 
No, Mr, Chairman, the prevention of fraud is 
but the incident—a pretext. The history of the 
ion in this country shows no single 
instance of a hange from ad valorem to spe cific 
duties on account of fraud. A higher rate of pro- 
teciion has been the inducing cause for a transfer 
from one hedule to the other, and that, to-day, 
the controll reason with the iron interest. 
with exacting from the honest farmer 


tarill le risha 


‘ Content 


mad mw veacate twenty-four cents onevery dollar’s 
worth of axes, hoes, planes, &c., they may buy, 

deceptive and protective specific duty of a higher 
rate is demanded. Specific dut s, during a series 


" years, are necessarily, if not originally, pro- 


ve; and every man of common sense knows 
that protecuon to themselves, not revenue for the 
Government, and plunder, tribute, and exaction, 
are what the iron-mongers demand. 
‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stawron] urged 
the adoption of specifics to give stability and uni- 
vmiuy of revenue, and cited the exampli s of 
Great Britain and other monarchical Govern- 
ments forour intimation. They furnish no criteria 
for us. Our systems of government and domes- 
policy are entirely variant. There, royalty 
laims Divine right for its authority. He re, the 
Government springs from and exists for the peo- 
ple. There, State policy must be carried out, in- 
dependent of the burdened millions. Here, Ad- 
ministrations live, move, and have their being in 
the ostrils of the pe ople. There, the Crown, the 
nobility, thechurch establishme nts, the pensioned, 
must suffer no diminution of income, although a 
ulenece may rage in Lreland, and a war deso- 
Kurope. Here, when disasters overtake us, 
« Government must stop its extravagance, lessen 
its exactions, and conform its policy to the peo- 
s necessiues. Great Britain must have a per- 
manent revenue, never falling below €50,000,000. 
Commercial erises, political revulsions, conti- 
neatal wars, change not her international policy. 
Her expenduures ne ver contract, in time of peace 
ow a certain amount, and her patronage 
must never be diminished. Hence ho adopts 
specific duties, as varying prices affect not her 
necessities, and must not cripple her resources, 
{in America, free, republican. representative Amer- 
ica, We repudiate such theork s, and disavow such 
mod rovernment. Simp! 


even, be 


city, economy, fru- 
, honesty, ¢ qu Llity, should charac- 

rize our action. As prices are depressed, as 
trade languishes, as general inactivity prevails, 


as commerce is paralyzed, as our national ener- | 


| V, ju slice 
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gies are benumbed, the Government, drawing its 
aliment from and sympathizing with the people, 
must suspend its material development, reduce 
its taxation, and conforin its action to the condi- 
tion of the citizens, and respect the vicissitudes 
which have overtaken them. 

Mr. Chairman, | regard this question of the 
tariff connected with expenditures as overshad- 
owing all temporary issues. If eighty or seventy 
million dollars are to be established as the per- 
manent standard of expenditures, below which 
they are not to be reduced, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment will be changed, the fruits of many vic- 
tories will be turned into ashes, the powers of the 
States will be absorbed by a central head, Federal 
patronage and influence will subsidize the States, 
corrupt personal and official integrity, and make 
the South ** hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter’’ for worse than Egyptian task-masters. 

Of the effects of such a policy upon the Demo- 
cratic party, | have not time to speak. Of the 
just responsibility of that party for the existing 
condition of affairs, having the President and a 
majority in Congress, | do not seek to shield it; 
but in extenuation, it ought to be affirmed that 
obnoxious appropriauons, enlarging patronage 
and swelling expenses, are generally passed by 
the other side, aided by the tariff interest on this. 
3ut a short while since, ** free trade, low duties, 
no debt, separation from banks, economy, re- 
trenchment, and strict adherence to the Constitu- 
tion,’’ was the rallying cry of the Democracy. 
Under our banner, inscribed with these principles, 
we have gone forth to victory. The North, the 
South, the East, the West, all sections, have 
witnessed and shared in our triumphs. Our coun- 
try has been extended, shackles from trade have 
been stricken off, the moneyed power has been 
divorced from the Government, proscription for 
birth or religion has been prevented, and bright- 
eyed progress has led our movements. Defeat 
has stimulated to renewed patriotic exertions, and 
triumph has enured to the benefit of the country. 
Is all this to be changed, and are an indignant 
people to drive us from power, as betraying our 
trust and belying our professions? Hitherto, our 
strength has been in the purity of our principles 
and the constant adherence to them. Hitherto, 
we have, to a great extent, preserved the rights 
of the States and of the people. Now, we are di- 
vided, torn with dissensions, composed of inhar- 
monious elements, and weakly held together by 
some occult, cohesive power. Sir, there is virtue, 
power, victory, invincibility, yet in Democratic 
principles; but to secure and merit success, there 
must be a self-lustration and a speedy return to 
the rigid State-rights and free-trade principles of 
John ‘Taylor and Jefferson, of Polk and Pierce, 
of Calhoun and Woodbury. On such alone can 
the Government be safely administered, and on 
such alone depend our security and prosperity. 


SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. M. KEITT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 28, 1859. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. KEITT said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is a peculiar tendency of 
some minds to accept, as facts, foregone conclu- 
sions which, otherwise defined by the essence of 
things, frequentiy come to delude us with the 
merest varnish of truth. Among those acts of 
faith which the mind is so prone to perform, I 
may well be allowed to include the general belief 
that the direct mission of Christianity went beyond 
the redemption of souls, and that, breaking the 
fetters of bondage, it was intended to elevate the 
slave to an equality, which derives its possibilities 
from the brains only of modern fanaticism, skill- 
fully egged on by political knavery. If, sir, on 
past occasions, and in the remarks which I have 
deemed it proper to make in defense of the insti- 
tution of slavery, in the sense that it violates no 
law of Christ and involves no commission of sin, 
I have not gone astray from the lawful scope of 
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those remarks, or mistaken the teachings of 1) e 
Gospel: then may l boldly assert that, as Chris. 
tilanity never condemned, so neither did it abo ist 
slavery, through the application or enforcement 
of any binding, canon law of the Church. 

The Church, sir, whatever you may deem that 
to be, in its agencies on the body-politic, was 
no institution outside of the general laws which 
control society. It was its boast, on the contrary 
that it could fitly harmonize with the mass of 
social interests which it found in existence when 
it was organized. The proclamation of Christi. 
anity, therefore, called for no abolition, by virtue 
of any superior right, of the forms of government; 
nor did it produce any sudden revulsions in the 
established order of things. If, according to the 
teachings of St. Paul to the Galatians—a doctrine 
which, I think, I have strictly explained—there 
be an equality among men, that equality does not 
extend to the coérdinations of human society, 
Its level, sir, is outside of the measurements of 
earth. Itis drawn in the eye of God, who has 
said ** My kingdom is not of this world;’’ and it 
marks the equality as a spiritual one, justifying 
the declaration that ** He is no respecter of ‘per- 
sons,’’as components of a body of human society. 

In order, sir, that there might be no doubt on 
this subject, the same Apostle, training the Co- 
rinthians, who, as Greeks, were the owners of 
slaves, and who, as neophytes, might have har- 
bored some scruples—the same Apostle, I say, 
training them to the knowledge of spiritual gifts, 
heralds, as it were, his teachings to the Galatians 
by the declaration to the Corinthians that ‘ Ry 
one spirit are they all baptized unto one body, 
whether they be Jews or Gentiles; whether they 
be bond or free.’?? The very illustration which 
he uses to enforce his teaching and its meaning 
forelays the ground which I have occupied in re- 
pelling the sophisms ofa Christianity condemning 
slavery into sin. The teaching of the Apostle, 
sir, is, that the influence of the spirit of faith re- 
duces all discrepant elements into one body for 
the reception and exercise of spiritual gifts; but 
the discriminations between the various members 
of the body are clearly retained, and the necessity 
of their relative uses elegantly enforced. It is the 
wisdom of the pagan Agrippa, made holy by the 
breath of Divine inspiration, speaking through 
the lips of the Apostle Paul. 

Before God, therefore,and Him only, according 
to the earliest Christian doctrine, are men equal; 
and in Him are fourd the sources of a freedom 
not human—the spiritual freedom which Paul 
defines as the *‘ liberty of the sons of God.” 
Thus, then, Christianity deferred to the arrange- 
ments of the social organism which it found ex- 
isting on its advent. Society was then, as it is 
now, a great body, each member of which has its 
own special use and assignment—an organiza- 
tion in which each one is commanded, by the 
Master himself, to occupy this station and per- 
form his task. In that organization, among the 
other integral elements, the Apostle found the 
slave; but neither in the name of his Divine Mas- 
ter, nor by virtue of his mission of truth, did he 
withdraw the slave from the obligations of the 
general, social scheme. The inequality of the 
status remained as it stood before the promulga- 
tion of the soul-saving law; whilst equality merely 
was proclaimed in the right to, and in the parti- 
cipation of, those spiritual gifts which are assur- 
ances of the salvation of souls, whether they live 
and believe and pray, in the body of the master 
or of the slave; whether the slave was one of our 
own race, as he then existed, with the superior 
organization which we claim and vindicate; or 
whether he be, as now, the black barbarian, re- 
deemed from the savagism of Africa, and, through 
the noviceship of domestic slavery, inducted into 
the humanizing arts of life and trained to thc very 
knowledge of spiritual things, which leads to the 
salvation of souls. 

Now, in the act of making its proclamation, 
Christianity, as I have already shown, neither 
assailed, repudiated, nor condemned, any of the 
distinctions which society had seen fit to estab- 
lish—and, by inference, whatever it may now 
have established—but, on the contrary, its voice, 
ab ordine rerum, down to the present day, com- 
mands obedience to the order of things and en- 
joins * tribute to whom tribu:e is due; custom to 
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whom custom is due; fear to whom fear; and 
Lonor " whom honor.’’ This, I take it, sir, is 
rea Lape in which the original Christan 
prescribes its rules of conduct for man, so 
¢ as social distine tions, that 1s, so long as so- 
ry itself, shall continue to exist. It may, and, 
Lam free yo bold enough to declare it, it does 
bring the master and the slave up to the Maker 
a footing of equality when it comes to the 
scrutinies of the soul. But, far from condemn- 
ing the lawful distinction and the consecrated 
right as between the master and the slave, it does, 
in the name of that Maker, sanction the distine- 
tion, recognize the right, and demand kindness 
from the one, and from the other obedience. This, 
sir, is the whole and defined extent of the apos- 
tolic teachings on this subjectof slavery. Beyond 
that, the Gospel, which those Apostles were com- 
missioned to teach and expound, far from con- 
demning slavery, sup »plie s for it, on the contrary, 
a prop and a Slay as an institution of society, not 
repudiate d, not reproved, but actually admitted 
by the scheme of the salvation of mankind! A 
self-consistent Christian, unless he be ‘*in the 
bonds of ignorance,’’ has no right, therefore, to 
condemn slavery as something reprehensible in 
the religious point of view. He cannot declare it 
at war with the mandate of God without declar- 
¢ himself, ipso facto, wiser and holier than the 
God who instituted it by the revelations of the 
} cone law, and sanctioned it by the silence, at 
least, of the New Testament, which is the record 
of that law fulfilled in its essence! 

Hence, there is no teaching of the Apostles 
there is no decision of the Church which they 
reared—I mean, sir, the Church which existed 
when there was none other that could pretend to 
decide—which has declared the tenure of slaves 
to be sinful, whether per se or in relatign to the 
utterances of God’s law. Unless 1 mistake, Mr. 
Chairman, the normai rule of the Church has ever 
been: ** In necessariis unitas; in dubiis libertas; in 
omnibus charitas.’? A magnificent rule, sir, which 
I should be glad to see applied to the wielding of 
our political trust. But, whether or not applied 
by us, that unity you find among the Apostles; 
you find itin those who followed them, and you 
“9 that it has not been departed from, so far as 

lavery is concerned. On the contrary, 1 have 
a amply ,and 1 trust victoriously, shown how it 
was treated and understood by those who were 
mmediately sent by the Savior as heralds of His 
iw and of Hiscreed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the di- 
versities and dissidences of the day, I maintain 
that, as the truth of the doctrine of Christianity 
is one and essential, so was its application in the 
origin, and in the course of time, one and essen- 
tial, It will now, therefore, be mine, in the pur- 
suit of my object, to endeavor toshow what was 
held in reference to slavery by the earliest ex- 
pounders and defenders of the Christian faith. 
Should you follow, sir, the application and sequel 
of that doctrine during the ages which witnessed 
the establishment of the Church—should you ex- 
amine its usages and practice—you will find them 
all converging into testimony against the innova- 
tions of our umes. Inquire into the teachings of 
the successive trustees of the new faith, when it 
had ceased to lurk in the dark corners, or had 
emerged from the crypts and quarries, to stand 
face to face with the institutions of the empire, if 
not to supply one of the elements—the only one, 
indeed—of its moral power; and they will answer 
our retailers of political Christianity to their con- 
fusion, if their hardihood can be confounded; as 
well as to their shame, if they have retained that 
distinctive attribute of manhood. 

It was the champions of that Church, sir, who, 
resting on the Gospel of their Master, settled the 
canons of the early faith and doctrine, which 
some of our ‘** eleventh-hour’’ men now ignore, 
if not repudiate, because they protest against their 
unholy passions and pharisaic cant. For the for- 
mer against the latter, | may, at least, claim the 
benefit of the axiom of human law: prior qui tem- 
pore, potior illein jure. Their priority of posses- 
sion, in time, is a warrant, at least, for their pri- 
ority of possession in right. Ask that Church, 


faith } 


} 
i 
} 
i 


therefore, bishops and teachers, whose followers 
undersigned their faith with the blood of marty r- 
dom. 


Ask those who piously gathered the tra- 
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ditions of that Church and as faithfully hoarded 
the teachings of that faith. ‘* Ask your fathers, 
and they will show you—your elders, and they 
will teach you,’’ that the anew which they re 
ceived on this sul ject from the hands of the Apos- 
tles, that doctrine they delivered to their peopk 
in the successions of time. They will teach that 
none they received and none they taught, of a 
peremptory charé neler, against the fact or right of 
. very; but especial 2 that none did they receive 
rteach, Which marked it with the brand of sin, 
or of violation of either covenant or Gospel law ! 
Now, sir, as all are agreed in admitting the first 
four centuries, upto the fifth age of the Christian 
Church, as periods of authority in matters of faith, 
so shali I pass, & sir, through that period as curso- 
rily as the subject will allow, and, among other 
authorities, invoke that of some of the fathers, 
doctors, and saints—the great lights and able ex- 
ponents of the creed—for the true doctrine of sla- 
very in connection With the permissions or inhi- 
bitions of the law of God. In the teachings and 
exhortations of these fathers of the faith, | se 
much that justifies slavery asa normal condition 
of sociai life; much that appeals to the charities 
of the master in regard of his slave; much that 
admonishes the slave that he owes to that master 
the service of his body; but 1 see nothing—not 
one word—which distinguishes the institution by 
the characteristic of sin. : 
In the foremost rank of authority, sir, I meet 
with the name of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 
and one of the earliest fathers of the Church. 
When [ say in the foremost ranks, Ido not mean 
that his teachings are invested with more author- 
ity than are those of his cotemporaries and suc- 
cessors. All of them are alike entitled to credit 
and faith. But 1 mean to say that the logic of 
Lardner and Norton stands still impregnable; and 
that all the sophistries of a Strauss or a Feurbath 
have not yet succeeded, as they never can suc- 
ceed, in thrusting him from his “local habita- 
tion,’’ and living, teaching action in the apostolic 
age. It is the name of one, sir, who not only 
ministered when the voice of the Apostles was still 
ringing in the ears of the faithful, but, one, also, 
whose own voice was the echo of Peter’s, the first 
appointed shepherd of the Christian flock, from 
whom he had learned not that slavery is sin, but, 
on the contrary, that the slave is, by the law of 
God, subject to his master ‘ with all fear.”? If 
you cast, Sir, a retrospective glance at the then 
existing condition of things, you will find that, 
forgetful of the declaration of "the Divine Master, 
the Roman world—that, sir, had got to be the 
whole world—the Roman world, I say, unheeding 
his words, ** My kingdom is not of this world, 
deemed that he had come to overturn the existing 
order and substitute for ita material organization 
of power. As St. Paul had been assailed with 
questions, all looking to asupposed change in the 
social order, and aflecting the relations of hus- 
band and wife, of parent and child, of man and 
woman, of master and slave, in the arrangement 
of human, legal society, so were his successors 
plied, in the course of time, with Inquiries all tend- 
ing to the same ends for decision. Hence you 
find the good Bishop of Antioch, among the anx- 
ious inquiries of his flock, adverting to this ques- 
tion of domesticslavery, writing to Polycarp, and, 
through him, recommending to the Christian 
slaves, by whom he was surrounded, just as St. 
Paul had done to those of his missionary prov- 
inces, to be obedient to their masters in the flesh, 
—_ sull more faithfully and assiduously to serve, 
fer the very reason that they are believers in the 
faith. lask you, sir, to h a the import of his 
words. As the slaves believe—cum crediderint— 
so the more are they bound to serve their masters 
in the flesh—plus dominis carnalibus servire debere.* 
And where, sir, do you find this imperative com- 
mand? Is it in the evidences of mere human 
speculations? Isitin the delivery of mere human 
opinions, which may, or may not, work convic- 
tion in the human soul? Why, sir, itis in a book 
of testimony, drawn up by one of the original 
teachers of the f faith; drawn up by one trained to 
immediate contact with the Apostles, and charged 


by immediate commission to teach to the flock 





* © Servos, cum crediderint. plus dominis 
servire debere.—Testimon. lib. 3 72 


v, Cap. «2, 


carnalibus, 
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whatever essential thing of that faith they had 
received from the Master’s lins 
Proceeding in this inquiry, which, I repe 


inte nded to show that ovr northern ti-Ch 


are perverters of the primitive faith, whe ey 
say that the doctrines of the Savior proclaim sla 
very to be a sin, I find, in the middle of 

ond century, a legion of missionaries starting 


from the shores of Asia Minor; from those s 
where the teachings of the true creed had been 
delivered by St. Paul to the firstlings of the Chri 
tian faith. 1 find them, sir, coming out of th 


pe ople, whom John the Evangelist, at a later pe 

riod, addressed without rebuke, if not in praise 

for that they were one of the two congregations 
that had received and still retained the doctrines 
of truth. I find them coming from the very spot 
where lrenwus had been trained to the knowledge 
of that truth by Polyearp, the Bishop of Smyrna, 
in the vindication of which the good bishop sel 
Yes,sir, under 
I find these wut 
nesses of the truth of the doctrines of the Chris- 


up his testimony of martyrdom. 
the lead of Pottuunus and lrenzus 
tian Chureh, in all its relations with social life, 
wending their way from the shores of the Euxine 
and the Aigean to the fastnesses of Western Gaul, 
to pull down the dolmen of the druid, and rear in 
its stead the altar of God!—to dispel the false- 
hoods of heathenism and flash the lights of Chris- 
tinnity. l’or that purpose, 
provinces ln which the 


ir, they went to those 
general powers of Rome 
presse d in every form of enormity—provinces in 
which the institution of Roman besid iwe—a fear- 
-exhibited 
tures In the rivht of ¢ mniquest vid 


the usage of slavery combined. 


ful system, sir, 1 am free to confess 
its harshest fea 
‘These mission- 
aries—not like our northern fanatics, missionaries 
of hate, insubordination, and bloodsh 
sionaries of love, 


ed; but m 

duty, and obedience—we find, 
sir, preaching self-d nial and patience to the con 
qut red tribes To the rural slaves we find them 
holding up the duty of obedience in the name of 
the Redeemer. ‘Those men were his re 
tives. They could not, sir, dis 
of their mission, nor belie the 


pre epnta 
pear ive the essence 
truth of the doc- 
trine, which they had traditionally received from 


his divinely unerring lips. The testimony of 
history is still extant to tell 1 is that thos prove 
inces of both Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul 


swarmed with herds of paupers and multitudes of 
slaves—slaves, so recognized both by the preex 
isting usages of the tribe and the subst quent law 
of conquest, Aud these, sir, in contact 
very fp w, provincial masters, the 
whom were 


selves! 


with few, 
majority of 
. Hey anciinat has 
actually emancipa ed slave 
The y gvreedil y clustered around = the 
heral is of a strange creed tothem. Thr 
hopes of that 


them- 


strange 


creed—the promises of its salva 


tion—were tendered \ ythem. But nothing w 
taught them that could affect their social cond 
tion, which it was not within the scope of the 
Divine missiontotouch. ‘They clustered arou 
those ** heaven-alighted’’ heralds of spiritual 
weal. We have, sir, the record of the history of 
those days for the fact that they asked easement 


from their estate of bondage; 23 you have, sir, 
the answer also of those men of we e and justice 

The early representative of that Church, which 
claims that it cannot err, because it claim 


under the guidanee and the presence of its foun- 


to be 


der—one of the living and successive echoes of 
the teachings of the Apostle Peter, caught f 
the lips of that founder, and of the Apostle Pau 
miraculously initiated into the secrets of 
—Irenwus has but one answer, like St. Paul t 
their anxious inquirings: servos, cum crediderint, 
plus dominis carnalibus servire debeve! Slaves ! for 
the very reason that you are be 
very reason that you have! 
darkness of Stalialai tee that very reason are 
you still more bound to tribute 
masters! And, sir, is thisa new doctrine of hl 
nus? Were the ears of the Gallic slav 

first that had ever been addressed by this doctri 
of submission, in volved in the doctrine of tru 
Why, sir, acentury had searcely gone by wher 


ievers—for the 


been redeemed from the 


service to your 


the Ephesians, to the Galatians, to the Cort 
lans—nay, to the very pastors « f tl ( ch 
and missionaries of the faith—that dort 


been proclaimed and enjoined by St. Veter 
St. Paul, lest, in the words of the 
name of God should be blasphemed !’” Why, sir, 


latter, ** the 


adh ssp natin st ts tea a 


Re 


: 
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) 
| 
| 
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| 
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» the nventions—go to the pulpits, or to 


ever ein which our** covenantine carles’’ 
bn thea turnalia of pseudo-Christiantty- 
m this doetrine, taurht, maintained, and 
d by the immediate recipients and the ex- 
er of the faith, ind our in ddern improvers 
teaching we d not, I have littl de ubt, 
ite to denounce Peter and Pau is perverters, 
lecd, they ould ab tain from the blasphemy 


Savior with imposture ! 

: were slavery a sin, as our tra- 
rs pretend it to be—were it, and had it been, 
of the commandments of the law of 
race —never, since the days of the Master him- 
| ive of the centurion, had such 


And yet ir, 


Vi‘ wien 


ty oflered for its condemnation in the 
Never such an opportunity for 
it it tothe few masters converted to the 
rhting the soul and subjecting 
ir »> the anger of Heave hh. In those prov- 

, Sir, the slaves being incomparably more 
than the masters, the first missionaries 


(faith, had they acted in policy, and not in 


1 om t have said to the former, in answer, 
lie law of the Redeemer is against the claim 


oft rytose 


who hold you in bondage; you, as well 

they, have been called to the knowledge of Di- 
vine truth; and we as its messengers, declare to 
you that thet Divine truth charges you to refuse 


1} 


em service and obedience, because the service 
given and the obedience claimed are violations of 
the law of God, and sin committed in his sight.” 
Was that the answer, Mr. Chairman? Happily, 


, the voice which, pealing above the roar of 


wild beasts in the arena of Lyons, praised God 
ithe had ** brought his servant to the knowl- 
edge and teaching of truth;’’ the voice of the holy 


martyr, Irenm@us, joining inthe concert of nine 
thousand other Christian voices of masters and 
ives singing the peans of martyrdom, still rings 
through the lapse of seventeen hundred years this 
wer to those who hypoeritically descant on 
the slavery sin of the South: Servos, cum credi- 
derint, plus dominis carnalibus servire debere—slaves, 
you are believers, the greater your duty to 

ve your masters in the flesh! 

You eannot, sir, open a single page of the his- 
tory of those days, which is the basis not only of 
modern history, but the baptismal record, also, of 
all modern society, without finding testimonials 
ofthis kind. According to St. Hilarius, a truly 
religious man is to take no account of the condition 
of treedo.n or of slavery; whilst he makes no dis- 
tinction of bondage, but that of the soul in sin.* 
ivery, therefore, not as understood and judged 
by the vulgar, is but an empty name, which may 
deceive the herd only as to the relative condition 
ind slave. Itis a mere accident of life 

ifact which may be set among those things 
which are immaterial in themselves—things that 
may be good or bad in accordance only with the 

vosition of the spirit of those who are submit- 
ted to its trials and its requirements. Good, if 
they obey the injunctions of the Savior, speak- 
ing through the apostles; bad, if they resist the 
mandate, in the resisting of which he the disre- 
gard of the law and the guilt of sin? Now, sir, 
do you find a word in this which goes to make 
slavery sin? No doubt itis an inconvenient thing, 
says the doctor; it isa hard obligation of life; but 
Nota 
But the bondage of the 
soul, which is sin, that the teacher of the primi- 
tive faith holds to be wretchedness, indeed ! 

Another one, sir, and one of even greater au- 
thority, if there can be relative degrees of anthor- 

y upon anessential truth, the great Basil, enfor- 
cing the example of St. Paul returning Onesimus 
to Philemon, prescribes to his clergy to admonish 
and amend the slaves who take refuge in monas- 
teries, and to return them to their master’s au- 
thority. ‘To the slaves themselves, by the sev- 
enty-fourth of his rules, he enjoins the duty of 
obedience dominis carnalibus—to their masters in 
the flesh. In others of his dogmatic writings, 
having special reference to matters of faith, the 


erent 


of mastet 


is ia sin, as our modern doctors teach ? 
word, sir, about that, 


doctor does not scruple to invest his rea- 
song in the formulas of Aristotle, and to proclaim 
Conditronem corporis religio-® anime generos itas des 
pacil Odictum quidem duntm tamen homunt non omnino 
miserable; at verd anima@ capuvitas, quam infelix es !— 
Tract: in psaim, 125, } 4. 
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—what? That slavery is a curse and a sin? 
Why, sir, that ** itis useful and profitable to him, 
who, from inferiority of faculties has not within 
himself the means of self-guidance, and requires 
it from abler hauds.’’ 


This, though more radical than the teachings 


‘ 


of any of the other fathers, Augustine and Am- 
brose, perhaps, excepted, is strictly in keeping 
with their lessons, that looked to the emancipation 
of souls from the bonds of sin and not to the en- 
franchisement of slaves from the master’s rights. 
We find another example, sir, derived from the 
same doctor; one which, although not presented 
in a didactic form, is not the less significant of 
his tenets on the nature of slavery and the char- 
acter of the slave. Intrusively questioned by 
Simplicia, an Arian lady, who called him to ac- 
count for some of his opinions—his very dictum, 
it may be, on the subject of slavery—the eminent 
Bishop tells her: ** My discourses are not such 
as you deem them. God will be my judge. If 
witnesses be required, let no slaves be brought for- 
ward against me. People of that condition shall 
not stand at the judgment seat; but virtuous and 
perfect men, who shall see in reality what is now 
seen in the spirit only.’? We of the South, sir, 
might well borrow the vindications of the learned 
doctor and equally pure saint to answer the im- 
pertinences of the pantalooned Simplicias of the 
North! I would naturally expect them to pervert 
the true doctrine, speaking through his lips, and 
assail a character which still splendors with all 
the beauty of primitive virtue. Well, let them, if 
they choose. What the reasoning of a wolf 
might be against an originally-appointed shepherd 
of the flock, | will not stop to inguire. Yet it seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, thatit might not, by com- 
parison, disparage the logic of our meek northern 
friends, who assume to themselves the exclusive 
wardship of the American Christian flock, to 
howl denunciations against the other pastors who 
have guided their sheep in the spirit of truth that 
has lawfully come down to them. As they now 
denounce us of the South, who maintain that sla- 
very is neither immoral nor antichristian, so I 
have no doubt they will not spare their abuse of 
the teachings of the first shepherds of the fold, 
into which some there be who are irreverent 
enough to suspect that they have stealthily clam- 
bered to contrive mischief and suggest bloodshed 
in the Master’s name! 

However this may prove, Mr. Chairman, I find 
additional reasons for its probability in the accu- 
mulation of irresistible testimony, which rises 
out of this inquiry, provoked by the repeated 
slanders of our adversaries. I find another ex- 
pounder of the early faith ofthe Christian Church, 
as one of the body of heralds and teachers of the 
Gospel, the promises and reaches of which are 
bound only by the duration of eternity. Him I 
find a profound thinker, a faithful bishop, a man, 
of a far-reaching intellect, of inflexible justice, 
and of saintly purity. In that man, sir, in St. 
Ambrose of Milan, | find a like identity, a like 
coherence of doctrine on this subject of slavery, 
as handed down to him by the apostles through 
his predecessors. Slavery is one of the conditions 
of life; but it is no violation of the law of God. 
It is a hard estate; but it is no destroying sin. 
Far from it; St. Ambrose holds that it may be a 
useful necessity. You have heard, sir, one of the 
lights of the eastern Church, St. Basil, declaring 
that inferiority of faculues makes bondage profit- 
able to the slave. Listen now to an equally great 
head of the western Church, in perfect accord, and 
In consonant faith with his coworker in the task. 
St. Ambrose, in his treaties on the life of beati- 
tude, speaking of the bondage to which Isaac re- 
duced Esau, his own son, advances the proposi- 
tion that it was right that Esau should serve a 
brother more prudent than himself.* Error, sir, 
is the child of Time; Truth the offspring of Eter- 
nity. Truth, therefore, is ever unchangeable. 

The doctrine of the earliest guardians of the 
creed of truth, after a lapse of fifteen hundred 
years, is the doctrine of those of us who maintain 
the benefitof the institution for the welfare—moral, 
physical, and religious—of the African slave. A 
race, sir, which, for all the contacts of civiliza- 





* Qui imperare non poterat et alterum regere, servire de 
bebat, ut A prudentioreregeretur. 2Imbros: de vité beaté ; 


| lib. 2, ¢. 3 
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tion, is marked for the lower reaches of its scalo 
A race, which, with the pretended blessing of 
emancipation, after the trainings of labor had jp. 
itiated them into a species of elevation, have 
shown themselves to be so utterly incapable 
self-cuidance and so ludicrously unfit for self. 
government, is a race marked by every charae 
teristic which defines strict inferiority. This, Sir 
is what we, who are the founders and the judges of 
our own system of society, maintain; this is what 
the admitted levites of the faith have justified jn 
times past. This is what warrants us in hurline 
back, upon our traducers, the charge of sin against 
God; especially when slavery seems so manifestly 
to be one of the means of his providential ends, 
To this view of the question, the doctrine of St. 
Ambrose is germanely applicable. The enfeof- 
ment of Esau into his brother Jacob’s hand js 
additionally sustained as coming within the in. 
tentions of God; whilst, on the pretended sinful- 
ness of slavery, as a fact existent in society, Am- 
brose leaves no doubt. With him, as well as with 
the other doctors, the only bondage is that of sin, 
The slavery of the body 1s a condition of human 
existence, and, as I have already shown from an- 
other source of authority, a merely hard estate of 
life. 

But, sir, from whatsoever body of authorities, 
1 defy any opponent to show that the keepers 
and expounders of the primitive faith—though 
they held the fact of slavery to be a harsh one— 
though they pleaded earnestly for its mitigation— 
ever held it in any other view than that of one of 
the inconveniences of life, like pauperism, for in- 
stance; or ever proclaimed it to be in violation of 
the Divine law. To suppose that they ever could 
have done so is impossible—it is monstrous. 
They, sir, were self-consistent men; they were 
men of sense and conscience both. They claimed 
and asserted the right of being the depositaries of 
the faith and the discipline which the Apostles 
had taught; and they knew, long before our mod- 
ern-times discoveries, that every line which bears 
the record and enjoins the disciples of that faith 
stands out in accusing rebuke of the perversions 
of our opponents. They, therefore, could not 
stultify themselves and disgrace their ministry by 
teaching that to be sin which the original doctrine 
had not so taught. On the contrary, sir, both St. 
Augustine and St. Chrysostom, far from quali- 
fying slavery as a sin, claim it to be the result of 
the violation of the law of God, and, therefore, 
one of the forms of displeasure indicated by the 
Maker for the infringement of his will. Them I 
have selected, sir, to complete my testimony, 
drawn from the primitive sources, because as ex- 
pounders of the tenets of the Greek and Latin 
Church, they stand prominently in advance of 
their glorious compeers. 

St. Augustine, in his magnificent conception of 
the mystic city of God, lays down the theory of 
slavery with an unfaltering hand. Proceeding 
to argue that the condition of slavery must have 
been rightfully imposed on sinning man, he con- 
cludes that sin was the original cause of bondage. 
If that be so, sir, then am [ justified in having, 
upon other occasions on this floor, carried its ori- 
gins to the very threshold of human existence. 
** Sin,’’ says the great doctor and logician,”’ is the 
primal cause of slavery. Whence, man was 
made subject to man in the bond of its condition, 
which could not be done, except by the judgment of 
God, in whom there can be no injustice.’’ And 
this is not merely his own exposition of the fact; 
not merely his own conclusion from it, but, like all 
the ether doctors, he rests them, so far as they 
have any binding power, on the teachings of the 
Apostles who, he repeats after all his coadjutors, 
commanded the slave to obedience. Nay, who 
exhorted them, if they could not be emancipated 
by their masters, to turn their bodily bondage into 
spiritual freedom and to serve their masters in 
good will, until all human principalities and pow- 
ers shall have passed away, and God is all in all! * 


of 





* Conditio quippe servitutis jure intelligitur imposita pec- 
catori. Prima antem causa peccatum est, ut homo homin! 
conditionis vineulo subderetur; quod non fit, nisi Deo judi- 
cante, apud quem non est iniguitas. Apostolus etiam servos 


monet ut seilicet, sinon possunt a dominis liberi fieri, suam 

servitutem ipsi quodam modo liberam taciant, donec evac- 

uotur omnis principatus et potestas humana et sit Deus 

omnia in omnibus.—St. Mugus. de Civitate, Dei. lid. 19, 
i, cap. 15. 
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So, Mr. Cheiekem eres toSt. Augustine, 
ho eannot be presumed to have had as much 
warning or wielde di so powerful an intellect as the 

yerend Cheevers, or the equally Reverend 

r, but who assuredly must be admitted to 

as genuine an interpreter of the doctrines of 
Christ as they can possibly be, at is the re- 
jt of the will and judgment of God, in whom 
shore is no iniquity. Yet, sir, the Reverend Cheev- 
aie ra the equally Reverend Beeche ‘r stand up 
heir pulpits and virtually damn us for allow- 

> that which He himself instituted by special 

dinance for a special purpose! A strange phi ase 
isin, indeed, would that prove, Mr. Chairman, 
which is laid down by one of the accredited ex- 

inders of the Christian faith as the result of a 

jement of a God, apud quem non est iniquitas— 

, God whom it were blasphemy to submit to 

ir scrutinies or to charge with injustice; yet a 
God whom our northern friends do not hesitate 

irraign, and constructively to condemn, before 

r own impeccable tribunal! Sir, I do not pre- 

d to be very familiar with the question, as agi- 
tated in this special form, by the past expound- 
ers of the faith. Indeed, I confess that my 

quiries on this ground are of a comparatively 
ent date. That they have been confined to 

ertaining whether actually and truly, in the 
opinions and by the teachers of our forebe arers, we 
are the shocking sinners which our loving breth- 
ren would have us appear; confined, sir, to as- 
certain Whether the charge that ‘ slavery is a 
sin,’? made againstus of the South, is founded in 
the testimonies of the early Church; and whether 

ise, many of them indeed, who gave evidence 
of the true spirit of faith, in the greedy raptures 
fmartyrdom, had really marked us, for centuries 

l by anticipation, as violators of the law of 
God, into which our charitable northern friends 
would pervert us In the sight ef the ec yuntry an rd 

t the world! Yes, sir, 1 confess that be yond 
that line my investigations have scarcely gone; 

itl am equally bound to feel and to know that 
they have le ed me far enough to detect the shallow 
pretensions of our detractors, and to discover the 
source of much of the acerbity, the presumption, 

{ intolerance of those who affect the monopoly 
of moral goodness and religious truth, by virtue 

f their aurora-borealis system of faith, looking 
like the true light, yet flashing nothing but error 
and bale over the northern heavens! Now, do I 
understand, sir, the truculent ravings—the mad- 
house blasphemies of an ** ant i-slavery Scripture 
and an anti-slavery God?’’ ‘The fiat of that Scrip- 
ture, Which, in this matter at least, cannot be 
theirs—for truth and falsehood cannot co-exist— 
is against their caleulated malice; and the very 
ordinance of the God whom they would impiously 
shape to their views speaks in condemnation of 
their arrogant perversions. ‘hey howl against 
the slaveholder of the South in their ve ry inabil- 
ity to convict him of sin in owning slaves. Still 
more fiercely do they howl against us 10 their 
impotence ** to rail away the seal’’ from the tes- 
tament oftruth, which, notranking slavery among 
the infringements of the law of God, has been 
handed to us by the early propagators, doctors, 
and martyrs of the Christian faith to protest 
against their attempts to wrest its legacies to their 
own unhallowed — 

I have said, Mr. ¢ hairman, thatSt. Augustine 
has laid down the theory of slavery with an un- 
erring hand. Itis saying but one ‘half of what 
he has done on this head. With a precision 
more marked and telling than anything that char- 
acterizes either Pagan or Christian thinker—with 
a closeness of re asoning more binding than you 
find in an Epictetus, a Seneca, or a Libanius, he 
clenches the que stion with the fiat of an authority 
which no heathen writer could command. His 
premises he carries to conclusions which none but 
the hopelessly ignorant and the willfully per- 
verse can resist. You have heard him, sir, lay 
down the proposition that sls very is the conse- 
quence of sin rightfully adjudged, ‘and necessarily 
80, by a God in w hom there is ond there can be 
no injustice. Listen now, sir, both to the logic 
of the philosopher and the doctrines of the saint. 
In the sequence of his chained conclusions, he 
takes issue with our good friends and tells the m 
—not that slavery is ‘sin—but that so soon as sin 
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assert " its power it tainted the freedom of man, 
and, so much, introduced slavery. ‘* From 
this a 1e great doctor, 
** both the slave and the master may alike deriv 

creat advantage; if thev shall consider that out of 
sin grew aniong men the distinction which marks 


ther for * argues tl 


the domination of the master, and, on the other 
hand, the subservience of the slave.’ 

I would suppose, sir—indeed, any one might 
suppose—that, after conclusions so terminative, 
the question might well be closed. The learned 
and holy doctor, however, is not satisfied with 
results which might leave room for the doubts of 
the skeptic or the objections of the sophist. 
Taking up his own argument, he reduces it, under 
every ph ise, to aie searching scrutinies of his 
own vast intellect, and comes to the ultimate con- 
clusion that slavery is the result of a preconceived 
intention; that itis evident that it was lawfully 
introduced into the world by the law of nations, and 
that the slaves, by the mandate of Holy Writ, 
ex scripturdsacratd, are bound toacknowledge their 
masters and to serve them.f 

Stepping from this conclusion, sir, the doctor 
carries the question upon other grounds. He 
seems to have anticipated the very objection of 
those who, admitting the introduction of slavery 
by the will of God, claim that itis condemned 
and abolished by the subsequent law of the Gos- 
pel. Ifslavery entered the world through sin, it 
may be argued, he says, that it was blotted away 
by ‘the atonement. 

But the answer to the objection immediately 
follows in the compactness of reasoning, which 
is peculiarly his ow ‘* These questions,’’ he 
says, ** may be satis factor ily settled by one solu- 
tion. Our forefathers, indeed, did sin, and by 
their prevarication introduced slavery into the 
worid; but that slavery, thus introduced, their 
posterities confirmed by the fact of theirown sins!” 
I may safely rest the question, Mr. Chairman, on 
the authority of a teacher, of whom we have the 
. no utterance of doubtful 


record that ** he allowed 

doctrine ever to pass unchecked and unrebuked;’ 

rest it with the conviction that one so watchful 
of the sincerity of religious truth in others could 
hardly have erred in laying down and enforcing 
this question of slavery in the sense o eons 
duty and of Gospel precept. He had learned, 
sir, and probably had learned from the very epis- 
tle of the Apostle Paul which poured the truth of 
God’s Word, with converting power, into his 
mind, that that W ord spoke no condemnation of 
slavery. ‘The promises of the atonement had 
been made, and the injunctions of that Word had 
been preached, for more than three and a half 
centuries; and yet, in the presence of both, the 
doctor does not hesitate to decide that the contin- 
uance of sin among the posterities of Adam con- 
firms the fact of slavery. : 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, you perceive that St. 
Augustine traces the origin of slavery to the very 
precincts of Paradise; derives it from the violation 
of the first command, and justifies its usage as a 
result—Deo judicante—of the judgment of God, and 

sanctions its existence ey jure gentium, by the law 
of nations. But surely, sir, neither of these can 
make slavery asin. Like plagues, war, scourges 
and de “ath, it can be but a conse quence at worst. 

The former is an effect, the latter is the cause. 
Tothe destruction of the latter, therefore, accord- 
ing to the axiom, ablata causa tollitur effectus, 
should our actuaries of the politico-religious con- 
cerns of the world apply their undivided efforts 
and their holy zeal. For observe, Mr. Chairman, 
if the commission of sin was the herald of bond- 
age, then must its prevalence be the accompani- 
ment of slavery in some shape on this earth. On 
this score, the doctrine of the great bishop leaves 
no doubt. Deeply, therefore, do I re gret that our 
pious brethren are so consumed by the zeal of the 
house of God as to assail the consequences of his 
own law in their prosecution of that zeal. I re- 
gret that, holding the monopoly of godliness in 
thei ir hands, and pleading against the slavery sin- 


* Peccatum ergd ubi intravit, libertatem perdidit, servitu 
temque introduxit. Ex quo autem servus ac domimnus par 
iter magnam capient ulililatem, secum reputantes, expec 
cato, natam esse, inter homines, aliorum dominantium, 
aliorum contra 
Civitate, Dei, lib. 19, cap. 15, m sequent a. 


t St. August. de Civitate, lib. 19, chap. 15, vol. VII. 
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fulness of the South, they have not addressed 
themselves directly to the abolition of slavery. 
Sull more do I regret, sir, that they have not yet 
consented to give us the best, if ‘not the only, 
earnest of their abhorrence of slavery by the 
uprooting of sin in their midst. Though the 
question of its overthrow, through such a condi- 
tion precedent, might well be adjourned to the 
“Greek Kalends,’’ which I believe, never were 
known to come; yet firmly as I hold to the law- 
fulness, human be divine, of slavery, just as 
truly would Il greet the announcement ofits pend- 
ing abolition. For, then, Mr. Chairman, would 
I exult in the conviction that a new hope had 
Israel. The day, 
sir, Which would proclaim the abolition of slavery 
as a violation of the law of God would also sug- 
gest to me the pleasing assurance that our north- 
ern friends have washed away every taint of ini- 
quity and every blot of sin from their sanctified 


souls! 


arisen for the sinners of our 


But, sir, ] am recalled to the consideration in 
chief of this subject. It were easy to infer the 
bearing of the doctrine which the Bishop of Hippo 
has advanced. But he does not leave us to in- 
ference. He has authoritatively laid down the 
principle, and he fully carries it out in all its tend- 
encies. He expounds the question not only in 
the religious sense, but he does it also in the do- 
mestic sense. In his view, the slave, by the 
judgment of God—Deo judicante—and by the law 
of nations —jure gentium—owes obedience to the 
master, but the master, by the law of grace, owes 
care, kindness, and charity to his slave. This, 
Mr. Chairman, laid down with singular precision, 
constitutes the perfect harmony between the law 
of God and the law of man in the institution of 
slavery. It absolves it from all the trumpery 
charges of the North, and leaves it, as God has 
made it, a not abnormal element in the organiza- 
tion of society. You have seen that, according 
to all the pastors of the early church, the master 
is required to bear with the frowardness and the 
failings of the slave. That is the law of his 
Christian duty. But listen to the law of the 
church under his proprietary rights: 

* But if any slave, [says the Saint] shall, through disobe 
dience, assail the domestic peace of the household, let him 
be corrected by word or by scourge, or by any other kind of 
just and lawful punishment, which human society grants for 
the good of him, who is corrected in order that he may be 
reduced to the state of peace from which he had strayed.’’* 

Heaven knows, Mr. Chairman, that, under 
this rule, and by discipline of those whom I am 
compelled, with the consentient opinion of the 
world, to admit as expounde rs of the Christian 
faith, the subordination of the slave and the au- 
thority of the master are amply recognized. But, 
for fear of error—for fear of misunderstanding— 
the doctor immediately adds: 

‘Hence, it is, that it is the duty of the head of the house 
hold to apply the precepts of the State, by which he must so 
govern his household that it shall harmonize with the peace 
of society.’ 

Note. Mr. Chairman, that this is not said of the 
household in the form of it with which our north- 
ern friends are blessed; but in the household as, 
by the old patriarchal rale—by the dispensations 
of the new law—it exists in our southern pa 
under the ** precepts of the State,’’ as the bishop 
terms the laws, which justify the master’s au- 
thority. Concluding his argument, on the au- 
thority of the father, blending with that of the 
master, and, on his obligation to rule his house- 
hold, the doctor subjoins: 

‘ Wherefore, as our just fathers.”°— 

That, sir, you will please to observe, refers to 

the old covenant. 
—‘* as our just fathers had slaves, they so maintained the 
harmony of the household that, in so far as concerned these 
temporal possessions, they made a distinction between the 
estate of their children and the condition of their slaves; 
but they provided, with equal solicitude, that all the meta 
bers of their family should worship God, in whom lies ail 
hope of eternal good !”’ 

Than yourself, Mr. Chairman, I hold none to 
be a better judge of the intrinsic differences be- 
tween error and truth. Task you, sir, admitting 


* *Si quis autem, in dorno, per inobedientum, domestica 
paci, adversatur, corripiatur, sen verbo, sen verbere, sen 
quol bet allo genere pe ne, Justo atque ii to, qu 1 Soclelas 


humana coucedit pro ejus, qui corripiatur, ulnitate, ul paci, 
unde dissilverat, coapetut.”? 
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the suthority of the exponent—and I defy its re- 
jection upon any tenable ground—to tell me 
whether, within the range of your knowledge and 
experience, you have, on this subject, as a mat- 
ter of Christian faith and Christian obligation, 
ever met with anything more lucid, more cogent, 
and more inexorable than this religious synthesis 
of slavery, as laid down by one of the lights of 
the primitive Church? It is the voice of centuries 
of primitive truth, pealing its refutations in the 
ears of those who would pervert both the sanc- 
tions of the Gospel, and the teachings of the men 
whose places they seem notto have inherited, but, 
indeed, usurped! But, sir, as it is not yet proven 
to my satisfaction that, on this point, our friends 
of the North show an unquestionable title to the 
monopoly of God’s truth, so is it not proven to 
my satisfaction that, on the question of slavery, 
the doctors of the Church were not, eighteen 
hundred years ago, better qualified than our 
friends can be, to decide a matter of so moment- 
ous an import to the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of the South. | protest, Mr. 
Chairman, that unless one of the ablestand purest 
of the teachers of the Church has preached 
false doctrine and dangerous heresy, we are no 
violators of the law of God in the fact and right 
of holding slaves. 


therefore 


I protest that what the great 
doctor taught, fifteen hundred years ago, is pre- 
cisely What we now practice. [ protest that we 
follow-his dogmas, in preference to the anti-sla- 
very ravings of the North, and that, observing 
and maintaining the difference, which he marks 
out between the children and the slaves of our 
households, we reduce both to the worshipful 
duty which we all owe and pay to our God. Par- 
ticularly do | protest, sir, that, relying on the ori- 
ginal purity of the original faith, we of the South 
ave acquired the right to stigmatize, as | now do, 
those who accuse us of slavery-sin, with the brand 
wiich belongs to falsehood, perversion, and anti- 
Christianity. 

For this protest, sir, well and safely may we 
rely on the great doctor; for ifever there was one 
man more than another competent to dispense 
sound doctrine on this subject, whether viewed 
in the legal, social, or political light, St. Austin 
was that man; he who embodied in his person the 
scholar, the philosopher, the legist, the pastor, 
and the saint. Evidences of the true teachings of 
the Church in connection with slavery you will 
find, sir, inscribed in many a passage of his com- 
mentaries on Holy Writ. ‘Take for instance, his 
seventy-seventh question on the Book of Exodus. 
fe is treating this very subject of slavery in Jew- 
ish society. Speaking of the septenary rever- 
sion to freedom which inured to the slave of He- 
brew origin—not to him purchased from the heathen 
nations around, who was ‘fa perpetual inherit- 
ance’’ to his masters—he marks the distinction 
between Jewish slavery and Christian bondage, 
and concludes with this remark, which might, no 
doubt, Kindle the ire of our anti-slavery grum- 
viers: 

‘Lest the Christian slaves should request this from their 
wasters, the apostolic authority commands the slaves to be 
subject to those masters, for fear that the name of God shall 
be blasphemed!’"* 

One more citation, sir, from him who teaches 
the slave that ** he is a faithful servant of Christ, 
if he serves those whom Christ has served,’’ and 
1 will have adduced sufficient proof from that 
source that slavery is not the sin charged upon 
our heads in the name of the Gospel of Faith. It 
ia dictum touching the organization of human 
politica; but itis not the less binding for being 
proclaimed by one who stands as a controlling 
authority in the early annals of that faith. Com- 
paring God's government on earth and the repub- 
lic deseribed by Cicero, he refers to Scipio’s def- 
tition of a good commonwealth, and argues 
against his objection that ‘* itis unjust that the 
republic should allow slavery.’? There is the 
doctor's answer; and let me ask you whether the 
South may not justly claim it as a vantage-ground 
of right? ; = 

* We answer on the part of justice, [says the doctor, ] 
thatitys equitable on thrs account, that slavery is useful to 


* Ne servi Christians hoc dagttarent a dominis suis, apos 
tolica auctortas jubet servos domines suis esse subortos, né 
nomen Die hlesphematur.—St. August. Comment. in Exod. 
Quest. LXXVIL, lib. 3. 
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some men ; and that, when legally practiced, it is so to their 
advantage—namely, when the license of doing mischief is 
taken away from the savage; for,in a condition of domes- 
uicity, they will bear themselves better, in proportion, as 
they bore themselves worse, when not domesticated. And, 
in order that this reason may be confirmed, we may add a 
noble example, drawn from nature, and ask, why, there- 
fore, does God control his creature—the soul, the body, 
and reason, the passions, and other vicious tendencies of 
the mind? Itis plainly evident, from this example, that 
slavery is beneficial to some.”’ 


With this quotation, which I will not weaken by 


any comment of mine, I close, sir, such authorities 
as I have deemed apposite, from the works of St. 
Augustine, to show that, in the year 350, or 360, of 
the early Christian era, the guardians of the faith 
not only did not hold slavery to be a sin, butalso 
maintained that, in instances adduced, it isa pos- 
itive benefittosome. But,asthey entirely harmon- 
ize with the doctrines of the Greek bishops, | now 
proceed to complete them by others, drawn from 
the doctrinal writings of the high-famed Chrys- 
ostom, the valiantchampion and golden-mouthed 
orator of the Christianity of the East. Like his 
great brother of the Latin Church, on all ques- 
tions of faith, and of course on this of slavery, 
he goes to the sacred record to inquire into the 
mandate of the Savior and the teachings of His 
Apostles. Like him, he there finds nothing that 
construes slavery into sin; but, on the contrary, 
all that makes it an allowable element of society, 
not clashing with the intentions and will of the 
Divine scheme. And none, sir, was better qual- 
ified than he toexamine that question under every 
phase which it might present. Armed with all 
the resources of Greek dialectics—an instrument 
friendly to error in the service of paganism, but 
a weapon of irresistible power in the vindications 
of Christianity—versed in what the ancients 
tersely called the rerum humanarum divinarumque 
perttia—trained to every form of human know!l- 
edge then attained, and credited as an authorita- 
tive expounder of things Divine—Chrysostom, 
with the stern logic of a Demosthenes, embel- 
lished by the elegant copiousness of a Cicero, has 
developed every relation, moral, social, political, 
and religious, of the Christian organization. 
Nothing, sir, was too vast to elude the grasp of 
his intelleet—nothing too minute to escape the 
searchings of his inquiry. And all of those rela- 
tions were analyzed and developed in due subor- 
dination to the mandates of the Christian faith. 
Numerous, sir, as are the muniments which we 
could build up from the teachings of a man who is 
acknowledged to have had no superior in pagan or 
Christian antiquity, | must be content to adduce 
a few authorities only from his writings, and those 
ofa purely and strictly dogmatic character. l 
open the book of those immortal homilies which, 
if | may so term it, have constituted, uncon- 
sciously in many instances, the stock in trade of 
successive preachers, and, among the multifarious 
subjects which they agitate, I find this of slavery, 
in the Christian sense, handled with an acumen 
and a rigor unsurpassed. In the outset of his 
postoral labors—in his preachings to his flock, 
preachings widely differing, sir, | am bound to 
say, from those ot our holy brethren of the North 
to their flocks—I find the learned bishop, in his 
fifth homily on Genesis, introducing this question 
of domestic slavery under the Christian dispens- 
ation, and addressing slaves, not to tell them that 
their masters are sinners because they hold slaves, 
but to justify such holding, and to explain to the 
slaves their duty under the requirements of the 
Christian law. 

* This [exclaims the saint] may be said to slaves: Art 
thou called a slave?) Well, why should it concern thee ? 
Do you not see that the Apostle shows that slavery is but 
a nominal thing if you but have the Christian virtues ? But, 


even could you become free, make a stil! better use of your | 
condition—that is, rather remain in that condition of bond- | 


age! And why? Because he whois called a siave, in the 
truth of the Lord, is the freedman of the Lord!” (St. 


Chrysostom, Homel V.) 


Human laws, Mr. Chairman, may, by legisla- 


tion, create crimes. I mean that some acts, against || 


which there never was a penal sanction, may be, 


and they have been, converted into misdemean- || 


ors by the subsequent will of society lawfully 
expressed. But | have yet to learn, sir, that the 
case finds a parallel in the Divine law, and that 
human agency can add to or detract from what 
it has clearly defined under the sanctions of un- 
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erring truth. Henee, sir, if the holding of slave 

involving the existence of slavery, was not a «, 
in the earlier days of Christianity ; if the fact o¢ 
slavery, involving the existence of the mastic. 
was not only not a sin, but actually was a eo), 
dition in which one of the great teachers of Spir- 
itual truth exhorted the slave to remain, | am “ a 
loss to account, save on the grounds of malica 
and perversion, for the late, very late, addition 
of ** slavery sin,’’ which our pious brethren haye 
in the nineteenth century, made to the catalogy, 
of iniquities originally defined as violations of the 
law of God. Some, no doubt, may regret tha 
the great doctor and exemplary saint had not the 
assistance of the profound learning, and the bey. 
efit of the edifying practices, of our modern ex. 
positors Had this been his privilege, he would 
assuredly have amended his heresies; nor wou); 
he have so pertinaciously held to his premises 
exclaiming in their further development: 


ast r, 


* Do you not perceive, therefore, that slavery exists as a 
merely nominal thing, and is freedom in reality? Why ejce 
did the apostle allow you to continue a slave?) Why, by: 
that you should be made acquainted with the excellence oj 
spiritual freedom? For, as itis a much greater thing, and 
one worthy of more admiration, to have preserved yy. 
seathed the bodies of the three youths in the burning fy 
uace than to have quenched out the flames ; so much greater 

{| and more admirable is it in the permanence of slavery to 
give evidence of that freedom than to abolish the slavery! 
Henee, has the apostle said, although you may have it 
your power to be made free, rather avail yourself of 1 
bondage ; that is, remain a@ slave—servus mane—for you ar 
in possession of the truest liberty.”’—St. Chrysostom, ibid 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if we take the doctrines 
of the primitive teachers of the faith and contrast 
them with the denunciations of our latter-day 
champions of anti-slavery, we have an oppositio: 
the most absolute, perhaps, presented to the judy- 
ments of the human intellect and the obligatiows 
of Christian faith. The authorized expounders 
of that early faith tell the slave that his status 

| the social organism should be no matter of con- 
cern to him; but the ingenious inventors of o 
days, tell him, in contradiction, that it is his rig): 
at any cost and by every means, to withdraw hin- 
self from the normal state of things. The form: 
in the acquittal of their conscience, and in 1 
discharge of their ministry, as men and as pas- 
tors, tell him that, provided he profits by « 
spiritual gifts which are extended to him, it is bet- 
ter for him, even if he could become free, to con- 
tinue in his bondage, and, availing himself of his 
servitude for the benefit of his soul, to abide by 
his condition as a slave. The latter tell him that, 
by all cost and by all means, it is his duty to de- 
fraud the master of what St. Augustine calls his 
** temporal property,’’and withdraw himself from 
a lawful authority. The former tell him that his 
condition is one of the various conditions of hu- 
man life, which, fused together, go to constitut: 
the harmonies of social order, under the foresight 
and intentions of the suggestor of all societies. 
The latter tell him that that condition is not in the 
fitness of things, and that it is imposed upon him 
by the arbitrary will of man in violation of the 
written law of God. The former tell him that 
slavery is a mere name—that it is no evil; but, 
on the contrary, that it is a derivative benefit, to 
him, from which he must not seek to absolve him- 
self. The latter tell him that slavery isa galling 
incubus—that it is the curse of curses, to the re- 
moval of which he is bound, in the name of God 
and by the faith of Christianity, to apply all 
his energies in flight, in conflagration, and in 
blood! 

Can these conflicting doctrines, Mr. Chairman, 
consistently stand side by side? Who are to be 
presumed to be the perverters of the truth in this 
question of slavery? They who almost directly 
received the sacred teachings of the primitive 
| apostleship, or they who, with an intervening 
| chasm of fifteen centuries, ignoring the teachings 
of those apostolic times—ignoring those compact 
traditions which speak to the present the testi- 
mony of the past—suddenly stand up and preach 
a doctrine, novel, false, and reprobated by the 
records of those days? Can two distinct truths 
be successfully maintained on any essential ques- 
tion—even such a question as this of slavery—as 
a matter of Christian obligation and Christian 
| faith? And,if it be a truth that slavery never 
‘was adjudged to be a sin, by the dictum of the 
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savior—that it never was held to be such; but, \ 
q the contrary, held to be a benefit, on the | 
ward of the first apostles and of the successive 
teachers of the Church, can it now, in the nine- 
ith century, and on the lips of our slandere rs, 

be a 5 oaths defining the institution both as a sin 
. dacurse, Which are to reduce us to the con- 
demnation of human opinions, as well as the vin- 
cations of the Divine laws? Can two truths, 
so opposite in their essence, upon one and the 
same question, be derived from one and the same 
source? It is beyond the power of even credul- 
iy to reconcile them. Is the draught of water, 
Mr. Chairman, which you draw from your 
street- pump, 


purer than the drink which you | 


port from the living spring, gushing out of | 


, primitive roc k? Are these teachines of the 
followers of an ‘‘anti-slavery Scripture and an 
i-slavery God’’—teachings of a well-masked 
fidelity, stealthily squatting on the suburbs 
utheism to supplant the merciful silence of 
the Savior, to overthrow the direct doctrines of 
his apostles, to blot out the traditions of their | 
Are we, more than six millions of 
men and Christians, who have no intention of 
d.sparaging themselves by a comparison with | 
northern superiorities, are we to be arraigned be- 
fore the tribunal of the world, under the indict- 
ment of ** three thousand clergymen,’’ who enter 
the sovereignties of our States, traduce the mo- | 
ralities of our households, violate the forum of 
our consciences, and charge us with the sin of 
slavery, because they themselves have perverted | 
the word of God, marred the teachings of their 
Master, and disturbed the tendencies of His will, 
which is His law? These pretensions, sir, of our 
northern editors, of a new canon of Christianity, 
re, Lapprehend, rather premature; and they may 
well stand adjourned until they have succeeded in | 
fastening upon this country the teachings of their 
uiti-slavery Scriptures, and secured the codpera- | 
tion of an anti-slavery God! 
I would desire, Mr. Chairman, still further to 
develop the authorities which I have before me, 
lative to the concinnous doctrines of the early 
Church, especially to the doctrinal teachings of 
Chrysostom, on this head of domestic slavery. 
But, self-admonished that the branchings of the 
question and the abundance of the materials have 
even now carried me far beyond the limits which 
| had assigned to myself, 1 must be content to 
close my inquiry with a bare advertence to a 
fact, which is vouchsafed for by the testimony 
f both legislation and history. I have quoted 
the authority of the early bishops as teachers 
of the Church; but we must not lose sight of the 


successors f 


capital fact that they were also counselors of the | 


Empire. 


And, now, sir, allow me toask you: those bish- | 


ops of the Church had sufficient influence on 
Constantine, when he was yet buta neophyte, 
to enlist him i in all the interests of the Christian 
faith, of which they were the depositaries. 
had sufficient influence to move him into a purely 
religious war with Maxentius, who, sustaining 
the doctrines of Arius, struck at the divinity of 
the Savior, and destroyed the essence of his 
creed. They had sufficient influence to procure 
from him notable changes in the vectigalia, the 


They 


taxation system of the “Empire, which weighed | 


upon the poor, and ground them down into daily 
increasing poverty. Nay, they had sufficient 
influence to secure their appointments as civil 
magistrates, seated upon the Pretorium, and 
wielding, at once, the spiritual authority, and dis- 
pensing the imperial laws? They had influence 
for all this; but had none to obtain, from him and 
his successors, whose supporters, counselors, 
and directors they were, a binding declaration of 


the sinfulness, and a rescript for the gradual abo- | 


lition, of slavery. Sir, had they, as the inheritors 
of the promises of Christ, and the trustees of the 
teachings of his Apostles, held the fact of slavery 
to be a violation of the Divine law, would they 
~ have exerted their spiritual authority, armed 
by their temporal influence, to have it suppressed 
by the dictum of human law 

Now, sir, how does this question stand on the 

age of history and in the articles of the code ? 
Vy, the period which embraces the labors of 


those bishops embraces also the very times-when | 


slavery appears to have been constituted as a 
question stricti juris, and made the subject-matter 
of positive law. Previous to the constitutions of 
Constantine, and, consequently, of Theodosius 
and Justinian, slavery, except in the special or- 
dinance and institution of God, had wrinted as 
the result of various causes, which, on other oc- 
casions, I have developed on this floor. It had 
rested on a species of common law—common to 
all the nations of the earth. 


tradition and usage—to the arbitrary will of the 
master, or the occ: asional edict of the Pretor. But 
with the accession of Constantine, more espe- 
cially with the succession of his decendants, to 
the throne, its relations were strictly defined; the 
rights and duties of the master, and the 
and obligations of the slave, were, under the in- 
fluence of the Christian C hure h, settled by impe- 
rial decrees, as they are with us settled by al 
statute. 

This, sir, presents an inductive argument, 
which, to say the least of it, may not be easily 
gainsayed. The Christian, sir, had passed away 
from the ordeals of persecution. He had grope “d 
his way out of the catacombs to realize the t taunt 
and the boast of Tertullian—to vote in the Senate 
—to lead on the armies—and to judge in the tri- 
bunals. Through the bishops, who guided y 
in the ways of faith, he was a power, and ¢ 
marked and controlling power, in the State. As 
in other matters, so in this of slavery, he migh 
have made that power felt. But it was not done, 
sir; and not done, because those who wielded the 
energies of that faith, and laid down its require- 
ments, knew, beyond all doubt, that they were 
not calle don to direct and apply them in that way. 
They had learned, sir, and the -y had taught, that 
slavery is no sin, but one 
human life, ** Deo judicante,’’ ** inthe judgment of 
God, with whom there is, and can be, no injus- 
tice !’? Having so learned, and having so taught, 
they could notask for the abolition of that which, 
being no violation to the law of that God, was a 
humanly and divinely consecrated element in the 
regular order of society. Had it not been so, 
Mr. Chairman, | 1ad those men— bishops, martyrs 
and saints—not known and felt that slavery is not 


tenure 


ao @ 


| the sin which our modern saints impute to us— 


they would, as upon all other occasions, have 
been ready to lay down their lives in the vindica- 
tion of the integrity of that faith. I find nothing 
of the kind. 

But through the dim archways of the past, I 
will tell you, sir, what I see, and that is some- 
thing which should blast the presumption of the 
men who, from their luxurious pulpits, would as- 


sail and repudiate the teachings and the faith of 


those who baptized them in their very life-blood ! 
Already, sir, have I alluded to the bloody arena 
of the chief city in Gaul, which witne ssed the 
martyrdom of nine thousand Christians, of fathers 
and mothers, of husbands and wives, of masters 
and slaves. With the inquirer into the varieties 
of the past, I go down into the very catacombs 
which housed the infant destinies of Christianity; 
and upon their walls, to the memory of Gordi- 
anus, slaughtered for the f faith, with all his house- 
hold—children and slaves, I find a votive me- 
morial, inscribed by the affection of Theophila, 
the only survivor of that household, a grateful 
slave! In another quarter | see St. Thecla, sur- 
rounded by fifty of her slaves, giving with them 
the highest testimony of the faith which bound 
the mistress and the slaves in one common ‘tie. 
I step into the circus, and I behold the heroic 
Blandina calling down upon herself, so as to di- 


| vert them from her mistress, the torturing inge- 


nuities of the executioners; I see the mistress sus- 
taining the slave, and the slave comforting the 
mistress, until their blending spirits passed on to 
the throne of God! I see these things, sir, and I 
am reminded of an appointed, inevitable day be- 
fore that throne. It does not belong to me, sir, 
to judge. But, before that throne, I await the 
coming of our assailants. ‘To that day | adjourn 
them, when these witnesses—masters and slaves 
—made holy by the consecrations of martyrdom, 


shall stand to protest against their perversions of 


the truth! 


Lost in the very | 
| origins of the most rudimentary forms of society, 
it had been previously left to the sanctions of | 


of the conditions of 
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SENATE. 


DEATH OF BON. JOUN A. QUITMAN. 


REMARKS OF HON. JEFF. DAVIS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THe Senate, January 5, 1859. 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF.*]} 

A message was received from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing the death of Hon. Joun A. Quitman, a 
member of the House of Representatives from the State of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. DAVIS addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presinpent: The message which has just 
been received, sadly recalls to our consideration 


| the loss which not only Congress, but the whole 
| country, has sustained in the death of Hon. 


Joun A. Quirman—justly described in the reso- 
lutions which have been read. During the last 
session, as amember of the House of Represent- 
atives, he was associated with us in the labors of 
legislation. Much experience in official stations 


| had set upon his brow the crown of wisdom and 


| to his country. 


of public confidence; and his services were be- 
coming, with cach revolving year, more valuable 
He yet retained enough of physi- 
cal and intellectual vigor to give promise that his 
life would be long, and his. career of usefulness 
add much to his country’s welfare. A soldier 
who had so often been spared amid the storms of 
battle, it was natural to expect would still con- 
tinue to be the favorite of fortune. He was not 


|| the one we should have supposed, in the midst 


| of common danger, would have been selected by 
| the hand of death for its victim. 


Yet the tide of 


| time, returning hoarse, bears as a wreck on its 
| relentless wave all that was mortal of the hero 


and statesman. It is not my purpose to attempt, 


| in the language of eulogy, to describe the charac- 


ter, or narrate the services, of the deceased, but 
briefly, very briefly, to refer to some of the events 


| of his life which connect themselves with the his- 


tory of the country, and serve to illustrate some 
of the blessings of the institutions under which 
we live. 

Joun A. Quitman was born in the State of New 
York, in the year 1799. Carefully educated bya 
pious father, he was taught, especially, languages 
to fit him for the holy ministry; but his taste, as 


| he grew up, led him to seek a more active field. 


| the bar. 


He emigrated to Ohio, and was there admitted to 
After a brief residence, about two years, 
he went on to the State of Mississippi, settled at 
Natchez in 1822, and there commenced his career 
asa lawyer. ‘The energy, the activity, the love 
of popular esteem, which constantly pressed him 
on to vigorous exertion, brought fame and wealth 
in their train; brought more than these—the trib- 
ute of approbation from his fellow-citizens, and 
the love of his neighbors throughout his long and 
eventful life. 

My acquaintance with him commenced a short 
time after his arrival in Mississippi, and I then 
realized what so many have felt at subsequent pe- 


| riods—the power he had to attach the young to 


| of rapid advancement. 


him. Iwasa school-boy; we read Spanish to- 
gether; and he impressed me with that peculiar 


| trait in his character which endeared him to youth, 


and which caused so many manly cheeks to be 
wet with tears when his death was announced in 
that country where he was best known. 

His career in the profession of the law was one 
He was not only among 
the - in his profession at the bar where he prac- 
ticed, but he was soon elevated by the popular 
judgment to the post of chancellor. He mingled 
with the arduous labors of the law the pursuits 
and cares of a planter. He also, prompted by 
that patriotism which turned him aside from his 
own avocations to those of gene ral pamper nays 
engaged in the public affairs “of the S tate; was a 


| member of the Legislature in both its branches; 


| presiding officer, at one time 


| were, completed the circle both of political and of 
legal positions within the limits of the State of 


, of the Senate, and 
the Governor of our State; ‘thus having, as it 


which he was a citizen. We thus see a northern 
youth, thrown off into the extreme portion of the 
Union from that in which he was born, associated 


| with men not only strangers to him, but without 


* For the original report, see Cong. Globe, page 224. 
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any knowledge of his family, raising him step by 
step, because of the merit and patriotism which 
he exhibited, to all the distinctions which it was 
in their power to confer—a beautiful tribute to 
the fraternity which binds the American people 
together, and to the Constitution, which gives 
equality of privilege and immunity to the citizen 
ot each State who may choose to reside in an- 
other. His last political office was that of a mem- 
ber of Congress. It was in that position that he 
became associated with us here. He wasalways 
active, always laborious. Headdressed himself 
to the useful labors of the body of which he was 
amember. He sought notto render himself con- 
spicuous by frequently appearing in debate, nor 
by delivering studied orations; but he addressed 
himself to the useful labors of the committee-room 
and the current business of the House of which 
he was a member. 

From my intercourse with members of the 
House of which he was a member, I feel that I 
hazard little in saying that he has left behind him 
the respect even of his political opponents; that 
all who knew him well, marked in his death the 
loss of a faithful public servant. Earnest, he 
pursued his duties with undiminished exertion, 
though his health was impaired and life was 
steadily waning away; and thus he continued to 
devote himself to the constant labors of his posi- 
tion, until, at the close of the session, he left the 
eat of Government in enfeebled hi alth, returned 
to his home, and there, in the midst of his fam- 
ily, he died, as a ship that has ridden out many 
a storm, and at last goes down in the calm ofa 
summer sea. ‘Thus he passed away from earth 
to eternity, and left a reputation which all who 
value integrity, patriotism, and usefulness, will 
not fail to hold up to the rising generation as an 
object for their emulation, 

His taste led him very early to pay attention to 
military affairs, and connected him with the mi- 
lita of the State of Mississippi. He was the 
captain of a company which has maintained its 
organization down to the present day, ad its 
name still continues in the town of his former 
residence. He was a general of the militia, and 
took such special interest in all that advanced it 
that he is considered, and I think justly, as the 
father of the present militia system of our State. 
When the war with Mexico began, the same ten- 
dency to military affairs which he had exhibited 
on another sphere led him to offer his services to 
the Government. He was appointed a general 
of volunteers, and joined the army of General 
‘Taylor, who, with that discriminating judgment 
which exhibited itself upon so many occasions, 
selected him from among those who were at head- 
quarters at Camargo, as one who should accom- 
pany the advance column to Monterey. In the 

eand storming of that place he was conspicu- 
ous; and exhibited, as on after occasions, the 
martial spirit and aptitude for military affairs of 
which his previous career gave promise. 

Not the least interesting characteristic of the 
\merican people is the capacity which has been, 
in SO many Instances, manifested to pass from 
one pursuit to another, so that a single individ- 
unl treads all the paths of human disunction, 
The deceased was lawyer, planter, statesman, 
soldier, and prominently successful in each. 

After the seige and capitulation of Monterey, 
and when, by the decision of our General Govern- 
ment, the plan ofcampaign was changed, so that, 
instead of advancing directly from that point into 
Mexico, the port of Vera Cruy was adopted as 
the base of operations, and the main force sent 
thither, General Quitman was transferred from 
the command of General Taylor, and passed to 
that of General Scott. Thus he served in the 
campaign of the valley of Mexico, gathering dis- 
Unction as wide as his employment was various. 
In one expedition he commanded the whole of 
the land forces. He at last arrived at the city of 
Mexico, and there established the high military 
reputation which will descend as a rich inherit- 
ance to his family. It was his good fortune to 
be distinguished in various battles before the city. 
] was his special fortune to lead the column 
which first entered the capital, and receive the 
surrender of the citadel of the place. 

Peace, with its blessings, being restored to our 


Death of Hon. Thomas L. Harris—Mr. Davis. 


country, he, not being a soldier by profession, 
returned to his former pursuits, and thus remained 
until he became a member of Congress, and served 
with us at the other end of the Capitol. 

In youth and in age he bore a love of repre- 
sentative liberty, which developed itself in vari- 
ousforms. It was this which led him, when the 
‘Texans were struggling to achieve their independ- 
ence, to go with acompany and unite his fortunes 
with theirs in the darkest hour of their revolu- 
tionary trials. His career there was not eventful, 
circumstances having thrown him out of coépera- 
tion with that army which fought the main battle 
and achieved the independence of Texas. Itis an 
instance, however, of his readiness to sacrifice his 
own ease and interest for a cause which he be- 
lieved to demand his exertions; and thus, I think, 
his services have been gratefully remembered by 
the people of Texas. 

In after years, when we believed, and had rea- 
son to believe, that a people oppressed by despot- 
ism were struggling to be free in Cuba, he con- 
nected himself with movements which were de- 
signed to aid them in their effort. He has himself 
explained, far better than I could, his views in 
relation to such conduct, by the able speech which 
he made in the House of Representatives on the 


neutrality laws. To those who may not agree | 


with him in his conclusions, to those who may 
dissent from him in the opinions which he enter- 
tained, and upon which, to some extent, he acted, 
[have only tosay thattous,atleast, itisa sufficient 
apology that whatever error existed arose from 
an excess of that love for representative liberty 
which the American education strongly incul- 
We have been reared from our infancy to 
turn to the names of De Kalb and Kosciusko, 
and Pulaski and La Fayette, with grateful ven- 
eration—men who left their country to join our 
fathers when they bore the name of rebels, and 
whose swords were weighed in the balance when 
their fate and our inheritance was decided. Ihave 
said it was not my purpose to speak in the lan- 
guage of eulogium, or attempt to give a history 
of the deceased; and with this brief allusion to 
that which may be in some minds the subject of 


cates, 


criticism, I leave the subject. 


In polities he belonged to what is knownas the 
State-rights strict-construction school. He fol- 
lowed itin the various phases and names which it 
has borne. Mr. Calhoun was the light and guide 
of his youth; and when he occupied a seat in the 
House of Representatives he endeavored—I leave 
others to say if he did not successfully endeavor 
—to follow in the path of that great political lu- 
minary. I will not, upon an occasion like this, 
attempt to defend—of course it is not expected 
that I should attempt to justify—the creed which 
he entertained, and which is also my own; IL al- 
lude to it because it is part of the pablic history 
of the deceased, as a logical deduction from the 
character ascribed to him. Suffice it to say, that 
he was of those who believed that all power ema- 


nated from, end permanently resided in, the peo- 


ple; who held that government existed alone by 
the consentorthose over whom it was established; 
that compacts for the delegation of functions must 
be rigidly construed to entitle them to popular 
respect; and that, within this limit,a people who 
enter into an obligation are bound to adhere to it 
to the last jot and tittle. Out of these elements 
was wrought the political creed which he always 
avowed, and which I have ascribed to him. 
Duty to his country marked his career, both 
military and civil. Duty! ‘The word which, in 
the American as in the English character, always 
occupies the first position in the history of those 
who have most honored their country. We are 
nota people captivated by splendor; whom the 
mantle of glory dazzles so as to blind us to the 
obligations imposed upon States and individuals, 
and even covers failure of duty. Ours, [ trusi, is 
long to remain a Government of justice and a 
people among whom success cannot redeem crime; 
from whom even a general who would violate the 
Constitution under which he held his commission 
could not receive an ovation, thouch he brought 
with him, from a triumphant campaign, the repre- 
sentatives of twenty conquered provinces. Duty! 
the great watchword of an American statesman, 
the regard for which is the first prerequisite of 





those who hold official trusts under our form of 
government, whether their functions be legisla 
tive, judicial, or executive. In this devotion i. 
duty, as I have before suggested, he passed the 
last days of his life, and fell a victim to it: gad), 
impressing us with the fact that— 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
Faithful to his country, endeared to his friends 
respected by his neighbors, language fails me t, 
express the tender and exemplary relation which 
he bore to his family. He closed a long life of 
public usefulness, having impressed upon those 
who knew him best the conviction that every day 
made him but more and more necessary, not to 
his family only, but to his country also. His 
mission was closed, and life’s fitful fever was 
ended, on the 17th of July, 1858. He died Jeay. 
ing behind him that good name without which 
** clory is but a tavern song.”’ 


Sadly 


DEATH OF HON. THOMAS L. HARRIS, 


REMARKS OF HON. JEFF. DAVIS. 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue Senate, January 17, 1859. 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 


A message was received from the House of Representa 
tives announcing the death of Hon. Tuomas L. Harnris,a 
member of the House of Representatives from the State of 
Ilinois. 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. Presiwent: It is the custom of our body, 
upon the announcement of the death of one of our 
brethren, either of this Chamber or the other, that 
the fact should be noticed, not merely by those 
who belong to the same geographical section, or 
who hold very near political or personal relations 
to the deceased, but that it should also be re- 
sponded to by those who occupied other rela- 
tions. Itis a usage worthy to be preserved. It 
speaks to the heart and to the m nd of that which 
makes us really one people—fraternity. It speaks 
also to history of that which, I trust, is long to 
remain, such good understanding among members 
of Congress as secures the coéperation of men 
from every portion of our wide-expanded coun- 
try, for the one great object, the common good of 
the whole. It belongs, also, to the civilization of 
the age, that while we raise the little heap over 
the remains of the departed, we should smooth 
every trace of controversy which has existed in 
life, and leave the grave to bear only the flowers 
of affection and the cypress of sorrow. 

But mine, sir, is not the performance of merely 
a formal task. I come bringing the heart’s offer- 
ing. Such is my contribution to the pile which 
affection and justice are rearing to the memory of 
the deceased. 

Each revolving year but impresses me more 
and more with the sense of obligation for benefits 
received, and the inadequacy of the return I have 
been able to make to my fellow-men for the kind- 
ness which they have bestowed. To the de- 
ceased | am indebted for services which friend- 
ship only gives—a friendship which I had no 
right to claim or even to expect from him; ser- 
vices rendered on more than one occasion, and 
rendered, too, when it was least likely ] should 
ever know it. It is with me a matter of deep re- 
gret that I never sufficiently manifested to him 
the gratitude which I felt and feel. Language 
would fail me if I were to attempt to express all 


| that I believe to be a just tribute to his memory. 


My heart feels what my tongue cannot express. 
If it be permitted to friends in the land of the de- 
parted to note the acts of those they have left be- 
hind, I trust the cordial tribute which I offer to 
his memory will not be unwelcome to his spirit. 
Truly has our path of late been strewn with 
monitors of the vanity of life’s toils and troubles. 
One after another, in quick succession, we have 
been called upon to mourn the loss of those who 
have been connected with us in the labors of le- 
gislation; and as we look back on the vacated 
seats of even the most distinguished, are we not 
solemnly warned how ephemeral are all our ef- 
forts, how vain are the eares which engross the 
, 





* For the original report, see Cong. Globe, page 407. 
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FS ‘ ; | 
1, and the midnight toil with which we weave 


t web which the next breeze may bear away 
yer? Empty must seem the struggle to blow 
little bubbles which the next wave of the tide 

f time will bear to oblivion. The Senator from 
[Ilinois has well described how his exposure in 

camp and his toil in the council hastened his 
ieath. In this earnest and excited labor he is 
yt another instance of the many which surround 
ys, how far ambition, even leading to misplaced 
exertions, robs youth of its spring time, and has- 
tens us on prematurely to the languid step, the 
hollow cheek, the dimmed eye, which wintry age 
alone should bring. Around us, Senators, are 
strewn the wrecks which such anencounter with 
the storms of life has daily made. Around us 
they stand as monitors to the living; and though 
silently yet forcibly dothey appeal for that tribute 
whichis due to the dead who died by the public 
service, and claim the offering which patriotism 
brings when it approaches the altar where man 
has sacrificed himself to his country. 

The deceased, both in peace and war, showed 
that he realized that obligation of the citizen of a 
Republic which denies that he shall consider 
himself as living for his family only. True to his 
friends in private life; true to his country in offi- 
cial position; true to himself; may we not venture 
to hope that he has gone to his God to receive the 
reward which justice gives to truth and manly 
virtue? Studious and conscientious, he was re- 
markable for the accuracy of his knowledge, and 
this gave him especial value in council. Long 
will he be remembered by those who went to him 
as a sort of walking lexicon of current events, 
and often must he be missed by them when they 
require his aid in consultation. Others may look 
upon his career as fulfilling the measure of his 
mission; but his personal friends must still de- 
plore his early loss; their sorrow can find no heal- 
ing balm. The winter of life has no returning 
spring; the flowers wither and fade, never to 
bloom again. ‘The mufiled drum has beaten the 
last march of the soldier; the lamp of the states- 
man is extinguished forever. It but remains, 
then, for the tear of affection to water his grave; 
for the prayer of patriotism to follow the spirit 
of the departed, and give that which patriotism 
claims for the man who lived for his country and 
died as became its citizen. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. JEFF. DAVIS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THE SENATE, January 20, 1859. 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF.* ] 


Mr. DAVIS. Inowask the Senate to consider 
the proposition which was some time since sub- 
mitted by me. It is to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill, and insert a substitute. 

The substitute is as follows: 

That the President of the United States be, and is here- 
by, authorized and directed to advertise for proposals to 
establish railway communication across the territory of the 
United States, and thus to connect the States of the Adan 
tic and the Pacific, and to contract for the transportation, 
upon said railroad, of the United States mails, troops, sea 
men, munitions of war, supplies for the Army, and Navy, 
and all other Government service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the party con 
tracting to established said railway communication shall be 
required to construct the railroad in a substantial and work 
manlike manner, equal in all respects to railroads of the 
first class, with all the necessary drains, culverts, bridges, 
viaducts, crossings, turnouts, stations, and watering places, 
and all other appurtenances, including the equipment and 
rolling stock. And the said railroad, with all its appurte- 
nances and equipment, shall be finished and put into com 
plete operation within the period of ten years from the ex- 
ecution of the contract. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, to aid in the con- 


struction of said road, there shall be, and is hereby, appro- || 


priated and set apart the alternate sections of public land, 


for the space of six miles on each side of said road, to be | 


held and conveyed as herein provided. ‘Thealternate sec- 
tions hereby appropriated shall be those designated in the 
public surveys by odd numbers; and the contracting party 
receiving lands under tbe provisions of this act shall be 
required to sell, and unconditionally convey, one half of the 


same within five years from and after the issuing of the || 


patents for the same, and the remaining half within ten | 
years from the issuing of the patents ; and all said lands not | 


80 alienated shall revert to and become the property of the 
United States. 





* Por the original report, see Cong. Globe, page 477. 
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Src. 4. nd he it further enacted, That the party with 
whom the contract atoresaid may be made shall proceed 
Without delay to locate the general route of said road, and 
furnish a detailed survey and map thereof to the President, 


who shall cause they Dlic lands, tothe extent of forty miles 
on each side of the said road, to be surveyed, and the Indian 
title thereto to be extinguished as soon as practicable ; and 
the provisions of the act of September, 1841, granting pre 

émption rights, and the acts amendatory thereof, shall be, 
and the same are hereby, extended to the lands thus sur 

veyed, excepting those herein set apart and appropriated for 
the use of the said road. 

Sec. 5. 4nd be it further enacted, That, in making said 
contract, it shall be stipulated that the said road be divided 
into sections of twenty-five miles each, and that none of 
said lands are to be conveyed to the contracting party until 
one secuion is completed and put into successful operation, 
when the President shall convey by patent to the contract- 
ing party three fourths of the land pertaining to the section 
so completed, retaining the other fourth as security tor the 
completion of the next section of twenty-five miles ; and 
when the next is completed, the President shall, in lke 
manner, convey tothe contracting party three fourths of the 
land pertaining to that section, together with the reserved 
one fourth on the previous section; and soon with each 
succeeding section, conveying three fourths and retaining 
one fourth as security tor the completion of the next, until 
the last section of the road ts finished and put into opera 
tion, When the President shall convey to the contracting 
party the residue of the ands hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That the land of the 
United States, for two hundred feet in width, along the en 
tire line of said road, is hereby set apart and dedicated for 
railroad and such other purposes, not incompatible with 
this grant, as Congress may authorize and direct: and the 
party contracting tor said road may take any earth, stone, 
timber, or other necessary materials, for construction and 
keeping in repair of the road, within the said two hundred 
feet, subject to such regulations as Congress may provide 

Sec. 7. .4nd he it further enacted, That the contracting 
party for, or owners of, said road may atauy time construct 
one or more additional tracks, within the two hundred feet 
set apart for the right of way; and it shall be the duty of 
said contracting party, or owners of said road, to permitany 
other railroad, which shall be authorized to be built by the 
Legislature of any Territory or State, in which the same 
may be situated, to form connections with it on fair and 
equal terms. 

Sec. 8. And he it further enacted, That the President be, 
and is hereby, authorized to enter into contracts for the 
transportation, under the direction of the proper Depart 
nents, on the said road, when completed, and for any avail 
able part thereof, while said road is in course of construc 
tion, for the period of twenty years, of the United States 
mails, and all military and naval supplies, troops, seamen, 
passengers, and freights of all Kinds, for Government pur 
poses, with the limitation thatthe price to be paid shall not 
exceed that which the Government would necessarily pay 
by any existing means of transportation, nor in the time of 
war be higher than the rates stipulated for in time of peace. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, 'Thatin any case where 
the passengers and freight shall be greater than the trans 
porting capacity of the road, the Government shall have 
priority of right for all purposes of transportation. 

Sec. 10. wind be it further enacted, That, tor and in con- 
sideration of the advantages thus to be secured to the Uni 
ted States in the use of said road, and further to aid in the 
construction of said road, $10,000,000 are hereby appropri 
ated, to be advanced upon the following conditions and 
provisions, to wit: As a guarantee of the faithful perform- 
ance of the eontract hereinbefore described, the contracting 
party shall deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury the 
sum of $500,000, in bonds or certificates of stock of the Uni- 
ted States, which may be subsequently withdrawn, in sums 
of $10,000, as the work progresses, on production of vouch 
ers showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that an amount equal thereto has been expended 
in the construction of said road. When one twentieth part 
of the line of said road, located as heretotore described, is 
completed and put in successful operation, the President 
shall cause to be advanced to the contracting party one 
twentieth part, less ten per centum, of the whole sum of 
money herein appropriated. And, in like manner, when 
each succeeding section of equal extent is completed and 
putin successful operation, an equal amount shall be ad 
vanced to the contracting party, until the whole road is 
completed, when the ten per centum reserved shall be ad 
vanced to the contracting party, as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That until the sum 
of money thus advanced to uid in the construction of the 
road shall have been repaid to the United States, no divi 
dends shall be declared to the stockholders of said road, nor 
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other suin be retained by the contracting party than that | 


which may be necessary for the maintenance and success 
ful operation of the road. 


Sec. 12. nd be it further enacted, That until the said | 


contracting party or owners shall have fully reimbursed the 


United States tor the advance of money herein authorized | 


to be made, they shall keep books in which shall be entered 


receipts, setting forth specifically the objects of said expend 
itures, and the sources whence said receipts are derived, 
together with a particular account of all accidents that may 
occur affecting property or persons, or causing delays upon 
the road; which books shall be open at all times to the in 
spection of the President of the United States, or any per 


members of each House of Congress; and the contracting 
party or owners shall make a report thereof annually to the 
President of the United States, on the Istday of October in 
each year, accompanied by a minute and detailed exhibit 


| of expenditures and profits of said road for the year preced 


ing, to be attested by the oaths of their secretary and treas 
urer; which report shall be transmitted to Congress at the 
commencement of each session. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That should said con 


| regular statements of all disbursements, expenditures, and | 


| son authorized by him to examine the same, and to the 
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tracting party neglect, refuse, or in any way fail, to prose 
cute the work undertaken by them in a manner to secure 


the completion thereot in comphance with the contract, 
then all rights of said contracting party to the said road, 
right of way, lands, or other property pertaining thereto, 
including such amount Of the sums of monev advanced, if 
any, that may remain unexpended, shall be and become 

forfeited, and the United States may enter upon and retain 
the same. In the event of such forteiture, to be determined 
by the President of the United States, he shall proceed to 
relet that portion of the road remaining uncompleted under 
such forfeited contract, and provide tor the disposition of 
the work in such a manner as will secure the earliest com 

pletion of the road in conformity with the provisions of this 
act: Provided, ‘That he shall not stipulate, on the part of 
the United States, for any higher or other terms than are 
authorized and provided for in this act. 

Sec. 14. and be it further enacted, That the proposals for 
establishing the railroad communication, and performing 
the service hereinbefore described, shall be opened by the 
President of the United States after due notice, in the pres 
ence of the Cabinet and such persons as may choose to 
attend; and he is hereby authorized and directed to enter 
into contracts for establishing the railroad communication, 
and for the transportation provided for in this act with the 
party whose proposal shall be by him deemed most advan- 
tageous to the United States, for the full and complete pez 
formance of said contracts, in compliance with the provis 
ions of this act. All questions of damages and forfeitures 
by reason of any breach of said contracts shall be determined 
by the express terms and conditions of the same: Provided, 
‘That this act shall be taken and considered as part of any 
contract that may be made in accordance with its provisions, 
in like manner as if the same was set forth in said contract. 


Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi be good enough to state the 
ceneral effect of his amendment? 

Mr. DAVIS. The general effect of the amend- 
ment will be to apprepriate $10,000,000 and ten 
sections per mile of land, to construct a railroad 
across the territory lying between the States of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, leaving parties who 
propose to construct the road to name whatever 
location they please, and submit their proposals 
to the President. The other conditions, as to 
transportation, are like those of the bill. In rela- 
tion to the receipts of the road, however, there is 
this difference: that, instead of requiring the pro- 
ceeds of the road to be paid into the Treasury to 
remunerate the Government for its advances, this 
requires only the net proceeds to be paid in, so 
as to prevent the hazard of the failure of the com- 
pany for the want of income to meet current ex- 
penses; and, to secure the Government from hav- 
ing the road forfeited and thrown upon its hands. 
The $10,000,000 in this case, the sum proposed 
in the bill as amended, is to be refunded to the 
Government by the net proceeds to be paid into 
the Treasury, and in the form of advantages se- 
cured for the transportation of the Government. 

There are two other differences between the 
two propositions; the substitute enters not the 
limits of aState. It does notassume to give author- 
ity to any company, or to create any company, 
for the construction of a road within the limits 
ofaState. It has no termini indicated; leaving 
it to free inquiry as to wherea road, with agiven 
sum of money, can be built, that given sum hav- 
ing been determined by the belief | entertain that 
it would build a road at one point across the ter- 
ritory. I leave others to determine whether it 
would build it elsewhere. 

3eing satisfied that there is one line on which a 
road could be built with this grant, I say it is not 
proper to give one dollar more. We are here as 
agents; agents of the people to whom this money 
belongs. Is there a Senator who would add to 
the amount for which he could have a work per- 
formed, in order that he might induce some one 
to perform it elsewhere than the particular place 
which was found to be the most practicable and 
economical? It is to be remembered that we have 
no right to be liberal; we have no right to appro- 
priate money for the benefit either of individuals 
or of sections. We are restricted to the appro- 
priation of money to answer the ends of the Gev- 
ernment; and if agiven sum will attain the service 


| which the Government requires, we are in hon- 
| esty bound not to appropriate more. 


Now let us see how tle $10,000,000, the sum 
limited, is to be advanced. Only upon the exe- 
cution of a certain part of the work; then it is to 
be advanced pro rata, retaining ten per cent. as 
security for the further prosecution of the work; 
and this on the line to which I have particularly 


| directed my examination, has the additional as- 


surance that every mile which is built increases 


|| the necessity for building the remainder; it is 


made the interest of the contractor to go on, not 
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merely by the reserved fund but by the character 
of the country through which he is topass. He 
begins at the western end to connect as soon as 
he can with the Rio Grande, and he begins at the 
eastern end as soon as he can to get to the navi- 
gable waters of the Pacific ocean. 

The first question, it strikes me, which meets 
us in the consideration of this subject, is the ne- 
cessity for a railroad across the continent. If there 
be no necessity for the railroad for Government 
purposes; if it be merely to facilitate migration 
across the continent, to encourage settlement 
along the line of the road, without contributing 
to the ends for which the Government was insti- 
tuted, without enabling it to perform the duty 
which was imposed upon it; without, l say, being 
necessary to the execution of its duty, then I hold 
there is no constitutional power to build it. ‘There- 
fore, in the front ground with me, stands the ques- 
tion, is the road necessary? I hold it to be essen- 
tial in ume of peace; essential for that intercourse 
which alone can hold the different parts of our 
wide-expanded Republic together. Separated as 
we are by an intermediate desert, fronting as we 
do upon different oceans, looking out to the teem- 
ing population of Asia on one side, and the active 
people of Europe upon the other, it must ensue, 
whenever our Pacific possessions are peopled, 
that they will have different interests; they will 
have an opposite commerce; and if they are re- 
quired to come through a foreign country, to look 
over impassable mountains, to learn here by what 
laws they shal! be governed; if our commerce is 
to continue as separate, as opposite, as it will be 
unless these two parts are more nearly linked to- 
gether, the finger of destiny points inevitably to 
a separation of these two parts of the United 
States. 

In the history of man, and history is said to be 
philosophy teaching by example, we find no in- 
stance Where a country has maintained the integ- 
rity of its territory if that territory is riven by a 
chain of mountains. We find the warlike and 
semi-barbarous hordes of Asia running over the 
south of Europe; at one time a single military 
hero covering all the vast plains which lay be- 
neath him; but soon we find those conquering le- 
gions separating from the people from whom they 
emanated, and ina shorttime the States they had 
conquered again assuming the geographical limits 
they had before the invasion, And so, ata more 
modern period, Napoleon led victorious armies 
over the Alps and over the Pyrennees; but those 
barriers which the hand of nature had placed 
again demanded the separation of the country 
into its original parts; and soon after the conquest 
we find France again reduced to the plains lying 
between those mountain ridges, and there to-day 
she stands as before her imperial conquests. 

Thus inevitably do we reach the conclusion 
that mountains divide a people. But we are not 
divided merely by a mountain ridge, along each 
base of which, and up the slopes of which, a 
teeming population may hereafter live; we are 
separated by a system of mountains with desert 
plains, Where, save here and there some irrigable 
spot, agricultural man can never reside. ‘Then 
the question presents itself, shall we share the 
tate which history, by the example of all nations 
which have preceded us, indicates as our future, 
or so change the conditions of the problem as to 
obtain the opposite result?) Shall we allow our 
territory to be divided? Shall the United States 
commence her downward step by losing the rich 
possessions she now holds on the Pacific, as the 
inevitable consequence of that separation which 
mountains and desertsdemand? Or shall we use 
the power which science and art, and the progress 
of civilizauon have conferred upon man, overcome 
the physical obstacle, bind these two parts togeth- 
er, and hold this country one and indivisible? 
‘These are questions which, I think, it belongs to 
the statesman to consider. 

For such reasons it is held that the road is es- 
sential in time of peace. I believe it to be abso- 
lutely necessary in time of war, and hence within 
the constitutional power of the General Govern- 
ment. Upon this point ithas been my misfortune 
to separate from those with whom I generally act, 
and who represent the same geographical section 
with myself. 1 believe, however, that I stand 
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advocate the true and permanent interests of the 
country, and impeiled by the high duty devolved 
upon me, though assailed by my friends on the 
one side, and by my old political opponents on 
the other, I trust ! shall stand unmoved. What, 
sir, are the arguments so constantly directed 
against the military necessity of this road? Itis 
said that the period is rapidly arriving when the 
population on the shores of the Pacific can defend 
itself; that the ocean and the Isthmus routes now 
afford the means of transporting by sea what we 
propose to transport by land. Unless the people 
shall develop an agricultural capacity not yet be- 
lheved to exist there, unless they shall be drawn 
into a different pursuit, and, instead of being trib- 
utary to the wealth of the Atlantic slope and the 
Mississippi valley by consuming the products of 
agriculture, shall become an agricultural people 
themselves, the day can never arrive when they 
will maintain, from their own agricultural resour- 
ces, the population which will be necessary to de- 
fend that coast. ‘Take the most remote period to 
which the eye of prophecy may look, and still we 
find staring us in the face the necessity that they 
must draw their supplies from the valley of the 
Mississippi. 
Sut how are these supplies to be transported ? 

In time of peace, 1 grant, the Isthmus and ocean 
routes are open to us; but is there a Senator here 
whose intelligence will permit him to say that, if 
we were engaged in a war with a maritime Power, 
those reutes would remain so unless we construct- 
ed a navy to sweep the seas? Is it not known 
to every one that the smallest character of war 
vessel lying sheltered in some port, would bide 
her time, cut off our transports, and it would only 
be in fleets covered by armed vessels of the Uni- 
ted States, sufficient to protect them, that there 
would be the least safety in sailing down the coast. 
I grant that it is in the power of the American 
people to construct a navy to command the ocean 
down to the cape, and up the ocean beyond the 
possessions of the United States; but this would 
cost millions, where thousands would suffice with 
a more economical mode of transportation. Are 
we ready, through the long years of peace, to 
maintain a navy of such a size as this? Are we 
ready to invest the whole Treasury of the Gov- 
ernment in vessels as perishable as those which 
in a nautical view itis proper to construct? Or 
shall we employ but a small part of that money in 
achieving for ourselves the whole end which this 
vast navy would attain? Sir, under any condi- 
tion which we can anticipate, those routes could 
not be kept open in time of war. At the com- 
mencement of a war, we should be without lines 
of communication; our Pacific coast, with its 
sparse population, with its inferior agricultural 
resources, would be thrown upon its own capa- 
cities for defense, and be jost to the United States. 
When Rome commenced losing her territory, de- 
cline was set upon her brow, and she rapidly 
sank into that decadence from which she never 
rose again. Whenever the United States begin to 
lose their territory, whenever an invading army 
can seize upon any portion of our domain and 
hold it, the prestige, the pride, the power, and 
the progress of the United States are at an end. 
Thencetorward the hand of decay will be laid 
upon us, and we shall sink, the unworthy defend- 
ers of the glorious institutions we have inherited. 

But we are told that itis quite easy to store, on 
the coast of the Pacific, all the supplies which 
will be required for twenty-five years to come. Is 
it so?) Have Senators studied the difficulty of | 
preserving powder for twenty-five years? Do 
they know the impossibility of telling of what | 
material gunpowder is made, unless it is inspect- 
ed before manufacture and followed through the 
mill? Have they marked the amount annually | 
condemned and thrown away because of the impu- | 


rities contained in the salts from which itis man- || 


ufactured? Have they kept an account of the | 
deterioration of provisions? Have they forgot- | 
ten the vast improvements made within twenty- | 
five years, not only in ammunition, but in the | 
weapons themselves. What, I would ask the Sen- | 
ate, would be our condition to-day, if pork and 

flour, reduced to the condition it would be after | 
twenty-five years’ storage on the damp coast of 


the Pacific; if powder, in the condition it would 


upon the unchanging rock of truth. | believe I ‘| be in if it were kept twenty-five years, and origin- 
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Senate. 

- made of imperfect material; if arms of the 
old standard of twenty-five years back, were ou, 
whole reliance for the defense of our possessions 
on the Pacific? This is the condition in which 
the country will be placed, unless it be claimed 
that we have reached that exalted wisdom which 
secures us from all errors of the present to be de. 
veloped by the future. 

Again upon those routes proposed to be tray. 
ersed by sea and by short land connection, we 
pass into tropical climates. So far as I am ip. 
formed, we have thus far found but one kind of 
flour which can thus be transported and delivered 
in good order, It is not so bad with other sup. 
plies; but something of the same kind appertains 
toall the supplies required for the Army and Navy 
on the Pacific coast. It is needless, therefore, to 
speak of the accumulation of vast stores, which 
are to serve us in future contingencies; butif that 
could be done, it would be easy to prove that the 
cost of accumulating and maintaining these stores 
would exceed the cost of constructing the railroad 
proposed. 

We have been told in this debate that having 
stored our supplies in time of peace—supplies 
which will not deteriorate for a quarter of a cen- 
tury—it will be easy when war breaks out to 
march the men across the continent. If Senators 
have acquired some knowledge by which the mu- 
nitions of war and supplies for men are to be pre- 
served indefinitely; if they have fixed the standard 
of arms so that no future change will be required, 
then, perhaps, they have also acquired the power 


| tosmooth down mountains, and fill up the cafions 


which nature has made, and to march men across 
places where, when the last explorers were there, 
a route feasible for such use could not be found. 
It may not be generally known to the Senate, and 
I call their attention to the fact, that there are, to- 
day, across this continent, within the limits of the 
United States, but two roads practicable for wag- 
ons. I have had occasion, in another position, 
to call the attention of Congress to the fact, that 
the want of permanent supplies upon those routes 
renders it impracticable to pass large trains in 
rapid succession; that the grass at the watering 
places, the only means of sustaining the draught 
animals, being soon exhausted, the communica- 
tions overland must cease. ‘These men are not 
to be marched across the continent, I suppose, 
without provisions. They are not to take a march 
of over a hundred days on what they can put in 
their knapsacks, I take it for granted, therefore, 
that Senators have discovered some manner of 
furnishing forage to these trains, when the natu- 
ral supply has failed. 

It is asked, why build a road from the Missis- 
sippi valley to California by Government aid, and 
leave all other railroads to be constructed by pri- 
vate capital ? On more occasions than one, | have 
stated that the necessity of the case arose from 
the intermediate desert which obstructed the con- 
struction of roads, and caused the want of that 
continuous population which makes migration 
easy. l have said from the beginning, so far as 
I have been connected with this question, and 
others have said it much more forcibly, that the 
hand of nature had impressed upon it difficulties 
which could only be overcome by Government 
aid. I have looked upon it as really evading the 
question, as shrinking from the responsibility 
imposed upon us, when gentlemen have said 
‘* why not build this road as railroads are built 
elsewhere ?’’ presuming that their intelligence 
made them perfectly aware that the means which 
had rendered it feasible to build them elsewhere 
did not here exist. 


But, sir, there are other relations. War is not 


_conducted merely by assembling men, and fur- 


| 
i 
| 


| 
| 


nishing munitions and provisions. That which is 
termed the sinews of war—the abilitity of the 
country to raise the means of supply—lies behind 
all the military power of a Government. Now, 
I submit to any one, whether, if the shipments of 
gold from California and the Pacific coast were 
arrested for sixty days, there would bea banking 
institution in the United States which would not 
be necessarily closed ? whether credit and com- 
merce would not be paralyzed? whether the ca- 
pacity of the Government to raise the means by 
which it could maintain its Army would not fall 
with the prostration of private prosperity? If 
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ntinued communication, by which we constant- 
y derive the precious metals from that region of 

cir great deposit, is essential even in time of 

ot ace to maintain, for sixty days, the prosperous 
.ondition of our country, how are we to bear, 
without most injurious results, the heavy burdens 
entailed by the prosecution of protracted and form- 
idable war? 
To all these arguments it may be answered, 
that, granting them to be true in some degree, 
still, the vast expenditure entailed is a reason 
why we should not attempt this work; and in 
order to heighten the argument, gentlemen an- 
pounce that it is to cost two or three hundred 
million dollars. The original bill, 1 think, pro- 
noses $35,000,000. The substitute which I offer 
proposes $10,000,000. Then the gentlemen must 
derive those two or three hundred millions of ex- 
nenditure from the same source on which they 
have so largely drawn for their topography—their 
imagination—and the opinions must follow in the 
train of their own desire. ‘Ten million dollars is 
the sum proposed in the substitute; $35,000,000 
in the bill. If gentlemen insist upon building 
three roads instead of one, and thus increasing 
the cost to an untold extent, let it be distinctly 
understood that the vast expenditure results from 
choice and not from necessity. For myself, 
mingling always with the idea I have of the ne- 
cessity of the work, the idea of limiting what is 
to be done under that necessity, to just so much 
as will perform that work, I have offered this 
substitute, believing it will execute all which is 
demanded by the necessities of the Government. 
] believe it will give us railroad connections to the 
Gulf of California, and in time to the Bay of San 
Francisco. I will speak of that, however, here- 
after. So much for the argument of vast expend- 
itures, 

Before proceeding to the general discussion, | 
ask Senators to measure, by facts of recent occur- 
rence, the comparative advantage and cost of the 
work on the basis which I propose. In time of 
national peace to put down a rebellion that ex- 
tended merely to the attacks of foraging parties 
upon our trains, it has cost us nearly as much to 
transport the food of the little army sent over to 
reduce the Mormons to order, as I propose to 
contribute to the building of this road. If this 
road had been built, it would not have been ne- 
cessary to have made that expedition across the 
country, if indeed it could have been possible that 
the Mormons would have taken the attitude of 
rebellion at all. South of where the Mormons, 
reside, and near to the line of this road, there are 
Indians, who, for their warlike character, and their 
numbers, are probably more than equal to all the 
Mormon population; and it is perhaps not unrea- 
sonable to anticipate another campaign, where 
the roads would be more difficult to pass, another 
campaign where the cost of transportation would 
exceed that of quelling the Mormon rebellion. In 
the time of war, it is provided in this substitute, 
that the cost of transportation on this road shall 
not exceed that which is paid on existing routes 
in time of peace. Thus we get the advantage of 
a uniform standard, paying no more in war than 
we now pay in peace upon any of the existing 
lines of transportation. 

But above this, or these, or all else whatsoever, 
the great point to be considered is, have we the 
constitutional power ? If we have not the consti- 
tutional power, then I have argued fora necessity 
military and political, argued for advantages in 
} ascee and in war, wholly to no purpose. Ifthe 

onstitution does not confer the power, there is 
an end of the question. It is proper, therefore, 
to treat of that point before entering into any dis- 
cussion as to routes. 


The substitute which I propose is confined to | 


the Territories. It has been argued here that 
there is no difference between a State and a Ter- 
ritory. I hold to the other doctrine. 
a State is sovereign within its limits; that the 
power of the General Government to enter with 


an artificial person—a railroad corporation for in- | 


stance—the limits of a State, does not exist as a 


constitutional right, and cannot be derived from | 


the consent of the State. We heard yesterday 
that States and Territories stood upon the same 
platform in this regard, if the States would but 
Consent to allow roads to be run within their lim- 


| ernment to special purposes. 


I hold that | 
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its. Isthisso? This is but a new phase of that 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty with which, from 
the time I first took my seat in the Senate, | have 
been battling, and which I intend to oppose to the 
end. Is it true that the Federal Government can 
walk within the limits of a sovereign State and 
there take land, and exercise jurisdiction as within 
a Territory? Is it true that the restrictions of the 
Constitution, limiting the General Governmentto 
the control of sites purchased with the consent of 
the States for the construction of forts, arsenals, 
and dock-yards, mean that, by the consent of a 
State, they may exercise a like power for any and 
every purpose within its limits? If so, why enu- 
merate the objects? Why narrow them down to 
special things, and those things such as were 
known to be usually most necessary? Can the 
United States purchase a tract of country across 
a State, there to build and administer a railroad ? 
I hold that they have no such power under the 
Constitution, and the consent of the State can 
give them none. Can the Government of the 
United States create a corporation, and send the 
artificial person to exist within the limits of a 
State? I, and those from whom | have drawn 
my political opinions, have long held the reverse. 
That question came up distinctly upon the old 
United States Bank; it has been decided by the 
people; it is needless for me to reargue it. 

The grants of the Constitution restrict the Gov- 
To hold control 
over land within the limits of the States, even for 
those specific and most needful purposes enumer- 
ated in the Constitution, it is required first to get 
the consent of the States. I say, then, the con- 
sent of a State can give no power to the Federal 
Government which it could exercise for railroad 
purposes within the limits of a State. It might 
be very convenient as a means of military de- 


| fense; it might be necessary as a means of mili- 
| tary defense; and still I say this Government has 


no power, even when you prove the necessity to 
exist, to invade the limits of a sovereign State, 


there to set up its artificial creature, and exercise | 
|a jurisdiction which the Constitution does not 


rive, 
5 ti 2s 
Within the Territories, I hold our relations to 


| be different. The United States have derived ter- 


ritory either by cession from one of the United 
States, or by acquisition from a foreign Govern- 
ment; and they have, as a consequence of the 
grants of the Constitution, the authority to do in 


| that territory whatever is within the power of the 


Federal Government. They cannot do all which 
a State could have done over the territory before 


| the State ceded it, because the State was inhe- 
| rently sovereign; the Federal Government has 


only those powers which have been delegated to 


|it. All of those powers it may exercise upon a 


territory when it derives iteither by cession from 
a State or by acquisition from any other sovereign 
Power, deriving, from the deed of cession, the 


| sale, or the annexation, whatever power it was 
| . 
| competent for the Federal Government to receive 


and execute. All else remains in other deposit- 
ories; and those depositories, not rendering it pos - 
sible to exercise it, must there remain inactive 
until the people inhabiting the territory shall be- 


| come a State. Then they will be invested with the 
| sovereign power which the government of the 


States united could not use, though received at 


| the date of the ceszion, annexation, conquest, or 


purchase. 
Within the Territories we find that, from the 
foundation of the Government, the United States 


| have always exercised the power to construct 


roads, to establish a corporation—for instance, the 


| corporation of a territorial government—to sup- 


port it, paying its Governor and its Council, or, 
when it rose to the higher grade, paying its Le- 


gislature, thus exercising all the powers within | 


the Territory which belong to the trustee holding 
under a specific authority. 

If the view which has been taken of this sub- 
ject, from the foundation of the Government, be 
correct, (and it is hardly needful for me, at this 
day, to vindicate it,) there is power in the Fed- 
eral Government to appropriate money forthe con- 
struction of a road within a Territory; not an ab- 
solute, unlimited power, because every power 


which the Government holds, is, for some object, | 


enumerated in the Constitution. The power to 


|| and such as no prudent company would ooo if 
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appropriate for the construction of military roads 
generally, is a different question; but that it exists 
within a Territory has been so long admitted, so 
uniformly acted upon—acted upon at the last ses- 
sion, and no doubt may be acted upon this—that 
it is hardly needful further to argue it here. 
Sut it is said you cannot construct a railroad, 
though you can construct any other character of 
military road. If gentlemen had said this Gov- 
ernment could not administer a railroad, they 
would have been putting themselves somewhat 
upon the ground taken by Mr. Monroe, when he 
vetoed the Cumberland road bill upon the ground 
that the General Government could not erect toll- 
gates within a State. If they had said we could 
not administer a railway, even in a Territory, I 
should grant there was force in the objection, and 
should have admitted that I entertained the same 
difficulty; that I reached the same conclusion; but 
the construction of a road, whether it be of dirt, 
stone, or of iron, must belong to the same general 
power of the Government; and if it exists for one, 
it must exist for the other and for all. 
Having asserted the power, with the restric- 
tions which I think imposed by the Constitution, 
it only remains for me to say that I was very 
happy to discover, in the course ef my examina- 
tion, that it was not required that the General 
Government should build this road out of the 
public Treasury; that it need only contribute, in 
proportion to the pecuniary interest it had in com- 
parison with that of commerce in the construc- 
tion of the road; and it is this commercial connec- 
tion which has subjected the proposition to the 
criticism that the road was to be built for com- 
mercial and not military purposes. No one be- 
lieves that the amount of money proposed either 
| by the bill or the substitute will build the road, 
| if that alone is to be contributed. Either would 
| fall far short of the requisite sum, and neither 
| was viewed otherwise than as aid in a work 
which the public good required. 
If in any, case it be constitutional to construct 
a railroad when it is necessary for military de- 
fense, we must take the responsibility in this, as 
| in all other cases, of relying upon the discretion 
of the agents of the Government, that they will 
not pervert the recognition of that which 18 ne- 
cessary, by using it where it has no such applica- 
tion. If gentlemen are to be deterred from un- 
| dertaking a public work because of the abuse 
| which it is possible may result from it, | would 
| ask what appropriation have we ever made from 
| which we should not have been likewise re- 
| strained? We have made an appropriation to ex- 
| tend theCapitol. Does the exercise of that power 
| involve the right to go on and build a house that 
| will cover the District of Columbia? And yet 

the absurdity which is resorted to in order to prove 
| the impropriety of this measure, would be as ap- 
| plicable in the one case asin the other. As to 
| the old argument of the abuse of power, it belongs 

to everything. Government is a practical thing. 
| It is to be administered by men. Our Govern- 
ment was founded by honest men. It can only 
be administered by men both intelligent and hon- 
est. The abuse of any power which we possess 
might be arrayed as an argument against its ex- 
| ercise. I think it may be very well stated in this, 
as in other cases, that those powers which are 
most useful, most readily runintoabuse. Itcomes 
within the maxim, the worst is the abuse of the 
best. 

If, then, it be admitted that there is constitu- 
tional power, and that it is expedient upon the 
limited scale which I have proposed to exercise 
it, it but remains to consider the practicability of 
the project. 

In the outset of this question, however, the 
authority upon which the conclusion of the prac- 
ticability of a particular route was based, was 
doubted; the evidence was said to be insufficient, 





| they were about to locate a railroad. The Sen- 
| ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wison,] partic- 
| ularly, made those objections. It is true that 
| these explorations were made by officers of the 
| Army, educated as engineers, and that they be- 
| longed to that class, without which, | believe, no 
| great work of public improvement in the United 
States has ever been coneetved and executed. If 
there is one great work of public improvement in 
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the United States which has been conceived and 
executed without the aid of some member of this 
particular class, Iam not aware of it. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would have found, by 
turning to his own State, that the railroad system 
which exists in it was initiated, the surveys con- 
ducted, and the work progressed usually to com- 
pletion, in the hands of military engineers. I can 
refer to some of the names: William Gibbs Mce- 
Neil, George W. Whisler, Daniel Tyler, Joshua 
Barney, Isaac P. Trimble, John M. Fessenden, 
Childs, Barnes, and a great many others. Ata 
very recent period, the professor of civil engineer- 
ing in the University of Harvard was an officer 
of the Army, who resigned his position to take 
that professorship. ‘They are the men over this 
whole land who have inaugurated the great works 
of civil engineering which have been successfully 
executed. They were the teachers. Itis their 
pupils who now rise in rebellion against them, 
and, anxious for employment, arraign the mas- 
ters for incompetency to do the work which they 
taught them to perform. I could refer to almost 
every State, and bring out the fact that their 
works of internal improvement were generally 
planned and conducted by those who either were 
at the time, or had been, miltt iry engineers, So 
much for the character of the evidence on which 
I rely, and the capacity of the men. 

During the course of this debate, I have felt 
how fortunate was the selection of military engi- 
neers for these explorations. It was foreseen at 
an early stave of the debate, that we were, at last, 
to run into this poverty-stricken se cuional quarrel 
—a thing from which lL always turn with loath- 
ing; for which I feel only contempt. Fortunate 
It was, in this view of the case, that men were se- 
lected who, in their very boyhood, were sepa- 
rated from the interests of any locality, educated 
for their country and in its service, whoare bound 
by habit as well as by other ties to theircountry, 
their whole country, and who went to these ex- 
plorations without the influences that would sink 
them to the petty purposes which it is too clearly 
indicated must influence some portion of the ar- 
gument we hear inthis Chamber. The officers 
thus selected had their fame connected with the 
route they explored; they had their honorable 
sense of duty, and their professional reputation, 
involved in the exact presentation of the truth. 
If they could truly show that they had discovered 
a favorable route, the best over which a railroad 
could be built, and thus identify themselves, to 
the end of time, with the exploration they had 
made, it was human ambition to do it. So far, 
then, as anything is said unfavorable towards the 
line they explored, 1t1is to be set down to princi- 
ple, to the love of truth, and the suppression of 
that ambition which would make every explorer 
desire to find the most practicable and economical 
route. When compendiums are made by draw- 
ing from the reports what each has said in rela- 
tion to his own route, it is to be supposed that 
the most favorable aspect ofeach case is presented, 
and that the comparative merits derived from 
these is probably that which future surveys will 
but corroborate. 

I will not allude to the regions in which these 
officers were born; I leave others to do that; be- 
eause it matters not to me whether they came 
from Maine, or New Hampshire, or Massachu- 
setts,asthey did, or whether they came from Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, or North Carolina, as they did 
not. IL believe they had the intellectual endow- 
ment, the education, the character, and the pur- 
pose, Which make their reports more reliable than 
any wecould otherwise have obtained; and it so 
happens that where these barometrical observa- 
tions which have been criticised were made, and 
have subse quently been subjected to the test of the 
level, the difference is so small that a contracting 
party would not care for it one way or the other, 
showing thata method which is not usually relied 
upon, in the hands of men trained and skillful 
was brought to such perfection as to answer the 
purposes of the leve!. 

Ic will be seen before l ret through, however, 
that I do not rely upon their testimony alone; for 
i shall adduce the evidence of others which may 
have more weight with those who have discred- 
ited military engineers. 
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tions, it is proper that I should reply to certain 
strictures which have been made upon the fair- 
ness of the Government in directing them. Mr. 
President, I feel very reluctant to misapprehend 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and to reply to 
his remarks without correctly understanding their 
meaning. Therefore, 1 wish toask him whether, 
in arraigning the last Administration as having 
used all its power to * belittle’? northern lines, 
and to ** magnify’’ the extreme southern line, he 
intended to imply a want of integrity in the per- 
formance of the duty assigned to it, to find the 
most practicable and economical route? ° 

Mr. WILSON. I will say, in regard to that, 
that the Senator from Mississippi had for four 
years the direction of these surveys, and I do not 
question here, or anywhere else, his integrity; 
but I do say, what I believe to be true, and what 
I think any man who has ever read the reports 
of the surveyors, and his own comments upon 
them, his own deductions and inferences, and 
who has examined carefully the policy of the 
Government, will say, that his general opinions, 
his feelings, or some matter that might spring 
from his location in the country and from his 
veneral views, did, to a certain extent, color his 
actions. Ido not here question his integrity or 
his honesty in any way whatever; for, so far as 
my experience goes, | have no reason to do it; 
but Ido say that I think no intelligent man can 
rise from the perusal of those volumes and not 
say that he thinks the Senator’s elaborate report 
on the surveys is not sustained by the evidence 
in the surveys; and that the Government, by its 
purchase of territory, by its introduction of cam- 
els, by its sinking of wells, and ail its other 
policy, has elevated the southern route and let 
the others, to a great extent, take care of them- 
selve s. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator attributes to me a bias on account of my res- 
idence. I believe no man loves the section in 
which he lives better than Ido. Every fiber of 
my heart would respond to the rights and inter- 
ests of that section, whenever they are involved. 
But I feel, sir, that a public officer has a higher 
duty than that which his sentiments and his feel- 
ings prompt, and | think I can show to the Sen- 
ator that he is entirely mistaken in the conclusion 
at which he has arrived. As he does not question 
my motives,so | shall not impugn his; but from 
the record will conclusively prove to him, or to 
any other man who may be prejudiced like him- 
self, that, if there be a difference at all, itis upon 
the other side. Lam not conscious of ever having 
favored one line or the other; but if the record 
leads to such conclusion, it must convict me of 
having favored the extreme northern line; so it 
stands. 

It will be remembered that when Congress 
made an appropriation directing the War Depart- 
ment, by topographical and other engineers, and 
other persons, tc explore the country, so as to 
determine the most practicable and economical 
route fora railroad from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, | was at the head of the Department of 
War. I organized companies to survey lines 
wherever previous explorations, or even the re- 
ports of trappers and hunters, indicated that there 
might be a practicable route fora railroad. A\l- 
though I believed, from examinations partially 
made, that a particular route would be found im- 


practicable, nevertheless, because of the constant 


assertions made in the two Houses of Congress 
of its feasibility, a party was organized and ex- 
plored it. It was the only line which was finally 
pronounced wholly impracticable. 

First, as to the manner in which those parties 
were organized. On the route of the forty-ninth 
parallel, a party was organized, at the head of 
which was placed a gentleman recently distin- 
guished as an officer of the engineer corps, who 
had been for a long time employed on the coast 
survey, and who, therefore, was particularly 
trained to the character of exact observation 
which he would be required to make. He had 
recently left the United States military service, 
and been appointed Governor of the Territory of 
Washington. Where, in the whole length and 
breadth of the land, could I have found a man 
with higher indications of qualification, or one 
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desire to find a practicable route to that Terr 
than Isaac I. Stevens, who was appointed to the 
command of that party? Not only did | aan 
the person thus described, but his was the first 
party to whom instructions were given—the first 
party for whom any provision was made, This 
was because I knew is was the most difficult ex. 
ploration, and therefore should have the largest 
amount of time; not to favor one route more than 
another. JI had no purpose but to perform my 
duty like an honest man. I am glad that my mo- 
tive has not been arraigned. 

Not only was this party the first organized, and 
a man thus specially qualified put in charge of jt 
but the quartermaster’s department was required 
to furnish trains at great cost, and even to turn 
over to it a large sum of money, not less than 
$15,000. A corps of sappers and miners were 
given to it, and a number of military officers, not 
furnished to any other expedition. Now, perhaps, 
I may be asked by the advocates of the southern 
line, why was this done? My answer is, it was 
an unexplored region; it was filled with savage 
and hosule Indians; and the party was organized 
to acquire that sort of information which was ne- 
cessary not only for a railroad, but for the mili- 
tary purposes of the Government. Because of its 
peculiar relation to the inhabitants, and the wants 
of the country, it derived this special advantage, 
and received $15,000 in cash from the quarter- 
master’s department, besides the sum of money 
which was turned over to it from the appropria- 
tion for the specific work. There were seven 
officers of the Army attached to the expedition, 
besides the detachment of sappers and miners, 
some of whom were non-commissioned officers, 
Their pay was taken from the appropriation for 
the support of the Army, and not charged to the 
expense of this exploration. To the other ex- 
ploring parties, only two officers of the Army were 
given; an advantage in favor of the northern 
line of seven totwo. If to the sum of $74,000, 
which was set aside for this exploration, be added 
one half the sum expended by the party for ex- 
plorations of the connections with San Francisco, 
$21,000, it appears that this line received $95,000 
in money, out of the appropriation for the ex- 
ploration and survey of routes—a larger sum than 
was given to any other route. Ll ask, then, how 
can a northern man, whose eyes are not utterly 
blinded by his sectional prejudices, question the 
fairness with which money was distributed to the 
parties engaged in this exploration? 

Next looking southward, on the route of the 
forty-first and thirty-ninth parallel, $38,000 were 
given. Part of this region having been explored 
by Frémont and Stansbury, it was unnecessary to 
go over itagain. ‘This reduced the line of ex- 
ploration; and consequently reduced the amount 
of money which was required for it, and there- 
fore but $38,000 were given. Adding one half 
the expenditure for exploring the connections 
with San Francisco, $21,000, you find this line a 
total of $59,000. 

On the route of the thirty-fifth parallel, $58,000 
were given originally. Adding one half the sum 
for the connection with San Francisco, $23,500, 
makes $81,500 for this line. 

On the route of the thirty-second parallel, 
$29,000 were given; and, to ascertain the practi- 
cability of obtaining water by sinking artesian 
wells in regions of a certain character, west of 
the Rio Grande, $20,000, for connection with San 
Francisco, $23,500, making the total on that route 
$72,500; or, stating it by yearly expenditure, 
$37,500 in 1854, and $35,000 in 1855, making a 
total of €72,500. 

Now let us divide it between the two sections 
of the country. This apportionment was made 
purely by reference to the necessities of each case, 
and the relative amount was not noted until I saw 
in a newspaper the miserable charge that this 
money had been appropriated to the benefit of 
the southern route. I then had a comparison In- 
stituted, and it turned out to be dollar for dollar, 
exactly equal—g154,000 for the southern, and 
$154,000 for the northern routes, regarding the 
thirty-fifth parallel as a southern route. This in- 
cluded both the first and second appropriations. 
In addition to these expenditures, there were 
others for the preparation and examination of the 


itory, 


Betore referring to the results of the explora- || who could have been supposed more earnestly to || reports in the office of the railroad explorations. 
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y were common to all, and therefore are so 


i 

\s to the sinking of the artesian wells, the first 
jitures were made on the line of = thirty- 
id parallel, and have been included in the 
ree against that tine, though, in fact, they were 
rthe interest ofall. Afterwards, as it had not 
roved successful, but was attended by such in- 
cations as rendered it probable that water could 
brought to flow on the surface of the earth, 
Congress, Without the recommendation of the De- 
tment, made an appropriation of $109,000. 
Wi hy charge that against the Administration? I 
cay that, without the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministration, Congress made that appropriation. 

They made it fora larger sum than I believed t 
ecessary. The officer returned to the ae 
and prosecuted it without success, and it is now 
probable that we are to be disappointed. At the 
ast accounts received, a vein of water had been 
struck between two strata of rock, and the current 
flowed with such velocity as indicated an open 
umnel, and destroyed ‘the probability that it 
would ever rise to the surface. Whether the 

ring has been commenced another point, I 

n not informed. It is not at all improbable, 
however, that, in the same region, he may strike 
water which would rise to the surface of the earth. 

Why were these artesian wells attempted ? 
The Senator seems to think it was to render a line 
practicable which nature had rendered otherwise. 
Notso. Itis true, the boring of these artesian 
wells was connected with the question of the rail- 
road; but it was connected with a much broader 
question. It was: whether all that arid desert 
which separates the population of the East and 

West, upon every line of exploration, could 
ever be rendered fit for the habitation of man. If 
artesian water could be made to ffow upon the sur- 
face, it would first produce grass, subsequently 
timber, and a country which otherwise would re- 
main a desert forever, would be made the habita- 
tion of man, and be converted to the uses, if not 
of agriculture, at least of pastoral life. It was but 
tributary to the railroad. It was commenced on 
the Llano estacado, not far from the river Pecos, 
because that was believed to be one of the least 
feasible points, and that if it should succeed there 
it would probably succeed on the desert plains, 
all the ws ay north to the British possessions. If 
it had sueceeded there, 1 do not doubt that exper- 

ments would have been made hereafter by com- 
; wnies—the expense would be beyond the power 
of individuals—and that districts would have been 
converted to pastoral uses; « trust yet, there are 
many in the Senate who will live to see the day 
when that will come to pass, and when a country 
where rain and dew are denied by meteorogical 
condition, vill be rendered fit for the uses of civ- 
ilized man, and contribute greatly to expand not 
merely the wealth of the West, with which it is 
geographically connected, but the wealth of our 
whole country. 

Having thus disposed of the charges brought 
against the manner in which the field work was 
directed, [ now proceed to notice the criticisms 
upon the conclusionsannounced inthe Secretary ’s 
report, Which have been questioned in a manner 
that would seem to indicate that the document 
itself has been left unread. It will be found on 
examination, in the first place, that I did not an- 
nounce to the country that sucha survey had been 
made as would justify capitalists in locating the 
read; did not say that the question was con- 
claded for all time to come; but dic say, as will 
be found on the eighth page, that— 


“Ifthe results of the exploration made under these in 
structions do not furnish the data requisite to solve every 


question satisfactorily, they at least give a large amount of 


valuable information, and place the question in a tolerably 
clear light. We see now, with some precision, the nature 
and extent of the difficulties to be encountered, and, at the 
same time, the means of surmounting them.’’ 
This is in the first volume of railroad explora- 
tions; and I may also state that in this volume is 
contained the report of the survey of the route 
near the forty-ninth parallel, being the only report 
contained in this volume, and thus riven to the 
public more than a vear before any other was pub- 
lished. It had in’ this another advantage; and 
here let me state how itarose. Governor Stevens, 
having charge of this exploration, made his report 
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first, and thus secured for it the earliest publica- 
tion. 

In treating of this northern route, I did not.as 
the Senator seer toa ime, | t tit was 
impracticable. On t ther hand ited that 
it was practicable practicable, but vastly expens- 


ive; expensive because of its tunnels; expensive 
because of the short curves so well described by 
the Senator from Iowa; expensive, also, because 
of the heavy embankments which were to be 
made, and which, in a very brief period of these 
explorations, could not be accurately determined. 
The probability now is, that if were to return to 
theexaminat! with more extended observations, 
we should find the level of these streams, at the 


periods of greatest flood, such that the embank- 
ments would exceed the estimates which have 
been made, and consequently would have to in- 
crease the estimated cost of constru ting the vad 
on that route, ‘This line will receive further at- 


tention when I discuss the character of the dif- 
ferent routes. It will then be shown that every 
statement of an unfavorable character in relation 
to it contained in the Secretary’s report, is amply 
sustained by the reports of the explorers. . 

Let us now turn to the subject of the arid re- 
cion. The Senator has omitted to read us from 
the Seere tary *s report the part showing the arid- 
ity and desert character of some portion of = 
country crossed by the thirty-second parallel}, 
though that was a matter which had never bes en 
prese nted to the country in connection with th 
explorations of thisroute. He reads from the tes- 
timony on which the report was made; and in that 
report—so brief that surely, before criticism, it 
might have been read—he would find these facts 
stated in the same manner in which he has quoted 
them. He would have found it thus stated in that 
document: 

* From the report of Captain Pope, it would appear that 
the belt of fertile land which lies on the west side of the 
Mississippi throughout its length, extends on this route 
nearly to the head waters of the Colorado ot Texas, in about 
longitude 102°—that is, about three 
than on the more northern routes. The evidence adduced 
in support of this Opinion is not, however, couclusive.”’ 


ae grees further west 


Spec ulative meteoro logy would render this prob- 

able; but so guarded was this report in relation to 

| - , : y 
every route, that here, in speaking of the thirty- 
second parallel, it is said that the statement of 
Captain Pope ode ut Hfertili y on thatregion extended 
to the one hundred and second meridian, is not 
conclusive, though he had many opportunities for 
observation: 

‘The evidence adduced in support of this opinion is not, 
however, conclusive; and, until it is rendered more com- 
plete, the fertile soil must be considered in this, as in other 
latitudes, to terminate about the ninety-ninth meridian 
Thence to the Pacific slopes the route is over uncultivable 
soil, though generally grassed, the exceptions being, as on 
the route of the thirty-fifth parallel, in portions of the val 
leys of the Pecos, Kio Grande, Gila, and Colorado of the 
West. The table lands and mountain slopes are usually 
well covered with grama grass, and, in New Mexico, have 
supported immense herds of eattle. There are exceptions 
to this, however, on the greater portion of the Llano Esta 
cado, on portions of the plains between the Rio Grande and 
the Gila; and (comprised in that space) from Tuezon to 
the Gila, eighty miles, there is no grass on the route trav 
eled, nor is it to be found on the Lower Gila valley.”’ 

The very thing which the Senator explored the 
report of Lieutenant Michler to ca a read as 
matter which had been drawn from some recess 
and never presented by the Department. 

‘ Occasional patches of bunch grass only being found on 
the plain, and a species of grama grass sometimes upon the 
mountain sides. No grass is found on the Colorado desert, 
one hundred and thirty-five miles along the line of location. 

* The length of the route through this generally unculti- 
vable soil is twelve hundred and ten miles. Upon descend 
ing from the summitof the San Gorgonio Pass, on the route 
to San Pedro, the soil is fertile, and either well watered or 
can be irrigated.’? 


Here, again, all speculation is omitted as to 
what might be obtained by using that which the 
ancient Hebrews used as the fertilizer of soil— 
water—to convert the sterile plain which is spoken 
of, on the west side of the Colorado, into land of 
the highest productiveness. By merely tapping 
the Colorado river and turning the water out on 
that so-called sandy plain which is here described 
as a desert, I believe California may command an 
agricultural region which, acre for acre, — be 
equal to any upon the banks of the Nile; but, at 
this and all other points of speculation, things not 
determined by an actual existing state of facts, 
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and brought home as results of explorations, 
were excluded from the report. 


The Senator further savs, that we have ex- 
pees $10,000,000 In buy ra territory in order 
to construct this railroad. l Surely thought we 


had _— higher objects, and think we have 
rained 3 at deal more. I think we have pur- 
( hase as a count ry, the a of WwW hi *h is only now 
beginning to be realized by the public generally; 
that we hs we acquire od land pe culiarly adapted to 
the production of those articles which will be most 

‘fitable in the trade with Asia; that we have 
acquired a portion of the best mining region Spain 
possessed when she held the mineral lands of this 
continent: a region where silver is in its richest 
deposits, by the working of which we shall be 
ible, whenever we get the means of transporting 
tirom its location, to equalize the currency of 
he world between the gold and silver coin em- 
ployed. I think these are greatadvantages. ‘They 
will contribute to the building of the road; but we 
might well have acquired that territory, even if a 
railroad should never be constructed. 

Again, the Senator says: ** We got camels to 
traverse this arid desert.’? This arid desert? 
Where? ‘That vast plain on the route of the 
forty-ninth parallel, covered with sage, is the very 
desert which nothing but the camel can ever prof 
itably pass over. 


t 


Itis the lareest desert | know 
of in the United States where no grass can | 
found. But it was not on account of railroads 
that those camels were purchas: d by the Govern- 
ment. The subject was agitated betore a railroad 
across the continent was presented to the minds 
of Congress. IL donot recollect the date, but when 
1 was formerly a member of this body, many 
vears avo, | introduced a proposition to purchase 
camels for the purposes of army transportation. 
It went on from year to year, gaining favor, un- 
til at last Congress most wisely passed a law ap- 
propriating a small sum of money to import the 
camel and make the experiment, to see whether 
or not it would be fitted, in our climate and coun 
try, for purposes of army transportation—army 
tr ansport ation anywhere, everywhere. I regret 
exceedingly that these camels were not consoli- 
dated and sent up to Fort Leavenworth, to be 
used in the transportation to Utah, where, I think, 
they would have exhibited their value to the 
country in a higher degree, perhaps, than we 
shall have an opportunity hereafter to show, 
The Senator attributes to me the desire to se- 
cure a southern location for the interoceanic rail- 
road on grounds of sectional advantage. I am 
confident that this location would be adopted by 
contractors who invested their own money in the 
enterprise; but that is a geographical opinion, not 
a political hope. It has been constantly assumed 
that the South are most eager, for sectional pur- 
poses and advantages, to get the road diverted t 
the thirty-second parallel. As asouthern man, 1 
have no such views. I believe that, if the rail- 
road were built southward from the terminus pro- 
posed in the bill, to cross the continent on that 


parallel, it would bring with it those hordes of 


** carpet-bag mer’? who are dangerous to the 
slave population of the country with which they 
are mingled. I prefer the more slowly progress- 
ing and more stable population that would come 
over wagon roads. Ina sectional point of view, 
it may well be doubted whether the South has any 
reason to wish for arailroad connecting the north- 
ern territories with those near tothe thirty-second 
parallel. Believing that the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment require a railroad to connect the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific States, | desire to see one built. 
Yet I do not believe that it can be done upon any 


other line than that from the western border of 


Texas to the eastern border of California, for any 
sum the United States is likely to give, and the 
only reason for believing that the substitute I 
have offered will make such connection is, that 
Texas projects a road across her own domain ¢ as 
faras the Rio Grande. That is my reason for 
believing that the end sought may be attained 
there, but not elsewhere. 

The mines that will be intersected by that line 
of road are immensely valuable. The silver mines, 
if the yare as rich as described, will attract thither 
a large population; and the supplies for laborers 
in those mines, as well as the transportation 
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! f , will rive to the road some 
} mal ra fair return to those who 
{ it | inducements will scarcely 
lead to its construction without aid, and it is be- 
cause of this, together with the ne cessity of the 
Government, and therefore only, that I have ever 


en willing to give one dollar toward the con- 
struction of a railroad to the Pacific. 
I now proceed to consider some of the peculiar- 
ities of the different routes proposed for the road; 
nme of the authorities which jus- 
tify the conclusion heretofore announced by me, 
when Secretary of War. Foreseeing how much 
] should be embarrassed in this discussion by the 


and to presents 


labor of iking, | have prepared some notes 
upon the lines With a view to their comparison. 
I will first present some views in relation to the 


ute near the forty-ninth parallel, being extracts 
from the oftfiee « xaminations, from the report of 


( tain MeClellan, of Governor Stevens, of geol- 
ovrst Gibbs, and of Lieutenant Abbot. Some of 
these have been made since the report sent to 
Congress by myself; but instead of shaking my 


in the conclusions which I then reached, 
erved to confirm it. Difficulties which 


1 supposed not to be insurmountable, have, by 
equent examinations, proved to be so. For 
justance, in that report it appeared that, after 


reaching the Columbia river, the descent along the 
plain of that river would be easy. Recently a 
rentioman connected with the missions established 
on the Columbia river, in conversing with me in 
relation to that country, informed me that, instead 
of the mountains sloping gently downto theriver, 
so as to favor the construction of a railroad near 
the Dalles and Cascades, they rise precipitously, 
forming channels which seem to have been the re- 
sult of volcanic action. The river tears by these 
rocky cliffs, that almost overhang it, with such 
velocity as to render the navigation exceedingly 
dangerous, and, at some places, impossible. The 
sare composed of basalt that is hard to 
eut, but which crumbles rapidly by exposure to 
the air,so as to be liable to slide and block the 


mountains 


road. It derive the same information from other 
sourcer., It appears that the settiers have not 
heen able togeta wagon road down the river bank 


from the Dalles to Fort Vancouver; but that they 
are compelled to use avery bad pack trail, which 
winds alone the taces of precipices, on ledges so 
narrow, that anim ils are sometimes precipitated 
to the bottom and killed. An appropriation made 
by Congre to make a wagon road from Fort 
Vancouver to Fort Dalles, was expended upon a 
short portage at the Cascade; the road proving 
impracticable without enormous expense. There- 
fore, | say, so far from finding the route less dif- 
ficult, the difficulty has been magnified, and we 
uve thrown back to the consideration of whether 

se passes where the snow accumulates twenty 
p, and which were declared to be imprac- 
able on account of the length of the tunnels to 
cut, do not at last afford the only route by 
which we can reach the Pacific on that parallel of 
latitude 


| wish particularly, however, to call the atten- 


tion of the Senate, on account of remarks which | 


have been made here, to the character of the soil 
in this region of the country. It will be remem- 
bered that the geologist, Dr. Evans, had not 
made his re port at the me of sending in the pre- 
liminary report In which my opinion was pre- 
1. It was then said in the Official Review: 

‘Previous geological examinations over portions as far 
west as about longuude 101° or LO2°, show that the uncul 
tivable region begins in about the same longitude on this 
route as in the latitude of the Arkansas. 


Bented., 











* From the geological information respecting the region | 


between the meridian of 101 
parted recently by Dr 
Upon the seetion West of the Spokane, and aftera close ex 
amination of the reports, the following general conclusions 
have been arrved at respecting the soil of the region trav- 
ersed by the northern route.’ 7 _ - ” 

* "The river bottoms, in part, (where the soils of the dif- 
ferent strata become mixed,) and the valleys among the 
mountains, form exceptions to this general condition of 
sterility. As, for instance, it is Lieutenant Donelson’s 
opinion, that upor Missouri the soilis such that the set- 
ements might be continuous upon its banks up to the 
mourn of the L’eau qui-court river, longitude 98°; from 
that point to Fort Union, about one fourth could be settled. 
‘Above Fort Unton,’ Licutenant Grover says, ton the lower 
portion of the river, (between Fort Benton and Fort Union.) 
there are many quite extensive bottoms, well adapted to 
agricultural purposes. 


and the Spokane Plain, im 


There is a good deal of arable land, | 
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also, in the vicinity of Fort Benton, and in the Sun river 
valley.” The proportion of cultivable bottom lands on this 
section Of the river is much less than one fourth.” 


It has been assumed that these valleys are all 
arable, and they have been so treated generally. 
This shows the fallacy of thatassumption. Then, 
after crossing the Cascades: 


** From the main cascade chain, the generally sterile soil 
extends eastward, over the dry region, until the rain that | 
falls upon the Coeur d’ Alene, Bitter Root, and other mount- 
ains, begins to be felt; we then have grazing. The soil 
luproves in quality as the mountains are approached, the 
valleys of which are represented as fertile, perhaps influ- | 
enced, in some degree, by the nature of the mountain de- 
bris tiat have been washed upon them. The Columbia 
river and its affluents, in their lower courses within the | 
limits above mentioned, are stated to carry gravel and sand, 
but no fertilizing matter.’’ 


All the valleys in this region, on which reliance | 
was placed, are sometimes overflowed by the 
Columbia. 


** Lieutenant Mullan says of the St. Mary’s valley, which 
has been considered as a kind of standard, ‘ the soil of the 
valley of the Bitter Root (St. Mary’s) ts fertile and product- 
ive, well timbered with pine and cotton-wood, but whose 
chief characteristic and capability is that of grazing large 
herds of cattle, and affording excellent mill sites along the 
numerous mountain streams.’ 

** Dr. Suckley, referring to the Hell Gate, Bitter Root, 
Clark, and Columbia rivers, and to the Dalles, says: ‘ there 
are a few pieces of excellent land along these rivers. The 
valley of Clark’s Fork is heavily timbered with pine ; there 
is no grass.’ | 

** Within the limits of Washington Territory, between | 
the Cascade and Rocky Mountains, there are seven thou 
sand three hundred and fifty six Indians. Within the same 
Territory, west of the Cascades, the areas being as three to 
one about, there are six thousand nine hundred and three 
Indians. This may give some indication as to the capa- 
bilities of the soil for supporting animal life.”? } 


I will next read a general statement of the 
amount of cultivable land from St. Paul to Seat- 
tle: 


** So thatof the two thousand and twenty-five miles from 
St. Paul to Seattle, on Puget Sound, we have only a space 
ot about five hundred and thirty tive miles of fertile coun 
try; the remaining fourteen hundred and ninety miles be- 
ing over uncultivable prairie soil, or mountain land, pro 
ducing only lumber, with the limited exception of occa- | 
sional river-bottoms, mountain valleys, or prairie.”’ 


This is the region which we have been told, in 
the course of this debate, is of such extreme fer- 


| tility that men could build a road through it from 


the sale of the lands alone. 

1 will next give some extracts from the report 
of Captain McClellan, who examined the west- 
ern section of this route: 


* The Vakima unites with the Columbia in a vast sage 
desert, extending to the north and northeast, as far as the 
eye can reach ; and the desolate, dark gray color of the sage 
is unbroken by the verdure of grass or trees. The Columbia 
is here about tour hundred yards in width, with sand and 
gravel bauks thirty feet in height; a placid current; here 
and there a cluster of willow bushes borders the stream, 
usually destitute of vegetation. Inthe Yakima, at its mouth, 
are three islands covered with good grass—all that is to be 
found in the vicinity. Neither stone nor timber occurs in the 
neighborhood. The valley of the Yakimasoon becomes more 
contracted by low hills, which gradually close upon it, and 
soon increase in height as the stream is ascended. To the 
commencement of the pine timber, a distance of nearly one 
hundred miles from the mouth, the average width ot the 
valley is about six miles, occasionally reduced to four or five 
hundred yards by spurs closing in on both sides, and some- 
times widening out to ten miles. Cotton- wood and willow 
fringe the stream ; grass is generally confined to the water’s 


| edge, but is not in sufficient quantity to adapt the valley to 
grazuig purposes on a large scale. In some of the small lat- || 
| eral valleys good bunch grass is found, as well as on the sum- | 


| sionally gravelly, or covered with loose stones. 


, J | in many places, answer well for small grains, when com 
Evans, from the report of Mr. Gibbs || 


| the mouth of the Yakima to Wenass by a trail to the north 
| of the river valley. 
| Kima, his trail passes through a wide valley for some twen- 


| very barren, being almost entirely destitute of grass, having 


| the usual growth of sage.’’ 


sert, irreclaimably a desert; and so it continues, 


I 


mits of the highest ridges of hills. But the winters are too 
severe for cattle to thrive in the open air, the whole coun 
try being covered with snow ; and, in addition, the bunch | 
grass is of too scanty growth to be cut for hay. During the | 
winter the Lndians drive their horses and cattle to the most 
sheltered spots, where they feed on wild sage and willow. 
** As far up as Ketetas, the wild sage covers the valley 
in all parts a little back trom the water. The general char- 
acter of the soil is sandiness, or exceeding lightness, occa- 
It might, 


pared with the greater part of the territory. By reference to 
the mass, it will be observed that Mr. Gibbs returned from 


From the point where he left the Ya- 
ty-four miles; this valley is somewhat undulating, and is 
no timber: but one little pool of water, sixteen miles after 


leaving the Yakima, and that brackish; it is covered with 


He goes on to describe the country on the east 
side of the Cascade region, proves it to be a des- 


} 


according to all these reports, until you reach the || 
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cred by the debris from the mountains, Washed 
down upon little valleys, and where, by its ele. 
vation, It begins to catch some of that Moisture 
which passes over from the Pacific ocean. There. 
for the first time, a spot is reached which can ‘ 
cultivated without irrigation. The rest is a des. 
ert. And here, in general connection, I may gq 
that thisextends from the Cascade mountains eas;. 
ward, up the elevations of the Rocky Mountains 
southward across the Snake river, and westward 
over the valley of the Des Chutes, with here and 
there a little spot where the washing of a mount. 
ain has deposited some soil on the sterile surface 
that lies beneath it, and where the moisture rol]. 
ing down in little streams, which serve to irrigate 
such spots, will render it possible for agriculture] 
man to reside. Beyond that, itisa mere grazing 

g 
country; and whenever we meet these descrip- 
tions of bunch grass and grama grass, rely upon 
it, Senators, it is not a proof that the region is fit 
for cultivation. On the contrary, it may be re- 
marked that these grasses are the usual attendant 
of that aridity of climate which forbids the hope 
of successful agriculture. To show how utterly 
hopeless it is to expect anything from this coun- 
try, | will read a few lines more from Captain 
McClellan’s report. He says: 

‘* The Indians are harmless and peaeeable ; with the ex- 
ception of the Yakimas, they are very poor. Their food con- 
sists of salmon, berries, and potatoes. The entire absence 
of game renders it difficult for them to obtain good cloth- 
ing; during the whole trip I did not see a single deer, elk, 
or bear; nothing larger than a wolf. Wolves, badgers, 
squirrels, and a tew gray marmots, were the only quadru- 
peds.”? 

Next, sir, I come to the geological description 
furnished by Governor Stevens, of part of this 
desert region: 

‘“ From the range called the Snake river divide, the whole 
character of the country is completely changed. Here the 
geological formation is basaltic and volcanic, principally. 
None of the numerous streams and rivulets flowing from 
the mountains, along the route we traveled, emptied into 
the Snake river, but either sunk into the ground or formed 
small lakes in the broad valley of the Snake river. The 
ground, in most places, is formed principally of sand; and 


_ where large beds of basalt are not found, the ground is ofa 


dry, absorbing nature, through which the water sinks, at 
times bursting out again. It was somewhat singular, that 
for sixty miles above Fort Hall, along the main stream of 
Snake river, we did not cross but one tributary, and that 
coming in from the south, while noné came in from the 
north; all of the streams, as before mentioned, either form- 
ing lakes or sinking into the ground.”’ 


He goes on: 


“Tt extends for many miles in length and breadth, form- 
ing an immense ocean of prairie, Whose sameness is only 
broken by the * Three Buttes’ of the valley, which rise like 
islands in the sea, in this broad and barren area. Its whole 
character might be included in the word sterility.’ 

This is Governor Stevens’s own account. The 
Senator could not find the desert there, but found 
iton the line of the thirty-second parallel. Again, 
Governor Stevens says: 

‘From the mountains bounding the Snake river valley 
on the north to Fort Hall, a traveled distance of one hun- 
dred and twelve miles, there is but one fertile spot of ground 
that could be converted to any useful purpose, and this is 
found at Cantonment Loring, five miles above Fort Hall.” 


Then again, under the head of ** topography of 
the route from the Missouri to the Columbia,”’ he 
says: 

“The great plain of the Columbia, or plateau of Spo- 
kane, as it has been called, is bounded on the north by those 
rivers ; on the west by the former, and on the south and east 
by the Blue and Rocky Mountains; it is about two hundred 
by one hundred and fifty miles in its greatest length and 
breadth, and presents such a curious variety of surface, that 
it has been alternately called a barren, sage plain, rocky 
plateau, sterile waste, and sandy desert.”’ 

And he goes on to describe it, and shows that 
it deserves either one of these appellations. Such 
is the description of this land of rare fertility, 
where a teeming population is to maintain the 
road, according to the argument of the Senator 
from Massachusetts; such the report of the men 
who explored it, and who, perhaps as much, if 
not more than those on any other line, were in- 
terested in giving it its most favorable complex- 
ion. Whether in Governor Stevens’s subsequent 
report, which I regret to say Congress has failed 
to print, there is additional information expand- 
ing the region of fertility, | do not know. It was 
not sent in at the time these reports were fur- 
nished to Congress. The report of the geologist, 


region where this great plain of sterility is cov-!| Mr. Gibbs, I will refer to next. He says of the 
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yy round Vancouver, which we have gener- 
y supposed to be the best in that section of 
untry: 
‘The country around Vancouver, and thence back to 
fyot of the mountains, is gravelly and poor, except that 
some of the small streams there are narrow skirts of rich 

ek soil. The small prairies lying near the branches of 
rye Cathlapooti, are, however, exceptions. These appear 
+) have been formerly the beds of lakes, and retain, to some 
ext tent, a Wet and marshy character, the soil being clay. 

. Columbia bottom, below Vancouver, is of a fine sandy 

jnam. Much of that, on the immediate banks of the river, 
is sul ubje ct to ove rtlow during the freshets ; a double misfor- 


as the deposits of the Columbia are not fertilizing, 
i the temperature of the water destroys grdwing crops.” 


wid 


This is the opinion of geologist Gibbs, who is 
vood authority among men of learning. Speaking 
of the country of the Spokanes, the same geol- 
ogist says: 

« That portion of the Cascade range which crosses the 
Columbia sinks into an elevated plateau, which extends as 
far us the limitof vision to the eastward—this is the Spokane 
un. On it we could see no indication of water; nota 
Je tree, except On the mountain spur; not one spot of 
verdure. It was of a dead, yellowish hue, with large clouds 
{ black blending into the general tinge. It appeared to be 
we desert, With ascanty growth of dry bunch grass, and 
frequent Out-croppings of basalt. Descending by a very 
steep trail, we reached the valley of the Columbia on the 
2ist. Through a valley, about a mile in breadth, in which 
not a tree is to be seen, and seldom even a bush, and which 
is bordered by steep walls of trap, lava, and sandstone, 
iften arranged in a succession of high plateaux or steps, the 
deep, blue water of the Columbia flows with a rapid, pow 
erful current; it is the only lite like object in this desert. 
The charaeter of the valley is much the same as far as Fort 
Okinikane. Itoecasionally widens out slightly ; again itis 
narrowed by the mountains pressing in. Sometimes the 
trail passes Over the lower bottom, at other places over 
very elevated and extensive terraces; and in a few places 
over dangerous points of the mountains. At one of the 
jatter, three miles above the En-te-at-kwu, two of our mules 
were instantaneously killed by falling over a precipice, and 
two others seriously injured. ‘The difficulty of the trail at 
this point may be imagined from the fact that we were oc 
cupied from eleven o’clock, a. m., unt! dark, in passing 
the train over a distance rather less than two miles. 

‘* In this portion of the valley a few small groves of pine 
are met With; but the general character is entire absence 
of trees and bushes. In places only is the grass good ; but 
we found no great difliculty in so regulating the marches 
as to obtain enough for the animals. ‘he soil is so very 
sandy that it is not probable it can ever be applied to any 
useful purpose. Grauite, gneiss, and syenite occur in the 
valley in large quantities and of excellent quality.” 

* * * * * * ” * * * 











“ The country through which we passed to the east of 
the Cascade range may be described as generally barren 
and unfit for agriculture, and poor for grazing purposes. 
There are two small tracts which are exceptions to this 
rule; but I know of none which wouid be cousidered good 
in Our Western States.”’ ° . - ” . 50 

‘The soil of these plains is generally thin and sterile, 
and covered with oxide of iron trom the decomposed basalt; 
but in the swale, along the margin of the small streams, it 
isarich, black mold. Bunch grass grows plentifully upon 
them, and they afford a good range for the horses of the In- 
dian tribes to which they belong. It is, however, to be con- 
sidered that in all the stock ranges of this country the scat- 
tered growth of the wild grasses renders necessary a large 
comparative extent of country. These plains, except on 
the northern skirts, are destitute of timber, and are swept 
by high and piereing winds.”’ 


Perhaps I have read enough on this subject. 
The Columbia river Pass is described here inthe 
same general terms employed by the gentlemen 
heretofore referred to as coming trom the mission 
in that country. Here is, however, a more exact 
description of it by Lie vutenant Abbot: 

** The Columbia river forces its way through the Cascade 
range by a pass, which, for wild and sublime natural scen- 


ery, equals the celebrated passage of the Hudson through the 
Highlands.”? 


Here it may be remarked that a railroad was 
made along the Hudson, but it was vecause, on 


account of the great expanse and quiet character | 


of the river, it was possible to build in the river 
itself; to turn from the mountains, and, on tressel- 


work standing in the water, to construct a rail- | 


road. This pass, however, is a chasm through. 
which the Columbia river pours with immense 
velocity. It is stated beats can pass within a few 
feet of the basalt columns on the bank without 
danger of striking sunken rocks, so closely does 
deep water border upon the shore. 


‘* For a distance of about fifty miles, mountains, covered 
with clinging spruces, firs, and pines, when not too precip- 
itous to afford even these a foothold, rise abruptly from the 
water’s edge, to heights varying from one to three thousand 
feet. Some of the ridges are apparently composed of com- 
pact basaltic conglomerate ; others are immense piles of 
small rocks, vast quantities of which have been known to 
slide into the river, overwhelming everything in their 
course.’? 


Lieutenant Derby, with an appropriation of 
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$25,000, made for the construction of a wagon 
road trom Fort Vancouver Fort Dalles, made 
a careful examination, and has reported the road 
impracticable without enormous expense. Lieu- 
tenant Abbot, in mentioning the fact, says: 
“The officer in charge of the work, Lieutenant G. H. 
Derby, United States topographical engineers, made a care 
ful examination of the route, subsequent to my reconnois 
sance, and has reported the road impracticable, without 


enormous expense. I think a careful survey would show 
the same to be true with reference to a railroad.”’ 


Then he goes on to describe the country in the 
valley of the Des Chutes, showing that there is 
a great belt of desert country extending north and 
south, east and west, probably including ali that 
great region which lies between the great chain 
of the Rocky Mountains and the first chain of 
mountains which obstructs the passage of cur- 
rents of air from the Pacific ocean. 

Leaving the northern route, I pass to the route 
of the forty-first parallel, which has been described 
in the Senate as having peculiar advantages. 
From the Great Salt Lake to the Sierra Nevada, 
the country on this route consists of alternate 
mountains and plains, or valleys—plains utterly 
barren. The office examinations of the railroad 
explorations state that— 


** The greater part of the surface of these valleys is merely 
sprinkled by several varieties of sombre artemisia, (wild 
sage,) presenting the aspect of adreary waste ; though there 
are spots more thickly covered with this vegetation, yet the 
soil is seldom half covered with it for a few acres, and is 
nowhere suitable for settlement and cultivation. Imimedi 
ately west of Great Salt Lake, there is a desert plain of 
mud, clay, and sand, impregnated with salt, seventy miles 
in width trom east to west, by its longest line, aud forty at 
a narrow part, further south. 


The following extracts from Captain Beck- 
with’s own reports, exhibit the general character 
of the soil over a large portion of this route, and 
fully sustain this statement of the revising offi- 
cer: 

‘*The western range of the Wahsatch mountains, stand 
ing on the eastern border of the Great Basin, is continuous, 
extending north and south over five degrees of latitude, 
from the vicinity of Little Salt Lake to north of Bear river, 
broken only by the passage of the Sevier, Timpanogos, 
Weber, and Bear rivers.”’ * . . . ‘Its west 
erm slope Is very steep— olten inaccessible presenting, fren 
erally, a formidable barrier tothe entrance ofa railroad into 
the basin from the east. Many small streams descend from 
it; and as far as its disintegrations have been deposited at 
its base upon the alkaline plains of the basin, it forms a 
rich soul. This line of deposit is narrow and continuous, 
but varying in width, where it is found, from two or three 
miles to ten or twelve at a few points, as opposite Utah and 
Great salt Lakes, where it occupies the entire space trom 
the mountain to the lake shores. It is to this narrow belt 
of land that the Mormon settlements are almost exclusively 
confined, the isolated settlements being upon similar de 
posits, in small valleys, at the base of other mountains, the 
sinall mountain streams upon which these deposits are the 
richest, and chiefly exist, being used for irrigation.”’ 


The Mormon community eagerly seek 4 and 
occupy, small tracts of cultivable soil, if suffi- 
ciently large to supporta few families, even ilvadh 
at great distances trom the main settlement, 


‘* From the western shore of the Great Salt Lake to the 
valley of Humbolt river, the country consists alternately of 
mountains, in more or less isolated ranges, and open, level 
plains.”? * ” " * Cedar mountain lies immedi 
ately on the southwestern shores of the lake, and gradually 
subside s towards the north, terminating in Strong’s Knob.” 
* . ‘ Immediately west of this range there 
occurs a desert ny of mud, about seventy miles in width 
from @ast to west, by its longest line, which becomes oar 
rowed to forty, and eventually entirely disappears as it 
extends southward—l+ss than thirty of which is miry by this 
line—i and it is firm in proportion to the distance from the 
lake. * * . . * * 


Describing this desert where the party crossed 
it, he says: 

** For this entire distance there is not a sign of green veg- 
etation, (May 13,) and only here and there a dry stalk of 
artemisia, where it has been transported by the wind. The 
lightest sheet of effloresced salt covered the moist earth at 
intervals, and the track of a single antelope or wolf could 
be seen crossing the desert for miles by the line of dark mud 
thrown up by its feet, so level, white, and soft, was the plain ; 
and the whole scene was as barren, desolate, and dreary, as 
can be imagined. Fortunately, the sun was partially ob 
scured during most of the day; but, even with the obscurity, 
its reflection was very painful to the eyes, which were very 
materially relieved, however, by one or two light passing 


| Showers, which dissolved the salt upon the plain, but greatly 


enhanced the fatigue and labor of crossing it.”’ 
At the encampment that night, after crossing 
the salt mud desert, he says: 


** We were soon visited by a number of the expected 
guests, extremely filthy, and very naked, and emaciated by 


| starvation during the long winter, during which their sup- 


and they are, 


I 


t 


a superior quality. 
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yy of rats and bugs fail, and they are reduced to the great 
st extreme of want, tf their appearance truly indicate it; 
doubtless, among the lowest of the human 


ace, in intelligence and humanity 
Describing Fish Creek Valley, he savs: 
‘* May 15.—The valley is here several miles wide, and 


he stream lined with grass, which is not all, however, of 
Many of the small setUements of Utah 


are not so well supplied with the requisites for successful 


‘ 


ultivation as those found on this stream, on which we 


found a band of twenty Shoshonee Indians encamped, be 
sides women and children. They are mounted, and con 
trast strikingly with their Goshoot neighbors in the plump 


con dit ion ot their pe rsons, although they complain ot ne 
ger,’ &e. * * ‘Our Indian guides let 
us here, as we were approaching the western line of their 


territory; and we endeavored, unsuccessfully, 


| crossing them ; 


| 


| trees are nowhere seen on the Humboldt. 


to obtain 
ne from the Shoshouees to accompany us—their pertect 
knowledge of. the country being of great service in desig 
nating the points at which water and grass can be found 

May 16 Leaving camp, we took a nearly west course 
by the shortest route we could discover, leading to a favor 
able passage of the low mountains in that direction. The 
country Was at first gently rolling, but soon became more 
broken and hilly, and covered with an unusual growth of 
eedar, artemisia covering the whole face of the country, and 
the soil was li-ht and dustyv.”> * * ° “ . 

May 18.—Last night was cold, freezing the surface of 
the ground to the depth of a quarter of an inch. Altitude, 
six thousand five hundred and fifty feet. Leaving campat 
sunrise, we continued down the dry bed of the creek fora 
short distance, but leaving it as we entered the valley. in 
which our course changed more to the north, for the pur 
pose of passing around the north end of the succeeding 
mountain. The road wac dry and hard, and the artemisia, 
which covered the whole face of the country, small.”’ 


. * * * * * * * * * 


Describing the large valley lying at the east- 
ern base of Humboldt mountains, sixty miles in 
length and twenty in width, at the widest part, he 
says: 

* May20.—” * * * * ** Itis the most fer- 
tile valley known to exist in the center of the basin. Nu 
merous streams descend into it from the elevated range of 
the Humboldt Mountains, all the erest of which fora thou 
sand feet below its summit is still buried in snow. ‘To the 
largestoft these streams I gave the name of Franklin river. It 
rises by the union of several small streams in the pass by 
which itis proposed to cross the inountain with the railroad, 
descends to the east to the base of the mountain, and thence 
flows south for many miles, forming the most considerable 
lake in the valley, of whic®™ there are several, but none of 
great extent. These lakes are surrounded, and all the 
streams are lined, with extensive meadows of coarse, tall 
luxuriant grass; and the water, so far as we could ascer 
tain, at least at this season of the year, is fresh, but near 
the lakes has a strong taste of decaying vegetation. The 
richest of the lands are, unfortunately, too low and wet for 
cultivation to their full extent; otherwise it would furnish 
lands for a respectable setthement.’’ , . : ' 
* We rode for several miles in a due west course from this 
pond, although this course would bring us directly to the 
base of the mountains, where there is no possibility of 
but the width of the plain is such’? 
“that itis necessary to be sure of finding 
water and grass for our animals at night, which we could 
not fail to do at the foot of the snowy range we were ap 
proaching, although it increased the distance to travel be 
yond what it would otherwise have been. Butin the mid 
dle of the plain we came upon Franklin river, the channel 
of which is thirty feet wide at present, and it has every 
where overflowed its banks ; putin midsummer it is doubt 
less a small stream.’’ ' . ° * ‘“We en 
camped on the banks of the river, which are destitute of 
timber, but sage furnishes abundant fuel.’’ 


* * * 


The route here enters the pass of Humboldt 
mountains, and crossing them, descends the val- 
ley of ELumboldt river, 
scription of which 


Colonel I’rémont’s de- 
Captain Beckwith quotes: 

‘The country through which it passes, (except its imme 
diate valley,) is a dry, s andy plain, without grass, wood, or 
arable soil.?? " V ‘Its own immediate 
valley is arich alluvian, beaniiediy oor red with blue grass, 
herd grass, clover, and other nutritious grasses, and its 
course is marked through the plain by a line of willow,’’ 
* . * * serving for fuel.’? 


Lieutenant Beckwith adds: 


** June 8.—Willows line the stream in many parts, but 
Its water, even 


| at this season, is not superior, and becomes less so as you 


| 


| 


descend it, and as it subsides after the spring rise Itis now 
forty yards wide when all collected in one channel, and eight 
feet deep, flowing with a moderate current. There are no 
fish in this part of it larger than minnows.”’ 

* * * > os * . * * * 

*¢ June 9.—We moved camp but six and eighty hundredths 
miles down the river to a point selected for crossing it, 
where it has no bottom land upon it. These low lands be 
ing very much overflowed at this season, and miry, are en 
tirely impassable for horses or cattle; and many arriving 
here in a weak condition, are annually lost by emigrants 
from becoming mired. But one of the chief causes of the 
loss of cattle by emigrants upon this stream, is allowing 
them to eat the grass in the river bottom, which is extremely 
unwholesome. The more experienced stock drovers to 
California, send their cattle back from the river to feed on 
the nutritious grass of the hills; but, as these are frequently 
distant from the road and from water, it is only by experi- 
ence that men learn its importance. 
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Mii t i 4 i 
| d small etrenam but the latter seldom extend tar 
init i plain Ar the tim if yelieg snows they form 
f mall ponds and lake but at others are absorbed by 
t bea the mou Ww Graes is found im 
we nearly every rar . but timber is scarce.a 
growth of cedar only being seen upon a few ranges "? 
‘The valleys are much Jess tertile 
t nt mountains, but generally support several varieties 
‘ ' ' ' \ r them trom the character of barren 
t ' t l re are, however, many barren spots in 
ench oft eva : ind the soilis seldom one half cov 
‘ 1 even for atew acres, while the great 
" prinkled by the somber artemisia fol 
the aspect ofa dreary waste, unrelieved by 
issy plats, and floral beauties, and is no 


for settioments and cultivation.”? 


ed that Captain Beck with applies 


yvords ** barren and ** desert’’ only to soil 
t of any vegetation whatever: 
} nH llombeldt river there are three lines which may 
' ; ar toot ot the Sierra Nevada.’ ? : 
tv of tha ection corresponds with that of the 
Huan Lriver.’? 
R t J s 
‘ t Hu jdt as seen here, is eighteen 
wid ts soul very light and friable, with ex 
d. more or less covered with the sev 
arietae irtes 1, Winch occupy so large a propor 
tu 1 ms oof the plains—oet our termtory 
! I ! Sierra Nevada Mountains, and 
t riz I 1.7? 
I] tru a rit the canons which are neces- 
»>bey ed on this route. He says: 
| xm below the mouth of Canoe creek 
ane ibove Fort Reading. the course of the 
ment esentu through heavily timbered mount 
“ ! usly from the river banks to the 
t< rom fi en hundred to two thousand teet above 
tren Its course winding, with all varieties of 


greater than aright angle, and itis seldom entirely 


1 rtwo miles consecutively; but its general courses 


! ur th 
I toot of the mountains along the stream is often ob 
by fallen rocks to such an extent as to prevent its 
re ge on horseback; and i@uis also obstructed by tallen 
I ‘ dense thiekets of brushes.’? ‘ ¢ . 
\r my ports, but for short distances only, the wav 
tructed by rocks in place. The read will require to 


mothe sade ot the mountains, a tew feet above 
nathigh water, throughout this entire section to 
! xn valley ot the Sacramento, whence it can be con 


tiiged on the open plam.”’ 
What, think you, is it to cost for that side cut, 
nt v-six miles in leneth, with 
tof it notin place, and therefore liable con- 
tly to slide in on any road which may be con- 
ted, any excavation which may be made. He 
on to describe this region of country, and 


stone a greater 


lhe two cafions of the Sacramento, fourteen and nine | 


" - in length, and the very sinuous course of the river 
space of ninety six moles through heavily timbered 


nigins, rising precipitously from the stream, form the 
pal characteristic untavorable features of the route ; 
mt of constructing a railroad along which cannot be 
vrly estimated until minute surveys are made.”’ 


Chere is something very peculiar in this route. 
Instead of finding the Sierra Nevada rising with 
isharp back-bone, aS was expected, viewing it 
om the east and west, always rising and pre- 

iting a sharp ridge against the sky; instead of 
ding it as it was supposed to be, a mountain, 
single crest which might be passed by deep 
cutting or by tunnelling, il turns out to bea great 


plain, forty miles wide, having its own little 
treams and lakes, lying between two ridges of 


mountains, which two sides like 
It is the ascent and descent 
over the ridges which bound this plain that con- 
stitute the immense difficulty. It was, therefore, 
that the enemmeer, with great discrimination, hav- 
ingascended this plain, looked fora stream along 
which he might descend from it. He struck the 
fork of Pit river, followed its course, and passed 
through this cafion of ninety-six miles, as the 
most practicable mode of descending from his ele- 
vation, some five thousand seven hundred feet, 
to get upon the plain of the Sacramento,as it lies 
at Fort Reading. What the grade will be on some 
of the descents, 1 do not know. I think it could 


rise upon its 


parapets to guard it 


have been ascertained if the profiles had been 
published; and here | will mention, in connection 


with the publication of the railroad reports, a fact 


that j 


deem it proper in this place to notice. 


When the explorations were sent in, when the | 
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maps were prepared, and after delay had worn 
out my patience in waiting for them to be en- 
rraved, an estimate was sent to Congress of the 
amount it would cost to engrave them, in order 
that an appropriation might be made to permit 
the War Department to have the work executed, 
When that came before Congress, they chose, in 
their kindness, to make the appropriation, but to 
leave it in the hands of the Superintendent of 
Public Printing. Those maps have not yel been en- 
graved; the part of them which has been engraved has 
not yet been printed, and the country is deprived 
of the profiles and detailed maps which would 
have served to give them that clear understanding 
of the geography of this region which must 
have relieved the Senate from so much imaginary 
construction of the face of the earth. : 

sut | have been told that this route which was 
surveyed 1s not the one which is meant; that in- 
stead of going through these canons of the Sacra- 
mento, some insist that the descent should be di- 
rectly to Fort Reading. This, of course, includes 
some lifts where the grade would be vastly greater, 
but the difference of elevation between the crest 
of the ridge over which you descend to the valley 
of the Sacramento and Fort Reading, calls for an 
average grade of one hundred and thirty feet per 
mile for forty miles, the space which you have 
to overcome this descent. ‘Therefore, I say it was 
wise in the envineer, seeing how close he had 
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come upon the valley, and how great was his ele- 


vation, to seek some stream by which he might 
islv locate the railroad te the valley, at 


Fort Reading, even although he had to follow 


eircultot 
these tremendous cafions. 

In connection with the passage of these mount- 
ains, | have had the good fortune to get some in- 
formation from a report of the surveyor general of 
the State of California, being the first reliable in- 
formation we have in relation to the route that 
passes through what is called Carson’s valley. It 
will be remembered that that was not crossed by 
either of the exploring parties, and it may be well 
for me here to state the reason. The party going 
west, commanded by Captain Beckwith, finding 
their resources nearly exhausted, instead of at- 
tempting to cross from Carson’s valley over the 
mountains, upon satisfying themselves that it was 
impracticable for a ratlroad, turned north to find 
some better line. They had heard of Noble’s 
Pass. They examined it, and found that it was 
nearly, if not quite, impracticable for a railroad, 
They wenton to another, the Madelin Pass, where 
they found the easiest grade which that chain of 
mountains presented, Anxious, however, to sat- 
isfy the public, and fully discharge the duty im- 
posed upon me, another party on the Pacific was 
subsequently directed to make that exploration 
across the line of travel into Carson’s valley. The 
party was detained in the examination of the 
range near Des Chutes valley until November, 
and then found the snow so deep in the mountains 
that they were compelled to abandon the attempt 
to cross over into Carson’s valley. Therefore it 
was, that, until this report of the surveyor gen- 
eral of the State of California was obtained, we 
had no positive information ; though already the 
conclusion was inevitably reached, that if in No- 
vember the mountains were covered with snow so 
deep that the engineers could not explore them, it 
was useless to inquire whether a railroad could 
be constructed there or not. This report of the 
surveyor general, however, puts an end to all fur- 
ther speculation on the subject. He gives the ele- 
vations passing over by two routes, one of which 
is called Johnson’s Cut-Off, and the other the Old 
Route. | refer to his report, printed in 1856. 
The distances and elevations are according to a 
survey made in 1855, by an engineer named God- 
dard. 


I know nothing of the character of the engineer | 


or the surveyor general. My opinion in relation 
to the engineer, however, is favorable, from the 
work which he presents. It seems to hold together 
very well. It appears that, in sixty miles to the 
junction of these two roads, Johnson’s Cut-Off 
and the Old Route, you gain an elevation of four 
thousand feet. On the latter itis forty-five miles 
thence to the summit, an altitude of nine thousand 
feet, the average ascending grade being one hun- 
dred and eleven feet. You may generally double 
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an average grade in a rolling country. By Joh: 
son’s Cut-Off it is thirty-six miles to the summi:. 
the altitude is six thousand seven hundred a i 
fifty feet, which would give an average ascendins 
rrade of eighty feet. Te descend from ths gum. 
mit to Carson's valley by the Old Route, requir a. 
an average descending grade of two hundred foe: 
per mile for twenty-one miles; and by Johnson’s 
Cut-Off, an average descending grade of one hun. 
dred and forty feet per mile for twelve miles. The 
descent and the ascent upon both these routes 
. cn Sy 
doubling the average grade, show that it is im- 
practicable to run a railroad otherwise than by 
stationery engines; and, therefore, that it is bett¢, 
to attempt the construction through the Pit river 
cafon than tocross this mountain, unless it be by 
a tunnel. There is no estimate for the cost of that. 
1 think the examination was rather for a stay; 
road, for which the pass was found practicable and 
highly useful, and no authority, therefore, by 
which to estimate the expenditure required to con- 
struct a railroad over the mountains at this point, 
In relation to the climate of this route, | would 
say, that I believe it to be worse than that on the 
forty-ninth parallel; that there is more snow upon 
the line, and occasionally as intense cold; that the 
liabilities to loss of life, and interruptions to the 
working of a road, are greater upon it from cold 
_and snow, than they are upon the forty-ninth de- 
gree of latitude. 

Captain Stansbury, who passed the winter of 
1849-50 in Great Salt Lake City, says: 

‘* [ had hoped, from the representations which had been 
made to me of the mildness of the two previous winters, 
that we should be able to keep the field the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the season; but, in the latter part of No 
vember, the winter set in with great and unusual severity, 
accompanied Ly deep snows, which rendered any further 

| prosecution of the work impracticable.””— Report, page 120. 

** The winter season in the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
was long and severe. The vicinity of so many high mount 
ains rendered the weather extremely variable ; snows fell 
constantly upon them, and frequently to the depth of ten 
inclies in the plains. In many of the cafons itaccumulated 
to the depth of filty feet, filling up the passes so rapidly 
that, in more than one instance, emigrants who had been 
belated in starting from the States were overtaken by the 
storms in the mountain gorges, and forced to abandon every 
thing, and escape on foot, leaving even their animals to per 
ist) in the snows. All the communication with the world 
beyond was effectually cut off; and, as the winter advanced, 
the gorges became more and more impassable, owing to the 
drifting of the snow into them from the projecting peaks 

*We remained thus shut up until the 3d of April.”’-- 
Page 122. 

One Senator has informed us that the thirty- 
seventh parallel is the proper location, and insists 
on running a road straight across the country on 
that line. This is an old story. We used to have 
the road running straight across on this parallel 
and over a very level country; which level coun- 
try, when subjected to instruments, proved to be 
ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, with 
tunnels of such length as no man yet has ever 
undertaken to cut. I had supposed that the re- 
ports of the engineers had convinced every one ot 
the impracticability of the route. They speak 
with sufficient plainness to render any discussion 
of the physical obstacles unnecessary, and I will 
only refer to some additional evidence in relation 
to the climate of this region not drawn from the 
railroad reports, of which, perhaps, Senators are 
growing somewhat weary. I refer to the report 
of Captain Marcy, of the recent expedition which 
he made near this line, trying to find his way 
down into New Mexico. He says, in his etter 

. hte 99 
dated ** Taos, New Mexico, January 23, 1856, 
describing his route: 

«* For two hundred miles, I encountered from two to five 
feet Sf snow, requiring great labor on the part of the escort 
to break a trail for the animals, and, for several days, [ only 
marched about three miles per day. In consequence ot 
this, my rations were consumed ten days before I reached 
the valley of the Rio del Norte, and it became necessary 


to subsist my command upon mules that became exhausted 
and could perform no further labor. ”’ 


The exposure, and loss of his party, encoun- 
tered by Colonel Frémont, in the same region of 
country, are well known, and must be remem- 
_bered by the Senate. Captain Marcy, in his 
letter to Major Porter, dated June 12, 1858, de- 
scribing the expedition already referred to, says: 

‘Our trace is along the valley of the Grand river, to the 
junction of the Bunkaree and Compadre, both of which we 
forded, and ascended the latter about fifteen miles. We 
found no snow in these valleys, and the atmosphere was 
i! mild, with much of the grass green. 
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several lodges of Utah Indians were met with upon the 
idre, Who informed us that the major part of their 
id gone to Snake river upon a buffalo hunt, and had 
with them nearly all their best horses. I held out 
jucement to persuade them to sell some of the 

ing ones, but did not succeed in purchasing one 
seemed to be amply supplied with rifles and blank- 
ich they satd had been presented to them by their 
) Mexico. Lalso made an effort to hire one of them 
npany us, as a guide, as far as the * Coo-che-to- pa’ 
iss, supposing he would know the best route to avoid the 
y enows; and, as an inducement, I offered him the 
ie of two horses ; but he most peremptorily declined, 
g ‘the snow was very deepin the mountains 3; that we 
vould all perish ; and that, for his part, he was not disposed 
in that way.’ He also said that it would be much 
wise for us to turn about and go back, or stop aud 

er with them. 

‘Our mterpreter replied to him that we were men, and 
i women; that we intended to go on, and bad no tears 


s to the resuit. 


On the 22d day of December, we left the valley, of the 
Compadre, and taking asoutheast course, entered the moun- 
ins, Where We at once encountered snow, Which increased 
epth as We ascended, and upou the top this was a hard 
t, that cut thet 


ules’ legs severely, aid greatly aug 
ted the difficulty in traveling 
-Onu the 24th the snow lad become so deep that, finding 
npossible for our jaded animals any longer to break th: 
<, 1 placed torty men in advance who waded slowly 
igh it, alternating from frout to rear as they became ex 
usted, and in this manner a path was beaten over which 
packed mules with difficulty passed. The snow con 
ito lnerease in de pli as we advaneed; but the men 
d most mantully on. They were cheerful, and 
there Was not a word of complaint from any one of the 


‘We then followed slowly on until the 3lst, making 
it five miles a day. 
which our guide iniormed me had its rise on the Coo-clie 
pa Pass. Here we had the mistortune to encounter a 
mw storm which added about fourteen inches to the 
ivy body of snow already upon the ground, and increased 
very greatly the difficulty 
The fo 
ispices, far trom promising a happy new vear; yet we 
iwgled on, and by the severest toil made about two miles 
ring the entire day. The snow was now from four to five 
t deep, and the leading men were obliged in many places 


This brought us to a small creek 


{ breaking a track through it. 
lowing morning dawned upon us with gloomy 


crawl upon their hands and knees to prevent sinking to 
their necks. They could only goa few yard 


at a time be 
e they were compelled, ina state of exhaustion, to throw 
themselves down and let others take their places.”’ 


He goes on to describe the suffering of his men; 
but Lhave read enough to show that this Is a 
country where the climate alone creates such dif- 
ficulty that 1 presume no one, speaking under- 
standingly on the subject, would say it was a fit 
route for arailroad. He says further: 

‘he route we passed over, from Camp Scott to the val 
ley of the Rio del Norte, traverses tor alinostthe 





entre dis 
tance a very broken and mountainous region, over which I 


regard it as wholly impracticable to carry a wagon road 


ithout the expenditure of a vast amount of labor. It would, 
nowever, be a good route for summer travel with pack 


mules, as grass, water, and wood, are abundant upon the 


whole route The estimated distance from Camp Scott 
to Fort Massachusetts is five hundred and ninety-three 


That is the region of country where the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Ciark 
to run this road, as the only line which he could 
favor. In order that [ may not have been mis 
understood in the heights of the passes, I will 
repeat that the altitude of the pass El Sangre de] 
Christo is ninety-four hundred and nineteen feet; 
and that of the Coo-che-to-pa, ten thousand and 
thirty-two feet. Here we find a party of soldiers 
compelled to relieve each other, to craw! on their 
hands and feet, in order that they might break 
the snow sufliciently for the pack mules to follow. 

Passing on tothe thirty-fifth parallel route, where, 
it-has been said, we have the best soil, and the 
greatest abundance of timber and water, and, 
therefore, the best line for a road, | will first no- 
tice the soil. Iread from the office examinations 
of the field-work of the railroad exploratioys: 


propose S 


} 
1 


** Grama grass being found on the north bank of the Ca- 
nadian, in Jongitude 96° and extending westward in greater 
or less abundance to the Sierra Nevada, indicates that the 
change from fertility to barrenness begins at this latitude, at 
least north of the Canadian. Cactace also make their ap- 
pearance with grama grass. South of it, however, the geo 
logical formation is that of a good soil, !o about longitude 
98° 30’. At this point the change to uncultivable land is com 
plete, except in the river bottoms, which are more or less 
tertile, but not the great body of the Jand. Not far south of 
the reute good soil extends westward to the termination of 
the Wichita mountains. Some portions of the upper valley 
of the Canadian, the upper valley of the Pecos, the valleys 
ofthe Rio Grande, Zui, Colorado, Chiquito, San Francisco, 
Colorado of the West aud its tributaries, possess a fertile 


soil, requiring generally irrigation to make 











it productive. 
That portion of the southwest corner of the Great Basin tra 


versed by this route, and over which the explorations of 


Lieutenant Williamson extended, is well constituted for 
fertility, its barrenness resulting from the absence of rain. 
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Generally the uncultivabl lins have an abundai ot 

trithous grass, though there extensive tracts W r ttl 
or none ts found—the two greatest being from the Ant 
Hills to Tecumeari ec: c ! n, 
and fifty or two hundred and sixty miles, and ff 
part of Santa Maria river, to the Moh 


dred miles.”’ 





Upon this rout 1 ! 
supplied with such timber as will serve to con- 
struct a railroad than upon any other route, ex- 
cept that of the forty-ninth parallel. There are 
some portions of the line where the timber will 
This 
is true, however, of all the routes; and in com- 
parison, therefore, it 1s c 
of it. is a smaller portion of 


the distance, | think, where fuel cannot be got 


) , 


have to be carried a considerable distance. 


hardly necessary to speal 
On this route, ther 





’ 
than In any other; but— 
**From the Aztec Pass to the Sierra Nevada, four hun 
lred and twenty miles, no tuel for railroad purposes wil 
Ind, and that for working parties will be scanty in 
places, From the point of leaving the Colorado to the Mo 
have river,one hunare wid fiiteen miles, no tuel is to be 


been added, no water. That 
portion of the difficulty on this route has been 
constantly overlooked; no mention has been mad 
of it. Gentlemen have spoken of it as though 
they had passed all difficulty and reached a point 
where all was smooth. They seem to be clinging 
to the old error, that the Mohave river is a tri 
utary to the Colorado, and that, when they reach 
the Colorado, th y have passed into the Vlohave 
valley, an error | } 
ploratio 3 shown thatthere is a hich ridge, 
rising to four or five thousand feet above the sea, 
between the termination of the Mohave river and 
the Colorado, and that the Mohave river sinks in 
a kind of pool, never to rise again. The party of 
exploration, when they left the Colorado, had to 
divide into three parts to get water when crossing 
this ridge to the Mohave river. As to the general 
supply of water on the thirty-fifth parallel route, 
it is stated in the official review that: 


i@ since correc 


‘ } 37 ] 
ed by these ex- 


* The exact distances over which water is not found at 
certain seasons, or permanently, are not stated. It does ap 
pear, however, that a resort to unusual means will be ne 
cessary east of 100° longitud Between that and the Pa 
cific there are spaces destitute of it, where, from the Known 
character of the geological structure, there is no doubt that 
sufficient supplies can be obtained either by deep common 
wells, artesian wells, or reservoirs.’ . : 7 
‘These large supplies of timber and water, west of the Rio 
Grande, are attained at the expense of great elevation and 
somewhat rugged ground.’ 


1 


I will now proceed to the consideration of the 
only remaining line, the roule of the thirty-second 
parallel. [I hope I am not expected to make it 
quite smooth, or find water at convenient distan- 
ces, cultivable land, and timbercontinuously along 
the route. I know of no such route across our 
territories. Iwish I did. If there were a route 
where it was thus made easy to build a railroad, 
we might feel a more happy security for the fu- 
ture. It would bring in its train not only the con- 
struction of such a work, but that continuous 
population which is needful to bind the two parts 
of the country together. HKnowing no such line, 
[ believe itis a herculean task to construct thi 
road, attempt it where you will. Go on what 
parallel of latitude you may, all you can do is to 
take the least of most scrious obstacles. I reached 
iculties were least on 
the thirty-second parallel; notthatthey were light. 
This conclusion was bas 
possessed at that time. 
have materially improved the location upon the 
route, as I shall proceed to show, first de 


r 





the conclusion that the dil 


d upon the information 
Subs quent ¢ xplorations 


cribing 
the section from the Rio Grande to the Pimas 
villages. 

The office examination says: 


“After ascending from the bottom lands ofthe Rio Grande, 
in traversing the region examined by Lieutenant Parke b 
tween these two rivers, from Dofia Anato the Pimas vil 
lages, one appears to be traveling on a great plain, inter 
rupted irregularly and confusedly by bare, rugged, abrupt, 
isolated mountain masses, or short ranges, seemingly, though 
notin reality, without system. Winding around these iso 
lated or lost mountains, Or using a few passes through them, 
a railroad may be construcied with easy grades. Except 


{ 
through the mountain passes, the surface is sosmooth as to 








require but little preparation to receive the superstructure 
of a railroad; and even in the two most difficult of the 
passes, (Where in one casc, deep cutting or a tunnel at the 
summit, near the suriace, in rock thi id 


c, With heavy side cuttings 
and high embankments for short distances, and in the other 
a short cut of sixty feet—probably through rock—are pro 
posed by Lieutenant Parke, to attain grades of forty-six 


° 
2%5o 
PENATE, 
feetand ninety fect per mile, less by increasiz list 
the natural slope of the ground iy be used for ara 1 
for temporary purposes, and until t t itself cant 
the cost of materials and supplies “W rat 
[he resurvey by Lieutenant Parke shows that 
these two most difficult pa may be avoided 
In relation to the supply of water upon th 


part of the route the report of the Secretary says: 


‘TJ great difficulty experienced in crossing t d 
trictis in the long distances over which no wat is found 
at certain seasons. The survey by Lieutenant Parke was 
made during the dryest season of the year, and, trrespec 
tive of the springs found atintermediate points, the whole 
between the two rivers, Rio Grande and Gila, may 
linto five spaces, varving from eighty to fifty three 
miles in length, at the termination of which large perma 


nent supples of water are found at the most untavorable 
season of the vear 


distant 


be divid 


These spaces and points are 
the Rio Grande to the Rio 
t 


re Rio Mimb 


Fro to the stream of the Valle 
a IMU wees coe eee POOSSS ees ee Oe sece cesses ees 
From the \ de Sauz to the San Pedro e OU 
From the San Pedro to Tuezon. ........ccceee J 
From the Tuczon to the Gila... ccc ccccce coccesced ) 
Intermediate between these streams are perma- 
nent springs; and the new survey has improved 


the location in this respect. In his last report, 
Lieutenant Parke states: 


The supply of water upon the plateau is limited. Aiorg 


and near the proposed line it is tound at the tollowing loeal 


i ind from these the working parties can be ipphed : 


it Neid spring, at the southwest corner of the basalt 
. ‘ ce’s spring; Rio M res: Agua Fria: Ojo 
de la Vaecea; Ojo de Inez; Val rt 


le del Suaz; in the Pu 








del Da Croton springs, at the Playa de los Pinas; Cas 

tro spring. 1 the Railroad Pass under Mount Graham ; 
Pheasant ¢ «; Antelope and Dove springs, att ec of 
the Calitro mountains ; and at Bear springs, at the head of 
the Aravaypa The distances, in direct lines, from one of 
these localities to another, are as tollows: 


nthe Rio Grande to Neide’ Spring ..... ..40 Miles 
in Neide’s spring to Cooke Gece whee 6s 
pring to Rio Mimbres......... | 


rou Cook: 





rom Rio Membres to Agua Fria. ....6.-.666. 15 
rom Agua Fria to Ojo de la Vacea......... 6 
rom Ojo de la Vaeca to Ojo d BOOS cocc cute «ke 
rom Ojo de Inez to V: del Sauz oa tana 
rom Valle del Sauz to Puerto del Dado......23 es 


rom Puerto del Dado to Castro spring. ...... .30 


rom Castro spring to Croton spring slice o ia Sata 
mn Croton springs to Pheasant creek........12 - 
‘rom Pheasant ereek to Antelope spring 


rom Puerto del Dado t@Croton springs 


row Antelope spring to Dove spring.....- . 2% 

‘rom Dove spring to Bear spring... aa eae 

On the San Pedro route water is abundant and conve 
nient, at Chameleon spring and Prospect creel in the 
entire valley ot the Rio in Pedro Besid th perma 
nent supplies, water is found, atter the rains, on the 7 is 
and in depressions tai the drain 

It has been armued, and I think sunee sifully, 
thatif the road were built, it might be worked 


from one supply of water to another; but that has 


never satisfied my mind in relation to the diffieulty 


which presents itself in building the road. Wi 
out tanks or wells, | do not see how the road is 


to be built, how working parties ar to be 


1 ! 
tained, with the distances which are found upon 
every route which has been surveyed, 

The facilities for making such artificial re 
voirs upon this part of the thirty-se mid 


} can } } 
route, are thus favorably desert 
Parke 

‘ For the working parties in the con ‘ 
during the dry season, watercan be obtained trom th 
eral abovementioned permanent sources of suppl 
Willinvolve, of necessity, much haulage, the maximumd 
tance being twenty-three miles. But lam clearly of the 
opinion that water can be obtained at other points along 
and near the line of construction by sinking common w 


Phese aya formations are particularly favorable Being 
basin shaped, they receive and ret drainage from tl 
urrounding country, giving u natural reservoir whieh 


require only to be tapped to give a constant and plentiful 
supply 


{ will next proceed to deserib 


The office 


section we 
P t ) , 1 * 
of the Pimas villages. examination 


States: 


* We have now reached the Gila, seven miles above the 
Pimas villages, the elevation above the 
sand three hundred and five feet 


its junction with the Colorado, t 


en be lug one thou 
Fyrom this pointto 
valley of the river is 
highly favorable to the construction of a railroad 7! 





will be no necessity for embankment 


AgAmMSst treshet it 
trifling occasior 


i > and in those inst f 

where the hills close in upon the river, there is amp 

for the road without heavy cutting. The eleva 

mouth of the river being one hundred and eight feet. and 

the distance between the two points two hu a a 

twenty-three miles, we have a general sl 

tenths feet per mile, which, from the 

the ground, may be assumed as t 
“Water and fuel, for working ’ 

though no grass. Logs mav be driven down the Gila trom 

the Mogoyan Mountains, at its source, from the Pinal Li 





lcutting and filling 
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the n Francisco and Salinas rivers. from the 


m the tormer, and the mountains at the ur 


ihutotmay be found more economical to receive all the 


I from the western portion of the road, either 
San Dernardino Mountaius and Pass, or trom the 
» Pedro or Diego, or, should iat be found r 
hone, from the depot near the mouth of the 
G 
Senators will perceive that I am here explain- 
ig the basis on which I formed the opinion which 
‘verns my vote in this case. I have no contro- 
versy with anybody. I do not expect to satisfy 
entlemen that their routes are not as good as they 
wish them; but Iam dealing with the facts as they 
' witained in the reports, to justify me in the 
ich | huve officially expressed, and on 
lam now acting inmy proposition to grant 
ven sum to make a railroad. I have not en- 
d all this labor in a mere spirit of con- 
y msy 
Che most favorable point for crossing the Colorado isat 
the Gila, Where the tiver is narrowest, 81x 
{ fifty teet wide, and has blufls on both banks 
n that the road should take across the des 
wee itand the foot of the coast range 
TTT t position of the pass by which it 
wount i. There are two passes Known 
i A War rs, the n southerly of the two, 
jure five mil of exeavation mm granite and mica 
rth ‘ polthe road, the grades varying trom 
ndred and thirty to one hundred and ninety feet per 
Che dista from th mouth of the Gila, over the 
tot ‘ ince Of this pass, is eighty miles; thence 
Eda iso hundred and fittv anies. The San Gor 
Le wdiwo Pass, on the coutrary, is remark 
| Lu ape valley, from two to five miles 
i" nooth and unbroken, affording in its 
moevery facility and no obstruction to 
til i it ? 
Phis un, eighty miles in width, has been 
‘ d id rt jornado, although there are 
ne ind w s upon it, and the water of the 
rado sometimes overflowing or rising in the 
mudd of tl plain, forms what is called New 
ver he plain is certainly deficient in water; 
but it is evidently a delta*formation, and not a 
desert i the nse of being unproductive because 
tuent elements. It is all of alluvial 
tion, clearly once belonging to the Colo- 
», and habitually overflowed by it; but the 
msiton the banks of the stream, having enough 
horsture d tenacity to eatch the sand driven 
mit by the prevailing winds, at last became a 
ral levee or barrier sufficient to restrain the 
i] is; and long drought rendered the alluvial 
tof the river entirely sterile. Thus, I 
i informed, it is now along the Rio Grande. 
W nt culuvation of a field is abandoned—left 
hat f a few years without irrigation—sterility 
, but ican be restored to ferulity by again 
vi it Wilh moisture. 
l upply of timber upon this whole route is 
nt [he points where it may be obtained 
hus stated in the office examination: 
Let us assume the most unfavorable case for supplies 
ilumber over that portion of the route between 
mitol the Llano Estacado and the summit of 
San Gorgonio Pa ‘ thousand and filty-two miles-- 
they must be brought trom euher end of the road, 
ee hundred miles from the eastern limit of the Liano 
wo, and from the port of San Pedro on the Pacitic, 
tidred miles from t ummit ot the San Gorgonio 
Pass, making the pots of supply one thousand tour hun 
1 sapart; the greatest distance to which thev must 
iuisported fram each end ts, therefore, seven handred 
road, the point of junction of supplies from the 
ensta west being about one hundred and ten miles west 
Rio Grande. Lumber can, undoubtedly, be procured 
Red river distriet for $30 per thousand fect. The 
i st for transpertation to the Llane, three hun 
i the railroad, at three’cents per ton per mile, 
louble the usual cost on eastern railroads,) is $13}, and 
' ! $43) per thousand feet ; the cost per thousand 
rhuodred and fifty miles additional transporta 
thon is § ind hence the cost per thousand feet at Cus ex 
treme pont will be $633. The mean cost over these four 
hundred tour bundred and filly miles from the eastern 
lant ofthe | Estacado will be $52) per thousand feet. 
From Fulton to the Liano it is unnecessary to estimate its 
cost 


‘Lumber may be delivered at San Pedro or San Diego, 


from Uregon, for 800 per thousand feet. Abundance of it 
in be got out trom the San Bernardino and other mount 
ns near the line of the road at that cost; and it may be 
d, therefore, to be supplied at Sau Pedro or San 

Diego at that price, and ata mean cost over the road (the 
ud supp! tr itself, as it must do, sect of forty or filty 





j shteing bull at a time) of S40 pert isand tect 
fhe worst case having been discussed, it remains to be 
said, that good ties and lumber can be obtained from the 


Guadalupe and Hueco mountains, from the head -waters of 


Pacific Railroad —Mr. Da vis. 


the Rie Mimbres, from the Pinal Lleno, Salinas river, and 

! waters of the San Francisco, and from the San Ber 
nardino mountains of the Sierra Nevada or Coast range, 
which sources of supply may be found to materially obviate 
the necessity Of transporung lumber from the two ends of 
the road.’ 


In fine, it may be said that the route of the 
thirty-second parallel, from the Mississippi river 
to the Pacific ocean, is the shortest of those ex- 
plored, its length being from one to four hundred 
miles less than the shortest of the other routes; it 
is likewise the shortest route to San Francisco, 
being one hundred miles shorter than any other. 
The vast uncultivable belt through which all the 
routes must pass, is crossed by the route of the 
thirty-second parallel where the width is least, its 
leneth through this region being two hundred 
miles shorter than upon any other line. 

The mountain region on this route has the least 
elevation, and the table lands preponderate to a 
rreater degree than on the other routes. 





It is the most economical route; the estimated 
cost to the Pacific be Ing from eighteen to twenty 
million dollars less than that of any other, and to 
San Francisco $10,000,000 less; the cheapness of 
construction being due to the great extentof plains 
and table lands where the road-bed preparation 
required is slight. 

The mountain passes are open, and their natu- 
ral slopes admit of temporary use without costly 
preparation. ‘The winters are so mild that no dit- 
ficulties, impediments, or dangers from snow and 
ice are to be apprehended, and this admits of the 
use of steep grades, and greatly facilitates con- 
Struction., 

On all the routes, unusual means must be re- 
sorted to for supplies of water at the distances 
common on railroads. The intervals between 
the large permanent supplies on the route of the 
thirty-second parallel, are not too great for the 


working ofa railroad, but additional supplies at |} 


shorter distances, may be collected by tanks or 
wells. 

In the uncultivable belt that separates the Mis- 
sissippi valley from the Pacific slope, occasional 
areas of arable soil are to be found. The route 
of the thirty-second parallel is neither less favor- 
ably situated in this respect, nor in mineral 
wealth, than those in other latitudes, nor is the 
supply of building materials and timber materially 
less on this route than on the others, excepting 
an interior portion of the route near the forty- 


ninth parallel. 


In confirmation of the opinion expressed in the 
Secretary’s report upon the comparative advant- 
ages of the thirty-fifth and thirty-second parallel 
routes, I wish to refer to the testimony of a civil 
engineer who has traveled over both, and looked 
at them with a view to the construction of a rail- | 
road—Mr. Albert H. Campbell. He was first 
connected with Captain Whipple’s party for ex- 
ploring the route near the thirty-fifth parallel; sub- | 


sequently with that of Lieutenant Parks when || 
reéxamining the route near the thirty-second par- || 


allel, Lintend to read from a letter which I find 
addressed by him to the Hon. Guy M. Bryan, of 
‘Texas, in relation to the Pacific railroad, published | 


in 1858. On the first page, he sets forth his total || 


indifference as to which of the two routes may be | 
selected, and the absence of any pecuniary motive | 
to influence him in one way or the other. He | 


says: 


**[ have no pecuniary or landed interest in the El Paso 
route, and consequently bave no motive for my preference, 
except an honest conviction, derived from personal obser 
vation, that it is emphatically the most practicable, cheap- 


est, and shortest route between the Mississippi river and || 
the Pacific ocean ; and the country through which it passes, || 
as a whole, will compare favorably with any other route in || 


agricultural and pastoral resources, and in mineral wealth, | 


and that it is the only route thatcan be successfully worked iI 


during the entire year.”’ ° * e e ™ | 

* [tis practicable to construct a railroad along the Albu- | 
querque route, as reported by Captain Whipple; but I main- | 
tain, and Lam willing to leave it to the decision of the ablest | 
impartial railroad engineer in the country, that it cannot be | 


" : | 
done without an immense outlay of treasure in preparing a | 


road-bed, and exceeding, by at least twenty five per cent., || 


the cost of constructing a road of equal length over the 
thirty second parallel.”’ 


| 

} 

Of the climate, he says: 
| 


* In regard to the climate of winter on the Albuquerque 
route, | am satisfied that it will be found too cold to work 
a railroad successfully for at least three, if not four, months 
of the year. The recorded experience of six winters at 












[January 20, 


Senate. 





Fort Defiance, only twenty miles in latitude north of Camr 
bell’s Pass, and about the same elevation (as | Sheree 
when | went to that post in Nove mnber, 1853. throusi 
Cumpbeil’s Pass, though the Army Meteorological R¢ seaee, 
page 641, puts it down, or rather up, to *7,200 fans 
above the level] of the sea) must be taken as conc lusive of 
the fact of 1 being at inies extremely cold. : 
At Albuquerque, according to the meteorological report 
of the medical department of the United States Army . the 
maximum and minimum temperatures, respectively, were 
for the winter months of 1849 and 12°50: in December’ 
53°, 5°, January, 49°, 12° below zero; February, 57°, |7°" 
For 1850 and 1851: in December, 52°, 5° below sero: 
January, 57°, 8° ; February, 59°, 7°. For 1852 and 1833? 
in December, 65°, 21° ; January 65°, 19°; February, 66°. 
13°. For 1853 and 1854: in December, 66°, 20°; January 
a o°; February, 67°, 15°; and in December, 1855, 58°, 
9°. 


1 


** At Fort Defiance, about twenty miles north of Camp- 
bell’s Pass in latitude, and from three to five hundred feet 
higher, the maximum and minimum temperatures, respect 
ively, were: For the month of December, 1851, 62°, 4°. 
eigh'een inches snow. For 1852 and 1855, in December, 
50°, 2° 3 January, 55°, 7°; February, 56°, 6°. For 1853 and 
1854, in December, 57°, 6° ; January, 49°, 20° below zero - 
February, 54°, 2°. For 1854 and 1855, December, 65°, 10°: 
January, 59°, 17° below zero; February, 61°, 13°. For 1855 
and 1856, December, 56° 25° below zero; January, 54°, 8° 
below zero; February , 01°, 3° below zero.’’ : 








’ 


A great error has been committed in supposing 
. _- > 5 
that, because the thirty-fifth parallel route is in 
a southern latitude, it must be a warm country. 
Temperature depends as much upon elevation as 
upon latitude; and fertility results not from the 
constituent elements of the soil alone, but from 
the meteorological conditions of the atmosphere 
also. Here is an elevation of seven thousand feet 
above the sea, and a country of extreme aridity, 
The air from the ocean deposits the moisture jt 
possessed, in passing over mountain ranges, be- 
fore it reaches this plain. Over it broods a for- 
bidding sterility, and across it the winter winds 
sweep with a degree of cold scarcely less intense 
than that found in any portion of our country, 
At the close of this table, the writer says: 

* The table above will give a fair idea of the climate of 
the country. The winter of 1855-56 was more severe than 
any one known for many years. The wintry weather com- 
menced on the Ist of November, 1855, and has continued 
up to the present time, (March 14, 1856.) ‘he Rio Grande, 
at Albuquerque, Was frozen over, and with ice sufficiently 
strong to bear a horse and carreta. Those Indians who live 
habitually to the north of Fort Defiance, were obliged to 
abandon that portion of the country and move south, with 
their flocks and herds, in quest of grazing, on account of the 
depth of snow, which, in the mountains, at whose base the 
fort is situated, Was Over two feet in depth in March, 1856.” 
— Correspondence, J. Leatherman, Assistant Surgeon United 
States Army ; Smithsonian Report, 1855, page 287. 

Speaking of the immense exposure encountered 
on this elevated plain in winter, Mr. Campbell 
says: 

“ The imagination can readily picture the terrible calam- 
ity Which would inevitably befall a train load of passengers 
en route for the Pacific if an accident of a similar kind 
should stop their progress midway upon one of those deso- 
late artemisia districts between the Ojo de Gallo and the 
Little Colorado, and between the valley of the Big Sandy 
Fork and the sink of the Mohave, where no human habita- 
tion can ever exist between the permanent water stations.” 

He treats of the supply of water in the same 
manner as the authors of the official reports. He 
notices the fact that Captain Marcy, having trav- 
eled over the thirty-fifth, and then over the thirty- 
second parallel route, testified in favor of the lat- 


ter as an emigrant route. Citing the opinion of 


Major Emory as to the route on the thirty-second 
parallel, he says: 

“Tn an allusion to the subject of a railroad, (on page 51, 
first volume of Mexican Boundary Report,) he [Major Em 
ory} emphatically declares, of the advantage gained by the 
last, or Gadsden treaty, that it * has secured what the sur- 
veys made under the orders of the War Department de- 
monstrate to be the most feasable, if not the only practica- 
bie, romte for a railway to the Pacific.’ ” 

The comparison instituted in the office when 
the field-work of the various explorations was re- 
ported, was to fulfill the requirements of Congress, 
to find the most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean. | am not engaged now in the in- 
vestigation of that exact question, the problem 
being merely that of crossing the Territories; but 
as the practicability of effecting a connection be- 
tween the Mississippi and Pacific may control in 
any action of Congress, a table has been prepared 
which presents, in a condensed form, the dis- 
tances, and the comparative cost of each route 
from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean. 
Whether this estimated cost be too high or too 
low, it is not for that purpose needful to inquire. 
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The object was to ap proach as nearly as possible | 
+) accuracy of comparison, not to give an abso- | 
ite statement of the cost. This is all that has | 
yer been claimed for the office estimates of cost; 


Table showing the lengths, comparative costs, &c., of 
Mississippi to 


} 
Routes. | 
| 
| 


Distance by proposed rail- 


Pacific Ditincad Mr. Wilson. 


and this is the reason why the estimates of chiefs 
of parties have been modified so as to bring them 
to the same comparative scale. 
to the Senate: 


I submit the table 


f the several routes explored for a railroad from the 
the Pacific. 


iffer 
route 
route 
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Miles Feet | Feet 

Route near forty-seventh and forty-ninth parallels, from 

St. Pattl 10 BOBUe ... cine ccccssescsiccctec eves vovecces 1,955 18,654 $135,871 ,000 535 1,490 6,044 
Route near forty-seventh and torty-ninth parallels, troia 

St. Paul to Vancouver... ..00 sccccecccece sees voce : 1,800 17,645 125,781,000 | 374 1,490 6,044 
Route near forty-first and forty-second parallels, from j 

Rock Island, via South Pass, to Benicia.........-66. . 2.299 | 28,120* 122,770,000 899 1,400 8,373 
Route near thirty eighth and thirty-ninth parallels, from | | | 

St. Louis, via Coo-che-to-paand Tah-ee shay-pah | 

Passes, to San PranciseO....6- cevsscoccccsevessoeces 2,525 49,985¢ |Impracticable.{ 865 1,460 10,032 
Route near thirty-eighth and thirty ninth parallels, from | | 

St. Louis, via Coo-che-to-pa and Madelin Passes, to | | } 

BENICIA. .cccescesce coe csccseeccece : 2,535 56,514¢ |[mpracticable.| 915 1,620 10,032 
Route near thirty-fifth ‘parallel, from Memphis to ‘San | | 

EP RS FT Ir eee 2,366 | 48,521¢ | 113,000,000 | 916 1,450 7,550 
Route near thirty fifth parallet, from Memphis to San | 

Pe aceon as uk ee areedad Sakees Mascateak eatibaaeas | 2,090 | 48,862¢ | 99,000,000 | 690 1,400 7,550 
Route near thirty second parallel, from Gaines’s Landing | | | | 

to San Francisco, by coast route ........ceeeecseecece 2,174 | 38,200§ 94,000,000 | 984; 1,190 5,717 
Route near thirty-second parallel, from Gaines’s ; Landing | | | 

IIR haces pe el och ro chneghan staan enosneses 1,748 | 30,1819 | 72,000,000 | 558} 1,190 | 5,717 
Koute near thirty-second parallel, from Gaines’s Landing : 

to San Diego. .....0. veces ee ere err Pee eer rr 72,000,000 | 524 | 1,15! 5,717 


1,683 | 33,4549 


* The ascents and descents between Rock Island and Council Bluffs are not known, and therefore not included in 


tht s sun. 


+ The ascents and descents between St. Louis and Westport are not known, and therefore not included in this sum. 


t The ascents and descents between Memphis and Fort Sn 

) The ascents and descents between Gaines’s Landing an 
this sum. 

In volume seven of the railroad reports, a table |! 
will be found with which this very generally cor- 
responds, the difference being that some of the || 
surveys having commenced at interior points, 
one, for instance, at Council Bluffs, and another 
at Fort Smith, the estimates of the reports are 
made from those points. Here they have been 
extended to the Mississippi river. The table in 
volume seven is also here modified by the suppo- 
sition that the reported practicability of the Ceeur 

d’Alene Pass is correct, and thus the total sum 
ostiananed for the route near to the forty-ninth 
parallel has been reduced. No additions have 
been made for those difficulties which, in address- 
ing the Senate, I have stated had come to my 
knowledge since the preparation of my report, 
because information not derived from instru- 
mental survey is not accepted as the basis of 
estimate. 

| have only to add that, looking to the grant of 
land and money with whic h Texas has endowed 
her railroad company, and to the interest which 
would be brought to bear for the extension of the 
Texas road to the Rio Grande, by a company 
formed to build a road from the Rio Grande to 
the Colorado, I believe the sum of money, and the 
grant of land contained in my substitute, although 
the smallest proposed by any one, will secure the 
construction of the road across that intermediate 
territory; will insure the extension of the road of 
Texas to the Rio Grande; and that, having reached 
the Colorado, California will charter a company 
o extend it to San Diego, to San Pedro, or to 
San Francisco. Most probably a company, if in- 
corporated to build a railroad from Fort Yuma to 
San Francisco, would first connect with the ocean 
at San Pedro, and thus command a more prompt 
return for their investment in the road than if 
they awaited its final completion to San Fran- | 
cisco. 

I have endeavored, during the [eens of this 
debate, to ascertain how much of the land in the 
valley of the Santa Clara and the Salinas might 
inure to the benefit of a company undertaking to 
build aroad. It is all known to be of the highest 
fertility, and blessed with a climate not inferior 
to any within the limits of the United States. If | 


i] 
it is possible for the company to obtain, near to | 


ith are not known, and theretore not included in this sum. 
d Fulton are not known, and therefore not included in 


that line, even one half of the amount of land 
proposed to be granted, [ rely upon the accuracy 
of Lieutenant Parke’s estimates to establish the 
fact that the road might be built there for the land 
grant alone. Whenever California shall charter 
a company to build this road within her own lim- 
its, and that company shall ask Congress fora 
grant of land to construct it, | cannot doubt that 
the interest of the United States will warrant Con- 
gress in making such a grant. ‘Thus is reached 
the conclusion that the T'exas road will be drawn 
on to make a june tion with the road built in the 
territory, and that the latter, when built to the 
Colorado, will certainly be extended to the Pa- 
cific. The eastern terminus of the Texas road 
will be available to all the roads which ramify 
throughout the United States, and be connected, 
in a very short time, with every important point 
from St. Paul to Galveston. 

If the facts, which have been thus imperfectly 
grouped and presented to the Senate, sustain the 
conclusion that this result is to be attained by so 
small a sum of money, it may reasonably be 
claimed that all who desire the construction of a 
road across the territory, with complete connec- 
tions throughout the States, are bound to sustain 
the proposition which I have submitted. 

My position is, that the completion of this great 
work is necessary to the due execution of the 


| functions of the General Government; thatit will 


not be achieved by private capital alone; there- 
fore, that we should strike off eve ry shackle which 
impede s its execution; should abandon the rig ght 
to collect duty on the iron employed; give the 


| whole limit of the United States from which to 


select a route; extend every aid we can constitu- 
tionally afford to insure the construction of a road 
somewhere, be it where it may, so that it is on 
the soil of the United States. If, by haggling over 
petty sectional controversies; if, by sucking in 
the bark and destroying the vital energy of the 
Constitution, politicians shall defeat the efforts 
which have been made from session to session, 
shall prostrate the last hope for this road across 
the continent, and thus unprepared, should we 
become involve d in a war with the great maritime 
Powers of Europe, they may, when it 1s too late 
to avert the disasters which have been so often 
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foretold, have cause to pray for the mountains to 
full upon and cover them from public inc nator 
tothem may attach the blame, is all may press 
the shame and sorrow of havine lost to the cou 
try a territory worth innumera treasure, of 
having forfeited that the value of which cannot be 


measured by money—the prestige of stability, 
progress, and invincibility, and the right to in- 
scribe on our national shield EQUAL TO THE PRO- 
TECTION OF A CONTINENT-WIDE REPUBLIC. 


PACIFIC RATLROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. “HENRY WILSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE Senate, January 1], 1859. 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 
The Senate having under consideration the bill to author 
e the President of the United States to contract for the 
transportation of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions of 
war, Army and Navy supplies, and all other Government 
service, by railroad, from the Missouri river to San Fran 
cisco, in California 

Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. Presipent: Before the acquisition of Cal- 
ifornia, before the discovery of its colden treas- 
ures had allured our countrymen to the Pacific 
ocean, the idea was conceived of a railroad across 
the continent, which should make our country a 
way of transit between the nations of western 
Europe and the teeming millions of eastern Asia. 
Since the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo gave us 
the title deeds of that magnificent empire on the 
shores of the Pacific, and since the discoveries of 
gold have drawn to that portion of the globe the 
eyes of mankind, the attention of the country— 
of the public men of the country, and of the peo- 
Pp ile of the country —has been directed to the con- 
struction of a railway from some point on the 
Mississip pi, or the Missouri, to the bay of San 
Francisco. After years of discussion and inves- 
tigation, the opinion of t : peop le has been un- 
mistakably pep nounced in favor of the speedy 
construction of this great national work—a work 
which will carry population over the continent, 
earry the light of Christian civilization to the 
shores of the Pacific, develop the power and 
weaith of the Republic, and bind together by ties 
of interest, as well as affection, the people who 
are hereafter to dwell on the Atlantic and Pacific 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 

Sut it is not my purpose, sir, to enter into the 
general discussion of the considerations why we 
should construct a Pacific railroad. ‘The time for 
such discussions in these Halls has passed away. 
We are summoned now bo the consideration of 
plans of detail and to act upon specific questions. 
I conceive the only questions before the Senate 
and the country now to be: over what route shall 
this railroad be located? and now shall it be con- 
structed? I propose to address myself to the 
consideration of these two questions, which Lcon- 
ceive to be the only practical questions before the 
Congress of the United States, 

‘Fhe Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] 
at the outset of his earnest, eloquent, and power- 
ful appeal for the construction of a railroad across 
the continent to the shores of the Pacific, said 
that ** it was only the Senators on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains who required to be convinced;”’ 
that ‘* it was only on this side of the mountains 
that the snow and ice of indifference and preju- 
dice remained to be removed.’? There may be 
Senators who require to be convinced; [| am not 
one of that number. There may be States where 
the snow and ice of indifference and prejudice re- 
main to be remove d; Massachusetts is not one of 
that number. Nor is it recent investigation that 
has convinced me of the necessity of constructing 
a railway to the Pacific. 

More than twenty years ago, while California 
was but a distant, lad clenats unknown, provir 


of the Mexican Republic, before the discovery of 


its golden treasures had fixed on it the attention 
of the commercial world, it was my good fortune 
to listen to Mr. Whitney, the railroad pioneer, in 
the capital of my native State, New Hampshire, 
and hear him there unfold and develop his splen- 
did scheme for the construction of a railway 


’ 


* For the original report, see Cong. Glo ibe, page 304. 
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‘ (merican contine t. Lit 1 
W i tbe interior of the country, ot 
oT t , ! ’ a i; the hore of thie Par fi 
A thet known of the Ik ition, con 
! ' Worki ot wat ed to 
. 2 ) frand,. » COT rehensive, 80 
i corm nd srracter, would, at no 
day, t an achieved result. And, sir, 
the past seven years, in seventeen of the 
‘ of this Union, and before assembled thou- 
» | have advocated the policy of the con- 
ion of a raiiway from some point on the 
I i « Viissourt, across the central re- 
ountry,to the city of San Francisco 
i do not ' that | shall be considered an 
‘ ' i roject because [T cannot give my 
vplan whieh | think comes under the 
( ol seheme characterized by 
rtrom New York as* uns;’’ because 
I ¢ not give my assent toa bill that, with all 
to the committee which reported it, I 
hould be entitl g,** Aw act to tacitiitate the 
ines Of Specelators in the public lands, and 
ire tot ruse and benefit those portions of 
¢ domata, the proces ls of which should 
devoted to the comstr ee 
P fic ocean,” he zeal of new converts, how 
ever, is proverbial, and the W aieaana © nion, 
it ew orn ardor for thi pro] t, seems in 
ehoed to d us, W »> have been its ste idy and 
t why if , to a netd account for our 
ck of faith in the practicability of the bill now 
jer es ley my 
but, sir, while the country is united in favor of 
mstruction of a Pacific railway, the peo 
divided in regard to the location of the road. 
j { it rests at d prejudices should divide 
e peo , Will exeite no surprise; but, in my 
idgment, this division of public sentiment is due 
toa great eXtent to the conduct of the Govern 
mentin organizing and in carrying on the sur- 
veys that have been ordered t ir a route for the 
way. Those surveys were instituted in 1853. 
"They were orgeanized under the late Secretary of 
War, now a member of the Senate; and we all 
| W that he « irried in oth Cabinet of President 
! ea vellement and passionate devotion to 
‘ ‘ ed southern rights, southern interests, 
! vuthern policy No man ean read the eiht 
umes of reports of surveys that have beer 
inted, without coming to the conelusion that 
the summary, the deductions, and the arguments, 
We by the Sec irv of War, are not sustained 
the evidence published im those volumes | 
c, and | believe the country entertains thi 
me opinion, that the great central route, and 
the northern route, have been beliutied: 
entre policy of the ist Administration, and 
t present Administration, has been to mag- 
ty the route along the thirty-second parallel. 
In the first place, l think a great mistake was 
! ‘ in the men Who were sent into the field to 
ke those surveys, we call them Wi ill 


em Surveys, bul They are notsurveys;: thie 





mply explorations and reconnoissanee 

wor from lowa, (Mr. Harvan,] the other 
y, asked why, with all this data before us, wi 
Why, sir, there is no 
evidence here for us to Jocate the road upon. All 


d not locate the road ? 
can get from those volumes is some general 
views of the country. I think that, with the offi- 
rs of the Army, there should have been sent 
ime of those men who for a quarter of a century 
ive been engaged in surveying, in locating, In 
tructing, and in working the railroads of the 

L nited States. There are such gentlemen, whose 
injons, with us, as wellas with the business 
en and the capitalists of the country, would 
itweich those of a whole battalion of officers of 
the Army, intelligent as we all know them to be, 
nd well fitted as we all know they are for their 
wopriate auties, 
Phen, sic, this Administration took up the pol- 
icy of the last, for the sake of seniiviog that 
lesert route, how an d hereafter to be know n, | 
t, as the disunion reute; and in order to reach 


San Francisco by the thirty-second parallel, the 
‘resent Postmaster General, without authority 
{ law, has located along that parallel a mail route 


at an annual expense of more than half a million 
of dollars. 
i have said that the Administration policy has | 
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been to belittle the centraland the northern routes: 


to represent them as ir practicable; to represent 
them as being in a condition unfitted for the loca- 
tion of a road like this. Now, sir, the testimony 
of the officers who have surveyed these lines— 
} as those gentlemen are accustomed to the 
location and construction of railways, little able 
as they were to examine the subject, resolve it 
Into Its component parts, and make up a sound 
judgment, worthy the confidence of the country— 
shows that the central route is a practicable one; 
that the route by the Canadian, through Albu- 
on. the nee through 

‘Tulare Vall y, to San Francisco, is a practu- 
cable route; and that the route from Lake Supe- 
rior to Puget Sound is a practicable route. 


querque, across the ¢ 


Let me quote here, sir, the ionliantie’y of some 
of the gentlemen who went over these routes. 
Crovernor Stevens, now the Delegate from Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, surveyed the northern route. 
Those who know him, know him to be a gentle- 
man of vreat inteliigence, | hold in my hand an 
address recently delivered by him in the city of 
New York, before the ‘ubteiten Geographical 
and Statistical Society. Tle has examined that 
whole country, and he says in regard to the tem- 
py rature: . : / 

‘There were more cold davs on the line of the Great 
Trunk radroad, and of the roads in Minnesota, than on this 
northern route.’ 
to the impediments to be encountered 
from sunows—and he isa native of New England 


> 
Referring 


familiar with the snow storms of that region—he 
iVSs: 


‘If l were asked where IT should expect the most diffi 
culty frou now i the whole country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacitic, Pshould say the first ten miles fromthe Atlantic 


| tind, too, that in his report, as published, of 
the very highest portions of that route amoung the 
Rocky Mountains, he says: 

‘We tind on the route no desert; we find on the route 
no tremendous snows; we find the country there vearly ail 
wable and adapted to grazing.’ 


He says, further: 


In leod-od, my parties crossed, in the depth of winter, 
the Big HLioie Pass, Hetl Gate Pass, the Linde Biacktoot 
Pass, 1 Caiows Pass; and the greatest depth [ saw, ex 
cept when diritted, was one toot.” 

He state thatthe Indians, with their Wives and 
ther children, traverse these passes at all seasons 


vl the year, | have here , also, the re port ot Licu- 
tenant Saxton. — Ele say, Writing on the 26th of 
Auvust, when near the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, between the head waters of the Co- 
lumbia and Missouri: 


* Our route was along the Flathead river, through a fine, 
open country, with an abundance of Gne timber upon the 
hills back trom the river.”’ . , * "Phe sun 
adoes not shtie upon a better spot of earta 

*T tind that iy previous ideas of the Rocky Mountain 
range Were, 50 tar @s Gils section Is cor racd, entirely er 

Heou lnstead of a vast pile of rock and mountains, al 
most impassable, | found a tine country, well watered by 


ins of clear cold water, and tiiterspersed wath meacows 
covered With the tnost banxuitant 





We crossed, to day, the highest mountain in our route 
it was one ofthe Rocky Mountain range, and, € think, may 
avoided in the construction of a ranroad. It was rain 
ing beavily when Wwe crossed tt. TLis covered to its summit 
with @ heavy growth of timber.” a * ; 

** September 5.—Marcbed twenty-five miles due west, 
along the banks of the Blackfoot Fork river, through a mag- 
nificent country, titted to support Aninerous populahion of 
civiimaed tpen. its bracing arand grand mountam scenery 
will give juspiration and energy to ‘the future inhabitauts of 
tuls mountain region. 

** September 6.—We marched thirty miles, and are now 
encamped On the last dividing ndge of the mountains. An- 
toine says that we shall see to-morrow the long-looked-tor 
plams of the Missouri. We passed through a region of the 
same fine character as that of yesterday, but with more 
tunber and more game. | saw numerous large, fine-look 
ing elk. which would have made a welcome addition to our 
slender stock of provisions ; but we did not succeed in 
taking any. 

*'The grass and timber are as good as can be found any- 
where. Ii is contrary to all my preconceived ideas of the 
Rocky Mountains, to find such a country in their very 
heart. 

* Crossed the last dividing ridge of the mountains, and 
are encamped on a small creek upon the eastern side, one 
of the head branches of the Missouri. The ridge which 
divides the waters flowing into the Atlaniic from those 
flowing into the Pacific, at the place where we crossed, is 
but a high jill; and it is not more than a mile, in astraight 
line, between the sources of the Columbia and the Mis- 
sour. Nature seems to have imtended it for one of the 
great highways across the continent. We stopped and 
took a parting glass of the clear, pure water of the Colum 
bia, and, in a tew moments, pledged the toast from the 
stream whose waters flow to mingle with the Gult of Mex- 
ico. The view from the summit of the pass is grand and 
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beautiftul—the Atlantic and Pacifie slopes of the mountaj, 


spreading Guton either side, and embrac ing on wu 
union as well as of separation. 
‘The mountains at this point offer no obs tacle + 


ils bili of 


ithe 
construction of a railroad from this place to the PF] uthend 
Village With the exce pion Ot One mountain, easily t ai 
avoided, a finer region through which to build a road ¢ an 


nowhere be found. The vast amount of timber and sio; 


granite and marble, will furnish an inexhaustible res yuree 
of materials for its construction.”? 

t will be remembered that Lieutenant S; axton 
spent several months in traversing this country, 
at the head of twenty-five men. He had no sick. 
ness, lost no men, was only one night withoyt 
wood over the whole route. He saw Indians who 
owned a thousand horses; he saw immense herds 
of buffalo; he found the entire country, among 
the very summits of the Rocky Mountains, adapt- ; 
ed to agriculture and grazing, and ¢ ontaining some 
of the most beautiful spots on the North Ameri- 
can continent. He says, in summing up: 

* From as careful a survey of the country through which 
[ passed as the limited means at my disposal, and the rapid 
rate at which [ traveled, would admit, I give as the resujis 
of my observations : 

‘ First. That trom the mouth of the Walla-Walla river 
to Fort Benton no insurmountable obstacle to the construe 
tion of arailroad exists 3 and thatthe Blackfoot or Cadotte’s 
Pass is much the lowest pass through the Rocky Mountains 
that has yet been discovered, and eminently fitted by nature 
for the line of a railroad. 

** Second. That the region is well watered, rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, and abounding in fine tim 
ber and all other materials necessary for the construction 
ofa railroad. [tis destined, and at no very distant period, 
to be ocenpied by a civilized and energetic population, ca 
pable of making roads for themselves, independently of 
those which are to form the great lines of Communication 
between the eastern and westeru oceans.’? 

Well, sir, we all know that the country from 
Lake Superior to Fort Benton is a beautiful and 
a rich country; that it is a country where people 
can live, where you can grow a people, and estab- 
lish the institutions that elevate and refine them. 
And here we have the te stimony of Lieutenant 
Saxton in regard to the country in the very heart 
of the Rocky Mountains. Passing beyond those 
mountains to Puget Sound, all the evidence goes 
to show that the country is rich, well watered, 
well wooded, with timber enough around Puget 
Sound to supply the civilized world for years. It 
Is a great commercial line. Any man who will 
take the map, and look at the lakes and rivers, 
and look at the conformation of the country, will 
come to the conclusion that it is the cheapest and 
best route across this continent. 

But itis said that the British Government in- 
tends to build a railroad from Lake Superior to 
Vancouver’s Island. Well, sir, | hope that it 
will. I have no fear, no jealousy, of that Power, 
which is rising up along our northern frontier, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. It is a 
great country, of three million square miles; it is 
owned, and partially occupied, by a free people; 
and whether itis to be, as [ trust it will be at some 
future day, a portion of our Union, or not, it isa 
portion of the world with which our intercourse 
must be great, both commercial and social. The 
subject has been brought up in the British Par- 
liament. Mr. Roebuck, in August last, called the 
attention of the Secretary for Colonial Affairs to 
the construction of this railway. The S Secretary, 
in response to that call, indicated that the British 
Government hoped to make such a railway across 
the continent. Lord Bury, in a speech recently 
made at ‘Toronto, says that, i in all human proba- 
bility, such arailway will be constructed by Great 
Hvitain, and at this time there is, on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, a corps of surveyors on 

chat line. ‘There is, at this time, at Victoria, a 
corps of surveyors from England, who, in the 
spring, are to survey this line. It is said, also, 
that an attempt is being made to organize in Eng- 
land a company with a capital of $50,000,000, to 
continue the Grand Trunk railway across the con- 
tinent. We connect with Canada by the road 
from Portland to Montreal, by the roads through 
Vermont at Rouse’s Point, at Ogdensburg, at 
Niagara Falls, and at Detroit; and if they should 
build a railway—and if we do not, I hope they 
will—we shall tap that road; we shall be con- 
nected with that road along the whole line to the 
Pacific ocean; and the benefits of it will accrue to 
us as well asto them. It excites no apprehen- 
sion, in my mind, that the British Government, 
or the Canadian people, propose to construct such 


, a railroad, 
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Now, sir, | pass over the central route—the re- 
ports concerning it, of Frémont, Stansbury, Beck- 
with, and others, have long been familiar to the 
country—and { proceed to examine the southern 
route, 


the desert route, which we shall consider hence- 


the route down on the frontiers of Mexico, | 


fyrth, after what has been avowed on this floor, | 


as the disunion route. An interested portion of 


the public press is filled with glowing accounts of , 


Arizona, of its mines, of the wealth buried there, || 


of its agricultural resources; but every intelligent 
man in America knows that, for a great distance 
‘his side of El Paso, for one hundred and twen- 
ty-five or one hundred and fifty miles, there is 
one of the most barren and desolate spots on the 
face of the globe—the Llano Estacado, or Staked 
Plain. The Government has just expended 
«100,000 to dig artesian wells there. None have 
been attempted to be dug on the northern or cen- 
tral routes. They are not needed on the north- 
ern; you do not dig any on the central; butaway 
down on this southern route, $100,000 has been 
expended to find water; and Captain’ Pope has 
abandoned the undertaking, having failed alto- 
gt ther. 

The country, from the Pecos to El Paso, is a 
barren and worthless country, without wood, and 
without water fit for the use of man or of beast; 
and the country from the frontier of Texas, from 
E| Paso for three hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred and sixty miles to the Gila, and then from 
the Gila over two hundred miles to the Colorado, 
and from the Colorado tw6 hundred and seven- 
teen miles to San Diego, a distance of nearly eight 
hundred miles altogether, is a sterile and barren 
country, over which, in the words of Professor 
Henry, ‘sterility reigns Supreme.’’ Lieutenant 
Whipple says of the country on the river Pecos, 
in Texas—this beautiful, -rich land, full of fertil- 
ity and beauty, if we are to rely on what is now 
stated—Lieutenant Whipple, one of your own 
officers, says the valley between the Pecos and 
the Rio Grande, ** for hundreds of miles, is a 


blank and dreary waste, with scarcely a shrub to || 


relieve the eye of the traveler.”’ 


This is over the Staked Plain, over which this | 


southern railroad ‘has to pass to reach El Paso. 


You have spent $100,000 to get water there; you | 


have dug six or eight hundred feet deep, and you 
cannot get it. 
railroad over! 
lauded to the skies; while the rich and fertile re- 
gions over the northernand the central routes have 
been under-valued altogether. 1 do not certify to 


the truth of this extract; but a correspondent of | 


the Cincinnati Times, writing from El Paso, in 
elluding to the breaking up of Captain Pope’s 


of public property, says: ; 
“Amongst other things, are three hundred horses and 
mules with not a sign of hair on them from head to tail, 


That is a fine country to build a | 
That is the route which has been | 


caused by drinking the water of the Pecos, the best that | 


ean be had in that vicinity.” 


Seautiful land this, to run a railroad through! | 


Fine land for agricultural purposes! fine country 
for the European races, and for free institutions ! 
lt is a country that will never be settled to any 


considerable extent until we areas much crowded | 


for room as they are in China, or unless gold shall 
be discovered there. 


Of the country beyond El Paso, and fron. ‘here | 


to the Colorado, along the banks of the Gila, | 


now propose to give the testimony of some offi- | 


cers of the arene have passed over it. Major | 


Emory, in his Mexican boundary survey, says: 


‘*T think I am safe in stating that, as a general rule, 
throughout this vast region, corn, cotton, and vegetables, 
eannot be produced without irrigation ; and, furthermore, 


the limits of the ground which can be brought under the || 


effects of irrigation are very circumscribed.” 
You cannot raise these crops without irrigation, 


and the bounds are very circumscribed—very, in- | 


deed, | should think. 
passed, with General Kearny and his military 


force, across that portion of the continent; and he | 


said then of the eee ts at the point where the 
San Pedro joins the Gila: 


In one spot only we found a few bunches of grass. 


In 1846, Major Emory | 


More than four fifths of the plain was destiiute of vegeta- | 


tion. The soil, a light brown, loose, sandy earth, Tt sup- 
posed contained something deleterious to vegetation.” 


Passing along that region, he says of it: 
* We traveled till long after dark, and dropped down 
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| 
| 
| 


'| fertility ! 
artesian-well expedition, and the consequent sale || 


| hour before suuset, it is only possible to see objects through 
| the best instrumental telescopes in the most distorted 
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into a dust hole. There was nota eprig of grass or a drop 
of water, and during the whole night the mules kept up a 
piteous cry for both,” 

That is truly a fine country for a great national 

highway to the Pacific! He says further: 

f ‘$ From information collected from the Indians and others, 
it appears that We shall meet with no more grass trom this 
spot to the settlement, estimated to be three hundred miles 
distant.” 

In speaking of the long route over which he had 

| passed, he says: 

‘In no part of this vast tract can the rains from heaven 
be relied on (to any extent) for the cultivation of we soil. 
The earth is destitute of trees, and in agreat part also of any 
vegetation whatever.’ 

This is the testimony of an intelligent officer, 
selected to run your boundary with Mexice; and 
this is the character be gives of that country. 


| Lieutenant Parks, another officer, says of the | 


plain at the De Sauz, which is one hundred and 
forty miles west of the Rio Grande: ‘** Grass is 
scarce and salty.” 

Of the San Pedro valley, two hundred and 
thirty-two miles west of El Paso, he says it is— 


“A dry, parched-looking plain, bounded on the east by a | 


low, bare ridge. ‘The banks are devoid of timber, or any 
sign indicating the course or even existence of a stream to 
any observer but a short distance removed.”’ 


He characterizes the whole coyntry as being 


** the perfection of sterility.’? And remember, sir, | 


that this is the character of hundreds of miles over 
which this southern road isto be forced. Mr. 
John R. Bartlett, employed at one time as bound- 
ary commissioner, says: 


**The valley of the San Pedro river, near our camp, was 
anything but luxuriant. 


cept by digging a canal a very long distance.”’ 


Lieutenant Michler, one of the gentlemen at- 


' tached to the boundary commission, who went | 
over the whole of this route, crossed, in twenty- 


three days, from San Diego to Fort Yuma, a dis- 


tance of two hundred and seventeen miles, and he 


says: 
‘* We passed over mountains and deserts. 


the most difficult I have ever traveled for heavily-loaded 
wagons.”’ 


Pesnking of the plain of the Gila and the Col- 
orado, he says: 


‘* The plain is a perfect desert, marked by an entire ab- 


| sence of water, and destitute of vegetation, save some few 
* * 


sickly planis.’? . " “This country is 


| truly a desolate region.” 


A desert recion of more than two hundred miles | 


on the river Gila, that, if we are to believe what is 


recently reported throughout the country, ought to | 


equal the valleys of the Rhine or the Rhone in 
Lieutenant Michler says of the climate 
of this region: 


‘¢ The climate of this region is in accordance with every- | 


thing el# relating to it. 

* Having returned the following Auguet to Fort Yuma, 
the thermometer, in the shade, at the post, was found to be 
116° Farenheit, and over 120° in the shade along the river.’’ 


One hundred and twenty degrees! Mr. Blod- 


gett says, in his work on Climatology, (page 91,) 
that; 


lowest basins aud valleys of Arabia.’’ 
He further says: 


“ There are intensely-heated -listricts, like the desert at 
Fort Yuma, where the heat alone is stifling from mere ex- 
cess, though the air is intensely arid.” 

Fine country for the people of this Union and 
of Europe to live in and cultivate; a region with- 
| out water, without gress, without wood, with the 
thermometer up to 120° in the shade! Ido not 
understand where they find the shade. 
Lieutenant Michler says: 

“‘ The heat, commencing to be excessive in May, becomes 
almost unendurable in the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust; even in winter, the sun is so hot, and the direct as 


well as the reflected light upon the sand-plain so dazzling, 
that, excepting a couple of hours after. daybreak, and an 


shapes, a thin, white pole appearing as a tall column of the 
whitest fleece.”” 

I think this reflected light, which dazzles the 
eye, by which you cannot see things except in 
distorted shapes, even with a telescope, by which | 
a white pole becomes a tall white column, ex- 
plains why certain gentlemen have recently had | 


‘such visions of the beauty and fertility of that 


It consists of a Joam,which, if ir- |) 
rigated, might be productive ; but as its banks are not less | 
than eight or ten feet high, irrigation is impracticable, ex- | 


rienced. 


This road is 


“* At Fort Yuma the mean for the year is 73° 5’, and that | 
for the warmest month 93°—measures only equaled in the | 


Again, | 


|| cence covers nearly the whole surface. 


SENATE. 


region. I think that is the natural philosophy of 
the matter; but | hope that, at this distance, this 
reflected light will not so distort the vision of the 
Senate as to pervert its judgment. 


Lieutenant 
Michler continues: 


“Tn August we were enabled to complete that portion of 
the work; and although engaged upon it during the wet 
season, barely sufficient water was to be had for our watite. 
The heat had become so great as to compel Us to operate 
entirely with signal fires by night.” 


This isa great route to select for a railroad, 
where the gentlemen employed on the boundary 
survey could only work over portions of it by 
signal fires atnight! Lieutenant Michler further 
says: 

** Instead of storms of rain during the winter and spring, 
they have those of dust and sand. These are caused by 
high and strong winds sweeping over the desert plains, 
coming principally from the northwest, raising and carry- 
ing before them, like mist, clouds of pulverized sand and 
dust. You can watch them in their progress as they ap- 
proach fer hours beforehand ; and when they reach you, 
the dust penetrates into every crevice, the finest silk not 
being impervious to it. They last generally a day, some- 
times three. The winds blow up quickly and violently, 
and it is useless to attempt to work with nice instruments, 
These dust storms were our great drawbacks, as it was im- 
possible to see many feet distant, and then only at the risk 
of being blinded. The gusts of wind which produce this 
unpleasant effect im winter, are, in summer, like the 
simooms of the Sahara—-they sweep over and scorch the 
land, burning like the hot blasts.of a furnace.’? 

That would be a pleasant region to ran a train 
of cars through! ‘The Senator from Maine sug- 
gests that it would bea fine country for way 
business! | agree with him in that opinion. 
Giving an account of his travels from Sonoyta to 
Fort Yuma and back, in the middle of August, 
1855, Lieutenant Michler says: 

“It was the most dreary and tiresome T have ever expe- 
Imagination cannot picture amore dreary, sterile 
country, and we named it § Mal Pais.’ The burnt limetike 
appearance of the soil is ever before you; the very stones 
look like the scori# of a furnace. There is no grass, and 
but a sickly vegetation, more unpleasant to the sight thar 
the barren earth itself; scarce an animal to be seen, not 
even the wolf or the hare, to attract the attention: and, 
save the lizard and the horned frog, naught to give life and 
animation to this region.’? 

I have read to you, sir, from the report of Lieu- 
tenant Saxton, where he spoke of the innumera- 
ble herds of buffalo that range all over the north- 
ern region of the continent, of elk, of deer, of 
herds of cattle. Here isacountry through which 
itis proposed to construct a great national rail- 
road—a highway between Europe and Asia— 
where the lizard and the horned frog are the only 
animals which enliven the scene and suggest the 
existence of animated nature. 

“The eye may watch in vain for the flight of a bird’?— 

I suppose the reason why birds do not fly there 
is, because they could not live. They must carry 
their provisions with thei in their flight in that 
neighborhood, and that would be rather a difficult 
undertaking for them. 

‘The eye may watch in vain for the flight of a bird; to 
add to all this, is the knowledge that there is not one drop 
of water to be depended upon from the Sonoyta to the Col- 
orado or Gila. All traces of the road are sometimes erased 
by the high winds sweeping the unstable soil before them ; 
but death has strewn a continuous line of bleached bones 
and withered carcases of horses and cattic, as monuments 
to mark the way.’’ 

This is the route that the last Administration and 
the present Administration have done all in their 
power to select; and they expended $10,000,000 
to purchase a region like this; and they sent to 
Asia and imported camels which could go ten days 
without water; and | commend them for their sa- 
gacity in that, for I think the camel is the onl 


' animal fitted to travel in that country atall, They 


have expended hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to find water, and have failed; and then, to add to 
all, have given a contract for more than half a 
million dollars annually to carry the mail down on 


| that route in order that a railway may follow it. 


Lieutenant Michler further says: 


‘* The valley of this part of the Gila isthe samein appear- 
ance as that of the Colorado; the soil seems to be more 
sandy, and contains more alkaline matter; a white éfflores- 
Little grass grows, 
except in spots subject to overflow.”’ 

Professor Henry says of this country east of 
the Colorado: 


“ The entire districtis bare of soil and vegetation, except 
a variety of cactus. Over a greater portion of the northem 


| part of Sonora, and the southern part of New Mexico, ster- 


ility reigns supreme. . 
“We hazard nothing in saying that the mountains, as a 
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whole. can be of little value as the theater of civilized life, 
in the present state of general science and practical agri 
eulture 

I have before me extracts from a letter written 
by Edward FE. Dunbar, formerly of California; 

nd I am told by the Senatorfrom California {Mr. 
Bropvenicx] that he isa ge ntleman of intelligence 

ind character. He has written a series of letters 
in the New York Times; and I quote from him. 
He has spent three or four years in that country, 
passed over it, seen it, and says that during that 
time he has known of something lke two hun- 
dred murders and assassinations in that region. 
The only consideration that casts doubton Mr. 
Dunbar’s statement is, how so many people rot 
there to be murdered and assassinated. He states, 
ilso, the names of several gentlemen who have 
ittempted to cultivate the soil in that region, but 
have been cormpelled to abandon the attempt. He 

\y ! 

“That portion of Arizona, accarding to its present limits, 
iving south of the river Gila, and west of the one hundred 
ind eleventh parallel, comprising wearly half the country 
south of the Gia, does not contain a running stream orliv 
ing spring of water Several nomadic bands of Papago 
Indians exist there by the water holes and wells, which, 

junng a few months of the year—the season of showers— 
furnish them with a scanty supply; but they do not and 
cannot cultivate. 

“ The Gila bottom, from the aforesaid parallel to the Col 
orado, a distance of lithe over two hundred miles, is very 
uninteresting, and, trom a variety of causes, cannot be made 
ivailable to any great extent for agricultural purposes.’’ 
° . ° . “The climate is excessively hot in 
ummer, and in the winter months strong and high winds, 
which raise stifling clouds of sand, prevai!. Grass is gen- 
erally scarce aud peor. That portion of territofy proposed 
to be included within the limits of Arizona, north of the 
Gila, and west of the one hundred and eleventh parallel), is, 
like the country south of the Gila, of which mention has 
been made, a dreary waste of deserts and mountains, and 
entirely destitute of water. The eastern part of Arizona, 
comprising nearly one half of the enure Territory, may, 
therefore, be considered wholly unavailable for agricultural 
purposes, except, perhaps, some small sections on the river 
Guia,”’ 

Sir, | have quoted authorities enough to show 
that, from the time you strike the Staked Plain 
in Texas, across to the Pacific ocean—a distance 
of nearly one thousand miles—there lies a coun- 
try worthless for all purposes of agriculture. It 
s sterile, hot, barren, and unfitted for the perma- 
nent residence of any considerable portion of civ- 
ilized society; and it is through this country that 
it is proposed to carry the Pacific railroad. It is 
through this country that the entire power of this 
Government, since 1853, has been exerted, so far 
as it has exerted any power at all, to force a rail- 
way to the Pacific ocean. 

Now, sir, I am in favor of constructing a rail- 
road from the point indicated in this bill, between 
the Big Sioux and the Kansas rivers, across the 
central regions of the continent, tothe bay of San 
Francisco. Starting between these two points, I 
would not draw the lines too close. | would even 
consent to have the route starting from there make 
a deflection southward, strike the Canadian, and 
go, by way of Albuquerque, across the Colorado 
and through the Tulare valley to San Francisco, 
if that is the best route. I believe, myself, that 
the other is the best route; and I] believe, further, 
that this location would accommodate the north, 
the center of the country, and the South, with 
the exception of the extreme South. 

It is not surprising, Mr. President, that we 
should divide upon this question; but, in all our 
discussions heretofore, whatever may have been 
the policy of different gentlemen, we have been 
accustomed to regard the construction ofa railway 
to the Pacific as a work that would not only de- 
velop the power and the strength of the country, 
but also bind the people of the AUantic and Pacific 
coasts together in bonds of union. The distin- 
guished Senator from New York, [Mr.Sewarp,] 
m particular, based his support of the project on 
the fact that the construction of such a road would 
insure the permanence of the Republic. 


But, the other day, the Senator from Georgia | 


(Mr..Ivenson}] came here with a carefully-pre- 
pared and elaborate speech, committed to writing, 
in which he opposed the construction of a railway 
across the ceviral region of the country, because 
it would not be within a southern confederary 
when the Union should be dissolved. The Sena- 
tor pictured to us the triumphs of the Republican 


party in the northern States. He told us that those || suppose these gentlemen would threaten tosecede. | 
triumphs had been triumphs over the national || So long as they can use that class of men, they | 


Mr. Wilson. 





Pacific Railroad 


Democracy; over the rights of the South; and that 
they were not relieved even by the victory of 
** Free-Soil Democracy’’ over ** Abolitionized 
Whigery,’’ in the State of Illinois. The Sena- 
tor told us that he thought the time had come 
when the South must give up the Union or give 
up slavery; and he said that, if the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] orany of his compeers 
in’ this Chamber, orin the other House, or in the 
country, who concur with his political opinions, 
should be elected Presidentin 1860, the time would 
have come for the dissolution of the Union; that 
it woutd be a sufficient cause for the South to se- 
cede. 

This seemed to me to be very strange language 
to be used in this Hall. Why, sir, only two days 
before, our hearts beat with patriotic pride as we 
listened to the words that came gushing from the 
generous and patriotic Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Crirrenpen,] as we were bidding farewell 
to the old Hall, when he told us that the Union 
was the source of our present power and past 


_ glory, and would be the source of our future great- 


We listened, also, to the words with which 
the Vice President closed the eloquent and chaste 
address, in which he expressed the hope that our 
latest posterity would look upon the deliberations 
of representatives of independent, free, and UNITED 
States. We came into this Chamber and we lis- 
tened to the man of God as he consecrated the 
Hall, and invoked the blessing of Heaven upon 
us, and upon the Union of these States; and ex- 


ness. 


pressed the hope that the banner of our country | 


would wave over a free and united people forever. 


Two days.after this, the Senator from. Georgia | 


came into the Chamber to oppose the construc- 
tion of a great national central railway, because 
it would lie outside a southern confederacy. In 
a speech, deliberately prepared beforehand, and 
on the ground that if a majority of the people of 
the United States elect a President in 1860, repre- 
senting their political sentiments, as they have a 
constitutional right to do, he announced that the 


| slaveholding South intended to dissolve the Union. 


Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator from Mas- 


_ sachusetts allow me to interrupt him for a mo- 


ment? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator does not state 
my argument fairly. I have not said on this floor, 
or anywhere else, that the South will dissolve 
the Union because of the election of a northern 
man to the Presidency. Sir, the South will do 
no such thing. I am one of the last men who 
would advocate or promoté such a proposition. 
Sir, the South did not talk about dissolving the 


Union when Mr. Adams was elected President, | 


nor when General Harrison was elected Presi- 
dent, nor when Mr. Van Buren was elected Pres- 
ident, nor any other northern man. It is got be- 
cause a man hails from the North, that we object 
to his election to the Presidency of the United 
States; it is not because a man hails from the 


North, if he be elected upon principles which are | 


general to the whole country; but it is because 
you elect a man from the North on a declaration 


of war against the institution of slavery, that I , 


say the South will dissolve, and ought to dis- 
solve, the Union, whenever such an event occurs. 
I said, that whenever the North, a sectional ma- 


jority of this country, elects a President upon the 


principles announced by the Senator from New 
York in his Rochester speech, then the South 
ought to dissolve, and I believe would dissolve, 
the Union. Now, sir, let the Senator state me 
fairly, and I have no objection to his replying to 


‘my argument; but I shall hold him to the text, 


and he must not depart from it. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, if the Senator 
had heard me through, he would have found that 
I did not intend to misrepresent him, and did not 
misrepresent him. I meant simply to say, and I 
did say, that his threat of the dissolution of the 


| Union was, that if the people elected to the Pres- 


_idency, as they had a constitutional right to do, | 


a man who held opinions against slavery exten- 
sion, the South would dissolve the Union. If 


they elect a northern man with southern princi- | 
ples, or a northern man who would do what the | 


slave propagandists required him to do, I did not 
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SENare, 


| will stay in the Union and govern the country 


But the Senator did say that: 


“* The election of a northern President, upon a sec 
and anti-slavery issue, will be considered cause enoug! 
justify secession. Let the Senator from New York iM. 
SEWARD,] or any other man avowing the sentiments a 
policy enunciated by him in his Rochester speech, be 6 
President of the United States, and, in my Opinion, the . 
are more than one of the southern States that would take 
immediate steps towards separation.’? te 


He said, further, that his adyice would be given 
for such a separation. Well, now, sir, the Sen. 
ator from Georgia, and every other Senator here 
who has read the Rochester speech, or the other 
speeches of the Senator from New York, knows 


tional 


', that that eminent Senator stands within the Coy. 


stitution and-within the Union, and does not 
propose to interfere with the constitutional rights 
of any. portion of the people or any section of the 
Republic. The Senator from Georgia, and every 
other Senator here, knows that there is not in 


| this body, that there has never sat in the Senate 


| from New York. Andi 


of the United States, a Senator who has a record 
more clear and explicit, in favor of a broad, com- 
prehensive, and national policy, than the Senator 

Fiat Senator should be 


| elected President, or any of those Senators around 


me who agree in the doctrines which he has 
avowed concerning slavery, it will be, according 
tosthe idea of the Senator from Georgia, a suffi- 
cient cause for the dissolution of the Union! The 
Senator said, further: 

Tt is because I believe that separation is not far distant; 
because the signs of the times point too plainly to the early 
triumph of the Abolitionists, and their cqamplete possession 
and control of every depariment of the Federal Govern 
ment; and because I firmly believe that when such an 
event occurs the Union will be dissolved, that I am unwil! 


| ing to vote so much land and so much money as this bil! 


proposes, to build a railroad to the Pacific, which, in my 


| Judgment, will be created outside of a southern confeder- 


acy, and will belong exclusively to the North.”’ 

Now, sir, I see no occasion to arraign the peo- 
ple of the North as the Senator from Georgia has 
done. Five years ago you repealed the prohibi- 
tion of slavery over five hundred thousand square 
miles where it had been prohibited. The people 
of the North denounced your act.. You opened 
that territory, and proclaimed the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty. You won under it, no mat- 
ter whether you believed init or not. You invited 
the people to go there and settle. the question of 
slavery for themselves. The people went there, 
and they settled it. The people went for freedom. 
A few of the managers undertook to cheat them 
out of their rights. They manufactured a con- 
stitution. Your own agents, Walker and Stan- 


| ton, denounced it as the creature of fraud and vio- 


lence. The President knew it was a fraud, for 
his own agents told him so; the country knew it 
was a fraud; and yet we were compelled to spend 
the last session of Congress in resisting the con- 
summation of that great crime against the people 
of Kansas. You sent that constitution back to 
Kansas with a splendid bribe, and that poor peo- 
ple nobly spurned your bribe. Not one sixth of 
them voted for your constitution; more than five 
sixths voted it down. . We of the North have this 


_ year simply been punishing the men who under- 


| to our hearts’ content. 


took te sustain that fraud, and we have succeeded 
Here we are to-day, rep- 


_resentatives. ready to attend to the public busi- 


ness; we have not thrust this question upon you. 
The people of the North stand cool, calm, and 


| dispassionate; and while they have no disposition 


to infringe upon the rights of anybody, they are 
determined to maintain their own. Sir, since | 
have been a member of this body, I have traveled 
in a majority of the States, more than forty thou- 
sand miles, and addressed tens of thousands of 

eople, and I never yet heard a member of the 

epublican party propose to exercise power that 
is not clearly in the Constitution; to interfere 
with the rights of any section of the country or 
class of its popula'on. 

But the Senator from Georgia wants this road 
to go south, that they may have it when they di- 
vide the Union; and he has magnanimously offered 
us a northern road, by which we may get to the 
Pacific when they have left us. We should like 
to have a northern road; but we are willing to 
give it up, so far as construction by this Govern- 
ment is concerned, and we are willing to build a 
central road, that will accommodate the North 
and the South alike; for if any Senator will ex- 
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amine the map, he will see that such a road can | 


casily be reached from New Orleans, or any part 
ofthe southern country, 

But as to the southern route, a route over bar- 
-op deserts, a route now proposed to be selected 
‘sr a disunion road, | am against it now, and 
wainst it forever. I will not vote a dollar for it. 
But | will make a proposition to the Senator from 
Georgia, the Senators from Texas, and the Sen- 
stor from California. 1 will give them every foot 
of this Gadsden purchase—all that we bought for 
¢10,000,000; I willeven give them all between the 
fonuers of Texas to the Pacific ocean. I will 
make no reservation of alternate sections; for we 


‘nirty-first and thirty-fourth parallels, from the | 


| 


| 


| 


should be poorer if we had the alternate sections | 


than we should be without them. I will give 


them the whole ** rich gold and silver mines;’’ I | 


wil! give all this to construct a local railroad from 
E|.Paso to San Diego. That is a fair proposi- 
tion. 1 will vote forit now, and I will pledge my 
vote to itat any other time. Take that country. 
We say itis worthless, unless there be gold and 


silves mines in it; that for agricultural purposes | 


itis utterly worthless. Take it; take mines and 


all; construct your local temporary southern rail- | 


road to San Diego, or down to Guaymas, if you 


can. Perhaps this proposition may be accepted. | 
It is well known that we have, south of us, a class | 


of uneasy gentlemen, who are exceedingly anx- 


ious to get into the Senate of the United States, | 
or into the other House; restless, ambitious gen- | 
iemen, who are organizing southern leagues to | 
open the African slave trade, and to conquer | 


Mexico and Central America. They wanta road 
to the Pacific ocean; they want to carry slavery 
to the Pacific, and have a base line fronr which 
they can operate for the conquest of the continent 
south. -Now, let these gentlemen put their hands 
into their pockets, raise the money, take that 
beautiful country down there, and build their lo- 
cal road to the Pacific ocean. Perhaps the grants 


made by Texas will enable the company to reach | 


El] Paso some time during the present century 

Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me 
toask him a question? Will he, as a northern 
representative, take the northern route, and build 
their road, and not take our money out of the 
Treasury to help it? 


Mr. WILSON. I will tell the Senator what I || 


will do. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Lrise, not to interrupt the 
gentleman, but to remark that I will accept his 


proposition, on behalf of the State he has men- | 


uoned, so far as I am concerned, to take that 
country, the mines included, and construct the 
railroad, 

Mr. HALE. It ought to be reduced to writing. 

Mr. WILSON. We will put it in print; and 
I tell the Senator from Texas, and I tell his col- 
league, who will remain here after he has left us, 
that he shall have my vote for that proposition at 
any and all times while | occupy a seat in this 
body. 

The Senator from Georgia wants to know if 
we will take the northern line. 1 will tell him 
just what we will do, and what I propose to do. 

am in favor of building a railway to the Pacific 
ocean with the money of the Government. I 
believe it is the only way we shall get a railroad 
built there for many yearstocome. Iam in favor 


of starting it where this bill starts it, and running | 


itto San Francisco. 1 would build the roac ona 
central route, as a great national highway, with 


the money of this Government. I will give the | 


Senator the whole of the land on the southern line 
south of the thirty-fourth parallel, and 1 will make 
agrantof land trom Lake Superior to Puget Sound 
—a distance of one thousand eight hundred miles— 
and give fifty alternate sections to the mile, limit- 
ing the sale of the land to actual settlers alone, 
which will yield $40,000 to the mile, to carry a 
railroad across that section of the country also. 
We will reserve the alternate sections on that 
route, because they are worth saving. 

But avother reason given by the Senator from 
Georgia was, that if this road was built, its ben- 
efitg would acerue to the northern States; it would 
pass under the control of the great porthern rail- 
road lines; the great mammoth aon 


have constructed railways across the continent to 
the Mississippi and the 





tions that 


issouri. He told us that 
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the South would only get sometimes a stray pas- 
senger, or a stray bale of goods; but before the 
close of his speech, he said that, in the South, 
they paid from eight to ten per cent. on their rail- 
way Investments, while our roads, in the North, | 
paid but little, and sometimes nothing atall. 1 
would suggest to the Senator from Georgia, that 
when he prepares an elaborate speech on a ques- 
tion of this character, he pay more attention to 
figures of arithmetic than to figures of rhetoric. I 
have examined that subject—for this whole rail- 
way system of ours is open to be read of all men— 
and I find that in the slave States south of this 
city there are more than two hundred and seventy 
million dollars invested in railroads. There is, 
however, in that section of the country, but one 
mile of railroad constructed to ninety-five square 
miles of territory. In the free States, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with the exception of Min- 
nesota, which has just come into the Union, there 
are twenty thousand miles of railway out of a 
total for the whole country of twenty-eight thou- 
sand, and near eight hundred million dollars are 


| invested there. We have one mile of railway to 
| twenty square miles of territory. In Massachu- 


setts we have fifteen hundred miles of railway, 
and one mile to less than six square miles of ter- 
ritory. The competition is greater, and of course 
there is more rivalry between these competing 
roads. Many of your southern roads have just 
been constructed; they traverse long lines of level 
country; many of them are mere surface roads. 
They have cost much less than our roads have 
cost. They have the advantage of carrying a 
class of freight, cotton especially, that can afford 
to pay high charges for transportation. They 


have therein the advantage over our northern 
| lines, which have to carry wheat, corn, and other 


agricultural products of less value. The southern 
roads are mostly new; time enough has not yet 
elapsed to wear them away; but*you will have 
hereafter to lay out annually about twenty per 
cent. on your running machinery, and $1,000 to 


| the mile to keep your railways in repair. That 
| is the average in my State; and in New York itis 
| higher sull, being nearly two thousand dollars to 


the mile. The original costof our roads in the 
northern States, east of the Alleghanies, was from 
forty-five to fifty thousand dollars a mile; west, 


' does not average more than thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 

The railways of the entire country paid an ay- 
| erage dividend, last year, of four and a quarter 
| percent. They earned about five per cent. clear 

profit. A majority of southern railroads do not 
| pay any dividend at all. The aggregate of their 


|| dividends is not three and a half per cent. in the 


| whole seuthern country south of this city. The 
| railways of the Senator’s own State are preémi- 


|| nently profitable, equaled, perhaps, in that re- 


| spect, by those of no other State, unless itbe New 
_ Jersey; but the railroads of almost all the other 
_ southern States are in process of construction. 
| They are about in the same condition as in the 
| northwestern States, where they have nearly one 
| hundred million more invested in railways than 
| in the whole southern section of the Union, and 
about the same number of miles, and where rail- 
,. Ways are anything but profitable at present. 
Now, sir, | come to the consideration of the 
| question, how shall we construct a railway to the 
Pacific? 1 am in favor of constructing a railway 
across the central route. I do not believe, and I 


|| do not know a practical railroad man who be- 
|| lieves that we can raise private capital enough, 


| with the security offered in the pending bill, to 
| locate the road to San Francisco. I will tell you 
| what it is, and just, in my judgment, what will 
| come from the passage of such a bill asthis. Un- 
| der its provisions, a certain class of men can take 

possession of the.franchise—men of capital are 

not going to invest in the road; under the provi- 
| sions of this bill, the road will pass into the hands 
| of a class of men who can carry it, starting from 
| the mouth of the Big Sioux, opposite Sioux City, 
| in Nebraska, down across the Platte valley, the 
| best portion of Nebraska Territory, across the 
| front of the entire Territory of Kansas, across 
| the lodian Territory, and strike the so-called Pa- 

cific railroad in Texas, a distance of more than 








they cost from thirty to thirty-five thousand dol- | 
lars. The original cost of the southern roads | 
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five hundred miles over the best portion of the 
country west of the Missouri river. 

We all remember that Texes made a grant of 
$6,000 and ten thousand acres of land to the mile 
to a Pacific railroad company. I remember that, 
when that company was organized, the men who 
gotitupcould not, by any possibility, have raised 
$100,000 altogether, if they paid their honest 
debts. Many of them were political bankrupts 
as well as pecuniary bankrupts—men who had 
not a dollar; and some of them were men who 
not only never paid a debt, but never recognized 
any obligation to do so. They took two, three, 

‘ four, or fiwe hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock apiece, and I think some of them subscribed 
as much as $1,000,000 in this splendid scheme. 
Years have passed away, and what has Texas 
got? She has got twenty-two or twenty-three 
miles of railway, with two cars upon it, with no 
depot, the company owing everybody within hail- 
ing distance of the road; and they have imported 
an old, worn-out engine from Vermont, with 
which, I dare say, the Senators from that State 
are well acquainted. And this is part of your 
grand southern Pacific railroad. These gentlemen 
are out in pamphlets, proving each other great 
rascals, or attempting to do so; and | think they 
have generally succeeded. This whole Pacific 
railroad scheme, under such a bill as this, may 

|| fall into such hands as those. There may be, and 
doubtless are, some honest, deluded men con- 
nected with thatscheme; but the whole thing, from 
the beginning, has been a gigantic swindle. 

| Well, sir, in my judgment, the managers of that 
affair, and that same class of mefi who are to be 
found all over the country, and especially around 
the city of Washington, want to get hold of this 
| splendid railway scheme which we are discuss- 
| ing; and how can they do it? All they would 

|| have to do would be to raise $500,000—and that 
| would be to them the most difficult part of the 
| undertaking—and deposit it as security. Then 
they can begin the road at Sionx City, go five 
| hundred miles through a fine country, and get 
$12,500 a mile, more than six million dollars; and 
get between six and eight raillion acres of good 
land, worth on an average at least five dollars an 
acre. Much of the land over that route I know 
you cannot buy to-day for ten dollars an acre. 
They will get six million acres of land, worth at 
least thirty or forty million dollars, and $6,000,000 
in money, for building a railroad that need not 
cost more than twenty or twenty-five thousand 
dollars a mile—or say, at the utmost, thirty thou- 
sand dollars a mile; and then it would not cost 
more than fifteen million dollars. Thus they can 
put from fifteen to twenty-five millions into their 
pockets, and throw the road upon the Govern- 
ment, utterly worthless as it would be; for a road 
of that class would not pay its running expenses 
in that country. I believe that, if this bill passes 
in its present shape, we shall see that the men of 
character and the men of capital will have noth- 
ing to do with it. We shall sce it pass into the 
hands of men who will run the road down to com- 

/municate with the southern road that is to go to 
E| Paso, and we shal! see it constructed over about 
five hundred miles, until it joins Texas, and then, 
perhaps, a portion of the Texas road will be con- 
structed where money could be made from the 
lands and the $6,000 per mile granted by that 
State. Then, as they approach the desert, they 
will throw the road upon the Government; the 
wil] have received millions of acres of good land, 
and we shall have no Pacific railroad. Then the 
Government will have to take it up and carry it 
across the Staked Plain, and carry it from El 
Paso to Fort Yuma,and from Fort Yuma to San 
Francisco, over a country where the road will 
cost from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars a 
mile, and where the land is generally barren and 
worthless. 

I know—yes, sir, | know—that a Pacific rail- 
road cannot be built under this proposition, Who 
has any money to invest in such a road at this 
time ? bods at the four new States in the West— 
Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin,and Minnesota. To- 

_ day, railroad companies in those States hold mil- 
| lions of acres of land that can be reached from 
New York in two or three days—some of the 
| best land the sun shines upon. Money in New 
York is at four or five per cent, per annum, and 
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the holders of millions are seeking opportunities 
for investmem; and yet the railroads in these 
States, with all this land as security, in a portion 
of the country that can be readily reached, re- 
main unbuilt. Many of those lines of railroad 
are paralyzed and bankrupt. The Northwest has 
no money to put into a Pacific railroad. 

How is it with Maryland? Maryland has as 
many railroads as she can take care of now, as 
the Senators from that State will certify. There 
is her great Jine that she has carried across the 
Alle ghanice s to the Ohio. You can buy the stock 
of that road for about sixty per cent.—a great 
line, that carries more than a*thousand passen- 
gers per mile, making no dividends. 

How is itin Virginia? They have embarked 
ina splendid scheme of internal improvements. 
I hope that they are to succeed, for | would glory 
in their prosperity; but the government of Vir- 
ginia will have to be well managed if it does not 
get involved, 

How is it South, in North Carolina? Her rail- 
roads are almost worthless. South Carolina has 
already had to stop one of her greatlines. Geor- 
gin is prosperous, and [ am glad she is so, but I 
think’ she has enough to do to take care of her 
own interests, and has no millions to sihk in the 
Rocky Mountain passes. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Nota dollar. 

Mr. WILSON. Then we come to Kentucky 
and Tentessee. The Kentucky roads are almost 
worthless. The Tennessee roads are in process 
ef construction—prosperous, | hope they will be; 
but Tennessee has all she can do to earry out the 
wlicy she has adopted. Missouri has already 
ti come indebted about twenty-five million dollars 
for railways. ‘Two of her lines were unable, on 
the Ist of January, to pay the interest on their 
bonds, and fell back on the State government for 
relief, There is not a spare dollar in Missouri 
to invest in this road. 

If you go, then, to New York, you will find that 
the capitalists of that city now refuse to invest, to 
any considerable extent, in railroads West, and 
take land securities; though money, hs I have 
said, is just now a drag in New York. 

Go to Boston, and if there is any money in the 
country to build this road, it will be found in New 
York and Boston. In Massachusetts, we have 
over one hundred million dollars invested in rail- 
roads; about sixty-nine million dollars of that 
sum in our own State; and of the rest, some is 
down in Georgia, and a great deal of it is West, 
in the Hlvois Central, and the Michigan Central, 
and the Michigan Southern, and other roads. 
These outside investments do not pay very well. 
I will say nothing about the Vermont Central, 
and some other lines; but I say that their invest- 
ments out of New Bogland do not encourage our 
capitalists to put money into an undertaking of 
this character. You cannot raise in the city of 
Soston, or in the State of Massachusetts, money 
under this bill to put into a Pacific railroad. The 
effect of the bill, if you pass it, will be to squan- 
der thirty or forty million dollars in value of good 
iand, from the Big Sioux to the frontiers of Texas; 
or if the central route should be selected, from 
Council Bluffs, or from some point up the Platte 
river towards the Rocky Mountains, five or six 
hundred miles of country over which you can 
build a railroad as easily as you can lay it along 
Pennsylvania avenue. These lands, the benefit of 
which ought to carry the road through the Rocky 
Mountains, and through the deserts, will be seized 
by speculators, and the money of the Government 
will be absorbed; and then, when the Rocky 
Mountains are reached, we must build the road 
across them. As a measure to complete a road, 
this bill is not worth the paper it is written upon. 
_ Lan ready to commence at once, as I proposed 
in the amendment [have submitted, to put engi- 
neers on the line, to make a survey, and locate 
the road, and borrow $10,000,000 ‘annually, at 
five per cent., as can be done at a premium, and 

go to work and build the road, setting apart the 
country for one or two hundred miles on each 
side of the route, the sales of the land within 
which limits are to constitute a perpetual sinking 
fund to pay the debt incurred in the construction. 
I will vote for such a bill as that, but with the idea 
distinct in my mind, which | think I can demon- 
strate, that every dollar put into a Pacific railroad 


’ 
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by anybody, must be sunk. Nobody supposes 
thata road can be built across these two thousand 
miles cheaper than the average cost of the rail- 
roads of the United States. You must commence 
at the ends of the road; you must work into the 
country from both ends; you must use yoar road 
as you build it, to carry men and materials, for 
you have no people in the interior; you cannot 
approach the line by any flank movement. 

This bill allows twelve years to build it in. 
Suppose it be twelve years, twenty-five or thirty 
millions must be consumed in interest, and sev- 
eral millions must be lost in the wear of the road. 
Now, Lam ready to sink $150,000,000 to make 
such a road, for i consider it a mere bagatelle; it 
does not amount to anything to this great coun- 
try. The building of the road, although the stock 
will be worthless, will be worth to the country 
pecuniarily hundreds of millions, to say nothing 
of increased national strength and power. We 
built a road at a cost of $80,000 a mile across the 
State of Vermont—the Vermont Central—over 
one hundred miles long, and it cost $8,000,000. 
The stock and first bonds are worthless. The 
road hardly pays its running expenses; and yet 
the $8,000,000 sunk in it were not thrown away. 
The road added to Vermont and New England 
millions of dollars more than itcost. I look upon 
this Pacific railroad in the same light; and I would 
be thankfal, when we had built it, ifthe road could 
support itself; but I doubt it; and I think you will 
have to pay a pretty high price for carrying your 
munitions of war, your troops, and your mails, 
over the line when completed. 

But, sir, we were told the other day how many 
passengers we were to have; and the Senator from 
California told us there had been one hundred 
thousand in some years between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. One hundred thousand for two 
thousand miles would be fifty to the mile. Then 
he said it might go up to two hundred and fifty 
thousand, which would be one hundred and twen- 
ty-five passengers to the mile. We have railroads 
in New England that carry twenty thousand 
through and way passengers to the mile yearly. 
The average passengers over the Massachusetts 
roads are eight thousand to the mile yearly, and 
the roads divide four or five per cent.; they do not 
earn more than five and a half per cent. over ex- 
penses, and some of them are indebt. The East- 
ern railroad carried one million three hundred 
thousand passengers last year—twenty thousand 
to the mile; but its stock can be bought to-day 
for forty-six dollars, and it has not made a divi- 
dend for several years; it is in debt, and it uses 
its income to discharge the debt. 

I have before me a report of the New York 
roads, and I find that the New York Central road 
carried last year five thousand passengers to the 
mile; the Erie railroad two thousand; the Hud- 
son River railroad ten thousand to the mile. The 
Erie railroad, carrying its two thousand passen- 
gers to the mile, costabout sixty thousand dollars 
a mile; a little more, perhaps, than the Pacific 
railroad would cost, or about the same; and its 
stock is worth about seventeen per cent. It 
makes no dividend, yet carries two thousand pas- 
sengere tothe mile. The Hudson River railroad, 
costing about eighty thousand dollars a mile, car- 
ried ten thousand passengers to the mile; it made 
no dividend last year; its stock can be bought to- 
day for thirty per cent. Then the Illinois Cen- 
tral, that great line of railway, carried last year 
one thousand passengers to the mile, about seven 
times as many per mile as is estimated over this 
road, even by its warmest friends, who think a 
road can be built out of the wild lands in the 
Rocky Mountains. The Itinois. Central road 
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twenty thousand to the mile, and yet only 
eight per cent. dividend. It takes popular 
takes a travel of more than one hundre 
twenty-five to the mile to support a railrog 
less that road has valuable freights. 

The idea was sneered at the other day, that 
heavy through freights could not be carried 
across this continent by railroad. The whol. 
idea that a heavy freighting business can be ear. 
ried over the road, is one of the most absurd and 
ridiculous that ever entered the minds of sensjl)| 
men. Sir, suppose you wished to carry two 
thousand tons of freight from New York to San 
Francisco, and your road was constructed, what 
would it cost to transport it across the country: 
and what would it cost to carry it around by way 
of Cape Horn? I have examined the cost 6¢ 
freight transportation in New England, over the 
Worcester and the Western railroads, and jit js 
about four cents pertonamile. I have here, 
report of the New York Central*road, and | fing 
that the charge there varies from two to five cents, 
and averages nearly four cents,aton. I find that 
on the Pennsylvania roads and the Western roads 
the rate is about the same—four cents to the mii; 
per ton. I find that on the southern roads, where 
they carry cotton and other articles that can afford 
to pay high rates of freight, they charge four, 
five, and six cents a tonto the mile. The Read- 
ing railroad, that carries coal, the article that can 
be most cheaply transported, brings it for ¢] 90 
S ton, ninety-eight miles, to Philadelphia. 
Everybody who has been in that district knows 
how easy it is to Joad their trains. The cars are 
made to carry coal; yet this road charges two 
cents a mile for such freight, and does not make 
money at that, 

Now, suppose we take the lowest rate that we 
find charged inthe United States—the rate of two 
cents a ton per mile for carrying coal on the Read- 
ing railroad; we will call it three thousand miles 
from New York to San Francisco, across the con- 
tinent. What will it cost to take two thousand 
tons of freight across? You can ship it on board 
a ship of two thousand tons and carry it to San 
Francisco for twelve dollars a ton, or, in all 
$24,000. You want to carry it across the country 
at two centsatona mile. The cargo would be 
carried by railroad for $120,000; around Cape 
Horn for a fifth of that sam. This is at the rate 
they carry coal on the Pennsylvaniasrailroads. | 


Makes 
ion, i 
d and 
d, un- 


am inclined to think that $96,000 added to these 


articles would be regarded as quite an addition, 
even on the shores of the Pacific, and they would 
prefer to wait the difference of ninety days be- 
tween coming around on a clipper ship to going 
across the continent. To take two thousand tons 


_ of freight, you want ten trains, ten large engines 
with twenty-five cars each, and eight tons to the 


car,to steam it'across the country. To carry two 
thousand tons of freight at the lowest conceivable 
rate, at only about fifty per cent. of what the rail- 
roads generally charge, would involve a cost of 


$120,000; while you can carry it for $24,000 by 


ship; and freight by shipping has been lower than 
itis now. 

Do not.tell me then, that you can carry heavy 
freight three thousand miles by railroad in com- 


' petition with ships built in our time—clipper 


se 


ships, that sail almost as fast as a railroad freight 
train travels! It is utterly impossible. You will 
earry what is needed in the interior of the coun- 


-try; you will carry what the immediate demands 


of the people require; you will carry some fine 


/ and an fabrics, light, compact, and valuable. 
| 


| These wi 


go across the country both ways; but 


| the idea that the great mass of freight will go, is 


| ridiculous. 


made no dividend Jast year, and but for the grants |) 


of land along its line, I think its stock would be 
of little value. 


The Southern Michigan railroad carried one || 


thousand five hundred passengers to the mile; and | 


the Senator from Michigan knows whatits stock 
is worth, and what dividends it makes. 
you, sir, that you may go inte this examitation; 
you may take up the railroads of New England, 


the West, the Central States, and of the South; 


you may analyze their receipts, and you will find 
that the roatls generally carry from one thousand 
to ten thousand through and way passengers to 
the mile. The New Jersey Central carries over 


I tell | 





We have paid in some years as high 
as $8,000,000 fof freights to California. The 
ae that all goods are to go to California 

y railroad cannot bear analysis for a moment. 
There is not a practical railroad man in the coun- 
try that does not know it. 

I believe the construction of this railway across 
the country to be a great national concern, and | 
am ready to vote for it; but I do not want to vote 
for it so 'as to deceive myself or anybody else. | 
am willing to meet the question as it is; a great 
énterprise on which you are to expend millions 
of dollars. - Butif you want to sell it, it would be 
like selling a fort that you had spent $10,000,000 
upon—valuable to the country for defense, but 
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worthless as an article of commerce. But, sir, | 
this bill | look upon as a mere tub to the whale; | 
isa sort of answer to the general wish of the 
country for a railroad. There is an undefined 
but deep sentiment in the country for a railroad, 
and this meets that demand. Whiy, sir, if | 
owned the Tehuantepec route, or the Panama 
route, or the route across Céntral America; or if 
| owned .the Pacific mail steamship line, or was 
in any way interested in any or all of them, I 
should care nothing for a bill of the kind which 
is before Congress. ‘Those concerns will never 
be injured by the building of a railroad across the 
conunent to San Francisco, under the,provisions 
of this bill. 

The Senator from Mississippi, and I must ex- 
press my utter amazement when I read his bill, 
proposes to give sections of land and $10,000,000, 
to build a railroad across the country. Accord- | 
ing to the Senator’s own representations, two- | 
thirds of the land is not arable; and he proposes 
to give three thousand eight hundred and forty 
acres of land, only one-third of which is arable, 
and $5,000 to the mile, to build a railroad across | 
ihe country to the Pacific ocean. 

Mr. DAVIS. W hen did the Senator from Mis- | 
sissippi make that proposition ? 

Mr. WILSON. [believe the billis now pend- 
ing as an amendment. -Is it not? 

Mr. DAVIS... Ivis $10,000,000 to connect the 
States of the Atlantic and the Pacific by railroad. 

Mr. WILSON. How dol understand the Sen- | 
ators , 

Mr. DAVIS. The substitute propgses to give 
$10,000,000 to connect the States of the Atlantic | 
and the Pacific. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, Mr. President, we were | 
contemplating the question of building a Pacific 
railroad; and a Pacific railroad by any of the 
routes will be about two thousand-miles in length | 
from the Mississippi, and $10,000,000 to build it | 
would be about five thousand dollars to the mile. || 
Ifthe proposition is simply a proposition to con- |, 
nect Texas, at El] Paso, with California, at Fort | 
Yuma, then | understand the Senator. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is not the proposition. | 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator tell us what | 
it means, then? How are we to connect with the | 
Pacific? 

Mr. DAVIS. It means to builda road across | 
the territory intermediate; and the Senator may, | 
according to his construction, select the central 
route, and connect California and Missouri or | 
lowa, if he believes what he has stated in rela- 
tion to that route and the land upon it. 

Mr. WILSON. I not only believe it, but I 
I think it is the general belief, especially among 
those who have studied the subject. Now, lL come 
back to where the Senator interrupted me, and 
say that my original declaration was, in substance, | 
correct. Suppose we take the central route, and 
start from Missouri to California; what is the dis- | 
tance? You are to have three thousand eight | 
hundred and forty acres of land to the mile, and | 
$10,000,000 divided along the line, be it more or | 
less. The distance is about two thousand miles, 
and that makes about five thousand dollars a mile. | 
The proposition is much lower than the proposi- | 
tion made by the Senator from California, [Mr 
Gwin,} which is to give $12,500 to the mile, in- | 
stead of $5,000, and to give twenty sections of | 
land instead of six sectjons. 

I have said that I do not believe the railway | 
can be built in this mode; and, therefore, | am in | 
favor of the bill which | presented, and of build- | 
ing the road on the central rvute, through the | 
South Pass to California, or starting within cer- | 
tain limits and going to the Canadian river, and | 
up that river to Albuquerque, thence across the | 
Colorado through the Tulare Valley,to San Fran- | 
cisco. Here both the beginnings and -endings | 
are central. There may be a deflection south, if | 
itcan be best builtin that direction. Then, in | 
order to encourage the settlement of the country, || 
in order to encourage the building of the road, if | 
they want a road over the thirty-second parallel, | 
give them the whole country south of the thirty- | 
fourth parallel to build it. Then let us establish 
from Lake Superior to Puget Sound a mail route, 
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sold to actual settlers at $1 25 an acre. Let this 
be given, and then let them work towards the 
Pacific ocean there as fast as the public lands and 
settlements will enable them to go. 

The lands are worthless to the Government 


now, and, in the ordinary course of events, cannot 


-be reached by emigration for years. I think a 
' policy of that character, which would be a liberal 


and generous policy, might, in a series of years, 
carry a railroad over that northern route, by the 
aid of such a land grant, and especially if Eng- 
lish capitalists, wishing to run their Grand Trunk 
railway to the Pacific, should choose to invest 
their money in the undertaking. They have, al- 
ready, the control of roads from Portland to Mon- 
treal, and from Montreal to Toronto, connecting 
with the Canadian railroad at Niagara Falls, and 
running thence to Detroit. L understand they have 
got possession of the Detroit and Milwaukee rail- 
way, and that they are looking to get the control 
of the railway across Wisconsin—the Milwaukee 
and La Crosse railroad. 

It may be that their surveying parties will find 
that it will be difficult to construct a railroad north 
of Lake Superior; and thatthey may be persuaded, 
as they ought to be, that itis a matter of not the 
slightest consequence to them whether the rail- 
road runs through their own territory, or a hun- 
dred miles south of it through ours. That is a 
pope of no importance to them, in a commercial 
ight. They may be willing to invest their cap- 
ital and take the lands as they are settled at $1 25 


|; an acre, as their security, and in time work a rail- 


road along that route. This route has better water, 
and more of it. It-has better timber, and more of 
it. It can be approached by water. The waters 


of the Missouri, at or near Fort Benton, and the | 


navigable waters of the Columbia, are within four 
or five hundred miles of each other. A railway 
can be built in time across that divide, especially 


after a few years more shal! have elapsed, when 


our population shall have made further progress 
westward. The difficulty in selling western lands 


/ to buiid railroads with, at this time, is, that in 


land speculations we have gone some years ahead 
of the demands of the country. That isone reason 
why our friends in the northwestern States, to 
whom we have made magnificent grants of land, 
find it difficult to construct their roads. 

1 think the course I have proposed is that sug- 
gested by sound policy; and | should like to re- 
commit this bill, or in some way put it in such a 
shape, that we shall, as a Government, undertake 
the construction of a railroad starting between 
the mouths of the Big Sioux and Kansas rivers, 
crossing the continent to San Francisco on a Jine 
north of the thirty-fifth or thirty-sixth parallel, 
and south of the forty-third parallel. Let that be 
a great national work; for the idea of the coun- 
try is, to go to San Francisco, where there is 
population; not to Puget Sound, where there is 
none; and not to San Diego, where there never 
can be any. Then let us give our southern friends, 
those gentleman who want a road on which they 
can go to the Pacific ocean when they dissolve the 
Union, all the lands they want south of the thir- 


by sia parallel, aud let them make the most of 
t 


xcm. I hope they may make $100,000,000 out 
of them, for | should rejoice in their prosperity. 
Then let us give lands on the northern line, and 
carry out the ideas suggested by the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Wisconsin. 
What they want in that vast northern region is 
a people. They want settlers; gnd a policy of 


this ktnd will carry settlers from Lake Superior 


a thousand miles to the Rocky Mountains, and, 
if the engineers who went over this route are to 
be believed, even in the Rocky Mountains is to 
be found good land. Beyond the Rocky Mount- 
ains, to Puget Sound, there will be found, not 
only a great country, but across that line, in time, 
1 do not doubt, we are to have a great commer- 
cial route connecting the northern lakes with Puget 
Sound. 

These are my views. I am for a Pacific rail- 
road; but [ do not believe in the idea of attempt- 
ing to construct a road to the Pacificocean merely 


| by grants of land, within any reasonable period. 
| If we make a grant to the northern line, I do not 
and let us give, say fifty alternate sections to the || 


expect a road to be built there for some time. I 


mile over that route, so arranging theact thatthe || do not even expect it to be commenced at once. 


ent financial condition of the world. Neither do 
I expect any such thing over *ne southern line. 
But we want a central road; we want it begun 
now; we want it completed as speedily as pos- 
sible; and to do that, let us take the money eae 
Government, and build it as cheaply as cash can 
build it, and keep the lands, reserving their pro- 
ceeds asa sinking fund to meet the bonds, which 
may be made due thirty or,forty years hence. 
We shall then have seventy or eighty million 
people, and their redemption will be but a light 
tax on sucha nation. During that period, in my 
judgment, it will have added hundreds of millions 
to the wealth of the country; and the addition it 
will make to the power and strength of the Union 
is beyond the calculation of the human. intellect. 

Mr. HARLAN and Mr. DAVIS addressed the 

Senate; after which. 
Mr. WILSON again spoke, as follows: Mr. 
President, I have listened very attentively to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 1 have listened to his 
explanation and exposition; and I cannot but re- 
peat now what I have before said, that no disin- 
terested man can read his summing up of the re- 
orts made, wathout coming to the conciusion that 
- clearly thinks the evidence in those reports has 
established the fact that the thirty-second parallel 
is the route to be built. I do not mean to charge 
that Senator, in all this matter, with any want of 
honor or of integrity; but he knews, and I know, 
that the history of his life shows that he is deeply, 
_ strongly, intensely, devoted to the interests of his 
particular section of the Union. When he talks 
here about sectional strife, the Senator must per- 
mit me to say that I know of no man in the Sen- 
ate, or the country, (and I say it with entire re- 
| spect for him, which he knows I entertain,) who 
| is more biased by sectional feeling than the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. He is, I doubt not, un- 
' conscious of it; but the words found on the ree- 
ords of the Government, and the eloquent words 
he has uttered if the country, will sustain me in 
this, position. 

I say thatthe summary which he made of the 
| results of the railroad explorations is note °>tained 
| by the facts of the case reported. I believe that 

influences have been used, perhaps imperceptibly, 
looking to the construction of the road on the 
| thirty-second parallel. Whena gang of specula- 
| tors seized upon the splat offering of the State 
| of Texas—a splendid offering, indeed; one that 
ought, before this hour, to have carried a railway 
across that State, and would have done it in some 
| portions of this Union—why was it that, when 
Robert J. Walker and the speculators in that great 
scheme wanted to make the road across Texas the 
route of the Pacific railway, we paid $10,000,000 
for a piece of barren and worthless soil, to carry 
| this road there; and that, too, when the evidenge 
of Stansbury, theevidence of Stevens, and of other 
men, if fairly construed, the knowledge that ex- 
isted in the country, showed that you could carr 
a railroad across the central regions of the conti- 
nent,and across the northern line; and when a 
railroad across the central regions would accom- 
modate equally the North and South? The Sen- 
ator says the boring of artesian wells was ordered 
by Congress. Well, str, we know how these 
| things have been done vy Congress, The last Ad- 
ministration had, and | suppose the present Ad- 
| ministration has, though I do not know that I can 
find the man,a friend in this Chamber, and in the 
other House; and how. was it that that measure 
/ came in here, and was carried through? The 
examination has been made; it has been aban- 
doned;and Captain Pope has gone further up into 
the regions of New Mexico, somewhere, | think, 
near Albuquerque. 
] find, on examination, that Governor Stevens 


made a liberal estimate, and calculated the cost of 


a road on the northern line at from twenty -five 

to thirty or forty per cent. more than similar 
| work on the eastern lines. The Secretary of War 
| added about fifty per cent. per mile to the esti- 
| mates, over what Governor Stevens made them. I 

further find that on the extreme southern route, 
the Senator, when Secretary of War, deducted 
| $10,000 a mile for eight hundred or nine hundred 
| miles, amounting to several million dollars, from 
| the estimates of some of the engineers who went 


|| over that line. 


land cannot be sold to speculators, but must be || 1 know it cannot be begun in earnest in the pres- || Now, 1 want to say here, once for all, that 1 do 
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notcharge upon that gentleman any impropriety. 
l only suppose that he has the common weak- 
ness to which flesh is heir, and has some regard 
for his own particular people in that section of 
the country, who want this railroad to go from 
Memphis, by way of Fort Smith, to the State of 
Texas; which has made a splendid offer to carry 
it six or seven hundred miles across that State, 
and then to go from El! Paso to the Pacific ocean. 
1 think the ultimate view is to go down to Guay- 
mas, on the Gulf of California. The idea that this 
road is to go up to San Francisco, | do not believe. 
I know that is not desired in a large portion of 
the country. 

And now, sir, passing from the Senator from 
Mississippi, | have a word to say to the Senator 
from lowa, and I say it with kindness of feeling. 
That Senator knows that I entertain for him per- 
sonal regard and respect. He spgke upon this 
subject with a great deal of feeling and emotion, 
and | was amazed at the course of his remarks 
and the feeling he exhibited. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from Masea- 
chusetis allow me, before he passes on to his gen- 
eral review of the Senator from lewa, merely to 
read to him a passage which will show him (as 
I do net doubt his constant averment that he 
wishes to do me justice) that he is doing very 
great injustice in liunting everywhere, except the 
place where a man would naturally go to find it, 
for what I didsay? If he will go to my report, 
he wii! find exactly what he seems to hunt some- 
where else to discover, In speaking of Governor 
Stevens's route, he will find, on page 11 of this 
brief report, published in the first volume, and of 
which he has therefore been longest in possession, 
this language: 

** Its cost has been estimated by Governor Stevens, by 
the Columbia river valley and the Cowlitz, at $117,121 000; 
the cost of work at eastern prices having had twenty-five 
ver cent, added to it from the Bois des Sioux to the Rocky 
fountains, and forty per cent. thence to the Pacific. It 
has been thought sater to add one huudred per cent. to the 
cost of eastern prices, from the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific. This would swell the estimate 
to $150,871 ,000 

“Should Governor Stevens have included a full equip 
ment in tis estimate, 10,000,000 should be subtracted trom 
this sum to bring the estimates in accordance with those of 
the other roates; and the cost then becomes $140,871 ,000."" 

He will find in the same report that no preten- 
sion is made to give accurately the number of 
dollars which each road would cost; but, by 
taking a uniform standard of measurement, to 
show the relative cost of the different routes. 
Therefore, it was necessary either to cut down | 
or to add to the sums of the reporting officer, 
whenever he departed from the adopted standard 
of estimate, and thus secure an accurate compar- 
ison upon the report of the engineer, nothing else 
being relied upon, 

Mr. WILSON. I assure the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, that I have read his report more than 
onee since this debate commenced, and I certainly 
do not think | have misrepresented it in any re- 
spect. 

Passing, however, to the Senator from Iowa, I 
say to that Senator now, that there is probably 
nota man in this body, not one here to-day, that || 
is more fully commitied in favor of voting for a | 
railway to the Pacific ocean, between the thirty- | 
eighth and forty-second parallels, than myself. I 
venture to say here, that unless it be the Senator 
from Itinois, (Mr. Doveras,] who has addressed 
us and addressed everybody, that I have spoken 
in favor of the Pacific ‘railroad to more men in 
America than any one in the Senate. I go fur- 
ther; if 1 give a vote against a good, practical 
plan—a plan which capitalists,experienced men, 
railway contractors, railway builders and engi- 
neers, assented to as a good bill to build a road, 
that could deo it—I should not only be false to 
my own declarations, but false to the people I | 
represent; for the sentiment of Massachusetts 
approaches unanimity in favor of a central rail- | 
way to San Francisco across the continent. 

The Senator from lowa seemed to speak as 
though his part of the Union had a deep interest | 
in this question. | beg the Senator’s pardon; but 
I tell him my State has ten dollars to his one, and || 


j 
| 
| 
} 


the sentiment 1s as unanimous in my State to-day || 
asin his. The Senator arraigned me, and ar- | 
raigned us of New England; | do not know by | 
what right. I cannot speak for others; but I || 
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know there has been no arrangement and no con- 
sultation among the New England Senators here 
to defeat this bill, or to decide this question in 
any way whatever. The Senator says he and his 
friends have voted to protect the commerce of the 
sea; they have voted forthe Navy. Sir, the Navy 
is for the whole country; equally for the men on 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the great lakes, and in 
every portion of the Union. A vote for the Navy 
is no vote for Massachusetts, any more. than for 
lowa. The Senator knows, and he has had prac- 
tical proof of it here, that [ have given my votes 
to give a splendid—yes, sir, I may use the word, 
I think, fitly—a splendid gift of land to the State 
of Iowa, and to the other northwestern States. I 
regret to say that a vote given with all honesty 
to develop and improve the country, to carry pop- 
ulation there, to add to the wealth of the North- 
west, and thus improve their interest and our in- 
terest, has not so turned out. I regret that the 
great gift of this Government in too many in- 
stances has been seized upon by dishonest men, 
who have brought dishonor on their section of 
the country. The Senator knows that, atall times 
and all occasions, | have voted in favor of west- 
ern interests. He will acknowledge this. 

Now, in regard to this bill, | say that I do not 
believe this bill can build the road; [ know it can- 
not build the road. If you will summon to this 
capital one hundred of the great railway builders 
of the country—the capitalists of the country— 
summon them before a committee and take their 
opinions, they will tell you that you can never 


| build the road under this bill. - - 4 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the honorable Sen- 


ator give way for a motion to adjourn ? 

Mr. WILSON. I shall be through in one mo- 
ment. I say, sir, that opposition to this bill is no 
opposition to building a Pacific railroad. -It is 
simply an opposition to this measure that cannot 
do it; which, I think, may be entitled an act, not 
to build a road, but to get land. I will vote land 
on the northern route, the southern route, the cen- 
tral route, if they want that; and a large amount 


of it, too. I will vote for a bill that shall give | 


land up, say, to the one hundred and sixth me- 
ridian on the central route, and then forty or fifty 
thousand dollars to the mile on the Rocky Mount- 
ain region, to carry it through there; but I do not 
like this giving of $12,500 in money; this giving 
of thirteen thousand acres of land per mile at the 
ends of this road, where you can get five or six 
hundred miles of fertile country, and then throw 
on the Government a rallroad utterly worthless. 
I cannot vote for such a bill; and I do not intend 
to do it, or to be dragooned into it. Bring mea 
a plan, and I will vote for it with all my 
veart; and, in doing it, I act according to the con- 
victions of my judgment, the warmest feelings of 
my heart, and what I know to be the sentiment 


and opinion of the people I represent. Let me || 


say, sir, that since | offered a bill here providing 
that the Government should survey and locate 
this road, and borrow the money to build it, I 
have received from New York and Massachusetts 
letters from some of the ablest and most experi- 
enced railway men in the country, saying that it 
was the practical plan to construct a road. I am 
not devoted to that plan. I will vote for any other. 
I cannot vote, however, to sacrifice millions of 
acres of the public domain with no security that 
we are to have a railroad to the Pacific ocean. 


ACQUISITION OF CUBA. - 


SPEECH OF HON. S. R. MALLORY, 
OF FLORIDA, 
Ix rue Senate, February 21 and 25, 1859. 
[REVISED BY HIMSELF.*] 


The Senate having under consideration the bill providing 
for the acquisition of the Island of Cuba by negotiation— 

Mr. MALLORY said: 

Mr. Presipent: I prefer going on now, late as 
the hour is, because | perceive that, unless the 
friends of this bill stand by it, we shall not get a 


final vote uponit. Inrising, particularly after the 
address to which we have just listened, to support 


aa original report, see Cong. Globe, pages 1188 and 
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a bill which appropriates money for the purchase 
of the Island of Cuba, my mind is embarrassed 
and oppressed, not only by the multitude and a. 
riety of the topics which cluster around jt, ang 
which, as we have seen here at this moment, leien 
more or.less, entered into the discussion, but by 
the importance and gravity of the considerations 
which it involves. The honorable Senator (Mr. 
| Co_uamer] who has just taken his seri, has re. 
ferred to this as a sectional issue, as if the South 
| were supporting this measure to get a few more 
slave States into the Union, to restore: the equi. 
* librium between-the North and the South. 

Mr. President, | approach this measure in no 
sectional spirit, and shall discuss it without refer. 
ence to its northern or southern aspect. The main- 
tenance of the equilibrium between the slavehold- 
ing and non-slaveholding States, the equilibrium 
of numbers, or of population and representation, 
is a delusive hope, and one which I have lone 
since surrendered. And, thank Heaven, sir, we 
are independent of any such balance of power, 
Sir, let me assure the northern States here repre- 
sented, that if 1 supposed southern rights depend- 
ent upon such equilibrium, I would exert ever 
effort to induce at least my own State to withdraw 
from the Union at once. 

No, sir; our rights in this Confederacy are not 
to.be held by the permission of a majority of 
States. They must ever depend, under the Con- 
stitution, upon our enlightened patriotism; and, 
so Jong as we shall have loyal hearts and strong 
arms, with the blessing of Heaven, we will main- 
tain themragainst all odds, as those will learn who 
undertake to invade them. 

Mr. President, this is no idle discussion. 
Whether we shall have a vote or not, the results 

are to be tangible for good or evil. If this bil! 
shall pass both Houses of Congress, nay, if it 
shall pass but the Senate, | trust it will appear to 
| Spain at least as a shadow which certainly tells 
“of coming events. Nay, sir, whether it shall pass 
this body or not, the effect will be inevitably that, 
by concentrating and enlightening public opinion, 
it will prove to Spain that there is a destiny which 
| shapes the ends of this country, to which she, no 
| less than ourselves, must submit. Therefore, sir, 
'| | want the discussion; I believe the effect on the 
| main question will be of vital importance, whether 
the bill shall pass or not. 
I desire to discuss this question fairly, in its 
broadest national aspect; and hence, | avow the 
opinion, here upon the threshold of the discus- 
sion, that Cuba is not for sale for money; that, in 
| my judgment, she has not been for sale for money 
for a quarter of a century; that, for twenty-five 
| years past, annually, the disinclination of Spain 
| to part with her has been increasing; and that we 
| are further from it to-day, for a moneyed consid- 
eration, than we have been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Spain has seen her American offspring 
wandering off, each in its separate orbit; and she 
| gave a most unwilling assent to their independ- 
ence, on the urgent intervention of mutual friends; 
and she still retains an angry recollection of their 
dereliction. She has watched Cuba adhering to 
the parentcountry until she has earned for herself, 
with what justice J wil] not here undertake to de- 
| termine, the title of “‘the ever faithful;’’ and now, 
‘| when she has increased in strength and beauty, 
/ and when the mother is winning golden earnings 
|| from the abasement of the daughter; now, sir, 
| when the ties of self-interest clustering around 
| her have strengthened the ties of affection—it is 
|| not surprising that Spain should be unwilling to 
| part with her. But, before I sit down, I trustto 
| be able to satisfy the Senate that Spain may be 
|| induced, even now, in this very year, for a proper 
|, consideration, a proper relation to ourselves, not 
|| as an enemy, not as a belligerent, but as a friend 
| having mutual ties and mutual interests, perhaps 
to part with Cuba upon terms creditable to both 
parties. 
| The vigorous views so unequivocally presented 
|, by the President in his annual message, const- 


| tuting as they do, not only a marked feature of 





| 
| 
i 
} 


| this Administration, but of the age in which we 
| live, calculated, as I sincerely believe they are, 
|| to expedite the regeneration of Cuba, either as an 
| independent Power, sustained and supported by 
| our arms, or under the stars and stripes of our 
own country, have touched a chord ef the popu- 
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jar heart, and are awakening a fervid response |, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. || 


Scarcely @ paper can we take up now which does | 
not convince us that this is not a sectional issue; 
and | honestly believe, that, if the country were 
polled. to-day, there would be found more men 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line in favor of the | 
acquisition of Cuba, than there are south of it. 
It should not, therefore, be treated as a sectional 
measure; and all of the South who support it | 
svould not be charged with doing so only with 
the view of adding more slave States to the Union. 
The President is entitled to my thanks, at least, | 
for bringing this long-cherished Cuban policy, 


which I now see is denominated political neces- | 
sity, to the attention of Congress; and he shall || 


have my coéperation in attaining a work which 
| doubt not is identified.with the future welfare of 
the country. 

From the purchase of Louisiana to the present 
hour, the acquisition-of Cuba has been regarded 


as a necessary consequence of that measure; and | 


nearly every prominent statesman of the present 
century, from Jefferson to Mr. Buchanan, has, 
directly or indirectly, advocated this measure as 
one of great national policy. Banks, tariffs, in- 
ternal improvements, domestic slavery, questions 
of peaceand war and conquest, have disturbed and 


divided political parties throughout the country, | 


each in their turn; but the acquisition of Cuba 
has been admitted as a cherished feature in the 
platforms of them all. , 

When Mr. Clinton, of New York, was discuss- 
ing thre Mississippi question before the Senate, in 
1803, he made these remarks: 


“ The seizure of New Orleans would vest us with a place | 


of deposit; but a place of deposit without a free use of the 
Mississippi, would be entirely useless. As long as the enemy 
holds the country below New Orleans, and possesses a su- 
perior naval force, so long will we be excluded from the 
Mississippi. Suppose, however, this obstacle removed ; 
supposed we are enabled to pass into the Gulf without mo- 
lestation ; is it not necessary for vessels to hug the Island of 
Cuba on their passage to the Atlanfic States? And will not 
this expose them to certain capture, as long as Spain retains 
that important possession? ‘To secure the great object said 
to be aimed at by this resolution, and to establish, beyond 
the reach of annoyance, a free communication between the 
Atlantic and western States, we must seize not only New 
Orleans, but the Floridas and Cuba; and we must immedi- 
ately create a formidable navy.” 


It appears that in that time not only the friends 
of the Mississippi question, but its enemies, 
looked to the acquisition of the Island of Cuba 
as the necessary consequence of the purchase of 
Louisiana. 

I quote now from Mr. Huskisson’s remarks, in 
speaking of this very question, and calling the at- 
tention of the British Parliament to it, and to Mr. 
Jefferson’s opinions on the subject: 


“If the United States have declared that they cannot 
allow the Island of Cuba to belong to any maritime Power 
in Europe, Spain excepted, neither can England, as the first 
of those maritime Powers—I say it fearlessly, because I feel 
it strongly—suffer the United States to bring under their do 
minion a greater portion of the shores of the Guif of Mex- 
ico than they now possess. Within the last twenty-seven 
years, they have become masters of all the shores of that 
Gulf, from the Point of Florida to the river Sabine, including 
the mouths of the Mississippi, and of other great rivers, the 
port of New Orleans, and the valuable and secure harbors 
of Florida; and, within these few days, we hear of their 
intention of forming a naval station and arsenal at the islands 


of the Dry Tortugas, a commanding position in the Gulf | 


Siream, between Florida and Cuba. With all this extent 
of coasts and islands, we know, further, that designs are 
entertained, and daily acted upon—I will not say by the 
present Government of the United States, but, notoriously, 


by the people—to get possession of the fertile and extensive || 
To borrow an expression of | 


Mexican province of Texas. 
a deceased statesman of that country, ‘ the whole people 


of America have their eye’ upon that province. They look || 
on all the country between the river Sabine and the river | 


Bravo del Norte as a territory that must, ere long, belong to 
the Union. They have also, I believe, that same eye upon 
some of the western coasts of Mexico, possessing valuable 
ports in the Guif of California. Should they obtain these 


districts, the independence of Mexico, I will venture to say, | 


will be no better, or more secure, than that of the Creek 
Indians, or any other Indian tribe now living within the cir- 
cle of the present recognized limits of the United States ; 
and the Gulf of Mexico will become as much a part of their 
waters as the Black sea was once of the waters of Turkey, 
or as the channel which separates Engiand and Ireland may 
be considered as part of the waters of the United Kingdom. 

“ I may be told, sir, that these are visionary alarms, con- 
templating schemes of aggrandizement and ambition which 
never have been, and probably never will be, entertained 
in any quarter. At this moment, I willingly admit that 
there exists a friendly disposition in the Government of the 
United States ; and I cannot doubt that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment ful!y reciprocates that disposition. Upon every 
account, I am glad to see these two powerful States living 





|| employed about them may be safe and unmolested. 
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upon terms of honorable and mutual confidence, each rely- 
ing upon the peaceful counsels of the other. But it is not 
| to be imputed to me that I am under-valuing this good 
| understanding, or that I am guilty of want of respect to- 
| wards the United States, or even of discretion as an indi- | 
| vidual member of Parliament, if, on this occasion, I do not 
| lose sight of those circumstances of a permanent nature 
which belong to the fixed policy of the United States, and 
to those motives of action which, however dormant at 
| present, would probably be revived under contingencies 
that, in the course of events, may hereafter arise—contin- 
gencies which the views and passions of the American 
| people would not fail to turn to account for the attainment 
of a long cherished and favorite object.” * ® * 
“Tn respect to the Gulf of Mexico and the immense in 
| terests—commercial, colonial, and maritime—which are 
closely connected with the navigation of that Gulf, these 
memoirs are full of instruction--{f might say of admonition 
| —well deserving the most serious attention of the people of 
this country. I will not troublethe House with any long 
extracts from them; but I cannot deny myself the oppor 
| tunity of pointing their attention to a few passages, which 
show how soon the United States, after they became a sep- 
| arate nation, fixed their eye upon the Gulf of Mexico, and 
how steadily and successfully they have watched and seized 


|| every opportunity to acquire dominion and ascendency in 


| that part of the world. Within seven years after the time 
when their independence had been established, and-finally 
recognized in 1783, we find them setting up a claim of free 
| navigation of the Mississippi from its source to the Gult of 
| Mexico; and itis nota little curious to see what was the 
| Opportunity which they took of asserting their right against 


|| Spain—a Power that had materially assisted them in obtain- 


| ing theirindependence. In the year 1790, it will be recol- 
| lected that adispute had arisen between England and Spain 
| respecting Nootka Sound. Whilst these two countries were 
| arming, and everything appeared to threaten war between 
| them, the United States thouglit that they saw, in the em- 


|| barrassment of Spain, an opening to claim the navigation 


| as of right. Whether such a claim could or could not be 

| sustained by any principle of the law of nations, is a ques- 

| tion which I will not now stop to examine. The affirma- 

| tive was at once boldly assumed by America, and her de 

| mand proceeded upon that assumption. The right once so 
affirmed, what does the House think was the corollary 
which the Government of the United States built upon their 

| assertion of their supposed right? I will give itin the words 
of Mr. Jefferson himself, not a private individual, but the 


|| Secretary of State, conveying the instructions of his Gov- 


| ernment to Mr. Carmichael, then the American envoy at 
Madrid: ‘ You know,’ writes Mr. Jefferson, ‘ that the nav- 
igation cannot be practiced without a port, where the sea 
| and river vessels may meet and exchange loads, and those 
The 
| right to use a thing comprehends a right to the means neces 
sary to its use, and without which it would be useless.’ I 
know not what the expounders of the law of nations in the 


|| Old World will have to say to this new and startling doc- 


trine. In this instruction, which is dated the 2d of August, 
1790, the principle is only laid down in the abstract. 

**T will now show the House the special application of it 
to the claim in question, by quoting another letter from Mr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Short, the American envoy at Paris, dated 
only eight days after the former, namely, the 10th of August. 
It is as follows: ‘ The idea of ceding the Island of New Or- 

| leans could not be hazarded to Spain in the first step; it 


would be too disagreeable at first view ; because this island, | 

with its town, constitutes, at present, their principal settle- | 

ment in that part of their dominion, (Louisiana,) contain- | 
|| ing about ten thousand white inhabitants, of every age and 


sex. Reason and events, however, may, by little and little, 

familiarize them to it. That we have a right to some spot 

as an entrepot for our commerce, may be at once affirmed. 
| IT suppose this idea (the cession of New Orleans) too much 

eveu for the Count de Montmorin at first, and that, there- 

fore, you will find it prudent to urge and get him to recom- 
| mend tothe Spanish Court, only in general terms, a port 

near the mouth of the river, with a circumjacent territory 
| sufficient for its support, well defined, aud extra-territorial 
| to Spain, leaving the idea to future growth.’ ”’ 


misled into the idea that eve 


| He quotes this extract from a letter of Mr. Jef- | 


ferson to Mr. Monroe, of the 4th of May, 1806: 


|  §* We begin to broach the idea that we consider the whole 
| Gulf stream as our own waters, in which hostilities and 
| cruising are to be frowned on for the present, and prohib- 
| ited so soon as either consent or force will permit us."’ 


Mr. Huskisson continues: 


| Ifthe United States ‘ broached this idea,’ in 1806, they 
| are not likely to have abandoned it in 1819, when, in addi- 
tion to Louisiana, they procured, by treaty with Spain, the 
further important cession of the Floridas. Thatitisa grow- 
| ing, rather than a waning, principle of their policy, I think 
we may infer from a letter which we find in this corre- 
| spondence, not written, indeed, by Mr. Jefferson in any 
public character, but addressed by him, as a person exer- 
| cising, from his retirement, the greatest sway in the coun- 
| eils of the Union, to the President. This letter, dated so 
| lately as the 24th of October, 1823, discusses the interest of 
| the United States in respect to Cuba and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and these are the statements which it avows: ‘I ecan- 


would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, and the countries 
and isthmus bordering upon it, as well as those whose wa- 
ters flow into it, would fill up the measure of our political 
| well-being. Yet I am sensible that this can never be ob- 


| tained, even with her own consent, but by war.’’ 





| 
| States. The control which, with Florida Point, this island 
i 
| 


In connection with this subject, because the 
opinions of my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
AMMOND] have been quoted here, I looked to 
his speech, and I found that his friends might be 
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tu n Mr. Calhoun was 
opposed to the acquisition of Cuba. Sir, I believe 


| that he was in favor of the acquisition of Cuba at 


the very earliest period compatible with the honor 
of the country. In this body, in 1848, ina speech 
on the Yucatan question, he said: 

“There are cases of interposition where I would resort 
toahe hazard of war, with all its calamities. Am | asked 
forone? I designate the case of Cuba. So long as Cuba 
remains in the hands of Spain—a friendly Power, a Power 
of which we have no dread—it shonld continue to be, as it 
has been, the policy of all Administrations, ever since | have 
been connected with the Government, to let Cuba remain 
there ; but with the fixed determination, which I hope never 
will be relinquished, that if Cuba pass from her, it shall not 
be into any other hands but ours; this, not from a feeling 
of ambition, not from a desire fr the extension of domin 
ion, but because that island is indispensable to the safety of 
the United States ; or rather, because it is indispensable to 
the safety of the United States that this island should not 
be in certain hands.*’ 

The remgsk which is put into Mr. Calhoun’s 
mouth, that ** Cuba is to us forbidden fruit,’’ he 
never used. As I said before, it is believed that 
he desired the acquisition of Cuba, at the very 
earliest day compatible with the honor of the 
country. 

Sir, 1f authorities can add weight to our Cuban 
policy, I could cite hundreds of names of leading 
men of all parties who favored its acquisition. | 
am yet to learn one who was not in favor of the 
acquisition of Cuba at the very earliest moment 
consistent with the interests and honor of the 
country. ' 

Now, sir, whence comes this general unanim- 
ity? Why is it that the varied interests of our 
country, differing widely as do our States in pop- 
ulation, in climate, in soil, in production, have 
generally concurred in the wisdom and policy of 
regarding this asa great national measure? Why 
is 1t that the pro-slavery cotton-planter of Texas, ’ 
and the abolitionist manufacturer of Massachu- 
setts, here find a common bond of union and a 
common platform, and are to-day, while IT am 
speaking, battling together for this very policy ? 
Why is it that the State of Connecticut has adopt- 
ed a resolution, within a very few days past, in 
favor of the acquisition of Cuba? Here let me 
say, that she was the first State to lead off for the 
annexation of Texas. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Does the Senator say 
the Legislature of Connecticut has passed any 
such resolution ? 

Mr. MALLORY. No, sir. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It was passed by a Dem- 
ocratic caucus. 

Mr. MALLORY. That is authority for that 
State, of course. ; 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It was a Democratic State 
convention; not a caucus. 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask, whence comes this 
general unanimity of feeling? It is not confined 
to the South; it is equally found North, East, 
and West; and, as this discussion shall progress, 
it will become, in my judgment, overwhelming, 
and will shape, somewhat, the future policy of 
the country. Sir, this general feeling is not only 
based upon a conviction that the industrial inter- 
ests of the whole country are concerned in this 
measure, but it springs, too, from the conviction 
that the first blow which the interests of our coun- 


|| try is ever to receive, must be from the direction 


didly confess that | ever looked on Cuba as the most inter- | 
esting addition that could ever be made to our system of | 


of Cuba. It must 'necessarily be so. I think I 
can demonstrate that, if danger ever threatens ns 
at all from abroad, it must be from a point con- 
tiguous to our shores, and under the control of 
another Power; and the most important point of 
all on the face of the earth, in that view, is Cuba. 
In the report which the Conmmittee on Foreign 
Relations have presented us with, we have im- 
| portant statistics of the trade, commeree, and re- 
| sources of the Island of Cuba. 
| Now, sir, whatever influence these consider- 
ations may have upon the minds of gentlemen as 
to the price to be paid for Cuba, they can cer- 
tainly have none whatever on the question of 
whether we ought to have it or not. That is a 
| preliminary question. When that is decided, the 
'| statistics will furnish us withinformation to guide 
| us as to the price; and in connection with this, 
|| we must also consider the amount which the pub- 
| lic property of Cuba herself can contribute. 
| I said that the first blow which this country is 
| ever to receive, in any contest, will, in all proba- 
| bility, be from the direction of Cuba. The Gulf 
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of Mexico is emphatically an American sea. Its 
waters wash the shores of five of our States. All 
the rivers of ‘Texas and Alabama, and part of 
those of Georgia and Florida, flow into it, to- 
gether with the Mississippi, and all its tributa- 
ries, exposing at least twenty-five thousand miles 
of internal navigation. The products of fifteen 
States of the Union seek a market over its waters, 
and upon its bosom fidats a commerce which is 
worth to-day $300,000,000, and all this commerce 
passes betwer nanarre WwW strait nine ty-four miles 
wide, presenting some seventy-eight miles of 
available navigation 

This space six steamers may bridge across, 
and seoal each othér every fifteen minutes by 
signals; and by an enemy possessing a naval su- 

veriority this would be done, and the Gulf of 
Mexico would be sealed up as securely as if na- 
ture had reared a wall from the bottomof the ocean 
tothe top. There, at the mouth, yh may say, 
a hostile Power would lie in wait, and sink or 
capture everything that pretended to enter it. In 
form it may be regarded, to use a familiar illus- 
tration, as a demijohn on its side; and through its 
mouth, between Cuba on the south and Florida 
on the north, floats this vast commerce, upon 
which the hills of Quba, like sentry-boxes, look 
down. 

Are we not justified, then, in asserting that the 
first contest—and this must be a naval contest— 
in which we shall ever become involved, will be 
here? It must necessarily be so; because no sea 
upon the habitable globe offers such a temptation 
to a maritime enemy against our commerce as the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A war with either of the great maritime Powers 
would necessarily find us unprepared; and though 
the wonderful resources and matchless creative 
powers of our country would eventually provide 
for any emergency, the Gulf of Mexico—with 
Cuba in the bands of Spain—would be to, us a 
closed sea. 

There is another outlet to the Gulf of Mexico 
that ought not to be lost sight of, between the 
west end of Cuba and Yueatan, between Cape 
Catoche and Cape San Antonio. That outlet is 
one hundred and four miles wide; but from the 
adverse winds and currents which prevail there 
for eight twelfths of the year, and that portion of 
the year, too, when the great cotten crop and the 
aieaae of the West are upon the sea, no sailing 
ship ever attempts it. They go through the other 
way. From the prevailing winds and currents 
there, and the circuitous passage through the Ca- 
ribbean sea and out through the Mona Pass, it 
would prolong the voyage to New York to twen- 
ty-five days, when, in fact, it ought only to take 
twelve days; and under no circumstances will 
commerce seek that path. 

The mouth of the Mississippi, and the Gulf 
terminus of the Tehuantepec road, are here at this 
strait, and not at the Balize, or at St. Juan de 
Nicaragua. 

If a bale of cotton be castadriftat New Orleans, 
and left to the action of winds and currents, it 
passes out at the Balize, takes a southeastwardly 
course, doubles the Tortugas, and reaches the 
open Atiantic through this strait; and from the 
lone and distant forufication of Tortugas fleets of 
merchantmen are daily seen, in the freighting 
season, making their way to or from the Gulf 
through this pass. 

The importance of a position like Cuba, a pat- 
ural fortress at our very doors, has never been, 
and can never be, disregarded by a statesman; 
and by all parties, for fifty years, its acquisition 
has been an admitted necessity. 

Our language to Spain upon this subject has 
heretofore apprised her that, while we wouid never 
permit any other Power to acquire Cuba, we 
would remain satisfied with her tenure of it, and 
take no steps to dispossess her. And, sir, this 
is the language held to-day, even by the oppon- 
ents of this bill. 

TheSenatorfrom Wisconsin, [Mr. Dooirre,} 
speaking of (if not for) his party, says: 

* These letters of the Seerctaries of State of the United 
States show clearly what the policy of this Government is 
in relation to the acquisition of the isiand of Cuba. That 
policy is based, as i have stated, upon three foundations, 
the first of which js, that we will never consent, cost what 
it may, to the transfer of that island by Spain to any other 





an Power; Such a transfer would be resisted by || 
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the unanimous voice of the American people, and especial- 
ly by the Republican party, as against its policy, and against | 


all our history. We would resist the transfer to England, 
or to France, if need be, resist it to the very death, cost 
what it might of treasure or of blood.’? 


I am free to express the opinion, Mr. President, | 


that the period of voluntary acquiescence in 
Spain’s possession of Cuba has passed. We 
have heretofore respected it, because we believed 
that Spain was both able and willing to govern 


and maintain the island in*’a manner consistent | 


with the safety of our country—an ability and a 
willingness to which she can no longer pretend, 
as | am prepared to show. 

Have gentlemen reflected, when they talk about 
being satisfied with Gaba remaining in the hands 
of Spain, that this langaage was used by our 
fathers, in our infancy, and in the day of Spain’s 
strength, when she occupied a position before the 
nations of the earth that she no longer occupies? 

In the event of war between ourselves and any 


maritime Power to-morrow, what would be the | 


condition of Cuba? The policy of Spain would 
be to remain strictly neutral, to declare the ports 
of Cuba open to both belligerents alike. She un- 
doubtedly would have the right to treat both bel- 
ligerents alike, and neither would have the right 
tocomplain. In that case, the numerous ports of 
Cuba, many of them excellent, would be at the 
very points where the enemy would place them. 


And the enemy would have all the advantages of | 


ports of refuge, resort, and repair, without the re- 
sponsibility of defending them. 
During the late war between Russia and the 


Allies, we were perfectly neutral, and made pow- | 


der and guns for both parties, our ships trans- 
ported the troops of the Allies to the Crimea, and 
would have been just as ready to transport the 
troops of Russia. 

Now, sir, if Lam correct in my views of the 
matchless geographical position of Cuba, and the 
perils to us which it involves as a military, stra- 
getic point, does it not fully justify, nay, does it 
not demand from us prompt, energetic, and de- 
cisive action? Can we wisely delay action? 

When I say that Spain is at this time more un- 
willing to part with Cuba than she has ever been, 
I keep in view the fact that her revenue from it 
directly, and her commerce with it, have not only 
greatly augmented, but that its importance and 
value in her eyes have been greatly enhanced by 
the lightin which we regard it, and the price which 
we have signified our readiness to pay for it. 

Her unwillingness to part with it has «Iso been 
sustained by the active and unceasing ‘influence of 
Great Britain and France, an influence prompted 
not by any special interest of theirs in this quar- 
ter of the globe, but by a desire to thwart and 
embarrass the policy and progress of our coun- 
try. While she has persistently opposed our Cu- 
ban policy, and even interfered elsewhere to pre- 
vent our acquisition of simple coal deposits for 
our Navy in other seas, Great Britain has taken, 
with a strong hand, islands, countries, empires, 
and millions of people; and on this continent, 
from the Orinoco riverup along the Spanish Main 
to the Caribbean sea, and thence through the Yu- 
catan Pass to Honduras and the Bay Islands, out 
by the Bahamas to the distant Bermudas, she has 
seized upon salient and stragetic points wherever 
a gun could be planted-or a standard reared. 

Now, sir, I am for proclaiming to her and to 
the world, that this question of Cuba is an Amer- 
ican question, and that this Government looks 
forward to the time, and that not a distant. one, 
when the Gulf of Mexico shall be a closed sea, 
as much under our jurisdiction and control as is 
the Irish channel under those of England; and 
that no foreign flag shall then float upon its bosom 
but by the permission of the United States. 

Britain, amongst other pretences for interfer- 
ence in Cuban affairs, sets up her right to sup- 
press its African slave trade, and this brings me 


_ to the consideration of this branch of the subject, 


and I shall dispose of it briefly. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


] am indisposed, Mr. President, to connect, in 
any manner the question of slavery with our Cu- 
ban policy; for they have never been in any man- 
ner connected by any leading statesmen of our 


country who have advocated the acquisition of 
Cuba. 
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| We have discussed this question of domest 
slavery for twenty years, and the results hay 
_ been sectional divisions and alienations where 
common interest demanded union. 
It has certainly not advanced the interests of 
the negro race in the way in which the false phi- 
_lanthropy-of its false friends desired; for it has 
not freed a single slave; but it has proved, beyond 

all question, that the condition of the negro slaye 
in the United States is preéminently superior to 
that of the free negro in any part of the earth, and 
that the negro’s greatest happiness and greatest 
usefulness are best secured under our system of 
domestic servitude. 

Inasmuch as I am prepared to show, as an ip- 
dncement to some gentlemen to vote with us on 
this measure, that the African slave tr -de in Cuba 
would cease with the transfer of the island to the 
United States, I will briefly state how itis at pres- 
ent conducted. 

It will be remembered that Spain relinquished, 
by the treaty of 1817, all right to engage in the 
African slave trade, and received from Great 
Britain two million dollars mainly for this conces- 
sion. The trade, however, did not in the least 
abate. In 1835, Britain forced Spain to make an- 
other treaty, whose provisions were more strin- 
' gent, and by the instructions under which, it was 

supposed, the trade would be broken up; but stil| 
it continues, though upon a more limited scale, 

| while the ** horrors of the middle passage’’ have 
been greatly augmented by the increased risks of 
capture. 

‘The manner in which this trade is conducted, 
though more or less a mystery to the world, may 
be readily understood, and it may be briefly stated, 
thus: 

Under the instructions of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, issued with the apparent design to pfevent 
the trade, slaves on the Island of Cuba are regis- 
tered, and to their owners are issued, what are 
called in Spanish, ¢edulas—which may be trans- 
lated permits—and these cedulas are printed in 
books uniformly, one hundred in each, and is- 
sued under the authority of the Captain General; 
and it is made the duty of owners to have cedulas 
for their slaves. 

A party wishing to engage in the slave trade, 
usually purchases a fast-sailing vessel—generally 
an American vessel—and pays for her at Havana 
or in the United States, upon the condition of her 

| being delivered on the coast of Africa. She sails 
for Cabinda, or some other point of the slave 
cdast, with a few articles required for a return 
slave voyage—under the command of her Amer- 
ican master or mate, with a crew to bring her back 
—and, on her arrival on the coast of Africa, she 
is turned over to- her new owners, the master 
pockets his vessel’s register, returns home, deliv- 
ers it to the custom-house to cancel his registry 
bond, and upon it is written ‘‘vessel sold abroad.’’ 

The Spanish owner, the moment he takes com- 
mand, otfers 80 many of the American seamen as 
he wants, liberal wages, varying from three to five 
hundred dollars, for the return voyage, and not 
unfrequently secures their services. The water 
casks are then filled, the slave deck laid, the ca- 
boose and coppers arranged, and when a favora- 
ble off-shore breeze springs up, the slaves are 
taken on board, in two hours if necessary, and 
the vessel, with her new owner and cargo, is off 
for Cuba. 

The place of landing in Cuba is previously ar- 
ranged; and as the time for the arrival of the ves- 
sel approaches those interested in the enterprise 
are at their posts. Cedulas have been obtained 
from the officer who does this part of the dirty 
work of the Captaiw General, for the number of 
slaves expected, two and a half ounces (or forty- 
two dollars and fifty cents) being paid for each as 
the Captain General’s fee. 

The slaves-are landed, the cedulas being exhib- 
ited to the chief authority, and to the captain of 
the partido of the district, to each of whom hand- 
some gratuities are paid for their connivance. 

This is the ordinary course of proceeding when 


Cc 
e 
a 


_ the affair is successful, and the profits it yields 
are enormous—the bozal costing the trader about 


j 


seventy dollars, and selling for from eight to 


twelve hundred in Cuba. 


But it not unfrequently happens that Mr. Craw- 
ford, the British consul general at Havana, learns 
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of the intended importation, spiritedly remon- 
«trates, and demands the Captain General’s inter- | 
ference; and this officer, in appearance at least, 
adopts active measures to prevent it; butit rarely | 
amounts to anything. If any slaves are taken, 
the affair is so managed that the trader is suffered 
to escape with engugh to make a fair profit; and 
ifany participant has to be imprisoned for a few 
days, itis usually the captain of the partido, who | 
runs this risk and charges accordingly. Thus is | 
the slave trade conducted; and while itis manifest 
that the trade could not exist a ~ without the 
connivance of the Captain.General, it is equally 
obvious that it ‘is impossible to obtain accurate 
information as to the number of slaves annually 
introduced. I have examined all the received au- 


‘ thorities upon this point, and I have reason to 


believe the number generally overstated. 

Lippincott says, thatin 1844, when the trade was 
uncommonly active, the importation reached ten 
thousand; but General Crawford, whose means 
of obtaining correct information entitle his state- 
ments to great consideration, does not estimate it 
at over six thousand 

Mr. President, I totally dissent from the asser- 
tion that the plantation slaves of Cuba are replaced 
by importations every seven years; and from the 
assertion of my friend from South Carolina {Mr. 
Hammonp] that the climate of Cubais adverse to 
the African. Cubais buta degree south of Flor- 
ida, where our statistics show the negro is health- 
ier than in any other portion of our country. 

The southern keys of Florida are in latitude 249 
33’, and Cuba lies southeast about ninety-four 
miles from them; and while Florida is but little 
elevated above tide-water, a backbone of mount- 
ains traverses Cuba from east to west. 

With similar treatment, the plantation negro in 
Cuba would be what he is in Florida—the freest 
from disease and care, the happiest and the most 
enduring of his race on the face of the earth. 

But it must be remembered that, so long as the 
slave trade exists, increase by births is discour- 
aged, not only by the interest of the planters, but 
by the prejudices of those in cities owning do- 
mestics. 

The trader finds the expense and trouble of 
bringing females equal to that of bringing males 
from Africa; and as the female is worth only about 
one half or three fifths as much asthe male of the 
same age, but few females are brought, the pro- 
portion being about one to six. 

Hence we find scarcely a female on some plant- 
ations, except a few domestics about the houses. 

Now, sir, annex Cuba and abolish the trade, 
and the females would be sent from the cities and 
towns to the plantations, their places would be 
supplied by the coolies, or the Islanias, and the 
domestic slavery of Cuba, like the island gener- 
ally, would soon be Americanized. 

trust that I do not shock the prejudices of any 
of my friends when I| say that the continuance of 
the African slave trade is the greatest -urse that 
could have been inflicted upon Cuba; for to that, 
and that alone, is she indebted for the deathly pall 
that wraps her in despotism to-day. 


Spain has violated her treaty obligations to en- , 


courage it, because she deliberately adopted the 
horrible policy of ever keeping a large number of 
negroes, fresh from their jungles in Africa, ready 
to turn upon the people; savages, with whom 
slaughter is pastime; and one of her ministers, 
with a cold-blooded forecast unsurpassed, has cal- 
culated that the ability of Spain to turn these ne- 
groes upon the people, is equal, in controlling 

uba, to an army of one hundred thousand men. 

It has kept the people in constant terror of in- 
surrection,-and afforded a plea to the Crown for 
keeping amongst thema standing army of soldiers, 
spies, and informers. Upon this point General 
Concha’s authority will be admitted. Upon the 
expiration of his irst term of service in Cuba, he 
published a memoir, in which he comes to the 
conclusion that to the balance between the white 


and colored races, is Spain indebted for her tenure ‘| 


of the island, and for the failure of Cuba to go off 


with the other American provinces in 1823, when 


Spain had but three regiments there. 

The existence of this slave trade has moreover 
furnished to Great Britain a pretext for interfer- 
ing, from time to time, in the affairs of Cuba ina 
very remarkable manner; and { think we are jus- 


| 
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ae ; * 

tified in believing, nay, I think we would be cul- 

pably incredulous, were we not.to believe, that 

| England’s stern and settled policy is to attain the 

liberation of every negro imported into Cuba since 
1820, and thus to reduce.it to the condition of St, 

| Domingo. 

| From the following dispatch of Mr. Crawford 

| to Lord Clarendon in 1855, written at Havana, 

| we can infer the rate of bribery in iris trade: 


** Your lordship will be able to form some idea of the na- 
ture of such arrangements by the details I am enabled to 
furnish of what was effected at Santa Cruz, dp the south 
| side of the island, when five hundred bozals were landed 
|} near that place in August last, viz: 
' 
| 


) 


Gold—Ounees. 


To the commanding officer...... oKawaevecedeee =» Mtan 
To the captain of the port.........ssceserccgas Ot 
To the collector of the port..... aeccced cosccces, BUO 

| To the tide-surveyor.......ccceseess sdecliccebe 200 
POR cc woes necenncces cggessctne @ teccccesce 1,102 


“This arrangement was made upon four hundred and 
sixty-eight slaves, the rest being week and sickly, (rather 
| over forty dollars a head,) which must be considered a re- 
| markably cheap bargain of its kind.” 
ACQUISITION OF GUBA. 
I trust, sir, that it may not be deemed unbe- 
| coming in me, or violative of any courtesy which 
| this body, and which I, asan American Senator, 
| owe to a friendly Power, to stand here in my 
| place and announce to the world my conviction, 
as I now do, that this cold-blooded and barbar- 
ous policy is now being pursued by that Govern- 
| ment. 
The views entertained in the past, as well as in 
the present, by Great Britain and ourselves, upon 
| the present and future condition of the African 
| race on thiscontinent, are well determined by the 
| course and action ef each. She, partly induced 

by a spurious philanthropy, partly moved by a 
|| desire to develop her Indian empire, and to in- 
|| jure the United States, adopted the emancipation 
| measure, and prostrated the most productive, 
| prosperous, and valuable colonies that ever an 
empire owned, to beggary, ignorance, and bar- 
| barism; and in this condition she maintains them 
| that the negro may be free; free to violate all his 
| duties to himself, to his fellow, and to his God— 
| a condition which reduces him to hellish slavery, 
| and conducts him back to his original barbarism. 
| And having done this with her own colonies— 
}and her objects yet unattained—are we to sup- 
| pose she will pause in her career with the colon- 
tes of Spain? 

To hamper, crib, cabin, and confine the prog- 
ress of our country, she bestows unceasing vigi- 
lance. Why, sir, 1 remember that you yourself, 

| (Mr. Mason in the chair,] not two years ago, as 
the head of our Committee on Foreign Relations, 

| brought to the notice of this body, not only her 

/ encroachments on this continent, but her active 
interference to prevent us from acquiring simple 
coal deposits for our Navy. 

Her trade with Cuba now is considerable, but 
if it were Africanized it would pass at once, as a 
free black colony under her protection, at the 
doors of our southern States; and she would not 
only have a monupoly of its trade, but the regu- 
lation of its tariff. 

But let us look at the direct evidence before us. 
Great Britain’s tone and language upon our Cu- 

ban policy have been uniform fora halfacentury, 
| always expressing her determination against its 
transfer to us. 

I will not go over the evidence so ably presented 
by my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. Bensamin,]} 

| to show that she has twice attempted to get Cuba 
_secretly. She values Gibraltar as a possession 
| beyond all price, because it is the key to the Med- 
_iterranean; but what is Gibraltar in comparison 
| to Cuba, where she could not only command our 
| Mediterranean, but where she could, for alltime 
| to come, planta free-negro soldiery upon our bor- 
'| ders, and within a night of our shores? 

But I will pass on to the direct proof of her pol- 
| icy. 
I have just seen an able article in the La Patrie, 
|| (published in Paris,) of the 17th ultimo, in whith 
this language is used: 


| * To protect Cuba against the covetous Americans, Spain 
|| ought, above all, to count on England, who has also Ja- 
|| maica and so many other important islands to defend ; but 
|| the former intimate relations between Spain and England 
have greatly changed during the last twenty years; and the 

principal eause, not to say the only cause, of this coldness 
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is the undeniable continuance of the Cuban slave wade and 
the tolerance, but little disguised, that the Spanish author 

ities afford to this inhuman traffic. This continuance of the 
trade, in obliging England to maintain. from self-esteem, a 


| squadron in the sea of the Antilles, is the source of con- 


tinued difficulties which spring up periodically between 
England and the United States.” ‘ * * * 

* The Spanish Ministry knows well—and that is the ehief 
motive that determines Ms present couduct—that the aboli- 
tion of slavery is the most infallible means of assuring to 
Spain the possession of Cuba. Independence would suit 
certain planters who have daily relatious with New Orleans 
and New York. The most solid aid of Spanish rule are 
the two hundred thousand mulattoes of Cuba, who are to 
day free men, in possession of every civil and political 
right, and who would, the day following its annexation to 
the United States, fall back to the level of the slaves. ‘To 
fortify this class by the addition of all the negroes still in the 
bonds of shivery would be to raise an insurmountable bar- 
rier to American invasion. Free them, and théy would 
sooner perish under the banner of Spain thanwsubmit to the 
reéstablishment of service by the hands of Americans. Thus 
has it always been believed that the Governors General have 
received, in their secret instructions, the authorization to 
proclaim their @mancipation the day in which the autherity 
of Spain in Cuba would be ia peril. It is much better for 
Spain to gradually prepare the emancipation than have re- 
course to such an extreme measure. 

* Cuba, peopled by mulattoes and free blacks, would no 
longer be the prey that, to-day the Americans aspire after. 
The southern States urge the acquisition of that island be- 
cause they could divide it into two States, and could thug 
reéstablish in the Senate and House the equilibriual of 
votes, which now stand to their disadvantage. Cuba, be- 
sides, would serve them as a depot, to whieh they could 
draw the negroes of Alrica, and to give a great impefiis to 
the slave trade. With the perspicacity and th« vigdanee of 
which the American custom-house officers have given evi- 
dence, it would not be diffienlt to land at Charleston or 
Baltimore, as coming from Cuba, negroes brought direetly 
from Guinea or Mozambique; and thus they could put ana 
end to the period of high-priced slaves, this plague which 
ruins the producers of sugar and cotton. But Cuba, peopled 
with free men; Cuba, bringing as citizens into the great 
Republic of men a people of mixed blood, and of veritable 
negroes, would b+ no more the aim of the men of the South; 
she would, on the coptrary, be a dangerous eXample and a 
source of continual apprehensions. 

“Spain is, therefore, well inspired, in seeking in the 
emancipation of the blacks the salvation of her finesteolony. 
May the efforts of the O’Donnell Cabinet be crowned with 
success. May brilliant experience show once more that 
true policy is that which serves best the interests of human- 
ity.”? ' 

This extract is significant. 

Now, sir, let me ask the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a few extracts from dispatches of British 
ministers, touching this question; and, first, 1 will 
read from a dispatch addressed by Mr. Crawford, 
at Havana, to the Captain General of Cuba, dated 
31st March, 1855. 

The ‘* emancipated ’’ here qaJluded to, are those 
who had been captured, on being imported, and 
farmed out, with a ticket as emancipados. 

‘*T am also instructed to refer your Exeellengy to the as- 
surance given by the Conde de Alcoy to Lord Howden, in 
Mareh, 1853, that all the captured slaves in Cuha—whose 
liberty the Spanish Crown bound itself, by the treaty of 
1817, to guarantee—should receive their freedom before the 
end of 1853; and, at the same time, those captured negroes 
to whom immediate liberty was promised by Spain, under 
article thirteen of the treaty of 1885, should be liberated as 
soon_as they had completed a term of five years, to be reck- 
oned from the date of their last assignment. 

““f am therefore instructed by the Earl of Clarendon to 
state these views to your Excellency, on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, and to remind your Excelleney of 
the contents of the dixpateh from General Valdez, of the 
30th of April, 1842, which was communicated officially to 
her Majesty’s Government, and in which General Valdez 
promised thal, on the completion of five years from that 
date, all the emancipated negroes were to enjoy petfect 
freedom.”’ 


Here is the British consul general writing a 
diplomatic note tu the Captain General of Cuba, 
under instructions from Lerd Clarendon, an- 
nouncing to him the failure of the promise made 
by General Valdez, that every negro imported into 
Cuba since 1820 should be free. If our authority 
for the position which we take rested only here, 
it would certainly be sufficient to arouse the at- 
tention of this ccuntry. Whocan contemplate this 
condition of things in the Island of Cuba caimly ¢ 
I ask,.is there a patriot who does not shrink from 
the Africanization of Cuba—a term which vividly 
recalls the unntterable horrors of St. Domingo— 
and which embraces within its ample signification 
murder, rapine, and desolation; and lives there a 
man, honored by the American people by their 
confidence here, who would for a moment hesi- 
tate to interpose all the power of this Government 


to avert from Cuba, from our age, and our race, 


so dark, so sad a fate? 

In 1841, England endeavored to establish a 
British tribunal in Cuba, with power to decide the 
status of the negroes making application to it. 


‘| Lord Abevdeen, in a dispatch of dlst December, 
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1843, to Mr. Bulwer, then British Minister in 
Spain, holds the following language in relation to 
this attempt, and its temporary abandonment: 


“In 1841, the draft of a convention was transmitted to 
Madrid, by which it was proposed to institute, by the aid 
of British functionaries, an examination into the tifles by 
which the slave population of Cuba is held in servitude. 
Encouraged by the novel appearance of good faith on the 
part of the government of Cuba, as it was then adminis- 
tered, her Majesty’s Governmem admitted the weight of 
certain objections raised agaist that proposal by the Gov 
ernment at Madrid, and forebore for the time to press it.”? 


The ‘draft of a convention”’ here referred to, 
had for its object an agreement between Spain and 
Great Britain, that British functionaries should 
proceed to Cua, go upon the plantations, call the 
negroes before them, and determine for themselves 
the ules by which they were held, with the view 
of liberating all introduced since 1820; and to this 
humiliating proposal Spain lent a willing car, and 
sent itto Cuba to ascertain public sentiment there 
upon it, 


It produced an indignant remonstrance from 


the Cubans; and it was temporarily laid aside, 
but not abandoned. 


The Count Villanuera, (who was then Inten- 
dente,) said: 


“ [tis not to be presumed that any white man will be 
disposed to submit to so hard a fate. They will prefer to 
emigrate to foreign countries to earn their hvelihood and 
save the lives of their children, if they do not previously 
adopt the course which a state of desperation would pre- 
ecribe.”? * : 7 * “There bas been but ove feeling 
or opinion since the arrival of the publications in question 
from Madrid, which is that the istand would be irrecover- 
ably lost by tt to the mother country, and to its inhabitants, 
who would prefer any extreme to the calamity of sacrificing 
their fortunes, endangering their lives, and remaining in a 
state of subordination to the negroes.”’ 


In 1850 and 1851, these demands were again 
pressed by England with great energy and 
warmth, but were now resisted by Spain. On 
the 23d March, 1851, Sefior Bertan de Lis writes 
to Lord Howden: 


* But it seems impossible that the well-known perspicuity 
of the Cabinet of London should have overlooked in its 
turn the immense responsibility imposed upon the Queén’s 
Government by the present circumstances of the Spanish 
Antilles, and the stringent duty in which it is placed, of 
proceeding with the greatest prudence and circumspection, 
im all matters which may exercise either directly or indi- 
reetly any influence upon the social and political situation 
of those colonies. 

* You are aware of the dangers by which these colonies 
are menaced. You know that, for the prevention of these 
dangers, for the consqjidation of the security and preserva 
tion of its transatlantic possessions, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, hitherto, unfortunately, reduced to its own means, 
cannot as yet rely upon the decided protection of its most 
important allies.’’ 


In reply to this, on the 10th of July, 1851, 
Lord Palmerston writes to Lord Howden: 

** The Spanish Government will do well to consider that 
if such a course of proceeding shall continue, the people of 


this country, instead of looking with displeasure atattempts 
which may be made to sever Cuba from the Spanish mon. 


archy, may be led to view with satisfaction the accomplish- | 


ment ofan event, which, in consequence of the conduct of 
the Spanish colonial authorities, will have become the only 
means of putting an end to the commission of crimes which 
the Spanish Crewn solemnly bound itself, many years ago, 
utterly and forever to prevent any Spanish subject from 
committing.”’ 


On the 7th of August, 1851, Lord Palmerston 
to Lord Howden: 


** ler Majesty’s Government deem it due to the frank- 
ness which ought to characterize the intercourse of friendly 
Governments, to let the Spanish Government know, that i/, 
as seems to be the case, the Government of Madrid is una- 
bie to cause its subordinate officers in Cuba to carry into 
execution the treaty engagements of the Spanish Crown 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and to enforce the 
laws promuigated by the Crown of Spain in execution of 
Uiose engagements, the British Government must deem 
tself obliged te take the matter into their own hands, and 
.0 have recourse to such measures in relation to it as may 
sppear to Her Majesty’s Government best calculated to 

ceomplish the purpose in view.”’ 


In another dispatch, Lord Palmerston says: 
** With reference to that passage in M. de Miraflores’s 


note, in which he states that the Spanish Government can- | : . . 
+ | blight, in consequence of the “glorious act of 
|| emancipation.” 


not understand how her Majesty’s Government can seri- 
ously recommend a measure which would prove very in- 
jurious to the natives of Cuba, when they also recommend 
that the Spanish Government should conciliate the affec- 


tions of these Cubans, I have to instruct your fordship to | 


abserve to M, de Miraflores that the slaves of Cuba form a 
arge portion, and by no means an unimportant one, of the 
sopulation of Cuba; and that any steps taken to provide | 
or their emancipation would, therefore, as far as the black | 
sopuiation are concerned, be quite im unison with the rec. 
ommendaton made by her Majesty's Government; that 
measures should be adopted for contenting the people of 
Cuba, with a view to secure the connection between that | 


“Of Guiana generally, they say: ‘ {t would be but a mel- 
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if the negro population of Cuba were rendered free, that fact 
would create a most powertul element of resistance to any 
scheme for annexing Cuba to the United States, where sla- 


very still exists.’’ 

Here I will close my review of British dis- 
patches on this point, observing only that in 1853 
England and Spain seem to have arrived at a con- 
clusion mutually satisfactory, suddenly and un- 
expectedly; for conflicting ispatches were writ- 
ten on the same day by the ministers of both. 

On the 16th of March, the Earl of Clarendon 
writes to Lord Howden (at Madrid) that the po- 


sition of Spain ‘‘endangers the friendly relations be- | 


tween the two countries;’’ and on the same da 


**Spanish Government has agreed to a settlement of a 
question which has so long been a matter of painful 
dispute.’’ 

As yet, we know not the details of this ‘* settle- 
ment;”’ but Lord John Russell, on the 4th of May 
following, showed that they were satisfactory to 
England; and from the course adopted towards 
us, we sre justified in believing th 
braced France. When we rejected the overtures 
of England and Ffance to become a party to the 
tripartite treaty, Lord John Russell directed the 
British minister-here to say, that— 


“While admitting fully the right of the United States to | 
reject the proposal made by Lord Malmesbury and Mons. | 


de Turgot, Great Britain must at once resume her entire 
liberty, and, upon any occasion that may call for it, be free 
to act, either singly or in conjunction with other Powers, as 
to her may seem fit.’’ 

And subsequently, Lord Clarendon, as Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, announced in Parliament 
that— 

‘* There is no portion of the two bemispheres with re- 


gard to which the policy of the two countries, however 
heretofore antagonistic, is not now in entire harmony.” 


And now, sir, can we, in justice to ourselves, 
hesitate toact promptly upon this long cherished 
Cuban question? Are we to await the final act 
of the tragedy progressing in Cuba, the emanci- 
pation of the negroes, and the revival there of 
the scenes of St. Domingo? ; 

Are we to fold our arms and permit England 
and France to erect Cuba into a free negro colony? 

Sir, | am aware that men still live, nay, some 


may be found even within these Halls, who pro- | 


fess to regard the negro’s ability to govern him- 
self as a question yet to be solved, and who affect 
not to see this question in the light which historic 
truth has shed upon it. Let me invite their atten- 


tion to the present and prospective condition of the 


British colonies. 


CONDITION OF BRITISH COLONIES. 


ascertain the real state of things in her West 
India colonies. For this purpose, she appointed, 
| in 1842, a select committee, consisting of some of 

the most prominent members of Parliament, with 
| Lord Stanley at their head. 
committee was appointed by her, with Lord 
George Bentinck as its chairman, to inquire into 
the condition of Her Majesty’s East and West 
India possessions and the Mauritius, and to con- 


sider whether any measures could be adopted for | 


their relief. The report of both committees show, 
beyond all doubt, that unexampled distress ex- 
isted in the colonies. 
clares: 

* That many estates in the British West India colonies 


have been already abandoned, that many more are in the 
course of abandonment, and that from this cause a very 


| serious diminution is to be apprelicnded in the totalamonnt | 


of production. That the first effect of this diminution will 

be an increase in the price of sugar, and the ultimate effect 

a greater extension to the growth of sugar in slave coun- 

| tries, and a greater impetus to slavery and the slave trade.’’ 
. 


From the same report, we also learn that the 
| prosperity of the Mauritius, no less than that of 
the West India Islands, had suffered a fearful 


A third commission was appointed, in 1830, to 
inquire into the condition and prospects of British 
Guiana. 


nies, has furnished us with the following extracts 
| from the report of the committee: 


ancholy task to dwell upon the misery and ruin which so 
| alarming a change must have occasioned to the proprietary 


island and the Spanish Crown ; and it must be evident that || body; but your commissicners fee) themselves called upon 


Lord | 


Howden writes to the Earl of Clarendon tlrat the | 


at they em- || 


Great Britain has shown no little solicitude to || 


In 1848, another | 


The report of 1848, de- | 


Lord Stanley, in his second letter to || 
|| Mr. Gladstone, the Secretary of the British Colo- 
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to notice the effects which this wholesale abandonment , 

| property has produced upon the colony at Jarge. When 
whole districts are fast relapsing into bush, and occasions 
patches of provisions around the huts of village setter. 

| all that remain to tell of once flourishing estates, it js nate. 
| be wondered at that the most ordinary marks of civilize. 
|| tion are rapidly disappearing, and that, in many districts « , 
|| the colony, all traveling communication by land wil] aon 
|| become utterly impracticable.’ ” — 
|  **Ofthe Abary district—‘ Your eommission find 
| line of road is nearly impassable ; and thata iong success\,, 
| of formerly cultivated estates presents now a series of pe ; 
| tilent swamps, overrun with bush, and productive of majiy 
‘| nant fevers? . 
|| _ “ Nor are matters,” says Lord Stanley, “ much bey, 
|| further south.” : 
** Proceeding still lower down, your commissioners find 
that the public roads and bridges are in such a condition 
| that a few estates still remaining on the upper west bank of 


j 


Wiat the 


| Mahaica creek are completely cut off, save in the very dry 


|| Season; and that with regard to the whole district, unless . 


|| something be done very shortly, traveling by land will ey, 

|! tirely cease. In such a state of things it cannot be won 
| dered at that the herdsman has a formidable enemy to en- 

|| counter in the jaguar and other beasts of prey, and that tie 
| keeping of cattle is attended with considerable loss from tie 
| depredations committed by these animals. 

«It may be worth noticing,” says ‘Lord Stanley, “ thar 
this district—now overrun with wild beasts of the torest— 
|| was formerly the very garden of the colony. The estates 
\| touched one another along the whole line of the road, leay 

ing no interval of uncleared land. 

* The east coast, which is next mentioned by the com 

missioners, is better off. Propérties, once of immense value. 
| had there been bought at nominal prices ; and the one ra\| 
road of Guiana passing through that tract, a comparatively 
industrious population— composed of former laborers on the 
line—enabled the planters still to work these to some profit. 
Even of this favored spot, however, they report that it 
‘feels most severely the want of continuous Jabor.’ » 


The commissioners next visit the east bank of 
the Demerara river, thus described: 


** Proceeding up the east bank of the river Demerara. the 
| generally prevailing features of ruin and distress are every 
where perceptible. Roads and bridges, almost impassable, 
are fearfully significant exponents of the conditlon of th: 
plantations which they traverse; and canal No. 3, once 
covered with plantains and coffee, presents now a scene of 
almost total desolation.’’ 2 


Crossing to the west side, they find prospects 
| somewhat brighter; ‘‘a few estates’ are stil! 


|| ** keeping up a cultivation worthy of better 


| times.”’ But this prosperous neighvorhood is not 
| extensive; and the next picture presented to our 
| notice is less agreeable: 


| “Ascending the river still higher, your commissioners 
learn that the district between Hobaboe creek and * Stricken 

| Heuven’ contained, in 1829, eight sugar and five coffee and 
plantain estates, and now there remain but three in sugar, 
and four partially cultivated with plantains, by petty set 
Uers ; while the roads, with one or two exceptions, are ina 
state of utterabandonment. Here, as on the opposite bank 
of the river, hordes of squatters have located themselves, 
who avoid all communication with Europeans, and have. 
seemingly, given themselves up altogether to the rude 

| pleasure of a completely savage life.’’ 


The west coast of Demerara—the only part of 
|| the country which still remains unvisited—is de- 
| scribed as showing only a diminution of fifty per 
cent. upon its produce of sugar; ard with this 

fact the evidence concludes, as to one of the three 
‘| sections into which the colony is divided. 
Again hear the report: 


“Tf the present state of the county of Demerara affords 

| eause for deep apprehension, your commissioners find that 
Essequibo has retrograded to a still more alarming extent. 
In fact, unless a large and speedy supply of iabor be ob 
tained to cultivate the deserted fields of this once flourishing 

|| district, there is great reason to fear that it will relapse into 
| total abandonment.”? 


Describing another portion of the colony, they 
say of one district: 


** Unless a fresh supply of labor be very soon obtained, 
there is every reason to fear that it will become completely 
| abandoned. Of a second, ‘ speedy immigration alone can 
save this island from totalruin:’ ‘The prostrate condition 
|| of this once beautiful part of the coast,’ are the words which 
|| begin another paragraph, describing another tract of coun- 
|| try. Of fourth, ‘the proprietors on this coast seem to be 
|; keeping up a hopeless struggle against approaching ruin.’ 
lj in, *‘ the once famous Arabian coast, so Jong the boast 
of the colony, presents now but a mournful picture of de 
parted prosperity. Here were formerly situated some of the 
finest estates in the country, and a large resident body 01 
|| proprietors lived in the district, and freely expended their 
_ incomes on the spot whence they derived them.’ Once 
|, more, ‘ the lower partof the coast, after passing Devonshire 
|, Castle, to the river Pomeroon, presents a scene of almost 
|| total desolation.’ ” 

*«« Berbice,’ says Lord Stanley, ‘ has fared no better. Its 
rural population amounts to eighteen thousand. Of these, 
| twelve thousand have withdrawn from the estates, and 
|| mostly from the neighborhood of the white man, to enjoy 
| a savage freedom of ignorance and idleness, beyond the 
| reach of example, and sometimes of control. But on tle 

| condition of the negro, I shall dwell more at length here- 
| after ; at present it is the state of property with which [ have 
| todo. Whatare the districts which together form the coun- 
| try of Berbice? The Corentyne coast—the Canje creek— 
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Acquisition of Cuba—Mr. Mallory. 


east and want, banks of = atin oe eee ees | say, perhaps the only one in this body, I stand || 
ast, Where, however, cotton was formerly the chief arti- || ; af é ; i} 
coat duced.’ ‘To each of these, respectively, the follow- || always ready in her defense; but, sir, she needs 
om passages, quoted in order, apply : no defense. There she stands, with the historic 
‘The abandoned plantations on this coast, which, if | truth and traditionary lore of eighteen centuries 
capital and labor could be re age might easily-be made || clustering around her head, her annals illustrated 


very productive, are either wholly deserted, or else appro- || dl 
noe by hordes of squatters, who, of course, are unable to and adorned by the proudest names and monu 


keep up, at their own expense, the public roads and bridges ; || ments of earth; her teachi gs” sublime and uni- 
and consequently all communication by land between the | versal, her morning sacrifices to the ever-living 


Corentyne and New Amsterdam is nearly atan end. The || God welcoming the sun in his coming and her 
roads are impassable for horses or carriages, while for foot || ; 


passengers they are extremely dangerous. The number of vesper bells cheering his departure throughout 
villages in this deserted region must be upwards of two || the bounds of earth. 


thousand five hundred, and as the country abounds with | * Sir, let this charge be seriously made, and its || 


fist: and game, they have no difficulty in making a subsist- |) refytation will be found in every foram, and upon | 
ence. In fact, the Corentyne coast is fast relapsing into a | i ; 


state of nature. every field where freedom has been lost or won. 
«« Canje Creek was formerly considered a flourishing dis- || I am unauthorized, sir, to express upon this 
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ford a resting-place for the oppressor. In that little 
melancholy abiair of her chosen liberator, Lopez, 
there was one company of forty-three men, com- 
manded by a young Cuban of Cardenas, some of 
whom went from our shores under my own eyes; 
some of them were my own friends: they appealed 
to me whether to go, or not. | told them it was 

oing to absolute, certain destruction. But they 
et their wives, their children, their property— 


_ nay, they would not take a suit of clothes with 


them, because they would have to go back to their 
houses to pack them up. They elected cheer- 
fully to die; and, they said to me, they would be 
ashamed to look their countrymen in the face if 


| they could remain away when there was an ex- 


trict of the country, and numbered on its east bank seven || subject any opinion but my own; but, in my || pedition on foot to free the Island of Cuba; and I 
sugar pe coe en ye agp by ake '| judgment, the enlightened Catholics of the world || believe, to-day, they but expressed the honest con- 
tae stal of eighteen plantations. ‘The coffee cultivation has || ‘0-day would regard the transfer of Cua to this || viction of every Cuban heart in the island. 1 be- 


jong since been entirely abandoned, and of the sugar estates || country as a measure well calculated to advance || lieve there is not a creole in the island who would 


but eight still now remain. They are suffering severely for || the interests of the Church. 


the want of labor, and being supported priacipaiiy by Afri- || : " : , 
can and cooly immigrants, it is much to be feared that, if || It is also alleged that the Cubans are ignorant ; 


the latter leave and claim their return passages to India, a || that they are satisfied with Spanish dominion, and 
great part of the district wili become abandoned. || desire no change. Sir, I profess to know some- 
“Under present circumstances, so gloomy is the condi- | 
tion of affairs here. that the two gentlemen whom your 
commissioners have examined with respect to this district, 
both concur in predicting ‘ its slow but sure approximation 
to the condition in which civilized man first found it.’ 
‘“ The negroes, who, in a state of slavery, were comfort- || 
able and prosperous beyond any peasantry in the world, a . . . 
and rapidly approaching the condition of the most opulent peratition, that in - population of about — hun- 
serfs of Europe, have been by the act of emancipation irre- || dred thousand whites they sustain one daily jour- 
trievably consigned to a state of barbarism.” ; || nal,atleast, having nine thousand daily circulation; 
Surely it is no wonder that the hurraing of the || asi 
English people has ceased. — that has two thousand, and that daily jour- 
“ At the present moment,” says the London Times for | M&l, about the size of our Journal of Commerce, 
December 1, 1852, * if there is ore thing in the world that | 18 twice the size of any in Spain. 
the British pudlic do not like to talk about, or even to think Let me say that, deprived of every office of 
about, it is the condition of the race for whom this great ef- honor, trust, and profit, not permitted to enter the 


font was made.”’ ; : 
: esti? ; ~ || Army or Navy, not permitted to enjoy any of the 
Not so with the Abolitionists of this country. || y y> P J y 


They still keep up the annual celebration of that || 
great event, the act of emancipation, by which, 
in the language of one of their number, more than 
half a million of human beings were ‘ turned 
from brutes into freemen,”’ 


I will “2 sony os show a condition 7 77 | trivances, they have shown the most remarkable 
maAleR aif OYASE. CO nig’ ° =r. results Of || canacity for managing their own affairs, in the 
negro sell-government, beggary and vice, every- | administration of the island, as its unrivaled pros- 


waeee, eet he S from Wis. |, Pe?oUs commercial and agricultural condition to- 
nd here let me say to the Senator from 'Wi8s- || day manifest, and they are the planters and me- 


consin, (Mr. Dootitrre,} whom I seein hisseat, | chani:s of Cuba, while the old Spaniards are the 
and to whose novel plan of surrendering the governing class, 

tropics exclusively to the negroes I listened, that |” ‘They have sought the United States upon every 
if he can show me a square mile of earth on this | oecasion; and those that you have seen here are 
globe which exhibits the negro’s ability togovern | fair specimens of the Cubans. In private virtues, 
himself and prosper, I may confess thathis notion | | do not believe they will compare unfavcrably 
has some foundation at least. Why, sir, I do || with our own people. ‘The spirit of hospitality 
not know in what city or town the honorable | regis upon every creole mansion in Cuba. Most 
Senator resides; but I will undertake to say that especially does it to an American, The misera- 


nu beet and th there, ane a nell eet '| ble pretense has been set up, and sometimes urged 
the filthiest and the most shunned in all the city; || here, that this people, crushed and downtrodden 


and that their progress, stimulated as it must be || as they are, do not desire a change of govern- 
by false philanthropy, has never carried them | 


b ak ial i ; hich they || ment It is the most preposterous presumption 
eyond the menial employments in which they | on earth, that a people thus crushed, living almost 
are usually found. 


E nl my ey 1 tched || within hearing of ovr own bells which celebrate 
mancipation, sir, has been a total, a wretched | the anniversaries of our independence, coming to 


failure: f 
failure; and it has illustrated a singular feature of || 51), country, educated in our public schools, car- 


the negro race, namely: that, just as there are rying back with them and spreading the principles 


certain graing and fruits which the industry of | of civil and religious freedom, should tamely sub- 
man has redeemed, by careful culture, from their || mit to the rod, if they could possibly avoid it. 


original and savage nature—from some wild grass || Why, sir, these people, within my own recol- 
* i} . . . 

or bitter nut—which, if withdrawn from his care, |, lection, have, en five different occasions, organ- 

will relapse back to their original type; just so 


d he Afri in th joni hen left t ized a well-directed revolution; and the existence 
oes the African in these colonies, when left to | and maintenance of an army of trained soldiers, 


himself, relapse back, stage by stage to the origi- || usually twenty-five thousand men, never less than 
nal barbarism of his fathers. | seventeen thousand, and numbering, with the mili- 
CUBANS. tia and partidos, twenty-five thousand atall times, 

It is not my purpose to review the grounds oc- | besides the government spies—the very existence 
eupied by the opponents of this bill at this time; _ of this force shows how much Spain fears the 


those gentlemen who have dealt here in wholesale 
abuse, and in some innuendos against their indis- | 


| arms, or enter upon a trade, or transfer a resi- 


| regarded by habit as an inferior race, they have 


but there is one objection taken, which, consider- | spirit of the people. But for the maintenance of | 


ing the time and place in which it is made, is too | astardingarmy, a great deal larger than this coun- 
remarkable to pass over. try ever had, or, | hope, ever will maintain for 

It is said that the Cubans are Catholics, and || years, Cuba would have been free by the exer- 
therefore averse to, and unfitted for, liberty; and | tions of her own sons long ago. On every occa- 
that the Catholic Church is hostile to freedom. || sion, when manhood and courage could be shown, 
An assertion so irreconcilable with the truth of | the people of Cuba have not been backward. But 
history scarcely merits a serious answer; but, sir, | the dawn of that glorious morn which is yet to rise 
if this charge shall ever be made under circum- | ee Cuba is already struggling up to our vision. 
stances requiring a response, Heaven grant that he influence of young Cuba, of a generation ed- 
the Church may have the privilege of confronting | ucated under free institutions, is beginning to be 


i| 


her enemies here before the freest and greatest || felt; and Heaven grant that the soil which has | 


forum upon the earth. As one of her humblest | been moistened by the blood of the Ageuros, of 
followers, and a most indifferent one, I regret to ' Lopez, and of Crittenden, may soon cease to af- 


| of her public property, the acquisition o 


position to liberty, against their incapacity for | 
self-government, against their ignorance and su- || 


while in ilfe mother country there is not a single || 


dence, without permission; crushed by law, and | 


| not raise his hand.for freedom; and, if the island 
| is to be bought, they are ready to assist to raise 
| the money, if necessary. Gentlemen here have 
| notentered into a calculation of the fund that may 
thing of the Cubans, and | feel bound to remind || 


be raised on the Island of Cuba, either by the sale 

ther pub- 
lic lands, or the voluntary subscription of her own 
people. 

But, sir, pe | are habitually crushed by the 
despotic will of a Captain General, at the point of 
the bayonet; a man who is not unfrequently sent 
to Cuba because he has become dangerous at 
home. In illustration of this, I need go no fur- 
ther back than the present reigning Viceroy. All 
men who have given any attention to the affairs 
of Spain, will recollect that this same General 
Concha revolted against his royal sovereign in 


| Gallicia. They, remember very well that he 
| turned overto the Government, and was sent back 
benefices of the Church, not permitted to leave the | to murder and butcher his old companions whom 
island, or return, without permission; or bear | he had assisted in rebellion. They remember 


that, after he returned from the Island of Cuba in 


| 1853, as Captain General, he again raised the 
| standard of revolt against his Queen to depose 
yet speedily adopted many of our mechanical con- || her, and made his pronunciamento in the streets 


of Madrid; that he fled, was pursued, declared a 
traitor, and condemned to death; but with the 
tortuous ways of Spanish diplomacy and Gen- 
| eral Concha’s own matchless character and abil- 
ity for intrigue, he was recalled from France and 
sent to Cuba, and declared a loyal citizen, to gov- 
ern over that island; and when he got there, in 
perfeet keeping with his character, he seized the 
very friend who had stood by him in his adver- 
sity, and who, it was supposed, was possessed 
of papers which might compromise him, and he 
commanded the “judges to put that friend to death, 
because he said he had in his possession sufficient 
evidence to convict him of treason. Under his 
dictation, but fortunately spreading the order 
upon their records, they did condemn him to 
death; and Pinto was garroted under his orders. 

Such men as these are sent to the Island of 
Cuba with a nominal salary of $50,000 a year, but 
a despotic power to crush out of the people any 
amount of money they may think proper. But, 
in spite of all this, the people of Cuba to-day pre- 
sent a degree of commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity that is hardly to be seen in any similar lati- 
tude upon the face of the globe. 

The slave trade is encouraged by Spain in di- 
rect opposition to the Creole sentiment of the 
island, and in no wise can they be held responsi- 
ble for it. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Wiil the Senator from 

| Florida give way for a motion to adjourn? It is 


now quarter past six. He can go on to-morrow. . 


Mr. MALLORY. I give way. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to suspend his motion for a moment. ° Be- 
| fore the conclusion of the question, which the 

Senator from Louisana has given us notice he 
| means to press to-morrow evening, I shall desire 
| to say a word, and that word I desire to say to 
| the northern Democracy. 
| say distinctly 1 desire to say it to them; and 
| whenever, during to-morrow, I shall have an op- 
| portunity of speaking, I wish their presence, be- 
| cause what I have to say I design for them espe- 
cially and separately. ‘ 

Mr. KENNEDY. If-the vote is to be pressed 
to-morrow evening—— 

‘| Several Senators. No. No 
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Mr. BRODERICK, Itecannot be pressed then. 

Mr. KENNEDY. TI hope not. I desire to be 
heard on this question. 1am prepared to go on 
to-night, or to speak to-morrow. 

Several Senators. We will hear you to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. You may depend upon 
it, the vote wall net be taken to-morrow night. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I renew my mouon to 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned, 





Fripay, February 25, 1859. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
same subject, 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, when I had 
the honor of last addressing the Senate on this 
bill, i took the broad ground which has been as- 
sumed by every statesman of our country who 
has ever had this question under consideration, 
that the Island of Cuba is essential to the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States, and to its mili- 
tary defenses: I endeavored to show its remark- 
able geographical position im a strategic military 
point of view. T further endeavored to show why 
it was that the statesmen of our country, from 
Mr. Jefferson to the present day, including all 
complexions of political parties, Whigs as well 
as Democrats, have uniformly used the language 
that the United States would not seek to disturb 
Spain in the possession of the island. It was 
when Spain was comparatively, as compared 
with the rest of the Powers of Europe, a strong 
nation, and we were relatively weak. It was said 
with the understanding that Spain could main- 
tain her status in Cuba, and would govern it in 
such a manner as to be compatible with ‘our in- 
teresis. Who supposes, for a moment, that any 
of these leading men, most especially Mr. Cal- 
houn, would have used such language if the al- 
ternative of the Africanization of Cuba had been 
submitted to him? If it had been seen, in 1845, 
that Spain was taking measures to turn the slaVe 
population of Cuba free, and to reduce it to the 
condition of Jamaica, or St. Domingo, does any 
man suppose that Mr. Calhoun would not have 
been in favor of adopting immediate measures for 
the acquisition of Cuba, if necessary in the man- 
ner he pointed out, by the alternative of arms? 
Yes, sir; he would have felt then, as many, of us 
do now, that it is our duty, openly and in the 
face of the world, to take Cuba, and talk about it 
afterwards. 

In this connection, also, I endeavored to show 
the weakness of Spain, and her inability to main- 
tain her neutrality, in the event of any difficulty 
between her and any of the European Powers, 
and I will do it more fully to-day. It is manifest 
that, in a war between ourselves and Great Brit- 
ain, or France,it would be impossible for Spain 
to pretend to neutrality; or if she did, she would 
have but to open her ports to both belligerents 
alike, and to offer the same facilities to ourselves 
and to our enemy, to insure to the enemy the 
greatest possible advantages, and to us the great- 
est possible detriment; and if it did not, experi- 
ence has taught us that Britain, as an enemy, has 
never regarded the rights of neutrals. In ourewn 
brief naval career in the last war, we saw that, at 
Valparaiso, she attacked our fleet when lying 
ander the guns of a neutral port, and she did the 
seme at Fayal, and if we wanted further assur- 
ance we might take her conduct at Copenhagen. 
lt is fallacious to proceed on the ground that we 
can recognize longer a continuation of Spain’s 
authority over Cuba, on the presumption that she 
can, if she would, govern it in a Manner compat- 
ible with our iterests in the event of difficulty. 
in the event of war, she could pot so govern it, 
and in peace,as we are now, she is so governing 
it as to show the very worst possible aspect to 
our intercsis, 

GOVERNMENT OF CUBA. 

Mr. President, Spain hasa written constitution; 
and under its provisions, life, liberty, aud proper- 
iy, find general security, In her national assem- 
bly, or Cortes, the people, no less than the State 
and the Chureh, ave represented; but from the 
provisions of this constiiution, and from the Cor- 


| hands of the Governor. 


ves also, unhappy Cuba is excluded: She sent | 
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e 

her deputies there in 1837; but they were igno- 
miniously excladed. They published an indig- 
nant remonstrance to the Spanish nation; but it 
had no effect, and Cuba was turned’ over to the 
tender mercies of royal ordinances:and special 
edicts. Governed by a viceroy, undér the title of 
Captain General,” who is clothed, awith ail the 
pormere usually devolved on the congmander of a 

esieged city; who exercises power over life, | 
liberty, and property; who, trained’ju the camp, 
and at the head of an army, recognizing no di- | 
vided authority, enforces a despotic will at tle | 
point of the bayonet; who, not unfrequently found 
a trattor or a troublesome character in his own 
resease: 4 is sent to Cuba to govern her people, to 
burnish up his own reputation, and recruit his for- 
tunes; Cuba stands out to-day as the most appal- 


ling instance of misgovernment on the face of the | 
earth—a despotism to which the misrule of Japan | 
is absolute freedom. I will say to my friend from | 


Vermont, whodeprecated any allusion to the gov- 


_ ernment of Cuba, that Lam surprised at him. I 


am surprised that, in this nineteenth century, here 
in the American Senate, we should not be per- 
mitted to speak of a despotism within almost 
hearing distance of our own shores, which has 
existed under our own eyes, to which our citizens 
are compelled to submit,and which we have yet 
made no effort to obviate. The Senator says they 
are under no compulsion to go there. We have a 


| treaty of amity and commerce with Spain, of 1793, 


under which our people go there, atid they go 


there with the understanding that they are enti- | 


tled to all the rights, and subject to the laws and 


usages, of Spanish citizens. ‘Toan American the | 


| shield of the law means something; it conveys, 


at least, the idea of some protection; but let me 
tell him that in Cuba, where the supreme power 


is the will of the Captain General, no such pro- | 


tection is found. A very intelligent English trav- 
eler, (Phillips,) who cannot be supposed to be 
biased, says of the government-of Cuba: 


“ The government of Cuba, though, as already said, sim- 
ilar to that of the parent State, is much more oppressive. 
It is a kind of military despotism, or, rather, an oligarchy, 
in which the love of dominion is carried to a species of fa- 
naticism, and degraded into meanness. As nothing is too 
large for its ambition, so nothing is too small for its cupid- 
ity. Its appetite is insatiable, and its digestion omniverous. 
There are no limits to its rapacity. Both the legislative, 
judicial, and executive power are almost entirely in. the 
Indeed, the power with which he 
is invested is almost equal in extent to that granted to goy- 
ernors of besieged towns. Even the higher classes may be 
said to have no civil rights ; neither those of personal lib- 
erty, personal security, nor personal property—immunities 
declared by Blackstone as the inalienable birthright of every 
man. 


** The taxation is said to exceed in variety and extent that | 


of any tax imposed by any Government in any country of 
its size upon earth, namely: upwards of twenty million 
dollars collected by the order and for the uses of the Span- 
ish Government alone, independently of those appropriated 
to the wants of the country itself, or for social purposes. 
“The creole population are excluded from almost all in- 
fluential and lucrative offices and positions. ‘The judges 
and most of the officials are from-Spain ; and, being with- 
out salaries, like so many vultures they prey upon the un- 
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ing their trade from our ports, they could not 
have performed the task better than we have done 
it for ourselves. 

As Cuba’s nearest neighbor, and as the cheanes: 
producers of all the staples of life, we ought nay. 
urally to engross a very large share of her trauo. 
and such would be the riatural result, did we per- 
mit Cuban vessels to purchase in our ports. Bur | 
will undertake to say that 4f our ports, from Maine 
to Texas, were examined to-day, you would fing 
no Spanish vessels in them bound to Cuba; and 
1 remember that the last time, some four years 
ago, | examined this subject, our exports to Cuba 
in Spanish bottoms amounted to $12,000, while 
those from Great Britain resched nearly three 
millions. Cuba sellsto the United States double 
the value of what she receives in products; but 
under no wise system could this possibly exist. 
For example, if our imports from Cuba this year 
shall be $15,000,000, our exports-in value wil! be 
$7,500,000, leaving us her debtor $7,500,000; a 
debt which we do not pay directly to Cuba, but 
which we pay, through exchange on England and 
France, to Spain, to equalize her balance against 
Cuba. Cuba sells to Lasent! either directly or 
through ** Cowes and a market,’’ as much as she 
receives,and the commerce between them is about 

equal. Spain takes $3,600,000 of Cuban products, 
| and she sells to Cuba $9,000,000, or nearly three 
times as much; but of this $3,600,000, much is 
not ‘consumed in Spain, but in the ports of the 
| Levantand the Adriatic, going first to Cadiz and 
Barcelona. France sells to Cuba $2,500,000, and 
' Cuba sells to France $2,000,000; or, if the value 
of Cuban produce which goes through Spain into 
France be considered, their trade is about equal. 
Under the American flag, Cuba would receive 
from us sixteen twentieths of all the articles she 
now imports from France and England; and to 
| Iustrate the commercial change which her incor- 
oration into the American Union would work, 
etus look alone at the arficle of flour. 

Cuba consumes three hundred thousand barrels 
of flour per annum, only nine thousand of which 
are American; and I estimate her population at 

| one million six hundred thousand, a grade higher 
than it has been placed on this floor. I have rea- 
| son to believe this to be correct. On Spanish flour 
the duty is $2 50 per barrel, and on American it 
is $10 81 per barrel, a discrimination of $8 31, or 
more than the first cost of the article, against us; 
and the consequence of this enormous protection 
to Spanish flour has been to confine its use mainly 
to the wealthy classes. Were flour fidmitted free, 
they would consume three fourths of a barre! each 
per annum, or one million two hundred thousand 
barrels of American flour, which would sell in 
Cuba at $5 per barrel, for $6,000,000, instead of 
the $45,000 worth of flour we now sell them. 


| Lying, as Cuba does, at the very doors of the 


protected within their jurisdiction. There are no means, | 


dishonest, tyrannical, or eru®l, which the Spanish author- 


ities bave left untried in their apparent endeavors to ruin | 


the colony. 
as necessary methods of this Government.” 

The natural fruits of such a despotism are vis- 
ible to every eye in Cuba; they are making them- 
selves manifest everywhere, and every depart- 


/ ment of her government exhibits, habitually, in 


all its intercourse with our citizens, a degree of 


Bribery and corruption seem to be reeognized | 


corruption that can hardly be imagined—a cor- | 


ruption that extends from the highest officer to 
the lowest, from the Captain General, who re- 


ceives his bribes in ounces for violating the faith | 


of his country, for violating her treaty obligations, 
for admitting slaves knowingly, down to the hum- 
ble tide-waiter, who receives his bribes in dollars 
for making a false eustom-house return. All is 


corruption, all is bribery in their officials, and in- | 


tegrity is the exception to the rule. 


OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CUBA. 


I will now briefly review our commercial rela- 
tions with Cuba, so far as they bear upon the | 
question of annexation, for I hold that if we had | 
in this respect pursued a wise policy, the acqui- | 
sition of the island would have been an easy mat-_ 
ter to-day. : 

But if our worst enemies had devised some cun- 


| flour and rice market, these articles would be car- 
ried there in the small Spanish vessels, which 
would make short voyages, and supply the mar- 
ket upon a sudden ceed at all the ports of 
Cuba. 

When the independence of her American colo- 
nies was acknowledged by Spain, and privateer- 
ing under the Colombian and Mexican flags 
ceased, Spain had not a ton of commercial ship- 
ping upon the ocean. Her naval power was in- 
| significant, and she at once adopted a policy to 
' ¢reate a school for seamen, and to build up her 

navy; and her first measure was to discriminate, 
in levying duties upon ships and merchandise, in 


| favor of her own vessels against those of all the 


world. 
Mr. Van Ness, being then our Minister at the 


‘| Court of Madrid, was directed to remonstrate 


against thissystem. Spain refused to recede, and 
upon the petition of certain shipping interests, 
Congress adopted the suicidal policy of retaliatory 
measures—measures which struck a heavy blow 


at the agricultural and commercial interests of the 


| 


country. 

With the view of coercing Spain into the aban- 
donment of her policy, we passed the two acts of 
1832 and 1834, levying discriminating duties on 
Spanish vessels; and these acts, directed against 
the trade of Cuba and Porto Rico, have the fol- 


, lowing effect: 


A Spanish vessel takes on board at New York, 


ning scheme for alienating the Cubans and driv-‘ or any other American port, a thousand barrels 
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of four, and goes to the custom-house to clear. | 
if she be destined for any other place in the world | 
than Cuba or Porto Rico, she is cempelled to give | 
a bond in double the value of vessel and cargo, 
that no partof it shall be landed ateither of these | 
islands. Here, at once, is a discrimination (not | 
designed by the law) which effectually throws the | 





a 


Acquisition of Cuba—Mr. Mallory. 


* 
| of Catalonia—the Yankees of Spain, as they are 
| called—is steadily advancing. 
| Spain, in herown tonnage, sends her surplus 
| Somer wines, oils, fruits, &c., to Cuba, to the 
| Value of $9,000,000, and charges imposts on them 
| there, thus concentrating the interests of her pro- 


| ducing pence in her retention of this trade. Now, 


Spanish vessel out of the freighting business, for || the people of Spain know well that whatever sum 


a commission has’to be paid to the merchant for. | 


| of money might be paid for Cuba would be used 


giving the bond ; and from this vexatious expense || or squandered by the Government, or the Court, 


all other flags are free. J ' 
But if the vessel be destined for Cuba or Porto 


|| the most corrupt in Europe, and that they would 


} 


| derive but little benefit from it commensurate 
Rico, then the collector demands the payment of I 


with the loss of Cuba. 


They know that, for the 


a sum of money equal to the discriminating duty |} last fifty years, Spain has witnessed but a suc- 


chargeable in Cuba upon the same cargo as be- | 


tween a Spanish and an American yessel. 
if, for example, this cargo of flour landed in 
Cuba from a Spanish vessel would pay seven dol- 


jars per barrel duty, and from an American ten | 
dollars—then, upon every barrel at New York the | 


collector wouid charge the Spanish vessel three 
dollars, and call this a tonnage duty. 

A more restrictive measure, or one better cal- 
culated to legislate Cuban trade from us, could 
not have been devised: and thisexplains the enorm- 
ous balance of trade against us. 

No nation but ourselves pursued this course, 
and England and France have largely increased 
their Cuban trade in consequence. 

To show how this has ever been regarded by 
the Cubans, I will request the Clerk to read the 


following portion of the report upon the trade of || 


Cuba, made to the Captain General in 1844, and 
which I have translated for that purpose: * 


“ To show the injustice of the measure, (alluding to the | 
act of 1834,) let us compare the imports of the two coun- | 


tries, (Cuba and the United States.) Our vessels coming 
from the United States pay, on the value of their cargoes, 
from seventeen and one fourth to twenty-one and one fourth 
per cent., and those of the Americans, with same cargoes, 
trom twenty-four and one fourth to thirty and one fourth per 
cent.; the difference between the two is from seven to nine 
per cent., giving a mean difference of eight per cent.”’-— 


Page 283. 


“ The Government of the United States has the indispu- | 
table right to exercise equal discrimination upon our vessels * 


to protect theirs and the products of their country, as have 
all other nations; but, has it done so by the enactment of 


thislaw? No. May it please your Excellency, the Amer- | 
ican Government has said that, in addition to the contribu- | 


tions common to other vessels, those of Spain engaged in 
the trade of Cuba and Porto Rico shall pay an additional 
duty equal to the difference imposed on these islands be- 
tween national and American vessels ; that is to say, if for- 


than American vessels, those of the islands must pay a dif- 
ferential duty of twenty-eight per cent.; a duty which aug- 


on our vessels, though we do notincrease those of the Amer- 
ican vessels.’’—Pages 283-4. 


“In other words, may it. please your Excellency, it is | 


equivalent to the declaration of the American Government 
to that of his Majesty: in vain you think to protect your 
shipping, even at the cost of their public revenue; because 


just so much as you lighten your burdens upon it, just so | 


much will we augment ours uponit! Such a violation of 


the rights of nations can hardly be conceived on the part of | 


a great and liberal Government, and still less that it should 
be tolerated by Spain.”’—Ibid 
“This violation is more flagrant and manifest as. it re- 
spects exportations. As to importations it is very weli to 
levy equal (not different) duties upon cargoes imported into 
beth nations reciprocally, because the productions of the 
country thus have protection ; but with respect to importa- 
tions, wliat motive can the Government of the United States 
have to levy this-differential duty if it be not the extinction 
- our shipping, even at the cost of her own productions.’’— 
bid 
“ Thus, then, if to-morrow our Government shall deem 
it right to make a sacrifice of all parts of the imposts upon 


our marine which it now pays, bave strangers the right to | 


receive the same in their ports? Evidently no, your Excel- 
ieney; all they can rightfully do is to imitate the Govern- 
ment of Spain, and to protect their marine at the cost of the 


same sacrifice. But to augment the duties on our vessels in || 
proportion as we decrease them, when we do not increase | 


those upon American vessels, and to convert this sacrifice 
made by the Spanish Government into 2 means for its de- 
struction, is What has neverbeen pretended to by any other 
nation, and cannot be tolerated by Spain without disgrace.”’ 

No complaint was ever more just, and, so far 
as we have gone, we have recognized its justice. 
Two committees of this bodys and two Secreta- 
ries of the Treasury, Mr. Walker and Mr. Cor- 
win, have recommended the repeal of these laws 
in elaborate reports. 


PURCHASE OF CUBA. 


I venture the opinion, sir, that we can purchase 
Cuba only by combining with a money consid- 
eration certain commercial concessions and ad- 
vantages to Spain. The commercial spirit of 
Spain, fostered by her Cuban trade, and in the 
hands, principally, of the active, energetic people 


| cession of revolutions, and that every ministry 
| ejected frem office left an empty treasury te its 
| Successors, to be replenished by extra taxes, un- 
| ul the national debt to-day amounts to over seven 
hundred million pounds sterling. 

The vice and rapacity of ministers, and the cor- 
|| ruptions of her Court, however, have not changed 
|| the Spanish people. They are the same—honest, 
brave and true—that they were in Spain’s palm- 
|| jest days, retaining their primitive virtues with 
|| their primitive customs; and in riding through the 
|| roads and beneath the old chesnuts of La Mancha 
|| to-day, you will encounter pretty much the same 
| groups of peasantry, dressed in the same style, 
| Inviting you with the same salutations to partake 
|| with them of the same style of breakfast with 
| which they greeted our old friends, Don Quixote 
and Sancho. 
| Connect the offer of money with a right of 
|| Spain to preserve her home trade with Cuba for 
a period—say forty years—and it would carry 
great weight. There would then be apparently 

no interruption to her commerce by the transfer, 
| and the industrial interests of Spain would sus- 
‘| tain no sudden sensation. Nor would her oils, 
wines, or fruits, compete with any agricultural 
| interests of ours; and, moreover, her carrying 
|| trade, which is her principal school for her naval 
seamen, would not be destroyed. 
|| Spain needs money; she has long been on the 
|| verge of national bankruptcy. Lord Gorge Ben- 
tinck, speaking for the British holders of Spanish 
bonds in 1846, in Parliament, used the following 
| language: . 
The debt due from Spain to British holders ainounts to 


| 





1} about £46.000,000, the interest on which, at thrée and a | 
eign vessels pay in the United States twenty per cent. more | 


|| half per cent., is £1,610,000; and this sum deducted from 
|| the total.revenue of Cuba and Porto Rico alone, would 
it 

| 


| feave a surplus income to Spain from those sources of 
ments just in proportion as we decrease the burdens imposed | | 


£652,500. The annual value of the produce of the island 
|| of Cuba is about £9,300,000, whilst the revenue of Havana 
|| alone increased in twelve years, namely: from 1815 to 1827, 
|| from $1,726,963 to $4.383,262. Here, then, is wealth to re 
pay the whole debt due by Spain_to British bondholders. 


| of the line, five frigates, and twenty sloops, brigs, and sinaller 


|| the most timid Minister need not be under any apprehension 
that, whatever course was taken, there would be any very 
|| effective resistance on the part of Spain. I think, then, | 
|| have shown, that there is capability on the part of Spain, 
};and that it only requires the application of an energetic sys 
|; tem, on the part of the noble Lord, to show her the neces- 
sity of placing herself in a position to pay her debts.”’ 
* * * + * * * ” * * 


Why, I find that the royal household, one pf the most cor 


upwards of £140,000 a year more than the Queen of Eng- 
land receives.”’—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, third 
series, vol. xciii. 


SPAIN’S POWER TO RETAIN CUBA. 


It must be admitted that, ina war between Spain 
|| and any of the great Powers of Europe, Cuba 
would be the coveted prize and would fall from 
her grasp. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


t 
| “ But in what manner are the revenues of Spain wasted ? 
| 
| 
i 


If the honorable Senator 


as he is passing on to another branch of the dis- 
| cussion, I desire to read a single extract, in rela- 
| tion to the condition of the Liberian settlement 
on the coast of Africa. 

Mr. MALLORY. I would rather that the Sen- 
ator would introduce that when he makes his 
own remarks. 


to interrupt the honorable Senator. 


ness; ard | will briefly sketch her troubled ex- 
istence for the last forty-five years. 


and imbecile creature, Ferdinand VII., returned 


Now, as the whole Spanish nary only amounts to three ships | 


vessels of war, so far as the prudence of the case goes, I think | 


rupt and profligate in Europe, costs £435,000 a year, being | 


from Florida will allow me for a single moment, | 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ofcourse, I do not desire | 


Mr. MALLORY. Spain’s future power is to | 
be judged 4 her past condition and present weak - 


In 1814, on the fall of Napoleon, that wretched | 
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from his French prison to Madrid, and was once 
again a king; and, surrounding himself with the 
adherents of absolutism, he immediately proceed - 
ed to establish a despotic Government, and did 
so. ‘This lasted about three years, the times 
varied by insurrections and anarchy. The glori- 
ous patfiot Riego then raised the standard of re- 
volt sucessfully, overthrew the Government, pro- 
. claimed the constitution of 1812, under which the 
Cortes were convened, and liberal principles again 
declared. 4 

During the next three years, varied as before 
by revolts and confusion, the King played false- 
ly alike with friends and foes urtila Poem army 
interfered and restored the Bourbon monarchy. 
Then followed military commissions and trials, 

held all over Spain, many of the noblest men of the 
country were executed, and Ferdinand crowned 
his perfidies and sunk his memory to eternal deg- 
radation by authorizing the execution of Riego. 

The monarchy, however, had no peace; insur- 
rections, guerrilla parties, the commencement of 
the Carlist war, and the éorruptions of the Court, 
reduced the country to beggary and bankruptey, 
which continued down tothe death of Ferdinand, 
in 1833, when, by his abolition of the Salic law 
and the elevation of Isabel to the throne, another 
intestine war of seven years followed. The adhe- 
rents of Don Carlos; under the tide of Charles 

| the Fifth, and those of the good and virtuous queen 
| mother Christina, took the field, and hostile camps 
covered the country. 

In 1834, a new constitution was proclaimed, 
inengurated by pronunciamentos and revolts at 
Madrid, Malaga, @nd Saragossa, 

The Carlist war continued down to 1840, when 
the Duke ef Victoria made his way to the head 

| of public affairs. 

In 1843, he, in turn, was driven from power, 
Narvaez took his post, and in 1845 a new consti- 
tution was prociaimed, 

In 1854, Concha and O’Donnell raised the 
standard of revolt; the battle of Vivalearo was 
fought, the streets of Madrid were barricaded, the 
houses of members were sacked, Christina was 
banished, anarchy reigned throughout the cap- 
| ital, and, in fact, over the whole country. 

Espartero then took control of the Govern- 
| ment, and a new constitution was proclaimed in 

1855. Espartero and O’Donnell divided power, 
the former giving way in 1856, leaving O’Donnell 
| at the head of affairs, when another constitution 
was established. 
|| Such have been the last forty-two years of 
| Spain’s career; and further, to exhibit the. im- 
| probability of her retaining Cuba much longer, 
let us glance at the dominion she has parted with, 
| as furnished by one of her own writers: 
“ In 1565 we gave up the Isle of Matta to the order of St. 
| John. In 1620 the Lower Navarre and Bearne was yielded 
to France ; and in 1649 the Rousselon. In 1640 we lost Por- 
|| tugal and her colonies. Un 1643 we reeognized the sover- 
| eignty of the Netherlands. In 1626 the English wrested the 
Jarbadoes from us; in 1655 Jamaica; in 1704 Gibraltar yin 
|| 1718 the Luecas; in 1759 Dominica; and in 1797 Trinidad, 
|| In the seventeenth century France took possession of Mar- 
| tinieo, New Grenada, Gaudaloupe, and the half of the Isle 
|| of San Domingo; and in 1800 Louisiana. In the eigiteenth 
eentury we yielded up Sardinia to the Dake of Savoy, and 
to Morocco our rights of Mazalquivir and Oran. We eeded 
Parma, Placencia, and Lucca, with other dominions in the 
| north of Italy, to Prinee# of the House of Bourbon; and in 
|| 1759 Napivs and Sicily were emancipated from Spanish gov- 
|| ernment. In 1819 we sold Florida to the United States; in 
1821 we lost our half of the Isic ef San Domingo; and be 
fore 1825 all the vast continent which our glorious ancestors 
had acquired was lost to us forever. Of all this immense 
power we have, as a remembrance of the past, the isles of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, the distant Philippines, and our Af- 
rican possessions alone.’’ 

Sir, when I reflect upon the geographical posi- 
|, tion of Cuba, upon its command of our commerce, 
|| upon its iron despotism, upon the claims of her 
| people upon us, upon its fertility and resources, 
oe above all, upon the repeated provocations 

which Spain. has given us, | am reminded of the 
reply of Lord:Clive, when called before the Par- 
' liamentary committee to answer for his alleged 
spoliation of the Indian Princes: ‘* By heaven, 
gentlemen, when I reflect upon the temptation, | 
am astonished at my own moderation.” 

3ut our opponenis say, what want we of more 
territory? Have we not enough ? And they quote, 
amongst other opinions, those of Mr ebster 
upon this point; 

‘*T have always wished,” said Mr, Webster in his epeeen 
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on the admission of Texas, in 1845, “that this country 
should exinbit to the nations of the earth the example of a 
great, rich, aud powerful Kepublic, which is not possessed 
by a spirit of aggrandizement.”’ “My opinion has been,” 
said he, again, in his great speech of 7th March, 1859, ** that 
we have territory enough, and that we should follow the 
Spartan maxim, ‘ Jmproveand adorn what you have. Seek 
no further,’ ”” » 


Something like this fell from my frtend from 
Vermont: “ Improve and adorn what you have; 
seek no further.’’ Sir, it has been the cry from 
the formation of the Government. It was the cry 
when we acquired Louisiana, Florida, California, 
and New Mexico; butit has ever been the ery of 
minorities, unsupported by power; minorities bat- 
tling against majorities on party issues; and | 
much doubt if Mr. Webster would have ever held 
such language as President of the United States. 

The condition of nations is the condition of the 
individuals composing them. Tell any of these 
distinguished men who surround me here, *‘ Pause 
in your career; make no further advance up the 
steep hill of fame; improve and adorn what you 
have!’’ ‘Tell the ambitious student, with all his 
university honors clustering around his head, 
‘*rest from your labors; cease your pursuit of 
knowledge; stay the ambitious beatings of your 
heart; improve and adorn what you have!”’ Tell 
the seaman, fresh from the deck of victory, to 
sheathe his sword and lie upan his oars; and, even 
while they listen, they turn off, each to pursue 
his own particular career. 

Alexander, at the height of his military glory, 
sighed for new worlds to conquer; and Sir Isaac 
Newton, when complimented upon his sublime 
labors, replied that he felt that, likea little child, 
he had but wandered on the shore, occasionally 
finding a shell or a pebble more lovely than the 
rest, while the greatocean of truth lay unexplored 
before him. 

No, Mr. President, it is no more possible for 
this country to pause in its career, than it is for 
the free and untrammeled eagle to cease to soar. 
The blood in our veins and the institutions we 
have adopted equally impel us onward. Every 
homestead and hamlet of New England refutes 
this stand-stll policy; for each and every one re- 
tains the cherished memory of a son, a brother, 
ora father, who, surmounting every obstacle, has 


wandered into distant lands to carve out a home, | 


there to transplanta loved mother, wife, or sister; 
there to win name and fame; and come back, at 
some distant day, perhaps to old Connecticut, a 
proud and honored son; perhaps to Congress, to 
tell of the hopes of his constituents. 

At our present rate of progress this vast con- 
tinent, every inch of it, mustsoon be ours. Since 
we turned England adrift from us we have added 
a new sovereignty and three hundred thousand 
veople to the Confederacy nearly every four years. 

twas but yesterday, sir, thata handful of hardy 
pioneers, with the ax and the rifle, crossed the 
mountains and settled in Oregon; and last week, 
while our chairman of Finance was upon the floor, 
lueidly explaining the monetary condition of the 
country, the messenger of the President was an- 
nounced, and said: *' The President of the Uni- 
ted States has signed a bill admitting Oregon into 
the Union,”” 
chairman peace with his remarks, and Ore- 
gon, with her ninety-seven thousand people, her 


seventy thousand square miles, her two hundred | 


miles of seaboard, and the agricultural and min- 
eral resources of a great empire, took her place, 
the thirty-third in our magic circle of stars, whose 
union and harmony are never broken by additions. | 
L am sensible that I have detained the Senate 
longer than I should have done, and I will close 
ina very few minutes. I desire to advert to what 
has been said in relation to the manner in which 
this offer may be received by Spain. I believe that, 
from 1825, if we fad had an agent in Spain ready | 
to make a commercial treaty securing to her the | 
carrying trade between Spain and Cuba to a cer- 
tain extent, or its equal enjoyment with ourselves, | 


and the admission of her oils and wines into Cuba || 


upon their present terms, and at the same time | 
paying a sum of money down toa ministry, we | 
could have had Cuba on several occasions. 


But, sir, I am asked what | would do if Spain 


Not another word was said—the | 


x . 
7. 


{ would, in such case, act openly and fairly , cess of construction or repair, by the Usinea 
with her, and look directly at the contingency of , States, since the 4th day of March, 1857: 


taking Cuba and talking about it afterwards, as 
Frederick did with Silesia. 

I would remind her that for her hold upon Cuba 
to-day, she is not only indebted to our neutrality 
laws, rigidly enforced—to our forbearance, but to 
our active assietance; forbearance and assistance 


, which we can no longer, in justice to ourselves, 


extend. I wonld remonstrate with her upon the 
tendency, so perilous to us, of her Cuban policy. 
I would tell her that she has established a Gov- 
ernment there, which is an ulcer upon the civili- 
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zation of the nineteenth century; au ulcer doubly | 
offensive because of its proximity to our shores; , 


a Government whose daily precept and practice 
are at war with every principle of civil and reli- 
gious freedom; you have fired upon our vessels 
on the high seas, in the lawful pursuit of their 
trade, upon*paltry pretenses; you have taken 
American seamen from our decks, under the pro- 
tection of the stars and stripes, upon pretenses 


false and frivolous, incarcerated them in filthy | 


dungeons, and you heave liberated them only at 
your Own pleasure; you have arrested our peo- 


ile, unjustly confiscated their property, and you | 
iave murdered them without the shadow of a_ 
trial; nay, you have so systematized fraud, so 
established corruption in your own public offices, 


from the Captain General down, that our citizens 
who go there under your treaty have to adminis- 
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‘ . ; the 
mode and manner of awarding said contracts, and 


the inducemenis and recommendations influenc- 
ing said awards. The purpose of such inguir 
was to ascertain whether ‘ certain officers of the 
Navy had been guilty of partiality and a violation 
of law and their public duty,’’as charged against 
them. . 

The construction and repair of the vessels them. 
ye of the Navy, since March, 1857, has been 
done by the Government in its own navy-yards, 
and not by contract; with the solitary exception 
of the Brooklyn, which has been constructed b 
Jacob A. Westervelt, under a coniract with the 
Government made in 1857. : 

That contract appearing to be entirely fair, and 
nothing to the contrary loien alleged, so far as 
the vessei itself is concerned, on any side, the 
committee directed its attention particularly to 
the contracts for engines and steam machinery 
for vessels of the Navy, made since the 4th of 
March, 1857. 

The second branch of the resolution instructs 
the committee to inquire ‘‘ into the mode and 
manner and the purpose in and for which the 
money appropriated forthe navy and dock-yards, 
and for the repair and increase of vessels has been 


|| expended.”’ 


ter to your rapacity to conduct their affairs. We | 


will tell them this; and further, that throughout 
the whole of these outrages we have sought re- 


| dress from the Captain General there, and have 


| been put off on the paltry pretense that he had | 


| all power to do wrong but none to do right; and, 


= 
sir, having proclaimed our purpose, I nage there. 


is stamina and power enough in this Govern- 


ment, when we have exhausted these peaceful || 


remedies, to let Spain feel that Cuba shall con- 


| tinue her aggressions no longer, but that hereaf- 


And, sir, |-would let Spain know that an Amer- 


| ican citizen, wherever he may go, whether stand- 


ing within these halls, or beneath the dark’ por- 
tals of Cuba’s prisons, cannot wander so far but 


And the object designated in the preamble is to 


ascertain whether said money ‘‘ has been ex- 


pended for partisan purposes, and not for the pur- 


| poses prescribed by law.’’ 


Inasmuch as this branch of the inquiry em- 


| braces in its scope all appropriations for navy- 


that his country’s interest will be felt and her | 
power exerted to right his wrongs, even though || 


it might lead to the end of Spain’s dominion over | 


Cuba. 
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Reports of the Select Committee on Naval 
Contracts and Expenditurés. 


In tHE House or Representatives, 
February 24, 1859. 


Mr. Becock, from the select committee on naval 
contracts and expenditures, made the following 
report: 

he select committee on the subject of contracts 


leave to submit the following report: 

The resolution under which your committee 
was appointed was moved by a member from the 
State of Ohio, [Mr. Saerman,] and unanimously 
adopted by the House of Representatives, on the 
18th of January last, and, together with the pre- 
amble, is as follows: 

*“ Whereas D. B. Allen, a citizen of the State of New 
York, specifically charges that certain officers in the Navy 
Departinent, in awarding coutracts for the construction of 


vessels of war of the United States, have been guilty of par- | 


tiality, and of violation of law and their public daty; and 


| whereas grave charges have been made that money appro- 
| priated for navy-yards and the repair of vessels of the Uni- 


| 
' 
| 
j 
i 
' 


i 


| 


ted States has been expended for partisan purposes, and not 
for the purposes prescribed by law: Theretore, 

* Resolved, That a committee of five members be ap- 
pointed to examine, 1. Into the specifications and bids for, 
and the terms of, the contract for the work and labor done, 


or materials furnished for the vessels of the United States, | 


constructed, or in process of construction or repair by the 
United States, since the 4th day of March, 1857, and the 
mode and manner of awarding said contracts, and the in- 
ducements and recommendations influencing said awards. 
2. Into the mode and manner, and the purpose, in which 
the money appropriated for the navy an 

for the repair and inerease of vessels, has been expended. 
That said committee have power to send for persons and 


|| papers, and have leave to report by bill or otherwise.”’ 


It will be seen that one definite subject of in- 


should reject all reasonable terms? I can hardly || quiry was presented to the committee, namely, 


suppose such a cgntingency, sir; but 1 would be | 
to meetit. « | 


the specifications, bids, and contracts for vessels 
of the United States, constructed, or in the pro- 


dock-yards, and | 


yards and for increase and repair of vessels 
without regard to time, it was clearly impractica- 


| ble for the committee, during the remainder of the 


session, literally to carry it out. It was in effect 
limited by the committee to such items of appro- 
priation in that conneotion as were made the sub- 


, pul || ject of complaint 
ter we will right the wrong where it is committed, 


Wherever either zeal for the public good, or 


‘disappointed self-interest, or party intolerance, or 


love of fault finding, or any other motive, indica- 


ted that wrong could be found within the seope 


prescribed for the investigation, to that point the 
attention of the committee was directed. 
The subjects which were particularly investi- 
gated under this branch of the resolution, were: 
1. The management of the Brooklyn and Phil- 
adelphia navy-yards; 
2. The purehase of anthracite coal forthe Navy; 


|| and, 


3. The contracts for live-oak for the Navy, 


| made in 1857 and 1858. 


The leading facts elicited on all these points, so 
far as they are embraced within the prescribed 
scope of our inquiry, will be briefly stated under 
the heads respectively to which they belong, and 


| for convenience of arrangement will precede the 


| statement of facts in relation to the contracts for 
_and expenditures in the Navy Department, ask || steam machinery, 


\| 
1] 
| 
|| 





1. THE BROOKLYN OR NEW YORK NAVY-YARD. 

The large amountof money annually appro- 
priated for the Navy, though that branch of the 
service continues so limited in extent and power, 


_has justly excited interest and inquiry on the 
| part of the people. 


The following statement will show the extent 


_of the increase in our expenditures for naval pur- 


poses in the last quarter of a contury: 
Number of Number sanual cost. 


vessels. of guns. 
1ED6 cap cues sav cewepacth cen 1,982 $3,956,370 
Sila dhsnicie«evepeaea> teat t 2.345 7,449,703 
MERas eyciencancn a curse antl 2,244 13,262,561 


Much of this increase of expenditure springs 
from the higher price of material, provisions, 
clothing, &c., now, than in 1835, or even in 1846. 
Much, also, arises from the substitution of steam- 
ers for sail vessels in the Navy of the United 
States. 

In Great Britain, the cost of the navy in 1853-54, 
when its force of men was 39,407, amounted to 
£6,285,493 sterling; while in 1857-58, when its 
force of men was only 39,000, it cost 8,109,168 
sterling, under all the exertions that were made 
after ny Russian war to reduce expenditures to 
the lowest practicable point. This increase of 
expense is attributed in that country to the sub- 
stitution of steam for sail vessels. 
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, ° / : j . ° | 
But while the increase of expenditure in our | 


naval service is thus accounted for in part, it has | 


hecome a matter of general belief that there is 
much of waste in our navy-yards. For the num- 


ber of vessels annually constructed and repaired | 


» our service, Our appropriations for yards and 


jocks, and for construction, equipment, and re- | 


pair, seem to be disproportionately large. 
' ‘To show how our appropriations for these pur- 


noses have increased in the last twelve years, the 


following statement will suffice: 





1846. 1858. 
Yards and dOcKS......seeesees ee eeee $585,549 $3,157,522 
Construction, equipment, and repair..1,838,479 3,129,427 | 
Total ..eeeececes st eevecerevecves 02,424,028 $6,286,949 | 








The investigation made in this case explains 
some of the causes of waste in the navy-yards. 


Your committee believe that persons, in their | 
dealings with the Government, generally display | 
more of voracity and less of scrupulous integrity | 


than is usual in transactions with individuals. 


Supplies for Government, whether obtained by 
contract or in open market, are made the occa- | 
sion for fraud; the property of the Government 


is not preserved with due care; its responsible 


superintendents prove unfaithful, and their sub- | 


ordinates lack the zeal which private interest 
dictates, and the fidelity which private scrutiny 
exacts. 


These principles, applicable more or less to all | 


departments of Government work, are shown b 
the testimony to be especially applicable to the 
jrooklyn navy-yard. 

It is a feature of the times, and to some extent 


an incident to our system of Government, that || 


offices and- appointments have come to be em- 


ployed very generally, and more or less by all | 
parties, as rewards for partisan service. Not only | 
does the dominant party give the high and re- | 


sponsible places of State into the hands of party 
friends, but the subordinate and merely ministe- 
rial places, such as those of clerk, postmaster, 


mail agent, messenger, doorkeeper, and day la- | 


borer, are made to subserve the purposes of party 
advantage. It is natural, and not improper, that 
those who have themselves obtained office by 


party favor should prefer to bestow the patronage | 
of that office upon persons who have been their | 


friends and supporters, rather than upon those 
who opposed them; and in regard to qualifica- 
tions, all leading parties have competent men in 
their ranks. 

When the appointing power, in looking around 
for competent men, is left merely to exereise its 
natural preference for friends over opponents, all 
is well. But when party relations and party ser- 
vices are made to constitute a controlling claim 
upon office, then the strongest partisan has the 
strongestclaim. And as in party times the suc- 
cess of the party often assumes greater import- 


ance than good government, so party claims, in | 
bestowing office, come to receive more consider- | 


ation and influence than character or qualification. | 


Offices, indeed, cease to be viewed practically as 
positions of trust, created and maintained because 


their duties are essential to the public good. They | 
come to be regarded as places of emolument, | 


whose salaries are essential to party welfare, and 
to be distributed with that view. 


If,as has been said, such is the tendency of the — 
present time and with all parties, no one party is 


altogether blameable therefor. 
Whenever, in a densely-settled community, 











party strength is nearly equally divided, and | 


party ascendency often changes, there, of course, 
this spirit becomes -imbued with a peculiarly 


mercenary tinge. Want presses, v:.tory leads to 


place. The emolument being the object which was 
sought, engrosses attention; and while officials 
have but little thought, except as to the means of 
holding their places, so those who want office 
have no care except to gain it. Thus principle 
and duty are forgotten in the angry conflict of 
the ins and outs. ; 

If we have correctly described the tendency of 
things at the present day, it will not be regarded 
with surprise that this spirit prevails strongly in 
the commercial emporium of the nation, and has 
found its intensest development in the Brooklyn 
navy-yard 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have for many years past been bestowe 


The fact that appointments in the navy-yard 
i upon 
party grounds is distinctly proved. 


The Hon. John Kelly, recently a popular 
member of the House of Representatives, and 
now holding an important office in the city of 
New York, upon examination befor’ the commit- 
tee, made the following statement: 


* Question. Have you known what has been the-man- 
agement of the yard under all parties ? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; when the Whigs formerly had the 
yard, they would, of course, turn out the Democrats, every 
man of them; they would not permit them to work there ; 
and assoon as the Democrats got into power again they 
would turn out the Whigs; and so it has been in all the 
offices in New York, post office, custom-house, &c., and so 
it is to-day in the appaintment of the police ; the Republi- 
cans appoint all republicans ; it is very seldom that a Dem- 
ocrat can get a place; if he does, it is through some ex- 
traordinary influence.” 
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| Taylor, has remained about twice as large as from 


And the Hon. William B. Maclay, at present | 


a member of the House of Representatives from 


New York city, a gentleman of the highest in- | 


tegrity, and a politician of experience and influ- 
ence, has deposed before the committee to the 
same effect. 


The following extract is taken from his testi- |! 


mony: 


* Question. How long have you been acquainted with the 
management of the yard? 

‘Answer. Since 1842. 

* Question. What change, if any, has taken place in the 
mean time in the mode of making appointments, &c? 

“Answer. I do not think there has been any change. 

* Question. How long have appointinents been made 
there upon political recommendations ? 

“Answer. 1 cannot speak of it previous to the date [ men- 
tioned ; at that time, 1842 or 1843, Mr. Henshaw was Sec- 
retary of the Navy, I was Representative in Congress ; upon 
one occasion there were a great many applications for the 
place of masters; the Secretary finally concluded that he 
would make the appointments upon the recommendation 
of the then members of Congress from Brooklyn, who were 
Henry C. Murphy and myself; he said if we would took 


recommendations, he would make the appointments. Mr. 
Murphy and I thereupon very carefully selected some ten 
or twelve masters, who remained in office during the re 
mainder of the administration of Mr. Tyler, and the whole 
of Mr. Polk’s. They were removed after the incoming of 
the succeeding administration, that of Mr. Fillmore. 

‘Question. Do you know whether appointments were 
made upon political grounds during the administration of 
Mr. Fillmore ? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; they were made on that ground. 


Where appointments are made upon party | 
grounds it is a necessary consequence, especially | 


at points remote from the appointing power, that 
the wishes and recommendations of leading pol- 
iticians should be considered. 

Everywhere the recommendations of members 
of Congress are solicited by those seeking exec- 
utive appointments. So it has been in the past; 
so, probably, it will be in the future. 

When the present Administration came into 
power, in consequence of the fact that, under the 
last Administration, many of the congressional 
districts had been represented by political oppo- 
nents, the patronage in the Brooklyn navy-yard 
had been concentrated mainly in a few districts. 

Now, all the districts of the city, and of the 
country immediately adjacent thereto, were, for 


' the first timein years, under representation friend- 


ly tothe Administration. Each member consid- 
ered himself entitled to favor, and much of con- 
tention arose between themselves, and between 


| them and the officers of the yard. 


Under these circumstances, it was represented 
to the Secretary of the Navy that it would be 
agreeable to them, and would save trouble to him, 
if he would adopt the principle of an equal parti- 
tion of the patronage among the districts, as far 
as practicable. And in order to do this, it was 
suggested that it would be well, if practicable, to 
allow a master workman to each district. 
letter of Hon. H. F. Clark to Secretary Toucey, 
dated April, 1857.) To this arrangement the 
Secretary assented. It does not appear that an 


exactly equal partition was ever attained or at- | 


tempted. The master painter only came from Mr. 
Searing’s district, and, for along time, the master 
caulker alone from Mr. Cochrane’s, while some 
of the other districts had three. 

And, in regard to the employés under the mas- 
ters, the distribution has remained until this day 
very unequal. 





{ 


other districts. 
| ‘The arrangement appears to have contemplated 
such an approach to equalization as might con- 
veniently be made in regulating the dismissals 
and the new appointments. 
If appointments in ae are to be made on 
| political grounds, it would be difficult to resist the 
conelusion that the districts are all entitled to a 
fair share of the patronage. 
The evils and abuses in the yard appeared, 
| however, to grow greater. How far this has 
grown out of this principle ofpartition, and how 
far out of other causes, it might be difficult to de- 
termine. -It should be borne in mind that during 
the year 1857, a crisis of commercial and pecu- 
' niary distress fell upon the country; which, i the 
city of New York, threw a great many persons 
out ofemployment, and thus increased the clamor 
for Government work. It is also true that, in 
1857 and 1858, the Government had need of a 
| larger number of men in the navy-yards than per- 
haps ever before, and of a larger number of mas- 


|| ter workmen also. 


(See | 


It is stated in the testimony that | 
the number from the district in which the yard | 
is located, now represented by the Hon. George | 


From whatever causes it has sprung, your com- 
, mittee are satisfied from the testimony that great 
abuses have been, and are, practiced in the yard. 
Where so many men are gathered together in 
Government employ, abuses are to some extent 
unavoidable. But the system of appointing and 
retaining men in the yard upon political influence 
works great evil. 
Men have been appointed without due regard 
| to their qualifications, and retained, sometimes, 
after they had shown themselves unworthy. They 
| learned to rely, in part, upon a strong friend to 
| retain them, instead of trying to entrench them- 
| selves behind meritorious services. This state 
| of things has shown its natural results in pro- 


|| ducing insubordination, idleness, and a disregard 
carefully over the matter, and write a joint letter making | 


of obligation and duty in general. 

The testimony upon which your committee 
_have come to this conclusion is, mainly, the tes- 
'timony of Captain Rootes, who was for months 

the executive officer, and frequently during that 
| time the acting commandant in the yard; the con- 
' fessions of the master workmen themselves; and 
the letters and testimony of the members of Con- 
gress. The complaints of displaced and disap- 
pointed men, who discredit themselves by saying 
that they knew of these abuses while employed 


'|}in the yard, but never gave information about 
|| them till they were dismissed, should, we think, 


be received with allowance. Wherever their 
stories have been thoroughly investigated, they 
have generally been shown to be either wholly, 
or in great part, untrue. 

A man named Berry, who was displaced from 
the position of master painter, alleges that the 
Hon. John Kelly became irritated with him, and 

| had him displaced, because he would not keep in 

| office men who he informed Mr. Kelly were 

| drunkards, and entirely incapable of a proper dis- 

charge cf duty. Mr. Kelly, on the contrary, de- 
nies the statement, alleging that he never asked 
to have any man retained after being informed of 
his incompetency; and says, that the cause of 

_ difference with Berry was that the latter used to- 
wards him coarse and insulting language. Itturns 

/ out, however, that Berry was not dismissed till 
some three months or more after his difference 
with Mr. Kelly. 

Another man tells of a place being bought by 
one Mr. Teller of the master painter (Turner) 

| with a present of five gallons of whisky. When 
examined, Teller and Turner concur in a repre- 
sentation of the matter so utterly unlike that given 
by the informant, as to make it, in all its essen- 
tials, an act of slander. Yet another states that 

|| he was assessed twenty dollars for political pur- 
poses upon his clerkship in the custom-house at 
New York, and refused to pay it; and when asked, 
‘¢ What was the result?’’ answers, ** | was re- 
| moved; from what cause | cannot tell.’? He at- 
/tempts to convey the impression distinctly that 
| he was removed for this refusal; and, upon exam- 


| inatioh, it is found that his assessment certificate 


| is dated 1856, and his: removal took place on the 
7th of August, 1858. : 
Such charges are entitled to very little weight. 
Commander Rootes, says: 
‘There were a large number <a who were very im- 
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subordinate ‘In my opinion, theft was common in the 
vurd.” “J think that a short time before I Jeft the New 
York navy yard, the foreman under Mr. Cohen made a 
charge against Mr. Cohen and some oue else in the yard, 


that UWiey were in the babitof letting men go out of the yard 
and «till reecive their wages. I have no doubt in my own 
mind that it wae done.” “ A short time before [ left the 
yard, the men got to knocking off twenty or thirty minutes 
before the bell-ring im the evening,”’ &c. 


When asked to what the abuses were owing, 
Commander Rootes answered: . 


** From the fact that they think members of Congrese put 
them there, and can keep them there in defiance of the of- 
ficers of the vard.”’ 

Lieutenant Barn@tt says, when asked what 
abuses passed under his observation in the New 
York navy-yard: 

* 1} think there ts one that exists in relation to taking in 
laborer It sould be particularly the province of the offi- 
cers to select these men. They are, many of them, physi 
cally incapable. In one instance, in dismasting the St. 
Louis, | could scarcely get the masts out of her. | could not 
get the men to work ; in fact, they were not stroug enough. 
If they bad been sailors Leould have done well enough, but 
these were men who had been, apparently, broken down 
by whisky, and besides that they were old—very old—so 
that they were unable to perform thre labor required of them. 
If | would set them to whitewashing, I had to watch them 
to see thatthey did not stop. 1 reported this thing to Cap 
tain Kootes, but he said he bad no authority to discharge 
them and take in better men, although [ believe he took it 
upon hunesell to do tt pretty violently upon one or two oc 
cnsions, When he got angry and turned them out of the yard 
by neck and heels.”’ 

Merrifield and Tarner, who are. sti!l master 
workmen in the yard, and who testify no bias, 
state that they often kept incompetent men under 
them from fear of giving offense to members of 
Congress; and the letters of these gentlemen, pub- 
isshed with the evidence, will show how fiercely 
some of them wielded the rod of terror. But it 
is due to these gentlemen to say, thateach of them 
who was questioned denied that he ever desired 
the retention of an incompetent man, and allagreed 
that the duues imposed upon them by the neces- 
sity of superintending this division of patronage 
was very irksome and annoying. They did-it 
beeause the system imposed it upon them, but 
would have been glad to be relieved. 

They recommended men, from the nature of the 
ease, without knowing much about their qualifi- 
cations, and when these men were ceiabood they 
were apt to attribute it to some other cause than 
incompetency. ’ 

Itis very probable that the system of appoint- 
ing men upon the recommendation of members 
of Congress tends to the retention of too many 
men inthe yard, especially about the period of 
elections; and this may have been done to some 
smal! extent last fall; but the proof és not decisive 
on that point. 

The officers testify that during the last fall 
there were both at Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
more men than were absolutely necessary, but 
they say that those men were usefully employed. 
Mr. Crabbe, the clerk of the Philadelphia yard, 
testifies that at that place the number of men was 
greater after the election than before. 

The official statement of the number of men at 
the different yards does not sustain the allegation 
that the yards were stuffed with a view to the 
election. In New York the greatest number of 
menanthe yard coincided with the time of the 
State and congressional election. In Philadelphia 
the election occurred during the first half of Oc- 
tober, while the greatest number of men were em- 
ployed there in the latter part of that month. It 
so happens that the greatest number of men in 
other yards, namely: in Portsmouth, Boston, 
Washinetea, Norfolk, and Pensacola, were em- 
ployed also inthe months of September, October, 
and Nevember, 1858, about the same time as in 
New York and Philadelphia. But in none of 
these States was there any election in the fall of 
1858, except perhaps in Florida. It will not be 
contended that the yards were staffed in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Virginia, to af- 
feet the elections in Pennsylvania and New York. 

The table to which Ihave alluded was far- 
nished to the House of Representatives in answer 
to a call from that body, and is hereto annexed. 
—(See page 54.) 

it appears from the testimony that there was, 
at all the eastern yards, in the fall of 1858, an un- 
preeedented amount of work in progress, and 
that as that was completed, the number of men 


was diminished, 
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Commander Rooté’ speaks of the large number | it will not be denied that”he is fairly entitled 4, 


of men necessary for fiuing out the Niagara ‘and 
the Paraguay expedition, and sailing master Brady 
follows up with this statement: Be 


“Question. How does the amount of work going on now 
compare with the @mount that was beiug done in Novem- 
ber last? . 

** Answer. I think we are doing a similar amount of work 
at the present time, Only we are not quite so hurried as we 
were then. Atthal time we were hurrying off this Paraguay 
expedition. As soon as we could possibly dispense with the 
services of such a large number of laborers withoat incon- 
venience to the public service, they were. discharged. 


* Question. When was the first dismissal -of the men - 


made? 

** Answer. I cannot say exactly. 
some time after I got there ; I think about thefirst of the en- 
suing month. (the Ist of December,) and mote dismissed on 


But the testimony of Mr. Lenthall makes a 
more full and satisfactory explanation in relation 
to the work: 


** Question. State what work has been done’ in your de- 
partment in the navy-yards, according to the present means 
of stating, during the past year, in the summer and fall more 
especially ? 

** Answer. At Portsmouth they have been working upon 
the Constitution, which required very considerable re- 
pairs, and the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, and have been 
building one of the new sloops. Ai Boston they have been 
repairing the sloop-of-war Constellation, the sloop-of- war 
Levant, and the brig Dolphin, and building one of the new 
sloops. At New York they have been fitting out the Sabine, 
Niagara, St. Louis, and the two store-ships Supply and 
Release, building one of the new sloops, and fitting the 
steamers Atlanta, Westernport, Caledonia, and Memphis. 
At Philadeiptia they have been repairing the frigate Con- 

| gress, finishing the sloop Lancaster, building two of the 
new sloops, fitting out the steamer Chapin for the Paraguay 
expedition, repairing the merchant vessel Richmond, which 
had been very seriously injured by being run into by a Gov- 
ernment vessel. 
sloop of-war Richmond and one af these small sloops, re- 
pairing the John Adama, and fitting out the steamers 
| Southern Star, the Preble, Fulton, and the Water Witch, 
| for the Paraguay expedition. At Pensacola they have been 
| building two sloops, one called the Pensacola, and one of 
the new sloeps last authorized by Congress. That is all 
that I remember of the work during the last summer and 
| fall. 

* Question. How did this amount of work compare with 

| the amount of work at any time before going on in the 
navy-vards ? 

| **.4nswer. I think that it is rather more than we have 
ever had at any one time before. 


| ‘ Question. What occasioned the necessity of this great | 


amount of work being done last autumn? 

‘* Answer. Part of it was due tothe fitting out of the 
Paraguay expedition. Occasionally ships came in wanting 
more repairs than we could foresee. In repairing a ship, 
we may sometimes find it necessary to rebuild it. 

** Question. How many new sloeps did you have at this 
time ? 


* Answer. One at each of the yards; at Philadelphia | 


there were two. 

** Question. How many new vessels have you had in 
progress during the last year? 

** inswer. Five authorized by the last Congress, and 
seven authorized since. 

** Question. Was there ever a time before when there 
have been twelve vessels in the course of construction at 
the navy-yards? 

* answer. | think not.”’ 


Here, then, appears a reason for a larger num- 
ber of men than usual, during the fall of last year, 
at all the yards. 

| If, however, the system did not lead to this re- 
| sult of packing for elections during the last fall, 
| it certainly tends to that direction. 

The practice of levying contributions upon the 
men, and receiving costly presents from them, 
was amply proven and fally admitted. 

It is a practice which your committee cannot too 
strongly ee 
by a subordinate upon a superintendent is simply 
the purchase of an indulgence. It must be a man 
of strong principle who will require full compli- 
ance with duty from one whose costly gifts he 
| bears upon his person, 

If such practices should be tolerated, employ- 
ments in the yards will be bought and sold, and 

_ the question of a man’s retention will be determ- 
ined, not by his faithfulness in duty, but by his 
liberality in presents; and so the offices of mas- 
ter-workman will be amere brokerage in appoint- 

|ments. The men themselves, having obtained 
| their places by pay, will feel no sense of obliga- 
tion to discharge their duties properly, and the 


| 
| 
i 


|| superintendents being bribed, there will be none 


to exact fidelity. 
If a fair share of the responsibility, whatever 
it may be, for the policy of equalizing the patron- 
/age among the different congressional districts 
' must attagh to the present Secretary of the Navy, 


i think it was made’ 


At Norfolk they have been building the | 








credit for the measures of reform adopted durin. 
his term and by his direction. : 

Commander Rootes, Whase service there com. 
menced soon after the incoming of the present Aq. 
mihistration, says : ‘* There were a great many 
reforms made in thé yard while I was there» 
And one great important reform he mentions as 


_made by, him, in carryifig out the orders of th. 


bureau of yards and docks. Constructor Dejang 
mentions a regulation adopted about a year ang 


|@ half ago, for the examination of all maste; 
/ workmen before they can be appointed, thus ge. 





after 


curing that none but competent men shall here. 
be appointed to these places. 

This, he thinks, will have a decidedly benef. 
cial effect. , 

It appears, also, that an order was issued on 


| the 14th of December from the Secretary of the 


Navy, the purport of which is to give to the com- 


/mandants of the yards the power to dismiss dis- 
orderly and incompetent men. 


It is as follows: 
Cireular. 


Navy DepartMeENT, December 14, 1858. 
The commandant of a navy-yard, at any time, when, in 


| his judgment, the public interests require it, is authorized 
| to direct the discharge of any of the men employed in the 


yard under his command. 

He wiJl report to the Department when the services of 
any of the master workmen can be advantageously dis 
petised with ; also any just ground of complaint which inay 
come to his knowledgé against any of them. 

ISAAC TOUCEY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
To the ComMMANDANTS OF Navy-YarDs. 


If it be borne in mind that the evil complained 
of in these yards is, that the master workmen are 


appointed at the Navy Department, and that they 
| select their own men, so that there is no sufiicient 





The bestowal of a present || 


| power in the hands of the commandant of the 


ard to enforce discipline and rid the service of 


|idle and worthless employés, the importance of 


this order will be seen. 

Here, then, are several valuable reforms in- 
troduced under Governor Toucey into this branch 
of the service. And as to the abuses which have 


|| been mentioned, flagrant as they are, it would be 


difficult, upon any principle of justice, to hold 


| him particularly responsible, because it does not 


appear that they were made known to him. The 
witnesses were questioned closely on this point, 
and almost unanimously said that no complaints 
had been lodged before the Department.at Wash- 
ington. That the Department was always ready 
to have all necessary investigations made, Com- 


| modore Rootes distinctly proves: 


* Question. I want to know whether, 80 far as came 


| within your knowledge, when complaints were made to the 
| Department at Washington about misconduct in the yard, 


was there any remissness in the Deparrmentin having these 
things investigated into—these complaints alleged against 
men or practices in the yard ? i 

‘* Answer. They seemed to be very anxious to have in- 
vestigations made.”? . 


If Governor Toucey be allowed due credit for 


| the many important reforms introduced by him 


into this branch of the service, and also for his 
readiness to inquire into all alleged wrongs that 
might be brought to his knowledge, he is entitled, 
as your committee think, to a favorable judgment 
at the hands of his countrymen. 

It seems to be conceded, however, that, in order 
to secure thorough reform in this regard, some 
act of legislation is necessary. The great object 
would be, to remove the appointment and dis- 


_missal of men from the reach of political influence. 


It is a serious question with your committee, 
whether it is practicable to do so. Can appoint- 
ments be made at such a location without the 
intervention of party bias? dts accomplishment, 
if practicable, is necessary not only for the good 
of the yard, but for the comfort, convenience, 
and independence of New York city members of 
Congress. 

The Hon. John Cochrane, the Hon. H. F. 
Clark, and others, have spoken out explicitly on 
that subject. 

In speaking of the management of the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard, your committee have thus far 
passed over the investigations made by them into 
the manner in which the offices of storekeeper 
and navy agentat that place have been discharged. 
These are both important offices, and have each 
been the subject of much unfavorable rumor. 
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\s supplies cannot be purchased exactly when 
wanted, and as it is found useful in practice to 
keep a quantity on hand ready for immediate use, 
‘he office of storekeeper is indispensable. It is 
jis duty to preserve them, to keep an account of 
she quantity received, and the quantity paid out; 
end thus be able to show at any time the quan- 
uty on hand, Whenever a new storekeeper is 
appointed, it is indispensable that an inventory 
should be taken, in order to ascertain whether the 
supplies on hand correspond with the quantity 
which the books call for; otherwise one man might 
be made to suffer for the fraud or carelessness of 
another. Indeed, it appears advisable to your 
committee that inventories should be required at 
stated periods, even during the service of the same 
a rekeeper, should that service be long. It does 
not appear that this regulation has heretofore for 
years been strictly and thoroughly complied with. 
Phe present storekeeper (Mr. Herrick) speaks of 
enother abuse as heretofore existing in his office. 
it has been the custom of some of his predeces- 
sors, he says, when supplies of a permanent char- 
acter were furnished to out-going ships, to credit 
them upon the books as paid out; yet, if the ves- 

s, upon coming in from their cruise, should 


return a portion of these supplies, as frequently 


happens, they have not again been charged against 
the storekeeper on the books. Thus the store- 
keeper would have on hand stores for which it 
would be difficult to fix his responsibility. It is 
dificult to see how such a case could raise with- 

t gross neglect somewhere. The purser or 


ou 


commanding officer of the vessel is, or should be, | 


required to account for all stores, permanent or 
perishable; and if paid over again to a naval store- 


keeper, the receipt of that officer should be re- | 


quired as a voucher. 
' This abuse, however, Mr. Herrick states, has 
been reformed during his service. 

The amount of stores which should be on hand 
in the offices of the different storekeepers on the 


Ist of July, 1858, according to the records of the 


Department, is $6,333,664 21. 

At New York, alone, the amount on hand at 
that time should have been $1,414,152 68, and at 
some other yards even more. There passes 
through the hands of the storekeeper at New 
York, in the course of the year, stores amounting 
to something like half a million dollars. The pen- 
alty of his official bond, as he states, is $40,000 
only. This appears to your committee to be 
scarcely adequate. 


Though the importance of this office is thus | 


shown, lt appears for years past, and under Ad- 


ministrations of different parties, to have been re- | 


garded as a respectable and comfortable place for 
some man who wished Government aid while he 
carried on other business. It has often been filled 
by editors of newspapers. Such was Colonel 


Fuller, under Mr. Fillmore’s or General Taylor’s 


Administration: such is Mr. Herrick now. He 
says in his testimony: 

“Tam editor of a newspaper. I do not imagine that a 
storekeeper with a salary of $1,700 is paid mainly for the 
manual or mental labor he performs, but for the res ponsi 
bility he assumes.”? 

When asked whether he devoted as much as 
one seventh of his individual time to the duties 
of his office, he answers: 


“1 do not know that I do; but I de all that is required.” 


Again, he says: 


** | think I am as much in the storekeeper’s office proper 


as any storekeeper I have known; and I have known sev- | 


eral for at least fifteen or twenty years. ‘There was Captain | 


Paul R. George, Colonel Craven, Mr. Pentz, Colonel Fuller, 
and Colonel Delavan, who ali conducted the business just 
as I do; at least, I suppose they did. Colonel Fuller told 
me that he used to go there once or twice a week. Itis not 
uecessary to go every day. 
place as one of responsibility; the storekeeper is not ex- 
pected to do manual labor, or the work of a clerk. 

** Question. Has not this office been given for many years, 
under all Administrations, to editors of papers, or some 
political person ? 

‘* Answer. All offices that I know of are given to some 
political person ; they are all politicians, either on one side 
or the other. Colonel Fuller was editor of the Mirror; Col 
onel Delavan was not, I believe, in any business when he 
Was appointed. He was a politician, however.” 


_ While Commander Rootes thinks that the force 
in the storekeeper’s office is unnecessarily large, 
he thinks it too small, and states that his books 
are now behind on that account. 


New Sertes—No. 20. 


I consider the storekeeper’s | 
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; counts yet; some items may be sent back for explanation, 


| you have sent to Washington. to pay another bill which you | 
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If the Government should approve the policy 
of paying one man for responsibility, and another 
for labor, it will find occasion to increase its em- 
ployés in all branches of its business. ‘This pol- 
icy your committee are not prepared to recom- 
mend. 

The office of Navy agent is one still more im- 
portant. He disburses all the money expended 
at that point, both under the buréau of yards and 
docks, and under that of construction, equipment, 
and repairs, amounting in the year to $3,000,000 
and more. 

Against this office, for years past, rumor has 
alleged grave abuses; and therefore, your com- 
mittee resolved to make an extensive examination 
into its management. 

Many charges, more or less grave, were made 
against the present Navy agent, Mr. Sanders, by 
different witnesses in this investigation. 7 

Mr. R. S. Swackhamer, who had been em- 
ployed as aclerk under Mr. Sanders, and been 
discharged, stated that his accounts had been yet, on that very day, | was $2,000 in advance of the Gov 
falsely made out, so as to show less of money || erment, and transmitted a telegraphic dispatch to the Sec- 
chargeable against him than was correct; and also rae be a ae othe is dane ieee 
that he had in some cases, for a compensation to || « gee eee endo ina: 7c. TT 
himself, paid money to some parties before it was Question. Did you exhibit your receipts and vouchers 
payable, withholding it from others to whom it || at thattime?_ 
was due. Mr. Swackhamer said: {| “* nswer. Yes; everything. 

* Question. How did your accounts then stand? 
Answer. They were all square.”’ 


have not sent on to Washington, leaving the other bill un- 
paid ? 
** .Jnswer. No; I have never let a bill lie over at all, ex- 
cept when I was directed to use this discretion, to work off 
the Treasury paper to the least injury of all parties, giving 
a part of the cash, which reaches me in advance, to one, 
I have never heard a word of com 
plaint from a contractor on this ground; and no man whe 
received money through my office ever bad cause to com 
plain that Thad kept him waiting for his money a minute 
alter he applied for it, if L had received it. Now, to show 
that if LT am deticient in anything it is notin keeping suffi 
cient funds on hand, because it takes a week tor me to 
make a requisition upon Washington and get the money, | 
Wul mention an instance. At the time the Niagara was 
ordered ofl, the purser of the Niagara received an order from 
the Secretary ot the Navy upon me for $10,000, and I re 
ceived a dispatch to that effect, also. Reeent drafts from 
the Secretary and Fourth Auditor bad exhausted all the pay 
and contingent fund on hand; but | promptly borrowed the 
money and paid it over to the purser. There has been no 
instance, after the receiptof funds, in which [ have kept 
creditors waiting for their money from the smallness of the 
contingent fund. ‘The Department has overdrawn on me 
twice, yet [ have always paid: JT recollect that there was 
an article in the Herald ut the time of my confirmation, 
saying that the Secretary had better examine ny accounts 3 


and a part to another. 


** Answer. The statement made to the Secretary of the 
Navy during the last months | was there, did not represent 
the finances of the office. There were generally several 
bills, amounting to several thousand dollars, entered as 
having been paid the last of one month, when they were 
really paid early in the following month. 

* Question. By whom was this done ? 

‘ Answer. By the chief clerk generally. 

“ Question. What efiect would that have upon the state 
ment of this account; would it enable Mr. Sanders to draw 
more money ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; I took that to be the design. It would 
present an incorrect view of the matter to the Secretary of 
the Navy. He would not suppose there was so much money 
in hand as there really was. 

** Question. How long did you continue with Sanders? 

Answer. Until his office was confirmed ; a litte over a 
year after his appointment. 

** Question. What amount of bills were returned as paid 
which were really unpaid ? 

* Answer. I think about $20,000 or $30,000. 

* Question. What was the aggregate amount? 

‘* Answer. It passed on from one month to another, prob- 
ably iucreasing. I remember one bill of $8,000 and odd, 
Which was reported as paid in April, which was not paid 
until some time in May.” 


Commodore Smith, chief of the bureau of docks 
and yards, says that these things could scarcely 
be true to any important extent without discov- 

| ery, and that no complaint, even, had ever been 
made to the Department on that subject. 

© Question. Under that system, would it not be practica- 
ble to bring into the settlement of a former quarter what had 
happened during the current quarter, by making a false 
return ? 

** Answer. I do not see how it could be done, unless he 
committed a fraud, altering figures and dates. 


** Question. If that were done would it be likely that com- 
plaints would be made ? 

** Answer. The person who is to receive the money upon 
the bill which has been approved would certainly make a 
complaint if he did not receive his money, unless he had 
made a bargain with the Navy agent to allow him to retain 
the money upon paying for the use of it. If he did that, the 
Navy agent might charge upon a previous quarter the pay- 


ment of a bill which he had not paid, excepting by a prom- 
” 


se. 


Mr. G. A. Blood, who has been chief clerk in 
the navy agent’s office for five years, fully sus- 
tains Mr. Sanders’s denials and confirms his ex- 
planations. 

In relation to the chatge of procuring all his 
supplies of Secor & Co., allowing them to charge 
too high a price, Mr. Sanders stated that his pur- 
chases in open market, from Secor & Co., had 
been, since the Ist of April last, only about 
$13,000. 

In relation to his failure to consult contractors, 
he explained by referring to the following letter 
addressed by him to Commodore Smith, on that 
subject: 


Mr. Swackhamer further said that the accounts 
of the former navy agent (his brother) had been 
incorrectly stated also. || 

Others charged Mr. Sanders with sending his 
requisitions almost exclusively to Secor & Co., 
of which house his surety is a member, without 
making the requisite call upon contractors, and | 
without Knowing anything about the price which 
Secor & Co. would charge, and many witnesses | 
charge him with neglect of duty, &c. 

Upon all these points Mr. Sanders was exam- 
ined at length. He denied the charges made by 
Mr. Swackhamer, and on that submitted the fol- 
lowing explanations: 


Navy AGent’s Orrice, New York, 
August 17, 1858. 
Str: Your letter ofthe 14th instant, calling my attention 
to the circular of the Department of December 29, 1855, has 
been received. 


‘© Question. When you send a bill to the Departiwent to 
draw the money On it, is this receipt attached to it? 
* Answer. A blank form of receipt is attached to it; it is- 
not signed, however “until the moeey is ready to be paid. 7p I think it proper, at this time, to present to the bureau a 
Question. You send the bills to the Department, they few obstacles in connection with this matter, and which, 
send rn the money, you pay the parties, and then they 1] Se renee ee eee pont lonanaieail 
sigh the receipts ¢ , YS _ _ 2, we 9 
St Musi. Phat isso. They sign the receipts when the I have endeavored to act according to the spirit of the in 
money weet to them; and these receipts, thus signed, are fees dl Pesuntoont entupmad pallial yo ae ais 
my vouchers. é é £ , 
Question. Then the bill when it is first sent on is the best quality ; and it is admitted at the yard that the articles 
same as the one you send on as a voucher, only the receipt || @re the very best in market, and give the highest satisfac- 
is not signed? — ; tion, for which a fair market price should be paid, and noth- 
“Answer. Yes, they send it back tome. and when I getthe || ing more; and when [ have thought parties wished to 
receipt signed, it goes to the accounting officer of the Treas: || —_ — I have refused _— any of oe oe 
urv as my voucher. | of the office. And in a case recently, where purchases 
* Question. Isa record of these bills kept at the Depart- || Were made on account of Mr. Lesley, contractor, the arti- 
ment? | cles were procured at a much lower rate than the contract, 
“ Answer. I presume so, at least ; I do not know enough Ef oe “rn eee turned over to the con- 
of the way they manage their business, however, to say || Wactor, and the bills nade In his name. 
positively. " F . ? ’ Requisitions are often made for se small quantities—for 
“ Question. Then at the end ef the quarter you send to || "stance, three spools of cotton—and so indefinite (if for 
the Treasury Department all your receipts? tools, or iron, &c., no size ix given) that no merchant could 
“ Answer. Yes, and they then close up my accounts for form an estimate of the price until the parties at the yard 
the quarter; I have never had a mistake found in my ac- || @ré consulted. This occupies time ; and two or three ap 
F r plications of this kind, if they should fail to receive an order, 
the bureau will readily perceive, would not only discourage, 
4 , , | but disgust them with the whole working of the Depart- 
In relation to the charge of leaving unpaid ac- || ment. ' 
counts which were due, Mr. Sanders stated as || _ tis often the ease that articles are not required until the 
follows: : moment they are wanted for use, and then they are either 
. purchased by the yard, or, if time is taken to go through the 
*€ Question. Has itever been the case that you have used form of the circular, hundreds of men are kept idle, wait- 
money, Which you have received for a particular bill which || ing, and the Government really loses more than twice the 
cost of the article; and this cannot be avoided, if the cir 


but in every instance it was satisfactorily explained.” 
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cular is carried out to the letter If there is a requisition 
from the yard of any large amount, itis invariably the case 
that it is etated on the tace of it where it is to be bought. I 
have too amiably yielded to these 
establishing a bad precedent, as the 
influence the purchase 

i do not understand the circular to give contractors the 
monopoly of supply 
of this Opinion, and recklessly make 
value of the best articles of the class, hoping to make up 
euch losses by excessive charges on articles ordered by open 
purchase. Uf the inspectors do their duty there will be litth 
profit on the open purchases, even were they all given to a 
certainly to the interest of the Gov 
ernment that the best house in the city should do all the 
miscelianeous business, as 1 have shown itis not of suffi 
cient consequence to be much divided 


Very respecttally, GEORGE N 


suggestions, thereby 


inspector should not 


Some of the contractors are evidently 
bids below the cash 


single house, and itt 


SANDERS, 

Na y gent. 

The chu f « le rk, Mr. Blood, ( orroborat d Mr. 
Sanders on this point, also. 

Mr. Sanders distinctly denied having ever re- 
ceived any part of the profits upon articles pur- 
chased by him. Having inve 
as thoroughly as 


stigated these charges 
they could, your committee have 
saying, that, upon the weight of 
testimony before them, Mr. Sanders has not been 
convicted of any fraud or malfeasance in office. 
The charge that Mr. Sanders ts fre quently ab- 
sent from New York, and gives comparatively 
little personal attention to the duties of his office, 


no hesitation in 


appears to have been better sustained. He alleges, 
however, that when absent from the office he 
leaves a very competentassistantto discharge his 
duties for him. 
mittee that the 


It does not appear to your com- 
business of his office has suffered 
by the absence of Mr. Sanders, nor does it appear 
thatany complaint of personal inattention to duty 
has ever been made to the Department at Wash- 
ington against him. 

It appears to your committee that the duties of 
navy agent are not defined with sufficient distinct- 
ness. The only legal provision on the subject is 
that which fixes the salary at $3,000; the rest is 
left to the regulations of the Dr partment. 

The contest which appears several times to have 
arisen between the navy agentand the command- 
ant of the yard in relation to their relative rights 
and responsibilities in making purchases, ought 
to be settled, The responsibility should be clearly 
fixed, 

The large amount of open purchases, and espe- 
cially the large amount made without the inter- 
vention of the nas y agent, has struck your com- 
mittee with surprise. 

Purchases by the master workmen do not seem 
to be sufficiently guarded against fraud and col- 
lusion : 

The navy agent purchases upon a requisition 
drawn by the civil officer of the department that 
needs the article, which requisition is approved 
by the commandant and countersigned by the 
storekeeper. The article when bought is inspected 
by the inspection officer, and is entered upon the 
beoks of the storekeeper. ‘There appears to be 
every pecessary precaution in this case, except 
as to the question of price. When the master 
workman purchases, the civil officers above him 
and the commandant of the yard are required 
merely to approve the bill. Other safeguards are 
removed. And yet it appears that more than two 
thirds of the articles recently purchased at New 
York have been purchased in that way. 





efmount of open purchases made at the New York station, 
arranged ¢ rding to the ? s, fy t Iprill, 1857, to 

December 31, 1858, inclusive: 

diss ’ hey dure h rse 
Quarter r aaa ) ee ws 
Second quarter, ending June 30, 

Re thoes dhkanis a $23 $52,739 56 
Third quarter, September 30, | 14.832 72 61,028 40 
Fourth quarter, December 31, 

WEDinktub6d OOhebs Seceeecsencce Cee ae 39,912 24 
First quarter, March 31, 1858.... 5.787 5 57,086 13 
Second quarter, Jane 30, ikd8... 13,192 88 97,172 12 
Third quarter, September 30, 


eee 
Fourth quarter, 
1BO8 


Hhes Raneeesecess 29,860 07 
December 31, 
11.036 23 34,189 80 





$88,392 82 $312,885 2 


The Philadelphia yard was the only other to 
which the invest ; 
seriously invited. 

The testimony in relation to that discloses noth- 
ing which calls, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, for special comment. : 


ration of 


your committee was 


The question in relation to the employment of 
eighty oakum-spinners in the summer of 1858, 
so far as the Government is concerned, appears 
to have been simply a question whether it was 
better to have the oakum spun up rapidly bv a 
large number of men, and then dismiss them all, 
or whether it should have been done by asmaller 
number ina longer time. The competency of 
these persons for this work and their faithfulness 
in labor is proven. 


AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE OF ANTHRACITE COAL. 


Since the substitution of steamers for sail ves- 
sels to so great an extent in our Navy, fuel has 
become an important and costly part of our naval 
supplies. 

lor a long time the Government was greatly 
imposed on in making purchases of the article. 
The circumstances under which the mode of pur- 
chasing was changed is thus described by a very 
intelligent witness, Mr. B. H. Springer, of Phil- 
adel phia: 


** Answer. So far back as 1845, or 1846, I am not positive 
which, the coal trade in Philadelphia, seeing the manner in 
which the Government was supplied, felt desirous of intro- 
ducing a better article, for their own interest, of course, as 
well as for the interest of the Government. They urged 
me to visit Washington, and try to get it introduced into the 
Navy. I think this was during Secretary Mason’s first term, 
under President Polk. IT complied with their request, and 
visited Washington each session without accomplishing 
anything, until the long session—I do not remember which 
Congre-s—which terminated in 1850. I was informed by 
Mr. Graham that if we could succeed in getting the law al- 
tered which gave it to the lowest bidder, he would appoint 
an agent. We did succeed, and I was appointed in Janu- 
ary, 1851.” 


Mr. Springer was a man of intelligence, who 
had been much employed in the coal trade, and 
who understood the business thoroughly. He 
made, doubtless, a very excellent agent. After 


him a Mr. Tyson was appointed for four years, | 


and at the expiration of his term, the present 
agent, Dr. Charles B. Hunter, of Reading, Penn- 
syivania, received the appointment. The last ap- 
pointment was made in May, 1858, since the 
coming in of the present Administration. 

It is very clear from this testimony, as well as 
from that of other witnesses examined before the 


committee, that Dr. Hunter has proved himself | 


an utterly worthless agent. 
It appears, too, that he has an equal partner in 
the profits of this agency, a Mr. J. F. Smith, of 


Philadelphia, who has been very little, if at all, | 


more useful than Dr. Hunter. 


Such execution of Government trusts your com- | 


mittee cannot too strongly condemn. 

The inquiry naturally arises, how far are the 
authorities at Washington responsible for this 
worthlessness and incompetency of their agent? 

Dr. Hunter is an educated man, of high respect- 
ability as a gentleman, a resident in the vicinity 
of the coal region, and for some time connected 
with the iron business. It could scarcely be ex- 
pected that Governor Toucey should make ap- 
pointments in the different States upon his own 
personal knowledge; and though the President 
resided in the same State with Dr. Hunter, yet 
he had been so much employed in public affairs, 
and recently so much out of the State and away 
from the country, that he, too, might well be al- 
lowed to rely even for Pennsylvania appointments 
upon the information and recommendation of 
friends. Proof has been exhibited before your 
committee that Dr. Hunter’s testimonials and rec- 
ommendations were of the strongest, most exten- 
sive, and most influential kind. The following 
is a specimen of them: 


The undersigned, members of the Senate and House, of 
S 


Berks county,in the State Legislature, beg leave to recom- | 
mend Dr. Charles H. Hunter, of said county, for the agency | 


tu supply the Government with anthracite coal, now held 
by Benjamin Tyson. 
Doctor Hunter is a sound, active, and influential Dem- 


ocrat, of undoubted integrity, and in every respect fully || 


competent to discharge the duties of the office. 


We earnestly request this appointment as one due to 


the applicant, and as one which will prove highly gratifying 
to the Democracy of this county. 
JOHN O. EVANS. 
J. LAWEENCE GETZ. 
W. WM. HEINS. 
B. NUNE{NACHER. 
MICHAEL HOFFMAN. 


Hon. Isaac Toucry, Secretary of the Navy. 


1 
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signed by Mr. Scwartz, Mr. Heister, and a Jaroe 
number of other gentlemen. r 

If gentlemen in public position, having the in- 
terests of the entire Union to supervise, with im. 
portant trusts constantly claiming their attentio; 
and important appointments constantly to dis. 
pose of, with numerous applicants crowding up, 
them night and day, and with theirarmy of be 
ers and friends, literally laying the Executiyo 
mansion and the public Departments under geiop 
—if under such circumstances they may not {| 
back, and rely safely upon such recommendations 
as these, what resort will be left to them? They 
cannot make one appointment in a thousand Upon 
their own knowledge; if, then, they may not rely 
upon gentlemen of known position and standing 
to advise them as to suitable persons for public 

ositions, your committee are at a loss to know 
lem such are to be performed. 

Your committee do not know what testimonials 
rival applicants may have produced; but unless 
they were absolutely overwhelming, the question 
would appear to be, what right had the President 
and the Secretary of the Navy, as men anxious 
to do well for the country, to disregard such rec. 
ommendations in making this appointment? 

And after the appointment was made, what was 
there, as shown by the testimony, to have caused 
them to remove Dr. Hunter? No complaint was 
ever made to them, up to the time when this in- 
vestigation began of his inefficiency or inattention 
to duty. Coal of better quality than that received 
in former years was being furnished; Lenthall, 
the chief of the bureau of construction, under 
whose supervision much of it passed, was satis- 
fied; Commodore Smith, the chief of the bureau 
of docks and yards, who supervised a large pro- 
portion of it, was satisfied; this branch of the pub- 
lic business seemed to move forward as smoothly 
and as successfully as if Dr. Hunter had been al! 
his life a coal digger, and was devoting himself 
to his business with energy and intensity unsur- 
passed in the history of public officers. What 
was there, then, to have awakened the attention 
of men constantly pressed with public engage- 
ments, particularly to the coal agency in Penn- 
sylvania? 

It is true, there were men all this while appar- 
ently lying in wait for their victim, and setting 


yn 
| 
K- 


| their toils in the dark. There was Nevin, himseit 
a disappointed applicant for the coal agency, and 


who had proposed dishonorable arrangements in 
order to obtain the place; he was making propo- 
sals which he knew could not be fulfilled, and 
deliberately preparing himself, as it would seem, 
to be a swift witness in the future. 

There, too, was Repplier, displeased because he 
was no longer allowed to sell his coal to the Gov- 
ernment at a most extravagant price; there were 
others, envious, perhaps, of the better fortune of 
more successful competitors for this desirable 
trade. But no one of them all gave one word of 
information to the authorities at Washington in 
relation to a proceeding which they knew at the 
time (as they now swear) to be agreat fraud upon 
the Government. 

In relation to the quality of the coal received 
during the present agency, Mr. Pierce, naval 
storekeeper at Boston, says: 

**Tt was very good ; it is said by engineers to be superior 
to that received in former years.’’ 

Chief Engineer Wood says: 

“Tt was everything, so far as regards quality and prepar 
ation, that could be desired; I never saw superior coal to 
that furnished.” 

Scinickson, of Philadelphia, and others, con- 
firm generally this statement. 

The importance of procuring the best article of 
coal for steam purposes, in view of the limited 
coal room in steam vessels, and to avoid useless 
freights in supplying foreign stations, will be ap- 
parent to all. , 

What is called the foreign freight is greatly 


| larger than the home price of the coal, and is as 


much on worthless dust as on the purest ore. 
The requirement for the best article of coal seems 
to have been fully met in the recent supplies. 
Your committee have said that it was furnished 
ata price, both relatively and absolutely, lower 
than for years before. In proof of this, they re- 


Similar recommendations for Dr. Hunter were || fer to a table of prices of coal purchased in former 
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years, a8 furnished by Mr. Lenthall in his exam- 
nation. 
ghstract statement showing coal purchased and shipped to 
foreign stations, semi-annually, from January 1, 1852, to 
September 30, 1858. 

Average cost 


No. of per ton, in- 
Dates. tons. cluding Total cost. 
Freight. 

First half year of 1852.. 2,240 7-20 $13 04 $29,233 78 
second half year of 
“RES yeuia/ Onna ... 5,91613-20 1870 110,620 80 
First half year of 1853.. 4,936 4-20 16 93 83,548 18 
second half year of 

ee er ce 8,279 11-20 19 89 164,745 05 
First half year of 1854.. 12,076 15.20 21 05 254,312 15 
second half year of 

1B54 veces cves ‘eiase | Oe 14 73 6,131 15 
1855. cccesecccece eee - - a 
]B56...+6- eeccee veces - 


First half year of 1857.. 2,759 6-20 14.22% 39,249 10 


Second half year of 


1857. cece cecces ..--13,676 4-20 14 32 195,881 13 
First half year of 1858.. - - - 
Second half year of 

1858, to Sept. 30..... 4,474 12 70 57,834 80 


It appears that the agent, some time after his 
appointment, made an arrangement with the firm 
of Tyler, Stone & Co., coal dealers of Philadel- 
phia, under which they furnished the greater part 
of the coal through the year at $3 85 per ton, 

What was a fair price for such coal at that time 
it is difficult precisely to say. The difficulty in 
the case grows out of some apparent conflict in 
the testimony, and also out of the difficulty of 
fixing a standard by which to determine what is 
a fair price, and out of the different value of coal 
of different qualities, and under different prepar- 
ation. 

It is in proof that coal of a similar character to 
that furnished the Government was sold at the 
same time by other persons, in some instances, 
at the same rate. Mr. Luther says that he sold 
it, in one instance, at a price equivalent to $3 85 
in Philadelphia. 

As he is intelligent, the following is extracted 
from his testimony: 


‘* Question. What would have been a fair market value 
during the spring and summer of 1858 for such coal as the 
Government uses, provided a man had obligated himself to 
be in readiness to furnish any amount the Government 
might call for upon short notice—any reasonable quantity 
of coal the Government might call for; such quantities as 
the Government did in fact use ? 

* Answer. I would not have undertaken to have supplied 
it, with such dispatch, at less than from &3 75 to $3 85a 
ton. When I said that a man might have bought it for 
$3 40 or $350 a ton, he could not buy the quantities the 
Government orders of one single individual or firm alone. 
None of them ever have that amount on hand. He might 
get it, perhaps, by going around to several different houses, 
taking half a cargo of this one, a cargo of that one, and, per- 
haps, two cargoes of another. What I mean by a cargo is 
two or three hundred tons, which is the usual size of a boat 
load. 

‘Question. Do dealers in Philadelphia often have a quan- 
tity of coal on hand such as the Government would need 
for its uses? 

“Answer. No, sir; I have never seen any of them have 
more than five hundred tons of it on hand at a time in my 
life; never.’’ 


Mr. Scinicksen, another coal dealer, also testi- 
fies as follows: 


“Question, As you saw it delivered, what would have 
been the fair market price in Philadelphia in the spring, 
summer, and fall of 1558? 

“ Answer. Three dollars and seventy-five cents to three 
dollars and ninety cents would not be anything more than 
a regular paying business of ten per cent., I should judge ; 
we sold coal at the same time at $3 85. 

** Question. "To whom? 


‘Answer. To coal dealers in Virginia; we sent a good 


deal to the South ; I do not remember the firms.”’ 


Mr. Tyler, of the firm of Tyler, Stone & Co., 
swears that at $3 85 per ton the profits of his firm 
were about ten per cent. 

_Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick, of the firm of Mer- 
rick & Sons, testifies that his firm in Philadelphia 


actually paid a price at least equivalent to this for | 


all the coal they used. 


could have 


been sold at a considerably lower 


On the other hand, there is parr vai that it 
y 


price. 


G. P. Nevin swears that he proposed to sell it | 


to the agent at $3 20 per ton. 

He wasan applicant himself for the coalagency, 
and before the matter was determined he made a 
proposition to Mr. Beach, of the firm of Tyler, 


Stone & Co., which is described by Mr. Beach, || 


as follows: 


‘* He said he was anxious to get this appointment, and if 
I would assist him I might dictate my own terms in return.” 


| 


{ 
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This incident rests upon the testimony of Mr. 
Tyler, as well as of Mr. Beach. 

But if this is insufficient to discredit Mr. Ne- 
vin, the whole current of the testimony will show 
that he could not have sold to the Government a 
good article of coal and well prepared for steam 
purposes at the price named by him. At that 
price he must necessarily have lost money, or else 
have practiced a fraud upon the Government. 

Then Mr. Repplier testifies that he would have 
been glad to have sold to the Government as good 


| coal as that purchased of Tyler, Stone & Co., at 


i} 
| 


} 
i} 
} 


$3 30. He says, at the same time, however, that 
he never examined the coal furnished by Tyler, 
Stone & Co. He may not have known precisely 
the quality and condition of their coal. The coal 
he proposed to furnish at $3 30 he called by the 
same name as that furnished by Tyler, Stone & 
Co., viz: black heath. But Mr. Springer says: 

“ We do not goby names, sir.” * . * “T have 
frequenlly known the names of the best veins applied to 
very inferior coal.’ 

Your committee are of opinion, from the testi- 
mony, that he would not have furnished coal of 
the vein purchased by Tyler, Stone & Co., dressed 
as Scinicksen saw them dress it, and placed in 
the state of preparation described by Pierce, at 
$3 30 per ton. 

A few facts scattered here and there in the testi- 
mony will throw sume light on his sincerity in the 
declaration. 

He furnished a good deal of the Government 
coal in 1857. The price he got was $4 25 per ton. 
It is proven that in 1858 coal was about thirty 
cents per ton lower than in 1857, so that the price 
at which he sold it in the year 1857 is about equiv- 
alent to $3 95 in 1858. 

Tyler and Luther both testify that they bought 
coal of Repplier & Co., in 1858, at the mines, at 
a price far more than equivalent to $3 30 in Phila- 
delphia; and Smith, the partner of Dr. Hunter, 
testifies that some of this very coal, for which the 
Government paid $3 85, was purchased of Rep- 
plier & Co. Scinicksen also says that he knew 
the price of Repplier’s coal in 1858, and it was 
from $3 75 to $3 65. Your committee attach little 
importance to his testimony under such circum- 
stances, 

There is a sworn affidavit, sent on by sundry 
firms of Philadelphia coal dealers, saying that 
they would have furnished coal to the Govern- 
ment, suitable for its uses, at $3 35’per ton. As 
they were not before the committee to be ques- 
tioned about the qualities of the coal to which 
they refer, their affidavit is not conclusive. 

“he testimony of Mr. Borda, united with that 
of Scinicksen, will, perhaps, afford the surest 
basis of calculation. Mr. Borda was the man- 
ager of Hecksier & Co., of whom Tyler, Stone 
& Co. bought. 

He says he sold to Tyler, Stone & Co., at the 
mines, at $1 80, except for six weeks, during 
which he sold to them at $1 75. Taking $1 80 as 
the basis of calculation, the freight from the mines 
to Philadelphia is $1 35. The cost of special prep- 
aration, such as they gave, and placing on ship- 
board, is, according to the testimony of Scinick- 
sen and others, twenty cents. Then add five 
cents per ton for waste in rehandling. Thus it 
will be: 


Price of coal per ton at mines...... citecisbwaccerasaee Oe 
Freight to Philadelphia......cceeceseeeeees C000 eens 1 35 
Preparation and putting on board vessel.........+++ 0 

| 3 35 
| Loss from rehandling......+. eeseeeeeese oevdees doce 5 
$3 40 


| 





That Tyler, Stone & Co. did usually rehandle 
it, the excellent condition of their coal when de- 
livered, and the express testimony of Mr. Scin- 
icksen, will sufficiently prove. Mr. Scinicksen 
says: 

* Question. Did you observe personally that they put ex- 


tra labor and care upon it in preparing it for Government 
use ? 
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“ Answer. I did with regard to some of it; I did not see | 
| it all shipped. 


* Question. How often did you observe it? 
“ Answer. I saw them load vessels frequently; I could not 
say how many times. I remarked at the time, to them and 


| to others, that they were taking great pains with the coal, 


and must get a big price for it.”’ 
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estimate the cost of the coal to Tyler, Stone & 
Co., then ten per cent. on that would be thirty- 
four cents, making $3 74. Twelve per cent. would 
be $3 80. 

But a question of drawbacks is raised here. 


That matter will be given as stated by the witness, 
Mr. Borda: 


* Question. You say that the freight would be §1 35 ; how 
much of that is allowed as drawback ? 

“ Answer. If itis to go to New York there is a drawback 
of twenty cents; butil it is loaded at Philadelphia, to go 
South or East, there is no drawback. 

** Question. What is the five per cent. allowance? 

‘ sinswer. Itis the allowance made by the railroad for 
Waste ; we include that in tie shipping expenses. 

** Question. How do you ascertain the weight? 

* Answer. Upon the railroad scale at the mine. We have 
lateral railroads, and the coal is weighed upon scales at the 
termination of those lateral roads, where they meet the 


Reading railroad. That is called the gross weight. Five 
per cent. being taken off, that leaves the net weight. We 


get paid only for the net weight.”’ 


How far this statement should modify the 
above calculation, your committee need not stop 
to inquire. 

It must be remembered that in order to supply 
large cails from the Government, sent without 
notice, it was necessary for Tyler, Stone & Co. 
to keep a large amount of coal, suitable for Gov- 
ernment purposes, constantly on hand. On this, 
of course, they lost interest. 

From all that has been said, your committee 
conclude that $3 85 for such coal as Tyler, Stone 
& Co. furnished the Government allowed them 
profits somewhat too large, but not very exces- 
sive. 

A good agent might, with unusual diligence 
and devotion to the public interest, have to some 
extent reduced the price. In every other respect 
Tyler, Stone & Co., who took upon themselves 
the duties of the agency, acquitted themselves 
thereof in a manner that left nothing to be de- 
sired. Indeed, while your committee will not 
withhold its censure from negligent and unskillful 
agents, yet, in view of the great difficulty of ob- 
taining for the Government a good article at a fair 
price, they think that this transaction, in its prac- 
tical results, is not peculiarly unfavorable. 

Certainly nothing appears in the action of the 
Secretary of the Navy to condemn. Mr. Beach, 
of the firm ot Tyler, Stone, & Co., was, it is ue, 


' his wife’s nephew—a connection rather too re- 


mote to overcome by its influence any but a very 
weak morality; and in the absence of all proofs 
to show that he had any agency, direct or indirect, 
in securing for that firm the chief supply of coal, 
or, in fact, that he ever knew of that arrange- 
ment, he is entitled to the full benefit of his own 
denial, sustained, as it is, by Dr. Hunter’s sworn 
declaration that Mr. Toucey never made any in- 
timation, direct or indirect, to him, as to the per- 
sons of whom he should purchase, and that noth- 
ing ever occurred between them on the subject. 
The rate of compensation allowed was precisely 
the same which had been allowed by Mr. Fill- 
more’s administration for the first agent, namely: 
five per cent. on the coal purchased, and on in- 
land freights. The testimony of Mr. Springer, 


who was the first agent, will best cvsiain this 
declaration: 

* Question. How was your compensation fixed? 

** Answer. At five per cent. 

** Question. Upon what? 

‘< Answer. Upon the price of coal and freight. I took 


up all vessels and superintended them.” 


The amount of coal purchased then was much 
smaller than it has since become; and, as it grows 
larger, it might have been well, in the opinion of 
the committee, to have reduced the percentage 
allowed. But the amount of coal purchased in 


| the summer and fall of 1858, swelled as it was 
| by the Paraguay expedition, and other unusual 


demands, furnished no just basis on which to fix 
the proper percentage; and it must be borne in 
mind that both the former agents had made claims 


| for some additional compensation. 


It would appear hard to hold an Administra- 
tion responsible for not foreseeing contingencies, 
and adapting its regulations always strictly to 
them. I the case of the Japan expedition, un- 
der Mr. Fillmore’s administration, Howland & 
Aspinwall, of New York, were allowed ten per 
cent. on every cargo of coal sent out, including 
original cost, inland and foreign freights, insur- 


If the sum of $3 40 is a fair price at which to |) ance, &c, 
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This gave thema clear compensation for the 
coal furnished to that expedition, inthe two years 
of its existence, greater than the total commis- 


sions of all the coal agents together, since the 
agency was established. This will appear from 
the annexed table: 


Commissions paid to the several coal agents by the bureau of construction, &c., during each fiscal year, 
since their first appointment in 1551. 


. | Jur » June 30,) June 30 

Names. | | 1252. 1RSo 1854. 
B.H. Springer...) $11509) $292 31) g27428 
John Jamison. Mid do) 1,041 06 924 24 690 17 


‘ | i 
Benjamin Tyson,} 


O01. Hunter 
James Polk..... | 


333 67 1,198 47 2,790 54 


mst 


lowland & A 


| 
} 


June 30, | June 30,) June 30,! June 30, June 30, }] Dee. 31, 

}moo. 1856 1857 1858. 1858 T 

$2,100 37 #214 00 . - 
378] : 


|} 1,022 13 $1,244 30 $1,404 29 ($5,633 7 


Total. 


$2,996 00 
3,236 89 
9,304 50 


346 67 





31921 195,80774 6,126 95 

927 02 9047) 201 26 | 79 06 597 81 

1,809 82 | 1,334 77 | 1,605 55 | 5,952 $9 | 5,886 80 | 22,262 15 
| : j - - 


piuwall ese | 1,785 17 | 22,030 73 | 27,159 96 


50,975 86 


This amount was paid to Messrs. Howland & Aspinwall, who acted for that time as the special agents of the Depart- 


¢ Six months. 


ment for the procurement of coal and treighting it for the Japan expedition, the purchasing the coal and paying the freight 
mut of their own tunds, and, upon settlement with the bureay, receiving a percentage upon the gross amount. 


Statement of the amount of commissions paid to the several coal agents for purchase under the cognizance 
of the bureau of yards and docks, during each fiscal year since their first appointment in 1851. 


Na June 30, June 30,) June 30, | June 3) 
g Cs ‘ 
- Isa! 1852. | 1853 1854. 
; ie cae PR, 

Jolin Jainison... $215 00 SRG UD $926 05 $66 9 
I. H. Springer 4 WW) UF 84020) 1,020 52 | 
James Polk..... | 
Benjamin Tyson, 
C. BH. Munter.. | 

U1 SI | 1.4224 1,776 25 1,087 31 


* Six months 
February &, 1859. 

In this connection it is just to say, that in pro- 
viding for the use of American coal on most for- 
eign stations on terms cheaper than foreign coals 
have heretofore been purchased, Mr. Toucey de- 


serves well of his country, and especially of the | 


coal interest itself, 

Your committee thus far have omitted to al- 
lude to the testimony of Mr. Smith, connecting 
the President of the United States ina peculiar 
manner with the appointment of Dr. Hunter. It 
is proved that there was a great contest among 
the numerous applicants for the appointment. At 
length it was arranged by a number of friends that 
Dr. Hlunter should be designated as the man 
acreed on, and the emoluments of the office should 


be divided between him, Mr. Smith, and Mr. | 


Getz. 

No one traces any knowledge of this arrange- 
ment, esther direct or indirect, to the Secretary of 
the Navy; and no one but Mr. Smith speaks of 
any allusion to itin the presence of the President. 
In order that his testimony may be properly un- 
derstood, what he says on this point is given as 
follows: 


* Question. Did you communicate this arrangement to 
the President? Didhe understand that an arrangement had 
been made between the competitors for this office ? 

** answer. Yes, sir; he understood that the emoluments 
of the oflice were to go to the three, as IT have stated 

Question. Did he say anything about it? 

‘* .dnswer. No, sir.”’ 


Again he says: 


* Question. Do you say that the President understood 
that you three gentlemen had made an amicable arrange 
ment about this office, or that he understood the profits of 
the office were to be divided up between you? 

* Jnswer., He understeod that we had come to some ami 
cable arrangement. 

* Question, Did he understand that the profits were to 
be divided ? 

* uswer., I do not Know what he understood, whether 
it Was that one half was to goto one man, and one fourth to 
each of the others, or what it was. 

** Question. Was anything said by him about dividing the 
income of the office between you three? 

**Fnswer. No, sir. ; 

* Question. Was anything said to him about it? 


‘answer. No, sir; not by me. I do not know what con- 
versatien the others may have had about it.’ 


Again, he says: 


** Question. Did the President understand that this ar- 
rangement was for the mutual benefit of you three gentle- 
men 

“answer. From what little conversation I had with him 
I suppose he understood that we three, who were all prease 
tor appointment, had made an anangeiment. Butl euppese 


June 30, 


2 
= 


$1,949 75 |3) 994 22 (21,761 46 |$2,434 70 |31,866 21 


‘ office were to go to the three. 


1 
June 30, | June 30, 
1856. } 1857. 


June 30, | Dec. 31, | 


1858. ° | 1858.* Total. 


1855. 





$2,088 49 
2 469 01 
10,006 34 
5.134 68 


1,645 18 


| { 


‘i { | = | | -" 


| Pas 


1,363 34) 68795) 1,37372) 1,709 67 
| 1.64518 


3,135 18 | 4,144 37 | 3,511 39 


21.343 70 


3,313 09 


2,682 17 


JOSEPH SMITH, Chief of Bureau. 


| he knew nothing in regard to how the emoluments were to 


be divided, whether equally, share and share alike, or not. 

* Question. Did he understand that the office was for the 
benefit of you three persons ? 

‘Inswer. Yes, sir; that we three were to be satisfied; 
but he Knew nothing about the arrangement, whether one 
half was to go to one party, and the other half to the other 
two, or not.”’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Smith states that the 
President understood that the emoluments of the 
Again, he says, 
that the President understood that the three were 
satisfied. He says further, that nothing was said 
by him to the President, or by the President to 


him, on the subject of dividing the income of the | 


office between the three. 

How, then, did he know that the President un- 
derstood the matter? Clearly, it was a mere infer- 
ence on hispart. The matter was strongly in his 
mind, and he took it for granted that the Presi- 
dent knew it too. 

This is the whole testimony to that effect. 

When he said the matter was settled, the Pres- 
ident said he was glad the thing was done or ** fin- 
ished.’’ He was glad that the contest was ended, 
but made no allusion to a division of the compen- 
sation between the three. 


As thisannouncement was made by Smith, who | 


appeared to be satisfied, and as Dr. Hunter was 
to be the appointee, the inference perhaps is just, 
that the President understood that they two were 
to have the agency. But that he knew that Mr. 
Getz would have a part of the compensation, is 
rendered highly improbable by the testimony of 
Mr. Getz himself: 

** Answer. The appointment was spoken of, I think, by 
the President in my presence. 

** Question. The appointment of Dr. Hunter? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. What did the President say to it? 

“.dnswer. Itwasin reply to something that was sup- 
posed to refer to me; it was in reply to an application for 
iny appointment to that office, as it was supposed ; he said 
he had made up his mind to appoint Dr. Hunter; these 
were his words, lL think: ‘Mr. Joues urged me to appoint 
you; but you were no applicant, and I have made up my 
mind to appoint Dr. Hunter.’ 

* Question. Was anything further said? : / 

“ Answer. Notin regard to this subject, [ think, sir.” 


Now, would this have been the language of the 
President to Mr. Getz, if he had known that he 
was to get a part of the compensation? 


If it be conceded, then, that the President un- | 
derstood that Hunter and Smith were to have the | 


profits of the agency, does it afford any ground 
ef complaint ? 


| 
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Mr. Springer testifies: 


‘Answer. It would require a number of Persons to ar 
tend to it. One person could not attend to it to give it tine 
attention it requires. For instance, sometimes there w il 
be two or three vessels loading at once at different ports. 
When I first had it, it could have been done much better 
when the different vessels would be loaded near each other 
One coal inspector could not attend to the whole; but if 
the coal were to be procured on contract, it might be gt 
worse.”’ , F 


Mr. Tyson, who preceded Dr. Hunter, actually 
had a partner in the duties and profits of th» 
agency. ‘ 

Dr. Hunter, too, would certainly need aid jn 
the discharge of the duties involved. It was q 
mere agency, which might be given to two men, 
and not an office to be filled by one only. 

If Smith was to remain at Philadelphia to at. 
tend to the duties of the agency there, while 
Hunter was to be employed in the region of the 
mines, your committee can see no impropriety 
whatever in the arrangement. What the com- 
mittee does condemn is the gross neglect of duty 
on the part of both. j ; 

It appears to yourcommittee that a coal agency, 
under proper regulations, is very desirable. No 
other system has served so well. Mr. Springer 
says on this point: 


** Prior to that, the Government was supplied in a very 
bad way, and, I think, injurious to its interests. 1 think 
they got a much better article, and at a lower rate, during 
the agency than before. } consider it an all-important thing. 
I consider a coal agency, properly conducted, as one of the 
most important stations belonging to the Navy Department 
The properties of coal are so various that a person who is 
not thoroughly acquainted with it may purchase a bad art 
cle and endanger the ship and all on board. The received 
opinion of persons not acquainted with the sabjeet is, that 
all coals are alike; but there is as much difference between 
different coals as there is between the best hickory and t} 
worst pine wood. The Government has bought coal, tomy 
knowledge, not under agencies, but prior to them, which 
was condemned. I was removed in 1853. Mr. Dobbin 
was then Secretary of the Navy, and fora time he tried 
the navy agents; but they sent such coal as could not be 
used. Mr. Dobbin told me himself, that on some of it they 
had a survey, and it was condemned and sold for either a 
dollar and a quarter or a dollar and a half per ton. I was 
familiar with the fact myself. I must say that I considera 
coal agency indispensable for the Navy Department. 

** Question, What is the proper business of the coal 
agent? 

** Answer. When I was in the agency. [ can inform you 
what | considered the business. I was required, when I 
was first appointed, to abandon all other business and ds 
vote my whole time tothe agency. ‘The duty of the agent 
is to select the coal, purchase it, and superintend the ship- 
ping of it; to do which, it would require the closest atten 
tion of two or three persons. Indeed, while I was agent, 
that was the course I pursued.” 


Your committee would recommend that the 
agency be retained, but that safeguards against 
abuse be thrown around it. 

In this connection, it is proper to say that the 
other coal agency, that for the purchase of bitu- 
minous coal, stands unimpeached in this investi- 


_ gation. 


PART Il. 
Contracts for live-oak Timber. 


On the 14th of June, 1858, immediately after 
the passage of a law directing the construction of 
eight sloops-of-war, and authorizing the expedi- 
tion to Paraguay, the Secretary cf the Navy ad- 
vertised for one hundred and fifty thousand cubic 
feet of live-oak timber, of specific dimensions, to 
be delivered at six of the navy-yards, to wit: 
Kittery, Charlestown, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Gosport, and Warrington, twenty-five thousand 
feet ateach yard; one half to be delivered on Sep- 
tember 1, 1858, and the other half on February 
1, 1859. Proposals or bids were to be received 
till three o’clock, p. m., on July 14, 1858. The 
proposals contained this unusual clause: 

«The Department will award the contract in each case 


| to the lowest bidder, reserving the right to decline making 


| any contract for a purchase and delivery at any navy-yard, 


if it shall then deem it unnecessary or disadvantageous to 
the public service.”’ 


W.C.N. Swift, of New Bedford, Massachu- 


| setts, and James Bigler, of New York, had each 


previously been contractors for the delivery of live- 
oak timber at several of the navy-yards: Swift at 
Brooklyn, Gosport, and Philadelphia; and Bigler 
at Boston, Gosport, and Kittery; and they each 
had a surplus of timber at the yards at which they 
had been delivering, amounting in the aggregate 
to over one hundred thousand feet. Swift’s sur- 
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In May, 1858, each applied to the Secretary of 
the Navy to purchase his surplus timber, and 
urged it upon the ground that the nature of the 
service unavoidably left a surplus on hand after 
the fulfillment of such contracts, which it was the 
usage of the Government to purchase at a fair 
price. The Secretary declined, on the ground that 
ye had no power to purchase without having first 
advertised for proposals, in order that the wants of 
the Government might be supplied by the lowest 
bona fide bidder in fair competition. 

The Secretary had power to procure timber by 
open purchase if needed for immediate use. Such 
is the plain language of the law. (See Brightly’s 
Digest, 191, section 7.) And so the law is under- 
stood by the Navy Department, as proved by John 
Lenthall, Chief of the Bureau of Construction, 
Equipment, and Repairs. About three thousand 
feet of Bigler’s timber in the Kittery yard, and 
probably as much at the Gosport yard, had been 
used and paid for by open purchase, being needed 
for immediate use; and this circumstance was 
urged by Bigler as a reason for the purchase of his 
entire stock. But the Secretary did not consider 
the exigency of the public service required the 
immediate purchase and delivery of a large quan- 
tity of live-oak timber. This 1s obvious for the 
reasons: | 

1. That he refused to purchase, although the 
stock of Bigler was offered at the moderate price 
of $1 10 per foot; and Swift said that would es- 
tablish the price, and he would have to take the 
same for his. (See Bigler’s testimony.) 

2. The unusual clause in the pubiished — 
sals to bidders, ** reserving the right to decline 
making any contract for a purchase and delivery 
at any navy-yard, if he should then deem it un- 
necessary or disadvantageous to the public ser- 
vice.”” 

3. The Secretary instructed Mr. Lenthall, as 
he understood, to specify, in the advertisement 
for the timber, the earliest time at which it could 
be cut and delivered; and he specified the Ist of 
February, 1859, as the earliest day practicable. 
Of course the Secretary knew it would take sev- 
eral months to cut and deliver it. 

4. But little of it has been used since the deliv- 
ery of it on contract, as hereafter stated. Mr. 
Lenthall, Chief of the Bureau of Construction, 
Equipment, and Repairs, testifies as follows: 

**[ think thattimber of that description was needed ; not 
the whole of it; probably we could have done with much 
less than was called for. But! think it was for the interest 
of the service to have got that description of timber, and I 
think we wanted it then. 

** Question. At that time? 

‘* Answer. Yes, sir; a portion of it.’’ 

They got a portion of it as already noticed. 
They must have gotten all or nearly all then 
needed, for it is proved but little of the timber re- 
ferred to has been used since it was delivered un- 
der the contract. According to the testimony of 
B. F. Delano, naval constructor at Brooklyn, 
about one fourth of the quantity delivered then, 
say six thousand feet, has been used. Samuel T. 
Hartt, naval constructor at Gosport, proves that 
about three hundred feet have been used at that 
yard. 

Francis Grier, naval constructor in the Phila- 
delphia yard, proves there was a little of it used 
on sloop No. 1, in the Philadelphia yard, and that 
some was used on the Griffith ship, but leaves the 
quantity indefinite. He also says if the matter 
had been referred to him he would not, as a mat- 
ter of official duty, have recommended the pur- 
chase of Swift’s timber, and it was not necessar 
to purchase it to carry on the business of the owt 

Proposals for timber were prepared by Mr. 
Lenthall, under the directions of the Secretary. 
When submitted to him, he did not approve of 
the time fixed for the delivery, which was the Ist | 
of February, 1859, and changed it, making half 
deliverable on the Ist of September, 1858, (about | 
twenty days after the contracts were completed,) 


and the remaining half on the Ist of February, 
1859. 


Swift and Bigler seemed to have entertained no || 


doubt they had the contracts within their grasp, 


as they had the timber already in all the yards || 


except Warrington, and to prevent competition | 
between them in bidding, Swift agreed, if he got | 
the contracts, to purchase all of Bigler’s timber | 
at the same rate for which he contracted with the 
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Government. Swift bid to furnish the timber at 
$1 30; Bigler nominally bid ata much higher rate, 
in order that the contract might be awarded to 
Swift. It turned out there were several other bid- 
ders, though they knew it would be impossible for 
them to deliver any timber oi the let of Septem- 
ber. They believed the Secretary would grant 
them an extension of time, and doubtless, under 
that belief, bid in good faith. Swift was underbid 
for every yard, and the contracts were awarded 
to the lowest bidders: Buxton & Lawrence at 
Kittery, Charlestown, and Brooklyn; Samuel B 
Grice at Philadelphia and Gosport; and Coates, 
Degraw & Beach at Warrington. Buxton & 
Lawrence failed to execute their contract within 
ten days allowed them. The other successful bid- 
ders executed their contracts as required. 
uel B. Grice delivered only 1,400 feet of timber 
at Philadelphia within the time stipulated for the 
first delivery. Coates, Degraw & Beach did not 
deliver any at Warrington. They, each, applied 
to the Secretary for an extension of time, which 
he declined to grant; and on or before the 16th of 
September the contracts were all annulled, and a 
contract made with W. C. N. Swift to supply all 
the several yards, at the same rates at which the 
contracts were first awarded, ranging from $t 09 
to $1 17 per cubic foot, and being an average of 
$1 12. 

The usual time allowed contracts for live-oak 
is one and two years, because, unlike other tim- 
ber, it is rarely kept on hand by lumbermen, and 
generally has to be cut near the coasts of the Gulf 
of Mexico after the contracts are made; and be- 
ing esteemed more valuable when cut between 
the Ist of November and Ist of March, one win- 
ter season at least is allowed for that purpose. 

Having shown the Secretary did not deem this 
timber necessary for immediate use, it may be 


Sam- 


| here remarked that he could not, and did not, un- 


der the first contracts, or under that with Swift, 
expect half of the timber to be delivered on the 
Ist of September, or near that time. Every one 
knew it was physically impossible to deliver any 
portion of it at Warrington (Pensacola) by that 
time, or for months afterwards. 

None of the contractors for that yard had any 
timber there, or near there. Each of them had 
to cut it from the forest before he could deliver it. 


| The yellow fever was prevailing along the Gulf 


| 


coasts with great fatality, and no one would have 
exposed himself to the danger by cutting timber 
during its prevalence. Without this obstacle, it 
was impossible to have cut and delivered the tim- 
ber by the time specified, or even to have placed 
a force in the forests, where it might be cut be- 
tween the execution of the first contract and the 
Ist of September. 


It appears that Coates, Degraw & Beach, the , 


first contractors for the Warrington yard, were 
making reasonable exertions to furnish the tim- 
ber. There is no sufficient reason for believing 
they would not have furnished it as soon as Swift. 
In fact, it appears, he has not even yet complied 
with his contract at that yard, and has delivered 
but a small portion of the timber. Beach, of the 
firm of Coates, Degraw & Beach, testifies that 
they had made arrangements by which they 
would have been able to deliver it all by the Ist 
of February. And whether that be so or not, 
there is nothing shown to justify the belief that 
they would not have furnished itas soon as Swift. 


|The inquiry at once arises, why was their con- 


tract annulled, and a new one made with Swift? 
If it was the desire of the Secretary from the first 
to give the contract to Swift and Bigler, or either 
of them, an answer is furnished. 

It is, however, proper to state, in this connec- 
tion, that the Secretary, in the month of Decem- 
ber last, annulled Swift’s contract for the War- 
rington yard on account of his failure to deliver 
the timber; but orders have since been given by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to 
the commandant of this yard, to receive timber 


| offered under the contract since it was annulled. 
Some facts appear, touching this matter, to | 


which it is deemed proper to refer. Swift and 
Bigler had previously been reasonably good con- 
tractors for live-oak timber, and seem to have had 
more favors than other contractors in allowing 
their surplus timber to remain in the yards; a 
favor which perhaps they deserved. 


on Naval Contracts and E’vpenditures. 


; he wished to sell to the Government. 


| time, but Mr. Swift and myself. 
| timber in the United States that was already got out except 
oo | ours. ‘There was nobody else in the business, but Mr. Swift 
Swift was || and myself, who could furnish X. The Secretary knew 
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an ardent friend of the present Administration, 
and had expended his money freely—more than 
$10,000—to aid the election of Mr. Buchanan. It 
was known to the Secretary that he had been lib- 
eral, as proved by George Plitt, and it was natural 
he should have a kind regard for him. 

There is a striking agreement between the tim- 
ber for which the proposals were advertised and 
Swiftand Bigler’s timber in the yards. This may 
have been accidental; and Lenthall testifies that 
the description of the timber in the proposals was 
not made by the Secretary, but by himself; he 
also says he had in his possession, at the same 
time, Swift’s letter, and knew what kind of tim- 
ber he had, but did not pay any attention to his 
timber in drawing up the advertisement. 

The first contracts were annulled, and the con- 
tract with Swift entered into with remarkable 
promptness, the two acts seeming to have been 
performed at one and the same moment. 

The strong confidence of Swift, at all times, 
as well after the letting as before, that he would 
finally get the contract; his prompt declaration 
that the contracts of his under bidders would be 
annulled and he would take their place; his 
quietly remaining in Washington till after the Ist 
of September, and in the mean time writing to 
Bigler to assure him that their agreement about 
the timber of the latter would be carried out, are 
circumstances, the significance of which cannot 
be overlooked in this connection. 

For what reason was the Ist of September fixed 
for the delivery of half the timber? The Secre- 


+ tary knew Swift and Biegler had it then in all the 


yards except Warrington, and no ether person 
in the country had it. Bigler testifies as follows: 

* After | got my contracts filled, I went to the Secretary 
of the Navy to get bim to buy my timber upon open pur 
chase. He gave, as a reason for not buying it upon open 
purchase, that it was against the law to buy tunber upon 
open purehase except for immediate use. Mr. Swilt went 
to him on the same seore, that he had timber over, which 
This induced the 
Sectetary, | suppose, to make this advertisement to cover 
about the amount of timber that we had. There was no 
body else in the business who could supply the amount and 
kinds of timber called for, and we did not suppose there 
would be any opposition to us; and when the advertisement 
came out, L was very much surprised that it was in that 
shape ; for it was in a very bad shape for me, as T had only 
about enough timber to fill out the call for two of the yards. 
This was bad for me in this way: for instance, if T put in 
bids for all the yards, | might get Pensacola, or Philadel 
phia, where IT had no timber; and theu [ would be obliged 
to move it from another yard at great expense and trouble. 
This induced me to make the arrangement with Mr. Swift, 
to avoid the expense of removing my timber from one yard 
to another. 

‘Question. Did the Seeretary intimate that he had any 
purpose in preparing this advertisement to cover the timber 
of yourself and Mr. Switt? 

**.4nswer. T understood him that it was his calculation 
that it would just about cover the amount. 

**Question. When was that? 

‘Answer. During the last summer. 

* Question. Before the advertisement came out? 

* Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. Who made that statement to yeu? 

‘Answer. The Secretary of the Navy himself. He said 
he did not think he had authority to buy my timber; he did 
not wish to do anything about it but what would be entirely 
straight, and he did not feel authorized to make a purchase 
of this timber without advertising: and then, if we put in 
for it—he knowing that we were the only persons that had 
the timber—at a higher price than they thought was a fair 
price, that he would not take it atany rate; mind you, I 
had already offered my timber to the Government.”’ 


The same witness further testifies, as follows: 

* Question. Was it not understood between you and Mr. 
Swift, and live-oak dealers generally, that this advertise- 
ment was framed for the purpose of preventing competition, 
and to enable the Secretary to contract directly with Mr. 
Swift? 

‘ Answer. I always understood it so ; that is, not for Mr. 
Swift alone, for up to the time when I came here, after the 
advertisement was out, | thought it was for both of as.’’ 

The same witness further testifies, as follows: 

** Question. There is one statement of yours that I feelit 
my duty to question you further about. Im answer to a 
question, you have said that you have always understoed 
that it was the purpose of the Department, in :raming these 
specifications in the advertisement, to exclude competition 
and to take your and Mr. Swilt’s timber. Do you say that 
it Was the object of the Department to prevent other people 
from coming in and underbidding you, if they could furnish 
it at the time at a lower price ? 

* Answer. If you understood me to say that, IT do not 
think [ understood the question. My explanation now 


| would be, that the Secretary of the Navy knew, and the 


chief of the bureau knew, that there was nobody else in all 
America that had the timber, and could put itin at such a 
There was not any such 
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there was no such timber anywhere elsein the market. But 
he told us distinetly that if we did not put it in at a reason 
ably fair price. they would not take it at all.’’ 

The explanation of the Secretary does not con- 
flict with the testimony of this witness, nor does 
it touch the point which the testimony quoted 
tends toestablish. If there was aconflict between 
them, the high official station of the one, as a 
functionary of the Government, should be a guar- 
antee against any attempt to mislead; and it would 
be an ungracious task, to say the Jeast, to balance 
between his statement and the testimony of the 
witness, although the latter stands in a favorable 
condition to obtain credence. He is free from the 
suspicion of prejudices engendered by disap- 
pointed expectations; has no grounds of complaint 
for supposed personal, or pecuniary, wrongs im- 
posed by the Secretary, and is not a heated polit- 
ical partisan, 

Whatever may be the true state of the facts in 
regard to the Secretary’s intention concerning 
these contracts, and however much the commit- 
tee would condemn any personal favoritism to the 
public detriment, they are gratified to perceive 
that the Secretary seems never to have lost sight 
of the public interest. They find the evidence of 
this in his repeated assurances to Messrs. Swift 
& Bigler, if they bid ** ata higher price than he 
thought was a fair price he would not take it at 
any rate.’’ They find it in the unusual clause 
already referred to, inserted inthe advertised pro- 
posals, ** reserving the right to decline making 
any contract, if it (the Department) shall then 
deem it unnecessary or disadvantageous to the 
public service.’’? The provision was doubtless in- 
serted to protect the Government against the im- 
position of exorbitant bids, when it was expected 
there might not be more than one or two bidders. 
They find still further evidence of this in the rea- 
sonable price at which the contracts were actu- 
ally and finally taken, it being proved that the 
average rate is lower than similar contracts had 
previously been made, and as low as any one 
could have furnished the timber and realized a 
reasonable profit for his labor. Your committee 
are of opinion that the timber contracted for in 
this case was a kind proper to be kept for the re- 
pair and construction of small vessels, and they 
are not prepared to say it could have been pur- 
chased materially lower under any circumstances. 
(See the testimony of Samuel B. Grice, Lenthall, 
and Bigler.) And if the policy of keeping your 
yards supplied with suitable umber is to continue, 
your committee cannot see that the transaction is 
in any way a disadvantageous one to the Govern- 
ment; certainly it is not in contravention of law. 

Before concluding their report on this branch 
of thetr inguiry, your committee deem it proper 
to notice a contract between Mr. George Plitt, as 
proved by Plitt himself, and W. C, N. Swift, in 
regard to obtaining contracts with the Govern- 
ment, It appears, that in 1854 Plitt and Swift en- 
tered into a written contract, by which the former 

undertook to use his influence with the officers of 
the Government, with several of whom, in high 
positions, he was supposed to be on terms of in- 
timacy, both personally and politically, to pro- 
cure live-oak contracts for the latter, and for which 
the latter was to pay him ten per cent. upon the 
amount of all live-oak contracts he obtained from 
the Government. Plitt alleges that he has per- 
formed his part of the agreement, having taken 
pains to introduce Swift to various officers of the 
Government, and to recommend him as a man of 
honor and probity. He introduced him to Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Toucey, and recommended 
him in terms of high commendation, informing 
the latter that he had contributed very liberally 
towards the election of 1856, &c. Swift had, at- 
ter 1854, and prior to the contract of September, 
1858, obtained some live-oak contracts from the 
Government; and after obtaining the last men- 
tioned one, wrote to Plitt, repudiating his con- 
tract with him, never having paid him anything 
under it, Shortly after receiving this letter, and 
between the 15th of October and 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1858, Plitt, for the first time, mentioned the 
contract between himself and Swift to the Presi- 
dent, and showed him the written agreement, and 
asked his advice aboutit. Plitt says: 
* The President very properly told me that it was no af- 
fhir of bis; it was an agreement made long before he came 
into power, and if my attorney thought I could recover in 


a court of justice, [ought todo so. He also said he had, 
of course, no advice to give, and said I miglit do as I pleased 


about it.’? 

This, it must be remembered, was subsequent 
to Swift’s last contract for timber. 

Your committee believe they could not condemn 
such contracts in too strong terms, as against pub- 
lic policy and most demoralizing in their ten- 
dency. They are not only a bid, but offer of a 
premium, indirectly, to say the least, for corrup- 
tion. They area temptation to the parties to the 
practice of deception and falsehood. They are 
nothing less than making merchandise of the so- 
cial relations and personal confidence which may 
very properly exist between those occupying high 
Official stations and the private citizen, and, if 
tolerated, must result in making the Government 
the daily victim of duplicity and fraud, or in plac- 
ing an impassable barrier to all social intercourse 
between high officials and the mere citizen, which 
would be contrary to the genius of our Govern- 
ment. 

However much your committee may condemn 
such improper contracts, they feel called upon to 
say they do not perceive any ground to attach 
blame in this instance, either to the President or 
the Secretary. It does not appear that the Sec- 
retary was ever informed of its existence, and of 
course never countenanced or knowingly encour- 
aged it. It does not appear that the President 
was ever informed of it until a period between 
October 15 and November 15 last, and then sum- 
marily disposed of it by saying ‘ he had no ad- 
vice to give;’’** that it was no affair of his.”’ 
Here his connection with the subject began and 
ended; and here your committee dismiss it. 

CONTRACTS FOR MACHINERY FOR VESSELS. 

These contracts have been the subject of much 
outside rumor and complaint. The committee 
have, therefore, sought for all the information 
they could obtain in regard to them, and it is here- 
with presented. It is full and satisfactory. 

The contracts about which there has been com- 
plaint, are the following: that relating to steam 
machinery for the Lancaster, built under the act 
of Congress, approved March 3, 1857, and those 
relating to steam machinery for the vessels now 
building under the act of Congress of June, 1858. 

The bids for the machinery of the Lancaster 
were as follows: 


Scale of offers for steam machinery for serew propeller ship- 
of-war building in the Philadelphia navy-yard, under ad- 
vertisement of November 19, 1857: 


Merrick & Sons..... oad SONS OOO~S5h00 sawtinn ++ $145,000 
Murray & Hazelhurst.......... ieee bweEss>anee m 138,000 
Reaney & Neafie......... 6B eee e ee Peas aedeee 137,500 
Woodruff & Beach..... ossiees cecsccesccccevccs 126,000 


The difficulty in this case was to decide between 
the plans of Merrick & Sons and Reany & Neafie. 
They were both good, and preferred to the others. 
After much consideration, the contract was award- 
ed to Reaney & Neafie. Their bid was $7,500 
lower than Merrick & Sons. The lowest bid was 
that of Woodruff & Beach, but no one of the engi- 
neers approved their plan in comparison with 
those of the others. It is claimed that there is a 
family relationship between Beach, of this firm, 
and the Secretary of the Navy. We may allude 
to this hereafter. 

We proceed now toa brief examination into 
the awards of contracts for the machinery of the 
vessels now building under the act of June, 1858. 

This act of Congress directed the Secretary of 


the Navy to cause to be constructed, ‘‘ as speed- | 


ily as may be consistent with the public inter- 
ests,’’ eight war steamers, of light draught, ‘*com- 
bining the heaviest armament and greaiest seed 
compatible with their character and tonnage.”’ 
One of these vessels is being built, we believe, 
by the Government. On the 26th of July last, the 


Secretary of the Navy invited sealed proposals | 
for the steam machinery of the remaining seven, | 


The circular of the Secretary calling for these 
proposals is in strict accordance with the direc- 
tions of the law of Congress under which he acted. 
It states, among other things, that it is ‘* the ob- 
ject of the Department to procure machinery 
which can develop great power when required, 
so as to insure high speed,’’ &c., and with this 
view requires the bidders to guaranty certain 
results. It gave them until the 8th of September 
to prepare their plans. The terms of the circu- 
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Ja) seem to have been satisfactory. The leading |! 


| engineer-in-chief of the United States er ". 
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engine establishments of the United States, sity- 
ated in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, and Hartford, made proposals. There were 
fourteen bidders, and, in all, forty-four bids 
They were as follows: 


Small sloop, Boston, 750-horse power. 


| Morgan Tron Works, New York.....6.+.+5..004-$110,009 


James Murphy & Co., New York..........0008.. 107.009 
Allaire Works, New York} ...ccscscvesovcccecess 97,000 
Locomotive Works, Boston*......seesccvecccees 104.009 
RS SPs MOON a hc dna 0ndse .sdacccenstes 100,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford.......... cecees cece 118,000 


Large sloop, New York, 1,000-horse power. 


Morgan Iron Works, New York.........esececes $137,500 
James Murphy & Co., New York*.......ceee0005 130,000 
West Point Foundery, New York..... 


n seececssees 130,00 
Allaire Works, New York........ KPa sabideabieees 105'000 
Novelty Iron Works, New Yorkj...... ercccccecs 97,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford........... cccceeeess 125,000 
Small sloop, Pensacola, (direct-action engines,) 750-horse 

power. 
Reaney, Neafie & Co., Philadelphia....... oo 0006 153,000 


James Murphy & Co., New York...... e000 ee0+05 127,000 
Morgan Iron Works, New York*............0++. 120,000 
West Point Foundery, New York......00.ee000++ 118,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford........cceeeeeesee. 118.00) 
Locomotive Works, Boston....... ecccvcccccceces 115,000 
Murray & Hazelhurst, Baltimoret............+++. 100,000 


Large sloop, Norfolk, 1,000-horse power. 
Reaney, Neafie & Co., Philadelphia............ «$152,000 
Morgan [ron Works, New York...... seccccccoee 142,000 
Novelty Iron Works, New York. ...... 22.00. +++. 100,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford............ee0020+ 125,000 
Murray & Hazelhurst, Baltimore.......... 6.0.05 115,000 
F. MROUOE, SRNR. 00s cdesccieccesencuscecene O00 


Large sloop at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1,000-horse 
power. 
Morgan Iron Works, New York.........e000 . 0+$143.000 
We COT POU POMBE 5. onsceeeccevesncesesc sees 136,000 
James Marplhy BC. ..< cvccoccccssecscosccesees 105,000 
PRG Wes ices bind sanksacees csesececsccecs 310,000 
i i PME cc kscmawsesenasespnicazans, OEnNO 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford*.........eeeeeee08+ 125,000 


Small sloop, Philadelphia, 1,100-horse power. 
Morgan Iron Works, New York.........+.e0++: $110,000 
BEGETS WE OIME OWT BONE caccnsascccssccscccascs DtAUl 
Reaney, Neafie & Co., Philadelphia............. 135.00 
Win. Norvis, Philadelphia... .c.ccccoccvsececcrs 196.00 
Murray & Hazelhurst, Baltimoret............... 940,000 


| Woodruff & Beach, Hartford..........eeeeeeeees 118,000 


Large sloop, Philadelphia, 1,000-horse power. 


Reaney, Neafie & Co., Philadelphia.......... ....$145,500 
Merrick & Sons, Philadelphia* .............0++- 102,000 


| Morgan Iron Works, New York.......eeeeeeeee+ 141,000 


Allaire Iron Works, New York........+.eceeeee+ 110.000 
Novelty Iron Works, New Yorkt......eceeseeee+ 98,000 
Murray & Hazelhurst, Baltimore...........+..++ 110,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford........s00.eeeeeee4 125,000 


On the 20th of September, the Secretary ap- 
pointed a board of engineers to open and exam- 
ine these bids and report to him which of them 
should be accepted. Each engineer, in order to 
secure his individual examination and opinion, 
was required to make a separate report in writ- 
ing. This board consisted of Samuel Archbold, 


W. Wood, Henry Hunt, and Daniel W. Martin, 
chief engineers. This course of the Secretary, 
your committee find to be such as has been pur- 
sued heretofore,and they regard it as very proper. 
It differs from the former practice only in the in- 
creased caution of the Secretary in requiring each 
member of the board to make a report of his opin- 
ion. The persons chosen are engineers of long 
experience and high standing. No witness has 
expressed a doubt of their qualifications to sit on 
such a board, nor of their integrity or imparti- 
ality. Reference has been made to Mr. Martin as 
being liable to be influenced in his decision by 
reason of his interest in the ‘ Martin boiler.” 
We will notice this hereafter. 

Let us now examine briefly their action: 

1. The contract forthe machinery of the small 
sloop at Boston was awarded to the ‘* Locomotive 
Works,”’ situated at that place. There were six 
bids for this contract, two lower and three higher 
than that of the party to whom it was given. No 
one of the board recommended the plan of either 
of the lower bidders; all concurred in objections 
to them. One engineer recommended the plan of 
the Morgan Iron Works, New York, at $110,000; 
another that of Murphy & Co., New York, at 
$107,000. Two recommended that of the ‘* Lo- 
comotive Works,” Boston, at $104,000, and the 
contract was awarded to them. This seems to 
be right. It is not pretended that any improper 











* Accepted bid. t Lowest bid. 
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influence was used in getting the contract, nor is 
the standing or responsibility of the establishment 
questioned. . 

9. The contract for the machinery of the large 
slocp at New York, was awarded to James Mur- 
nhy & Co., New York. Of the six bids in this 
vase, three were lower than the one accepted. 
One of the board reported in favor of the Nov- 
elty Works; the remaining three in favor of Mur- 
nhy & Co. The bid of the Novelty Works is 
633,000 lower than that of Murphy & Co. There 
is a wide difference, and we do not feel qualified 
to decide whether there is this difference in the 
merits of the plans. Both the bidders included in 
their plans what is known as the Martin boiler. 
It is proper to add, in this connection, that the 
contract should not necessarily be given to the 
lowest bidder, having reference to price only. 
Every plan of engine is different—different in ar- 
rangement, different in its fitness, and different in 
its cost to the builder, and itsintrinsic worth. A 
primary object is to obtain one which will best 
answer the purpose of the Government. The 
Morgan Works, New York, proposed a plan of 
engine for this vessel, at a price $40,000 higher 
than that of the Novelty Works, and Mr. Quin- 
tard, one of the proprietors of the establishment, 
testified that a plan of engine that could have been 
built for $97,000 would not, in his opinion, have 
been suitable for the ship. We will only add, 
that no improper influences in getting this con- 
tract are shown, and that no witness has called 
in question the reputation and responsibility of 
the house of Murphy & Co. They are shown to 
be satisfactory and reliable. 

3. The contract for the machinery of the small 
sloop Pensacola was given to the Morgan Works, 
New York, at $120,000. The bids ranged, in this 
case, from $100,000 to $153,000. There were in 
all seven plans submitted for this vessel. But two 
of them received the approval of the board. These 
were the plans of the Morgan Works and the Bos- 
ton Locomotive Works; and upon these the board 
was equally divided. Mr. Archbold, who favored 
the plan of the Locomotive Works for this ship, 
had recommended the Morgan Works for the 
Boston ship, at $110,000. This latter ship was 
awarded to the Locomotive Works at $104,000. 
It is supposed by the committee that it was not 
considered expedient to award two contracts to 
one establishment; that it was considered desirable 
to distribute them, if it could be done with pro- 
priety, in order to increase the rivalry among con- 
tractors. For these reasons your committee think 


it was right to give this contract to Murphy & | 
Co., who were preferred by one half the board, 


and were also preferred by another member of the 
board for the Boston ship, whieh was awarded to 
the competitor for this. The testimony does not 
show that any political or improper influence was 
applied by any one to obtain this contract. The 
establishment to which it was given is responsible 
and reliable. 

4. No contract was given on the first bids for 
the Norfolk sloop. Two of the board reported in 
favor of Reeder, one (Martin) against his boiler, 
and the fourth in favor of Reaney, Neafie & Co. 
We give the following testimony on this poini: 

Martin’s deposition: 

** Question. In your opinion you use this lunguage: ‘ Mr. 
Reeder’s plan of engines is good and his price satisfactory, 
but his plan of boilers I cannot recommend; if they were 
made satisfactory, [ would recommend him forthe Norfolk 
ship.’ 

‘Answer. That was not on account of its not being my 
boiler, but in the way it was arranged ; it was the same plan 
that had been tried in the Princeton, and had proved to be 
a failure. Knowing it to be a failure, [ could not recom- 
mendit again in that form, but proposed some modifications 
which I do not now remember.” 

Archbold’s deposition: 


** Question. Did he get the contract? 
‘Answer. No, sir; there were two members of the board 


who reported in favor of his plans ; one reported in favor of 


the engines and against his boilers, and the other objected 


to his plans in toto. 

* Question. What was the result? 

“Answer. I believe he gave up his right to the contract, 
or something to that effect. 

** Question. Do you not know that he was deterred from 
presenting his bid? 

** Answer. I did not deter him ; I do not know who did. 

** Question. What was the final result of that matter? 

** Answer. There was a new board ordered, and new bids 
were given. 

** Question. Who got the contract? 

“ Answer. Murray & Hazelhurst, of Baltimore. 
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* Question. For how much—was it not $120,000 ? 

“ Answer. I think it was over that—$131,000 for fourteen 
miles per hour. They had a speed bid.’ 

Reeder withdrew his bid, we suppose, because 
he found it too low. New proposals were called 
for; and it would seem that the terms were varied, 
and called for a quantity of speed. The follow- 
ing are the second bidders: 

‘ Atlantic Works—geared, $130,000, six months; direct, 
$125.000, six months. 

“ Murray & Hazelhurst—geared, $131,000, eight months; 
direct, $120,000, eight months. 

* Fulton Foundery—geared, $138,000, seven months; di- 
rect, $129,000, seven months. 

* Reaney, Neafie & Co.—geared, $145,000, seven months; 
direct, $135,000, seven montis. 

** Boston Locomotive Works—direct, $127,000, seven 
months. 

** Novelty Works—geared, €130,000, six months ; direct, 
$125,000, six months.” 

Two kinds of engines were called for, the geared 
and the direct-acting. 

For the direct-acting engine, Murray & Hazel- 
hurst and the Boston Lecomotive Works were 
the lowest and equal bidders; and for the geared 
engine, Murray & Hazelhurst were the next 
lowest, and $1,000 higher than the lowest. The 
majority of the board which sat upon these pro- 
posals, consisting of Chief Engineers William- 
son, Everett, Stimers, Isherwood, and Whipple, 
reported in favor of Murray & Hazelhurst, and 
they received the contract. There is no testimony 
criticising in any way this award, or the price to 
be paid, or the plan of machinery, or the qualifi- 
cations and responsibility of the contractors. 

We come now to the contracts about which 
there has been complaint and a more extended 
inquiry. 

o. The contract for the machinery of the large 
sloop at Portsmouth was given to Woodruff & 
Beach, Hartford. There were six bidders, two 
lower and three higher than the parties who re- 
ceived it. Neither of the low bids was approved 
for this contract, but every member of the board 
approved and reported in favor of the plan of 
Woodruff & Beach. There is nota particle of 
evidence pointing to unfairness or partiality in 
this award. All that has been attempted, has 
been to show that there was some relationship 
between the Secretary and Mr. Beach, of this firm. 
And what has been the result of this attempt? 
We give it in the language of the witness: 

* Question. I wish to obtain from you the precise rela- 
tionship of Mr. Beach, of the firm of Woodruff & Beach, 
to the Secretary ? 

“ Answer. Mr. Toucey, George Beach, sr., and George 
Beach, jr., married sisters by the name of Nichols. C. 
Nichols Beach of Philadelphia, of the firm of Tyler, Stone 
& Co., isa son of George Beach, sr., by the sister of Mrs. 
Toucey ; Henry B. Beach, of Hartford, of the firm of Wood- 
ruff & Beach, is a son of George Beach, sr., by a former 
wife.”’ 

That is, Mr. Beach of this firm, is a step son 
of the sister of the lady married by the Secretary. 
Our vision may be obtuse, but we see no relation- 
ship here; and, regardless of it, we report that 
nothing has been brought before us tending to ex- 
cite the slightest suspicion of favor or partiality in 
awarding this contract. The testimony of Mr. 

3each is reported, and worthy of attention. It 
shows there never has been any intimacy between 
the Secretary and himself. 

6. Next in order is the contract for the ma- 
chinery of the *‘Griffith’’ sloop. The struggle for 
this contract has been earnest and protracied, 
resulting in much disappointment and unusual 
complaint by one of the unsuccessful bidders. 
The case is, briefly, this: 

Upon opening the bids in September, it was 
found there were six bidders for this machinery, 
four of which were lower and one higher than 
that of Mr. Norris. Butit was further found and 
reported by the engineers, that an untrue and in- 
correct model of the ship had been sent to those 
proposing to bid. This arose from a peculiarity 
of this model, unknown to the Department at the 
time of the advertisement of July 26,1858. Mr. 
Norris alone had been furnished with the neces- 
sary information. Very properly, therefore, new 
a sengpe were invited. 

wo of the September board, Messrs. Arch- 
bold and Martin, condemned the plan of Mr. 
Norris; the other two, Messrs. Wood and Hunt, 
said nothing for or against it, but merely reported 
that other bidders had not been given the proper 

' information to prepare their plans. 
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Under these circumstances, the Department, 
on the 2d of October, addressed a letter to all who 
had previously bid for this machinery, but no 
others, inviting them to bid again, and furnishing 
them a drawing showing the midship section and 
correct plan of the vessel. They were given until 
the 2d of November to prepare new plans. But 
three bidders appeared. They are here given. 

In the mean time, Mr. Norris, knowing that 
Archbold and Martin, of the first board, had con- 
demned his plan, requested the Secretary not to 
put them on the new board. The Secretary ac- 
ceded to this request, and on the 4th of November 
made a new board, consisting of Chief Engineers 
Wood, Hunt, Everett, and Whipple. On the 8th 
of November each member of this board made his 
report in writing, 

Before this, however, and as early as the 2d of 
that month, Mr. Norris brought to bear what he 
seems to have considered an additional recom- 
mendation of his planof machinery. It appears, 
in his letter to the Secretary, dated Washington, 
November 2, 1858. We give an extract from it: 

“On the score of politics, which I have never mentioned 
before, | have greater claims upon the Government than 
my competitors. Our shop at Bush Hill, Philadelphia, was 
the first institution in this country that raised the banner of 
Buchanan and Breckinridge. ‘The day after the nomina 
tion, we raised the standard, with full-length portraits of 
the President and Vice President, and at the election our 
shop furnished 764 votes for them. Notwithstanding the 
present monetary depression, We gave 312 votes for the Ad 
ministration at the Jast election. We have supported the 
party with material aid by thousands of dollars, and worked 
hard, as any of the party in Philadelphia will testify. 

** Now, my dear sir, our competitors in Philadelphia were 
most Violent Working opponents against the present Admin 
istration, as is well known in Philadelphia.’’ 

Here politics makes its appearance very boldly. 
In regard to the five contracts we have previously 
considered, we have no evidence that it was 
brought to bear, but it appears here with great 
directness—not modestly, or indirectly through 
afriend. Itis the bidder himself who presents 
itin propria persona. Itis strongly presented. The 
bidder comes bearing a banner on which are blaz- 
oned ‘full-length portraits of the President and 
Vice President.’? But this isnotall. Alas! for 
his competitors! They must be unmasked, if 
perchance, they have disguised themselves, and 
therefore itis brought to light that they ‘* were 
most violent working opponents against the Ad- 
ministration, as is well known in Philadelphia.” 

It is proper to notice that this extravagant po- 
litical self-recommendation was interposed on the 
2d of November, two days before the board was 
appointed, and six days before it reported. Mr. 
Norris was inquired of on this subject, and he 
has testified, undertaking to explain why it was 
he resorted to political influence. He says it was 
because Messrs. Landy and Witte interfered for 
his competitors. He saw themat the office of the 
Secretary. We give extracts from his deposition: 

‘Question. Please name the gentlemen who went in at 
that time ? 

‘Answer. Mr. Landy, now a member of the House of 
Representatives, was there, 

‘Question. Who else? 

“Answer. Upon my word, I forget the others. 

‘Question. How many were there of them? 

“Answer. There were two members of Congress with 
Mr. Witte. ‘The other gentleman I really do not recollect. 
I have forgotten his name. Seeing these gentlemen there, 
was what first alarmed me, and started me off to get politi- 
cal aid. 

** Question. Up to that time, had you obtained any certifi 
cates as to your political character: 

“Answer. No, sir.”’ 


* * * * * * * 


* Question. When was this that you saw Mr. Landy and 
Mr. Witte at the Navy Department? 

‘Answer. Some time in November. 

‘Question. What part of November? 

**Answer. Inthe early or middle part; perhaps in the mid- 
die part; I have no recollection of it, only that it was just 
about the time I went off to Philadelpha, for seeing them 
there induced me to go.” 

7 aa * * * - * * + * 

** Question. How long previous? 

Answer. It is impossible tosay ; that first induced me to 
return to Philadelphia. 

** Question. | wish you would put it within some limits ; 
say that it could not have been eariier or later than such a 
time. Was it before the lath of November ? 

** Answer. I cannot say. If L could see the letter of Jolin 
G. Brenner, I could tell exactly. tt was before November 
15. 

** Question. How long before? 

* Answer. A day or two. 

** Question. Do you think it was as much as a week be- 
fore ? 

* Answer. I do not know ; [ cannot sav. 

‘© Question. Could it have been more than a week before ? 
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* Answer. Let me calculate. [A pause.}] It was onthe 
Friday previous to the 16th of November; it was about the 
12th or 13th of November.” 

‘ ‘ ‘ * ® ° ® * 

Question. Your letter reporting yourseif a Democrat, 
and asking favor of the Government on political grounds, 
was dated November 2? 

“Answer, Then it was in October thatl saw Mr. Landy 
and the other gentleman here.’ 


We now give some extracts from the tesumony 
of Landy and Witte. Mr. Landy says: 

“1 find, by reference to the books in which my name is 
recorded at the hotel, that I arrived her upon the 7th of 
November, which was after the election, that having taken 
place upon the second Tuesday of October. Upon reflec 
tion, I find a correction L would like tomake. lrepled that 
I thougit I came here in company with Mr. Witte. U dis 
tinetly recollect now that at that time I came here alone.” 

® . * ‘ ‘ ‘ : e . 

** Question. What representations did you make to him 
in regard to the matter 

* Answer, ‘Vhatthey were a very experienced tirm, highly 
honorable and creditable men; that in all their undertak 
ings, sO (ar as marine engines were concerned, their labors 
had been crowned with the highest success : and I recom 
mended them to the Departinent, in view of the success of 
the establishment, and their ability to perform the work in 
a manner advantageous to the Government 

** Question. Did you suggest to the Secretary any politi 
eal considerations 

“ Answer. None at all; none 

** Question. Did you state anything about the political 
standing of this firm ? 

* Answer. No, sir; nothing at all.”’ 


Mr. Witte, an ex-member of Congress, says: 

*© Question What inducements did you hold out to the 
Departinent, or to any officer of the Department, to give to 
Reaney, Neafie & Co. the last contract, or either of the 
contracts 

* Answer. None other than that their house having a long 
expenence in the construction of marine engines, especially 
propeller engines, and having, as | am informed by their 
books, built more propeller engines than have been builtin 
the country ; besides, ut would be for the interest of the Gov 
ermment to give them the contract. [held out no other in 
ducement except what their supposed superiority, skill, and 
ability to construct engines of that particular character af 
torded.”’ 

We do not propose to dwell upon this feature 
of the case ; but we think it is evident that Mr. 
Norris began this political movement. It seems 
to us the letter itself, without reference to other 
testimony, shows it; for we cannot but believe 
that if it had been predicated upon a_ similar 
movement, begun first by his competitors, the let- 
ter would have referred to it. 

The new board reported, on the 8th of Novem- 
ber; the ** Allaire Works’’ was the highest bid- 
der, and no one of the board approved their plan. 
W ood reported in favor of Reaney, Neafie & Co., 
saying, among other things, their plans, con- 
trasted with those of Mr. Norris, ‘** comprise 
fewer parts, are less complicated, more accessible, 
and, in my opinion, best adapted to secure the 
object of the Department.’’ He also referred, in 
his opinion, to the movement of the propellers. 
Each plan had two propellers. In Norris’s plan 
they moved in the same direction; in Reaney, 
Neafie & Co.'s they moved in directions opposite 
to each other. Wood says of this: 

* T will add, the practice of engineers heretofore has been, 
Where Uo propellers were used, to drive them in directions 
opposite to each other, and | know of no sufficient reason 
to change the practice, and would not do so, were the re 
sponsibility of the arrangement to devolve upon me.’ 

Hunt leaned to the side of Norris. He says: 

‘There is so little difference in the engines offered by 
Mr. Norris, and Reanev, Neafie & Co., as it regards what I 
onsider will be their eflicrency, that itis dificult to decide 
whieh to recommend,” P " ° * and both their 
tonly good, but objectionable points about 
em Ihe engines of Reaney, Neate & Co. are simplest 


plans have, t 


in form, but they necessanly occupy one hundred and thirty 
square feet, or about thirty per cent. the most space in the 
vessel, and will not. in my opinion, be any more efficient 
than thase of Mr. Norris. [tis my opinion the condensers 


of Mr. Norris are the best. Taking simply the plans and 
specifications as presented to the board, with the ume and 
price tor hnilding, | would recommend accepting the bid of 


Mr. Norra 

Everett reported in favor of Reaney, Neafie & 
Co.; Whipple in favor of Mr. Norris; and three 
of them were of opinion that the peculiar move- 
mentof Mr. Norris's propellers made no material 
difference. 

Hlow stands the case now among the engineers ? 
Two boards have examined Norris's plans. Of 
the first board, two condemned them; and were, 
at Mr. Norris's request, left off the second board. 
The other two of that board 1 ither apt roved or 
condemned, but simply recommended new pro- 
posals. The second board was equally divided— 
two for Norris, and two for Reaney, Neafie& Co. 
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We thus have, in these boards, four engineers 
condemning Norris’s plans. 

The reports were sent to the Secretary, and the 
case was now with him. His decision was sus- 
pended. Norris has seen Witte and Landy just 
about this time; and, no longer trusting to his 
great letter of the 2d November, begins afresh. 

He plies the Secretary with political letters and 
documents of all sorts. By the 16th of the month 
we find on file, among other papers, the following 
political letters: One from J. H. Baker, one from 
J. Hamilton, jr., and two from Hon. H. M. Phil- 
lips; and Colonel Florence appeared personally 
for him. If we could rely upon the recommend- 
ations on file by the 16th, we might well say, in 
the language of one of Norris’s friends, that he 
stood before the Secretary on that day, ** person- 
ally, mechanically, and politically, meritorious.’’ 
But how was it with Reaney, Neafie & Co. at that 
time? ‘They had presented no political letter, nor 
is it in proof they used such influence. We can 
only infer it; because Messrs. Landy and Witte 
represented them, and they deny they presented 
such considerations. There are papers on file in 
behalf of Reaney, Neafie & Co.; but they are all 
pertinent, referring only tothe engines. Among 


others is a letter of J. Ericsson, the inventor of | 


| the propeller, which closes with this statement: 
“The advantages of giving a contrary motion to the pro- 
) pellers in vessels of light, variable draught, or in a sea way, 
are too obvious to need any demonstration.”’ 
In this state of suspense the: Secretary again 
| consults the engineer-in-chief, Mr. Archbold; and 
he, upon the 18th of November, again reported, 
for various reasons which he gives, that the plans 
of engines of Reaney, Neafie & Co. were ‘* de- 
cidedly preferable’? to those of Mr. Norris. On 
the same day the Secretary called for a board of 
outside engineers. This board consisted of Smith, 
| Jones, and Corryell. They reported on the 2d 
| of December—Smith and Jones for Norris, and 
| Corryell for Reany, Neafie & Co. 
This ship, the ** Griffith,’’ is of peculiar model, 
| and may be regarded as an experiment to obtain 
speed. This is the chief result sought after in 
building it. On the 9th of Decemher, Reaney, 
| Neafie & Co. addressed the Department the fol- 
lowing letter: 
Wasuineton, D. C., December 9, 1858. 
|} Dear Sir: We are informed that our proposition to give 
| yon fifteen miles per hour, as the speed of * Norfolk ship,” 


in case the contract is awarded to us, has not been deemed | 


worthy of notice by the board of engineers. 
That it should have escaped their observation is impossi- 


| ble, and that it should be regarded as unworthy of comment | 


is, to say the least, most extraordinary. 

We have always supposed, and we learn from your re- 
port just issued, that the aim of your Department was, and 
is, ** to combine speed and power with strength in the bigh- 
est practicable degree.”’ 


We beg leave, therefore, most respectfully to call your | 


attention to that feature in our proposal which affords you 
a guarantee of a rate of speed never before attained by any 


vess?l built for warlike purposes by this or any other Gov- | 


ernment. 
We have the honor to be vour obedient servants, 
REANEY, NEAFIE & CO. 

Hon. Isaac Tovcey, Secretary of the Navy. 

P. 8.—We beg leave also to say that we will stipulate 
for even a higher rate of speed for the ship now building at 
the Philadelphia station, known as the * Griffith ship.’? 

R.N.& CO. 


On the 2Ist of December, twelve days after, 

Mr, Norris added to his specifications the follow- 
| ing speed bid: 
| Wasnineton, December 31, 1858, 
Sir: I beg leave to add to my specifications now before 

the Department for machinery for the ship under construe- 
tion at the Philadelphia navy-yard, by Griffith, naval con- 
structor pro fempore, (reserving the right to modify certain 
parts of said machinery,) the following: 
1. I guaranty the speed of the ship twenty miles per 
hour. 
2. The cost of the machinery shall be one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars, (2180,000.) 

If, upon the trial trips, the ship does not make the speed 
of twenty miles per hour, there shall be a reduction of 
$10,000 from the cost-price for each and every mile lacking 
the speed of twenty miles per hour as guarantied, reducing 

the cost as follows, namely : 
|} For a speed of nineteen miles, $170,000; for a speed of 

eighteen miles, $160,000; fora speed of seventeen miles, 
| $150,000 ; for a speed of sixteen miles, $140,000 ; for a speed 
| of fifteen miles, $130,000, &e., Ke., Ke. 
| Your obedient servant, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM NORRIS. 


Ilon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy. 


On the same day, Reaney, Neafie & Co. par- 


ticularize what they had agreed to in their com- 
i munication of the 9th, and stipulate for a speed, 






[February 24, 
Ho. or Reps. 
under favorable circumstances, of sixtee 
per hour on the trial trio, under a forfe 


$15,000, if fifteen miles Onlv is attained; or $7,500 
for each half hour between fifteen and SiXteen 


n miles 
iture of 


| miles which they fail to accomplish. 

| With their propositions so modified, the parties 

stood as follows: Norris guaranties sixteen miles 
‘| per hour for $140,000; Reaney, Neafie & Co 

| the same, for $139,000; Norris guaranties fifteen 


| miles per hour for $130,000; Reaney, Neafie & 
| Co., the same, for $124,000. From this it ap. 
| pears that Reaney, Neafie & Co.’s proposition 
| was $1,000 less than Norris’ for a speed of six. 
teen miles per hour, and $6,000 less for a speed 
of fifteen miles per hour. The Secretary submit. 
ted the specifications, asamended, to the engineer. 
| in-chief, and he, on the 2st of December, re- 
| ported in favor of Reaney, Neafie & Co. The 
contract was given to them, and in it they have 
| guarantied speed at the prices fixed. Mr. Norris, 
| disappointed by this termination of a long con- 
| test, has complained to the Department aad has 
| complained to the public. He has charged that 
| his plans were furnished to Reaney, Neafie & 
| Co. In this he is mistaken. Your committee are 
of opinion that no partiality or favor has been 
shown to Reaney, Neafie & Co. in this transac- 
|| tion. Onthe other hand, it seemsto them that Mr, 
_ Norris was most highly favored in preparing his 
plans, and had advantages enjoyed by no other 
| bidders, It is abundantly proven that he and 
|| Griffith, the naval architect, worked together 
i] from the beginning; that the engine was planned 
as the model was planned, and that they pro- 
| gressed together, architect and engineer being in 
| constant mutual consultation. It is proper to 
| State that the Martin boiler was in neither of these 
| plans of machinery. 
| We think it fortunate for the Secretary it so 
| happened that his anxiety to obtain a good result 
| and his sense of duty conducted him to the de- 
‘| cision he at last made. Had this contract been 
| awarded to Mr. Norris, considering his own po- 
litical standing and the influence of this kind he 
| brought to bear, in comparison with the more 
obscure political standing of Reaney, Neafie & 
| Co., and the apparent absence of all such influ- 
|; ence on their part, it might have been that the 
|| Secretary would have been charged with politi- 
cal partiality. For ourselves, we are of opinion 
| that politics had no effect whatever in determin- 
ing this result. It would seem that the plans of- 
fered by both parties were good, and worthy of 
the patient and repeated examination they re- 
| ceived. The one party, Norris, is famous tere 
and abroad in connection with land engines or 
|| locomotives; the other, by long experience, has 
| acquired an excellent reputation as builders of 
marine engines; and both seem to be reliable and 
| responsible. We approve this award, 
This brings us to the last of the seven contracts. 
7. The contract for the machinery of the large 
sloop at Philadelphia was awarded to Merrick & 
| Sons, of thatcity. ‘There were seven bidsin this 
case; one lower, $4,000 lower, and five higher than 
that of the successful party. The bids range from 
|| $145,000 to $98,000. ‘That of Merrick & Sons 
is $102,000. No one of the board recommended 
| the plan of the lower bidder; every member of it 
| recommended that of Merrick & Sons. A com- 
| parison of the bids, and an examination of the 
| reports of the engineers, coupled with the high 
| standing of the contractors, render obvious the 
|| propriety of granting to them this contract. This 
/and the award of the Portsmouth ship are the 
| only ones in which the board was unanimous in 
| their opinion; and we would not notice it further 
were it not that, in the evidence, attention has 
been called to a letter of W.C. Patterson to the 
President, dated September 13, 1858. We here 
| give it: 





PuitaDetpHia, September 13, 1858. 


Dear Sir: I venture to suggest to you the importance 
| of awarding the contracts for the machinery of the sloop 
now building at the navy-yard at this time, and, if itcan be 
done without prejudice to the public service, to Merrick & 
Sons. ‘Theirs is the only establishment in the first district 
|| which employs a large number of mechanics ; at this time, 
|| 390: when in full work, 400. . , 
|| The managing partners (Mr. M., senior, being absent, in 
|| bad heaith,) are full of energy, straining every nerve to keep 
|| their force during this depression, and, in so far as Lknow, 
1 the only old Whigs of any influence in that district who 
| are in favor of the reélection of Colonel! Florence. 
\| I know, from former experience, the value of that influ- 
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and feel persuaded that it is the interest of the Dem- 
party to increase it. 

The firs <t district will, [ hope, be earried, in any event, 

» with that shop at work, full-handed, two weeks prior 

y the election, the result would, | think, be placed beyond 
loubt. 

With much respect, 

SIDENT. 


ence. 


: V.C. PATTERSON. 
The IR! 
[Indorsement. } 

September 15, 1858. 

The inclosed letter from Colonel Patterson, of Philadel- 

nia, is Submitted to the attention of the Secretary of the 
un J. B. 

e think it is very evident that the President 
ian ssed no wish and interfered in no way in 
the award of this contract. [It was not acase that 
called for interference or allowed it. The lowness 

of the bid, the unanimous recommendation of the 
Lae and the high character of the contractors, 
very properly and promptly fixed the result. 

There was no actual competition and no contest. 
The following testimony g¢ gives the history of this 
letter and the practice of the President in such 
cases: 7. ™ 
. * February 9, 1859. 

“Henry M. McGill called and examined. 

“ Question. (By Mr. Bocock.) What is your official 
position £ . : é 

“ Answer. Tam assistant to Mr. Henry, who is Private 
Secretary of the President. 

*¢ Question. What is your business in that position ? 

“ Answer. Sometimes opening the President’s mail, in- 
dorsing letters for him, and recording commissions. Iam 
kept in the office for that purpose. 

* Question. Do you know anything of that letter? [show- 
ing witness the letter of W. C. Patterson to the President, 
bearing date Philadelphia, September 13, 1858, and which 
will be found in the Appendix. ] 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

‘* Question. Whose indorsement is that on the back of 
the letter? 

* Answer. It is mine. 

“ Question. By whose direction was it made ? 

“ “Answer. By the general direction of the President. I 
indorse nearly all his letters. 


‘© Question. Was there any special direction in regard to | 


that letter? 

“ Answer. No, sir. 

‘© Question. [ want to know what the custom of the Pres- 
ident is when he receives letters referring to business before 
the Executive Departments? Do youindorse them as a gen- 
eral thing? 

‘* Answer. Yes, sir; I indorse, in fact, nearly all the let- 
tersthatcome tohim. Itake them in, in the morning about 
nine or ten o’clock. He reads them over generally, 
the indorsement on them merely, and directs us to refer 
them to the Departments, Navy, War, &c., as the case may 
be. Sometimes he takes them and marks on the back of 
the letter a reference tothe Secretary. That is the general 
practice with all the letters. 

* Question. Is itcommon for him to make indorsements 
on the back of letters, referring them to the Department to 
whic h they relate ? 

Answer. 

Question. 
whether he approves the recommendation or not? 


Yes, sir, very common. 


custom of his. My understanding was, when he made that 
indorsement, that it was merely to draw the attention of the 
Secretary to the fact that there was such a letter existing. 

* Question. Do you know anything of that indorsement? 
{showing witness the indorsement on the envelope, signed 
‘J. B.*) 

“* Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 

** Question. 
letters relating to the heads of the Departments? 

“ Answer. Sometimes he uses one form, and sometimes 
another ; sometimes it is, ‘ referred to the Secretary of the 
Interior,’ &c.; sometimes it is, ‘ submitted to the consider- 
ation,’ and sometimes, ‘ submitted to the attention’ of the 
Secretary. He does not confine himself to any one form. 

** Question. From your knowledge of his habit in this re- 
spect, would you be able to say whether that was a favor- 
able or unfavorable indorsement ? 

Answer. No, sir; I take it he did not mean to be under- 
stood one way or the other, from his general habit; it is the 
same formal reference that he makes with the other letters. 

** Question. I would like to ask you whether the Presi- 
dent, no matter What may be the character of the letters, 
destroys them ; or is it his practice to send them to the dif. 
ferent De partinents? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; he sends every letter to the Depart- 
ments, unless it is a silly letter, ora crazy letter. I know, 
further, that the President has never 
giving of contracts; [ have heard him express himself to 
that purpose. Upon one occasion, whena gentleman wrote 
to get a contract for wood, he directed his Private Secre- 
tary, in my presence, to write to the applicant and tell him 
his application should be made to the Secretary; that he 
never interfered with contracts.’ 


The following statement from the Secretary’s 


communication confirms the foregoing: 


“The contract given to Messrs. Merrick & Sons, of Phil- 
adelphia, in regard to which a letter from Colonel Patterson 


Yes, sir. 
Whose handwriting is that? 
The President’s, sir. 


to the President, was by him, in the usual course, without | 


an intimation of any wish on his part, referred to this De- 
partment, was awarded to them on the merits of their plan 


ident did not in any manner interfere in this case 
he in any other case of contract since 
Department.” 

The party relations of the firm of Merrick & 
r ; 

Sons are given by Mr. Merrick in his te siimony: 

* Question. What are your party relations? 

Answer. They are not of a very decided character, one 
way or the other. We have nevertaken a very prominent 
part in politics, and we have studiously kept from influ 
encing our men in any way. I believe that no member of 
our firm has ever belonged prominently to the Democratic 
party ; but that, generally speaking, the sympathies of one 
or two of our firm have been upon the other side. [T mean 
in reference to former times. [ believe my father was what 
was called an old line Whig; but neither my brother or 
myself, who constitute the remaining members of the firm, 
have ever taken any prominent part in polities. I do not 
think my father has ever taken any at any time. We have 
never endeavored to influence our men in any way, one 
Way or the other.’’ 

The letter was received by mail from Philadel- 
phia. No special direction was given in regard 
to it, but it was indorsed in the usual form, it 
being a custom of the President not to destroy, 
but to send all letters tothe Department to which 
they related, whether he approves them or not 
The very fact of sending the letter to the Depart- 
ment to lve there preserved, and produced and 
made public upon any call for information, as it 
has been now, is to us satisfactory evidence that 
the President did not mean to be considered as at 
all interfering in the matter. 

Your committee are aware of the very general 
practice which has long prevailed of addressing, 
by letter and verbally, to the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, recommendations based in whole or in 
part upon political considerations. The practice 
cannot be too strongly condemned, especially so 
where it is resorted to with a view to affect the 
award of contracts. It was resorted to intwo of 
the seven cases of contract we are now examin- 


, nor has 


[ have been in the 


| ing, but as your committee believe, with no ad- 


orreads | 


Do you mean to say that it is his custom, 


| who use it. 
|| one for marine engines 
| other boilers without charge, it may be 
| go into very general use. 
introduce d 


| 


and proposals, in accordance with the unanimous opinion | 


of the board of engineers ; their bid being lower than those 


| ted States Navy, 


vantage or success. 

We have now gone over the seven contracts for 
the machinery of the war sloops, With a brief 
reference to one other matter, we will dismiss the 
further consideration of this subject. 

Daniel B. Martin, a chief engineer of the Uni- 
was a member of the board 
which awarded five of the contracts. He is the 


| patentee of what is known as the Martin boiler, 
| and expects and receives a patent fee from those 


We believe his boiler to be a good 
, and could it be used as 
it would 
It has been extensively 
into the vessels of the Government, 


and was included in nearly all the plans offered in 
“ Answer. Certainly ; whether he approves or not, it is a || 


these cases. Martin was not on the board during 


| the contest be tween Norris and Reaney, Neafie & 


| parties, 


Co., nor was his boiler proposed by either of the 
He was not on the second board, the one 
whichawarded the contract for the Norfolk ship; 


| he was on the first and objected to Reeder’s boiler, 


| because it was the 
| the Princeton and had proved a failure 
Is that the general form ef indorsement for || 


| for this cause. 


| that all of these bidders but the 


same which ** had been tried in 
» but he 
did not object to it because it differed from his. 
Mr. Reeder afterwards withdrew his bid, but not 
In the opinion of the committee 
he could have had the contract if he kad wanted 
it. Martin, as we have said, was on the board 
which decided upon the other contracts. There 
were twelve different bidders upon these contracts, 
and, in all, thirty-two bids. Archbold testifies 
Atlantic Works, 
of Boston, and the Allaire Works, of New York, 
included the Martin boiler in their plans. No one 
of the engineers, in any single instance, approved 


| the plans of either the Atlantic or the Allaire 


| works. 
\| as follows: 
interfered with the | 


| 


The objections are stated in the reports 


“The engines of the Allaire Works. 

*¢ Boilers: insufficiency of steam room. Engines: disk 
valves in air pumps, or foot and delivery valves, standing 
vertically, the greater quantity of coals being stowed over 
boilers; declining to conform to the specifications of re- 
quirements of the Department without extra compensa 
tion. 

** Objection is concurred in by all the members of the 


“Atlantic Works, East Boston. 

“Method of condensing arrangement decidedly objec- 
tionable. The plan proposed for sea steamers never having 
been successfully applied, the board being opposed’ to try- 
ing experiments promising so !ittle success on such a large 
scale. 

** Engines.—Cylinders of too small capacity to develop the 
power required, without excessive and objectionable pres- 


| board. 


of the other bidders whose plans were approved. The Pres- |! sures of steam. 
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Boilers.—Grate surface being entirely inadequate and 
insufficient for the purpose, with the impracticable length 
of eight feet bars. 

‘Objections concurred in by 
board.’’ 


all the members of the 

All of those among whom there was real com- 
petition had the Martin boiler. Engineer Everett 
says: 

* Question. You have said that it Was a common prac- 
tice to refer to boilers in alternative in the bids; | will ask 
you to state whether, in the boards in which you have sat, 
the character o€ the boiler has been a chief subject of ex- 
amination ? 

** Answer. Not a chief subject. In determining a con 
tract [ do not now recollect an instance where the kind of 
boiler controlled the determination. 

* Question. You do not know an instance where it de- 


cided the opinion of the board in making the award? 
** answer. No, sir; not one.’’ 


Others testify to the high standing and good 
judgment of Mr. Martin. Asalready stated, all 
the actual competitors, before the board of which 
Mr. Martin was a member, presented plans in- 
cluding his boiler, and therefore there could have 
been no preference on that score. While this is 
so, and though the committee have no reason to in- 
timate even, that the result would have been differ- 
entif Mr. Martin had not been on the board, they 
think it would have been more proper and satis- 
factory if another person had been selected. In 
conclusion, we would say, it is our opinion that 
the Secretary has done well in this matter. With 
all the knowledge that we now have, at the end 
of this laborious and protracted investigation, we 
would not venture or desire to change one of 
these contracts. We believe they have been care- 
fully, impartially, and stringently made, and with 
a view only to carry out, in letter and in spirit 
and at the lowest practicable cost, the provisions 
of law which directed the construction of these 
vessels. 

In this connection your committee will not omit 
to allude to some evidence in this case tending to 
involve the Hon. J. Glaney Jones. This is mainly 
the te stimony of Hon. William H. Keim, of Penn- 
sylvania, in which he says that, as secretary and 
treasurer of the Reading F orge C company, in the 
year 1854 he made an agreement with Mr. Jones, 
then a member of the House of Representatives, 
that the latter should obtain contracts for work 
for said company ona commission of five per cent, 

This alleged contract was never reduced to 
writing; no trace of it appears on the books of 
the company; the precise terms in which it was 
made, so necessary for its proper construction, 
are not claimed to be given. Mr. Jones appears 
never to have claime .d its bene fit, nor received 
anything in its fulfillment. 

Under the circumstances, an explanation from 
Mr. Jones was in every way desirable. Every 
other person who appeared to be implicated had 
that privilege. It is a feature interwoven in all 
our system of liberty that no man shall suffer 
without the privilege of being heard. As Mr. 
Jones was out of the country and could not be 
notified in time to make response, your commit- 
tee are of opinion, under the circumstan:es, that 
it would be improper to express any opinion upon 
this portion of the testimony. 

After this long and searching examination into 
the branch of the service under his supervisien, 
the committee deem it due to themselves to state 
the fact that nothing has been proved impeaching 
the personal or official integrity of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

They propose the following resolutions, asking 
leave to report a bill hereafter: 

1. Resolved, That the testimony taken in this investiga- 
tion proves the existence of glaring abuses in the Brooklyn 
navy-yard, and such as require the interposition of legisla- 
tive reform; but it is due to justice to declare that these 
abuses have been slowly and gradually growing up during 
a long course of years, and that no particular Administration 
should bear the entire blame therefor. 

2. Resolved, That it is disclosed by the testimony in this 
case that the agency for the purchase of anthracite coal for 
the use of the Navy has been for some time past in the 
hands ofa person wholly inefficient and grossly incompe- 
tent, and that reform is needed in the regulations which ex- 
ist on that subject; but there is no proof which traces any 
knowledge of such inefficiency and incompetency to the 
responsible authorities in Washington, nor any which shows 
that the need of reform grows especially out of any act of 
theirs ; but, on the contrary, it is expressly proved that the 
supply of coal for the naval service has been purchased 
during this Administration upon terms relatively as favor- 

; able as ever heretofore. 
| 3. R&otved, Tat, while we could never sanction or ap- 
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prove any arrangement on the part of an officer of the Gov 
ernment which, under pretense of making contracts for 
supplies, was designed to confer especial and exclusive fa 
vor on individuals, yet, in the contract entered into in Sep 
tember, 1858, between the Navy Department and W.C.N, 
Swilt, for the supply of live oak to said Department, it ts 


clearly proved by the testunony that if the Secretary of the 
Navy did contemplate any favor to said Swift, he did not 


design to bestow it to the detriment of the Government, but 
thatin all be did in this matter he kept always in view the 
good of the public and the interests of the service 

4. Resolved, That in the letting of the contracts for the 
construction of the steam machinery tor the vessels of the 
Navy during the present Administration, nothing has been 
shown which calls for the interposition ofthe Congress of 
the United States; but itis manifest that the present head 
of the Navy Department has displayed a very laudable zeal 
to secure the greatest amount of speed and efficiency attain 
able jor said vessel 


Resolved, That nothing has been proved in this inves 
tvanon Which impeaches, many way,the personal or of 
cial mitegnity of the Secretary of the Navy. 


MINORITY REPORT. 

Mr. Joun Suerman, from the select committee 
on naval contracts and expenditures, submitted 
the following report: 

The undersigned members of the special com- 
mittee on naval contracts and expenditures beg 
leave to re port: 

That the present organization of the bureaus 
in the Navy Department is founded upon the act 
of August 31, 1842. Prior to that time work in 
the navy-yards, whether for the construction and 
Improvement of navy-yards and docks, or for the 
construction and repairs of vessels, was done un- 
der the sanction of a board of Navy commis- 
sioners. The amount then expended was com- 
paratively small, [t 1820 the work in navy-yards 
amounted to $65,000; in 1830 it was $180,500; in 
1840 it was $110,250. Prior to 1840 the total ex- 
pe nditures in the purchase, construction, and im- 
provement of navy-yards, was $7,023,942 12. 
An annual appropriation was also made for the 
repairs of vessels, and another for gradual in- 
crease and improvement, 

Under the act of 1842 expenditures in the navy- 
yards have mainly been disbursed under the di- 
rection of two bureaus: 

1. That of navy-yards and docks, charged 
with the construction of, and improvements in, 
navy-yards, 


2. That of construction, equipment, and re- | 


pairs, charged with the construction and repairs 
of vessels, and with the purchase of fuel, hemp, 
and materials for the Navy. 

The following statement will exhibit the ex- 
penditures under the direction of these bureaus 
since their organization, excepting the special 
expenditures for the construction of new vessels: 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


From October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843...... $366,881 03 


For the year ending June 30,— 


DR iseak coh hk eaRs co cate hasicess ound 396.653 35 
ING <iGare Ges AKG Nab anoneiinaeah bithiee 6 546,359 15 
SNL sung ten i puaves busdeswikueeacacns 585,549 57 
SEN uivtd exkeu s bG tenet ita whan Oe ees cate 806.748 63 
Ea. kkcbve suadesdaee ie etageee eae 1,053,018 76 
TU A ial cee al a alee en ears 1,797,129 18 
MUU cAxk cabainean catye pause Sede wus uaeeet 2,320,793 20 
Dliwcine tac th heninakh Rik aasbunarerucks 1,851,991 08 | 
PE bicecewesse eas Contes weehehesGha tone 1.636,635 21 | 
SE aici dhesbinedbvebnks «66s ehh eeeened 1.762.339 63 
MR xs keh os 5 biks dpaniemk hen kek awa eee 
Dias kes oecca kuch edusncer camevextueae . 2,010,920 17 | 
ret ras tre ae ee ee ce eenaenes See 
PS TSE clAUas Nuseia danke ckhhbos eoceee 2,092,768 65 








$24,483,981 54 





Burcau of Construction, Equipment, and Repair. 


« 3,157,522 57 


i 
Amount expended for increase, repair, and equipment, 


armament, fuel for steamers, and purchase of hemp: 


i 
| 


PRONE inven cakess bbhe wedsews baneck ska 2,803,820 70 
DOORS waddus <ckcw tke wen 5 dhbe Seceeestsove 935,818 98 
SPE, 6s en s-6-0chebaGe ve Wibamenentns eentbas 1,398,435 58 
En ccsheNhken se SAGA bAke dobies wawe eens 1 202,378 54 
ON OEDs We scuw ine sbb60 ese nebe shades is'baem. eee 
SEO sscncud ccieiebes ane Gesns bebe coches 1,567,371 85 
De Shins Gives ivackkanan senses hada bene 3,067,779 O1 
OES. 6 beens cheb cabana Ghekes Veneeeee . 3,663,805 35 | 
PEPE CGS ueGKs cL acab an bese aks edoueebr es 1,867,205 52 
DDE Wh wk Cbsdk6 dn sp ciANeS band duke eKene 2.080.377 44 | 
aos chided Wadh xnatakakae/ sens ceheh 2,354,052 93 | 
iiAoVEbinh ssetecs waleiebn Sons ah00ns 2.724.036 97 | 
DE d.eh beUbae Rekean bdsne es bGubke esesese 2,371,900 84 
PC Ca GeNs cds bbs chsbee césedacbavece . 2,767,544 40 | 
1855-56. ..... cesses 23,156,593 48 
Ras u sves saebas ceeses Soe e~ tema othe eves 3,135,351 98 
oS ee Code cecece veseccccecceccce aplae ane GO 
RO SORE, CORD iva scdcewen cede cvecac cece 1,739,688 38 








i 


$41,804,159 15 | 
it 
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In pursuing the inquiry ordered by the House, 
the attention of your committee has been chiefly 
directed to four distinct items of expenditure: 

1. The purchase of fuel for the Navy. 

2. The purchase of live-oak timber. 

3. The management of the navy-yards, and es- 
pecially that of Brooklyn. 

4. Contracts for steam machinery. 

The undersigned beg leave to submit the re- 
sult of their inquiry upon each of these subjeots 
separately. 

COAL AGENCY. 

Previous to, and including, the year 1850, fuel 
for the use of the Navy was required by law to 
be purchased by contract with the lowest bidder, 
in the same manner as other materials for the 
Navy. By the act of September 28, 1850, it was 
provided that— 

* Tu the article of fuel for the Navy,or naval stations and 
yards, the Secretary of the Navy shall have power to dis 
criminate and purchase, in such manner as he may deem 
proper, that kind of fuel which is best adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is used.”’ 

In the exercise of this discretionary power, Mr. 
Graham, Secretary of the Navy, appointed Mr. 
B. N. Springer, a retired coal merchant of Phila- 


delphia, the agent of the Government to purchase | 


anthracite coal. Upon receiving a requisition for 
cgal, he went around among the coal dealers, re- 
ceived their offers, and took the lowest bid; and 
upon its delivery, he or his son was upon the 
wharf to see that it was weighed correctly and 
shipped in good order. The compensation of the 
agent was fixed at five per cent. commission. 

In May last, Benjamin Tyson was the coal 
agent, and several applications were made to the 
Secretary of the Navy for the place. The mode 
of purchasing the coal, the selection of the agent, 
if needed, and his compensation, were, by the 
law, entirely at the discretion of the Secretary. 
The coal business had largely increased, so that 
the amount annually purchased was, in 1858, 
about fifty-five thousand tons, being a larger 
amount than in previous years, and the percentage 
yielded a larger salary. In May, 1858, some of 
the applicants met at Washington, and at a con- 
ference with each other and their friends, (among 
whom was Hon. J. Glancy Jones,) it was agreed 
that Dr. Charles H. Hunter, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, should be appointed coal agent; and that 
the emoluments of the office should be divided 
equally between him, John F. Smith, and J. 
Lawrence Getz, warm personal and _ political 
friends of the President, who had contributed 
largely to bis election. Hunter and Smith were 
both applicants for the office of coal agent. Getz | 
was a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
and then and now the editor of the Reading Ga- 
zette; each of the parties above named was exam- 
ined by your committee; and also, C. Nichols 
Beach, whose connection with the transaction will 
hereafter appear. 

Mr. Smith testified that he was in Washington 
in May last, and was present when the arrange- 
ment for the appointment of Hunter was made. 
That some of the applicants and their friends had 
a conversation to arrange things amicably if they 
could. Finally it was agreed that if the Secretary 


would appoint either of them, he should appoint || 


Dr. Hunter, Mr. Getz, and Mr. Smith. That 


the arrangement was communicated to the Hon. || 


J. Glaney Jones, then a member of this House, 
and that the President also understood that the 
emoluments of the office were to go to the three. 
As this was deemed important by the committee, | 
the witness was examined and reéxamined by | 
different members of the committee as to the 
knowledge of the President. He repeated that the | 
President knew that the three were to divide the 
emoluments of the office, and that the parties were 
satisfied with the decision; but he knew nothing 
about the arrangement, whether one half was to 
go to one party, and the other half to the other 
two, or not. 

Mr. Getz testifies that he was at Washington 
at the time, and was informed of the arrangement 
for the appointment of Dr. Hunter, and that he 
(Getz) was to have one third of the profits. He 
agreed to it with a ‘‘ mental reservation.’”? He 
conversed with the President about the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hunter, and the President said to 
him, ** Mr. Jones urged me to appoint you; but 
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you are no applicant; I have made up my mind 
to appoint Dr. Hunter.”’ 

Mr. Beach (C. Nichols) testified that he is a 
nephew, by marriage, of the Secretary of the 
Navy; that he was on intimate relations with him. 
that he was in Washington when the arranop. 
ment of the appointment of Dr. Hunter was mado- 
that he was himself an applicant for the office. 
that he conversed with Mr. Jones about it; that 
he knew that the emoluments of the office were to 
be divided up among these parties; and that j; 
was a matter of general rumor in Washingtoy 
before, and at the time of, the appointment; that 
he talked with the Secretary about the appoint. 
ment of Dr. Hunter, and that the Secretary jp. 
formed him that, as the application was a Penp. 
sylvania one, he would defer to the wish of the 
President. 

It is to be remarked that, by law, the Presj- 
dent has nothing to do with the purchase of coal, 
The only power in the matter is conferred by jaw 
upon the Secretary; yet it appears, from the tes- 
timony and the Secretary’s admission to Beach, 
that the power was yielded to the President. 

In pursuance of the arrangement, Dr. Hunter 
was appointed coal agent; Smith received the 
commission from the Navy Department, too! jt 
to Dr. Hunter at Reading, and narrated to him 
the arrangement, to which Hunter agreed. Getz 
subsequently declined to share in the profits, be- 
cause, as he says, the arrangement was distaste- 
ful to him. 

Dr. Hunter had been for years, was then, and 
still is, a practicing physician in Reading. He 
had never adnael coal for sale; he did not 
know its market value, took no pains to ascertain 
it; did not purchase any coal for the Government, 
or do any act, in the performance of his duty, ex- 
cept to sign formal papers sent to him by Tyler, 
Stone & Co., certifying that a specific quantity of 
coal of the best quality had been duly inspected 
and weighed by him, and shipped on board a 
named vessel. These papers were sent to the 
proper bureau, and all parties knew, or ought to 
have known, that the certificates were false, so far 

| as relates to his personal knowledge of the facts 
| cerufied. 

By an understanding between Hunterand Smith, 
the latter was to make inquiries as to selecting 
coal at Philadelphia, but it 1s manifest that he did 
but little in the execution of this trust. He was 

'in the omnibus business, and had no connection 
with the purchase of coal. 

The coal was required at Philadelphia, and was 
there delivered on shipboard to the Government. 
Neither Hunter nor Smith saw the coal inspected, 
weighed, or delivered, and the whole business 
was turned over to Tyler, Stone & Co. Mr. 
Smith testifies that he took no personal supervi- 
sion of the matter, except to see that the best 
coals could be had, and depended upon Tyler, 
Stone & Co. to inspect the coal. When the Gov- 
ernment needed coal, a requisition was sent to 
Dr. Hunter, which by him was sent to Tyler, 
Stone & Co., who became at once the purchasers 
for, and the sellers to, the Government. Tyler, 
Stone & Co. and Dr. Hunter fixed the price at 
$3 85 per ton. The testimony of many witnesses 
establishes, beyond a reasonable doubt, that the 
market value of such coal as was delivered to the 
Government would not exceed $3 50 per ton; and 
several respectable dealers would have furnished 

| the Government at that or a less price, and then 
made a profit. The purchases of coal thus made 
for the Government by Tyler, Stone & Co., for 
the six months, from the Ist July, 1858, to 31st 
December, 1858, were about 40,000 tons, at a cost 
of $3 85 per ton. ‘The amount of emoluments 
received by Dr. Hunter, and divided by him 
with Mr. Smith, was, for the same six months, 
$7,452 92, or at the rate of $14,905 84 per an- 
num. In addition to this direct loss, the mode of 
| purchase adopted furnished no guarantee against 
fraud in the quality or amount of coal which, 
|| when dalisened on shipboard, was not inspected 
| by any officer of the Government. 
| Your committee have furnished to the parties 
| implicated in these transactions every opportu- 


| nity to explain them. All the parties, except the 
|| President, Secretary of the Navy, and Hon. J. 
| Glancy Jones, have been examined. The Pres- 
|| ident and the Secretary have been furnished with 
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a copy of the testimony, and notified that any 
statements either of them desire to make would 
be heard by the committee, or that any witnesses 
desired by them would be examined. The Sec- 
retary, in his letter of February 14, 185s, here- 
with submitted, states that the same system ex- 
jsted in the coal _— the administration 
of his predecessor. e also states that he was 
not aware, until the present investigation, of any 
want of attention on the part of the coal agent. 


LIVE-OAK CONTRACTS. 


Live-oak timber, like other material for the 
Navy, is required by law to be purchased by con- 
tract with the lowest bidder; but, unlike other 
material, it is not kept on hand in large quantities | 
by dealers in timber; therefore, it has been the 
iniform custom of the Government to allow con- 
tractors from one to two years to furnish the 
supply needed, unless the exigencies of the ser- 
vice demand an immediate supply, when the 
amount needed may be bought in open purchase. 

When delivered, it is stored away in the navy- 
yards, and used as the service demands. 

“ W. C. N. Swift, a whaler of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, had, prior to 1844, been contractor 
for the supply of live-oak and other timber for 
the Government. In 1854 he entered into a writ- 
ten agreement with George Plitt, of Philadelphia, 
an active and intimate friend of President Buch- 
anan, by which Plitt agreed to aid Swift all he 
could in obtaining live-oak contracts with the 
Navy Department; for which Swift was to pay 
to Plitt ten per cent. on the gross amount of the 
contracts made. The aid contemplated was that 
Plitt should place Swift upon familiar relations | 
with the Departments. He introduced Mr. Swift | 
to Mr. Dobbin during President Pierce’s admin- | 
istration, and to other gentlemen, and used all 
his influence in behalf of Swift. Pending the 
presidential election of 1856, Plitt introduced 
Swift to Mr. Buchanan, and sought to place him 
in the very best position he possibly could with 
the President. Plitt, at the time, was treasurer 
of the Democratic State central committee of || 
Pennsylvania, and, as such, received from Swift 
the sum of $16,000, of which Swift contributed 
$10,000, and received the balance from his imme- | 
diate friends, to be used in the pending election. || 
Mr. Buchanan was informed before the election, | 
that Mr. Swift was an old line Whig who had |) 
come over to his party, and was taking an active || 
part in the election; and he was subsequently in- || 
formed of the amount contributed by Swift. | 
I] 


Plitt testifies that— 


“In introducing Mr. Swift, [ told Mr. Toucey that he || 
Was a gentleman whom I should be very glad to have him || 
aid in any way that he could, legitimately, of course ; that 
he was my very warm friend, who had contributed very || 
liberally towards the election of 1856, and that he had a || 
number of old-line Whig friends in Massachusetts, who | 
were equally liberal, some of them, at least, and I thought || 
that such gentlemen ought to be patronized of course.”’ 

Plitt further testifies that he regarded the con- 
tract with Swift, of April, 1854, as a continuing | 
contract, and ‘* supposing thatagreement wasstill 
in force under the present Administration as under 
the former one, I had taken pains to make him 
acquainted with every one of my political friends.”’ 

In the frequent interviews of Plitt with the 
President and Secretary , whenever Swift’s name 
was mentioned, Plitt took pains to recommend 
him as a very good fellow: 

‘** And 1 was very sorry he should be disappointed; he | 
Was anxious to get some appointments in Massachusetts, 
in all of which he was disappointed, and I felt some sym- 
pathy for him. I frequently spoke of him in that way.” 


He testifies this was the extent of his aid to | 
Swift. 

The undersigned need not dwell upon the cor- 
rupting tendencies of such agreements as that | 
between Plitt and Swift, whereby the influence 
arising from social relations and personal inter- 
views with the highest officers of the Government 
are sold for money. When they became the gen- | 
eral rule, and upon discovery are passed over 
without objection or reproof by the highest func- | 
tionaries, they become offenses which should be | 
punished by severe penalties. But they are still | 
more dangerous when they look not merely to | 
political influence, but are controlling and tamper- | 
ing with the judicial duty of awarding contracts. | 

Contracts for live-oak, in 1857, were awarded | 
to Swift for one hundred and fifty thousand feet, | 





to be delivered at the three navy-yards. An out- 
standing contract with a Mr. Blanchard was can- 
celed and awarded to Swift in November, 1857. 
The amount of these contracts is $232,940. 

Prior to June, 1858, Swift brought to some of 
the navy-yards large quantities of live oak, which 
was rejected; some of it because the size was be- 
low that prescribed by the contract, and some 
for its inferior quality. By the rule of the De- 
partment, at most of the yards timber not coming 
within the contract was required to be removed 
before that which had been accepted would be 
paid for. This rule seems to have been strictly 
enforced, except as to the timber delivered by 
Swift & Bigler, whose connection with these 
transactions will be shown hereafter. The offi- 
cers on duty at the navy-yards, exceptat Nor- 
folk, would have enforced this rule, but they 
were required, by an order of the Secretary, to 
allow this timber to remain in the yards, where, 
in some instances, it became a grievous inconve- 
nience. By the 15th of June, 1858, when it be- 
came necessary to prepare the annual advertise- 
ment, the timber thus accumulated amounted to 
about eighty thousand feet. On the day of 
May, 1858, Swift sent the Department a state- 
ment of the amount of his timber then on hand. 

Before the advertisement of June, 1858, was 
issued, Swift and Bigler each had interviews with 
the Secretary. Bigler urged the Secretary to pur- 
chase his timber on open contract. Bigler testi- 
fies as follows: 

‘After I got my contracts filled, I went to the Secretary 
of the Navy to get him to buy my timber upon open pur- 
chase. He gave, as a reason for not buying upon open 
purchase, that it was against the Jaw to buy timber upon 
open purchase, except for immediate use. Mr. Swift went 
to him on the same score; that he had timber over, which 
he wished to sell to the Government. This induced the 
Secretary, l suppose, to make this advertisement to cover 
about the amount of timber that we had.’ 

Mr. Lenthall, the chief of the bureau of con- 
struction, equipment, and repairs, testifies that 
the Secretary inquired of him the shortest time 





| within which the timber could be cut and trans- 


ported to the various navy-yards. He named the 


| Ist of February, 1859; and the testimony shows 
| that, by extraordinary exertions and unusual 


expense and risk, it could have been delivered at 
the navy-yards at that time. Mr. Lenthall in- 


| serted this date in the advertisement and sent it 


to the office of the Secretary. It was there altered 
so as to require one half of it to be delivered by 
the Ist of September, 1858; thus excluding all 
competition. Bigler testifies that such was the 
design. He says: 


“The Secretary of the Navy knew, and the chief of the 


| bureau knew, that there was nobody else in all America 


that had the timber and could put it in at such a time but 
Mr. Swift and myself. There was not any such timber in 


| the United States that was already got out except ours. 


There was nobody else in the business but Mr. Swift and 
myself who could furnish it. The Secretary knew there 
was no other timber anywhere else in the market.’ 


If any doubt existed as to the design of the 
Secretary in the particular terms of the adver- 
tisement, the subsequent conduct of the parties 
concerned clearly proves that those terms were 
carefully soneaed so as to prevent all competi- 
tion, and secure the contract to Swift. Dealers 
in live-oak timber perceived at once the effect and 
purpose of the advertisement. Samuel P. Brown, 
of Maine, an intelligent lumberman, now a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Maine, thus testified to 
a conversation with Swift upon the subject: 


“JT think, about the middft of June, 1858, I had one con- 
versation with him, (Mr. Swift,) that was after the adver- 
tisement was issued by the Department. I told him that I 
was disappointed to see this advertisement come out; I 
knew that it was got out for his benefit and that of Mr. Big- 
ler, and that the way they were managing the thing would 
not give satisfaction. lL advised him, for his own reputa- 
tion, to go to the Secretary and induce him to withdraw 
that advertisement and let him purchase his timber, if he 
wanted it for immediate use. He told me that he had been 
trying to induce the Secretary to do that same thing; but 
the Secretary told him that he had no authority to purchase 
this timber. He had made up his mind that he could not 
do it without advertising ; but the advertising arrangement 
was such that nobody could offer for it but himself, because 
| he had timber in the yards, and he knew that no other man 
| could fill the offer, and it would only be trifling to make any 
| offer. { stated to Mr. Swift that I should make an offer to 
| take the contractin good faith, and then should ask the Sec- 
| retary for an extension of time ; says he, ‘ he will not grant 
| it.? * Well, then,’ said I, ‘let him do that, and I will re- 
| port the thing to Congress next winter.’ ”’ 


By the advertisement as issued, 150,000 feet 


|| charge it against them under the law. 
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was required, being 25,000 feet at each of six 
yards, and a larger quantity than had been pur- 
chased in any previous yea:, except in 1857; but 
it was of a smaller size and of straighter form, 
and therefore much less valuable for ship-build- 
ing. It was of the peculiar character and descrip- 
tion then owned by Swift in the different navy- 
yards. [twas impossible for any dealer but Swift 
to comply in point of time. The whole amount 
of live-oak timber in the market within the reach 
of the Navy Department, other than Swift’s and 
Bigler’s timber, was less than 4,000 feet. The 
yellow fever was prevailing in the live-oak region; 
none could be cut and transported by the Ist of 
September, 1858, even to Pensacola, in the midst 
of the live-oak district. Work was then sus- 
pended in the navy-yard there, and neither human 
endurance nor enterprise could meet the dangers 
of pestilence in that region. 

The advertisement being thus arranged, it is 
manifest that but two men could compete, and 
these two were Bigler and Swift. They were in 
the city about the time the bids were to be opened, 
and then entered into an agreement, by which 
Swift was to put in his bid and Bigler was to bid 
above him, so that there would be no possibilit 
of Bigler coming in competition with Swift. The 
contract was then to be taken by Swift for the 
whole amount of timber—one hundred and fifty 
thousand feet, at $195,000, or $1 30 per cubic 
foot—and Swift was to take of Bigler the timber 
he had on hand at the various yards at contract 
prices. Bigler testifies that he told the Secretary: 

** [ did not care how he arranged the matter, if he would 


give the contract to Mr. Swift, for it would make no differ- 
ence to me, as he had agreed to take my timber.”’ 


This attempt of Swift and Bigler to procure 
the contract would have been entirely successful, 
but for the intervention of several other bidders, 
who, being engaged in the business of lumber- 
ing, were anxious to obtain a contract with the 
Government. They noticed the shortness of the 
time for delivery. Some of them had been, for 
years, contractors for delivering live-oak to the 
Government, and in no previous case was the 
time of delivery less than from one to two years. 
Not supposing that the Secretary would enforce 

| an impossibility, but would allow a delivery of 
the timber at any time within the six months pre- 
scribed for the delivery of the whole, and sup- 
| posing that, by extraordinary exertions, they 
| could accomplish that, they made proposals. 
The lowest bids were those of Buxton & Law- 
rence, who offered to deliver twenty-five thousand 
feet at each of the yards, at Portsmouth, New 
| Hampshire, Charlestown, and Brooklyn, for 
$81,750 for the whole; Samuel B. Grice offered to 
deliver twenty-five thousand feet at each of the 
yards at Philadelphia and Norfolk, for $57,400 
for the two yards; Coates, Degraw & Beach of- 
fered to deliver twenty-five thousand feet at Pen- 
sacola for $27,750; in all being one hundred and 
fifty thousand feet for $166,700, being $28,300 
less than the prearranged bids of Swift. If the 
usual time of one and two years had been allowed 
by the advertisement, the testimony shows us 
that the bids would have been reduced at least 
fifteen per cent., or about $25,000. But the bids 
made were upon the basis of an entire delivery 
before the Ist of February, 1859, involving un- 
usual expense and risk. 
| The successful bidders promptly took steps to 
complete their contracts. General Berry, of 
| Maine, was applied to by Messrs. Buxton & 
| Lawrence to become their security. Before doing 
| so he wrote to his fr.eud, Mr. lene Appleton, 
| Assistant Secretary of State, to obtain an exten- 
| sion of the time for delivery. Mr. Appleton ap- 
| plied to the Secretary of the Navy, and was in- 
| formed that, if the contracts were not complied 
| with, he would buy the timber in open market and 
Mr. Ap- 
| pleton urged that, unless the timber was needed 
| for immediate use, it would certainly be better to 
_ extend the time for its delivery, and then get it at 
a low rate, rather than purchase it at once at 
| high rates. The Secretary said he would consider 
that point before he decided. Mr. Appleton called 
the second time, and was then informed by the 
| Secretary of the Navy that Mr. Swift had offered 
| to take the contract at the rates proposed by the 
‘ lowest bidders, and he had accepted his offer. 
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Mr. Samuel B. Grice duly executed his con- 


iract, and promptly delivered at the nav y-yard at 
Philadelphia over one thousand four hundred feet. 
ile arranged to get the residue as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and he had on shipboard, atthe navy yard 
at Philadelphia, on September 16, 1858, some eizht 
hundre dl fec ‘Ww hee rn hi scontract was abruptly can- 
celed, and a new one made on similar terms with 
Swift. 

Coates, Decraw & Beach executed their con- 
tract, and immediately took steps to fulfill it. This 
contract related only tothe Pensacola nav y-yard, 
where Swift had no live-oak, and was in no better 
condition than other bidders. Mr. Degraw imme- 


diately went ou to Florida to m ike arrangements 
} 


to comply with the wants of the Government 
there. He VAS informe d by the naval con structor 

but a small pertion of the timber would be 
necded immediately, and sixty days would be in 
time for the delive ry of the most of it. He made 


arrangements to supply the few sticks wanted in 
the construction of a vessel then on the stocks; as 
for the balance, he arranged to deliver it when re- 
quired, and all before the Ist of Febru ry, 1859. 


Before Mr. Degraw went on to Florida, Mr. 


Coates came on here on the Ist of September, 
the very day upon which one half of this timber 
was to have been delivered, and asked for an ex- 
tension of time. ‘The Seeretary said he was not 
in the habit of doing that, to which Mr. Coates 


replied, thatif their contract was to be annulled 
for non-fulfillone nt, le wanted to know it at once, 


and he would « Xin nd no more time or mone yupon 


it. Ile told the Secretary that they were reedy 
to do what other contractors had done to meet the 
want of the Government, and asked if one of 
their firin had better not go on to Florida and as- 


certain what the wants of the Government were 
there. To which Mr. Toucey replied that he had 
| »,and report to the Department. In 


better do s 


consequence of this, Mr. Degraw went on to 
Mlorida Before he returned, however, the con- 
tract had been annulled and awarded to Swift. 
Ti IS Was a cage of jee cul ir ti urd ship. \ prac- 
tical lumberman obtained the contract, evinced 
unusual energy in its prompt execution, risking 


e¢ dangers of the yellow fever in its worst sea- 
mn, supplying by purchase the immediate wants 
the Government, and providing for them in 


future; yet he is suddenly deprived of his con- 
tract, at the loss of his time and labor, because 
he has not complied with an impossible condition, 
nol destaned to be performed, ind the contract is 
awarded to a favored contractor who could not 
comply, and who has not yet complied. 

During all tl time Swift remained in Wash- 
ington, in confidence that h would finally get the 
cont Lie assured Bigler “that he was satis- 


fied that the parties would have to give them up. 
Phe Government were under oblivations to him, 
and lie thought he could bring such influence to 


bear that they would give him these contracts 
Ile said it was due to bim for services rendered.”’ 

By the law— 
\! irchase &e., made by or under the direction, 


&ec., of the Soeretary of the Navy, shall be made either by 
Open pure hase or by previously advertising tor iproposals 


i the same,’ &ce.— Brightly, page 191 
‘In case the lowest bidder shall fail to enter into sneh 
ntract and give such security within a reasonable time, 
to be fixed mm such adverusement, then the contract shall 
be given to the next lowest lidder who shall enter into such 
ract and give such security."’— Brightly, page 677. 


Purchases in open market cannot be resorted to, exce pt 
in case of such articles as are wanted for use so immediate 
is wet to admit of contracts by advertisement.” 


— Brightly, 
note b, page 677 


he Secretary is authorized to purchase in 

two Ways: first, by contract, atter advertise ment, 

If the 

lowest Indder fatis to enter into the contract and 

inthe time specified, then the 

iven to the next lowest bidder. 
2. By open purchase. 


and aces prance of proposals of bidde rs, 


rive the secunity 


contra Is to be 


In this case the Secretary had no more power 
to enter into a contract with Swift than if the 
advertisement of June 14, 1858, had never been 
By the terms of that advertisement, one 
half of the timber was to be delivered on the Ist 
of September, 1858, and the rest on or before the 
lst day of February, 1859 It was not possible 
to award the contracts originally advertised for 
toany one. On the 23d day of September, when 
the contract was entered into with Swift, it was 


issued, 


| 
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manifestly absurd and impossible to award a con- 


tract to any one to deliver timber on the Ist day | 


of the same September. In every possible re- 
spect, so far as Swift was concerned, the Secre- 


tary was precisely in the same position, under | 


the law, on the 23d day of September, that he 
would have been if no advertisement for propo- 
sals had ever beenissued. The Secretary alleges, 
in his defense, that there were fears of a rupture 
with Great Britain when the advertisement was 


issued, but all those fears were completely dissi- | 
pated before the end of June; and in September, | 


when the contract was made, our relations with 


Great Britain were certainly as harmonious as | 


they have ever been at any time within the his- 
tory of the two Governments. 

The allegation of want of timber in the yards 
is equally as idle as the pretense of fears of Great 
Britain. The testimony shows clearly that little 


of this timber was required; perhaps none of it | 


was absolutely necessary for immediate use, and 
the quantity actually used has been so smallcom- 
pared with the amount purchased as to be worthy 
of no consideration. In fact, the testimony of the 
naval constructors at Norfolk and some other 
yards, renders it probable that the timber pur- 
chased from Swift is of small value to the Gov- 
ernment; as, In case it should be used, an equal 
quantity of timber already in the yards will be 
suffered to decay. 

Yet the Secretary, without notice to the next 


bidder, and without advertisement, and without || 


such a necessity as would justify an open pur- 


chase for such an amount as Swift had on hand, | 


entered intoa contract with Swift for one hundred 
and fifty thousand feet. This contract is dated 
September 23, 1858; but was made as early as 
September 16. On that day, Mr. Lenthall wrote 
to Grice, the lowest bidder, as follows: 
Navy DepaRTMENT, Bureau or Construction, &e., 
September 16, 1858. 

Sir: 1 am instructed by the Department to inform you 
that, as you have not complied with the terms of your con- 
tract for live-oak, a new one has been made with other 
parties. Respectfully, your obdient servant, 

JOHN LENTHALL, Chief of Bureau. 
Samvet B. Grice, Esq., Philadelphia, 


The arrangement between Swift and Bigler was || 


carried out. All their timber on hand at the dif- 
ferent navy-yards that would pass inspection, has 
been taken. It was the same that was on hand 
when the advertisement was issued, and no other 
has yet been delivered. The rejected timber of 
Swift is still allowed to remain at the navy-yards. 
The price paid is higher than Bigler offered his 
timber to the Governmenton open purchase. The 
only failure in Swift’s plan is, that by the inter- 
vening bids, the Government has saved $28,300. 

On the 15th day of October, he, for the first 
time, repudiated his written agreement with Plitt; 
Plitt thereupon consulted the President. The re- 
sult of this conference is thus stated by him: 


‘I did not want to involve the present Administration in 
any difficulty, and , therefore , l asked the President whether 
there would be any objection to my prosecuting Mr. Swift 
in court for this claim. The President looked at the agree- 
ment made in 1854, and said he could not see any objection 
to it. He had, of course, no advice to give, and told me I 
might do as I pleased about it.”’ 


Ata recent interview of Plitt with the Secre- 
tary, the latter remarked to him: 


* Your triend Swift, Lam afraid, has failed in delivering 
one of his last contracts at the Pensacola yard, and ifso, I 
intend to annul it.’ 


Swift also claims that, as his arrangement with || 
Bigler did not entirely succeed, Bigler should pay | 


him $1,000 for nameless expenditures in obtain- 
ing the contract, and he testifies to an agreement 
to this effect, which Bigler denies. 

The undersigned have fully considered the 
statement of the Secretary, of the date of Febru- 
ary 14, 1859, that the contracts were made to 


supply the pressing and immediate wants of the | 


Government, and have directed their attention to 
that subject. The yards at which the Secretary 
says the live-oak was mostneeded, were Norfolk, 
Kittery, and Pensacola. The naval constructor 
at Norfolk testifies that they have used to this 
time less than 1,000 feet of Swift’s timber, and 
that they have on hand over 500,000 feet. At 
Kittery the wants of the Government were sup- 
plied by open purchase from Bigler of about 3,000 
feet. At Pensacola, Degraw had arranged with 
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| for immediate use, and for the balance as needed 
The Secretary expressly refused to make the pur- 
chase an open purchase, for the reason that the 
law would not justify it. He so stated to Swifi. 
Bigler, and Appleton. ‘ 
In June, 1857, a greater necessity for timber 
existed than when the contracts were awarded to 
Swift, and yet the usual advertisement was th; n 
issued. Itis worthy of observation, moreover 
that at Pensacola, where the Secretary informs 
us the wants of the service were most pressing 
Swift had no timber, and did not deliver itas soon 


- 1 
as the lowest bidders could have done. 


BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD. 


Shortly after the erganizatin of the present 
Administration, the patronage of the New York 
yard having been previously confined chiefly to 
a few of the congressional districts of New York, 
an understanding was entered into between the 
|, Democratic members from New York, with the 
acquiescence of the Secretary of the Navy, that 
it should, as nearly as practicable, be equally di- 
vided among them. In some cases the Secretary 
|, created new places of master workmen. The cor- 
|| respondence of these members with the Depart- 

ment is herewith reported, and exhibits on its 
face the evil effects of the system. 
| The division of patronage among members was 
| well known in the yard. Each master workman 
understood to whom he and each of his fellows 
owed their places. Thus the constructive en- 
gineer, the master plumber, and the master 
block-maker, represented Mr. Sickles; the mas- 
|| ter painter represented Mr. Searing; the master 
|| spar-maker, master blacksmith, and timber in- 
|| Spector represented Mr. Maclay; the master la- 
| borer, under the constructing engineer, the mas- 
| ter boat-builder, and the master ship-carpenter, 
| represented Mr. Taylor; the master calker rep- 
| resented Mr. Cochrane; and the master stone- 
| cutter represented Mr. Ward, Until May, 185s, 
| the master laborer, under the constructing engi- 
neer, represented Mr. Clark, and the master car- 
| penter represented Mr. Haskin, and so with all 
| the heads of the departments of labor in the yard 
at Brooklyn. 
|| Lawrence Cohane was appointed master car- 
| penter, upon the nomination of Mr. Haskin, in 
the general division of patronage. He was re- 
| moved on the 9th of June, 1858, on account of 
| Mr. Haskin’s course upon the Lecompton con- 
| stitution, as he says. Alexander Ward was ap- 
| pointed in October, 1857, for Mr. Clark; and in 
| May, 1858, after Mr. Clark had taken position 
| upon the Kansas question, he resigned. He states 
| that he wanted to use his influence for the renom- 
| ination of Mr. Clark; and he knew that if he did 
|| so, and still remained in the yard, he would sub- 
| ject himself to being removed. Rather than that, 
he preferred to leave himself. These places were 
|| then given to Mr. Taylor. 
| Each master workman selected all the work- 
|| men under him, and upon his requisition the num- 
ber was increased or diminished, he naming those 
| to be selected or discharged. 
| This system, added to the abuses previously 
existing, has reduced the navy-yard to a mere 
| political machine, where idleness, theft, insub- 
ordination, fraud, and gross neglect of duty, pre- 
vailed to an alarming degree. Members of Con- 
| gress, officers of the yard, both naval and civil, 
master- workmen, contractors, and laborers, have 
all testified to many abuses. 

Hon. John Cochrane testifies that the tendency 
of *‘the distribution of patronage by members 
was very deleterious upon the purity of elections; 
injurious to the workmen, in that it teaches la- 
_ borers and mechanics to look to political influ- 

ence for sustenance and support; injurious to the 
member of Congress; that he himself had been 
|| besieged—beset by hundreds of claimants at his 
| house and in his office, until now, having been 
| driven from his office, he was in doubt whether 
he should return to New York.’? And Hon. H. 
| F. Clark, in reference to the same subject, makes 
the following statement: 

‘ My attention was first attracted to the subject by re- 
ceiving a very great number of applications from mechanics 
| and laborers in my district for my interference to procure 


| for them places in the navy-yard. To such an extent was 
|| this demand, that it became onerous, indeed offensive. My 





| 
| 
| 


the naval constructor for the few sticks needed || house was rundown. I was addressed in the street upon 
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> 


exinect. When in the lower part of the city.on busi- 
vec, | Would be pursued. And | really could find no rest | 
hy reason of the great number of such applications.” 
* . * * * * * 

« Another class of applications was from men who de- 
} to have procured for them the situation of quartermen 
ine navy-yard, at $2 50 perday. Another class was from 
jen who desired to have procured for them the situation 
of masters inthe navy-yard. And, between them all, I 
found that more was required of a member of Congress than 
had mnagined. 
god places for the unemployed, and there were too many of 


sir 


i 
yoluntarily undertake that business. 

« This whole system tends, in the first place, to the de 
mW 
m 


{ political, of members of Congress.”’ 


a 


The incidents and details of these abuses are | 


shown by the testimony, and the very volumin- 
mander Rootes and Mr. Graham, the construct- 


ing engineer. Most of the members of Congress 


went to the yard during the hours of work to look || 
Each was anxious to have 


nis friends in the yard, and most of them in per- || 2’,,;, peopertion of the: men 
son frequently pressed these applications. They | 


after their interests. 


had controversies with each other, with the offi- 
cers of the yard, and with the master-workmen, 
about the division of patronage. Several cases of 
this kind are testified to by the master workmen, 
and are shown by the correspondence. Pressed 


by laborers begging for work asa reward for par- | 
tisan services, members sent them to their master | 


workmen, in some cases to others, with letters of 
recommendation, in many cases without proper 
inquiry as to their fitness or ability to do work. 
The master workmen, themselves appointed for 
partisan services, often yielded. In some cases, 
when they refused, threats of their own removal 


were sent to them; and when compelled to choose, 


in some cases they preferred packing the yard 
with idle and unskillfal workmen or laborers to 
risking their own places. 
Cochrane, believing that Lawrence Cohane, the 
master carpenter, did not fairly divide the patron- 
age in his department, wrote Cohane thus: 

New York, June 13, 1857. 


Mr. Conane: Mr, Cullen tells me that you are to take | 
men on on Tuesday; now, I ask you to take Aim on, and | 
I will have my | 


the others I have asked you to take on. 
proportion of men under you; if you do not give them, I 
will lodge charges against you. You have turned away all 
the men but one from my district already. Ofthis I have 


complained to the Secretary ; and now, unless you rectify | 


this injustice, I will make application that you be turned 
out. ‘The bearer will bring me an answer. 


Yours, &c., JOHN COCHRANE. 


~ . . | 
Mr. Cochrane’s letters, of a similar character, || 


to the master blacksmith, are herewith reported. 


In another case, Lewis W. Berry, the master | 
painter, discharged a man for habitual drunken- 


ness, who had been appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of Hon. John Kelly. Mr. Kelly re- 
quested that the man be taken on again. 


thus describes what took place at that interview: | 


“T told Mr. Kelly [ could not employ any such man as || Mr. Fraganza admits he has not one man in his shop from | 


he was; that he nad disgraced himself, and was a disgrace 


to my department. 
but thatthe man must go to work again. I told him I could 
not employ him again. Said he, ‘ you must set it down as 
afact that [ will have you removed if | can, if you do not 
put that man on again.’ ”? 


Within two or three months Berry was re- 
moved. 
this cause, he said: 


““T cannot say of my own knowledge ; I only know what | 
I suppose he was as good as his word, as he said || 


was said. 
he would get me turned out. When I came on to Wash 
ington afterwards, | thanked him for being as good as his 
word.”? 

Mr. Kelly testifies that he did not know that this 
man was a drunkard, and always had regarded 
himasasober man. He said he applied for Mr. 


Berry’s removal, but he did not think he was || 


7 * } 
| 


It appeared to me that I was expected to | 


t class in New York to render it possible that L should | 


ralization of the laboring classes, to their serious detri- | 
nt, and, in my judgment, to the degradation, personal | 


is correspondence of the Department, with Com- |; 


In one case, Hon. John 


Berry | 


Mr. Kelly said he could not help that, || 


When asked if he had been removed for | 
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Mr. Tenney, of the 'T'welfth ward, when in your power to 
do so. Asa general thing, Hugh MeLaughion, master la 
borer, Knows who ty friends are , and he wiil confer with 
you at all times. 
Yours, respectfully, GEORGE TAYLOR 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, .dpril7, 1858. 

Dear Str: I understood that, as a part of the arrange- 
ment before your appointment, you were to retain Mr. Fitz 
gerald as your foreman. You promised to do so, and that 
is Mr. Searing’s understanding. I am now informed that 
you intend fo dismiss him and appoint some one in his place 
from New York. This is not right, and you ouglit not to 
think of it, if you do. I trust thatthe original understand 
ing will be carried ont. I have just conversed with Mr 
Searing, and this is his view of the matter, and it was the 
Secretary’s view when you were appointed. In your turn 
you will, of course, do the best to equalize matters among 
the various members. 

Yours, respecttully, GEORGE TAYLOR. 

I have just shown this letter to Mr. Searing. 
WILLIAM TuRNER, Esq., Master Painter. 


Wasnincron Crry, 4pril 13, 1858. 
Sir: Your favor has been received. Ll will be much 
obliged for a listef the men under you, when L will write 
to indicate those [ am especially interested in. I want only 


In reference to Mr. Fitzgerald, it was expressly under 
|| stood between Mr. Searing and myself that Fitzgerald 
|} should remain, and you promised this yourself. Ido not 
|| know what Mr. Kelly bas to do with this matter, but [ shall 
|| be pleased to see him gratified so far as itis proper; but Lean 
not and will not submit to Mr. Fitzgerald’s dismissal ; and 
now I give you notice that if you do remove him, T will do 
what I can to correct it, and if you suffer you must not 
blame me. I desire to sustain you, and to make your posi 
|; tion pleasant; this I desire on your account, as well as in 
|| respect to Mr. Searing; but, sir, 1 will not stand by and see 
my friends struck down by you or any other master. 
Yours. respectfully, GEO. TAYLOR. 


WitiiaM Turner, Esq. 


The testimony clearly shows that, through the 
|| master workmen, nearly all the workmen in the 
yard were selected by members of Congress, and 
mostly on account of political services. One of 
|| the master workmen testifies that when unfit men 
were pressed upon him by members of Congress, 
he reported it to the navai constructor, Mr. De- 
lano, and the reply was, ‘* he was sorry for me, 
but he could not help it.’? He informed Captain 
Rootes, who said ‘* he saw it, but could not help 
it.”? It was reported in the yard, and the report 
was acted upon, that it was the order of the Sec- 

retary that the patronage of the different depart- 
|| ments was to be divided and distributed among 
|; the members of Congress. 

That this report was well founded, the follow- 
ing correspondence will show. 


New York, July 27, 1858. 
My pear Sir: I have applied to Mr. Fraganza, master 

joiner of the navy-yard, to give employment to a few inen, 
good workmen and Worthy persons, in my district. Although 
he has one hundred and twenty men or thereabouts in his 
shop, he has not done so. 

I have only sent one letter of recommendation to him, 
but no attention has been paid to it, beyond the answer 
that when he put an additional number of men to work he 
would then see what he could do. 
|| Lappealto you to vindicate my district from this unjust 
| and partial discrimination, 


my district. 

If I have not misunderstood your views, itis your wish 
|| that the masters should select from the different districts 
|| adjacent to the yard, in equal proportions, upon the recom 


| shops, &c. 
| Truly yours, D. E. SICKLES. 
Hon. Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


Navy DerparRTMENT, August 2, 1858. 
| Srr: The Department has addressed the commandant of 
the navy-yard at New York, Gn the subject of your letter 
of the 27th ultimo. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ISAAC TOUCEY, 
Hon. Daniex E. Sickies, New York. 





Navy DeparTMENT, July 30, 1858. 
Sir: The Hon. Mr. Sickles has complained to the De 
partment that an unequal and unjust course is pursued to 


turned out upon that application, as it was nearly || wards his district by Mr. Fraganza, the master joiner, who, 


William 


three months before he was removed. 


Turner, the successor of Mr. Berry, was ap- 
pointed for Mr. Searing. An immediate contro- 
versy arose between him and Hon. George Tay- 
lor about the division of his patronage. The fol- 
lowing letters were produced by Mr. Berry from 
Mr. Taylor to illustrate the control of members || Commodore L. Kearxy. 


of Congress over master workmen. 
Wasurtneton City, March 23, 1858. 


Captain Turner: You will much oblige me by retaining 
This is the understanding be- 


Mr. Fitzgerald as foreman. 


though he has about one hundred and thirty men under him, 
| has not employed a single person from his district, although 
| Mr. Sickles has made only one recommendauon. 

The Department desires that a fair and liberal course be 
pursued towards Mr. Sickles’s district, and wishes you to 
inquire into and report upon this matter. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ISAAC TOUCEY. 


Commandant Navy- Yard, New York. 
ai 
Navy-Yarp, New York, 4ugust 5, 1858. 
| Srp: On receipt of the Department’s letter of the 30th 


tween Mr. Searing and myself, and [ may add, the Secre- || ultimo, Mr. Fraganza, the master-joiner of the yard, was 
tary ofthe Navy. You will also oblige me by appointing '' called on for an explauation in regard to the complaint made 


mendation of members, the workmen employed in the | 
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by the Hon. Mr. Sickles. Mr. Fragangza’s letter, in answer 
tu the subject ts herewith respectiuliy submitted. 

he Department letter of the same date, with reference 
to the selection of their foreman by the master workmen, 
Was also received, and on the recommendation of Mr. Ken 
nedy, the master stone cutter, | sanctioned the rating of a 
foreman, named by him, and the discharge of the person 
who had previously held that position 

B ving that I have carried out the intentions of the 
Departinent’s order, | would lke to be mformed if the 
course pursued in this instance meets Its approval 

Ihave the honor to be, sir, very respectiully your obe 
dient servant, lL. KEARNY, Commandant. 


Hon. Isaac Tovcey, See retary of the Navy. 


This is certainly very extraordinary business 
on which to detail an officer of the highest rank 
known in the Navy of the United States. 

The natural result followed: many of them 
employed were of an inferior class of men. With 
rare exceptions good workmen would not humble 
themselves to seek from a politician a job of work 
when they can get it elsewhere. A master work- 
man testified that the poorest workmen were 
pressed upon him with the most pertinacity. Ro- 
meo Fraganza,oneof the master workmen, writes 
the Department under date of August 5, 1858: 

‘Tao eight congressional districts who claim the patron- 
age of the yard, in nine cases out of ten the men who are 
most strenuously recommended are very indifferent hands, 
many of Whom cannot obtain employmenttrom private em 


ployers.”’ 


Men from the laborers’ gang, who know noth- 
ine about painting, were ranked as first-class 
painters, (Fitzgerald,) others as blacksmiths, 
&c.; and so on in the different departments, La- 
borers were employed to act as clerks and to 
work as carpenters. 

| Worthless persons, old men, physically unable 
| to work, ** primaries,’’ &c., were sent by mem- 
bers of Congress to master workmen, often merely 
to get rid of their importunities, and they were 
taken into the several departments, until their uan- 
fitness was palpable, and even then in some cases 
partisan services outweighed public interest. The 
only department in which the commandant of the 
yard had a right to appoint the men was the rig- 
| gers’and the sailmakers’ department, usually sail- 
| ors working under warrant officers of the Navy. 
| Commander Rootes was applied to by members 
| of Congress to put certain men even in their 
places, and in some instances he complied. 
| Asystem of appointment so vicious could not 
but produce disastrous results. Master workmen 
neglected their duty. The master of laborers 
| testified that some time after his appointment he 
| continued his business as tin smith, two miles 
from the yard, and attended in the yard about 
two hoursaday. Many of these master work- 
men transferred to clerks and quartermen duties 
they should have performed themselves. A gen- 
| eral concurrence of many witnesses conclusively 
| proves that the work done by a laborer in the 
yard did not exceed two thirds of that done for 
private individuals. 

How far, or whether employments were sold in 
the yard, your committee have not been able to 
| ascertain. Master workmen testify that offers of 
money were frequently made to them for employ- 
ment, but they refused, and direct bribery of that 
kind could hardly be practiced without exposure. 
The same offense, however, was repeatedly com- 
mitted in another way. The master workmen 
received presents, or ** testimonials’’ as they were 
|| called, from the workmen. ‘This practice was 
| common; watches, diamond breastpins, and the 
| like, are the usual gratuities. ‘They were paid for 
|| by contributions levied upon the men under them, 
|| nominally as voluntary gifts, but really under the 
|| fear of removal. The master painter, when ap- 

pointed, was asked by Captain Rootes if he knew 
| his duty? 
| ** He said it was to seta good example to the men and 

keep them at their duty. ‘Further,’ said he, ‘Captain Rootes, 

there are not three men in the yard who do the duty of one,’ 

alluding, as I supposed, to the painters. I said to him: “That 
| is the Opinion of more than yourself, and I am glad to hear 
| you say what you do; [ hope when you come in here you 

will set them a good example.’ Yet, within two or three 

weeks after that, my attention was drawn by some person 

saying that this same master workman was receiving a goid 
| watch from the men in his employ.” 





This watch cost the laborers $175, all of which 
, was paid by the working men in the painter’s 
|| department. 
| ‘he foreman of the shop testifies as follows: 
\| “A young man by the name of Leighton, in the office, 
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He told me that Mr. Turner would be 
glad to bave it carried through, and I then assisted in the 
earrying through of it. 

‘ Question. You went round and collected the contri 
butions ? 


first euggested it 


Yes, sir. 
Did all the men contribute? 

“newer. 1 do not believe there was any who did not. 

* Question. Was there any objection made by the men 
to making this contribuuon 

Answer. Notat this time, when this contribution was 
eallected 5 but afterwards, the following pay day, they had 
this other tax to pay for him to go to Washington, and they 
complained of being taxed again. 

‘ Question. How was this regarded by the men; asa 
tax, or as a compliment to Mr. Turner? 

“ Answer. think, if the men were left voluntarily to 
themselves, they would not have done it. They did it merely 
through fear that, as some few had started it, if the others 
did not encourage it they would be discharged.”’ 


“ Answer. 
** Question. 


A short time afterwards, a contribution of nine- 
ty-four dollars was collected from the men to pay 
Mr. Turner’s expenses to Washington, under 
the pretext that he could get the pay of the men 
raised. Stull another collection, of fifty-eight or 
sixty dollars, was taken to defray election ex- 
vnses. All these contributions were collected 
vetween April 1, 1858, and the November elec- 
lion, and from common workmen, whose wages 
were alleged to be inadequate. Master workmen 
testified before your committee with their ** testi- 

on their persons. The only case of a 
refusal of such a donation, brought to the notice 
of your committee, was that of Alexander Ward, 
master of laborers. Shortly after he went into 
the yard, about one hundred dollars were co!- 
lected, to be used in the usual way, before he 
heard of it. He had the money returned to the 
men, who were then receiving but $1 12) a day. 
In another case, about one hundred dollars were 
raised by men under Mr. Graham, to aid in the 
election of Mr. Sickles, which Mr. Graham, 
when he learned of it, caused to be returned to 
the men, 

‘These abuses increased in the yard as the elec- 
tion for members of Congress approached. Mem- 
bers, master workmen, all were interested in 
packing the yard. If the master workman was 
reluctant to increase his force, he was urged to 
do so by the members of Congress,and was com- 
pelled to yield to the demand. In this way the 
master-biacksmith increased his force twenty-five 
men. He testified that the same general increase, 
for the same reason, occurred throughout the 


monials ”’ 


yard in all the different departments; and that of 


the force of about two thousand four hundred 
men thus employed one fourth were useless; that 
it was understood that particular master werk- 
men were to administer this patronage for the 
benefit of particular members. In most cases this 
pressure was yielded to with alacrity,and a tem- 
porary pressure of work in September, 1848, to 
fit out the Niagara for Africa, and which lasted 
for four days only, was made the pretext for re- 
taining men after they were no longer needed. 
Insubordination increased; in one case the master 
laborer and a number of men answered roll-call, 
and went to the primary election in Mr. Sickles’s 
district, and yet drew full pay. A short time be- 
fore the election the men gotto leaving off twenty 
to thirty minutes before bell-ring in the evening, 
and would collect near the gate ready to go out 
of the yard. Commander Rootes attempted to 
stop this; as soon as he got near them between 
the ship-houses, some of them, in large gangs, 
sang out his name, and hooted and hissed him. 
The only reason given by Commander Rootes 
was, that the men thought that the members of 
Congress put them there and could keep them 
there in defiance of the officers of the yard. 

Che same pressure to increase the force was 
brought to bear upon the naval officers of the yard; 
when Commander Rootes sought to remove some 
of the men after the Niagara had sailed, the mas- 
ter workmen always managed to find something 
todo. He had no power to remove the master 
workmen, but could complain of them, and sus- 
pend them until an order was received from the 
Department. If this power was exercised, the 
result was that the de lanquent was soon restored 
to duty. A short time before the election, Mr. 
Searing applied to Commander Rootes to employ 
some two or three men. He replied that he could 
not do it, the orders were AZAINSL It; the mas- 
ters had that privilege. Mr. Turner, the master 


painter, was present, and he said that it was all | 
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important to have these men in the yard, that 
they could carry a great number of votes, and had 
a good deal of influence, and it was necessary for 
the nomination of Mr. Searing. A few days be- 
fore the election, Mr. Taylor urged Commodore 
Kearny to take in a number of men. At this 
period, on the 27th of October, 1858, when the 
public welfare demanded the vigilance of the offi- 
cers of the yard, Commodore Kearny was relieved 
from duty, and Commander Rootes was summa- 


rily detached and ordered to Washington by the , 





____ [February 24, 


—<—$——e 
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Secretary of the Navy. Commodore Kearny was 

| left in the yard until a successor arrived. Their 
successors could not and did not assume their ac. 
tive duties until after the election. This Order 
was unusual, without motive, and no reason has 
yet been assigned. 

The following statement of the number of work. 
men employed at the several mavy-yards in each 
half month of the year preceding the Ist day of 
December, 1858, is furnished us by the Depart- 
ment: 

















| Ports “2 » | Philadel- Washing| wy; Pensa | M =" | 
Dates. | mouth. | Boston. New York. | phia. oa. 8 Norfolk. ecole | lalend. | 
oe ES | erences man er —— | | 
1857. | 
December 1 to 15........ 564 1,256 1,479 | 646 863 1,558 450 Gam } 
December 16 to 3l....... S44 | 1,370 | 1,390 | 480 857 1,625 445 } 297 
1858. i | | 
January 1t015.......066 538 1,251 1,496 =| 574 785 1,540 410 2 
January 16 to3l..... weet ae 1,243 1,429 | 653 7530 | 1,714 464 : 358 
February 1 to 15........ j 516 1,237 1,302 | 695 722 «| 1,749 | 448 
February 16 to 28........ 432 1,288 1.288 | 709 683 1,756 424 304 | 
March 1 t015.......000.| 438 1,268 1,365 | 766 687 1718 | 423 ? 
March 16 to 31,..... soe | 488 1,074 | 1,409 | 785 672 1580 | 433 | ¢ 50 
April 1 00 15......0.000. 526 1,079 1,403 | 800 670 | 1,553 422 a 
April 16 to 30........64. 556 | 991 1,416 | 914 672 1.503 | 384 , 3/9 
WMD lc ivincesas 544 966 1,379 | 1,064 717 1413 | 338 ee 
May 16to 31....... ocd ' Rae aoe 725 1,288 340 ; “1 
June 1 to 15... 00006. | 498 1,119 1,850 | 1,120 725 1291 | 341 a 
June 16 to 30........... 525 1,204 | 1,912 1,156 715 1,23 | 365 , 296 
See 8 OP iiaccbsdeencen 503 1,250 | 2,024 1,091 786 1,444 | 430 ? 
July 16 to 31...... wait 563 1,432 | 2,092 1,020 790 1,593 | 463 g Sil 
August 1 to 15.......006. | 595 | 1,538 | 2,137 1,216 861 1699 | 515 Z 
August 16to 31..........| 778 | 1,599 | 2,132 | 1,267 g89 | 1,660 | 545 ; 330 
September 1 to15....... | 836 1,626 | 2,166 1,250 882 1,783 568 319 
September 16 to 30....../ 855 | 1,656 | 2286 | 4.534 899 1,887 | 587 : Jl 
October 1 to 15... cccece| 900 1,633 | 2.365 | 1,685 860 1,931 | 593 ? 346 
October 16to3l.........| 814 1.543 2414 | 1,722 872 1,936 | 619 ; 
November 1 to 15........| 777 | 1,576 2,488 1,541 878 1,824 | 634 390 
November 16 1030.......| 642 | 1,546 2,319 | 1,537 72 1,713 | 620 } , 
! | \ 


Nore.—The rolls for the navy-yard at Mare 


It thus appears, that the number of employés 
in the navy-yards December 1, 1857, was 7,113; 
May 1, 1858, 6,697; November 1, 1858, 10,038. 
The chief increase was at Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia. In Brooklyn the number, December 1, 
1857, was 1,479; May 1, 1858, 1,379; November 
1, 1858, 2,488, or an increase of 1,109 men in five 
months. In Philadelphia the number, December 
1, 1857, was 646; May 1, 1858, 1,064; November 
1, 1858, 1,541. During the month of October it 
ranged from 1,685 to 1,722—an increase of over 
six hundred in four months. 

It will be perceived that the highest number at 
New York was about the Ist of November, and 
at Philadelphia about the middle of October. 

The undersigned find that abuses in the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard are not confined to master work- 
men and their men, but extend to all the civil de- 
partments of the yard. 

THE NAVY AGENT. 

George N. Sanders, the navy agent at New 
York, disburses about four million dollars annu- 
ally. By law he is appointed for four years, but 
removable from office at pleasure. His salary is 
not to exceed $3,000 per annum. His duties are 
not prescribed by law, but are fixed by regula- 
tions of the Department. He is therefore, as to 
term of office and duty, entirely subject to the 
discretion of the Executive. By the act of March 
3, 1843, all materials, of whatever name or nature, 
for the use of the Navy, when time will permit, 
shall be furnished by contract by the lowest bid- 
der. 

Fuel and a few other specified articles are 
exempted by subsequent laws. 
annually made by the different bureaus for the 


articles aaepeter to be wanted; but articles are || 


often needed not embraced in the contract. Un- 
der the implication arising from the words, ‘*‘when 
time will permit,’’ if articles not covered by the 
contracts and 1.otin the navy stores are needed, 
they are bought by “ open purchase,’ under the 
direction of the Navy Department. The navy 
agent, among his other duties prescribed by the 
Department, pays for all articles purchased at 
New York by contract, and makes all open pur- 
chases. 

All the articles were purchased upon the as- 
sumption that time would not admit of their being 
purchased by contract. The evidence clearly 
shows that articles thus purchased were bought 
at a much higher rate than the contract price. 
Thus, iron of prescribed sizes in 1853, was three 


Contracts are | 





Island are rendered for the entire month. 


, and a haif cents per pound by contract. Yeta 
quantity of iron for hooping the spars of the frig- 
ate Congress was needed. There was a slight 
variation in the size of the iron from that furnished 
by contract of the two thousand pounds required. 
One thousand eight hundred and thirty-five pounds 
were bought on open purchase at five and a quar- 

ter cents per pound. 

Whenarticles are needed not embraced in a con- 
tract, arequisition is made out by the master work- 

/man, certified to by the constructing engineer or 
naval constructor, as the case may be, and com- 
mandant of the yard, and sent to the Navy agent. 
It then becomes his duty to enter the market and 
<a the article needed at its fair market value. 

nstead of this being done in the city of New 

York, the requisitions are generally handed over 
to Charles A. Secor & Co., ship chandlers, of 
New York, and they furnish the article. One of 
the firm is the security for Mr. Sanders on his 
| official bond, and is his intimate and confidential 
friend. The articles called for are furnished by 
them, whether within the line of their business 
or not, and sent directly to the yard. The Navy 
agent has followed this course during his term, 
and never sees the articles, fixes their prices, or 
knows when, of whom, or at what prices, Secor 
gets them; and yet claims that he 1s appointed 
to make the purchase, and is accountable for the 
prices.—Commodore Smith. 

When the articles reach the yard a junior officer 
of the yard inspects them, to see if they are good, 
and to satisfy himself if they are charged at fair 
market prices. To do that he sometimes has 
| sent to the city of New York to make inquiries, 
but usually he took the price presumed to have 
been agreed upon by the navy agent as the fair 
market price. Commander Rootes testifies that 
they had a great deal of trouble with Mr. Secor, 
and that everything furnished to the navy-yard by 
| Secor & Co., while he was there, had been far 
_ above market prices, and so he wrote to the De- 
partment. Lieutenant Barnet, for some time the 
| Inspecting officer, makes the same statement. 
| Several instances are shown in the testimony and 
| in Commander Rootes’s correspondence with the 
| Department where the price was exorbitant. In 
‘| such cases the article was rejected; but, as the 
| officer did not purchase the article, and was not 

informed in regard to prices, it usually passed 
into the store-house, and thereupon Secor got his 
pay of the navy agent. 

hen the attention of Commodore Smith, of 
the bureau of yards and docks, was called to the 
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matter, he issued a circular to each navy agent, 
-pquiring him to inquire of the contractor for arti- 
cles in that line, his prices, and also that he ask 
the prices of two other parties dealing in the same 
ye, and then take the lowest bid. 
~ These instructions were disregarded by San- 
ders, and many of the open purchases were, and 
are still, made in the same manner of Secor & 
(o. Mr. Sanders denied, under oath, that he had 
received, or expected to receive, any benefit from 
this arrangement. But it is dangerous to allow 
a practice under which collusion between the 
agent and the ** provider”’ is so difficult of detec- 
won. 

A still more dangerous custom has been allowed 
by Mr. Sanders within the past year. Latterly, 
when requisitions were made by the master work- 
men, Mr. Sanders has allowed them to indicate 
from whom they wish the purchases made; and 
in many cases he has allowed master workmen 
to make the purchases themselves. In some cases 
where requisitions have come to his office, and 
he has had them filled by Secor & Co. in his usual 
way, it was found that menin the yard had made 
the purchases already, and expected the navyagent 
to sign the requisite certificate and pay the money. 
He testifies himself that he has too readily yielded 


Navy-yards. } On hand July 1, 1857. 
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Itappears that, by the books of the Department, 
there should have been in the yard at Brooklyn 
stores of the value of $1,414,152 68 on the Ist of 
July Jast; but whether that amount is on hand or 
not has not been ascertained. No inventory has 
been taken for years. Anson Herrick, the pres- 
ent storekeeper, was appointed in March, 1857; 
and during that year an attempt to make an in- 
ventory was commenced, but after some months’ 
trial was abandoned. 

from the manner in which the books were pre- 
viously kept, as shown by Herrick, it is utterly 
impossible to ascertain the condition of the public 
stores, from the accounts of the Department, until 
a detailed inventory is completed. Mr. Herrick 
testifies that previous to his time, when a vessel 
was fitted out for service, all her stores of every 
kind furnished were charged as expended. If 
the ship returned with a part of the stores on 
board, they were passed over to the storekeeper, 
and not charged to him. Thus the books of the 
storekeeper showed that but two comparing 
watches, furnished the forward officers on going 
to sea, were charged to the storekeeper as on 
hand; yet there had been fifteen or sixteen in the 
drawer. Of these, about seven were stolen; and 
the storekeeper could deliver over to the Govern- 
ment the two watches called for by the books, 
and have several left. 

They also find that the present storekeeper neg- 
lects his official duties. He is an active editor 
in the city of New York; has no experience as a 
storekeeper except that, as a boy, he used to at- 
tend a grocery store. He is seldom in his office, 
and considered his duties well done when he 
signed his name to receipts and returns prepared 
by his clerks, and carried to his office in New York 
for signature. He testifies that his clerical] force 
was too small, and that the returnsare behind, and 
cannot be written up for several months; that he 
has two clerks, two writers, one foreman, who 
signs Mr. Herrick’s name to receipts to contract- 
ors, and seventeen laboring men; and yet he tes- 
tified that he did not know that he spent one sev- 
enth of his time in the duties of storekeeper. To 
use his own language: 


“I do not spend but very little time in the navy-yard, for 
this reason : these papers and documents are brought to me 
by my chief clerk, who is my son, whom Isee every day, 


Received. 


Or by the messenger—one ofthe laborers being employed as | 


amessenger. I appointed my own son first clerk, because 
I could have confidence in him. All the papers that are 
necessary for me to sign, when I am not at the yard, are 
brought to me, and an account of all the business that is 
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to that manner of making purchases, and that 
most of the open purchases latterly have been made 
in this way. Why should the master workmen 
seek to indicate the vendor? Why desire to make 
the purchase himself? The danger of collusion 
between the seller and the master workman is in- 
creased as the number of master workmen in- 
creases. Each becomes interested in increasing 
the amount of open purchases in his department, 
either to favor a friend or to share the profit. He 
judges of the necessity of the article; makes the 
requisition; purchases the article; agrees upon the 
price; inspects it, receivesit, and uses it; and yet 
the formal certificates are signed by others, and 
the navy agent pays the money. 


THE NAVAL STOREKEEPER. 


This office is not created by law, and the duties 
of the office are prescribed entirely by the regu- 
lations of the Navy Department. The salary 
does not seem to be fixed by law, but the amount 
paid is $1,700 per annum. The duty of this offi- 
cer is toreceive and take charge of the naval stores 
in the yard and deliver them upon proper requi- 
sitions for the use of the service. The following 
statement shows the amount of stores on hand at 
the different navy yards, July 1, 1858: 


Expended. On hand July 1, 1858. 


$182,681 32 $730,066 61 
764,882 62 1,628,164 99 
457,578 38 1,414,152 68 
293,002 44 529.225 39 


245.267 91 458.482 10 
446.883 38 473.015 06 1.539.826 60 
61,819 26 70,320 22 332,845 84 


$6,633,664 21 


$2,786,747 95 





done in the yard is brought 
me.”? 

Commander Rootes testifies that the force in 
the storekeeper’s department has always been too | 
large, and that this fact, and Mr. Herrick’s neg- 
lect of duty, have been reported to the Depart- 
ment. Without further detail, and referring to 
the testimony, the undersigned report that the 
civil officers of the yard have not, and do not, as 
a general rule, attend properly to their official du- 
ties; that their appointment has been controlled 
by political reasons, and not by their fitness or | 
qualifications for their respective offices. 

PHILADELPHIA NAVY-YARD. 

The attention of the committee was directed to 
one transaction at this yard. In August last, a | 
requisition was made upon the naval constructor 
for eighty oakum spinners. There were then em- 
ployed ten to fifteen spinners, who were generally | 
**old salts’’ disabled for active duty, and yet com- 
petent to spin oakum; the work is nothing but 
rubbing oakum upon the knee. The naval con- 
structor did not deem a greater force necessary, 
and refused to sign the requisition. The master 


to my house, and reported to 


| calker brought it to Captain Carr, the commander 


| sition. 


| spinners to be employed. 


| declined at first, but he received a slip of paper 


in the yard, who also refused to sign the requi- 
Thereupon, Hon. Thomas B. Florence, 
a member of this House, came to Washington, | 
and asked the Secretary to direct the eighty opium | 
j It was referred to the 
bureau of yards and docks. Commodore Smith | 


signed by Mr. Welsh, the chief clerk, on which | 
was written In pencil as follows: 

“The master workmen having made a requisition for 
eighty additional pickers, you will see that it is complied 
with.’? 

This was inclosed in the written application of 
Mr. Florence. The order was then issued to the 
commander of the yard, and the ‘* oakum spin- 
ners’’ were set to work. Commodore Carr testi- 
fies that when the men came in he went down and 
took a look at them: 

‘* They were the lame, the halt, and the blind; but they 
did the work. I made a place for them until they worked 
the oakum up.”’ 

They were then discharged. 

Allthe oakum spinning for a year was crowded 
into a few weeks. ‘The undersigned refer to the 
testimony of Mr. Florence for the motive of this 


| transaction 


REMEDY FOR ABUSES. 


Your committee have directed their attention, |! 
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as far as time would permit, to the best mode of 
correcting existing abuses in the management of 
navy-yards. They have considered whether, Ist, 
all or some of the navy-yards could not be dis- 
pensed with with advantage to the public service, 
and the construction and repair of vessels be done 
by private enterprise. 

2. Whether work in all or some of the navy- 
yards could not properly be suspended, and they 
be placed in eelhaata until existing abuses are 
corrected, or the state of the Treasury will allow 
further improvements. Your committee have not 
fully considered these propositions and do not re- 
port upon them. 

All work in the navy-yards or upon vessels of 
the United States depends upon the annual ap- 
propriations of Congress; so that Congress, by 
granting or withholding appropriations, may de- 
termine these questions without changing exist- 
ing laws. 

In concluding their report upon this branch of 
the investigation, the undersigned call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the necessity of a general law 
prescribing the manner of making Government 
contracts The existing laws consist of detached 
sections of various laws, in most cases attached 
to appropriation bills, and often unconnected with 
each other. It is difficult to ascertain from the 
law the powers and duties of officers authorized 
to make contracts. Abuses, therefore, naturally 
occur. The undersigned at this late period of the 
session have not time to mature a bill, but deem 
it their duty to call the attention of Congress to 
the subject. 


CONTRACTS FOR MACHINERY. 


The inquiry of your committee into the con- 
tracts for machinery for the vessels of the United 
States has been mainly confined to the contracts 
made for the machinery of the vessels now build- 
ing under the act of June, 1858. 

On the 26th of July sealed proposals were in- 
vited by the Secretary of the Navy for the steam 
machinery, &c., for the seven sloops-of- war au- 
thorized by that act. The specifications did not 
prescribe the form, plan, or details of the ma- 
chinery, but promised a drawing of the section 
of the vessel to any one making application there- 
for. It required the bidder to guaranty certain re- 
sults, such as power, speed, economy of fuel, and 
the like, but left the design and the arrangement 
of the machinery with the party whose proposi- 
tion should be accepted. Under these specifica- 
tions proposals were made by most of the lead- 
ing marine engine builders in the United States, 
accompanied in each case by plans and drawings. 
The following is a statement of these bids: 


Large sloop at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1,000-horse 


power. 
Morgan [ron Works, New York......+-eeee eee . $143,00€ 
|| West Point Foundery...... ecevce dtc ieenereRe@e 136,000 
| James Murphy & Co ...... Nd eteawvedereeueetase 135,000 
Allaire Works ........ troncene piniuenedeealeaneba 110,000 
FOOVEIEY DION: V0 OCRBE ics ccccccvcncees ctevdessees 98.500 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford,........+.cseeeeeees 125,000 


Small sloop, Boston, 750-horse power. 
Morgan Iron Works, New York........05-+e+0++. $110,000 


James Murphy & Co, New York,......-.+0+: 9° 107,000 
Allaire Works. New Yorkf,.........+.. actesieucte 97,000 
Locomotive Works, Boston’ .........esesceeeeees 104,000 
Atlantic Works, Boston e.ocsecscvce cece coves 100,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford........ceeeeseeeeee 118,000 
Large sloop New York, 1 ,000-horse power. 
Morgan Iron Works, New York........... +0000 $137,000 
James Murphy & Co, New York*......0+eene0- . 130,000 
West Point Foundery, New York...... ie akeraiaiats » 130,000 
AMAITS VECREE, TOW BO Ricccensecce cccccesscas - 105,000 
Novelty Iron Works, New York.f...........+006 97,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford ..... 6.6066 ceee eens 125,000 
Large sloop, Philadelphia, 1,000-horse power. 
Reaney, Neafie & Co., Philadelphia. ............% £145,500 
Merrick & Sons, Philadelphia* .............5008 102.000 
Morgan Iron Works. New York ‘ie eee 141 000 
Allaire Iron Works, New York.......... «+ ee 110.000 
Novelty Iron Works, New Yorkt......++eee0es 98,000 
Murray & Hazelhurst, Baltimore......... . 110,000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford............. ia 125,000 


Large sloop, Norfolk, 1,000-horse power. 
Reaney, Neafie & Co.. Philadelphia.......... -... $152,000 


Morgan tron Works, New York....... cseceeeee 142,000 
Novelty Iron Works, New York. ...... 0.0. -e+0e8 100 000 
Woodruff & Beach, Hartford........... ceseeees 125,000 
Murray & Hazelhurst, Baltimore..........++---+- 115.000 
C. Reeder, Baltimoref..........cceecescecessceee 94,000 


¢ Lowest bid. 


* Accepted bid. 
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ea Neatic & Co., Philadelphia 596 s60cn00 0m OO 
Jan Murp & Co... New York a : 127.000 
Morgan Iron Works, New York*....... 120.000 
West Pot Poundery, New York..... : 118.000 
VN jrut? & Beach, Hartford > ° . con 118,000 
Locomotive Works, Bost rangle - 115.000 
Murray & Hazellhuret, B noret néntinstrssa, eee 
At this stave of the proceedings, before the Sec- 
retary had 1 upon any of the bids, the fol- 
lowine lett uw it by Colonel W. C. Patter- 
son, of Philadelphia, to the President: 
Piinapetriuta, September 13, | 
Theat | ture to sug@est to you the importance ot 
mM rthe machmery of the sloop, now 
i thas tion indafat ean be dor 
muablie serv to Merrick K Son 
nent int firet district which 
min of hii > mt th tun tires 
\ ' voen in tull work, four hundred and 
j ' Y partner Mr. MI r.. being absent in Yad 
| i Hlot eneres Iraining @Cveiy auerve te Keep 
. . ring t depression, and. in so far as I know, 
{ iW fanvintluencein that distriet, who are 
i i um ‘ nm iF t 
| ‘ ) former expoenenee, the value of that influ 
a » taded that itis the interest of the Dem 
' district will, | hope, be carried in any event, but with 
pat work, tu handed, tw wee prior tothe elee 
t result would, L thiuk, be placed bevond ali doubt 
\ inuch respect W. C. PATTERSON 
] | ENT 
Thi tter Wa nt to } Secretary of the 
Navy by the P1 lent with indorsement 
Sente } » 
rh rir 1 ( 1 Pat i t Philadel 
' on of the Secretary of th 
Nav 1. B 
The undersigned regard this as a serious of. 
fense It is the duty of the Secretary to determ- 
ine which of the bidders was the ** lowest respons- 
thle bidder,’’ and to award to him the contract. 
It is a judicial act The rights of partes under 
the law, and the rights of the Government, were 
mvolved in the award. Any sugvestions of fact 


remotive, except those which would enable the 
Secretary to adjudge which of the competing bid- 
ders was the lowest responsible one, was im- 
proper. The Secretary was the subordinate of 
the President, holding office at his pleasure, nat- 
urally controlled by his will; and by law he is 
frequently required to award and adjudge without 
regard to the President.—( Decatur vs. Paulding, 


14 Pet., 515; 6 How., 101-2.) Under these cir- ' 


cumstances the President suggested to the Secre- 
tary, and in writing called his attention to the 
importance of awarding one of the contracts for 
machinery to Merrick & Sons, in order to secure 
the potent political influence of that firm in favor 
of the reélection of Colonel Florence, and thus 
place the result 


of the election in his district be- 
yend doubt, and generally to increase the influ- 
nee of that firm, that it might be exercised in 
favor of the Democratic party 
If the President had suggested to a judge of the 
United States courts that he render a judgment in 
favor of one of the parties litigant in a cause pend- 
‘ore him, because that jad rment would aid 
in the election of a party favorite, or would con- 
tribute to the success of the Democratic party, 
the general voice of the people would demand his 
impeachment. Is ita less serious offense when 
this sugvestion is made by the President to the 
Secretary of the Navy? The judge is beyond the 
power of the President; the S cretary is within 
his power, Tach ts required to perform judical 
funcuons, ‘The suggesuon by the President of 
rrupt motives to either is equally dangerous, 
and is more likely to succeed with an officer 
whose tenure of office is the will of the President. 
The terms of the note of the President could 
not be misunderstood by a subordinate. No one 
can read the letter and note without a conviction 
that the inducement in the letter was regarded by 
the President as a proper one to be submitted and 
to require the attention of the Se cretary. Thus 
indorsed, the corrupt motives suggested would 
decide the award without regard to cost, unless 
the Secretary evinced a higher sense of public 
duty than his superior. 
Should mt be serd that the letter did not influ- 
ence the award, the reply is, Uiat the offense is in 


t 1.owest bid. 





* Accepted bid. 


engineer in the Navy. In addition, his patent 


submitting a corrupt motive to the consideration 
of the Secretary. But the award was made to 
Merrick & Sons. How far it influenced the award | 
can only be inferred from the proceedings in the 
case, 

On the 25th of September, 1858, the Secretary 
appointed an advisory board of engineers to ex- 
amine the proposals, and each member of the | 
board was required to report which proposal, in 
his opinion, should be accepted. The board was 
composed of Samuel Archbold, engineer-in-chief 
of the Unite d States Navy; W. Ww. W. Wood, ! 
Hlenry Hunt, and Daniel B. Martin, chief engi- 
neers. Martin was the patentee of Martin’s ver- 
tical tubular boiler, and previous to the proposals, 
had made arrangements with some of the bidders 
that he was to receive a specific sum, varying in 
rinount from $750 to $1,000, for the privilege of 
using his boiler. ‘There was nothing in the spe- 
cifleations advising bidders that the adoption of 
Martin’s boilers was a requisite to success. It 
was not generally adopted, except in Government 
vessels. ‘The horizontal tubular boiler was gen- 
erally used in marine engines. The drawings ex- 
hibited the details of the machinery, and the board 
of engineers would necessarily know whether 
Martin’s boiler was included in the bid. Merrick 
& Sons specified Martin’s patent in their propo- 


sals, although they did not use it in other marine 


vessels. One of the firm testified that one motive 
for including that boiler was, they had supposed 


that they would, perhaps, be more likely to sue- 
ceed in their proposals if they adopted that form 
of boiler. They, therefore, »reviously agreed 
upon a stipulated price with Martin for the use of 
his boiler, and embodied it in their plans. The 
specifications required that— 

‘** The offers must be for a specific sum for putting the 
whole in successful operation ; must include all patent fees ; 
and the Department will require a release from the pro 
prietors of any patented article or arrangements used in or 
about the machinery,” Ke. 

This would necessarily involve a previous agree- 
ment of Martin with those parties who included 
his boiler in their plans, and would make him 
directly interested to the extent of his patent right, 
in accepting the bids of those who would pay him 
for its use, and rejecting those who preferred 
another boiler. 

t 1s clear this was known to the Secretary. It 
had been the subject of complaint previously. 
Martin had placed on the record a release to the 
Government for the right to use his boiler on Gov- 
ernment vessels while he remained engineer-in- 
chiefof the United States, but he was removed in 
1857 because of his interest in patents. Martin 
testifies that he told the Secretary of his interest, 
and on that ground asked to be relieved from ser- 
vice on advisory boards. ‘The interest of Martin 
was also discussed between the Secretary and 
Dickerson. 

In deciding upon the proposals, no award was 
made except to those whose drawings showed 
the Martin boiler. The lowest bid for the Nor- 
folk sloop was by C. Reeder, of Baltimore, and 
was for $94,000. Two of the board, Messrs. 
Archbold and Hunt, were in favor of accepting 
this bid. All agreed that the engines were good; 
but Messrs. Martin and Wood did not like the 
boilers. In his answer, Martin thus states his ob- 
jection: 

**Reeder’s plan of engines is good, and his price satis- 


factory, but his plan of boilers I cannot recommend ; if they 
were made satisfactory I would recommend him for the 


Norfolk ship.”? 

If the boiler had been * satisfactory”? to Mr. 
Martin, it would have secured a majority of the 
board in favor of this bid. As, however, the 
board was divided, a new advertisement was is- 
sued, new bids were received, and the contract for 
the Norfolk ship was finally awarded to Messrs. 
Murray & Hazlehurst, of Baltimore, for $131,000, 
or $37,000 more than Reeder’s first bid. It ap- 
pears from the testimony of Martin, that he pre- 
pares plans for bidders; that he receives pay for 
such plans—in one case as high as $500; and that 
his fees now as consulting engineer for private || 
parties amount to more than his salary as chief 


fees for the boilers and valves used in the ma- 
chinery of the five sloops, awarded ae upon 
his opinion is, over four thousand dollars. He has || 


now a claim pending before Congress for $13,000 || 





[February 24, 
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for the use of his patent boiler in the vegs; 
the United States. 

It is impossible for your committee orthe House 
to ascertain whether the action of the other mem. 
bers of the board was proper or not. The re. 
jected plans and drawings have been returned t, 
the bidders. The specifications were so drawn 
as to leave the whole matter to the Secretary of 
the Navy. If, in the specifications, the details 
had been prescribed, the only question to determ. 
ine would have been the price and security, |; 
is said that the mode adopted secured the best 
engineering skill in the country; that engineers, 
having the speed, &e., desired, might seek to 
secure a contract by improvements On eXistine 
plans. What weight ought to be given to these 
considerations, we are not prepared to say. Upon 
the plan adopted, there is no check upon execy- 
tive officers in awarding contracts. Some repl oy 
fancied defect in the machinery, or any part of it, 
such a suggestion as that of the President, polit- 
ical influence, favoritism for certain bidders, or, 
as in Martin’s case, a known or concealed inter- 
est, might induce an award to a party whose bid 
is many thousands higher than another respons- 
ible bidder. The easy answer to all complaints 
is, that the plans of the successful bidder are 
better. Bidders of high character and ability, 
whose engines have been successful in commer- 
cial vessels, finding their bids repeatedly rejected, 
and the higher bids of inexperienced parties, with- 
out facilities or experience in constructing marine 
engines, accepted, naturally attribute it to politi- 
cal or other improper influences, and refuse again 
to incur the expense of preparing plans and draw- 
ings, and the loss of reputation incurred by their 
rejection. Thus the Government work becomes 
monopolized by a few whose political relations 
are right, and the Government gets the poorest 
work at the highest price; a competition for work 
for the Government becomes a mere scramble of 
partisans, decided, not by the highest skill and 
lowest prices, but by political influence. 

The aoe of engineers unanimously reported 
in favor of Merrick & Sons, for the Philadelphia 
ship, at$102,000. This was the house described 
in the letter of Colonel Patterson. The lowest 
bid was by the Novelty Works, New York, per- 
haps the most extensive works of the kind in the 
United States, at $98,500. 

For the Pensacola sloop, the board was divided. 
Archbold and Hunt were in favor of the Boston 
Locomotive Works, at $115,000; Martin and 
Wood were for the Morgan Iron Works, at 
$120,000. Martin had previously engaged with 
the proprietors of the Morgan Works for the use 
of his patent, at $1,000. The Secretary, without 
further proposals or reference, awarded the con- 
tract to the Morgan Works. The lowest bidder 
for the Pensacola sloop was Murray & Hazel- 
hurst, at $100,000. ‘They are marine engine build- 
ers of high character and ample facilities. 

For the Boston sloop, Martin and Wood were 
in favor of the Boston Locomotive Works, at 
$104,000; Archbold and Hunt were for other bid- 
ders. The Secretary awarded the contract, with- 
out further proposals or reference, to the Boston 
Locomotive Work. The lowest bidder was the 
Allaire Works, New York, at $97,000. 

For the Portsmouth or Kittery sloop the board 
was unanimously in favor of Woodruff & Beach, 
of Hartford, at $125,000. The lowest bid was 
that of the Novelty lron Works, at $98,500. 
It is proper to say that Mr. Beach is remotely 
connected by marriage with the Secretary. But 
the committee see nothing in the evidence to show 
that he was favored on that account. 

For the New York sloop, Archbold, Martin, 
and Wood, reported in favor of James Murphy 
& Co., at $130,000. The lowest bid was that of 
the Allaire Works, of New York, one of the most 
extensive works in the United States, at $105,000. 
D.B. Allen, one of the proprietors of these works, 
made one of the written complaints which led to 
this investigation. Their bid was low because of 
the general depression of the commercial marine, 
and their machinery such as has been sanctioned 


j - 
‘8 of 


| by private enterprise. They have constructed 


more marine engines than any other establish- 
ment in the country. 

From the statement of the reports of the mem- 
bers of the board, it appears that the vote of Mar- 
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tun prevailed in a inetane: Aizen an anal | On the 16th of November last, Norris sent to | proposition of 


division of the board his opinions were adopted | 
by the Secretary in the case of the Pensacola and | 
Boston sloops; and that upon his objection to the | 
poiler proposed for the Norfolk sloop a contract | 
was refused to Reeder, and was finally awarded | 
to meet Martin’s views. 

The aggregate difference between the lowest 
bids and the accepted bids for the machinery in 
the sloops is $82,000. 


THE GRIFFITH SHIP. | 


The struggle for the contract for the machiner 
of the smaller sloop-of-war building in Philadel- 
phia, known as the ‘Griffith ship,’ presents 
some features requiring notice. Before the law 
of June 12, 1858, was passed, Mr. Norris, an 
engineer, who for some years had retired from 
active business, desired, in connection with John 
W. Griffith, to build a vessel of light draught and 
great speed for the Navy of the United States. 
Upon the recommendation of Mr. Norris, im June 
last, and in pursuance of a previous promise by 
the President to Mr. Norris, Mr. Griffith was 
appointed temporary navel constructor at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Griffith at once preparcd his plans 
for the ship, and sent them to the Department. 
They were somewhat peculiar, and designed to 
secure light draught and great speed, but to have 
a heavy armament. Mr, Norris prepared his 
plans for the machinery, and made a bid in Sep- 
tember, 1858, to construct that machinery for the 
Government at $126,000. The two plans were 
designed, and the machinery and the vessel were 
intended for each other. When the bids were 
opened, it was found that the machinery of Mr. 


Norris was the only kind proposed that was | 


adapted to the peculiar model of the ship, and 
that he alone of the Widders had been furnished 
with the midship sections, rlans, and views of 
the vessel, and knew that it was to have two 
propellers. Under these circumstances, new pro- 
nosals were very properly invited. Norris ad- 
vered to his bid, and proposals were submitted 
by Reaney, Neafie & Co., of Philadeiphia, and 
the Allaire Works, of New York. The contest, 
however, was soon narrowed down to Norrisand 
Reaney, Neafie & Co. The bid of the latter was 
$139,000. A board of four engineers of the 
Navy was called to consider these bids; with the 
plansand specifications of each, ‘The board was 
equally divided in its report. 

Each party, without complaint from the De- 


partment, sought to succeed by political influence. | 


The sisguiar spectacle was presented of an ex- 


member, without knowledge of an engine, man- | 
aging for one party, while the other pressed his || 


party services, 


On the 2d of November, 1858, Norris urged | 
the acceptance of his proposals, in a letter to the | 


Secretary, thus: 
‘On the score of politics, Which I have nevermentioned 


before, 1 have greater claims upon the Government than |; 


my competitors. Our shop, at Bush Hill, Philadelphia, was 
the first institution in this country that :aised the banner of 
Buchanan and Breckinridge. The day after the nomina- 
tion we raised the standard, with full-length portraits of the 
Prosident and Vice President,eand at the election our shop 
fwnished seven hundred and sixty-four votes for them. 
‘vtwithstanding the present monetary depression, we gave 


three hundred and twelve votes for the Administration at | 


the lastelection. We have supported the party with mate- 
rial aid by thousands of dollars, and worked hard, as any 
of the party in Philadelphia will testify.” 


On the 9th of November last Hon. James Lan- 
dy, a member of this House from Phii-delphia, 
apppeared before the Secretary of the Navy to 
urge that the award be made to Reaney, Neafie 
& Co. The same firm employed William H. 
Witte, an ex-member of Congress, as their agent, 
who at once established intimate social relations 
with some of the officers in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

This agent was to receive for his services one 
fourth of the profits of the contract, in case it was 


awarded to Reaney, Neafie & Co. It is to be re- | 


marked that he was employed by that firm only 
to seeure Government contracts, and been 


* 


the Secretary a letter from J. B. Baker, collector | request of the 


of Philadelphia, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


I have been intimately acquainted with the Messrs. | 
Norris Brothers for many years, and have had large busi- | 
ness transactions with them, and it may not be amiss to | 


state that they have always heartily advocated and sus- 
tained the Democratic party. In the campaign of 1856, 
their establishment not only contributed many hundred 
votes to elect our present Chief Magistrate, but, to my 

| Knowledge, contributed largely in other ways to bring about 
that result.’? 


‘| Also, a letter from Hon. Henry M. Phillips, 


of this House, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


‘* Messrs. Norris are good Democrats, willing and faith- 
ful members of the party, who, ‘through weal and through 
woe,* have labored zealously for its success. 

“Their fame as mechanies is world-wide, and they are 
men of high character ; and it wiil be to the fourth district 
a matter of essential service for them to succeed in their 
present application. 

‘ Personally, mechanically, and politically meritorious, 
if their proposal is not extravagant, | earnestly hope that it 
will be accepted.”? 


Also, a letter from John Hamilton, jr., of which | 
J 


the following is an extract: 


“T know no men brtier entitled to receive the attention 
of a Democratic Administration than those composing this 
firm; with a world-wide celebrity as machinists of the first 
class, they have also been known as Democrats who have 
never faltered in their active and earnest devotion to the 
cause; men wvho, amidst the very howling of the tempest 
raised by the Opposition, are more energetic and determ- 
ined in their support. I trust that the claims of these gen- 
tlemen, who are so well qualified to perform whatever they 
may undertake, and who are so deserving as Democrats, 
will not be overlooked.”’ 


To counteract these letters, Reaney, Neafie & 
Co. relied upon the active interested agency of 
Mr. Witte, who pressed their claims as a Demo- 


cratic firm. He also procured from Mr. Baker, | 


the collector, a letter, of which the following is an 
extract: 


| A few weeks since I was requested by Mr. William 
Norris to state in a letter to you my knowledge of the polit- 
ical character of the locomotive establishment of Messrs. R. 
Norris & Son, of Philadelphia, which I did; but [I did not 
intend to convey the impression (as I learn has been the 


case) that the marine-engine works of Messrs. Reaney, | 


Neafie & Co. were not of the same political creed, whom I 


know by reputation, and it is proper to say, is of the highest 


| character.”? 
Somewhat simiiar letters were also written to 
the President and referred tothe Secretary. Thus, 
| in a letter under date of November 15, 1858, Mr. 
| Phillips writes of Norris Brothers: 


zealous, and disinterested Democrats. Their establishment 


operatives, who, under their exerted influence, were valu- 
| able members of our party during our Jast disastrous cam- 
| paign. 

Colonel Florence, a member of the House, in 


|| an interview with the Seeretary, recommended 
|| Mr. Norris. 


awarding contracts were received without objec- 
| tion or reproof, and were placed on the files of 
| the Department, and, with the awards and other 
papers, were sent to your committee. A highly 


| intelligent centractor testifies that within two or | 
three years it has been a common thing for bid- | 
ders to satisfy the Departmentas to their political | 


| Opinions. If jobs and contracts become the rec- 


| ognized rewards for partisan services, and are dis- || 


bursed and distributed without regard to the writ- 


|| ten law,as e mode of refunding money contributed | 
/and spent in elections, and these abuses are tol- | 
| erated by the people, then may the money of the. 
|| people be taken directly from the public Treasury | 
|| to corrupt or overthrow the elective franchise. | 


'| Yet these motives are strongly and confidently 
‘| urged by high officers of the Government to the 
| high officers charged with a judicial duty, and also 
|| to the Chief Magistrate, whew duty it is to exe- 
|| cute the law. 

On the 29th of November, 1858, the Secretary 
desired a board of civil engineers, not of the 


Navy, to examine the propositions of Mr. Nor- 








i 
; 


* They have been and are my very good friends, active, | 


is within my district, where they employ many hundreds of 


These efforts to enlist political influence in | 


neh of speed, which, at the 
ecretary, Mr. Norris copied and 
signed. Norris was not informed that it would 
be considered as a new offer,or as varying his 
former bid, but he signed it for the satisfaction 
of the Secretary, and 10 the words written by him. 
The nexi day, if the date is correct, December 
22, 1858, Witte, as the agent of Reaney, Neafie 
& Co., submitted a written * explanation’’ of 
their proposal, in which they stipulated for a 
somewhat higher speed. Their guarantees were 
treated as new proposals, and were, on the same 
day, referred to Archbold, the engineer-in-chief, 
who had steadily opposed Norris’s plans. Arch- 
bold on the same day reported in favor of Rea- 
ney, Neafie & Co., and the contract was awarded 
to them. 

The undersigned do not deem it necessary to 
pursue thiscontrdversy further. Charges of fraud, 
favoritism, and improper disclosure of the plans 
of competing bidders were made. The facts and 
the claims of each party are fully shown in the 
testimony and documents herewith submitted. 


THE READING FORGE AND HON. J. GLANCY JONES. 


As an incident to this branch of their inquiry, 
it became aeneeaels for your committee to exam- 
ine a charge that Hon. J. Glaney Jones, now a 
civi! officer of the Government, had, while he was 
a member of this House, received money from the 
Reading Forge for his services in obtatning for it 
contracts with the Government. 

Our attention was first called to this charge by 
the testimony of Dr. Cockroft, giving a state- 
ment of James Murphy, a contractor for the con- 
struction of the steam machinery for the United 
States steamship Brooklyn. The purport of the 
statement was, that he was obliged to let the 
forging for the vessel tothe Reading Forge Com- 
pany, understood to belong to Mr. Jones. An 
intimation was also made to Mr. Quintard, of the 
Morgan Works, New York, the successful bidder 
for the Pensacola sloop, that if he got the forging 
work done by the Reading Forge, it would be 
acceptable or satisfactory to certain parties. 

Hon. W. H. Keim, a member of this House, 
testified that he, as secretary and treasurer of the 
company, made an agreement with Mr. Jones-to 
the effect that, if he would get work for the forge 
to do, the company would allow him five per cent. 
on the amount he obtained; that the kind of work 
contemplated, was forging shafts, &c., for vessels 
of the United States Navy. The inducement to 
the company to make the contract with Mr. Jones 
was the fact that he was a member of Congress, 
and it was supposed that he would have facilites 
for getting work that others would not. 
|| Prior to this agreement, Mr. Jones wrote the 
|| following letter to General Keim: 

House or Representatives, May 18, 1854. 

| Dear Genera: I received your letter this morning, and 

| have just had an interview with the Secretary of the Navy. 
He informs me that all the machinery will be given out on 
contract, except, perhaps, what is made in Washington. 
The Secretary will advertise for bids, but will not give it to 
the lowest bidder ; he will contract with the offer which he 
thinks is best for the Government. Now, I think T can 
serve my town and constituency by securing a fair portion 
from those who want these contracts; with this the Secre- 
tary has nothing to do; but we can do a great deal our- 

| selves by being ready to meet these contractors. I will 
write you again soon, and send you the notice when the 


|| Secretary advertises. 
J. GLANCY JONES. 


Truly yours, 
|| General W. H. Ker. 


Under this agreement, Mr. Jones did get work 
for the forge, in 1854, for the steamer Wabash, 
| amounting to $10,000 or $11,000, upon which he 
was entitled to five per cent. The contract for 
the work was made with Merrick & Sons. 

General Keim ceased to be secretary and treas- 
urer of the company in the spring of 1855, and 
was succeeded by M. A. Bertolet. Mr. Bertolet 
testifies that the contract with Mr, Jones was 
frequently spoken of in the meetings of the board, 
|| when the justness of paying him what was agreed 

upon was spoken of. On two or three occasions 
the witness met Mr. Jones and told him that he 


ris, and of Reaney, Neafie & Co., and to express || was very sorry that the concern was in such a 


successful, in 1857, in securing the contract for | in writing which of the two was preferable. A | 


the Lancaster, for which he has received, as part | 


condition pecuniarily; that he did not see how he 


of his share of the profits, $5,000. He knew 
nothing of machinery, and was only employed, 
as he testifies, on account of his ‘‘ character and 
standing.’” : 


New Serres.—No. 21. 


majority of the board reported in favor of Mr. | could pay him any money then. He testifies he 
Norris’s plan. Thus the matter stood until De- | always understood that Mr. Jones was the agent 
cember 21, 1858, Mr. Norris supposing that the | of the com any, and that the company had either 
|| question was settled in his favor, At that date | agreed with him or proposed within themselves 

the Secretary submitted to Mr. Norris a written I! to give him a certain percentage for such work as 
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should be procured through his agency. He tes- 
tifies that Mr. Jones did get work for them from 
the Government in 1855,-in the repair of the Min- 
nesota, the amount of which was $3,109 48, and 
that this sum was paid to the forge company by 
the Government. It also appears, from the books 
of the company, that the forge company did work 
for the Government in 1856, in the items amount- 
ing to $6,481 16, and for contracts under the Gov- 
ernment for a large amount. Mr. Bertolet con- 
tinued in office but one year, and was succeeded 
by Charlies McClenigan, who is now in Rio Ja- 
neiro. 

Peter McLaughlin became secretary on the 
20th of September, 1858. ‘The company failed 
about three months afterwards. During allthis 
time the forge did a large amount of work for the 
Government and its contractors. Mr. McCleni- 
gan writes to the creditors of the company, under 
date of November 25, 1857: $ 

** Our prospects for the future are very flattering, as we 
have at this time positively secured the forging for three of 
the United States sloops, and a very fair chance for the 
forging for the remainMmg two ; also the Government work, 
which we at present are looking alter.’’ 


The agency of Mr. Jones was known gener 
ally. At New York it was supposed to be an 
ownership of the forge. Mr. Bartol, a partner or 
agent of the firm of Merrick & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, writes, under date of July 24, 1858, to the 
superintendent of the forge: 

“Colonel Florence, who is just from Washington, says 
it is a settled fact that two of the new sloops are to be built 


here.’’ 


After suegesting that the forge bid for the ma- 
chinery of one of them, he inquires, ‘* will Mr. 
Jones support your proposition so as to get the 
job?’ The reply of the treasurer in due time 
declines the offer, and says: ** Mr. Jones is also 
of opinion that it might seriously affect the in- 
terest of the forge company.”’ 

No account was opened with Mr. Jones in the 
ledger of the Reading Forge. The check book of 
the company was not before your committee, 
How much he received for his services, how 
much is due to him on his contract, it is impos- 
sible to tell. In the expense account, items of 
money paid to Mr, Jones at various periods were 
found as follows: 

** October 2, 1854. Office expenses debtor to the Farm 
ers’ Rank for check No. 523, drawn to pay J. Glancy Jones’s 
expenses to Washington city, $30 

* November 26, 1856. Office expenses debtor to Farmers’ 
Bank for this amount, check No, 858, sent to J. Glancy 
Jones, forexpenses in procunng work for the Reading steam 
forge, $250. 

* September 28, 1857. Office expenses for this amount 
borrowed money of A. J. Nichols, to pay J. Glaney Jones, 
esq., expenses to Washington, on business for the com- 
pany, and returned the same in check No. 1038, $100,”’ 


The undersigned therefore report that Hon. J. 
Glancy Jones did, when a member of this House, 
enter into a contract with the Reading Forge Com- 
pany, by which he agreed to procure work for it 
from the Government, in consideration of which 
he was to receive five per cent. commission; that 
he did procure contracts to be made between the 
Government and said Reading forge, in which he 
was interested to the amount of said commission; 
and that he did receive money from said company 
for said service. 

The evil tendencies of such transactions are 
manifest. If members of Congress and other offi- 
cers of the Government may be employed with 
money tosolicitatthe Executive Departments and 
bureaus for contracts and jobs, it cannot be ex- 

vected that their influence will be resisted. The 

ow will soon be disregarded, and offices, em- 
ployments, and contracts, will be bartered and 
sold without regard to the public service. 

By the first section of the act of April 26, 1808, 
it is provided thus: 

**No member of Congress shall, directly or indirectly, 
himself or by any other person whatsoever, in trust for him, 
or for his use or benefit, or on his account, undertake, ex 


ecute, hold, or enjoy, in the whole or in part, any contract 
or agreement hereafter to be made or entered into with any 
officer of the United States, or with any person authorized 
to make contracts on the part of the United States; and if 
any member of Congress shall, directly or indirectly, him 
self or by any person Whatsoever, in trust for him, or for his 
use or benefit, or on his account, enter into, accept of, 
agree for, undertake, or execute, any such contract or agree- | 
ment, in the whole or in part, every person so offending | 
shall, for every such offense, upon conviction, &c., be ad- | 
‘udged guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined | 


the Official Conduct and Accounts of 


| time being pecuniarily interested in some of said proposals, | 








$3,000, and every such contract or agreement as aforesaid | other members of the House. 


shail be absolutely null and void.”? 


By the third section of the same act it is pro- 
vided: 

**In every such contract or agreement to be made, or en- 
tered into, or accepted, as aforesaid, there shall be inserted 
an express condition that no member of Congress shall be 
admitted to any part of such contract or agreement, or to 
any benefit to arise therefrom.” 

The interest of Mr. Jones in the contracts be- 
tween the Government and the Reading Forge 
Company was certain, direct, and purely of a pe- 
cuniary nature. 


By the third section of the act of February 26, | 


1853, it is provided that if any member of Con- 
gress shall, for compensation paid or to be paid, 
either certain or contingent, act as agent or at- 
torney for prosecuting any claim against the United 
States, or shall receive any share or gratuity or 
interest in any claim, &c., he shall be liable to 
indictment as for a misdemeanor; the penalty isa 
fine of $5,000 or imprisonment, or both. 

The clear design of these laws,was to prevent 
a member of Congress from having any pecuni- 


ary interest in a contract with any officer of the | 


Government, or in any other claim against the 
Government. Whether a contract of agency to 
procure contracts from the Government, where the 
compensation as a percentage on the amount of 
the contract is embraced, in the language of the 
law, might be a matter of doubt; but it is clear] 

within the spirit of the law, and is most perni- 
cious and corrupting in its effects. In the one 
case, an interestin the contract would be disclosed 
by the contract itself; while, in the other case, it 


William Cullom. 











Ho. or Reps. 


) The commit 
was raised upon the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the conduct and accounts of W 
Cullom, the late Clerk, be referred to aselect committee of 
five, with instructions to inquire into the various items of 
his accounts, and report thereon atany time, and shal] hae, 
power to send for persons and papers.” P 


inasmuch asa suggestion has been made of de. 

| linquency on the part of the Clerk, touching the 
stationery procured and furnished for the use of 
the members of this House, their attention was 

_ first called to that departmentof the Clerk’s office 
|| Itis properto say that the proof establishes the 
fact that the stationery furnished to the last Cop. 
gress was procured, not by the late Clerk, Mr. 
Cullom, but by his predecessor, Mr. Forney, 
and whether complaints respecting it are well 
| founded or not, no responsibility attaches to Mr. 
Cullom; the usage, under the law, being that each 

,, Clerk, after the close of Congress and before the 
| next session, shall contract for and purchase sta- 
+’ tionery for the succeeding Congress.—Sec. 17, act 
| of August 26, 1842, vol. v. Stat. at Large, p. 596, 
With respect to the stationery furnished to the 
present Congress, it appears in proof that imme- 
diately after the close of the last Congress adver. 
tisements were prepared in the Clerk’s office by 
some of the old incumbents, under the personal 
direction of the Clerk, to advertise for the kind 
and amount of stationery that their experience 
in the office, extending back in some cases nearly 
ten years, showed to be necessary; that he him- 
self took no other part in preparing the advertise- 
ment than merely to give it his official signature, 
| that, with the exception of a single instance, a 


ee 
iI 


iNiam 


| 


may be more readily concealed or covered under || house in New York, he personally invited no 
the pretext of local interest for constituents. | bids; that when the bids were made and the sam- 

The undersigned recommend, in order to re- || ples furnished, the latter were opened in one of 
move all doubt as to the meaning of the act of | the committee-rooms and carefully collated by the 


April 20, 1808, the passage of a provision of law | 
to goers as a nrisdemeanor any member of Con- | 


gréSs who, for money, acts as an agent in pecu- || 


niary contracts with the Government. 
In conclusion, the undersigned recommend the | 


adoption of the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy has, with the 
sanction of the President, abused his discretionary power 
in the selection of a coal agent, and in the purchase of fuel 
for the Government. 

Resolved, That the contract made by the Secretary of | 
the Navy, under date of September 23, 1858, with W. C. 
N. Swilt, for the delivery of live-oak timber, was made in 
violation of law, and in a manner unusual, improper, and 
injurious to the publie service. 

Resolved, That the distribution by the Secretary of the 
Navy of the patronage in the navy-yard among members of 
Congress Was destructive of discipline, corrupting in its in- | 
fluence, and highly injurious to the public service. 

Resolved, ‘That the President and Secretary ot the Navy, 
by receiving and considering the party relations of bidders 
for contracts with the United States, and the effect ofaward- | 
ing contracts upon pending elections, have set an example | 
dangerous to the public safety and deserving the reproot of 
this House. 

Resolved, That the appointment by the Secretary of the | 
Navy of Daniel B. Martin, chief engineer, as a member of | 
a board of engineers to report upon proposals for construct. | 
ing machinery of the United States, the said Martin at the | 


is hereby censured by this House. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


JOHN SHERMAN, 
DAVID RITCHIE. 
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OFFICIAL CONDUCT AND ACCOUNTS OF 


WILLIAM CULLOM, LATE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fesrvary 28, 1859.—Laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. Maywarn, from the select committee to 
investigate the official conduct and accounts of 


| William Cullom, late Clerk of the House of Rep- 


| duct and accounts 0 


| 


| 


resentatives, made the following 


REPORT. 


The committee openioeee to investigate the con- 

William Cullom, late Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, beg leave to re- 

ort: 

‘ Your committee have taken a vast amount of 
testimony, extending in various depariments of 
the Clerk’s office, and have procured much in- 
formation new to them, and possibly to many 


t HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. Report | 


oldestand mostexperienced employés in the office, 
| at the request, by the direction, and in tke pres- 
ence of the Clerk, who, having little knowledge 
| respecting the different qualities of stationery, 
took no partin making the selections, but left it to 
the larger experience and better judgment of his 
subordinates; that they selected from different sam- 
| ples, such as appeared to them most suitable, re- 
| gard being had to both quality and prices; and that 


|| contracts were awarded to some four or five dif- 


. ferent bidders, resident at different points, and all 

shown to be first-rate dealers; that the accepted 
| bids were made known through the office, and in- 
| structions given by the Clerk to carefully inspect 


| the articles delivered, and to see that they con- 


formed to the samples, instructions that were 
| faithfully observed; that in receiving and accept- 


|| ing the bids there was no collusion or understand- 


ing between the bidders and the Clerk, or any of 
| his employés; that no margin was reserved, and 
| no bonus was paid, or agreed to be paid, or de- 
| manded to be paid, by any of the contractors, 
| either to the Clerk or any one in his employ; that 
the quality of the stationery furnished is very 
| good, and thet the skill and judgment used in 
|| making selections have been called in question 
, only in the single article of wrapping paper, and 
| that to the extent of but a few cents per ream, 
| certain bidders being of opinion that their own 
| samples were equally as good as those upon which 
|| contracts were awarded, while their bids were a 
| trifle lower. 
|| While your committee, therefore, find nothing 
| in the purchase of the stationery to impeach the 
|| official conduct either of the Clerk or of those act- 
|| ing under him, their investigation has given them 
|| some insight into the stationery system, and they 
| deem it proper to call the attention of the House 
| toit. It appears that, by usage of the office, the 
|| stationery is placed in the custody of one of the 
| subordinates, known as the stationery clerk; that 
| he furnishes stationery to the Postmaster of the 
|| House, who delivers it to the members, and keeps 
|| the accounts with them; that, in fact, members 
have supplied themselves from the stationery 
room, leaving the stationery clerk to report the 
!| items to the  ametbaer: and that in the sickness 
|| or necessary absence of the stationery clerk during 
the session of the House, his duties devolved 
upon some of his associates; that, so far as your 
committee can perceive, there is no check imposed 
upon the stationery clerk, or those who tempo- 
rarily act in his place, and no means of ascertain- 
ing the fidelity with which they execute their 


1859. 
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trust. Itfurthermore appears thata practice had 
crown up in the office of allowing each of the em- 
ployés to use the office stationery for private pur- | 
poses to an extent equa! to the amount allowed | 
by law to each of the members. As it appears to | 
your committee, the stationery of the House is in 

much the same condition as would be a stock of 
merchandise of many thousand dollars’ value, sold 
at retail by sundry different clerks, to nearly two 
hundred and fifty different customers, each a part 

roprietor, interested only in securing his share 
of the capital, with no eye to profits, no account 
of sales kept, and no invoice ever taken; the safety 
of the stock depending alone upon the skill and 
integrity of the factor. The stationery clerk of 
the last Congress was an old incumbent, contin- 
ued in office by the late Clérk in compliance with 
a very numerous and most respectable recom- 
mendation. Your committee design no reflection 
upon him, but they submit that not only the 
safety of the officer, but that of the public prop- 
erty in his care, requires that his official conduct 
should be mabiioied by the Clerk to constant re- 
visal. 

In this connection, your committee deem it 
proper to call attention to the matter of uphol- 
stery, furniture, and repairs for the House, fur- 
nished by the direction and the authority of the 
Clerk. By House resolution of January 30, 1846, 
it is provided that ‘‘all contracts, bargains, or 
agreements relative to the furnishing any matter 
or thing, or for the performance of any labor for 
the House of Representatives, be made with the 
Clerk, or approved by him before any allowance 
therefor shall be made by the Committee of Ac- 
counts.’’ The disbursements for upholstery, fur- 
niture, and repairs, anfount annually to many 
thousand dollars. The practice of the office ap- 
pears to be to employ some tradesman, who sup- 
lies everything of the kind that is required either 
by the committees or otherwise, without any 
special contract or agreement as to price, submits 
his account tothe Committee of Accounts, which, 
whenapproved by thatcommittee, is paid by the 
Clerk. During the last Congress three different 
persons were thus employed, whose evidence be- 
fore the committee shows that, upon the articles 
furnished by them, they realized a profit of from 
twenty-five to thirty-three and one third per cent., 
which they say is no more than they charge pri- 
vate persons for similar supplies. Certain it is, 
that the aggregate of profits is very considerable, 
and does not seem to be attended with correspond - 
ing benefit to the Government. For example: it 
appears from, the late Clerk’s report that for fur- 
niture,*&c., in the committee-room on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, ordered by that commit- 
tee, was expended $1,439 25; and in like manner, 
in the comiM@ttee-room on Expenditures of the 
Navy Department, $857 50; and in the committee- 
room on Expenses of the Post Office and Treas- 
ury Departments, $633 25. 

But a more striking instance of the working of 
the system is found in the furnishing with car- 
pets and cushions the new Hall. The superin- 
tendent engaged upon the Capitol extension, 
supposing that this fell within his province, had 
selected a carpet in this city at the price of $1 75 
per yard laid down; but was informed by the 
Clerk that he considered this as a part of his of- 
ficial duty, under the resolution already referred 
to. In this view he was undoubtedly correct, 
and the superintendent very cheerfully and gladly 
acquiesced in it. He wrote to the Clerk giving 
him some suggestions about the matter, ad the 
Clerk addressed a note to the tradesman employed 
as general furnisher, authorizing him ‘todo such 
upholstery and other work in the new Hall of the 
House of Representatives and its galleries as 
Captain Meigs. might designate and direct.”? Un- 
der this authority he proceeded and procured the 
identical carpet selected by the superintendent, 
laid it down, and presented to the Committee of 
Accounts a bill at two dollars per yard and 
twenty-five cents per yard for laying it down, 
making a profit of nearly $1,000 on the single 
item. It is proper to add that the testimony 


shows that these profits, considerable as they ap- | 


pear, were enjoyed by the tradesman alone, nei- 


ther the Clerk nor any of his subordinates par- | 


ticipating in them. And in the matter of the carpet 
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connection with it than to give the order in the 
manner stated, having one of his subordinates to 
supervise the laying it down according to the 
wishes of the superintendent. 

Among other duties devolved upon the late 
Clerk, the House, by resolution of July 7, 1856, 
ordered him to purchase for each new member 
and Delegate of the last Congress a certain cata- 
logue of books. This order, it seems, he had in 
part executed, when, on the 3d of March, 1857, 
the same was modified, so far as it remained un 
executed, by giving a reduced number of books 
to such public library in each of the districts as 
the member might designate, and at the same 
time the sum of $138,000 was appropriated for 
the purpose of indemnifying the Clerk for books 
already purchased, and to enabie him to execute 
the order in full. Soon afterwards the Clerk, upon 
consultation, according te his usage in cases new 
and doubtful, with the mere experienced of his 
corps of assistant cle;«s, drew a requisition upon 
the Treasury for $50,000, for the purpose of in- 
demnifying himself for previous purchases, and 
to provide a fund for future purchases to be made 
in his contemplated absence from the city. This 
requisition was challenged and dishonored at the 
Treasury, and was followed by a correspondence 
between the Clerk’s office and the Secretary, not 
necessary to be noticed further than to state the 
conclusion arrived at. On the 13th of June, 1857, 
the Secretary of the Treasury addressed a letter 
to the First Comptroller, reviewing the two reso- 
lutions of July 7, 1856, and March 3, 1857, and 


, making a decision in reference to the purchase of 


books by the Clerk under the resolutions. He 
says that the resolution of March 3, 1857, ‘‘con- 
templates two distinct objects; first, to indemnify 
the Clerk for books already purchased by him; 
second, to enable the Clerk to obtain and forward 
to public libraries the books set forth in the law.’’ 
He adds that the object of this latter branof of 
the law was doubtless to secure the purchase of 
the books, ‘fas it had been repeatedly charged 
that members were sometimes in the habit of re- 
ceiving the money instead of the books.’’ Com- 
menting upon the resolution of July 7, 1856, the 
Secretary says, ‘upon examination of similar 
resolutions which have been adopted by previous 
Houses, I find that they substantially agree in 
their directions to the Clerk with the one now 
under consideration. The Clerk, to the extent 
that he acted in carrying out this resolution, with 
the recognized and approved precedents of his pre- 
decessors, is entitled to protection, and such I have 
no doubt was the intention of Congress in fram- 
ing that part of the law which provides for his 
indemnity. He should be required to produce to 
your office satisfactory evidence that he has so 
acted.’’ Pursuant to this decision the Clerk, on 
the 15th of July, 1857, certified that he had pur- 
chased of one Hugh Tyler twenty-four sets of 
books, had delivered twenty-one sets to as many 
members, as appeared by their receipts which he 
produced, and had three sets still on hand unde- 
livered. It was charged that this certificate was 
untrue, and that in fact no books had been deliv- 
ered. This charge in three instances was sus- 
tained. The facts as they appear in evidence are 
as follows: your committee examined as wit- 
nesses a large number of the members whose 
receipts appear in this list. They find that in 
most cases the books were in fact delivered as the 
receipts purport. They have found but three 
exceptions. Hon. J. H. Jewett, of Kentucky, 
testifies In substance: ** | did not take the books 
of Mr. Cullom, but that was at my own instance, 
lL never had any interview with him upon the 
matter atall. When the resolution was passed, 
1 was absent visiting a sick son. I had always 
understood that to be a sort of additional com- 
pensation to the members. One day one of the 
clerks came to my desk with a paper and asked 
me if I would take the books under the resolution. 
I said 1 would take the books. However, im ne- 
diately upon the passage of the resolution, L had 
| received a letter from Sherrard Williams, former- 
ly a member of Congress, offering me his books 
ata much lower rate than they were to be fur- 
| nished. Also, in the course of a private transac- 
tion with Colonel Stone, my predecessor, matters 
had so transpired that lis books could also be 


it appears that the Clerk personally had no other |, obtained at a less price than they would be fur- 
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nished here. I therefore proposed, through my 
colleague, to Mr. Cullom, to take money instead 
of books, as I preferred te do so. Mr. Cullom 
furnished me alist of books which he said he had 
put down at the catalogue prices; 1 gave hin a 
receipt for them. If there was any fault in the 
matter, i¢ was with me and not with him.”’ 

Hon. D. S. Walbridge, of Michigan, testifies 
that he received money for aportion of his books, 
‘“* When I went for them, I told General Cullom 
that Lhadalready bought some of the same works, 
the Register of Debates, the Annals, and also the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, and they 
were at my house in my library,and | proposed, 
if it suited him, that he should give me the money 
instead of those books, of which I already had 
copies. He said it made no difference with him, 
and he did not know as it would make any dif 
ference to any one else; he accordingly gave me 
the money instead of those books.’’ 

Hon. John Williams, of New York, testifies, in 
substance, that on the Sth of March, 1857, one of 
his colleagues undertook to procure for him his 
books, and to have them sent to him; that he 
signed a receipt at Willard’s Hotel, and envel- 
oped it to the Clerk; made no examination of the 
receipt, and remembers nothing of its contents; 
finds the same receipt on file in the Treasury De- 
partment, dated July 15, 1856; had no interview 
or communication with the Clerk; gave no direc- 
tionsand made no provisions for the freight of his 
books, and had not received them, but had been 
assured by the Clerk, on the morning he gave his 
testimony, which was the first time he saw him, 
that the books were awaiting his orders. No 
money was received, or proposed to be received, 
by him. 

“The First Auditor, on the 6th of August, 1857, 
certifies that ** the ratescharged for books in this 
account have been compared with prior accounts, 
and have, in no case, been found to exceed the 
prices heretofore paid for the same.’? Your com- 
mittee have attempted to give a syllabus of the 
facts connected with this much vexed transaction. 

To furnish the books to the libraries, under the 
second byanch of the resolution of March 3, 1857, 
the clerk employed Messrs. Taylor & Maury, 
and Mr. Shillington, well known booksellers in 
this city. Mr. Taylor testifies that he endeavored 
to procure from John C. Rives the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence, and the Finance Reports, but that Mr. 
Rives refused to sell less than 43 volumes to the 
set of the Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
while 37 volumes was all that the Clerk, as he 
understood the law, was authorized to buy. That 
for the Diplomatic Correspondence he charged 
$25 a set, while the Clerk was allowed to give but 

$15; and for the Finance Reports he charged 
$24 50 a set, the price fixed to be paid by the 

Clerk being $24. That failing to get the books 
there, he collected them in the general market 
wherever he could find them, except the Finance 

teports, which Mr. Rives finally supplied at $24 

a set, and a portion of the Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence that he could not procure. That the 
books were delivered in one of the committee 
rooms of the Capitol, received by Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Emerick, and others, and every set that was 
brought in was examined. ‘* Of course we did 
not examine every volume thoroughly to see 
whether it was imperfect or not, because we could 
not dothat. If there was any imperfection found, 
we stood ready to make it right; so we do in all 
other cases.”’ 

Mr. Bailey, who has been connected with the 
Clerk’s office some eight years, testifies that he 
had charge of the book business after the Ist of 
April, 1857; that in the absence of the Clerk, and 
under instructions from him to have everything 
right in the matter, and to see that the beoks 
should be ina good condition, he gave his per- 
sonal attention to receiving the books furnished 
for the libraries, aided by Mr. Emerick; that he 
attended to having the books packed and boxed 
up, and sent to the libraries; that he neither re- 
ceived nor sentaway any books that he knew were 
not in good céndition, 

Mr. Robert K. Elliott testifies that, from the 
20th of October to the 7th of December last, at 
the instance and in the employ of John C, Rives, 

he visited 22 public libraries, in the States of In 
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diana, Ohio, New York, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, to look 
for the CongressionalGlobe and Appendix, the 
Finance Reports,and the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence; that he found of the first work, in each li- 
brary he visited, from 37 to 76 volumes, some of 
them much worn and soiled by dampness, and in 
some cases the labels off; the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence was in many instances found wanting, 
but no charge had been made for it, as he ascer- 
tains. No complaint was made in regard to the 
Finance Reports. A portion of these libraries 
were supplied by the present Clerk. Some com- 
plaints have been made that in some cases there 
were duplicate volumesof the Congressional Globe 
and Appendix, and in others a volume wanting. 
This is very satisfactorily explained by Mr. Bai- 
ey as resulting from the mistake of the binder— 
not affecting the contents of the work. 

It appears that the Clerk very early authorized 
Mr. Hugh Tylk r to purchase the books r quired 
for members of the last House. Besides the 
twenty-four sets of books already referred to and 
commented upon, it appears that, on the 29th of 
March, 1857, he procured from Messrs. Gales & 
Seaton, of this city, ninety sets of Annals of Con- 
gress, Register of Debates, and Senate Land Laws, 
at the publishers’ price of $32,850; that, during 
the negotiation, as Mr. Seaton says, ** the Clerk 
placed me in the hands of an agent, who, he said, 
would arrange with me for the number of copies 
which would be wanted. He declined giving the 
order himself, and said he would gend a man to 
me, and would give an order to him for such num- 
ber of copies as he should specify or agree to take. 
I received the order from Mr. Cullom directly. 
The agent informed me that be would obtain the 
order trom the Clerk, or would secure the order 
to issue from the Clerk. General Cullom had 
previously stated that he would give an order for 
such nunsber of the books as Tyler should stipu- 
late for us to furnish.’’ This agent, Tyler, ex- 
acted from them their check on the banking-house 
of Suter, Lea & Co., for $7,000, which was hon- 
ored, and the money received by Tyler. 

In a communication addressed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the Clerk, July 29, 1857, and 
verified by his affidavit, he alludes to a charge that 
had been made against him at the Treasury De- 
partment, growing out of this transaction, in the 
following terms: ‘As to the allegation thei Gales 
& Seaton had paid Mr. Tyler a sum of money on 
any account, | know nothing. I gave Messrs. 
Gales & Seaton the oder for the books myself, 
unconditionally,and my requisition forthe amount 
of their receipted bill was before the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, when f went to Tennessee, and 
was passed and paid, as | understood, to Gales & 
Seaton in my absence. What they did with the 
money | know not; certain it is, | have not re- 
ceived a cent of it, nor have I learned from’ Mr. 
Tyler thathe has. If such be the fact, I aver that 
I have no knowledge of it.’”’) Mr. Tyler’s testi- 
mony fully sustains this solemn averment of the 
Clerk. He says that Mr. Cuallom did not in any 
way, directly or indirectly, receive any part or 
peruon of any profit or percentage growing out of 
the book contract with him; nor was any agreed 
to be paid. [tis proper to add ‘that this transac- 
tion of Tyler with Messrs, Gales & Seaton ap- 
pears to be the only one performed by Tyler while 
acting under the authority of Mr. Cullom. 

it furthermore appears that Mr. John Tretler, 
a book-binder of this city, had a contract with 
the late Clerk, to bind the reserved documents 
of the last Congress, amounting to $75,000 or 
$80,000; that he applied in person to the Clerk, 
and presented the recommendations of some of 
the best citizens of Washington; that he wanted 
the work, and, as he says, supposing that Mr. 
Tyler had influence with the Clerk, he subse- 
quently went to Mr. Tyler and offered to give 
him twenty-five per cent. on the contract, if he 
would secure tt for him; that Mr. Tyler accepted 
his offer, and that he paid him something over 
$12,000. Without going at large into the testi- 
mony, your committee will simply say, that it 
does not appear either that the Clerk participated 
in thie money, or krew of the arrangement be- 
tween Messrs. Tretlerand Tyler; or even that the 


at the instance and by the direction of Tyler, he 
avoided the Clerk, who in vain made repeated 
efforts to see him. And it further appears that, 
when an intimation was given to the Clerk of the 
reason why Tretler kept away, he went to his 
establishment, and, not finding him there, left a 
message for him with his son, who superintended 
his business, denouncing the suspected agree- 
ment, if any such existed. 

At the close of the second session of the last 
Congress, five of the employés in the Clerk’s 
office requested leave of absence during the re- 
cess, all, with one exception, to engage in the 
pending presidential canvass. The Clerk granted 
the leave, but informed them that during the time 
they would be absent they should be considered 
out of office, assigning for this course the two- 
fold reason that he wanted to bestow a portion of 
his official patronage upon others of his friends, 
and that he deemed itincompatible with the duties 
of salaried officers of the Government to engage 
in the strife of a political canvass. Objection was 
made. by some of them to being displaced, and it 
was proposed by them that their names should 
be continued upon the pay-roll, as being in office; 


|} that on their return they should receipt the pay- 
roll, and indorse the checks for their pay to the 


Clerk, or under his direction. To this arrange- 
ment the Clerk assented. The absentees appear 
all to have understood that substitutes were to be 
employed, and that their pay was to go to the 
compensation of such substitutes. No substi- 
tutes, however, were employed. In fact, during 
the recess of Congress there was very little to be 
done. On the reassembling of Congress, at the 
first of December following, four of these five 
clerks returned to their duties, and carried out 
this agreement by receipting the pay-roll for their 
salaries during the monthsof September, October, 
and November, amounting in the aggregate to 
$1,900; indorsed the checks drawn for their pay, 
and left them with Mr. Ingram, the chief clerk. 
That officer testifies that, at that time, they kept 
their funds deposited at the banking-house of 
Suter, Lea & Co., or rather with Mr. Suter him- 
self. ** The checks were drawn payable to the 
parties, but, upon the subsequent settlement at the 
bank, the checks were placed to the credit of the 
Clerk, in my bank account. I think this was not 
long afterwards, a few days or weeks.’? Mr. 
Bailey testifies that his attention was called to the 
matter about the last of March, 1857. ‘*Ihada 
conversation with you [Mr. Cullom] about the 
matter, and [told you that you should return the 
$1,800, the amount in question, to the Treasury; 
that the depositing that amount in the bank of 
Suter, Lea & Co. did not answer the purpose 
which you designed it should. You said it was 
your purpose to have the matter done correctly, 
and would so make your settlement at the Treas- 
ury. Itold youthat you should charge yourself 
in the account current with this item of $1,800, 
the amount withheld from these clerks, and that 
would make the account square; and I understood 
you to say that you would have the matter car- 
ried out in that way.’’ He further states that 
when the act of March 3, 1857, was passed, re- 
quiring disbursing officers to keep their accounts 
with the Treasury, the chief clerk, Mr. Ingram, 
in making up his estimates of the amount in the 
hands of Suter, Lea & Co., included this item of 
$1,800, and that it was returned to the Treasury 
as a part of the general deposit. 

In the account rendered to the Treasury by the 
Clerk, after the close of his term, filed on the 3d 
of March, 1858, the Clerk is charged with a bal- 
ance on hand, and, among others, with this item, 
without date: 


**Account withheld from William Bailey,J.C. 


Greenlease, J. J. Burnett, and S. 8S, Stanton, on | 


vouchers returned to the Treasury on the last 
quarter of the year 1856, $450 each, by reason of 
non-performance of service, $1,800.” 

Mr. Ingram further testifies: That the money 
was never drawn from the Government funds, 
and, cn the final settlement at the Treasury, was 
fully accounted for; that he was prevented by 
this investigation from presenting his accounts for 
settlement at an earlier day. 

Thus it appears that the said clerks performed 


i 


jatter in any way intervened for the procurement || no service during the three months in question, | 
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reverting to the Treasury, and your committes 


see no ground of complaint on their part, certainly 
and none on the part of the Government. 

Your committee have thus disposed of the prin- 
cipal matters of charge against the late Clerk 
Some other matters were brought to their atten. 
tion and were investigated with a great deal of 


| labor to themselves and some cost to the Govern- 


ment, but nothing appeared that is deemed of im. 
portance to bring to ike notice of the House. 

It appears that the late Clerk, on going into 
office, found several persons of standing and ex- 
perience holding places, whom he retained in his 
employ, and they are still retained. They have 


| been examined before your committee, and with. 


out exception testify that they know of no fact 
tending either directly.or indirectly to show mis- 
feasance, malfeasance, corruption, or dereliction 
of duty on the part of the late Clerk. This is 


| negative testimony indeed, but, coming from the 


/came and sat down by my desk. 


source it does, is entitled to much weight. 
Witnesses have detailed various statements of 
the late Clerk respecting the profits of his office, 
among them J. J. Burnett, 8S. S. Stanton, and 
Hon. Charles Ready, who says: ‘* Some few days 
before the adjournment of the last Congress, dur- 
ing a night session of the House, he (the Clerk) 
After some 
conversation upon different subjects, I asked him 
myself, I think, what his office would yield him, 


| He stated, in substance, that he had made $30,000; 


but, if the book resolution should pass, his office 
would be worth, he thought, $50,000. I give this 
as the substance of the conversation. That was 
before the book resolution passed. At that, or 
some other time, though my impression is that it 
was at that time, he spoke of having had the 
advantage, on account of his position here, of 
engaging in some speculations and making some 
investments in stocks and realestate. I do not 
remember very distinctly what was said upon that 
subject. The idea was, that he made $30,000 in 
consequence of holding the office.”’ 

Mr. McClarin, of Carthage, Tennessee, a neigh- 
borand the private financial agent of the late Clerk, 
says: ** That when with his acquaintanceat home, 
he spoke of his office as a profitable one, and 


| thought he would make some $30,000 or $40,000. 
He explained the matter by saying that there 


were good opportunities offered to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives to muke money by 


| dealing in western lands, stocks, land warrants, 
| real estate, &c.; that his position gave him credit 


| and increased facilities for information. 


He was 
considered one of our wealthy men. I have been 
acquainted with General Cullom for eighteen or 
nineteen years; and from the time of my first ac- 
quaintance with him, his wealth has been annu- 


| ally increasing. As he increased ingyears, he in- 


creased in wealth, and latterly the increase has 
been larger than formerly.”’ It shows that his 
means were ample, his credit good, and his char- 
acter for integrity irreproachable. Mr. French, 


one of his predecessors in office, on being asked 


what are the opportunities in this city for sucha 
man to realize money by dealing in real estate, 


| taking advantage in buying and selling, says: ‘I 


should think perhaps no man could make money 


| faster in any other way.” 


It appears in evidence that the Clerk has fully 
settled his accounts at the Treasury, and that, 


_ during his entire term of office, all moneys to his 


credit as Clerk, were drawn only upon checks 
prepared ay his chief clerk, or the person acting 
for him in his absence, which were drawn upon 
vouchers being presented. 

Your committee having now completed the 


labors assigned them by the House, pray to be 


discharged from the further consideration of the 
suujcct. They ask leave to report the following 
resolutions, and to be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject referred to them: 
Resolved, That there is nothing connected with advertis- 


ing proposals, accepting bids, or selecting or purchasing the 
stationery for the use of the House of Representatives, 


| which reflects the slightest disc: dit upon William Cullom, 


the late Clerk. 

Resolved, Thatin the management and disposal of the sta- 
tionery great abuses have existed ; but as these have been 
continued for a series of years, no special blame attaches 
to the late Clerk. 

Resolved, That negligence and carelessness have been 
shown in the execution of the House resolution of the 30th 


of the contract. Lt is shown by Mr. Tretler that, || and received no pay; the amount of their salaries |! of January, 1846, by the Clerk, though there is no evidence 
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of either corruption or dishonesty in the premises on the 
part ot the late Clerk. 
Resolved, That negligence and inattention have been 


shown by the late Cle rk in the execution of the resolution | 


of July 7, 1856, and the act of March 3, 1857. 

Resolved, ‘That in the settlement of his accounts at the 
Treasury Department for the purchase and delivery of books 
to certain members of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, under 
the resolution of July 7, 1896, the Clerk certified to the pur 
ehase and delivery of two sets of books which were not, in 
fact, delivered ; but money, in whole or in part, had been 
taken in lieu thereot; and a custom is proved to have pre- 
viously existed of exchanging books for money ; andin the 
two instances of the receipts filed by the late Clerk, the 
money had been paid at the special instance of the mem 
bers themselves. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


DEBATES OF CONGRESS. 


Report of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
In THE SENATE, March 2, 1859. 





Mr. Fircn submitted the following report: 

The Joint Committee on Printing, to whom 
was referred the following resolution, viz: ** Re- 
solved, That the Joint Committee on Printing in- 
quire and report whether any new provisions of 


Jaw are necessary to secure a faithful performance | 


of the existing contracts which provide for accu- 


rate reports of the debates of the two Houses,”’ | 


report : 


That they have had the subject under consider- 


ation, and given it such attention as their time 
and the pressure of other public business would 
allow. 

The subject of reporting and printing the de- 
bates of Congress was referred to the Committee 
on the Library in the year 1846, and on the 7th 
of August, of that year, the committee on the 


part of the Senate made a report, from which the || 


following is an extract: 


“ The subject referred to them is one of great importance, | 


and has long occupied the most serious atteation of Con 
gress. The publication of the debates and proceedings of 
Congress is due to the country, and to the members them- 
selves, and is necessary to a proper knowledge of the action 
of the Government. Public opmion is the judge of men 
and measures under our form of Government; and the two 
Houses of Congress being the great forums for the discus- 
sion of public measures, 1t is to these Houses, and what is 
said and done in them, that enlightened public opinion must 
look for much of the material which is to guide its decision. 
“The publication of the debates and proceedings involves 
three points of expense and trouble, to wit: reporting, 
printing, and circulating; and each of these, besides, re- 
quires care and fidelitv; and reporting requires peculiar 
talent and education. Congress, as a body, could not take 
upon itselfthe management of a business requiring so much 
skill, care, expense, and trouble, and accordingly has never 
attempted it. But the publication of the debates and pro- 


ceedings, in some form, and to some extent, being impera- | 


tively required by public opinion, the newspaper press, ai 
its own cost and trouble, especially at the seat of Govern- 
ment, have endeavored to supply the want, but necessarily 
toa limited degree, and at great sacrifice of pecuniary in- 
terest to itself. The oldest established paper in this city, 
that of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, is alleged to have paid out 


$100,000 for reporting debates of Congress within the last | 
thirty years; and, no doubt, the other principal papers | 


which undertook to give full reports of debates, paid :n the 


same proportion during the time of their reporting. This | 


mode of publishing is evidently too expensive for the news- 
paper press of this city, and is, besides, imperfect and in- 
sufficient, and withdraws from Congress the proper control 


and supervision of its own proceedings. Authentic publi- | 


cations, under the authority of Congress, and at its expense, 
have, therefore, been the mode which has suggested itself 
as the adeqate means of making the country acquainted 
with the debates and proceedings of a body intrusted with 
the power of national legislation, and exercising so great an 
influence over public opinion throughout the Union; and 
this mode of publication has frequently been made the sub- 
ject-matter of anxious consideration before the committees 
ofthe two Houses. Pians have been reported by these 
conunittees in favor of this mode, but no general system has 
ever been adopted by the two Houses. A partial system 
adopted by the Senate, for itself, at the last session, has en- 


tirely failed. It has failed at all the points for which report- | 


ing is desirable, to wit: promptitude, accuracy, and diffu- 
sion among the people. It will probably be abandoned. 
The House of Representatives has no system of its own, 
and is dependent upon the voluntary services of the public 
press for the publication of its debates and proceedings, a 
service which, howsoever well performed for that House, 
during the present session, cannot expect to be continued. 
Both Houses are, therefore, without any system of report- 
ing its debates and proceedings. 

** By the Constitution, each House is to keep a journal 
of its proceedings, and to publish them. {t would be a very 
narrow construction of this clause of the Constitution, and 
avery insufficient communication of the proceedings of 


Congress to the people, to confine the publication under this 


clause to the yeas and nays and the notices of bills and mo- 
tions which appear on the Journals ; nor is such the prac- 
tice. Reports of committees and public documents are pub- 


lished in immense numbers, and ata vast expense ; and, after 
all, without the great object and advantage of publication, 
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that is to say, diffusion among the people, unless the news 
paper press lends its aid to the republication of what Con 
gress has printed. Publicity is the soul of our Government 
action. ‘The nature of our Government, the interestof the 
country, and the will of the people, require publicity ; and 
itis exacted in some form from all the departments of the 
Government. All the acts and communications (with few 
exceptions) of ali the branches of the Government are pub 
lished. While in the document form they are seen by tew, 
it is through congressicnal debates that the coutenuts of these 
documents go to the country. But for the publication and 
diffusion of the Congress debates no provision is made ; and 
all other publication is inadequate without that. 
“Impressed with a full sense of the importance and ne 
cessity of reportingand publishing the debates of Cougress, 
and convinced that nothing less than the power of Congress 
(its power in point of authority and means) is adequate to 
this object, the committee of the two Tlouses fully decided 
upon reporting a plan to their respective Houses to place 
this business under the control and management of the two 
Houses, each foritself. The principle being agreed in, the 
details became poiuts of anxious inquiry. ‘To accomplish 
the great object in view, two different degrees or steps in 
the publication became indispensable. First, a prompt pub 


| 





lication of the debates of each House on the morning of the 
following day, and their immediate communicat to th 
people in all parts of the United States. ‘lo do this required 


the columns of the daily press, aud necessarily involved a 

running report of the debate, to be put to press most usually 

without revision or correction by the speaker. Secondhy, 

a revised and corrected pablication of the same @ebates in 

a durable book form, to constitute the authentic parliament 

ary history of Congress. Interviews with the practical men 
and proprietors of the large printing establishinenis in this 
city show that it can be done. The National Intelligencer 
and the Union each will undertake to repor', print, publish, 
and circulate, through their exchanges and subscribers, the 
daily debates of Congress. Messrs. Blair & Rives will en- 
gage to continue their revised and corrected publication of 
the same debates in the book form in which ttis now done. 
This is for the daily running debate, and which is to come 
out on the morning of each day after its delivery, and to ap 
pear also in the country edition of the paper. Speeches de 
tained by members for correction and revisal will appear in 
| the daily papers at the first moment there ts room tor them 
| without throwing out the current debate; in the Congres 
sional Register they will appear in an appendix; but the 
whole srunning debate may be revised and corrected for 
prompt publication in the Register, and for that purpose the 
publisher of the daily reports will be required to deliver to 
each member a copy of the morning paper, that he may see 
how he is reported in each, and correct it immediately, if 
he chooses, and send itto the Congressional Register to take 
its permanent place in the book form. 

**The committee have resolved that there should be two 
daily papers, one of each political party, to publish the cur 
rent debates ; and this for obvious reasons. It is idle to 
quarrel with human nature. ‘lwo parties exist, have ex 
isted, and will exist, in this as in all free Governments; and 
it is in vain for the party in power to endeavor to monepo 
lize the advantages ; and wrong in itself, and often politi 
cally injurious, to give one-sided information to the public 
The plan proposed for the publication of the current daily 
debates puts each party upon an equality ; and, what is 
more, it enables the readers and copyists from each paper 
to see the whole debate on both sides, and thus escape the 
evils of one-sided and partial information. ‘he revised and 
corrected debates inthe book form having nothing of the 
party character of a political paper, and, containing noth 
ing but the debates aud proceedings, do not require two es- 
tablisiiments to print them, and are, therefore, proposed to 
be left in the faithful and competent hands in which they 
now are. 

‘This is the plan which has recommended itself to the 
committees of the two Houses, as combining all the advant- 
ages proper to be obtained by the publication of the debates 
and proceedings of Congress ; an object which requires a 
double publication, one in the daily press for the daily in 
|| furmation of the people, and one in the book form for the 
}| permanent preservation of the debates and proceedings.” 


August 7, 1846.—The Senate adopted a resolu- 
|| tion authorizing each member of the Senate to 
|| subscribe for twelve copies of the Globe and Ap- 
pendix, at six dollars a copy (of both) for the 
long, and three dollars for the short session. A 
copy of the resolution, and of all other material 
action of the Senate wpon the subject of publish- 
ing the congressional debates is annexed, and is 
made a part of this report: 

In THE SENATE OF THE Unirep STATES, 4ugust 7, 1846. 

Resolved, That each member of the Senate be authorized 
to subscribe for twelve copies of the debates of Congress, as 
published in the Congressional Globe, by Blair & Rives, or 
in the Register of Debates, by Gales & Seaton: Provided, 
The reports of said debates shall be subject to the revision 
of the speakers, and shal] be mixed with no extrinsic mat 
ter, whether political or otherwise, and shall be paid forout 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, at prices not exceed 
ing three dollars. per copy for the debates of the short ses 
sions, and six dollars per copy for the debates of the long 
sessions. 

But if the printing done in publishing said reports of de- 
bates shall not amount to those prices at the present rates 
of Congress printing, then the price of said copies to be as 
|| much less as the deficiency at these rates may amount to; 
|, but in no case is the price of said copies to exceed three and 
| six dollars each, as above provided. 
| Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized 
| to contract with Messrs. Blair & Rives, and with Messrs. 
| Gales & Seaton accordingly, and notify the Senate thereof. 


Know all men by these presents, that we, Francis P. 


Blair, and John C. Rives, and James F. Haliday, are held, 


- s = a oe 


SENATE. 


and Srmly bound unto the United States of America, in the 
sum of $10,000, to which payment, well and truly to be 
made, we jointly and severally bind ourselves, our heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, and each and every 
of them, firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seals, 
and dated this Sth day of December, in the year 1846. 

The condition of this obligation is such that, should the 
above bound Blair & Rives well and faithfully furnish such 
number of copies of the debates of Congress as may be sub 
scribed for, agreeably to the resolution of the Senate of Au- 
gust the 7th, 1846, and in the manner and form, and upon 
the terms and conditions, prescribed by the said resolution, 
then this obligation to be null and void ; otherwise, to be 
and remain in full force and effect. 

F. P. BLAIR, [SRaL 
JOHN C. RIVES, SEAL. 
JAS. F. HALIDAY, ay 
Signed, sealed, and delivered, in the presence of 
Jas. Houtaxn, 
Wa. W. Curran, 
7. W. McKnew. 


In THE Senate oF THe Unrrep States, Marck 3, 1847. 


Resolved. That the Secretary of the Senate be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to contract with Dr, James 
A. Hiouston, to furnish full and accurate reports of the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the Senate for the Thirtieth Con- 
gress: Provided, That the costthereof shall not exceed the 
sum of $12,000 tor the long session, and $6,000 for the short 
session ; and in the event of an extra session of said Con- 
gess, in like proportion tor such extra session, to be paid out 
of the appropriation for the contingent expenses of the Sen- 
ate: Provided, also, That said contractor stiall employ a 
sufficient number of stenographers, and other reporters, to 
enable hin to furnish full and accurate reports of each day’s 
proceedings and debates in printed form on the succeeding 
morning, and shall have the same neatly made up at ihe 
close of every week in quarto form for preservation ; and 
shall furnish to each member of the Senate twenty copies 
of the daily, and twelve copies of the weekly publication ; 
and that he shall also send daily, by mail, a copy of the daily 
reports to the principal newspapers in the United States ; 
said reports to be furnished tosuch of the newspapers in the 
city of Washington as shall print and publish the same 
daily, and supply the members of the Senate with twelve 
copies of a weekly publication, containing the matter fur- 
nished during the week ; the said paper to contain no polit- 
ical discussions except the debates, and to be in no way 
connected With any political press 

(See Senate Journal, page 272-3 
ty- Ninth Congress.) 





; second session Twen- 





In THE Senate or THE Unrirep Srates, August 11, 1848. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution reported 
by the select committee the 8th instant, in relation to the 
publication of the debates and proceedings of the Senate ; 
and, having been amended, to read as follows: 

Resolved, That, in order to secure a more full, impartial, 
and prompt publication of the proceedings and debates of 
the Senate, the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to enter into a contract, to take 
etlect from this day with the proprietors of each of the daily 
papers in this city—the National Intelligencer and the Union 
—and to continue until otherwise ordered by the Senate, for 
the daily publication, in each paper, of all the debates and 
proceedings of the Senate, aud for the early subsequent 
publication of such speeches as embers may choose more 
carefully to revise and write out at full length, for which the 
Secretary is authorized to make weekly payment, at the 
rate of $7 50 for a column of brevier type: Provided, That 
the proceedings and current debates be transferred to the 
country edition of said papers ; and one copy of the daily 
edition of each paper shall be furnished to each member 
during the session without additional charge. 

Resolved further, That there be allowed and paid, out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, to the present official 
reporter of the Senate, upon his relinquishing all rights un- 
der his contract from and alter the end of the present ses- 
sion, $2,500. 

On the question to agree thereto, it was determined in 
the affirmative—yeas 38, nays 9. 

(See Senate Journal, page 567, first session Thirtieth Con- 
gress.) 

| Onthe 11th August, 1848, contracts were en- 
tered into by the Secretary of the Senate with 
Thomas Ritchie, proprietor of the Union, and 
with Gales & Seaton, proprietors of the National 
Intelligencer, in pursuance of the above resolution, 
In THE Senate or THE Untrep States, February 24, 1849. 

Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate of the llth 
day of August, 1848, directing the Secretary of the Senate 
to contract with the publishers of the two principal news- 
papers in this eity for reporting and publishing the debates 
and proceedings of the Senate, be so modified as to exclude, 
atter the adoption of this resolution, from any contract 
which has or may hereafter be made in pursuance of said 


resolution, the publication of revised speeches, a report of 


which has once been published ; and also to exclude from 
the report of the proceedings of the Senate messages and 
reports from executive officers of the Government, and 
from committees of the Senate; and that the Secretary 
notify the persons with whom he has entered into contracts 
of these Jimitations and modifications of said reselution.— 
(See Senate Journal, page 256, second session Thirtieth 
Congress.) 


In The Senate or Tue Uniren States, March 10, 1851. 


The President pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter 


| of Gales & Seaton, addressed to the Secretary of the Sen- 


\| ate, stating that they are under the necessity of terminating 
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the existing engagement forthe daily report and publication 
of the debates of the Senate ; which was read. 

On motion by Mr. Badger, 

Ordered, That tt be reterred to the Committee on Print 
lng 

See Senate Journal, page 292, second session Thirty- 
First Congress.) 


March 11, 1851. 


Mr. Borland, from the Committee on Printing, to whom 
was referred, the 10th instant, a letter from Messrs. Gales 
& Seaton, re ports d* that the comuittee be disc harged from 
tie further consideration thereo!;,”’ and the report was con- 
curred in 

{pee Benate 


Firat Congres 


In THe Senate or tue Unirep States, 


Journal, page 293, second session Thirty- 


In THE > 
Mr. Norvis 


eration: 
Resolved 
hereby, 


eNaTEe OF THE Unirep States, January 20, 1852 


ubmitted the following resolution for consid 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is 
authonzed and instructed to audit, and trom time 
aceount of John C. Rives for the re 

procer dings and debates publish d in 
seponal Globe, 


to time, to setile the 
ports of the senate 
the Congre il $7 SU per column. 

(See Senate Journal, page 13], first session Thirty-Sec 
ond Congress.) 


In THe Senate or THe Untreno Stares, January 28, 1852 


On motion ty Mr. Norris, and by unanimous consent, the 
vote ordering the resolution for setthog the accounts tor 
reporting the debates and proceedings of the Senate to be 
cugroseed and read a third tine, Was reconsidered. 

Phe Senate resumed the consideration of the said resolu 
ion; and having been amended on the motion of Mr. Nor 
rie, ae tollows 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is 
hereby, authonzed and mestructed to audit, and trom line 
to tune to settle the account of Joln ©. Rives tor the re 
ports of the Senate proceedings and debates published in 
the Daily Globe, at 37 50 per column: Provided, however, 
That ty auditing and setthag such accounts nothing shall be 
uiowed tor the publication of revised speectos, a report of 
which has ounce been published, nor tor messages aud re 
ports from the executive offices of the Government, nor for 
reports trom comtitlees of the Senate. 
srossed and read a 


Ordered, That the resolution be en 


third tine 


Reselution passed, January 29, 1852 
(See Senate Journal, pages Loy and 163, first session 
Thirty Second Ongress 


On the 8th December, 1853, Robert Armstrong 
having become the propre tor of the I nion, ih- 
formed the Secretary of the Senate of his willing- 
ness to continus the performance of the contract 


made with Thomas Ritchie, August 1], 184s. 


In THE Senate or Tue Untrep States, february 14, 1854. 

The President pro Senate a letter 
from Robert Armstrong, editor of ©“ The Union,” asking to 
be relheved from his engagement to publish the proceedings 
and debates of the Senate; which was read. 

On motion by Mr. Hamlin, 

Ordered, That it be reterred to the Committee on Print- 
ing 

(Senate Journal, 
page 151.) 


tempore luid belore the 


first session Thirty-Third Congress, 
In THE Senate or THe Uncrep States, February 16, 1854. 


The President pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter 
from Beverley Tucker and William M. Overton, publishers 
ofthe * Washington Sentinel,” proposing to assume the con- 
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tract for publishing the debates and proceedings of the Sen- 
ate relinquished by Robert Armstrong; which was read. 
Ordered, Thatit be referred to the Committee on Printing. 
(See Senate Journal, first session Thirty-Third Congress, 
page 159.) 


In THe Senate or THe Unitrep States, March 14, 1854. 


Mr. Hamlin, from the Commitiee on Printing, to whom 
were referred the letter of Robert Armstrong, and the letter 
of Beverley Tuckerand William M. Overton, respecting the 
publication of the debates and proceedings of the Senate, 
reported thereon. 

On motion by Mr. Hamlin, 

Ordered, That the report lie on the table. 

(See Senate Journal, first session Thirty-Third Congress, 
page 259.) 

In THE Senate or THe Unirep States, May 18, 1854. 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he 
is hereby, directed to contract with the proprietor of the 
“Globe” forfive thousand and twenty two additional copies 
or the * Congressional Globe and Appendix” for the present 
Congress. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 
or THE Unirep States, June 13, 1854, 

Sir: Your proposal ofthis day’s date, “to furnish the 
Senate five thousand and twenty-two additional copies of 
the Congressional Globe and Appendix tor this Congress, 
commencing with this session, according to the resolution 
of the Seuate, passed the I8th day of May, 1854, for the 
original subscription price, six dollars a copy for along ses- 
sion, and three dollars for a short one,’’ is accepted. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

ASBURY DICKINS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Joun C. Rives, Esq., Washington. oe 
In THe Senate oF Tur Unirep Srates, August 6, 1856. 

Mr. Jobnson sobmitted the following motion; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Ordered, Thateach member of the Senate be henceforth 
supplied with the same number of the ** Congressional 
Globe and Appendix,’? and at the same price per copy as 
was supplied to the members of the Senate for the last 


Congress. 


In THE Senate or Tue Untrep Srates, August 9, 1856. 

Mr. Brown submitted the following resolution for con- 
sideration : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate pay from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, to the proprietors of the 
Unton, National Intelligencer, and Sentinel, for publishing 
the debates and proceedings of the Senate for the last two 
(Congresses, and up to the conclusion of the present session, 
at the rate of $4.50 per column: Provided, That neither of 
said journals, which may have already been paid for any 
portion of the above service, shall be again paid for the 
same, 

(See Senate Journal, page 550, first and second sessions 
Thirty- Fourth Congress.) 


August 30, 1856. 

On motion of Mr. Cass, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution sub 
mitted by Mr. Brown on the 9th of August, making com- 
pensation to the proprietors of the National Intelligencer, 
Union, and Sentinel, for publishing the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of the Thirty-Second and 'Thirty- 
Third Congresses, and of the present session. 

And the resolution was agreed to—-yeas 18, nays 16. 

(See Senate Journal, page 677, first and second sessions 
Thirty-Fourth Congress.) 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 


| 


| 


| with this resolution. 


[March 2, 1859, 


SENATE. 


An act making appropriations for certain civil expenses of 
the Government for the year ending the 30th of June 
1857. , 
Sec. 16. And beit further enacted, That there shall be 

paid to John C. Rives, by the Seeretary of the Senate and 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, out of the contin 

gent funds of the two Houses, according to the number of 


copies of the Congressional Globe and Appendix taken by 
each, one cent for every five pages of that work exceeding 
g 


three thousand pages for a long session, or fifteen hundr; d 


| pages for a short one, including the indexes and the laws 


of the United States, commencing with this session. 
Approved, August 18, 1856. 
Amount paid under above section: 
For the first session, 34th Congress, 1855-56... 910,263 4 
For the third session, 34th Congress, 1856-57..., 1,476 19 
For the first session, 35th Congress, 1857-58.... 10.21] 52 
The prices fixed by the Senate resolution of 
August 7, 1846, appear to have been reported by 
the Library Committee after a careful investi. 
gation, and were subsequently adopted by the 
House. The contract of December 5, 1846, with 
Blair & Rives, was made under and in accordance 
The publisher of the Globe 







| had no connection with the daily publication of 
| the debates for the Senate until 1852, after several] 


promptly executed by Mr. Rives. 


| Government in the world. 


only proposes to do it nominally cheaper. 


other parties had failed to continue agreements to 
publish them at the price paid the Globe. Al 
contracts and obligations in the matter, both of 
reporting and publishing have been fully and 
The reports, 
both in the daily form and in the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, are furnished by him more 
full and cheaper than similar work is had by any 
The late chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, (Mr. Johnson of Ar- 
kansas,) addressed letters to a number of editors 
and publishers in this and neighboring cities, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the cost per column 
of publishing in their respective papers. Thiir 
answets show the average of their rates to be 
more than double the amount paid Mr. Rives; one 
The 
result of past experiments upon the part of others 
te do the work, even at Mr. Rives’s price, has not 
been such as to encourage the Senate to become 
a party to theirrenewal. If the reports and their 
publication are to be continued, the committee are 


| unable to perceive wherein the Senate or the Treas- 


ury is to be benefited by any change of the pres- 
ent plan. The experience of the past assures us 


| that no one can long report and publish them for 
a less compensation than that now paid, and any 


failure to continue them because such compensa- 
tion is withheld will create danger of additional 
expense, with no certainty that the work, if re- 
sumed, will again be as fully and faithfully per- 
formed. 

As there is now ‘‘a faithful performance of ex- 
isting contracts,’’ the committee deem no ‘* new 
provisions of law’’ necessary. 


-— 
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LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PUBLIC ACTS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Second Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on Monday, 
the 6th day of December, 1858, and ended on Thursday, the 3d day of March, 1859. 


Joun C, 


James Bucuanan, President. 


PATRICK was appointed President of the Senate, pro tempore, 


1859. James L. Orr, Speaker of 





Cuaprtrer I.—An Act to continue the office of Re- 
gister of the Land Office at Vincennes, Indiana. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America inCongress 
assembled, That to enable persons interested in 
titles to land in the Vincennes district, Indiana, 
to perfect the same, and for the transaction of 
such other business as may require his services, 
the office of register of the land office at that 
place shal] be continved for the period of three 
years from and after the passage of this act, if, 
in the opinion of the President of the United 
States, the public interests so long require it. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the a“ of the register, under directions from 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue such patent 
certificates, or other evidences of title, as may 
from time to time be necessary, as the basis of 
patents for the ancient private claims in that dis- 
trict that have been recognized by various con- 
firmatory laws, and that prior to finally closing 
the district, three months’ public netice shall be 
given thereof. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That a re- 
gister shall be appointed by the President under 
this act, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, which register shall be authorized to 
perform all such duties, both as register and re- 
ceiver, as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and shall receive in full for the same a 
salary of five hundred dollars perannum, and such 
fees for preémption or bounty-land locations as 
existing United States laws allow, and in making 
transcripts of original papers for individuals, said 
register shall have a right to charge therefor, ac- 
cording to the tariff existing in the local courts 
of the district. 

Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the offi- 
cer so appointed shall be required to reside at 
Vincennes, and to give bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his dutie s, the safety of the archives 
in his charge, and the public moneys which may 
be received by him, i in suc ') penalty as the Pres- 
ident of the United States nay deem necessary. 

Approvep, December 21, 1858. 





Crap. V.—An Act to confirm che Land Claim of 


certain Pueblos and Towns in the Territory of | 
New Mexico. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || 


assembled, That the Pueblo land claims ia the Ter- \| 
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BreckinrincGe, Vice President, 


the House of Representatives. 


| ritory of New Mexico designated in the corrected 


lists as— 

A, Pueblo of Jemes in the county 
Ana, 

B, Pueblo of Acoma in the county of Valencia, 

C, Pueblo of San Juan in the county of Rio 
Ariba, 

D, Pueblo of Picuris in the county of Taos, 

E, Pueblo of San Felipe in the county of Ber- 
nalillo, 

F, Pueblo of Pecos in the county of San Mi- 
guel, 

G, Pueblo of Cochiti in the county of Santa 
Ana, 

H, Pueblo of Santo Domingo in the county of 
Santa Ana, 

I, Pueblo of Taos in the county of Taos, 

K, Pueblo of Santa Clara in the county of Rio 
Ariba, 

L, Pueblo of Tesuque in the county of Santa 
Fe, 

M, Pueblo of San Ildefonso in the county of 
Sa _— Fe, 

N, Pueblo of Pojuaque in the county of Santa 


of Santa 


Fe, 
reported upon favorably by the surveyor general 
of New Mexico, in his re port of the thirtieth of 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to the 
Department of the Interior, and the claim desig- 
nated as— 
O, Pueblo of Zia in the county of Santa Ana, 
P, Pueblo of Sandia in the county of Bernalillo, 
Q, Pueblo of Isleta in the county of Bernalillo, 
R, (supposed,) Pueblo of Nambe, 
reported upon favorably by the said surveyor 
general, on the thirtieth of November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six. 
Also, the claim— 
Number seven of the town of Tecolote in the 
county of San Miguel, 
| Number eleven, of the town of Chilili in the 
county of Bernalillo, 
Number thirteen, of the town of Belen in the 
| county of Valencia, 
| reported for the favorable action of Congress, by 
| the said surveyor general on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven; also 
the claim numberytwo of the town of Tomé re- 
| ported upon favorably by the surveyor general of 
| New Mexico in his report of the thirtieth of Sep- 
| tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to the 
Department of the Laterior; also the claim number 
\ twenty-nine of the town of Casa Colorado, re- 


and Pre 


sident of the Senate. Bensamin Fitvz- 


January 24, 1859, and so continued until February 10, 


ported upon favorably by the surveyor general 
of New Mexico in his report of thirty-first De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to the 
Department of the Interior, be, and they are 
hereby, confirmed; and the Commissioner of the 
Land Office shall issue the necessary instructions 
for the survey of all of said claims, as recomr 2nd- 
ed for confirmation by the said surveyor general, 
and shall cause a patent to issue therefor as in 
ordinary cases to private individuals: Provided, 
That this confirmation shall only be construed as 
a relinguishment of all title and claim of the Uni- 
ted States to any of said lands, and shall not affect 
any adverse valid rights, should such exist. 
Approvep, December 22, 1858. 


Cuap. VI.—An Act making Appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June,e ighte en hun- 
dred and sixty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treas sury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Military Academy for the year 

ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty: 

For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and mu- 
sicians, one hundred and fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six dollars. 

For commutation or subsistence, four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-one dollars. 

For forage for officers’ horses, sixteen dollars. 

For pay in lieu of clothing to officers’ servants, 
one hundred and twenty dollars 

For current and ordinary expe ses, as follows: 
repairs and } Mnprewe ments, fuel and apparatus, for- 
age, postage, Stationcry, transportation, printing, 
clerks, misct ‘lk sneous and incidental e xpenses 
and departments of instruction, thirty-five thou- 
sand six hundred and ten dollars. 

For gradual increase and expense of library, 
one thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors, three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For forage of artillery and cavalry horses, seven 
thousand five hundred and forty-five dollars, 

For supplying horses for arullery and cavalry 
practice, one thousand dollars 

For repairs of officers’ quarters, five hundred 

ii dollars, 
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For models for the department of cavalry, two 
hundred and fifty dollars, . 

For extension of Water pipe 8s and inerease of 
reservoir, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

"or targets and batteries for artillery exercise, 
one hundred and fifty dollars 

For furniture for hospital for cadets, one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For urinary conduits for cadet barrack yard, 
with service, five liundred and fifty dollars. 


For addition to latrines, or privies, in cadet bar- 


rack yard, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
For latrines, or privies, 

five hundred and fifty d 
For , dragoons, 

artillery, and band barracks, one thousand seven 


hundred and fifty dollar 


1 ‘ . ! 
if cadet « inp ground, 


sewers to river from sappers 


For iron girds » IVE ad litional strength to 
academic building, three thousand five hundred 


d 


ollars. 
Arrroven, January 12, 1859. 


Chap. VIII.—An Act to repeal an Act entitled 
** An Actauthorizineg the Secretary of theTreas- 
ury to change the Names of Ve ssels in certain 
cases, approved the fifth of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of.Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That the act enutled, ** An act author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to change 
the names of vessels in certain cases,’’ approved 
fifth March, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
six, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. : 

Aprrovep, January 17, 1859. 


Cuarp. X.—An Act to authorize the President to 
make advances of Money to Hiram Powers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of <Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That out of the moneys heretofore ap- 
yropriated by law to enable the President of the 
United States to contract with Hiram Powers for 
certain statuary, the President shall be, amd here- 
by is, authorized to make such partial payments 
in advance as he shall deem fit. 

Arrroven, January 19, 1859. 


Cuar. XI.—An Act authorizing the issue of Re- 
gisters to the Steamships America and Canada, 
and to change the Names of said Steamships. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
issue registers for the steamships America and 

Canada, now lying in the port of New York, and 

that the names of said ships be changed to the 

Mississippi and Coatzacoalecos; and said ships 

shal! hereafter be considered and deemed to be 

ships or vessels of the United States, and entitled 
to all the rights and privileges accorded by law 
to ships or vessels built in the United States: 

Provided, That this act shall not go into effect 

until due shall be made to the satisfaction 

of said Secretary that said vessels are wholly 
owned by citizens of the United States, or by an 
incorporated company entitled to receive registers 
for ships or vessels under the provisions of exist- 
ing laws. 

Arproven, January 19, 1859. 


root 


Cuar. XIII.—An Act to provide for holding the 


Courts of the United States in the State of Ala- 
bama. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Cong, sss 
assembled, ‘That in case of sickness or other disa- 
bility of the district judge of the district courts 
of the United States in the State of Alabama, it 
shall be lawful for the justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the fifth judicial 
circuit, upon notice thereof from the judge or mar- 
shal of the said district courts, to hold any of said 
district courts at the regular term thereof, or at 
such special terms as he may appoint for that 
purpose. 


Laws of the United States. 


special sessions of the circuit court of the United 
States in said State, which shall be convened b 
the presiding judge of the said court, it shall be 
lawful for the court to entertain jurisdiction and 
transact business in the same manner, and with 
the same force and effect as at a regular term of 
said court 

Sec. 3. .4nd be it further enacted, That this act 
shall continue in force until the fourth day of 
March, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and no 
longer. 

Arproven, January 25, 1859. 


Char. XVIIT.—An Act for the enforcement of 
Mechanics’ Liens on Buildings, and so forth, 
in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That any person who shall hereafter, 
by virtue of any contract with the owner of any 
building, or with the agent of such owner, per- 
form any labor upon, or furnish any materials, 
engine, or machinery, for the construction or re- 
pairing of such building, shall, upon filing the 
notice prescribed in section second of this act, 
have a lien upon such building and the lot of 
ground upon which the same is situated, for such 
labor done, or materials, engine, or machinery 
furnished, when the amount shall exceed twenty 
dollars. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That any per- 
son wishing to avail himself of this act, whether 
his claim be due or not, shall file in the office of 
the clerk of the circuit court for the District of 
Columbia, at any time after the commencement 
of the said building, and within three months after 
the completion of such building or repairs, a no- 
tice of his intention to hold a lien upon the prop- 
erty declared by this act liable to such lien, for 
the amount due or to become duc to him, specifi- 
cally setting forth the amount claimed. Upon his 
failure to do so, the lien shall be lost. ‘The clerk 
aforesaid shall file and record such notice ina 
book provided for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That sach lien 
shall cease to exist at the expiration of one year 
after the completion of the building or repairs, 
unless, before that time, an action to enforce the 
same shall have been commenced in the said cir- 
cuit court by the person having such lien against 
the owner with whom or with whose agent the 
contract was made, unless such claim be not due 
at the expiration of one year after such comple- 
tion, in which case the action shall be commenced 
within three months after the same shall have 
become due. 

Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That the 
complaint of the plaintiff shall contain a brief 
statement of the contract on which the claim is 
tounded, the amount due thereon, the time when 
the notice was filed with the clerk, the time when 
the building was completed, if it be completed, 
with a description of the premises, and any other 
material facts, and shall pray that the premises 
may be sold, and the proceeds of the saie applied 
to the discharge of the lien. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
summons shall be served as in other cases, or, 
instead of service by publication, it may be made 
by delivering a copy thereof to the person in pos- 
session of the premises. If the defendant shall 
have sold or disposed of the premises before the 
service of the summons, the court shall direct 
notice’ of the proceedings to be served on the 
purchaser, or his agent for the premises, who ma 


thereupon, if he desire it, be made a party defend- | 


ant in the action. 


Sec. 6, And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
ceedings in an action to enforce such lien shall be | 


the same as in other actions, except as otherwise 
provided in this act; and if judgment be rendered 
for the plaintiff, he may have execution issued 
against the premises, and thereupon the marshal 
shall proceed: as upon other executions upon real 
property. 


Sec. 7. dnd be it further enacted, That the liens | 


created in pursuance of the provisions of this act 
shall have precedence over all other liens or in- 
cumbrances which attached upon the premises 


subsequent to the time at which said notice was || Seventh street, and 
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tion, the proceeds be insufficient to pay all such 
liens, the court shall order them to be paid jn 
proportion to the amount, respectively, due to 
each, and any other property of the defendant not 
exempt from execution, may be sold to Satisfy 
such execution. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That ff the 
building be on any land lying outside of the cor- 
porate limits of Washington city and George. 
tuwn, the land upon which the same is erected 
together with the space around the same, not 
exceeding five hundred square feet clear of the 
building, shall also be subject to the said lien, if 
the said land, at the time of the erection or repair 
of such building, shall have been the property of 
the person contracting for the erection or repair of 
the same. If the building bein Washington city 
or Georgetown, the ground on which the same 
is erected, and a space of ground equal to the front 
of the building, and extending to the depth of the 
lot or lots on which it is erected, shall also be 
bound by the said lien, subject to the foregoing 
proviso. 4 

Sec. 9. dnd be it further enacted, Thatall or any 
number of persons, having liens on the same 
building, pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
may join in one action, but their claims shall be 
stated distinctly as in a separate action, and the 
judgment shall show the amounts to which they 
are respectively entitled. If several such actions 
be brought by different claimants, and be pending 
at the same ume, the court may order them to be 
consolidated. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever any person having a lien, by virtue of the 
provisions of this act, shall have received satis- 
faction for his claim, and the cost of his proceed- 
ings thereon, he shall, upon the request of any 
person interested,and upon the payment or tender 
of the costs of entering satisfaction, within six 
days after such payment or tender, enter satisfac- 
tion of his demand in the office of clerk aforesaid; 
and upon failure to do so he shall forfeit and pay 
fifty dollars to the party aggrieved, and all dam- 
ages which he may have sustained in consequence 
of such failure or neglect. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That in all 
proceedings commenced under this act the defend- 


/ant may file a written undertaking, with surety to 


be approved by the court, to the effect that he will 
pay the judgment that may be recovered, and 
costs, and thereby release his property from the 
lien hereby created. 

Sec. 12. 4nd be it further enacted, That an 
person, having possession of the same, who shall 
make, alter, repair, or bestow any labor on any 
article of personal property, at the request of the 
owner or lawful possessor thereof, shall have a 
lien on such property so made, altered, or re- 
paired, or upon which labor has been bestowed, 
for his just and reasonable charges for the labor 
he has performed and the materials he has fur- 
nished; and such person may hold and retain 
possession of the same until such just and reason- 
able charges shall be paid; but if possession pass 
from such person by his consent, the lien shall 
cease, 

Sec. 13. And beit further enacted, That the pro- 


| visions of section twelve of this act,shall not in- 


terfere with any special agreement of the parties. 
Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the act 
entitled ‘* An act to secure to mechanics and 


_others,’’ &c., approved Mareh second, eighteen 


hundred and thirty-three, and al! other acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, 
and this act shall take effect from the date-of its 
passage. 

Approvep, February 2, 1859. 





Cuap. XVITI.—-An Act to provide for the Light- 
ing with Gas certain Streets across the Mall. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of six thousand four hun- 
dred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 


| priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropriated, for laying down gas pipes 
and erecting gas lampson Four-and-a-half street, 
welfth street, across the plat 


Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That at any |) given. If, upon asale of the premises on execu- || of earth described in the plan of the city as reser- 
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yatlon silent and three, com[m]only known 

asthe Mall, the same to be expended under the 

jirection of the Commissioner of Public Build- 

ings. ‘This act shall be in force from its passage. 
ApproveD, February 2, 1859. 


Car. XIX.—An Act to fix and regulate the 
Compensation of Receivers and Registers of 
he Land Offices under the provisions of the 
actapproved April twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, Thatthe act entitled ** An act for chang- 
ing the compensation of receivers and registers of 
the land offices,’’ approved April twentieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen, shall be so construed 
by the proper accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment as to restrict the aggregate amount allowed 
as compensation for the registers and receivers 
commissions on moneys received at any land of- 
fice in any one calendar year, to the sum of twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars each; and that the regis- 
ters and receivers shall not receive for any one 
quarter, or fractional quarter, more than a pro rata 
allowance of said maximum of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. Their compensation, both for sal- 
ary and commissions, to commence and be calcu- 

lated from the time they enter on the discharge 
of their duties. 

Approven, February 2, 1859. 





Cuap. XX.—An Act authorizing the Secretary 


of the Treasury to grant a Register for the 
Schooner William A. Hamill. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Siates of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be granted, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury, a regis- 
ter for the schooner William A. Hamill, lying 
in the port of Baltimore, and now owned by 

tobert Dorritie, a citizen of the United States: 
Provided, It be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that she was built at 
May’s Landing, in the State of New Jersey; that 
she was enrolled as an American vessel ,and that 
she was owned in whole by citizens of the Uni- 
ted States at the time she was stranded on a reef 
near Abaco, one of the Bahama islands, and that 
- isnow owned by Robert Dorritie, who i is now 

citizen of the United States. 

"Seaean ED, February 2, 1859. 


Cuap. XXI.—An Act t previee for the payment 
of the expenses of Investigating Committees 
of the House of Representatives. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the sum of ten thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria- 
ted, for the payment of the expenses of the sev- 
eral investigating committees of the House of 
\epresentatives during the present session, and 
that the same be added to the miscellaneous item 
of the contingent fund of said House: Provided, 
That no portion of this sum shall be paid for con- 
structive mileage for summoning witnesses. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That hereafter 
the mileage or traveling allowance to the officer 
or other persen executing precepts or summons 
of either House of Congress, shall notexceed ten 
cents for each mile necessarily and actually trav- 
eled by such officer or other person in the execu- 
uon of any such precept or summors. 

Approven, February 5, 1859. 





Cnap. XXII.—An Act providing for keeping and 
distributing all Public Documents. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby charged with receiving, arranging, safe- 
keeping, and {with the] distribution of all printed 
journals of the two Houses of Congress, and all 
other books and documents, of every nature 
he already or hereafter directed a law to 
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Laws of the United States 
ernment, except of such as are directed to be 
printed or purchased for the particular use of 
Congress, or if [of] either House thereof, or for 
the particular use of the Executive, or of any of 
the Departments; and for this purpose the See- 
retary of the Interior is hereby directed to set 
apart a proper room or rooms tn the Patent Of- 
fic@building to be used for this and no other pur- 
pose; and the Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, Public Printer, binder, or contractor, or any 
or any other person whose duty it shall be by 
Jaw to deliver any of the same, shall deliver the 
same to him there. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to ob- 
tain and remove from the other Departments and 
offices, and from the Congressional Library, and 
other places where the same are now kept, a 
such journals, books, and other documents now 
on hand and described in the foregoing section; 
and for this purpose, so much as is necessary of 
the Ape aN made in the following clause of 
the act, entitled ‘*An act making appropriations 
for certain civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight,’’ approved March three, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, to wit: ** For 
expenses of packing and distributing the con- 
gressional journals and documents, in pursuance 
of the provistons contained in the joint re cone 
tions of Congress approved twenty-eighth Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, twenty- 
two thousand dollars,’’ as remains unexpended, 
is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That a regis- 
ter of such journ: als, books, and othe r documents, 
shall be kept under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior, showing the quantity and kind of 
each at any time received by him in pursuance 
of this act; and it shall be his duty to be caused 
to be entered in such register, at the proper time, 
when, where, and to whom the same, or any part 
of them, have been distributed and delivered, and 
to report the same to Congressat the first session 
of each Congress. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the same 
shall be delivered out by the Secretary of the In- 
terior only on the written requisition of ~ heads 
of Departments, Secretary of the Senate, Clerk of 
the Elouse of Re presentatives, Librarian of Con- 
gress, and other officers and persons, private and 
corporate, who are, by law, authorized to receive 
the same, except where by law the Secretary of 
the Interior is required, without such requisition, 
to cause the same to be sent and delivered; and 
in either of such cases it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to cause the same to be 
sent and delivered, the expenses thereof, except 
when otherwise directed, to be charged on the 
contingent fund of thesDepartment. — 

Sec. 5. 4nd be it further enacted, Thatall such 
journals, books, and other documents, shall here- 
after be distributed according td and for the pur- 
poses now prescribed by law, except that the dis- 
tribution of the same to the Governors of the 
States and Territories, and to the judges of the 
courts of the United States, and other officers and 
public bodies within the States or Territories, 
shall be wholly under the control of the Secretary 
of the Intevior; and the joint resolution approved 
March twenty, eight{een] hundred and fifty- 
eight, supplementary to the joint resolution ap- 
proved January twenty-eight, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, respecting the distribution of cer- 
tain documents, is oes by repealed; and the third 
section of said joint resolution of January twenty- 

eight, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 1s hereby 
amended by striking out the words ** by him’’in 
the last line, and inserting the words ** to him by 
each of the Senators from the several States, re- 
spectively, and by the Representative in Congress 
from each congressional district, and by the. Del- 
egate from each Territory in the United States: 
And provided, That such distribution shail first be 
made at the instance of the Representatives in 
Congress from districts in which such public doc- 
uménts have not already been distributed, so that 
the quantity distributed to each congressional dis- 
trict and Territory shall be equal. 

Sec. 6 And be it further enacted, That the tenth 
section of an act entitled ‘‘An act to establish the 
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diffusion of knowledge among men,”’ approved 
August tenth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That bv this 
act the distribution of all works mentioned in the 
first sSecuion as publie documenta is inte nded and 
directed te be made, except the ** Exploring Ex- 
pedition’’ conducted by Commander Wilkes. 

Sec. 8. .and be it further enacted, That all books, 
maps, charts, and other publications of every na- 
ture whatever, heretofore deposited in the De- 
partment of State according to the laws regulating 
copyrights, together with all the records of the 
Department of State in regard to the same, shall 
be removed to, and be under the control of, the 
Department of the Interior, which is hereby 
charged wrth all the duties connected with the 
same, and with all matters pertaining to copy- 
right,inthe same mannerand to the same extent 
that the Department of State is now charged with 
the same; and hereafter all such publications of 
every nature whatever shall, under present laws 
and réguilations, be left with, and kept by him. 

Sec. 9. .dnd be it further enacted, That the Joint 
Committee on the Library may, at any time, dis- 
pose of duplicate, injured, or wasted books of the 
library, or any other matter in the library not 
deemed proper to it,in such manner as such com- 
mittee may deem best. 

Sec. 10. .4nd be it further enacted, That all such 
books and documents,when received at the proper 
offices, libraries, and so forth, as provided by law, 
shall be kept there, and not removed from such 

laces. 

Sec. ll. And be it further enacted, That, of the 
Statutes at Large of the United States, published 
by Little and Brown, now deposited in the libra- 
ry of Congress for the use of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives during the sessions of Congress, ten 
copies be retained by the librarian for the use of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, during the terms 
of court, and that one third of the number then 
remaining in the library be transferred to the 
Senate and two thirds to the library of the House 
of Representatives, for the use of the Senators and 
Representatives during the sessions of Congress. 

Arproven, February 5, 1859. 


Cuap. XXII.—An Act for the Punishment of 
the Crime of Forgery 7 [of jor Counterfeiting Mil- 
itary Bounty Land Warrants, Military B ounty 
Land Certificates, Certificates of Location, C er- 


tificates of Purchase, and Receivers’ Receipts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That, if any person or persons shall 
falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit, or cause 
or procure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited, or willingly aid or assist in falsely 
making, altering, forging, or counterfeiting, any 
military bounty land warrant, or military bounty 
land warrant certificate, issued or purporting to 
have been issued by the Commisstoner of Pen- 
sions under any act of Congress, or any certifi- 

cate of location of any military bounty land war- 
rant, or any duplicate certificate of the location 
of any military bouuty land warrant, or military 
bounty land warrant certificate, upon any of the 
lands of the United States, or any certificate of the 
purchase of any of the lands of the United States, 

or any duplicate certificate of the purchase of any 
of the lands of the United States, or any receipt 
for the purchase money of any of the lands of the 
United States, or any duplicate rece a for the pur- 
chase money ‘of any lands of the United States, 
issued or purporting to have been issued by the 
register and receiver at any land office of the Uni- 
ted States, or by either of them; orif any person or 
-persons shall pass, utter, or publish as true any 
false, forged, or counterfeited military bounty land 
warrant, military bounty land warrant certificate, 
certificate of location, or duplicate certificate of lo- 

cation, certificate of purchase, duplicate certificate 
of purchase, receipt or duplic ate receipt, for the 
purchase money of any of the lands of the Uni- 
ted States, knowing the same to be false or forged, 

such person or persons so offending shall be 
deemed and adjudged guilty of fi lony, and being 
thereof duly convicted, shall be sentenced to be 
imprisoned and kept at hard labor for a period 


be printed or purchased. for the use.of the Gov- || ‘Smithsonian Instituuon’ for the inorease and || not less than three years nor more than ten years: 
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Provided, nevertheless, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to deprive the courts of 
the several States of jurisdiction under the laws 
thereof over offenses declared punishable by this 
law. 

Arrrovep, February 5, 1859. 


Cuar. XXVI.—An Act granting the Right of 
Way over, and Depot Grounds on, the Mili- 
tarv Reserve at Fort Gratiot, in the State of 
Michigan, for railroad purposes. 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Sta'es of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the right of way through and the 


privilege of constructing depots and work-shops 
on the public lands of the United States lying in 
the county of St. Clair, State of Michigan, com- 


monly called the Fort Gratiot military reserva- 
tion, be, and the same is hereby, rranted to any 
railroad company or companies which may con- 
struct a railroad or railroads from the city of De- 
trom, orany other place in said State, to or near the 
village of Port Lluron,in said State: Provided, That, 
in the opinion of the Presidentof the United States, 
such Frant or grants be not injurious to the pur- 
poses of public defense, and that the location of 
said buildings on, and such road or roads as to po- 
sition and width through said reservation, and the 
price of the land to be so occupied, being first de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, be approved 
by the President: Mad provided, further, That, if 
the price of such grantor grants be not paid with- 
in thirty days afier the approval of the President, 
or if either of said reads shall not be completed 
within three years, or if, at any time after its 
completion itshall be discontinued, the grant shall 
cease and determine as to such road: And provided, 
further, That all the buildings to be erected upon 
said reservation shall be of wood; and if, at any 
time, it should be deemed expedient by the com- 
manding officer of Fort Gratiot, or by any other 
higher military authority, to de stroy such build- 
ings by firé or otherwise, no claim shall be made 
against the United States for damages. 
Arrroven, February 8, 1859. 


Cuar. XXVIT.—An Act to provide for the Pay- 
ment of the Claims of the State of Maine, for 
Expenses incurred by that State in organizing 
a Regiment of Volunteers for the Mexican 
War. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «America inCongress 
assembled, That the accounts of the State of Maine 
for expenses incurred by that State in organizing 
a regimen: of volunteers for the Mexican war, in 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-six, upon 
the requisition of the President of the United 
States, shall be audited and settled by the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury Department, 
orn rn to the provisions of an act approved 

une second, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
to **refund money for expenses incurred, sub- 
sistence, or transportation furnished for the ase 
of volunteers durfmg the present war, upon being 
mustered into the service of the United States,’’ 
in the same manner in all respects as if the said 
regiment had been mustered and received in the 
service of the United States; and the amount 
found to be due to the State of Maine shall be 
paid out of any money inthe Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. _ : 

Approvep, February 9, 1859. 


Cuar. XXVIII.—An Act to authorize the At- 
torney General to represent the United States 
inthe Proceeding in Equity, now pending in 
the Supreme Court between the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the State of Rhode Isl- 
and and Providence Plantations. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Attorney General is hereby 
authorized and directed to intervene and repre- 
sent the United States in the proceeding in equity 
now pending in the Supreme Court between the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence P-antations, and 
to consent on behalf of the United States, to the 


» 


Laws of the United States. 


adjustment of said suit by a conventional line to 
be agreed upon by the parties, and confirmed by 
a decree of said court, if, in his judgment, the 
rights and interests of the United States will not 
be prejudiced thereoy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in case 
such suit shall be adjusted as aforesaid, and a 
conventional line shall be agreed upon, and c®n- 
firmed by a decree of the courtas aforesaid, such 
line shall be taken and deemed to be, for all pur- 
poses affecting the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or of any Department of the Government 
thereof, the true line of boundary between said 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 

Arproven, February 9, 1859. 


Cuap. XXXIII.—An Act for the admission of 
Oregon into the Union. 

Whereas the people of Oregon have framed, 
ratified, and adopted a constitution of State gov- 
ernment which is republican in form, and in con- 
formity with the Constitution of the United States, 
and have applied for admission into the Unionon 
an equal footing with the other States : Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of mericain Congress 
assembled, That Oregon be, and she is hereby, 
received into the Union on an equal footing with 
the other States in all respects whatever, with the 
following boundaries : In order that the bounda- 
ries of the State may be kuown and established, 
itis hereby ordained and declared that the State 
of Oregon shall be bounded as follows, to wit: 
beginning one marine league at sea due west 
from the point where the forty-second parallel of 
north latitude intersects the same ; thence north- 
erly, at the same distance from the line of the 
coast, lying west and opposite the State, includ- 
ing all islands within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to a point due west and opposite the mid- 
dle of the north ship channel of the Columbia 
river; thence easterly, toand up the middle chan- 
nel of said river, and, where it is divided by isl- 
ands, up the middle of the widest channel thereof, 
to a point near Fort Walla-Walla, where the 
forty-sixth parallel of north latitude crosses said 
river; thence east, on said parallel, to the middle 
of the main channel of the Shoshones or Snake 
river; thence up the middle of the main channel 
of said river, to the mouth of the Owyhee river; 
thence due south, to the parallel of latitude forty- 
two degrees north; thence west, along said par- 
allel, to the place of beginning, including jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal cases upon the Columbia 
river and Snake river, concurrently with States 
and Territories of which those rivers form a 
boundary in common with this State, 

Src. 2. And be it furtherenacted, That the said 
State of Oregon shall have concurrent jurisdiction 
on the Columbia and all other rivers and waters 
bordering on the said State of Oregon, so far as 
the same shall form a common boundary to said 
State, and any other State or States now or here- 
after to be formed or bounded by the same; and 
said rivers and waters, and all the navigable 
waters of said State, shall be common highways 


and forever free, as well as to the inhabitants of 


said State as to all other citizens of the United 


States, without any tax, duty, impost, or toll 


therefor. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, until 
the next census and apportionment of Representa- 
tives, the State of Oregon shall be entitled to one 
Representative in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing propositions be, and the same are hereby, 
offered to the said people of Oregon for their free 
acceptance or rejection, which, if accepted, shall 
be obligatory on the United States and upon the 


said State of Oregon, to wit: First, that sec- 


tions numbered sixteen and thirty-six in every 
township of public lands in said State, and where 
either of said sections, or any part thereof, has 
been sold or otherwise been disposed of, other 
lends equivalent thereto, and as contiguous as 
may be, shall be granted to said State for the use 
of schools. Second, that seventy-two sections 
of land shall be set apart and reserved for the use 
and support of a State university, to be selected 
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by the Governor of said State, subject ta the an. 
proval of the Commissioner of the Genera] Land 
Office, and to be appropriated and applied in such 
manner as the Legislature of said State may pre- 
scribe for the purpose aforesaid, but for NO other 
purpose. Third, that ten entire sections of Ja id. 
to be selected by the Governor of said State. j, 
legal subdivisions, shall be granted to said Siate 
for the purpose of completing the publie build. 
ings, or for the erection of others at the seat of 
government, under the direction of the Legislatuy : 
thereof. Fourth, that all salt springs with), 
said State, not exeeding twelve in number, with 
six sections of land adjoining, or as contiguous 
as may be to each, shall be granted to said State 
for its use, the same to be selected by the Goy. 
ernor thereof within one year after thé admission 
of said State, and when so selected, to be used or 
disposed of on such terms, conditions, and regy- 
lations as the Legislature shall direct: Provided, 
That no salt spring or land, the right whereof js 
now vested in any individual or individuals, oy 
which may be hereafter confirmed or adjudeod 
to any individual or individuals, shall by this 
article be granted to said State. Fifth, that five 
per centum of the net proceeds of sales of all pub- 
lic lands lying within said State whtch shall be 
sold by Congress after the admission of said State 
into the Union, after deducting all the expenses 
incident to the same, shall be paid to said State, 
for the purpose of making public roads and in- 
ternal improvements, as the Legislature shall di- 
rect: Provided, That the foregoing propositions, 
hereinbefore offered, are on the condition that the 
people of Oregon shall provide by an ordinance, 
irrevocable without the consent of the United 
States, that said State shall never interfere with 
the primary disposal of the soil within the same 
by the United States, or with any regulations 
Congress may find necessary for securing the 
title in said soil to bona fide purchasers thereof ; 
and that in no case shall non-resident proprietors 
be taxed higher than residents. Sixth, and that 
the said State shall never tax the lands or the 
property of the United States in said State: Pro- 
| vided, however, That in case any of the lands 
herein granted to the State of Oregon have here- 
tofore been confirmed to the Territory of Oregon 
for the purposes specified in this act, the amount 
| so confirmed shall be deducted from the quantity 
specified in this act. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, until 
Congress shall otherwise direct, the residue of 
the Territory of Oregon shall be, and is hereby, 
incorporated into, and made a part of the Terri- 
tory of Washington, 

iueuaein February 14, 1859. 
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Cuarp. XXXV.—An Act for the Relief of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House cf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That whereas the State of Mississippi, 
by its act approved on the twenty-eighth of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and the 
State of Alabama, by its act approved on the first 
of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, did 
transfer to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany the lands which were granted to s.id States 
under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved the twentieth September, eighteen hun- 

' dred and fifty, to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road from Mobile to the mouth of the Onio river, 
the said transfers of said lands so made by said 
States, respectively,to said comrany,are hereby 
recognized, ratified, and confirmed, and the title 
to all bona fide purchasers of said company are 
also hereby confirmed, and that the time limited 
by said original act of Congress for the comple- 
tion of said railroad is hereby extended, and the 
said company is allowed further time till the twen- 

' tieth of September, in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, to complete the same, anything in 
said act to the contrary notwithstanding: Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, That the said Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company be subjected to, and shall com- 
ply with, all the conditions, restrictions, and lim- 
itations contained in the act of Congress above 
referred to, approved the twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty: nd provided, That 

| nothing herein contained shall be construed so as 
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to release the States of { Mississippi or Alabama 
from any liability imposed upon them by the said 
act of September twentieth, eighteen hundred and 


ifty 
' Approven, February 18, 1859. 





Cuar. LVIII.—An Act to authorize Settlers upon 
sixteenth and thirty-six[th] sections, who set- 
tled before the surveys of the Public Lands, to 
preéempt their settlements. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That where settlements, with a view 
to preemption, have been been made be fore the sur- 
vey of the lands in the field which shall be found 
to have been made on sections sixteen or thirty- 
six, said sections shall be subject to the preémp- 
tion claim of such settler; and if they, or either 
_ m, shall have been or shall be reserved or 
pledge od for the use of schools or colleges in the 
State or Territory in which the lands lie, other 
lands of like quality are hereby appropriated in 
lieu of such as may be patented by preémptors; 
and other lands are also hereby appropriated to 
compensate deficiencies forschool purposes,where 
said section® sixteen or thirty-six are fractional 
in quantity , or where one or both are wanting by 
reason of the township being fractional, or from 
any natural cause whatever: Provided, That the 
lands by this section appropriated, shall be se- 
iected and appropriated in accordance with the 
principles of adjustment and the provisions of the 
act of Congress of May twentieth, eighteen hun- 
dred‘and twenty-six, entitled **An act to appro- 
priate lands for the support of schools in certain 
townships and fractional townships not before 
provided for.”’ 

Approvep, February 26, 1859. 


Cuar. LIX.—An act to protect the Land Fund 
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Kau of the l nited States. 


] . > 
erection, now in progress, of ‘‘a great national 
| monument to the memory of Washington, at the 


| F. Maury, and Thomas I 


for School Purposes in Sarpy County, Ne- 


braska Territory. «¢ 

Whereas, by the treaty between the United 
States and the Omaha tribe of Indians, by which 
said Indian tribe ceded their lands in the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska to the United States, a reserva- 
tion was made of a part of section thirty- six, in 
town[ship] fourteen north, range thirteen east, 
for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions: 
and whereas, by virtue of a joint re solution of 
Congress, approved March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, a large portion of the re- 
mainder of said section thirty-six has been pre- 
empted, leaving but a fraction for the use of 
schools: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of -Imerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the superintendent of common 
schools of the county of Sarpy, in which said 
land is situated, shall be, and the] hereby is, au- 
thorized to se lect six hundred anc forty acres of 
any unoccupied public lands in said county in 
subdivisions of not less than one quarter section, 
in lieu of the aforesaid section thirty-six: Pro- 
vided, That as soon as such selection shall be 
made, it shall be the duty of such superintendent 
to file a notice thereof, with a description of the 
land selected, in the office of the register of the 
land office in the Omaha land district, who shall 
thereupon withdraw such land so selected from 
the list of lands subject to preémption, or public 
or private sale in said land district, and shall re- 
port the fact to the United States Commissioner 
of Public Lands, and the land so selected shall, 
after such filing with the register, belong to the 
school fund of said county in all respects the same 
as other school Jands; and the fraction of said 
section thirty-six remaining after satisfying the 
terms of said treaty, and after said preémptions 
as mentioned in the foregoing preambte, shall be 
subject to preémption, public sale, or priv ate en- 
try, the same as other public lands. 

Approven, February 26, 1859. . 





Cuar. LX.—An Act to incorporate the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society. 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 


seat of the Federal ene rnment, 
Walter Jones, John J 


> Winfield Scott, 
ik bert,. James Kearney, 


Thomas Carbery, Peter Force, William A. Brad- 
ley, Philip R. Fendall, Walter Lenox, Matthew 


jlagden, (being the sur- 
vivors of the persons mentioned inacertain grant 
bearing date on the twelfth day of April, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, 


by James K. Polk, then President of the said 


United States, in virtue of a joint resolution of 
Congress, approved on the thirty-first day of Jan- 


uary, in the same year, of an authority to erect 
a monument to the memory of George Washing- 


ton, on reservation numbered three, in the said 


city of Washington,) and, also, Jonathan B. H. 


Smith, William W. Seat 
| Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, Toeaee H. 


on, Elistia Whittlesey, 
Crawford, 


William W. Corcoran, and John Carroll Brent, 


and their successors to be elected in the manner 


hereinafter directed, shall be, and [they] are 
hereby, created a cor; poration, an id body politic 

by the name and style of “The W ashington 
National Monument Society.” 

Sec And be it further enacted, That the ease- 
ment, wt all and singular the rights and privi- 
leges conveyed in the aforesaid grant, shall be, 
and the same hereby are, vested in, and « confirm: d 
to, the c orporation and body: politic herc.nbefore 
created; and that any and all property and right 
of property of any and every kind and deserip- 


tion whatsoever, whether in possession, or in 
action, or in expectancy, which may at any time 
before the passing of this act have been acquired 


by the voluntary association heretofore known b y 
the name of the Washington National Monument 
Society, or which may hereafter be acquired by 
the corporation and body politic hereinbefore 
created, shall be, and the same hereby are, vested 
in, and confirmed to, the corporation and body 
politic hereinbefore created; and that the said cor- 
poration and body politic may apply to its uses, 
and forthe purpose of completing the erection of the 
monument aforesaid, according to such by-laws, 
rules, and regulations, as it may, from time to 
time, hereafter, make and ordain, any and all 
property, of any and every kind, and description 
whatsoever, which is now appertaining to said 
monument, or which the corporation and body 
politic he reby created may hereafter r acquire, by 
purchase, gift, or other lawful means. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be competent for the persons hereinbefore named 
and described as constituting the corporation and 
body politic hereby created, and their successors, 
to remove, by a vote of four fifths of the said 


| persons, any of their number; and the person 80 


removed shall no longer be a member of said cor- 

poration and body politic, nor have any authority 
therein: Provided, That for any other act within 
the legitimate obje ctsof this corporationa quorum 
of five shall be sufficient for the transaction of 
business: Provided, That notice of all meetings, 
which may not be provided for in the by-laws 


| and ordinances of the corporation, shall be given 


to all members thereof residing w ithin the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when 
any vacancy shall happen in the said corporation 
and body politic, from death or resignation, or 
otherwise, the remaining members thereof shall 
elect and appoint a successor to fill the same, 
within ten days after the happening of such va- 
cancy; and that, on failure to fill the same within 
thirty days, it shall be the duty of the aires 
of the United States for the District of Columbia 
to proceed against the said corporation and body 
politic, by a writ of scire facias, for a forfeiture of 
the charter hereby granted before the circuit court 


| of the District of Columbia, and the adjudication of 


| that court thereon shall be conclusive. 


And should 
this charter be so adjudged forfeited, the monu- 
ment and other improvements and property held 
under the same shall be placed by the President 
of the United States under the care and custody 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings, or such 
other officer of the United States as he may des- 


| ignate or appoint for the time being. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation and body politic, he reinbefore created, 


assembled, That, for the purpose of completing the || shall, by the name and style of the “Washington 
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National Monument Society,’ 
succession; 


have perpetual 
shall be capable to sue or to be sued, 
to plead or be imple aded in any court of law or 
equity in the United States; may have and use a 
common seal, and the same may destroy, alter, 
and renew at pleasure, and shall have power to 
purchase, take, receive, and enjoy, to them and 
their suces ssors, any and all property ,of any kind 
and description whatsoever, for the purpose of com- | 
pleting the erection of said monument; to dispose of 
the same as they shall deem most conducive to the 
object of completing the erection, now in progress, 
of the monument aforesaid; to elect, so soon after 
the passage of this actas may be convenient, such 
officers as they may deem proper, and to make 
and ordain suche onstitution, by- laws, ordinances 
and regulations consonant to the objects of this 
charter as they may deem expedient and proper, 
and which shall not be re pugnant to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States; and to re- 
peal, alter, and amend the same: Provided, always, 
That the President of the United States, for the 
time being, shall be ex officio pre sident; and the 
Governors, for the time be ing of the several States 
of the United Stat s, Shall be respectively ex officio 
vice presidents of the said society, corporation, 
and body politic, and that all meetings thereof 
shall be held, and all records and papers thereof 
kept at the said city of Washington. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this act 
may at any time be altered, amended, or repealed 


by the Congress of the United States. 
Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That all laws, 
acts, or resolutions, or any part of any law, act, 


or resolution, 
and the same 
Sec. 8. 


inconsistent with this act 
are here by, repe raled. 
And be ut further enacted, That this act 

shall be in force from and after the passing thereof. 

Sec. 9. And be ee enacted, That nothing 
In this act tehelt so construed as to authorize 
this said corporation to any note, token, 
dediebcti rip, or other evidence of debt to be use d ' 
as a currency . 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That each of 
the corporators in said corporation shall be held 
liable, in his individual capacity, for all the debts 
and liabilities of said corporation, however con- 
tracted or incurred, to be recovered by suit, as 
other debts or liabilities, before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction: Provide !, however, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
render said corporators in said corporation indi- 
vidually liable for any debt or liability contract d 
in the name, or behalf of, the Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society at any time prior to the 
twentieth day of October, one thousand eight huan- 
dred and fifi y- ivht 

Arproven, February 26, 1859. 


» Shall be, 


imsue 


Cuar. LXIV.—An Act to amend an act entitled 
“An Actauthorizing Repayment for Land erro- 
neously sold by the United States.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United State: of Americain Coneress 
assembled, ‘That the act of Congress, ** authorizing 
repayment for lands erroneously sold by the Uni- 
ted States,”? approved January twe Ifth, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended, 80 as to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, upon proof being mi ide to his 
satisfaction, that any tract of land has been erro- 
neously sold by the United States, so that from 
any cause whatever, the sale cannot be confirmed, 
to repay to the purchaser or purchasers, or to the 
legal representatives or assignees of the purchaser 
or purchasers thereof, the sum or sums of money, 
which may have been paid therefor, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwjse appro- 
pasted. 

Sec. 2. [And] be it further enacted, That, when- 
ever any tract of land has been errone ously sold, 
as aforesaid, and the sum or sums of money which 
may have bee paid for the same, shall have been 
invested in any stocks held in trust, cr shall have 
been paid into the ‘Treasury of the United St ites, : 
to the credit of any trust fund, it shall be lawful | 

$ 
: 


ge 


by the sale of such portion of the said stocks as 
may be necess: ary for that purpose, or out of said 
trust fund, for repayment of the purchase money 
to be made to the parties entitled thereto. 

| Approven, February 28, 1859, 
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Crap. LX V.—An Act giving the assent of Con- 
gress to a Law of the Missouri Legislature for 
the Application of the reserved two per cent. 
Land Fund of said State. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the assent of Congress be, and the 
same is here by, give n tothe actof the Legislature 
of the State of Missouri, entitled ** An act supple- 
mental to an act to amend ‘ An act to secure the 
completion of certain railroads in azhis State, and 
for other purposes,’ ’’ approved on the nineteenth 
day of November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, appropriating the two per centum of the 
net proceeds of sales of public lands in said State, 
reserved by existing laws to be expended under 
the directionof Congress, but hereby reli 
tothat State ) 


nquts hed 
. ind that the prope raccounting officers 
of the Government are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to audit end pay the accounts for the same, 
as in the case of the three per centum land fund 
of said State. 

Arrroven, February 28, 1859. 


Cuar. LXVI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the current and contingent Expenses of the 
Indian Department, and for fulfilling Treaty 
Stipulations with various Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «Jmerica tn Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are he reby, appropriate d, outof any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of paying the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian department, and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes. 

For the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, viz: 

For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs 
and of the several Indian agents, per acts of fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty-eighth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty three, 
thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
andtwelfth June,eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For the pay of the several Indian sub-agents, 
per act of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, ten thousand five hundred dollars 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cal- 
ifornia, per act of third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, and eighteenth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, thirty-one thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

For presents to Indians, five thousand dollars. 

For provisions for Indians, eleven thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of delivery of annuities, goods, and 
rovisions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota, 
Michigan ®and Wisconsin, thirty thousand dol- 
lars, 5 

Fer contingencies of the Indian department, 
thirty-six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the employment of temporary clerks by 
superintendent of Indian affairs, on such ocea- 
sions and for such periods of time as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may deem nx cessary to the 
public service, five thousand dollars. 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari- 
ous Indian tribes: 


Blackfoot Nation.—For fourth of ten install- 
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of such goods, provisions, and other useful arti- 
cles, as the President, at his discretion, may from 
time to time determine, per ninth article of the 
treaty of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, twenty thousand dollars. 

For fourth of ten installmefits as annuity, to 
be expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and in 
educating their children, and promoting civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, at the discretion of the 
President, per tenth article of the treaty of sev- 
enteenth October, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of transportation and delivery of 
annuities in goods and provisions, seventeen 
thousand dollars. 


Calapooias, Molalla, and Clackamas Indians of 
Willamette Valley.—For the last of five install- 
ments of annuity for beneficial objects, per second 
article of treaty twenty-second January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For last of five installments for pay of phy- 
sician, teacher, blacksmith, and farmer, per third 


article treaty twenty-second January, eighteen | 


hundred and fifty-five, five thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 


Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians.—For fifth 
of fifteen installments of annuity, to be expended 


| as directed by the President, per third article 


treaty eighteenth November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


For fifth of fifteen installments for the pay of 


a farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
thousand dollars. 


For last of five installments for support of two | 
» smiths and smiths’ shops, per fifth article treaty 


eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
fuur, two thousand one hundred twenty dollars. 

For fifth of ten installments for pay of phy- 
sician, medicines, and expense of care of the sick, 
per fifth article treaty eighteenth November, 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand || 


five hundred dollars. 

For fifth of fifteen installments for pay of 
teachers and purchase of books and stationery, 
per fifth article treaty eighteenth November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of Lake Superior.—For two thirds of 
eighteenth of twenty-five installments in money, 
per fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, eight thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three dollars and thirty-three cents. 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five 
installments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred arid forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, eight Samia dollars 


For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- | 


stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, seven thousand 
dollars. 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirueth 
September eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and thirty-three cents. 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallmenits for the pay of two farmers, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 


eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth arti- || 


cle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents 

For fifth of twenty installments in coin, goods, 


| 
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Soo 


cultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ and 
other tools and building materials, and for mora} 
and educational purposes, per fourth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty. 
four, nineteen thousand dollars. , 

For last of five installments, in blankets, cloths 
nets, guns, ammunition, and such other articles 
of necessity as they may require, to the Bois 
Forte band, per twelfth article treaty thirtie:) 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two 
thousand dollars. 

For fifth of twenty installments for six smiths 
and assistants, per second and fifth articles treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, five thousand and forty dollars. ; 

For fifth of twenty installments for the support 
of six smiths’ shops, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand three hundred and twen- 
ty dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for the seventh 
smith and assistant, and support of shop, per 
second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
and sixty dollars. 

For support of a smith, assistant, and shop for 
the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of the 
President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 
band, during the pleasure of the President, per 
twelfth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of the Mississippi.—For one third of 
eighteenth of twenty five installments, in money, 
yer fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
vundred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, four thousand one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir- 
tieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
four hundred dollars. 

For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallmentsin goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth arti- 
cle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, six hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the support of two smiths’ shops, 
including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 


and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article 
| treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
_ two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred and 


| sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 


For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 


_stallments for pay of two farmers, per fourth 


| 
| 


article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three 
cents. 

For fifth of twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty tWwenty-sécond 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Chippewas, Pillager, and Lake Winnibigoshish 
bands.—For fifth of thirty installments of annuity 
in money, per third article treaty twenty-second 


ments as annuity, tobe expended in the purchase || household’ furniture, and cooking utensils, agri- \ February, eigiiteen hundred and: fifty-five, ten 
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thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars and _ eficial purposes, to be applied under the direction 
sixty-six cents. — 7 of the general council of the Choctaws, in con- 

For fifth of thirty installments of annuity in || formity with the provisions contained in the tenth 

oods, per third article treaty twenty-second || and thirteenth articles of the treaty of twenty- 
“ebruary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight | second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
thousand dollars. twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For fifth of thirty installments for purposes of a : 
atility, per ‘third article treaty twenty-second ' Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches of Arkansas 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, four River.—For sixth of ten installments for the pur- 
thousand dollars. chase of goods, provisions, and agricultural im- 

For fifth of twenty installments for purposes of | Plements, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
education, per third article treaty twenty-second July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three || thousand dollars. _ ; a 
thousand dollars. || For expenses of transportation of the sixth of 

For last of five annual installments for the prr- | '" Installments of goods, provisions, and agri- 
chase of powder, shot, lead, twine, anv tobacco, | cultural implements, per sixth article treaty twen- 
per third article treaty twenty-second bebruary, ty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dol- | S°¥e" thousand dollars. 


lars. || Creeks. —For permanent annuity in money, per 

For last of five annual installments for the hire | fourth article treaty seventh August, seventeen 
of six laborers, per third article treaty twenty- hundred and ninety, and fifth article treaty sey- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, enth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, one 
three thousand dollars. thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fifth of fifteen annual installments for sup- For permanent annuity in money, per second 
port of two smiths and smiths’ shops, per third article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
article treaty twenty-second February, eighteen | and two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
hundred eel Giyiie, te thousand one hundred || eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three thousand 
and twenty dollars. dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
handed ant twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hun- 

| dred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 
| August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, eight 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and fifth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dollars. 

For permanent provision for the pay of a 
wheelwright, per eighth article treaty twenty- 


: ; fourth January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six 
blacksmith shop for ten years, per second article es = qc ortt 
y » PI and fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 


t > > b + r 
of the treaty of second August, eighteen hundred | hundred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 
and fifty-five, twelve hundred and forty dollars. | : se : 
For blacksmith and assistant and shop and 


Chippewas, Menomonees, Winnebagoes, and New || tools during the pleasure of the President, per 
York Indians.—For education during the pleasure || fifth article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
of Congress, per fifth article treaty eleventh Au- | hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article treaty 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, one'| seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty six, 
thousand five hundred dollars. eight hundred and forty dollars. - 

Chickasaws.—For permanent annuity in goods, | _For iron and steel for shop during the pleasure 
per act of twenty-fifth February, seventeen hun- | of the President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 
dred and ninety-nine, three thousand dollars. February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
| dred and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. 

For wagon-maker during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 

Choctaws.—For permanent annuity, per second || dred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 
article treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hun- For assistance in agricultural operations during 
dred and five, and thirteenth article treaty twen- || the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
ty-second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, || treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
three thousand dollars. |and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty twenty- 

For permanent annuity for support of light- || seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth || two thousand dollars. 

October, eighteen hundred and twenty, and thir- || For educatidn during the pleasure of the Pres- 
teenth article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen || ident, per fifth article treaty fourteenth February, 
hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and fifth arti- 

For permanent provision for education, per || cle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
second article treaty twentieth January, eighteen || fifty-six, one thousand dollars. 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article For the third of seven additional installments 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and || for two blacksmiths, assistants, shop, and tools, 
fifty-five, six thousand dollars. | per thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per || eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and fifth article 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen || treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
hundred and twenty, and thirteenth article treaty || fifty-six, one thousand six hundred and eighty 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and fifty- |; dollars. 
five, six hundred dollars. . || For the third of seven additional installments 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per | for iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article 

| 


Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black 
River.—For fourth of five equal annual install- 
ments for educational purposes, under the direc- 
tion of the President, per second article of the 
treaty of second August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, four thousand dollars. | 

For fourth of five equal annual installments for | 
agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, | 
household furniture and building materials, cattle, 
labor, and necessary useful articles, per second 
article of the treaty of second August, eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-five, five thousand dollars. 

For fourth of ten equal annual installments in || 
coin, to be distribaved per capita, in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article of 
the treaty of second August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For fourth installment for the support of one 


Chickasaw Incompetents.—-For arrears of inter- 
est due January first, eighteen hundred and or 
nine, on five per cent. bonds of the State of Indi- | 
ana, held in trust for the Chickasaw Incompetents 
by the Secretary of the Interior, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


ninth article treaty twentieth January, eighteen || treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article of || and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and || August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, five hun- 
fifty-five, three hundred and twenty dollars. || dred and forty dollars. 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, || For twenty-ninth of thirty-three installments 
at five per centum, for education and other ben- |! for education, per fourth article treaty fourth Jan- 
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uary, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for educa- 
tion, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars for purposes of education, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

Delawares.—For life animity to chief, per pri- 
vate article to supplemental treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
to treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, one hundred dollars. 
ior interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine for education, 


per resolution of the Senate nineteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and fifth article 


treaty sixth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
sur, two thousand three hundred and four dol- 


fi 
lars. 

For sixth of eight equal installments for pay- 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth 
May, e rhite en hundred and fifty four, one thou- 
saud two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Jowas.—For interest in lieu of investment on 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred dollars to the 
first July, eighteen hundred and sixty, at five per 
centum, for education or other beneficial purposes, 
under the direction of the President, per second 
article treaty nineteenth October, cla hiaiin hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, and ninth article treaty sev- 
enteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
two thousand eight hundred. and seventy-five 
dollars. 

Kansas.—F or interest in lieu of investment on 
two hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws.— 
For last of three installments of nine thousand 
dollars each, for the years eighteen hundred and» 


| fifty-seven, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, and 


eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, per sixth article 
| treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, nine ceeed dala 
Kickapoos.—For sixth installment of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred thousand dollars 
| for education, per second article treaty eighteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thou- 
, sand dollars. 
| For the payment of this sum as the sixth in- 
stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars, to 
| be paid in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, per 
| second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-four, nine thousand dollars. 
| Menomonees.—For fourth of twelve installments 
for continuing and keeping up a blacksmith shop 
(and providing the usual quantity of iron and 
| steel, per fourth article treaty eighteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and third arti- 
cle treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and fif- 
| ty-four, nine hundred and sixteen dollars and 
sixty-six cents. 
For fourth of ten installments of annuity upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
| hundred and fifty thousand dollars for cession of 
lands, per fourth article weaty eighteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and third article 
treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, twenty thousand dollars. 


Miamies of Kansas.—For permanent provision 
for blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel 
for shop, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth arti- 
cle treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
| four, nine hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifih article treaty 
| twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
| ty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
| teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 
| For their proportion of nineteenth of twenty 
| installments in money, per second article treaty 
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twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred and 
forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand six 
hundred and thirty-six dollars and thirty-six 
cents. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For last of six equal annual installments to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase of 
former perpetual and other annuities and relin- 
guishment of claims, per fourth article treaty fifth 
ee eighteen hundred and fifty-four, thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
and cleven cents. 

Miamies of Indiana.—For their proportion of 
nineteenth of twenty installments in money, per 
second article treaty twenty-eighth November, 
eighteen hundred and forty, and fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fi ty-four, 
six thousand eight hundred and sixty-three dol- 
jars and sixty-four cents. 

l’or interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars and eighty ,atfive percentum, for 
Miami Indians of ty diana, per Senate’s amend- 
ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, eleven thousand and six- 
ty-two dollars and eighty-nine cents. 


ix cents 


Miamies— Eel River.—For permanent annuity 
in goods or otherwise, per fourth article treaty 
third Auguat, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, 
five hundred dollars. x 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article tre aty twenty first August, eigh- 
teen hundred and five, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third and separate article to tre ity thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and nine, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


Nesqually, Puyallup, and other tribes and bands of 


Indians.—For fifth installment, in part payment 
for relinquishment of ttle to lands to be applied 
to beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty 


“twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and 


fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

lor fifth of twenty installments for pay of in- 
structor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, and 
asssistant if necessary, per tenth article treaty 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty four, six thousand seven hundred dollars. 


cond of ten installments of 
this amount, being second of the ser es,in money 


Omahas.—For the se 


or otherwise, per fourth arucle treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fitty-four, thirty 
thousand dollars. : 

lor fifth of ten installments for support of a 
miller, pereighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred 
dollars. 

lor fifth of ten installments for support of black- 
smith and assistant, and tron and steel for shop, 
per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, nine hundred and 
forty dollars. 

lor fifth of ten installments for support of 
farmer, pereignth articie treaty sixteenih March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred 
dol irs. 

For keeping in repair the grist and saw mill 
provided for by the eighth article of the treaty of 
sixteenth March, eighteen hundred and fitty-four, 
five hundred dollars. 

lor supplying the smith’s shop with tools and 
keeping the same in repair, per eighth article of 
the treaty of sixteenth March, eighteen handred 
and fifty-four, three hundred dollars, 

lor an assistant miller, three hundred dollars. 

For an engineer and assistant, one thousand 


eight hundred dollars, 


Osages.—Vor interest on sixty-nine thousand 
one hundred and twenty dollars, at five per 
centam, being the value of fifty-four sections of 
land setapart second June, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five, for educational purposes, per Senate 
resolution nineteenth January, t iphtec n hundre d 
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and thirty-eight, three thousand four hundred and | 


fifty-six dollars, 


\| 
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Oltoes and Missourias.—For the second of ten 
installments of this amount, being the second 
series, in money or otherwise, per fourth article 
treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, thirteen thousand dollars. 

lor fifth of ten installments for pay of miller, 
per seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

For fifth of ten installments for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per seventh 
article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, nine hundred and forty dollars. 

For fifth of ten installments for farmer, per sev- 
enth article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars, 

For keeping in repair the grist and saw mill 
provided for by the seventh article of the treaty 
of fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, three hundred dollars. 

For supplying the smiths’ shops with tools, 
and keeping the same in repair, per seventh arti- 
cle of the treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, three hundred dollars. 

For assistant miller, three hundred dollars. 

For an engineer and assistant, one thousand 

ight hundred dollars. 


Ottowas and Chippewas of Michigan.—For fourth 
of ten equal annual installments for educational 
purposes, to be expended under the direction of 
the President, according to the wishes of the In- 
dians, so far as may be reasonable and just, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight thousand 
dollars. 

For fourth of five equal annual installments in 
agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, 
household furniture,and building materials, cattle, 
labor, and necessary useful articles, per second 
article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For fourth installment for the support of four 
blacksmith shops for ten years, per second article 
of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, four thousand two hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For fourth installment of principle, payable an- 
nually for ten yeers, to be distributed per capita, 
in the usual manner of paying annuities, per sec- 
ond article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for one 
year, at five per centum per annum, to be distrib 
uted per capita, in the usual manner of paying 
annuities, per second article of the treaty of thir- 
ty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, thir- 
teen thousand three hundred dollars. 

For fourth of ten equal annual installments on 
thirty-five thousand dolijars, in lieu of former 
treaty stipulations, to be paid per capita, to the 
Grand River Ottawas, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three thousand five hundred dollars. 


Ottowas of Kansas.—For their proportion of the 
permanent annuities in money, goods, or other- 
wise, payable under the fourth article of the treaty 
of third August, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
five, second article of the treaty of seventeenth 
November, eighteen hundred and seven, fourth 
article of the treaty of seventeenth September, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth article 
of the treaty of twenty-ninth August, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars, 


Pawnees.—For second of five installments in 
goods and such articles as may be necessary for 
them, per second article treaty twenty-fourth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For second of ten installments for farming uten- 
sils and stock during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per fourth article treaty twenty-fourth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, one 
thousand two hundred dollars. 


Pottawatomies.—For permanent annuity in sil- 
ver, per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third ar- 
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ticle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and nine, five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third ar- 
ticle treaty second October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, two thousand five hundred dollars, 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth, two thousand dollars, 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thirty. 
two, two hundred dollars. 

For lifeannuity to chiefs, per third article treaty 
twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, seven hundred dollars. 

For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
per third article treaty sixteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, second article treaty 
twentieth September, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-eight, and fourth article treaty twenty-seventh 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, five 
thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth article 
of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth June, 

/eighteen hundred and forty-six, three hundred 
dollars. 

For permanent provision for three blacksmiths 
and assistants, per second article treaty twentieth 
September, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shops, per third article treaty sixteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and second ar- 
ticle treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, six hundred and sixty dollars. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
| per second article of treaty twenty-ninth July, 

eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hundred 
vand fifty dollars. 

For interest on six hundred and forty-three 
thousand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh 
| article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For arrears of interest, due January first, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-nine, on five per cent. bonds 
of the State of Indiana, held in trust for the Pot- 
tawatomies by the Secretary of the Interior, twelve 
thousand and fifty-three dollars and twenty cents. 
That the stocks with which the Secretary of the 
Interior is now charged upon the books of the 
| Treasury under the head of ‘* Chippewas, Otta- 
| was, and Pottawatomies, mills and education,” 
| be charged to two separate accounts to be opened 

under the heads of ‘* Pottawatomies—mills, and 

Pottawatomies—education,’’ and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized, with the 
consent of the Pottawatomies, to transfer the 
stocks charged as aforesaid to the new heads 
of account in such proportions as he may deem 
best for the interest of the Pottawatomies. 


Pottawatomies of Huron.—For permanent annu- 
ity in money or otherwise, per second articie trea- 
ty seventeeth November, eighteen hundred and 
seven, four hundred dollars. 

Quapaws.—For education during the pleasure 
of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
| May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one 
thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
| of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For farmer during the pleasure of the President, 

er third article treaty thirteenth May, eighteen 
leodasd and thirty-three, six hundred dollars. 


Rogue Rivers.—F or simh of sixteen installments 
in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, and stock, 
er third article treaty tenth September, eighteen 
Pandred and fifty-three, two thousand five hun- 

dred dollars. 
| Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi.—For permanent 
/annuity in goods or otherwise, per third article 
‘| treaty third November, eighteen hundred and 
|| four, one thousand dollars, 
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For twenty-eighth of thirty installments as an- 
nuity In specie » per third article treaty twenty- 
frat Sent vad, ighteen hundred and thirty- two, 
ore nty thousand dollars. 

r twenty-eighth of thirty installments for 
eunsmith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first 
Sentember, ighteen hundred and thirty-two, six 
} dred dollars. 

For twenty-eighth of thirty installments for 
ron and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 

nty-first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, two hundred and twenty dollars. 

For twenty-eighth of thirty installments for 

cksmith and assistant, shop and tools, per 
fourth ar ticle treaty twe nty- -first Se ptember ,elgh- 
teen hundred and thirty-two, eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 

Hortwenty-eighth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, _ fourth artecle treaty twet ao 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty- tw 
two hundred and twenty dollars, 

Pot twenty-eighth of thirty installments for for- 
ty barrels of salt and forty kegs of tobacco, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, eigh- 
en hundred and thirty-two, one thousand dollars. 
For interest on two hundred thousand dollars 
at five per centum, per second article treaty twen- 
ty-first October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, ten thousand dollars. 

‘or interest on eight hundred thousand dollars,at 
five per centum » per sec ond article tr eaty elevent h 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, forty 
thousand dollars 


Sacs and Fores of Missouri. —For interestonone 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred 


dollars, at five per centum, under the direction of 


the President, per second article treaty twenty- 
first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
seventhousande eight hundred and seventy dollars. 


Seminoles. —F or the third of ten installments for 
the support of schools, per eighth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
three thousand doliars. 

For the third of ten installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thou- 
sa! dollars. 

For the third of ten installme nts for the support 
of smiths and smiths’ shops, per eighth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, two thousand two hundred dollars. 

lor five per centum interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to ce paid as annuity, 
per eighth article treaty seventh [ rust, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Senecas —For permanent annuity in specie, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, five hundred 
dollars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, five hundred dollags. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For miller during the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six hundred 
dollars. 

Senecas of New York.—For permanent annuity, 
in lieu of interest on stock, per act of nineteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six 
thousand dollars. 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
do! Hars. 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 

thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from On- 
tario Bank to the United States Treasury, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, two thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and fifty cents. 
_ Senecas and Shawnees.—For permanent annuity 
IN Specie, per fourth artic le tre: aty seventeenth 
September, eighteen hundred and ‘eighteen, one 
thousand dollars. 
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For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 


and iron and steel for shop during the pleasure 
of thePresident, per fi 


urth article treaty twentieth 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one thou- 
lars. 


sand and sixty dol 


Shawnees.—For permanent annuity for educa- 
tional purposes, per fourth aruicie treaty third 
August, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and 


third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 


aud fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 
For sixth of seven annual installments of 
money, in payment for lands, per third article 


treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, one hundred thousand dollars. 

or sixth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars for education, 
per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

For permane nt annuity for educational pur- 
poses, per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Sep- 
tember, a ee hundred and seventeen, and 
third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


Six Nations of New York.—For permanent an- 


nuity inclothing and other usefu’ articles, per 
sixth article treaty eleventh Novembe:, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-four, four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. P 

Sioux of Mississippi.—For interest on three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, fifteen thou- 
sand dollar ; 

For ninth of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per acai. on one million three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
twent y-third July, eighteen hundred and fifiy- 
one, sixty-eight thousand dollars. : 

For ninth of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollars, being the amount in lieu of the res- 
ervations set apart in the third article of Senate’s 
amendment of twenty-third Jane, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, to treaty twenty-third July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. : 

For ninth of fifty installments of interes 
five | rer centum, on one million one hundred and 
Sixt ; thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
fifth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, fifty- 
eight thousand dollai ; 

For ninth of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on sixty-nit thousand ‘dollars 
being the amountallowed in lieu of the r 
of lands set apart by the third article of Senate’s 
amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen bun- 
dred and fifty-two, to treaty fifth August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, three thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Treaty of Fort Laramie.—For ninth of ten in- 
stallments in provisions and merchandise, for 
payment of annuities and transportation of the 
same to certain tribes of Indians, per seventh 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 


servation 


hundred and fifty-one, and Senate’s amendment 
thereto, seventy ‘thousand dollars. 

Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.)—For sixth of 
twenty installments in blankets, clothing, provi- 
sions,and stock, per third article treaty nineteenth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, five 
hundred and fifty dollars, 

U Jmpquas and Calapooias, of Umpqua Valley, Ore- 
gon. —For the last of five in sLaliments of annuity 
for beneficial objects, to be expended as dire cled 
by the Pre sident, per third article treaty twenty- 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
three thousand dollars 

For fifth of ten installments for the pay of a 
blacksmith, and furnishing s shop, p r sixth article 
treaty twenty-ninth November, « : rhteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fifth of fifteen installments ie the pay ofa 
spelcinn and Nel ise of medicines, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty- , two thousand dollars. 

For fifth of omer inst llments for the pay of a 
farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, on 
thousand dollars 

For fifth of twenty installments for the pay of 
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a teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twe tty-ninth November, 


eighteen hundred ung fifty-four, one thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars. 


Winnebagoes.—F or interest on one million one 
hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
fourth article treaty first Nove mber, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of thirty installments of interest 
on eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, four thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Miscellaneous.—For insurance, transportation, 
and necessary expenses of the delivery of Pawnee 
annuity goods, five thousand dollars. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in New Mexico, presents of goods, agri- 
cultural implements, and other useful articles, and 
to assist them to locate in permanent abodes, and 
sustain themselves by the pursuit of civilized life, 

to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, seve nty-five thousand dollars 

For the compensation of three special age nte 
and four interpreters for the Indian tribes of Tex- 
as, and for purchase of presents, fifteen thorsand 
dollars. 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing agricultural imple ments and stock for 
the Indians in Texas, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That no part of the same shall be 
expended for the establishment of the reserve 
west of the Pecos river. 

For the general incidental expenses of the In- 
dian service in the ‘Territories of Oregon and 
Washington, including insurance and transporta- 
tion of annuities, goods, and presents, and office 
and traveling expenses of the superintendent, 
agents, and sub-agents, thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. . 

lor defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon Territory to the 
reservations therein, aiding them in procuring 
their own subsistence, purchase of provisions, 
aud presents, compensation of laborers, and other 
employes, fifty thousand See S$. 

lor defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of the | cat in Washington ‘Terri- 
tory to the reservations there in, aie 5 them in 
procuring ther own subsistence, purchase of pro- 
visions and presents, and compensation of labor- 
ers and other employés, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For the Indian service in California, to be ex- 
nended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, fifiv thousand dollars. And the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs is hereby authorized, 
by and with the consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to increase the number of re 


for Indian purposes in the State of 


ervations 
California: 
Provided, The aegrevate amount of land so set 
apart for reservations shall not exceed one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand acres: Provided 
Jurther, ‘That, for the new reservations hereby 
authorized, no Indian agents, sub-agents, over- 
seers, or other officers or employés shall be ap- 
pointed or employe d under this act. 

For the general incidental expenses of the In- 
dian service in California, including traveling 
expenses of the superintendent, agent, and sub- 
agents, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the Indian service in the Territory of Utah, 
to be expended under the direction of the Seere- 
tary of the Interior, forty-five thousand dollars. 

For carrying into ¢ feet the twen ty-fourth SeC- 
tion of the civil and diplomatic act of March third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, the sum of nine- 
teen thousand and forty-five dollars and seventy- 
nine cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no pa 
of the money hereby appropriat ed shall be eed 
for the purchase of arms or ammunition to be given 
or furnished to any of the Indians herein named, 
unt-ss such purchase of arms or ammunition afore- 
said be in fulfillment of the obligations of existing 
treaties. 

Sec. 3. And heit further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be, ai ’ he hereby is, 
authorized and required to cause to be surveyed, 
and the boundaries thereof permanently marke d, 
the tract or tracts of land lying on or near the Gila 
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river, in the Territory of Arizona, New Mexico, 
now occupied by the confederated bands of Pima 
and Maricepa Indians; and the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars is hereby appropriated to defray the 
expenses of the said surve y 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be, and he hereby 1s, 
authorized and re quire d to set apart the tract or 
tracts of land aforesaid asareservation for the con- 
federated bands of Pimas and Maricopas: Pro- 
vided, That the said reservations shall not exceed 
one hundred square miles in extent. 

Sec. 5. 4nd be it further enacted, That the sum 
of ten thousa d dollars is here DY appropriated to 
enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to make 
suitable presents to the Pimas and Maricopas, in 
acknowledement of their loyalty to this Govern- 
ment, and the many kindnesses heretofore ren- 
dered by them to our citizens. 

Sec. 6. And be tt further enacted, That, in ad- 
jusing the claims of half-breed Indians under the 
tenth article of the treaty of Prairie du Chien, of 
the fifteenth of July, emzhteen hundred and thirty, 
lying within the Nemohaw reservation therein 
described, as surve yed by McCoy, and confirmed 
by section thirteen of the act enutled * An act 
making appropriations for sundry e:vil expenses 
of the Government for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine,”’ 
approved June twelfth, eighteen handred and 
fifty-eight, there shall be found a deficiency in the 
quantity of land necessary to carry out the inten- 
tions of said treaty, then there shall be retained 
out of the proceeds of that portion of the publie 
lands excluded from said reservation, as said half- 
breeds claimed its boundaries by the McCoy sur- 
vey and the thirteenth section of the said act of 
July twelfth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, so 
much money as shall equal that deficiency, esti- 
mating the same at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre; which said sum of money shall be 

yaid to the Secretary of the Interior, to be held 
~ him in trust for such of said half-breeds as shall 
be found entitled to it, and by him be paid to them 
or munvested for their benefit, as he shall think most 
judicious and proper, after the said mixed bloods 
shall have relinquished to the United States all 
their interest in and to said deficiency in said res- 
ervation, 

Sec. 7. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to prepare rules and regulations 
for the government of the Indian service, and for 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes and 
the regulations of their affairs; and when approved 
by the President, shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States for its approval: Pro- 
vided, That such laws, rules, and regulations 
proposed shall not be in force until enacted by 
Congress. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act entitled **An act to regulate trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve 
peace on the fronters,’’ approved June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four, as provides that 
the United States shall make indemnification out 
of the ‘Treasury for property taken or destroyed 
in certain cases, by Indians trespassing on white 
men as described in the said act, be, and the same 
ishereby, repealed: Provided, however, ‘That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
impair or destroy therobligation of the Indians to 
make indemnification out of the annuities as pre- 
scribed in said act. 

Aprprovep, February 28, 1859. 





Cuar. LX VII.—An Act to authorize the Enroll- 
ment, Registry, and License of certain Steam- 
boats, or Vessels, owned by the Buffalo and 
Lake Huron Railroad Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled That certificates of enrollment, register, 
or license, shall issue for any American-built 
steamboat or steamboats, vessel or vessels, now 
owned, or which shall hereafter be owned, by the 
Buffalo and Lake Huron Railway Company, a 
corporation created under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of New York, in the name of 


Laws of the United States. + 


said company taking the oath required by the 
fourth section of the act entitled ** An act to au- 
thorize the register, or enrollment and license to 
be issued in the name of the president or secre- 
tary of any incorporated company owning a 
steamboat or vessel,’’ passed March three, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five. And nothing con- 
tained in said act shall be construed to prevent 
the oath required by the fourth section of said 
act from being taken by said president, or secre- 
tary, of the said Buffalo and Lake Huron Rail- 
way Company, by reason of any personal dis- 
ability, or otherwise, 
Approvep, March 1, 1859. 


Cuap. LX XIV.—An Act supplemental to an act 
for the admission of the State of Minnesota 
into the Union. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives ofthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the judge of the district court for 
the districtof Minnesota shall hold a term of said 
court in each year at the following places, to wit: 
it Preston, to commence on the first Monday in 
June; and at St. Paul on the first Monday in Oc- 
tober. ‘The judge of the said court shall appoint 
a clerk for said district, who shall reside at and 
keep the records and papers of said court at either 
of the places herein designated for the holding of 
said court, as the judge, in his discretion, shall 
direct. 

Approvep, March 3, 1859. 





Cuap. LXXV.—An Act making Appropriation 
for the Consular and Diplomatic Expenses of 
the Government for the year ending the thir- 

_ tieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty, namely: 

For salaries of envoys extraordinary, minis- 
ters, and commissioners of the United States at 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Spain, 
Austria, Brazil, Mexico, China, Chili, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, Rome, Naples, Sardinia, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, Bu- 
enos Ayres, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sandwich Isl- 
ands, Costa Rica, Honduras, Argentine Confed- 
eration, and Paraguay, two hundred and four 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no other em- 
bassador, envoy extraordinary, minister plenipo- 
tentiary, minister resident, commissioner, diplo- 
matic representative, or chargé d‘affaires, shall be 
entited to any compensation during the said fis- 
cal year: nd provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to interfere with the disburse- 
ment of the amount hereinafter appropriated for 
the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse. 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris, three thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to China, 
acting as interpreter, five thousand dollars. 

For salary of the seeretary of legation to Tur- 
key, acting as dragoman, three thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad, fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingentexpenses of foreign intercourse, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, two thousand dollars. 

For the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledging the services of the mastersand crews 
of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens of the Uni- 
ted States from shipwreck, ten thousand dollars, 
to be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, 
arms of the United States, seals, presses, flags, 
and for the payment of postages and miscellane- 


| ous expenses of the consuls of the United States, 


said company, on the president or secretary of || forty thousand dollaps. 





For office rent for those consuls-general, con. 

suls, and commercial agents, who are not allowed 
} mec > 

to trade, including loss by exchange thereo, 


“ ) 
viz: for office rent, twenty-two thousand three 
hundred and seventy dollars. F 

For salary of minister resident at Japan, from 


the nineteenth day of January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine, to the thirtieth of June next, three 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

For salary of minister resident at Japan, se 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of consuls-general at Quebec, Cal. 
cutta, Alexandria, Havana, Constantinople 
| Frankfort-on-the-Main; consuls at Liverpool, 

London, Melbourne, Hong Kong, Glasgow. 
Mauritius, Singapore, Belfast, Cu.x, Dundee. 
Demarara, Halifax, Kingston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, 
Manchester, Nassau, (New Providence, ) South. 
ampton, Turk’s Island, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel, Saint Peters. 
burgh, Matanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago 
de Cuba, San Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malaga, 
Ponce, (Porto Rico,) Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Canton, Shanghai, Fouchou, Amoy, 
Ningpo, Beirut, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Funchal, Oporto, Saint 
Thomas, Elsineur, Genoa, Basie, Geneva, Mes- 
sina, Naples, Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, Leg- 
horn, Stuttgardt, Bremen, Hamburgh, Tangiers, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, 
| VeraCrux, Acapulco, Callao, Valparaiso, Buenos 
Ayres, San Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, 
Laguayra, Honolulu, Lahaina, Capetown, Falk- 
‘land Islands, Venice, Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, 
Batavia, Fayal, Santiago, (Cape de Verdes,) 
Saint Croix, Spezzia, Athens, Zanzibar, Bahia, 
| Maranham Island, Para, Rio Grande, Matamo- 
vas, Mexico, (city,) Tampico, Paso del Norte, 
Tabasco, Paita, Tumbez, Taleahuano, Cartha-. 
gena, Sabanillo, Omoa, Guayaquil, Cobija, Mon- 
tevideo, Tahiti, Bay of Islands, Apia, Lanthala; 
commercial agents at San Juan del Norte, Port 
au Prince, San Domingo, (city,) St. Paul de 
Loanga, (Angola,) Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape 
Haytien, Aux Cayes, and Amoor River, two 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. 
For interpreters to the consulates in China, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 
For compensation of the commissioner, secre- 
tary, chief astronomer and surveyor, assistant 
| astronomer and surveyor, clerk, and for provi- 
sions, transportation, and contingencies of the 
commission to run and mark the boundary line 
between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions bounding on Washington Territory, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For compensation and per diem of the commis- 
| sioner, compensation of the surveyor, and for the 
payment of allexpenses of the commission under 
the reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, twenty- 
three thousand dollars. 

To enable the President of the United States 
to carry into effect the act of Congress of third 
| March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and any 
subsequent acts now in force for the suppression 
of the slave trade, seventy-five thousand dollars: 
Provided, That so much of said appropriation as 
may be required to pay expenses already incurred 
may be used from and after the passage of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the salary 
provided by the third section of ‘*An act to regu- 
late the diplomatic and consular systems of ‘the 
United States,’’ approved August eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, as compensation 
for the consul general of British North America, 
as by schedule B, shall be in full of all compensa- 
tion allowed to that officer; and all fees received 
by any vice consul or commercial agent in British 
North America, exceeding the amount allowed 

by the President as compensation for his services; 
_ and all fees received by said consul general, shall 

be accounted for by such officers, respectively, to 
_the Treasury of the United States. 

Suc. 3. dad be it further enacted, That the fee 
for certifying invoices, and for certifying the place 
of growth or production of goods made duty free 
_by the reciprocity spent to be charged by the 

consul general for the British North American 
| provinces and subordinate consular officers, or 
\| agents in said provinces, shall be fifty cents for 
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each certificate, and no more. And no such cer- 
tificate of the growth or production shall be re- 
ouired for goods not exceeding in value the sum | 
of two hundred dollars, 

Approved, March 3, 1859. 





Cuar. LXXVI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Naval Service for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty: 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty of- 
ficers and seamen, including the engineer corps of 
the Navy, three million nine hundred and thirty 
thousand four hundred and thirty nine dollars. 

For the payment of officers restored to the 
Navy under the provisions of the act of January 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty seven, dur- 
ing the period of their retirement or suspension, 
sixty-two thousand three hundred and ninety- 
four dollars. 

For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers and 
marines attached to vessels for sea service, nine 
hundred and forty-five thousand eight hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for 
the sick and hurt of the Navy, including the en- 
gineer and marine corps, thirty-five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

For fuel for the Navy, to be purchased in the 
mode prescribed by law for other materials, and 
for the transportation thereof, six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the purchase of hemp and other materials 
for the Navy, three hundred thousand dollars. 

For the repair, agmament, and equipment of 
vessels, one million dollars: Provided, ‘That not 
more than one thousand dollars shall be expended 
in any navy-yard in the repair of any vessel until 
the necessity of such repair and the probable cost 
thereof is ascertained by the report of a board of 
not less than three officers of the Navy. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores and small 
arms, including incidental expenses, five hundred 
and sixty-three thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for 
the following purposes, viz: freight and trans- 
portation, printing and stationery, advertising in 
newspapers, books, maps, models, and drawings, 
purchase and repair of fireengines and machinery, 
repairs of and attending to steam engines in navy- 
yards, purchase and maintenance of horses and 
oxen, and driving teams, carts, timber-wheels, 
and the purchase and repairs of workmen’s tools, 
postage of public letters, fuel, oil, and candies for 
navy-yards and shore stations, pay of watchmen 
and incidental labor not chargeable to any other 
appropriation, transportation to and labor attend- 
ing the delivery of provisions and stores on for- 
eign stations, wharfage, dockage, and rent, trav- 
eling expenses of officers and others under orders, 
funeral expenses, store and office rent, fuel, com- 
missions, and pay of clerks to navy agents and 
store-keepers, flags, awnings, and packing-boxes, 
premiums, and other expenses of recruiting, ap- 
prehending deserters, per diem pay to persons 
attendife courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
other services authorized by law, pay to judges- 
advocate, pilotage and towage of vessels, and as- 
sistance to vessels in distress, and for bills of 
health and quarantine expenses of vessels of the 
United States Navy in foreign ports, eight hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand dollars: Provided, 
That the expenditures under the foregoing ap- 
propriauions shall be so accounted for as to show 
the disbursements by each bureau, under each 
respective apprépriation. 

For the payment of the charter, or purchase 
of vessels for the Paraguay expedition for nine 
months, two hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
dollars: Provided, That if the said vessels shall 
not be purchased, no more shall be used of the 
sum hérein appropriated, than may be necessary 
to pay for the charter of said vessels, at the rate 
agreed on, forsuch time as they may be employed 
by the Government of the United States. u 
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MARINE CORPS. 

For pay of officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, privates, clerks, messengers, 
stewards, and servants, for rations and clothing 
for servants, additional rations for five years’ 
service, for undrawn clothing and rations, boun- 
ties for reénlistments, four hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars and thirty cents. 

For provisions, seventy-one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine dollars, 

For clothing, seventy-three 
hundred and fifty-six dollars. 

For fuel, twenty-two thousand three hundred 
and forty-two dollars and twenty-five cents. 

For military stores, viz: pay of armorers, re- 
pair of arms, purchase of accouterments, ord- 
nance stores, flags, drums, fifes, and other in- 
struments, twelve thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 
expenses of recruiting, fourteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

For repairs of barracks, and rent of offices 
where there are no public buildings for that pur- 
pose, eight thousand dollars, 

For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, wharfage, compensation to judges-ad- 
vocate, per diem for attending courts-marual, 
courts of inquiry, and for constant labor, house 
rent in lieu of quarters, burial of deceased ma- 
rines, printing, stationery, postage, telegraphing, 
apprehension of deserters, oil, candJes, gas, for- 
age, straw, furniture, bed-sacks, spades, shovels, 
axes, picks, carpenters’ tools, keep of a horse 
for the messenger, pay of matron, washerwoman, 
and porter at the hospital headquarters, thirty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 


thousand eight 


NAVY-YARDS. 

For the preservation of works and for the cur- 
rent repairs at the several navy-yards, viz: 

At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, ten thousand 
dollars. 

At Boston, fifteen thousand dollars. 

At New York, twenty thousand dollars. 

At Philadelphia, fifteen thousand dollars. 

At Washington, ten thousand dollars. 

At Norfolk, twenty thousand dollars. 

At Pensacola, ten thousand dollars. 

At Mare Island, California, twenty thousand 
dollars, 

At Sackett’s Harbor, one thousand dollars. 


HOSPITALS. 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several naval 
hospitals: 

Boston.—For repairs of hospital buildings and 
fences, two thousand five handred dollars. 

New York.—F or repairs of buildings and fences, 
seven thousand dollars. 

Naval Asylum.—For paving and curbing on 
Shippen street, paving sidewalks on Shippen 
street, painting and repairing buildings, furniture 
and repairs of same, house-cleaning and white- 
washing, furnace, grates, and ranges, and repairs, 
trees and tree-boxes on Shippen street, gas tax, 
and water-rent tax, eleven thousand one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars. 

For support of beneficiaries at the asylum, 
twenty-six thousand six hundred and eighty dol- 
lars. ° ? 

Norfolk.—For repairs of buildings, eighteen 
thousand two hundred and seventy dollars. 

Pensacola.—For general repairs of hospital 
buildings, and for draining and filling ponds, ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


MAGAZINES. 


For the construction and completion of works, 
and for a. current repairs of the several naval 
magazines: 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire.—For gun-skids, 
shot-beds, new powder magazine, and repairs of 
all kinds, forty-six thousand four hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars. 

Boston.—For repairs of all kinds, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

New York.—For completing armory, and re- 
pairs of all kinds, eight thousand dollars. 

Pailadelphia.—For repairs of all kinds, one 
thousand dollars. 

Norfoik.—For completing stone pier and land- 
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ing at Fort Norfolk, powder-boat, and repairs of 
all kinds, fifty-five thousand nine hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

Pensacola.—For repairs of all kinds, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and all the civil establishments at the several 
navy-yards and stations, one hundred and fifty- 
two thousand four hundred and fifty-four dollars, 

For the purchase of nautical instruments re- 
quired for the use of the Navy; for repairs of the 
same, and also of astronomical instruments; and 
for the purchase of nautical books, maps, and 
charts, and for backing and binding the same, 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 


i 


For printing and publishing sailing directions, 
hydrographical surveys, and astronomical obser- 
vations, in addition to the balance on hand, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For continuing the publication of the series of 
Wind and Current Charts, and for defraying all 
expenses connected therewith, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For models, drawings, and copying; for postage, 
freight, and transportation; for keeping grounds 
in order; for fuel and lights; and for all other con- 
tingent expenses; and for the wages of persona 
employed at the United States Naval Observatory 
and Hydrographical Office, viz: one instrument 
maker, two watchmen, and one porter, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the erection and repairs of buildings, im- 
provement and preservation of the grounds, and 
for contingencies at the United States Naval 
Academy, fifty thousand dollars, 

For completing seven screw sloops and one 
side-wheel steamer, authorized by act twelfth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, six hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing general order, issued by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and dated January thirteen, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine, be, and the same is here- 
by, confirmed: 


General Order. 


Chief engineers of more than twelve years will 
rank with commanders. 

Chief engineers of less than twelve years, with 
lieutenants. 

First assistant engineers, next after lieuten- 
ants. 

Second assistant engineers, next after masters. 

Third assistant engineers, with midshipmen. 

Commanding and executive officers of what- 
ever grade, will take precedence over all engineer 
officers. e 

This order confers no authority to exercise 
military command, and no additional right to 


quarters. ISA AC TouUC EY, 
| Secretary of the Navy. 
Navy DeparrMent, January 13, 1859. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sixth 
section of the act of sixteenth January, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-seven, entitled * An act to 
amend an act to promote the efficiency of the 
Navy,’’ shall be so construed as to include offi- 
cers who, at the time they were dropped or placed 
on the reserved list, had been detached from duty 
or removed from command for supposed ineffi- 
ciency or unfitness, but who have since been re- 
stored to the active list, and such officers shall 
receive the same pay they were receiving respect- 
ively when they were so detached or removed, 
up to the termination of their cruise, when so 
detached, deducting any pay they may have oth- 
erwise received during the time aforesaid; and 
that this shall extend to any officer who has been 
transferred from the furlough list to the leave-of- 
absence list by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. That such officers of the 
Navy as were dropped from the service by the 
action of the late ‘* naval retiting board,’’and who 
have been subsequently restored to the service 
and placed upon the * furlough’? or * Jeave-pay’’ 
list, shall be allowed furlough pay, if placed upon 
the furlough list, and leave pay if placed upon 
the leave list, for and during the time they were 
so dropped, deducting any pay which they oth- 
erwise received during the time aforesaid. 
| Approvep, March 3, 1859. 
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Cuar. LX XVII.—An Act to carry into effect the 

Convention between the United States and 

China, concluded on the eighth of November, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, at Shanghai. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the minister or chief diplomatic 
officer of the United States in China, shall, so 
soon as the Chinese revenue officers issue the de- 
bentures or duty receipts, provided for in the con- 
vention, select some proper depositary of the same 
in China, making such compensation as he shall 
think right, the said debentures or their proceeds 
being subject to the appropriation hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint two commissioners who 
shal! forma board in China, to receive and exam- 
ine all claims which may be presented to them, 
under the said convention, according to the pro- 
visions of the same, the principles of justice, and 
international law. 

See. 3. ind be it further enacted, That the board 
so constituted shall meet at such time and place 
as shail be designated by the chief diplomatic 
officer in China, and within one year trom the 
time of said meeting shall terminate their duties. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘Vhat the com- 
pensation of the said commissioners shall be three 
thousand dollars per annum, and the President of 
the United States is authorized to make such pro- 
vision for the contingent expenses of the com- 
mission, as shall appear to him recessary and 
proper, and the said salaries and expenses shall 
be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. .dnd be it further enacted, That the said 
commissioners shall report to the chief diplomatic 
officer in China, the several awards made by them, 
to be approved by him, a copy of which shall be 
by him tygnsmiited to the depositary of the de- 
bentures, or the proceeds as herein before pro- 
vided, who shail thereupon distribute, in ratable 
proportion, the seid debentures, or their proceeds, 
according to the direction of the said diplomatic 
officer. 

Sree. 6. And be it further enacted, That so soon 
as the said commission shall be executed and 
completed, the records and documents, and all 
other papers in the possession of the commission- 


ers, relating to the same, shall be deposited in the || 


office of the Secretary of State. 
Arprovep, March 3, 1859. 


Cuar. LXNVILI.—An Act to @rotect the Timber 
growing upon lands of the United States re- 
served for military and other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of sAmericain Congress 
assembled, That if any person or persons shall 
unlawfully cut, or aid, assist, or be employed in 
unlawfully cutung, or shall wantonly destroy, or 
procure to be wantonly destroyed, any timber 
standing, growing, or being upon any lands of 
the United States, which in pursuance of any law 
passed, or hereafter to be passed, have been, or 
shall be, reserved or purchased by the United 
States, for military or other purposes, every such 
person or persons so offending, on conviction 
thereof before a court having competent jurisdic- 
von, shall, for every such offense, pay a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and shall be im- 
prisoned not exceeding twelve months. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1859. 


Cuar. LX XIX.—An Act making Appropriations 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Yanc- 
ton and ‘Tonawanda Indians for the year end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and six- 
ty, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Uniied States of slmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the following sams be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
surpose of fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
Vendios and Tonawanda Indians. 

Yancton Siour, or Dacotah Indians.—For the 


Laws of the United States. 


pended, for their benefit, commencing with the 
year in which they shall remove to and settle and 
reside upon their reservation, per fourth article 
treaty nineteenth April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, sixty-five thousand dollars. 

lor maintaining and subsisting said Indians 
during the first year after their removal to and 
permanent settlement upon their said reservation; 
in the purchase of stock, agricultural implements, 
or other articles of a beneficial character, and in 
breaking up and fencing land, in the erection of 
houses, storehouses, or other needful buildings; 
or in making such other improvements as may be 
necessary for their comfortand welfare, per fourth 
article treaty nineteenth April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor building a schoo}-house, or school-houses, 
and to establish and maintain one or more normal 
labor schools (so far as said sum will zo) for the 
education and training of the children of said In- 
dians in letters, agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
and housewifery; which school or schools shall 
be managed and conducted in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall direct, per fourth 
article treaty nineteenth April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, ten thousand dollars. 

For providing said Indians with a mill suitable 
for grinding grain and sawing lumber, one or 
more mechanic shops, with the necessary tools 
for the same, and dwelling-houses for an inter- 
preter, miller, engineer for the mill, (if one be 
vecessary,) a farmer, and the mechanics that may 
be employed for their benefit, per fourth article 
treaty nineteenth April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of making this agreement, 
and of surveying the said Yancton reservation, 
and of surveying and marking the pipe-stone 
quarry, per eighth and sixteenth articles treaty 
nineteenth April, eighteen hundred and _ fifty- 
eight, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

Tonawandas.—For payment and investment of 
this sum for the surrender and relinquishment of 
lands west of the State of Missouri, per second 
article treaty fifth November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, two hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand dollars. 

Creek Nation.—For payment of the remaining 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars, retained by 
the United States until the removal of the Semi- 


nole Indians in Florida to the country west of the | 


Mississippi, with interest at five per centum per 
annum, from twenty-eighth August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty six, the date of the ratification 
of the treaty, to the third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, per sixth article treaty of the 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents, 

Florida Indians of [er] Seminoles.—For interest 
on two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, to be paid as annuity, per eighth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, e’chteen hundred and 
fifty-six, they having joined their brethren in the 
West, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For payments under existing contracts for car- 
rying the mailsas follows, viz: For the transpor- 
tation of the mails from Panama to California and 
Oregon and back, from July first to September 
thirueth, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, eighty- 
seven thousand and gixty-two dollars and fifty 
cents. 

For transportation of the mails across the Isth- 
mus of Panama from July first to September thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the mails from New Or- 
leans via Tehuantepec to Ventoza and back from 
the first November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight, to thirtieth September, e.ghteen®bundred 
and fifty-nine, two hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand one hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
SIXty-six cents. 

Approvep, March 3, 1859. 


Cuar. LXXX.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
expenses of Government for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


first of ten installments to be paid to them or ex- || assembled, That the following sums be, and the 





[March 3, 


same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects here[in after expressed, for the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun. 
dred and sixty, namely: 

Legislative. 

For compensation and mileage of Senators 
three hundred and thirty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-one dollars and seventy-tw, 
cents, and for the mileage of members of the 
House of Representatives and Delegates from the 
Territories, two hundred thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes. 
sengers, and others receiving an annual salary in 
the service of the Senate, viz: Secretary of the 
Senate, three thousand six hundred dollars; off- 
cer charged with disbursements of the Senate, 
four hundred and eighty dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; principal clerk 
and principal executive clerk in the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate, at two thousand one hun. 
dred and sixty dollars each; eight clerks in the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate, at one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars each; keeper 
of the stationery, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two dollars; two messengers, at one 
thousand and eighty dollars each; one page, at 
five hundred dollars; sergeant-at-arms and door- 
keeper, two thousand dollars; assistant door- 
keeper, one thousand seven hundred dollars; 
postmaster to the Senate, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars; assistant postmaster 
and mail carrier, one thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars; two mail boys, at nine hundred dol- 
lars each; superintendent of the document room, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; two assistants 
in document room, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each; superintendent of the folding room, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; two messei- 
gers, acting as assistant doorkeepers, at one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars eagh; sixteen messen- 
gers, at one thousand two hundred dollars each; 
superintendent in charge of Senate furnaces, one 
thousand two hundred dollars; assistant in charge 
of furnaces, six hundred dollars; laborer in pri- 
vate passage, six hundred dollars; two laborers, 
at four hundred and eighty dollars each; clerk or 
secretary to the President of the Senate, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-two dollars; 
draughtsman, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty dollars; clerk to the Committee on Finance, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars; 
clerk to the Committee of Claims, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty dollars; clerk of printing 
records, one thousand eight hundred and fifty 
dollars—making seventy-eight thousand nine 
hundred and fourteen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 

For binding, fifty thousand dollars. 

For lithographing and engraving, thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For stationery, seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For newspapers, three thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

For Congressional Giobe, and binding the 
same, forty-nine thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-two cents. 

For reporting proceedings, eighteen thousand 
and forty-six dollars. 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses, 
and carryalls, thirty-five thousand and four do!- 
lars and fifty cents; and for the additional police 
appointed January twelve, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, during the present fiscal year, fifteen 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars and thirty-two 
cents; making, together, thirty-six thousand five 
hundred and four dollars; and the further sum of 
fifteen hundred and forty-nine dollars and four- 
teen cents, being for the moiety payable by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and to 
form a partof the contingent fund of said House, 
and be disbursed by the Clerk thereof. 

For miscellaneous items, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of members of the House of 
Representatives and Delegates from the Territo- 
ries, one million and nineteen thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others receiving an annual salary in 
the service of the House of Representatives, viz: 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives, three 

yysand six hundred dollars; two clerks, at two 
‘housand one hundred and sixty dollars each; 
eleven clerks, at one thousand eight hundred dol- 
inys each; principal messenger in the office, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six dollars and 
eighty cents; three messengers, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each; Sergeant-at-Arms, two 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars; clerk to 
the Sergeant-at-Arms,one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; messenger to the Sergeant-at-Arms, one 
thousand two hundred dollars; Postmaster, two 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars; one mes- 
senger in the office, one thousand seven hundred 
and forty dollars; four messengers, at one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars each; Door- 
keeper, two thousand dollars; superintendent of 
the folding room, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; fourteen messengers, at one thousand and 
nivety-eight dollars each; eleven messengers, at 


six hundred dollars each; messenger to the Speak- | 


er, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six dol- 
lars and eighty cents; clerk to the Committee of 
Claims, one thousand eight hundred dollars; clerk 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars—making Seventy-eight 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-five doilars 
and sixty cents: Provided, That no officer or em- 
ployé of the House of Representatives shall re- 
ceive pay for the discharge of the duties of two 
offices at the same time. 

For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentalives, VIZ: 

For binding documents, severty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For stationery, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For horses, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fuel, oil, and candles, including pay of en- 
gineer, firemen and laborers, and materials for en- 
gine-room, fifteen thousand doilars. 

lor newspapers, twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars. = 


Do?) 


For engraving, electrotyping, and lithograph- 


ing, fifty thousand dollars. 

For Capitol police, eight thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty doilars. 

For laborers, six thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. 

For pages and temporary mail boys, eight thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For folding documents, including pay of fold- 
ers, Wrapping-paper, twine, and paste, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For cartage, two thousand dollars. 


For miscellaneous items, forty thousand dollars. 


For the compensation of the draughtsman and 
clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks to 


committees,and temporary clerks in the office of | 


the Clerk of the House of Representatives, seven- 
teen thousand and eight hundred dollars. 
For two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars 


each, and the messenger in charge of the south | 
extension, three thousand three hundred dollars. | 


Library of Congress. 


For compensation of librarian, three assistant 
librarians, and messenger, nine thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said library, one 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of books for said library, five 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of law books for said library, and 
pay foPbinding, labor, and other incidental ex- 
penses, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of 
Public Printing, and the clerks and messenger in 
his office, ten thousand five hundred and fifteen 
dollars and ninety-two cents. 

For contingent expenses of his office, viz: For 
blank-books, stationery, postage, advertising for 
proposals for paper, furniture, traveling expenses, 
cartage and labor in storing and transportation of 
paper, and miscellaneous items, two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty dollars. 


For rent of wareroom, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For paper required for the printing of the first 
session of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars 

For printing required for the first session of the 
eee Congress, seventy thousand dol- 

rs. 
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Laws of the United States. 


Ceurt of Claims. 

For salaries of three judges of the Court of 
Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy 
solicitor, clerk and and assistant clerk, and mes- 
senger thereof, twenty-seven thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. 

For stationery, fuel, lights, books, labor, and 
miscellaneous items for the Court of Claims, four 
thousand dollars. 

For commissioners’ fees for taking testimony 
on behalf of Government, fees of witnesses, and 
of agents or attorneys to be appointed by the so- 
licitor to attend to the taking of depositions under 
the second and third sections of the act entitled 
‘**An act to establish a court for the investigation | 
of claims against the United States,” approved 
the twenty-fourth of February, eighteen ee 
and fifty-five, to be disbursed, under the solicitor, 
by, such marshals as he shall direct, or other suit- 
able agent to be appointed by him, five thousand 
dollars. 

Executive. 

For compensation of the Presiden: of the Uni- 
ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the Vice President of the 
United States, eight thousand dollars. 

For compensation to secretary to sign patents 
for lands, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Forcompensation to the private secretary, stew- 
ard, and messenger of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, four thousand six hundred dollars. 

For contingentexpenses of the Executive office, 
including stauonery therefor, three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 


Department of State. 


For compensation of the a a of State, 
and Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, messen- 


ger, assistant messenger, and laborers in his of- | 


fice, fifty-seven thousand eight hundred dollars. 


For the Incidental and Contingent Expenses of said 
Department. 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, and 
in newspapers of the States and Territories, and 
in the city of Washington, nine thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


For stationery, blank-books, binding, furni- | 
ture, fixtures, repairs, painting and glazing, ten 


thousand dollars. 
For newspapers, five hundred dollars. 


For miscellaneous items, two thousand five 


hundred dollars. 
For copper-plate printing, books, and maps, 
two thousand dollars. 


| five hundred dollars. 
For compiling and supervising the publication 
of the Biennial Register, five hundred dollars. 
To enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
| fifty copies, each, of volumes twenty-four and 
twenty-five of Howard’s Reports of the Decisions 


hundred dollars. 


Northeast Executive Building. 
For compensation of four watchmen and two 
| laborers of the Northeast Executive Building, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 


| for fuel, light, repairs, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, four thousand five hundred dollars 


Treasury Department. 

| For compensation of the Secretary of the Trews- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
his office, forty-five thousand two hundred and 


| 


| 
| 





| sixty-two dollars and eighty-four centa. 
| Forcompensation of the First Comptroller, and 
|| the clerks, messenger, and laborers tn his office, 
|| twenty-eight thousand three hundred and forty 
| dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his 
office, twenty-six thousand eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For compensation of the First Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in ...8 office, thirty-five thousand nine 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 


the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 








For extra clerk hire and copying, two thousand 


of the Supreme Court of the United States, five | 
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laborer in his office, thirty-five thousand five hun- 


dred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office, one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand one hundred and forty dollars, 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in 
his office, twenty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen dollars and thirty-six cents. 

For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office, 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
‘ury for the Post Office Department, and the clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, an@ laborers in 
his office, one hundred and seventy-two thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and Inborers in his office, twenty- 
seven thousand two hundred and thirty-one dol- 
lars and thirty cents. 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant meassen- 
ger, and laborers in his office, fifty-one thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treae- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, 
seventeen thousand one hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in 
his office, twenty thousand four hundred and forty 
dollars. 

or compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer of the Light-House Board, nine thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 


Contingent Expenses of the Treasury Department. 


In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury: 

For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lan- 
guages, tulvertising, and extra clerk hire for pre- 
paring and collecting information to be laid before 
Congress—said clerks to be employed only during 
the session of Congress, or when indispensably 
necessary to enable the Department to answer 
some call made by either House of Congress at 
one session to beanswered atanother; and nosuch 
extra clerk shall receive more than three dollars 
and thirty-three and one third cents per day for 
the time actually and necessarily employed; and 
for miscellaneous items, twelve thousand dollars. 


In the office of the First Comptroller: 

For furniture, blank-books, binding, stationery, 
public documents, State and territorial statutes, 
and miscellaneous items, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 


In the office of the Second Comptroller: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for 
the National Intelligencer and Union, to be filed 
and preserved for the use of the office, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 


In the office of the First Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, cases for records and official papers, 
and miscellaneous items, including subscription 
for the Union and National Intelligencer, to be 
filed for the use of the office, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


In the office of the Second Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, and miscellaneous items, inclading two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 


In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 
For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand dollars. 


In the office of the Fifth Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, 
in which are incladed two daily newspapers, 
eight hundred dollars. 


In the office of the Treasurer. 
|| For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
\| cellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 
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In the office of the Register: 

For ruling and full binding books for recording 
collectors’ quarterly abstracts of commerce and 
navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, 
bLlank-books, binding, and stationery, arranging 
and binding canceled marine papers, cases for 
official papers and records, and miscellaneous 
iterns, including office furniture and carpeting, 
four thousand dollars. 


Licht-House Board. 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscel- 
laneous expenses, and postage, six hundred dol- 
lars; and that the time fixed by law within which 
the creditors of the late Re public of Texas may 
file their claims at the Treasury Department be, 
and the same is hereby, extended to the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and sixty-one 


For the general purposes of the Southeast Executive 
Building. 
lor compensation of eight watchmen and nine 
laborers of the Southeast Executive Building, ten 
thousand two hundred dollars. 


For the southern extension of the Southeast Execu- 
tive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers for the south extension of the Southeast 
Executive Building, three thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 
and miscellaneous items, three thousand dollars. 


Department of the Interior. 


For compensation oF the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the clerks, messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and laborers in his office, 
thirty-six thousand nine hundred dollars. 

lor compensation of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the recorder, draugchts- 
man, assistant draughtsman, clerks, messengers, 
assistant messengers, packers, watchmen, and 
laborers in his office,one hundred and sixty-four 
thousand six hundred and ninety dollars 

Foradditional clerks in the General Land Office, 
uy -der the act of third March, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty lands, and 
for laborors employed therein, fifty-eight thou- 
sand four hundred dollars: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior, at his discretion, shall 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to use any por- 
tion of said appropriation for piece work, or by 
the day, week, month, or year, at such rate or 
rates as he may deem just and fair. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, watchmen, and laborer in his office, 
thirty-one thousand nine hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of five extra clerks employed 
in the Indian office, under the act of fifth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and under appro- 
priations made from year to year, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation of one clerk in the Indian 
office, employed to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out the regulations prescribed to 
give effect to the seventh section of the act of 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
granting bounty lands to Indians, one thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of two extra clerks in the 
Indian office, employed to carry out the treaty 
with the Chickasaws, tn the adjustment of their 
claims, two thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes- 
senger, and laborers tn his office, one hundred 
and nine thousand three hundred and forty dol- 
ars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, and the clerk in his office, three 
thousand two hundred dollars. 


Contingent Expenses—Department of the Interior. 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior: 


For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, || 


and other contingencies, and for books and maps 
for the library, seven thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 


| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
1 


Laws of the United States. 


suance of the provisions contained in the joint 
resolution of Congress approved twenty-eighth 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, six 
thousand dollars. 


Office of Indian Affairs: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, fuel, and 
lights, and miscellaneous items, including two of 
the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the office, five thousand 
dollars, 

General Land Office: 

For cash system and military patents, under 
laws prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty; patent and other records; tract- 
books and blank-books for this and the district 
land offices; binding plats and field notes; station- 
ery, furniture, and repairs of same, and miscella- 
neous items, including two of the daily city news- 
papers, to be filed, bound, and preserved for the 
use of the office; also, for contingent expenses, in 
addition, under swamp land act of twenty-eighth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty, mélitary 
bounty acts of tweuty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and twenty-second March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and act thirty- 
first August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, for 
the satisfaction of Virginia land warrants, sixty- 
two thousand dollars. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
ing the same, including pay for furnace-keepers, 
three thousand doilars. 

Pension Office: 

For stationery, binding books, furniture, and 
repairing the same, and miscellaneous items, In- 
cluding two of the daily city newspapers, to be 
filed, bound, and preserved for the use of the of- 
fice, ten thousand dollars. 


lor contingent expenses in the said office under | 


the bounty land act of third March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five: 

or engraving and retouching plates for bounty 
land warrants, printing and binding the same, 
stationery, blank-books for register’s office, fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, ten thousand 
dollars. 


Surveyors-General and their Clerks. 


For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Ulinois and Missouri, and the clerks in his office, 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Louisiana, and the clerks in his office, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

or compensation of the surveyor general of 
Florida, and the clerks in his office, five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Oregon, and the clerks in his office, seven thou- 


i sand five hundred dollars. 


For rent of surveyor general’s office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental ex- 
penses, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
California, and the clerks in his office, fifteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in Cali- 
fornia, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
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dental expenses, including pay of messenger, | 


seven thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 


For compensation of the surveyor general of || 


Washington Territory, and the clerks in his of- 
fice, seven thousand dollars. 


For office rent for the surveyor general of Wash- | 


ington ‘Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
New Mexico, and the clerks in his office, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For rent of the surveyor general’s office in 


| New Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other 


j 


| 


incidental expenses, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the clerks in his of- 
fice, eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For office rent of the surveyor general of Kan- 


For expense of packing and distributing the || sas and Nebraska, fuel, and incidental expenses, 
congressional joufnals and documents, in pur- || three thousand dollars. 





For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Utah, and the clerks in his office, five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For rent of the surveyor general’s office in 
Utah, fuel, stationery, and other incidental ex. 
penses, two thousand five hundred dollars. _ 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Minnesota, and the clerks in his Office, 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis. 
souri, five hundred dollars. 


eight 


War Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of War, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office, twenty-two thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Adjutant General, thirteen thou. 
sand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Quartermaster General, sixteen 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to employ tem. 
porary clerks in the office of the Quartermaster 
General, on bounty land service, two thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Paymaster General, twelve 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the office of the Commissary General, 
ten thousand and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Surgeon General, five thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the office of Topographical Engineers, 
ten thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Chief Engineer, eight thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the @erks and messenger 
in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance, twelve 
thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 


Contingent Expenses of the War Department. 


Office of the Secretary of War: 
For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, ex- 
| traclerk hire, and miscellaneous items, five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 
Office of the Adjutant General: 
| For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 


Office of the Quartermaster General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
| lars. 


Office of the Paymaster General: a 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 
Office of the Commissary General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 


Office of the Chief Engineer: 
| For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including two daily Washington 
papers, nine hundred dollars. 


Office of the Surgeon General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, four hundred dollars. * 


Office of Colonel of Ordnance: ; 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
| cellaneous items, nine hundred dollars. 


Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
neers: 
For blank-books, binding, staticnery, and mis- 
ellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
ars. 


| 


o 


For the general purposes of the Northwest Executive 
Building. 
| For compensation of four watchmen and two 
| laborers of the Northwest Executive Building, 
| three thousand six, hundred dollars. _ 
For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items, four 
thousand dollars. 


For the general purposes of the building corner of F 
and Seventeenth streets. 


For compensation of superintendent, four 
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watchmen, and two laborers for said building, 
three thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For fuel, compensation of firemen, miscella- 
neous items, four thousand eight hundred dol- 
jars. 

Navy Department. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office, twenty-nine thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the chief of the bureau of 
navy-yards and docks, and the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in his cffice, fourteen thousand one 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief of the bureau of 
ordnance and hydrography, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborer in his office, twelve thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief of the bureau of 
construction, equipment, and repairs, and of the 
engineer-in-chief, and the clerks, messenger, and 
jaborers in his office, twenty-one thousand three 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the bureau of provisions and clothing, 
eight thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the chief of the bureau of 
medicine and surgery, and the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in his office, nine thousand five hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 


Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department. 


Office Secretary of the Navy: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, news- 
papers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items, two 
thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: * 

For stationery, books, plans, and drawings, 

eight hundred dollars. 


Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and 
Repairs: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, print- 
ing, and miscellaneous items, eight hundred 
dollars. 


3ureau of Provisions and Clothing: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred dollars. 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, four hundred and fifty dollars. 


For the general purposes of the Southwest Executive 
Building. 
For compensation of four watchmen of the 


Southwest Executive Building, two thousand 
four hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, 
three thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars. 


Post Office Department. 


For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, watch- 
men, and laborers of said Department, one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand eight hundred 
doliars. 


Contingent expenses of said Department: 

For blank-books, binding, and stationery, fuel 
for the General Post Office building, including the 
Auditor’s office, oil, gas, and candles, printing, 
day watchman, and for miscellaneous items, for 
repairs of the General Post Office building, for 
office furniture, glazing, painting, whitewashing, 
and for keeping the fire-places and furnaces in 
order, fifteen thousand dollars. 


General Post Office Extension. 


For watchmen, engineer, (for steam engines, ) 
laborers, fuel, gas, candles, repairs of furniture, 
and for miscellaneous items, seven thousand dol- 
1 
iars, 


Printing for Executive Departments. 

For paper and printing for the Executive De- 
partments, including the paper, printing, and | 
binding the Biennial Register, and the annual 
Statement of commerce and navigation of the 
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United States, and the paper and printing of the | contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
annual estimates of appropriations, fifty-eight | thousand dollars. 

, - nee nel Nis cate . : 

thousand five hundred dollars. Territory of Kansas. 


For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For deficiencies in the contingent expenses of 
Kansas, being the amount incurred during the 
administration of government by J. W. Denver 
on that account, two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and twenty-two cents. 


Mint of the United States at Philadelphia. 


For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 
melter and refiner, chief coiner, and engraver, 
assistant assayer, assistant melter and refiner, 
and seven clerks, twenty-seven thousand nine 
hundred dollars. ’ 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, seventy- 
four thousand eight hundred dollars. r 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 
at the Mint, three hundred dollars. 

For transportation of bullion from New York 
assay Office to the United States Mint for coinage, 
ten thousand dollars. "Mav 


Judiciary. 


For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and eight associate justices, fifty-four 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges, one hundred 
and ten thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

For salary of the circuit judge of California, 
six thousand dollars. 

For salaries of the chief justice of the District 
of Columbia, the associate judges, and the judges 
of the criminal court and the orphans’ court, fif- 
teen thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


At San Francisco, California. 

‘For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
sayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and five clerks, 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand four hundred 
and ninety-three dollars. 

| For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, fifty-eight thousand nine hundred and 
fifty dollars and fifty cents. 


Assay Office, New York. 
For salaries of officers and clerks, twenty-four 


Office of the Attorney General. 


For salaries of the Attorney General, one as- 
sistant to be employed in his office, and the clerks 
: and messenger in his office, fourteen thousand 

thousand seven hundred doliars. . three hundred and sixty-seven dollars: Provided, 
For wages of workmen, forty-five thousand | That the Attorney General, in place of the six 
dollars. clerks now employed in his office, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to appoint one assistant in the 
said office, learned in the law, at an annual salary 
of three thousand dollars; two third class clerks, 
at salaries of sixteen hundred dollars each; and 
| one second class clerk, at a salary of fourteen 
dollars. | hundred dollars; and that the said Attorney Gen- 
\| eral be authorized, when necessary, to employ 


1t New Orleans. 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- | 
sayer, coiner, melter, and refiner, and three clerks, 
eighteen thousand, three hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, thirty-four thousand 


For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- || 
ing wastage, in addition to other available funds, || temporary clerks: Provided, That the allowances 
twenty-six thousand five hundred dollars. to such temporary clerks shall in no one year 
At Charlotte, North Carolina. exceed one thousand dollars: Provided, also, That 
; , ; all moneys hereafter drawn out of the Treasury, 
For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, | upon the requisition of the Attorney General, 
and clerk, six thousand dollars. || shall be disbursed by such disbursing officer as 
For wages of workmen, two thousand six hun- || y)¢ Secretary of the Treasury may designate. 
dred dollars. For contingent expenses of the office of the At- 
At Dahlonega, Georgia. torney General, two thousand dollars. 
For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, _For purchase of law and ee books, and 
and clerk, six thousand dollars. binding, for the office of the Attorney General, 
For wages of workmen, two thousand eight || eight hundred dollars. ; 
hundred and eighty dollars. I or fuel and labor for the office of the Attor- 
ney General, five hundred dollars. 
For furniture and book-cases for office of the 
|| Attorney General, five hundred dollars. 
|| For the purchase of deficient State reports for 


For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- |) 4}, office of the Attorney General, eight hundred 
| retary, six thousand dollars. daliens 


For contingent expenses of said Territory, one For legal assistance and other necessary ex- 


Gonanne dollars. 1 mil fu penditures in the disposal of private land claims 
or compensation and mileage of the members |’ in California, ten thousand dollars. 


| of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and For special and other extraordinary expenses 

contingent expenses of the Assembly, ten thou- of California land claims, forty thousand dollars. 
sand dollars. For salary of the reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, one thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation of the district attorneys, 
eleven thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the marshals, ten thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the supreme, 
circuit, and district courts of the United States, 
including the district of Columbia; also for jurors 
and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from 
fines, penalties, and forfe[i]tures incurred in the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty, and previous years; and likewise 
for defraying the expenses of suits in which the 
United States are concerned, and of prosecutions 
for offenses committed against the United States, 
and for the safe-keeping of prisoners, seven hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand dollars. 


Annuities and Grants. 


‘ 


GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES. | 


Territory of New Mexico. 


Territory of Utah. 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, seven thousand dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Territory of Washington. 


For salaries of Governor, three judges, and se@- 

| retary, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Territory of Nebraska. 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
retary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. To Elizabeth C. Perry, per act second March, 
For compensation and mileage of the members | eighteen hundred and twenty-one, three hundred 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and || and twelve dollars and fifty cents. 
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Independent Treasury. 

For salaries of the assistant treasurers of the 
United States at New York, Boston, Charleston, 
and St. Louis, sixteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For additional salaries of the treasurer of the 
Mintat Philadelphia of one thousand dollars, and 
of the treasurer of the branch mint at New Or- 
leans of five hundred dollars, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For salaries of five of the additional clerks au- 
thorized by the acta of sixth August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, and paid under acts of 
twelfth August, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

Kor salary of additional clerk in office of assist- 
ant treasurer at Boston, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch- 
men in the office of the assistant treasurer at New 
York, thirteen thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For salary of clerk of treasurer of the branch 
mint at San Francisco, California, as depositary, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses under the act for the 
safe-keeping, collecting, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, of sixth August, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, five thousand dollars, 
in addition to premium received on transfer drafts: 
Provided, That no part of said sum shall be ex- 
pended for clerical services. 

For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed under act thirtieth August, 
eighteen cae and fifty-two, for the better 
aero of the lives of passengers by steam- 
oats, with traveling and other expenses incurred 
by them, eighty thousand dollars. 


Expenses of the Collection of Revenue from Lands. 

To meet the expenses of collecting the revenue 
from the sale of public lands in the several States 
and Territories: 

For salarics and commissions of registers of 
land offices and receivers of public moneys, two 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

For expenses of depositing public moneys by 
receivers of public moneys, thirty-five thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For incidental expenses of the several land of- 
fices, forty-three thousand three hundred dollars. 
Penitentiary. 

For compensation of the warden, clerk, phy- 
sician, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and 
matron of the penitentiary of tHe District of Co- 
Jumbia, thirteen thousand eight hundred and sixty 
dollars. : 

For compensation of three inspectors of said 
penitentiary, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of said peni- 
tenuary, seven thousand nine hundred and twenty 
dollars. : 

For compensation of the messenger to the office 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings, and for 
his services in attending to the main furnace in 
the Capitol, which shall be in lieu of all other 
compensation, one thousand dollars. 

For stationery, blank-books, plans, drawings, 
and other contingent expenses of the office of the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

lor compensation to the laborer in charge of 
the water-closets in the Capitol, four hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars, 

Kor compensation to the public gardener, one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of twenty-two laborers em- 
ployed in the public grounds and President’s gar- 
den, thirteen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the keeper of the western 
gate, Capitol square, eight hundred and seventy- 
six dollars, 

For compensation of two day watchmen em- 
poe in the Capitol square, one thousand two 
sundred dollars. 

Fer compensation of two night watchmen em- 
ployed at the President’s house, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
President's house, six hundred dollars, 
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For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper 
at the President’s house, six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of one night watchman em- 

loyed for the better protection of the buildings 

ot south of the Capitol, and used as public 
stables and carpenters’ shops, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of four draw-keepers at the 
Potomac bridge, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, 
three thousand two hundred and sixty-six dollars. 

For compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
two bridges across the eastern branch of the Po- 
tomac, and for fuel, oil and lamps, one thousand 
one hundred and eighty dollars. 

For compensation of the auxiliary guard, and 
for fuel, and oil for lamps, nineteen thousand four 
hundred dollars; and to repay to the Corporation 
of Washington the compensation of twenty po- 
licemen from the thirteenth day of July, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-eight, to the thirtieth day of | 


June, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, twelve 
thousand five hundred and thirty dollars and fifty- 
two cents. P 


For compensation of twenty policemen in the | 


city of Washington, to be appointed in the same 


manner as the auxiliary guard are now appointed, | 


thirteen thousand dollars. 

For furnace keeper at the President’s house, six 
hundred dollars. 

For deficiency in printing for first session of 
Thirty-Fifth Congress, thirty-eight thousand five 


hundred and seventy-nine dollars and thirteen 


cents. 


For deficiency in paper for second session of | 


the Thirty-Fifth Congress, seventy-eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

For deficiency in printing for the second session 
of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, sixty-two thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 


For deficiency in the appropriation for the com- | 


pensation and mileage of Senators during the pres- 
ent Congress, six thousand two hundred and six- 
ty-three dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the au- 
thority given by the sixth section of the act enti- 
tled **An act relating to foreign coins and to the 
coinage of cents at the Mintof the United States,’’ 
approved February twenty-one, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-seven, to pay out at the Mint the cents | 
authorized and directed by said act to be coined, | 


_in exchange for the fractional parts of the dollar 


' directed, in all cases when any document has been | 


therein named, at their nominal value of twenty- 
five, twelve and a half, and six and a quarter 


cents, respectively, shall be, and the same hereby | 


is, extended to two years from and after the twen- 


ty-first day of February, eighteen hundred and 


fifty-nine, and no longer. 


Sec. 3. .2nd be it further enacted, That after the | 


expiration of the present session of Congress, 
when any document shall be ordered to be printed 
by both Houses of Congress, whether the copies 
ordered be the reserved (regular) number or addi- 


tional (extra) numbers, the entire printing of such | 


documents shall be done by the Printer of that 
House which first ordered the same; and the 
House so first ordering the same shall immedi- 
ately notify the other House of such order. And 
the Superintendent of Public Printing is hereby 


ordered to be printed by both Houses of Congress, 


to cause the order of the House last making the | 


order to print such document to be executed by 
the Printer of the House first ordering the same, 
and to further cause the other House to be fur- 
nished with the number ordered by it; and in no 


case shall more than one thousand five hundred | 


and fifty copies of any document be printed, un- 
less the printing of extra numbers be ordered by 


either House; and the one thousand five hundred | 
and fifty copies, as reserved (regular) numbers, | 


shall be distributed by the officers of the House 
first ordering the printing of the same to the same 


yersons and in the same manner as such numbers | 
lise fore ordered by both Houses have been dis- | 


tributed; and in all such cases the payment for 


composition shall be the same as though the print- | 
ing had been ordered by but one House: Pro- | 
vided, That the office of Printer either to the | 


Senate or House of Representatives shall not be 
transferable either directly or indirectly, and any 
attempt to sell or transfer either of said offices, or 


‘any sale or transfer of the same, shall operate as 








a vacation and abandonment of the said Offices or 
either of them. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Sec. 
retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, dj. 
rected to cause the annual report of the Commis. 
sioner of Patents on mechanics hereafter to bo 
made to the Senate and House of Representatives. 
to be prepared and submitted in such manner as 
that the plates and drawings necessary to illus. 
trate each subject shall be inserted so as to com- 
prise the entire report in one volume, not to ex. 
ceed eight hundred pages. 

Approvep, March 3, 1859. 


Cuar. LXXXI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for Light-Houses, Light-Boats, Buoys, and so 
forth, and providing for the erection and es. 
tablishment of the same, and for other pur- 
poses, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the following appropriations be, 

and the same are hereby, made, and directed to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretar 
of the Treasury to carry the provisions of this 
act into effect: Provided, however, That if a good 
title to any land which it may be necessary to use 
cannot be obtained on reasonable terms, or the 
exclusive right to such land cannot be acquired 
by cession, when the interest of the United States 
demands it, before the appropriation would by 
law fall into the surplus fund, inany and all such 
cases the appropriations shall be applicable to the 
objects for which they are made at any time 
within two years after the first meeting of the 
Legislature jn any State wherein such land may 
be situated subsequent to the passage of this aci, 
to wit: 


New Hampshire.—For a bog-bell, to be rung by 
machinery, at Whale’s Back light-house, one 
thousand dollars, 


Massachusetts.—For rebuilding the two light- 
house towers on Thatcher’s Island, Cape Ann, 
and for fitting them with first-order illuminating 
apparatus, as per detailed estimate I, page 102, 
(estimates of appropriations for eighteen hundred 
and fifiy-eight and eighteen hundred and fifty- 

| nine,) eighty-one thousand four hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars and sixty cents. 


Connecticut.—For a fog-bell, to be rung by 
machinery, at the New Haven (Five Mile Point) 
light-house, one thousand dollars. 


New York.—For a beacon-light on one of the 
Sister’s Islands, in the St. Lawrence river, below 
Alexandria bay, four thousand dollars. 

For repairing and securing the pier connected 
with the light-house at Oswego, New York, so as 
to prevent the destruction of said light-house, ten 
thousand dollars. 


Michigan.—F or a light-house on the north point 
of the peninsula dividing Grand Traverse bay, 
six thousand dollars. 

For a light-house on the east side of Middle 
Island harbor, West Marquette, five thousand 
dollars. 

‘That five thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated to repair the light-house pier 
at Vermillion, Ohio. 

Wisconsin. —For a light-house on Gre 
or one of the adjacent islands, Green 
thousand dollars. 

For a light-house on Raspberry Island, one of 
the Apostle Islands, Lake Superior, six thousand 
dollars. 

For a light-house at the mouth of Kewanee 
river, Lake Michigan, six thousand dollars. 


Minnesota.—For a light-house at or near the 
mouth of Two Island river, Lake Superior, five 
thousand dollars. 


North Carolina.—For a beacon-range light at 
|| Ocracoke, seven hundred and fifty dollars; and 
that a light be established at a suitable point at or 
near Hatteras inlet: Provided, That the light- 
house, at Beacon Island and the Ocracoke light- 
| vessel be discontinued after the erection and ex- 
| hibition of the aforesaid beacon-light, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Island, 
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| South Carolina.—For two range beacon-lights 
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(in place of the ** Over-all beacon-lights’’) for the | 
beach on Sullivan’s Island channel, four thousand 
dollars. 

Georgia.—For a light ata proper point in Saint 
Andrew’s Sound and for one in Saint Catharine 
Sound, Georgia, twenty thousand dollars. 

Florida.—For rebuilding the light-house at Cape 
Canaveral, and fitting it up with a first-order cat- 
adioptric illuminating apparatus, (as per detailed 
estimate H, page 99, general estimates of appro- 
priations for eighteen hundred and fifty-eight and 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine,) sixty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-one dollars and 
tencents. * 

Louisiana.—For the commencement and com- 
pletion of an iron screw pile light-house at or near 
the entrance to the channel of the Mississippi 
river, at the Southwest Pass, authorized August | 
three, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, in addi- 
tion to the former Rap NON as per estimate 
J, page 103, (general estimate of appropriations 
for eighteen hundred and fifty-eight and cighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine,) sixty-nine thousand nine 
hundred dollars. 

Texas.—For the erection of range beacons for 
crossing the bar and entering Galveston bay, in 
place of the present light vessel at that place, one 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For a light-hcuse at San Luis Pass, and at the 
mouth of Brazos river, twenty thousand dollars. 


California.—For a light-house on Mare Island, 
San Francisco bay, nine thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-nine dollars: Provided, That no part 
of this money shall be paid until the Secretary of 
the Treasury is satisfied that the United States 
has a perfect title to this island. 

That the appropriation heretofore made for a 
light-house at Point Lobos be, and the same is 
hereby, reappropriated: Provided, The United 
States has a perfect title to the site of said light- 
house. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That hereaf- 
ter whenever any of the light-vessels occupying 
positions which are adapted to the erection of 
light-houses upon pile foundations require to be 
rebuilt, or such extensive repairs as to render the 


substitution of such light-houses advisable and | 


practicable, then such permanent structures are 
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authorized to be erected in place of any such | 


light-vessels: Provided, That the expense arising 


from all such changes and erections shall be de- | 


frayed from the general annual appropriations 
for repairs, &c., of light-vessels, unless special 
appropriations should be made for any such 
change. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury, on the recommendation 
of the Light-House Board, be, and he hereby is, 
authorized in his discretion to discontinue from 
time to time, such lights as may become useless 
by reason of the mutations of commerce and 
changes of channels of harbors and other causes. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sums 
appropriated August third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, for a light-house half way between 
Cape Henry and Body’s Island, and for a light 
to mark the entrance to the Cone and Yeocomico 
rivers, Virginia, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
appropriated for those objects, respectively. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the ap- | 


propriation approved August eighteen, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, for a light-house at Grand 
y ’ g 


Marais, Minnesota, is hereby authorized to be | 


applied to the erection of a light-house at Grand 
Portage, mouth of Pigeon river, Minnesota. 


liminary surveys are required to ascertain the 
necessity for any light-house or other aid provided 
for in this bill, or to determine the proper site 
for the same, or to ascertain more fully what 
the public exigency requires, the Secretary of the 


Treasury may cause the necessary examinations | 


and surveys on the sea-board to be made under 


the direction of the Superintendent of the Coast |! 
Survey’, and those on the northwestern lakes to | 


be made under the direction of the bureau of 
topographical engineers; and in all cases in which 
adverse reports are made, they shall be submitted 
to Congress at its next session; and in all cases 
in which the objects authorized are favorably re- 
ported upon, the works may be commenced im- 


Laws of the United States. 
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mediately after valid titles and State jurisdiction 
shall have been obtained to the sites. 

Sec. 7. .4nd be it further enacted, That author- 
ity is hereby given to exhibit a light from the 
light-house tower on the hill at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act approved August eighteenth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, as authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to discontinue the light at Port 
Clinton, in Portage bay, Ohio, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1859. 


Cnar. LXXXII.—An Act mak. g¢ Appropria- 
tions for sundry Civil Expenses cf the Govern- 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Iicrica in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, for the objects 
hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending the 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and sixty, viz: 


Survey of the Coast. 

For continuing the survey of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast of the United States, (including com- 
pensation to superintendent and assistants, and 
excluding pay and emoluments of officers of the 
Army and Navy, and petty officers and men of 
the Navy employed on the work,) two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States, one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, 

For continuing the survey of the Florida reefs 
and keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy, and petty officers 
and men of the Navy employed on the work,) 
forty thousand dollars. 

For running a line te connect the triangulation 
on the Atlantic coast with that on the Gulf of 
Mexico, across the Florida peninsula, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For publishing the observations made in the 
progress of the survey of the coast of the United 
States, five thousand dollars. 

For repairs of steamers and sailing schooners 
used in the coast survey, ten thousand dollars. 

For pay and rations of engineers for seven 
steamers, used in the hydrography of the coast 
survey, no longer supplied by the Navy Depart- 
| ment, twelve thousand eight hundred dollars. 

To supply deficiency in the fund for the relief 

| of sick and disabled seamen, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For preserving the extension of the Treasury 
building, fifty thousand dollars. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby di- 
rected to use the balance of unexpended appro- 
priations heretofore made for the Charleston and 
New Orleans custom-houses in finishing said 
buildings for use. 

For completion of the Indianopolis court-house 
and post office, forty thousand dollars. 

For completion of the Detroit custom-house, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For repairing the damage occasioned by the re- 
cent fire at the Mobile custom-house, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

| For annual repairs of custom-houses, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of marine hospitals, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 


|| Light-House Establishment. 
Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, That if pre- || 


For the Atlantic, Gulf, and lake coasts, viz: 

For supplying the light-houses and beacon- 
lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, chamois 
skins, polishing powder, whiting and other clean- 
ing materials, transportation and other necessary 
expenses of the same, repairing and keeping in 
repair the lighting apparatus, one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand dollars. 

For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting 
and improving all the light-houses, and buildings 
| connected therewith, one hundred and ten thou- 
| sand dollars. 
| For repairing the works and piers, in order to 


Illinois, eighty-seven thousand dollars. 
For repairs and incidentai expenses to the light- 


NAL GLOBE. 


| 
' 
| preserve and secure the light-house at Chicago, || 
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house at Oswego, and the buildings connected 
therewith, thirty thousand dollars. 

For salaries of six hundred and two keepers of 
light-houses and light-beacons, and their assist- 
ants, one hundred and ninety-three thousand 
three hundred and nine dollars and fifty-nine 
cents. 

For salaries of fifty-two keepers of light-ves- 
sels, twenty-seven thousand four hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars and seventy-three cents, 

lor seamen’s wages, repairs, supplies, and in- 
cidental expenses of fifty-two light-vessels, one 
hundred and sixty-six thousand six hundred and 
eighteen dollars and thirteen cents. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, re-mooring, and supplying losses of 
buoys and day beacons, and for chains and sink- 
ers for the same, and for coloring and numbering 
all the buoys, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For commissions, attwo anda half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the same 
under the proviso to act third March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, on the amount that may 
be disbursed by them, in addition to available 
balance, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen 
dollars and sixty-seven dollars. 


For the Coasi> .~ California, Oregon, and Wash- 
inglon.— it. expenses of raising, cleaning, paint- 
ing, repairing, re-mooring, and supplying losses 
of buoys and day beacons, and for chains and 
sinkers for the same, and for coloring and num- 
bering all the buoys, ten thousand dollars, 

For continuing the construction of the light- 
house on Minot’s Ledge, one of the Cohasset 
rocks, Boston bay, Massachusetts, being one half 
of the amount remaining to be appropriated to 
complete the work according to the original esti- 
mate, forty-seven thousand and ninety dollarsand 
thirty-six cents. 

For commutation of fuel and quarters fer offi- 
cers of the army serving on light-house duty, the 
payment of which is no longer provided for by 
the quartermaster’s department, two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-seven dollars and forty- 
one cents. 

For compensation of two superintendents for 
| the life-saving stations on the coast of Long Isl- 
| and and New Jersey, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of fifty-four keepers of sta- 
tions,at two hundred dollars each, eight thousand 
four hundred and sixty-three dollars and forty- 
three cents. 

For the best life-boat, to be placed at each of 
the twenty-eight life-saving stations on the coast 
of New Jersey, six thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars, and so much ngoney as was appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress for this 
purpose as remains unexpended is hereby directed 
io be carried to the surplus fund, 

For repairing the life-saving stations on the 
coast of Long Island and New Jersey, two thou- 
sand dollars. 


Survey of the Public Lands. —For surveying the 
public lands, (exclusive of California, Oregon, 
Washington, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Utah,) including incidental expenses and isl- 
and surveys in the interior, and all other special 
and difficult surveys demanding augmented rates, 
to be apportioned and applied to the several sur- 
veying districts, according to the exigencies of 
the public service, including expenses of selecting 
swamp lands and the compensation and expenses 
to survey or to locate private land claims in Lou- 
isiana, in addition to the unexpended balances of 
ail former appropriations, «:xty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in California, including office expenses in- 
cident to the survey of claims, and to be disbursed 
at the rates prescribed by law for the different 
kinds of work, forty-three thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of base, meridian, 
standard parallels, township, and section lines in 
New Mexico, twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the necessary base, meridian, 
standard parallels, township, and section lines in 
Kansas and Nebraska, also outlines of Indian 
reservations, including liabilities incurred in the 

years eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eighteen 
ns ore and fifty-six, eighteen hundred and fifty~ 
'| seven,and eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, forty 
, thousand dollars. 
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For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys to be transferred to the State 
authorities, under the provisions of the act of 
twelfth June, eighteen hundred and forty, in those 
districts where the surveys are about being com- 
pleted, ten thousand dollars. 

For resurveys and examinations of the surveys 
of the public Jands in those States where the 
offices of the surveyors-general have been, or 
shall be, closed, under the acts of the twelfth June, 
eighteen hundred and forty, and twenty-second 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, in- 
cluding two thousand dollars for the salary of the 
clerk detailed to this special service in the General 
Land Office, two thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Oregon, to 
be disbursed at the rates now authorized by law, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For running and marking that part of the west- 
ern boundary of Minnesota which is not defined 
by the natural iandmarks, estimated distance 
one hundred and thirty miles, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Fer binding field notes, plats, and records of 
surveys in the office of the surveyor general of 
Kansas and Nebraska, one thousand dollars. 

For preservation of the collections of the ex- 
ploring and surveying expeditions of the Govern- 
ment, four thousand dollars. 

For collection of agricultural statistics, investi- 
gations for promoting agriculture and rural econ- 
omy, and the procurement of cuttings and seeds, 
forty thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be used or expended in 
defraying the expenses of any body of men or 
delegatesassembled in Washington, or elsewhere, 
as an agricultural congress, or advisory board on 
agriculture, convened under the orders or by au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior, or any 
other person under any name or for any pretended 
object whatever. 

For drawings to illustrate the mechanical report 
of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, six thousaad 
dollars. 

For support, care, and medical treatment of 
forty transient paupers, medical and surgical pa- 
tients in Washington Infirmary, six thousand 
dollars. ; 

For purchase of manure for the public grounds, 
one th@usand dollars. 

For hire of carts on the public grounds, one 
thousand and ninety-five dollars. 

For purchase of trees, and tree-boxes, to re- 
piace, where necessary, such as have been planted 


y the United States, and the repair of pavements i} 
in front of the puMic grounds, three thousand || 


dollars. 

Forannual repairs of the Capital, water-closets, 
public stables, water pipes, pavements and other 
walks within the Capitol Square, broken glass 
and locks, and for the protection of the building, 
five thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of the President’s house and 
furniture, improvement of grounds, purchase of 
piants for garden and making hot-beds therein, 
and contingent expenses incident thereto, three 
thousand dollars. 

For fuel, in part, of the President’s house, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For hghting the Capitol and President’s house, 
the grounds around them and around the Execu- 
tive offices, and Pennsylvania avenue, and Bridge 
and High streets in Georgetown, forty-three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For lighting with gas Four-and-a-half, Seventh, 
and ‘Twelfth streets, across the public mall, four 
thousand dollars, 

For purchase of books for library at the Exec- 
ulive mansion, to be expended under the direction 
of the President of the United States, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. : 

For repairs of the Potomac, navy-yard, and 
upper bridges, three thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue, three thou- 
vand dollars. 

For taking care of the grounds south of the 
President’s house, continuing the improvement 
of the same, and keeping them in order, cne thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the payment of laborers employed in shov- | 
eling snow from from the walks to andaround the || 
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| painting of rooms in the north wing already | 


| hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
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Capitol, the President’s house, and the pave- 
ments along the Government reservations on | 


Pennsylvania avenue, five hundred dollars. 


For repairs of water pipes, five hundred dol- | 


lars. 


For casual repairs of the Patent Office build- 
ing, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For cleaning out the sewer traps on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, three hundred dollars. : 

For completing the erection of the north. front 
of the Patent Office building, grading and paving 
streets around the same, inclosing front yards, 
and improving court yard, fifty thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pur- 
chase [of} Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, 
two thousand copies of the eleventh volume of 
the United Statutes at Large for distribution, 
agreeably to act of Congress directing the distri- 
bution of the other volumes, seven thousand dol- 
lars. 

For public reservation number two, and La 
Fayette square, two thousand dollars. 

For making cases and fitting up rooms in the 
Patent Office building to receive copyright books, 
charts, and other copyright matter, and for trans- 
ferring, arranging, and taking care of the same, , 
thirty-six hundred dollars. 


Government Hospital for the Insane. 


or continuation of wall inclosing the grounds, 
three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For furnishing the present hospital continua- | 
tion, comprising the center and three sections of | 
the wing, fourteen thousand three hundred dol- | 
lars. 

For fire apparatus, nine hundred dollars. 

For painting and sanding battlement and win- 
dow heads and frames, and tracing window sash of | 
the five west sections of the hospital edifice erect- 


| ed, eight hundred dollars. 


For grading and planting trees about the hos- 
pital edifice and upon the approaches thereto with- 


in the grounds, one thousand dollars. 


Towards the completion of the four eastern see- 
tions of the east wing, which will complete the 
hospital edifice, forty thousand dollars. 

For the support, clothing, and medical treat- | 
ment of the insane of the District of Columbia, 
and of the Army and Navy, atthe asylum in said 
District, twenty-four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For salaries and incidental expenses of the in- | 
stitution of the deaf, dumb, and blind, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, three thousand dollars. 

For expenses to be incurred preliminary to 
taking the eighth census, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For United States Capitol extension, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, That none of 
the money hereby appropriated shall be expend- | 
ed in the decorationand embellishment of the Cap- 
itol extension by sculpture or paintings, unless 
the same shall have been approved by the art 
commission authorized by the act of twelfth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, in the 
manner stated in said act; but this provision shall 
not be so construed as to interfere with the com- | 


| pletion and payment for works already begun by | 


Crawford and Rogers, or the completion of the | 
partly painted, 

For extension of the General Post Office, one | 

For payment of the mortgage and interest on | 
property in Pine street, in the city of New York, | 
belonging to the United States, and purchased | 
under authority of the act of fourth August, eigh- | 
teen hundred and fifty-four, eleven thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary for 
that purpose. 

Botanic Garden. 


| 
‘ ; } 
For procuring manure, tools, fuel, and repairs, | 


| purchasing trees and sh[rjubs, for botanic garden, | 
| to be expended under the direction of the Library | 


Committee of Congress, twenty-three hundred | 


| dollars. 


For pay of herticulturist and assistants in the | 


| botanic garden and green-houses, to be expended | 


under the direction of the Library Committee of | 


| Congress, five thousand one hundred and twenty- | 


one dollars and fifty cents. 
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istration of Governor John W. Geary, six hun- 
dred and ninety dollars and forty cents. 

For introducing the Potomac water into the 
botanic garden, and building a cistern thereon 
one thousand dollars. ; 

For completing certain volumes of the explor- 
ing expedition now nearly finished, and pay of 
superintendent, the sum of eight thousand two 
_ hundred and twenty dollars and five cents. 

| To enable the Secretary of War to pay for the 
purchase of stores furnished for the use of voluy- 
teers engaged in suppressing Indian hostilities jy 
the Territory of Washington during the late |)- 
dian hostilities in that Territory, seven thousand 
dollars, with interest from the time the money 
was advanced by Governor Douglass for said pur- 
chase. 

For the payment of volunteers employed in 
Florida during the years eighteen hundred ani 
fifty-seven and eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
and who were called into service by requisition 
of the President on the Governor of that State, 
the sum of four hundred and thirteen thousand 
six hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to pay the amount found due for the 
time said troops were actually in the service of 

_ the United States: Provided, That no greater pay 
or commutations be allowed than are authoriged 
by law to similar troops of the United States 
Army. 

For repairs of the Long Bridge over the Poto- 
mac at Washington, five thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the Commission- 
er of Publie Buildings. 

To enable the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings to pay to John F. Callan, for stone taken from 
square number five hundred and sixty-two, in 
Washington city, and used in paving New Jersey 
avenue, one hundred and sixty-two dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury do allow, in the ad- 
justment of the accounts of Peter Lammond, dis- 
bursing clerk of the Interior Department, the sum 
of five hundred and thirty-four dollars and sev- 
enty-seven cents, paid to A. G. Cochran. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the lot 
of ground in the city of Philadelphia heretofore 
agreed to be purchased by the United States from 
the American Philosophical Society, as a site for 
a court-house, shall be sold at public auction to 
the highestand best bidder, and that the lot in said 
city heretofore purchased from the Bank of Penn- 
Sylvania, for a post office, shall also be sold at 
public auction for the best price it will bring: 
Provided, That said lots shall not be sold for an 
aggregate sum of Jess than two hundred and five 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
or sums of money raised by the sale of the lots 
and grounds authorized to be sold by the preced- 
ing section of this act, together with the unex- 

| pended balance of the appropriation for the con- 
struction of a post office at Philadelphia, be ap- 
plied and expended as follows, to wit: for the 
purchase of the first lot west of the custom-house, 
commonly knownas the Levy Corner, a sum not 
exceeding seventy-five thousand dollars. For the 
purchase of the next adjoining lot west, known 
as the Bailey lot, a sum notexceeding eighty-six 
thousand dollars; and for the construction of a 
building on the said Levy and Bailey lots, suitable 
for a post office and court-houses a sum not ex- 

| ceeding the remainder of the money aot disposed 
of as above provided. And it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster 
General, and the Attorney General, to execute 


| the two foregoing sections of this act> Provided, 


That the whole amount to be expended in the 
construction of said building shall not exceed the 
balance of the amount received from the sale of 

_ the said lots and the balance of the appropriation. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the power 

to issue and reissue Treasury notes, conferred on 
the President of the United States, by the act 
| entitled ‘*An act to authorize the issue of ‘Treas- 
ury notes,” approved the twenty-third De&mber, 

_ eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, be, and the same 
_ hereby is, revived and continued in force from the 
| passage of this act until the first day of July, eigh- 
| teen hundred and sixty; and to defray the expenses 


For deficiency in the executive extraordinary || thereof the sum of five thousand doilars is hereby 


| appropriated: Provided, That the said notes may 


expenses in Kansas Territory during the admin- 
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be issued bearing an interest not exceeding six | 
ner centum per annum; and that it shall not be | 
necessary, as directed by the original act afore- | 
caid, after advertisement, to exchange them for | 
specie to the bidder or bidders who shall agree to 
make such exchange at the lowest rate of interest 
ypon said notes; and that in all other respects the | 
reissue of said ‘Treasury notes shall be subject to 
the terms and conditions of the act aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, un- 
der the act of June fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, to issue coupon or registered stock, 
as the purchaser may elect. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the post 
office in Boston, Massachusetts, shall not be re- 


moved from its present location until after the | 
next session of Congress: Provided, The remon- | 
strants against its removal will indemnify the | 


Government from any additional expense grow- 
ing out of any contracts for another site. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That such 
officers as were placed upon the * furlough list,’’ 
by the action of the said naval retiring board, and 
who have been subsequently transferred to the 
‘‘Jeave list,’’ shall be allowed ** leave pay’’ for 


and during the time they were on the furlough | 
listas aforesaid, deducting the furlough pay which | 


they received during said time. 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That in case | 


of the death of any officer after his restoration 
or transfer as aforesaid, his legal representatives 


shall be entitled to receive the amount which said | 
officer would have received under this act up to 


the time of his death. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That in de- 
fault of any contractor under the act approved 
August twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, entitled ** An act to provide for executing 
the public printing and establishing the prices 
therefor, and for other purposes,’’to comply with 
his contract in furnishing the paper for the public 
printing in proper time and of suitable quality, 
the Superintendent of the Public Printing is hereby 
authorized and directed to advertise for propo- 


sals, for such time, and in such places, as he may | 


deem expedient, and award the contract to the 
lowest bidder, and to purchase in the open mar- 
ket upon the best practicable terms, all the paper 
that may be required for the public printing until 


a new contract is made; and any increase of cost | 


to the Government in procuring a supply of paper, 
the contractor in default and his securities shall 


be charged with and held responsible for the same, | 


and shall be prosecuted upon their bond, in the 


name of the United States in the circuit court of || 


the United States. And all acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent with this section be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That in ail 
cases where, by the terms of any Indian treaty 
in Kansas Territory, said Indians are entitled to 
separate selections of land, and to a patent there- 
for, under guards, restrictions, or conditions for 
their benefit, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to cause patents therefor to issue to 
such Indian or Indians, and their heirs, upon such 
conditions and limitation, and under such guards 
or restrictions as may be prescribed by said Sec- 
retary: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to apply to the New York In- 
dians, or to affect their rights under the treaty 
made by them in eighteen hundred and thirty- 


eight at Buffalo Creek. 
Approvep, March 3, 1859. . 


Cuarp. LXXXIII.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Support of the Army for the year 
ending the thirueth of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty. 





Be if enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 


the support of the Army for the year ending the | 


thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 


For expenses of recruiting, transportation of | 


recruits, three months’ extra pay to non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates OW reén- 
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listment, eighty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars. 

For pay of the Army, three million and ninety- 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-four dol- 
lars. . 

For commutation of officers’ subsistence, nine 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand four hundred 
and thirty-four dollars and fifty cents. 

For commutation of forage for officers’ horses, 
one hundred and four thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars. 

For payments to discharged soldiers for cloth- 
ing not drawn, fifty thousand dollars. 

For payments in lieu of clothing for officers’ 
servants, thirty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
ninety dollars. 

For subsistence in kind, one million nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine thousand five hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For clothing for the Army, camp, and garrison 
equipage, and iron bedsteads for barracks, one 
million one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
eight hundred and nine dollarsand seventy-eight 
cents, . 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, consisting of fuel for the officers, en- 
listed men, guard, hospitals, store-houses, and 
offices; of forage in kind for the horses, mules, 
and oxen, of the quartermaster’s department at 
the several posts and stations and with the armies 
in the field; for the horses of the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the 
regiment of mounted riflemen, the companies of 
light artillery, and suclvcompanies of infantry as 


|, may be mounted, and for the authorized number 


of officers’ horses when serving in the field and 
at the outposts, including bedding for the ani- 
mals; of straw for soldiers’ bedding, and of sta- 
tionery, including blank-books for the quarter- 
master’s department, certificates for discharged 
soldiers, blank forms for the pay and quartermas- 
ter’s departments, and for the printing of division 
and Department orders and renorts, one million 
four hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on letters 
and packets received and sent by officers of the 
Army on public service; expenses of courts-mar- 
tialand courts of inquiry, including the additional 
compensation of judges-ad vocate, recorders, mem- 
bers, and witnesses, while on that service, under 
the act of March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
| two; extra pay to soldiers employed under the 

direction of the quartermaster’s department, in 
the erection of barracks, quarters, store-houses, 
and hospitals; in the construction of roads, and 
on other constant labor, for periods of not less 
than ten days, under the acts of March second, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, including those 
employed as clerks at division and Department 
headquarters; expenses of expresses to and from 
the frontier posts and armies in the field; of es- 
| corts to paymasters and other disbursing officers, 
and to trains, where military escorts cannot be 
furnished; expense of the interment of officers 
killed in action, or who die when on duty in the 
field, or at the posts on the frontiers, and of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers; authorized 
office furniture; hire of laborers in the quartermas- 
ter’s department, including the hire of interpre- 
| ters, spies, and guides for the Army; compensa- 
tion of clerks of the officers of the quartermaster’s 
| department; compensation of forage and wagon 
masters, authorized by the act of July fifth, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight; for the apprehen- 
sion of deserters, and the expenses incident to 
| their pursuit; and for the following expenditures 
| required for the two regiments of dragoons, the 
| tworegiments of cavalry, the regiment of mounted 
riflemen, and such companies of infantry as may 
;| be mounted, viz: the purchase of traveling forges, 
blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and mule 
shoes and nails, iron and steel for shoeing, hire 
of veterinary surgeons, medicines for horses and 
mules, picket ropes, and for shoeing the horses 
| of the corps named, four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That the amouut of this 


ducted from the amount estimated for pay of la- 
borers in the quartermaster’s department. 
| For constructing barracks and other buildings 








appropriation below the estimates shall be de- | 


at posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year; and for repairing, altering, and 
enlarging buildings at the established posts, In- 
cluding hire or commutation of quarters for offi- 
cers on military duty; hire of quarters for troops, 
of storehouses for the safe-keeping of military 
stores, and of grounds for summer cantonments; 
and for temporary frontier stations, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, That no perma- 
nent barracks and quarters shall hereafter be con- 
structed, unless detailed estimates shall have been 
previously submitted to Congress, and shall have 
been approved by a special appropriation for the 
same. 

For mileage or the allowance made to officers 
of the Army for the transportation of themselves 
and their baggage, when traveling on duty with- 
out troops, escorts, or supplies, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars: Provided, That 
mileage shall not be allowed when the officer has 
been transferred or relieved at his own request. 

For transportation of the Army, including the 
baggage of the troops, when moving either by 
land or water; of clothing, camp, and garrison 
equipage from the depot at Philadelphia to the 
several posts and Army depots, and from those 
depots to the troops in the field; of horse equip- 
ments and of subsistence from the places of pur- 
chase and from the places of delivery under con- 
tract, to such places as the circumstances of the 
service may require the:n to be sent; of ordnance, 
ordnance stores, and small arms, from the foun- 
deriesand armories, to the arsenals, fortifications, 
frontier posts, and Army depots; freights, wharf- 
age, tolls, and ferriages; for the purchase and hire 
of horses, mules, and oxen, and the purchase and 
repair of wagons, carts, and drays, and of ships, 
and other sea-going vessels, and boats required for 
the transportation of supplies and for garrison 
purposes; for drayage and cartage at the several 
posts; hire of teamsters; transportations of funds 
for the pay and other disbursing departments; the 
expense of sailing public transports on the vari- 
ous rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic 
and Pacific; and for procuring water at such posts 
as from their situation require that it be brought 
from a distance; and for clearing roads and re- 
moving obstructions therein to the extent which 
may be requffed for the actual operations of the 
troops on the frontier, three million dollars. 

For the purchase of horses for the tw regi- 
ments of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, 
the regiment of mounted riflemen, and the com- 
panies of light artillery, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For contingencies of the Army, fifteen thou- 
| sand dollars. 

For the medical and hospital departments, 
ninety-one thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the adjutant gen- 
eral’s department at department headquarters, 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the clerk and messenger 
in the office of the commanding general, two 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
commanding general, three hundred dollars. 

For armament of fortifications, two hundred 
thousand dollars, out of which fifty thousand 
dollars are to be used for experiments on heavy 
ordnance. . : 

For ordnance, ordnancé etores, and supplies, 
including horse equipments for the mounted regi- 
ments, two hundred thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
vice, including experiments in arms and ammu- 
nition, not otherwise provided for, one hundred 

| thousand dollars. 

For the manufacture of arms at the national 
_armories, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the Allegheny arsenal, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the Benicia arsenal, fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe arsenal, fourteen thousand 
| dollars. 

For New York arsenal, three thousand dollars. 

For North Carolina arsenal, two thousand two 
| hundged and thirty-five dollars. 

For Texas arsenal, twenty-one thousand dol- 

|| lars. 
|| Kor Washington arsenal, two thousand five 
\| hundred doliars. 
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sand dollars. 


field, fifty thousand dollars. 
thousand dollars. 


sand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, 
seventy-five thousand dollars 

For defraying the expenses of the recovery 
and the restoration to their homes of the children 
surviving the massacre by Indians of the emi- 
grant trains from Arkansas, in the fall of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, ten thousand dollars. 

For the payment to the State of Minnesota for 
expenses incurred by Captain James Starkey’s 
company of Minnesota volunteers, called out by 
the Governor of the Territory of Minnesota in 
eighteen [hundred] and fifty-seven to protect the 
settlers of the valley of Sunrise river against the 
Chippewa Indians, two thousand six hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


For the removal of the Court Orielle band of 


the Chippewa Indians, on the Red Cedar and 
Menomonee rivers, in Wisconsin, and 7 roviding 
a permanent home for them among the Chip- 
pewas of Lake Superior or the Upper Missis- 
sippi, ten thousand dollars, 

For repairs and improvements and new ma- 
chinery at Springfield armory, Massachusetts, 
fifty-three thousand nine hundred and ten dollars. 

lor repairs and improvements and new ma- 


For Watertown arsenal, one thousand dollars. 
For Watervliet arsenal, twenty-five thousand 
dollars; a part of which sum may be applied to 
the purchase of a piece of ground adjoining the 
arsenal on the south side, east of the Erie canal. 
For contingencies of arsenals, twenty thou- 


or surveys for military defenses, geograph- 
ical explorations, and reconnaissances, for mill- 
tary purposes, and surveys. with armies in the 


Kor purchase and repairs of instruments, ten 


For printing charts of lake surveys, ten thou- 
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chinery at Harper’s Ferry armory, fifty-five 


thousand dollars. 

lor printing a revised edition of the system of 
instruction for field artillery, horse and foot, to 
be stereotyped, with engraved plates, now ready 
for the press, and for procuring for distribution 


to the militia of the United States, b\®oks of tacti- | 


cal instruction, ten thousand dollars. 

For the construction of a military road from 
Fort Benton to Walla-Walla, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to repay to the State of Texas, out of any money 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


moneys advanced by that State for the payment 
of six companies of mounted volunteers called 
into service by General Persiter F. Smith, on the 
first of November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, forthree months: Provided, That there shall 
be no greater pay or allowances to these compa- 
nies than was given to similar troops in the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That for the 
purpose of executing a resolution approved May 
fourteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, en- 
utled ** A resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to receive additional evidence in support of 
the clams of Massachusetts and other States of 
the United States for disbursement services, and 
so forth, during the late war,’’ the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Massachusetts, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of two hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand one hundred and seventy-six dollars 
and forty-eight cents, reported under said resolu- 
tion to be due to said State by J. R. Poinsett, late 
Secretary of War, ina report dated the twenty- 
third of December, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


seven, made to the House of Representatives the | 


twenty-seventh of December, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven: Provided, That, in lieu of pay- 
ment in money, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, at his discretion, issue to said State United 


States stock bearing an interest of five per cegtum | 


per annum, and redeemable at the end of ten 


Laws of the United States. 
hundred and fifty-one, entitled ‘*An act to found 
a military asylum for the relief and support of 
invalid and disabled soldiers of the Army of the 
United States, be so amended as to reduce the 
number of commissioners authorized by that sec- 
tion to three, and to consist of the commissary 
general of subsistence, the surgeon general, and 
the adjutant general, (any two of whom shall be 
a quorum for the transaction of business,) whose 
duty it shall be toexamine and audit the accounts 
of the treasurer quarter-yearly, and to visit and 
inspect the military asylum at least once in every 
month, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the ben- 
efits of the said act be, and they are hereby, ex- 
tended so as to include the invalid and disabled 
soldiers, whether regulars or volunteers, of the 
war of eighteen hundred and twelve, and of all 
subsequent wars; and that so much of the act of 
the third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
as is inconsistent herewith be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all pen- 
sioners on account of wounds or disability in- 
curred in the military service, shall transfer and 
surrender their pensions to the institution for and 
during the time they may remain therein and vol- 
untarily continue to receive its benefits. 

Sec. 7. 4nd be it further enacted, That the de- 
ductions of twenty-five cents per month from the 
pay of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
artificers, and privates in the Army, shall be re- 
duced, from and after the thirtieth of June next, 
to twelve and a half cents per month, and that 
the title of the act be, and the same is hereby, 
changed from the ‘* Military Asylum”? to that of 
** Soldiers’ Home:”’ nd provided further, That 
all persons now in, or that may hereafter be ad- 
mitted into, the institution, shall be, and are 
hereby, made subject to the rules and articles of 
war, and will be governed thereby in the same 
manner as soldiers in the Army. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the 
following sums be, and they are hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the following fortifi- 
cations: | 

For fort at Hog Island Ledge, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Knox, Penobscot Bay, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Fort Schuyler, East river, New York, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Richmond, Staten Island, fifteen | 


For Fort Carroll, Sollers’ Point, forty thousand | 
dollars. 
For Fort Montgomery, Lake Champlain, ten | 
thousand dollars. | 
For Fort Delaware, Delaware river, seventy- | 
five thousand dollars. 
For Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia, | 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 
kor Fort Sumpter, Charleston, South Carolina, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 
For Fort Clinch, Florida, fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

lor Fort Point, California, fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For Fort Aléatraz, California, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Jefferson, Tortugas, Florida, ninety- 
five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Taylor, Key West, seventy thousand | 
dollars. 

For continuing the construction of the works | 
at Fort Gaines, thirty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of fortifications and 
repairs, thirty thousand dollars. 

Aprrovep, March 3, 1859. 





Cuarp. LXXXIV.—An Act to provide for the 
Care and Preservation of the Works construct- 
ed by the United States, for bringing the Poto- 
mac Water into the Cities of Washington and 
Georgetown for the supply of said water for 
all governmental purposes, and for the uses and | 
benefits of the sal ahceenee of the said cities. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


years, or sooner, at the pleasure of the President. || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That the sec- 4 assembled, That the dams, aqueducts, water-gates, 
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nected therewith, which have been, or may here- 
after be, constructed by the United States for the 
conveyance of the water from the Potomac river 

above the Great Falls thereof,to the cities of Wash. 
ington and Georgetown, together with the lands 

houses, fencing-water, and other rights and ap- 
purtenances connected with the same, and belong. 
ing to the Government, as also the main conduits 

supply pipes, basins, hydrants, fountains, stop- 
cocks, sewers, drains, receiving basins, and all 
other fixtures connected with the same, which 
have been, or may hereafter be, laid down or con- 
structed by the United States, shall be placed by 
the President of the United States under the im- 
mediate care, management, and superintendence 
of a properly qualified officer of the United States 
corps of engineers to be appointed by him, who 
shall act under the Department of the Interior, 
and who shall make an annual report to that De- 
partment in the month of November in each year, 
to be laid before Congress, at the commencement 
of their regular annual session, of the work, pro- 
ceedings, repairs, casualties, and expenditures 
Gennected with the said water-works for the pre- 
ceding year; and such officer, as a compensation 
for the duties and responsibilities impesed upon 
him by this act, shall receive, for his pay as said 
engineer, no more than his regular pay as an offi- 
cer of the corps. He shall occupy the necessary 
apartments in one of the public buildings in the 
city of Washington as may be directed by the 
President, and shall be supplied by the Govern- 
ment with the stationery, instruments, books, 
and furniture required in the performance of his 
public duties. And in this office of the engineer 
of the Potomac water-works shall be kept and 
preserved a complete record of all the lands and 
other property and matters and things enumer- 
ated in this section, and otherwise connected 
with or belonging to these water-works, or which 
may hereafter be acquired or procured for the 
same. The said engineer shall have full power 
and control over the said water-works, and shal! 
regulate the manner in which the said corpora- 
tions of Washington and Georgetown may tap 
the pipes for the supply thereof, and shall stop 
the same whenever it is found no more than ade- 


| quate to meet the wants of the General Govern- 


ment. The said engineér’s decision on all ques- 
tions connected therewith to be subject only to 
“— to the Secretary of the Interior. 

EC. 2. [And] be it further enacted, That full power 
and authority are hereby given to the corporations 


| of Washington and Georgetown, in the District 
thousand dollars. 1 


of Columbia, to supply the inhabitants within 
their respective limits with Potomac water from 
the aqueduct mains or pipes, now laid or to be laid 
in the streets and avenues by the United States; 
and to make all laws and regulations for the prop- 
er distribution of the same, subject to the restric- 
tions prescribed by this act: Provided, That no 
expense shall devolve upon the United States in 
consequence of said distribution. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporations shall have authority by ordinance, 


| act, or otherwise, to establish a scale of annual 
rates for the supply and use of said water, ap- 


portioned to different classes of buildings in said 
city, according to their seize, dimensions, assessed 
values, exposure to fires, uses for dwellings, 
stores, shops, stables, manufactories, or other 
purposes, number of occupants, or consumption 


| of water, measured by meter or otherwise, and to 


modify, alter, amend, increase, or reduce such 


| scale, from me to time, and extend it to other 


description of buildings and establishments; to 
collect such rates or rents, when so fixed, in ad- 
vance, or otherwise, through such agents or com- 


| missioners as they may authorize,from the owners 


or occupants of all such buildings or establish- 


/ ments, respectively, who may use the water there- 


in; to stop the supply of water to any such dwell- 
ing or establishment upon a failure to pay said 
rate, charge, or rent; and generally to enact such 
laws as may be necessary to supply the inhabitants 
of said city of Washington with pure and whole- 
some water, and to carry into full and complete 


‘effect the powers herein granted: Provided, ‘That 


the rates levied by the cities of Georgetown and 
Washington shall never be a source of revenue 


!| other than as a means of keeping up to the said 


ond section of the act of third March, eighteen || reservoirs, and all fixtures and improvements con- || cities awupply of waier. 


? 


1859. 
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Laws of the United States. 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That for the || cases of appeal or writ of error heretofore pros- 
purpose of enabling the corporations aforesaid to || ecuted and now pending in the Supreme Court of 
carry Out the provisions of this act, it shall be || the United States, upon any record from the su- 
competent for them to borrow, in such proportions 
as they may deem expedient,a sum of money not 
exct eding one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for the city of Washington, and fifty thousand 


be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the paymet t of expenses of the 
preme court of Oregon Territory, the mandate of several investigating committees of the House of 
execution or order of further proceedings shall Representatives during the present Congress, and 
be directed by the Supreme Court of the United | thatthe same shall be added to the miscellaneous 
States to the district court of the United States for) item of the contingent fund of said House with 
dollars for Georgetown, redeemable within a pe- | the district of Oregon, or to the supreme courtof whatever now remains of the appropriations * for 
riod of ten years, out of any revenue to be derived || the State of Oregon, as the nature of such appeal the engraving of maps, charts, and other plates 
from water rents. || or writ of error may require; and each of those | accompanying documents ordered to be printed at 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall the first session of the Tiirty-Fourth Congress,”’ 
not be lawful for any person or persons other than contained in ‘*an act to supply deficiencies,” ap- 
said corporations, or persons authorized by them, proved May fifteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
to tap or open the mains or pipes laid or to be laid || six: Provided, That the Clerk of the House may 
by the United States for any purpose whatever charge to said miscellaneous item any deficiency 
under a penalty of not less than fifty nor more | in the items for stationery, folding documents, 


than five handred dollars for each and every of- and furniture, and repairs of the same, in the 
fense. And if any person or persons shall will- south wing of the Capitol. 


courts shall be the successor of the supreme court 
| of Oregon Territory, as to all such cases, with 
full power to hear and determine the same, and 
to award mesne or final process therein. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That for the 
purpose of trying all issues of fact triable by jury 
in the district court of the United Stutes for the 
district of lowa, said district shall be divided into 


fully and maliciously break, injure, deface, or 
destroy any main or pipe, bend, branch, valve, 
hydrant, service pipe or any other fixture used 
for the distribution of water throughout the streets 
and avenues, or for its introduction into the 
houses, tenements, or buildings of said cities, such 
person or persons shall be subject to imprison- 


three divisions as follows, namely: The counties 

of Clinton, Jones, Linn, Benton, Tama, Mar- 
shall, Grundy, Hardin, Webster, and all the 
| counties north of the same, and east of Calhoun, 
Pocahontas, Palo Alto, and Emmett, shall con- 
stitute the northern division; and two regular 
terms of said court for the same shall be held 
ment in the county jail for a period notexceeding || annually at Dubuque, to commence on the third 
two years for each and every such offense. | Tuesdays of Aprii and October. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Thatwhenever | Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the coun- 
it shall become necessary to lay main pipes for || ties of Scott, Cedar, Johnson, lowa, Powasheik, 
the supply of water to ie cities of Georgetown || Mahaska, Marion, Lueas, Clark, Decatur, and 
and Washington, the cost of the same shall be | all the counties south and east of the same, shall 
paid by the said cities, and the engineer aforesaid || constitute the southern division; and two regular 
is hereby prohibited from making any contracts || terms of said court shall be held annually for said 
for the same, unless approved bythe corporations | division at Keokuk, to commence on the third 
aforesaid, and expressly stipulated with the con- |} Tuesdays of March and September. 
tractor or contractors that the payment for the Sec. 7. wind be it further enacted, That all the 
same is to be made by the said corporations: Pro- || remaining counties of the State shail constitute 
vided, That no greater number of main pipes shall || the western division; and one regular term of said 
be laid by the General Government than are suffi- || court shall be held on the second Tuesday of Ne- 
cient to give to said Government the necessary | vember in each year at Des Moines. 
supply of water. Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, ‘That the pro- 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall || visions of the several acts of Congress regulating 
be unlawful for any person or persons to do or || the courts in the several divisions as heretofore 
commit any act by reason of which the supply of || organized, shall, as faras the same are applicable, 
water, or any part thereof, shall become impure, || apply to the courts of said district under the pres- 
filthy, or in any way unfit for use; and that any || ent division. 
person or persons committing any such actor|| Sec.9. 4nd be it further enacted, That the judge 
acts, willfully, knowingly, and maliciously, shall || of said district court shall have power to make | 
be subject to a fine ofot exceeding one thousand || suchrules and orders as may be necessary to carry 
nor less than five hundred dollars, or not exceed- || into effect the changes provided for in this act. 
ing three nor less than one year’s confinement in | Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
the penitentiary of the District of Columbia, for || and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, and 
every such offense. || the same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all acts | Approvep, March 3, 1859. 
or parts of acts inconsistent with this be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown respectively shall 
have power to establish a complete system of county, Indiana. 
sewerage in aid of the execution of the provis- Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ions of this act. || sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1859. assembled, That the auditor of the county of Wa- 
bash, aforesaid, for the time being, be authorized 
and allowed to make entry in his own official 
name of the quantity of five hundred and thirty- 
seven and ninety one-hundredths acres, in legal 
sub-divisions, of any lands of the United States, 
on any part of the public domain subject to pri- 
vate entry, at the minimum price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, the same, when so en- 
tered being hereby made and declared to be for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of congressional town- 
ship number twenty-seven north, of range number 
six east, in the county of Wabash, and Siate of 
Indiana, and to stand in lieu of a deficit of that 


Crap. LXXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Congressional Township number twenty-seven 
north, of range number six east, in Wabash 


Cuar. LXXXV.—An Act to provide for extend- 
ing the Lawsand Judicial System of the United 
States to the State of Oregon, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all the laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the 
same force and fect within the said State of 
Oregon as elsewhere in the United States. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the said 
State is hereby constituted a judicial district of 
the United States witain which a district court | quantity in the amount of school lands belonging 
with the like powers and jurisdiction as the dis- || to said township, and to be held and controlled in 
trict court of the United States for the district of | the same manner. 
lowa shall be established; and the judge of the Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That when the 
said district court shall hold two regular terms of | said lands shal! have been selected and entered as 
the said court, annually at the seat of government | aforesaid, and duly reported to and approved by 
of the said State, to commence on the second the Secretary of the Interior, he shall cause a 
Monday of April and September in each year. patent or patents to issue therefor. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thatthe judge,'|| Approven, March 3, 1859. 
attorney, and marsha! of the United States for the — 
said district of Oregon, shall reside therein; and | Cuap. LXXXVII.—An Act making an Appro- 
the annual salary of the said judge shall be two | priation for the payment of the expenses of 
thousand five hundred dollars; and the marshal lpoaiiionian Committees, and for other pur- 
and district attorney for said district, shall be en- poses. 
titled to the same compensation and fees asthe | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
marshal and attorney for whe district of Iowa. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in all || assembled, That the sum of ten thousand dollars || 


Approvep, March 3, 1859. 





Cuap. LXXXVIII.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for the payment of Invalid and other 
Pensions of the United States for the yearend- 
ing the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment of pensions for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
SIXty: 

For invalid pensions under various acts, four 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 

For pensions under acts of the eighteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and 
seventh June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
forty thousand dollars. 

For pensions to widows of those who served 
in the revolutionary war, under the third section 
of the act of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, the acts of seventh July, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-three, seventeenth June, eighteen 
hundred an forty-four, second February and 
twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, and eee section act of third February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, two hundred 
and fourteen thousand dollars. 

For pensions to widows and orphans, under 
firat section act fourth July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six, act of twenty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, first section act of third 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and 
under special acts, fifty thousand dollars. 

‘or Navy invalid pensions, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

Kor Navy pensions to widows and orphans, 
under act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, one hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For privateer invalids, one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases of application for the payment of pensions 
to invalids under the several laws of Congress 
granting pensions to invalids, the affidavit of two 
surgeons or physicians, whose credibility as such 
shall be certified by the magistrate before whom 
the affidavit is made, stating the continuance of 
the disability for which the pension was originally 
granted (describing it) and the rate of such disa- 
bility at the time of making the affidavit, shall 
accompany the application of the first payment, 
which shall fall due upon a day in the fiseal year 
for which provision is made herein, to be declared 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and at the end 
of every two years thereafter; and if, in a case of 
continued disability, it shall be stated at a rate 
below that for which the pension was originally 
granted, the applicant shall only be paid at the 
rate stated in the affidavit: Provided, That where 
the pension shall have been originally granted for 
a total disability, in consequence of the loss of a 
limb, or other cause which cannot, either in whole 
or in part, be removed, the above affidavit shall 
not be necessary to entitle the applicant to pay- 


if sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress \{ ment. 


Aprrovep March 3; 1859. 
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PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—A Resolution fer the Appointment of two 
Regents of the Smithsonian Insutution. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the vacancies in the Board of 


Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of theclass 

other ** than members of Congress’? be filled by 

the appointment of Alexander Dallas Bache, a 

member of the National Insutute, and resident in 

the city of Washington, and George E. Badger, 

of the State of North Carolina. ; 
Arproven, January 17, 1859. 


No. 2.—Joint Resolution authorizing Townsend 
Harris, United States Consul General at Japan, 
and H.C. J. Heusken, his Interpreter, respect- 
ively, to accept a Snuff-box from her Majesty 
the Queen of England. ; 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That Townsend Harris, United States 

Consul General in Japan, and H.C. J. Hewsken 

be, and they are hereby authorized, to accept, 

respectively, from the Queen of England asnuff- 
box bearing her Majesty’s cypher, which it is 
the intention of the Queen to offer to each asa 
mark of her gratitude for assistance rendered by 
them to Lord Elgin in his negotiation of a treaty 
between Great Britain and Japan. 

Appnoven, January 25, 1859. 





No. 4.—A Resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
Government Lot on which the United States 
Court-House stands in Rutland, Vermont, in 
exchange for other land adjoining said lot. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
convey to John B. Page, Esq., of Rutland, in 
the State of Vermont, so much from the east side 
of the lot of land on which the United States 
court-house and post office stands in said Rut- 
land, as in the opinion of the said Secretary will 
vot be required for the use of the Government, in 
exchange for other land, of equal area, on the 
north side of and adjoining said Government lot, 
without cost to the Government,and to give and 
receive deeds to and from the said John B. Page 
for the lands so given and received in exchange. 
Arproven, Iebruary 5, 1859. . 


No. 6.—A Resolution for the Payment of an un- 
expended balance to the State of Georgia, on 
account of militia services. 

Resolved by the Senate.and House of Represent- 
alives of the United States of «dmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 1s 
hereby authorized to apply the unexpended bal- 
ance of the amount appropriated by the act of 
eleventh August, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
entitied ** An act to provide for the settlement of 
the claims of the State of Georgia for the services 
of her militia,’’ to the repayment to said State of 
any amount which she has paid to her said militia, 
mentioned in said act, since the date of the pas- 
sage of the same. 

Aprroven, February 9, 1859. 


No. 7.—A Resolution for changing the plan of 
the Custom-House at Galveston in the State 
of Texas. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to make such 
alterations of the dimensions and plan of the cus- 
tom-house building constructing at Galveston, 
Texas, as he may deem best, and as petitioned for 
by the people of Galveston: Provided, The cost, 
when completed, does not exceed the amount al- 
ready appropriated: .Jnd provided further, That 
the consent in writing of the contractors and their 
sureties for the construction of said custom-house 
to such alterauons shall be first had and delivered 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


APPROVED, February 9, 1859. 
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No. 8.—Joint Resolution giving the consent of 
Congress to the acceptance by Captain M. F. 
Maury and Professor A. D. Bache of Gold 
Medals from the Sardinian Government. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, ‘That Captain M. F. Maury and Pro- 
fessor A. D. Bache be, and [they] are hereby, 
authorized to accept, respectively, a gold medal 
tendered to each of them by the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, as amark of its appreciation of their scien- 
tific labors and achievements. 

Arrrovep, February 14, 1859. 


No. 9.—Joint Resolution in relation to the To- 
bacco Trade, of the United Staics with Foreign 
Nations, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
alives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the trade in tcbacco with Great 

sritain, France, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Brazil, 
and other foreign nations, is clogged with restric- 
tions, and limitations wholly inconsistent with 
that fair and reciprocal condition of commerce 
which ought to exist between the United States 
and those nations respectively, and is therefore 
unsausfactory to the States of Virginia,Kentucky, 

Maryland, North Carolina, Missouri, Tennessee, 

Ohio, and Connecticut, and other tobacco-growing 

States, in which that article is an important, if 

not the chief, staple of agricultural production. 
2d. Resolved, That itis the duty of the Federal 

Government to use its utmost power, by negotia- 

tions or other constitutional means, to obtain a 

modification or reduction on the part of said for- 

eign nations of the duties and restrictions imposed 
by them on the importation of American tobacco, 
and to this end to employ all the diplomatic and 
commercial powers which the Constitution has 
confided to it in producing a more just and equal 
reciprocity in a trade so deeply involving the 
value of that portion of the agricultural labor of 
the country, in which at least one fourth of the 

Confederacy is concerned. 
3d. Resolved, That the treaties of the United 

States with China and Japan present a fair and 
fitting occasion for the enlargement and extension 
of the tobacco trade of the United States, and it 
is the duty of the Government of the United States 
to use all theirexertions, within the limitsof con- 
stitutional power, to foster and encourage the in- 
troduction of American tobacco as an article of 
use among the people of those nations. 

4th. Resolved, That diplomatic negotiations 
with England, France, Spain, and Austria, as 
well as with China and Japan, ought to be com- 
menced as soon as practicable by the Government 
of the United States, with the view of obtaining 
a modification of the existing systems of revenue 
and taxation of those nations in respect to Amer- 
ican tobacco, and for this purpose instructions 
ought to be given to our foreign ministers, con- 
suls, and commercial agents in those nations by 
the Executive of the United States to use all their 
constitutional and legitimate functions in produ- 
cing so desirable a result. 

Approven, February 14, 1859. 


No. 10.—Joint Resolution to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to sella certain Plat of 
Land in the City of Petersburg, Virginia, be- 
longing to the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- | 


atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized in his discretion, if 
deemed by him consistent with the public inter- 


est, to sell, and by deed convey to the purchaser, | ae 
‘ y P ; |, Cuap. Il.—An Act recognizing the Assignment 
corner of the custom-house lot in Petersburg, || 


‘| sand Nine Hundred and Fifty-six, (35956,) 
| oO 


a piece or parcel of land lying at the southeast 


Virginia, to be so laid off and defined as to make 
the eastern boundary of said lot a straight line 
from its beginning, on Tabb street, through to 
the lot belonging to Powell’s Hotel Company; and 
that the proceeds of such sale be applied, if ne- 
cessary, to the completion and furnishing of said 
custom-house building, or grading and inclosing 
said lot: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall fix the minimum below which the 
said lots shal! not be sold. 


Approvep, February 18, 1859. 






[December 21, 


No. 12.—A Resolution conferring the Rank of 
Senior Flag-Officer on the active-service list of 
the United States Navy on Captain Charles 
Stewart. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent. 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, Thatthe President of the United States 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to confer on Captain Charles Stewart, of the Uni- 
ted States Navy, in recognition of his distin- 
guished and meritorious service, the commission 
of senior flag-officer of the United States Navy 
on the active-service list. 

Approvep, March 2, 1859. 





No. 13.—A Resolution in relation to the second 
section of the act of Congress entitled ** An 
Act to provide for the Location of certain con- 
firmed Private Land Claims in the State of Mis- 
souri, and for other purposes.’’ 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the second section of the act of 
Congress, entitled ** an act to provide for the lo- 
cation of certain confirmed private land claims in 
the State of Missouri, and for other purposes,” 
approved June second, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight, is hereby so suspended in its operations and 
effect until the end of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, 
as that no patent or patents shall be issued, nor 
shall any action be had by the Executive branch 
or department.of the Government, or any officer 
or agent thereOf, under or by virtue of said sec- 
tion. 

Approvep, March 3, 1859. 





No. 14. AJoint Resolution amendatory of an act 
entitled **An Act to regulate the Compensation 
of Members of Congress,’’ approved August 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, so 
far as relates to such Membersas shall die dur- 
ing their terms of service. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
, assembled, That whenever, hereafter, any person 
elected a member of the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives shall die after the commencement of 
the Congress to which he shall have been so 
elected, compensation shall be computed and paid 
to his widow; or if no widow survive him, to his 
heirs-at-law, for the period that shall have elapsed 
from the commencement of such Congress as 
aforesaid, to the time of his death, at the rate of 
three thousand dollars perannum: Provided, how- 
ever, That compensation shal! be computed and 
paid in all cases for a period of not less than three 
months: And provided further, That in no case 
shall constructive mileage be computed or paid. 
Sec. 2. Be it further resolved, ‘That the com- 
pensation of each person elected or appointed af- 
terwards to supply the vacancy so occasioned, 
shall hereafter be computed and paid from the 
| time the compensation of his predecessor is hereby 
directed to be computed and paid for, and not 


‘| otherwise. 


Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, That the provis- 
ions of this joint resolution, so far as the same 
are beneficial to the widow or heirs-at-law of mem- 
bers of Congress as aforesaid, Shall be expended 
and applied to the widows and heirs-at-law of 
members elected to the present Congress, who 

| have died singe its commencement. 


| Approvep, March 3, 1859. 


| PRIVATE ACTS. 





on Land Warrant Number Thirty-five Thou- 


issued to John Davis, as valid. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, Thatthe assignment upon land warrant 
number thirty-five thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-six, (35956,) issued to John Davis, under 
the act of September twenty-eight, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty, for forty acres, Se, and is hereby, 


|| recognized as valid. 


Approvev, December 21, 1858. 
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Cuap. I11.—An Act for the Relief of John Camp- 
bell. 


—ry 


| sissippi and Coatzacealcos; and said ships shall 


Laws of the United States. 


hereafter be considered and deemed to be ships 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || or vessels of the United States, and entitled to all 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the pension of four dollars per 
month given to John Campbell by special act of 
Congress, be increased to eight dollars per month, 
the increase commencing on the third day of De- 
cember, anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, and that the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and required so to place the 
name of John Campbell upon the invalid pension | 
roll. a 
Approvep, December 21, 1858. 


Cuap. 1V.—An Act for the Relief of Roswell 
Minard, father of Theodore Minard, de- 
ceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office shall issue to Roswell Minard, the 
father of ‘Theodore Minard, deceased, a warrant 
for one hundred and sixty acres of land, in lieu 
of bounty land warrant number thirty-four thou- | 
sand seven hundred and fifty-four, heretofore is- 
sued to Theodore Minard, deceased, which war- | 
rant, When so issued, shall be in all respects of 
the same effect as the said warrant number thirty- 
four thousand seven hundred and fifty-four would 
have been had it been issued to said Roswell Mi- 
nard: Provided, however, That the said Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office shall be satisfied 
that said Roswell Minard is the father of the said 
Theodore Minard, deceased: That the said Theo- 
dore Minard died without leaving a wife or law- 
ful children; and that the said Theodore Minard 
never assigned or transferred the said bounty 
land warrant number thirty-four thousand geven 
hundred and fifty-four. 

Approvep, December 21, 1858. 





Cuap. VII.—An Act for the R-lief of Joseph | 
Hardy and Alton Long. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Seeretary of the Treasury be | 
instructed to ascertain, as in the case of John P. 
B. and Henry Gratiot, what amount, if any, of 
rent was exacted by the United States agents of 
lead mines from Joseph Hardy, for lead mined | 
and smelted upon the lands of the Ottawa, Potta- 
watomie, Chippewa, Winnebago, or other tribes 
of Indians, prior to the purchase thereof by the 
United States, and pay such amount as may be 
legally proved to have been actually paid by said | 
Joseph Hardy tosuch agents of the United States, | 
to Joseph Hardy and Alton Long, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, 

ApproveD, January 12, 1859. 





Cuap. 1X.—An Act for the Relief of Elias Hall, | 
of Rutland, Vermont. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War cause to be | 
paid, out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, to Elias Hall, of Rutland, 
Vermont, the sum of five hundred and sixteen 
dollars and fifty-two cents, in full for the balance 
due him for his services as superintendent of re- 
pairs of small arms, and for subsistence, ex- 
penses, and losses while engaged in the service of | 
the United States during the last war with Great | 
sritain, 

Approvep, January 17, 1859. 





Cuap. XI.—An Act authorizing the issue of 
Registers to the Steamships America and Can- 
ada, and to change the names of said Steam- 
ships. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Siates of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed toissue | 
registers for the steamships America and Cana- | 
da, now lyingin the port of New York, and that | 
the names of said ships be changed to the Mis- | 


} 


the rightsand privileges accorded by law to ships 


| or vessels built in the United States: Provided, 
| That this act shall not go into effect until due 


proof shall be made to the satisfaction of said Sec- 
retary, that said vessels are wholly owned by cit- 


| izens of the United States, or by an incorporated 


company entitled to receive registers for ships or 
vessels under the provisions of existing laws. 
Approvep, January 19, 1859. 


Cuap. XII.—An Act for the Relief of Martin 
Layman. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
assembled, That Martin Layman be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enter the southwest quar- 
ter of section thirty-six, township twenty-nine 
north, range twenty-four west, in the Minneapo- 
lis land district, in the State of Minnesota, upon 
payment, by said Martin Layman, of the usual 
minimum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre; and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office is directed to issue a patent on said entry. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the su- 
perintendent of public schools in the State of 
Minnesota is authorized to select an equal amount 
of other lands in said State for the use of public 
schools in lieu of the lands herein granted. 

Approvep, January 19, 1859. 


Cuar. XIV.—An Act for the Relief of James 
G. Holmes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America inCongress 
assembled, That James G. Holmes, who obtained 
a patent for an improvement in “ chairs for in- 
valids,’’ dated the twenty-fourth of September, | 
eighteen hundred and forty-four, for fourteem#] 
years, which has now expired, be authorized to 
apply to the Commissioner of Patents for an ex- 
tension of said patent for seven years, under the 
rules and regulations now in force for the ex- 
tension of patents, as if he bad made application 
previous to its expiration, as required by law; 
and the Commissioner is directed to investigate 
and decide the application for extension on the 


| same evidence and in the same manner as other 


| That the application for the extension be made 
within thirty days after the approval of this act, 

_ and the decision of the Commissioner be rendered 

| within ninety days from the filing of said appli- | 


| upon the list of Navy pensioners, at the rate of 


applications for extensions are decided: Provided, 


cation in the Patent Office: 4nd provided, also, 

That nothing berein shall be so construed as to 

hold responsible in damages any persons who 

may have manufactured chairs containing the 

aforesaid improvement between the expiration of || 

the patent and the approval of this act. 
Approvep, January 25, 1859. 


Act for 
Duncan. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


Cnarp. XV.—An the Relief of John 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 


sixteen dollars ($16) per nvonth, the name of | 
John Dunean, who was a landsinan in the United 
States Navy on board the United States ship-of- 
war Brandywine, and who has become totally 
blind in consequence of disease contracted and 
injuries received by him while in the line of his 
duty in the service of the United States; the said 


| pension to commence on the first day of Decem- 
| ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and continue 


during his natural life: Provided, That this pen- 
sion shall not be paid if the said John Duncan 
remains a beneficiary in the United States naval 
asylum. 
Approven, January 25, 1859. i 
| 


Cuar. XVI.—An Act for the Relief of Mistress 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the laterior be, 


349 


and he is hereby, required to cause a copyright 
to issue Securing to Mistress Henry R. School- 
craft, to her heirs, assigns, and legal representa- 
tives, the exclusive right to republish the book 
entitled “ History, Statistics, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States,’’ heretofore published under order of Con- 
gress, and to make and publish any abridgment 
or compilation thereof for the term of fourteen 
years from the passage of this act; and he is fur- 
ther required to transfer and deliver to said Mis- 
tress Schoolcraft all the plates, the property of 
the United States, used in the printing and illus- 
tration of said book: Provided, That the same be 
accepted in full satisfaction of all manner of claim 
for compensation for work, time, or money ex- 
pended in the collection of materials for said book 
»y Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
Approven, January 25, 1859. 





Cuap. XX.—An Act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to grant a Register for the 
Schooner ** William A. Hamill.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘hat there be granted, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, a register for 
the schooner ** William A. Hamill,’’ lying in the 
port of Baltimore, aud now owned by Robert Dor- 
ritie, a citizen of the United States: Provided, It be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that she was built at May’s Landing, 
in the State of New Jersey; that she was enrolled 
as an American vessel, and that she was owned 


| in whole by citizens of the United States at the 
| time she was stranded on a reef near Abaco, one 


of the Bahama Islands, and that she is now owned 
by Robert Dorritie, who is now a citizen of the 
United States. 

Approvep, February 2, 1859. 


Cuap. XXIV.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas 
Laurent, surviving partner of the firm of Ben- 
jamin and Thomas Enmuat. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of “Var be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and required to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Thomas Laurent, surviving partner of 
the firm of Benjamin and Thomas Laurent, or to 


| his legal representatives, the sum of fifteen thou- 
| sand dollars, with interest at the rate of six per 
| cent. yearly, from the eleventh day of November, 


eighteen hundred and forty-seven, being the 
amount paid by the same firm, on that day, to 


| Major General Winfield Scott, in the city of 


Mexico, for the purchase of a house in said city, 


| out of the possession of which they were since 


ousted by the Mexican authorities: Provided, 

‘The amount so appropriated shall be in full of 

their claim therefor against the United States. 
Aprrovep, February 5, 1859. 


| Cuar. XXV.—An Act to provide for the Settle- 


ment of the Accounts of the late Lieutenant 
Colonel! Lewis 8S. Craig, for his services in 
command of the military escort on the Mexican 
soundary Commission. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States ef Americain Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed, in the 
settlement of the accounts of the late Lieutenant 
Colonel Lewis S. Craig, to grant to his legal rep- 
resentative the same allowances per diem for his 
personal expenses which were made to other 
officers of the Army of his grade in said commis- 
sion; the same to be paid out of the surplus fund 
now in the Treasury heretofore appropriated to 
cover the expenses of said boundary survey. 
Arproven, February 5, 1859. 





Cuap. XXIX.—An Act for the Relief of C. 
Edward Habicht, administrator of J. W. P. 
Lewis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That there be paid, out of any money 
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35ru Cone....2p Sess. 





Kd ward Habicht, administrator of J.W.P«dLewis, 
the sum of twenty-two hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars and forty-seven cents, being the balance 
of his accounts as United States agent for the 
construction of a light-house on Sand Key, in the 
State of Florida, as stated by the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury. 
Arproven, February 9, 1859. 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to C. 
| 
; 
4 





Cuar. XXX.—An Act for the Relief of Henry 
Hubbard. | 


te it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
: assembled, That there be allowed and paid, outof | 
. any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
\ priated, to Henry Hubbard, the sum of six hun- 
: dred and seventy-two dollars and seventy-five 
| cents, for his services as United States agent 
=) | charged with the safe-keeping of the public prop- 
ii erty at the harbor of Ashtabula, in the State of 
at) Ohio, as certified by the bureau of topographical 
i} engineers, with interest at the rate of six per 
ii centum per annum, from the eleventh of June, | 
i 
t 


ee NNW oe 


eighteen hundred and fifty-six, from which me 

payment is shown to have been delayed for want 

of appropriation. 
Aprproven, February 9, 1859. | 





* Cuar. XXXI.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. 
3 Ambroise Brau, of the parish of St. Charles, 
Fi State of Louisiana. 


Be ut enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Mrs. Ambroise Brou, of the par- 
ish of St. Charles, in the State of Louisiana, be, | 
and she is hereby, confirmed in her title to lot or 
section six, township twelve south, range twenty 
east, and lot or section ten in township thirteen 
south, range twenty east, in said State; said lands 
being the unconfirmed half of a tract of nine ar- 
pents twenty-six loises front, by cighteen arpents 
in depth, the other half of which was confirmed 
to Ambroise Brou by the act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-three, and is fully described in the report of 
the register of the land office for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana, dated the sixth January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one: Provided, That 
this act shal! not affect the right, title, or claim of || 
any third person, but. shall be construed simply 
as a quit-claim by the United States of any utle 
m and-to said tract of land. 

Aprrovep, February 9, 1859. 
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Crar. XXXIL.—An Act for the Relief of the 
Heirs and legal Representatives of Olivier Lan- 
dry, of the State of Louisiana. 


* 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
iM assembled, That the heirs and legal representatives 
and assigns of Olivier Landry be, and they are 
hereby, confirmed in their title to a certain tract 
of land situated in township ten south, range five 
east, in the southwestern district of Louisiana, 
containing two hundred and thirty acres and 
eighty four hundredths of an acre, being the tract 
on the township map of said township marked 
forty-nine, bounded on one side by a tract belong- 
ing to the heirs of Rene Trahan, and on the other 
by land formerly confirmed to said Olivier Lan- 
dry: Provided, That this act shall only be con- 
strued as a relinquishment of any title that the 
United States may have to said lands, and shall 
not affect any title that any third person may 
have in and to said lands. 

Arrnovenp, February 9, 1859. 





















Cuar. XXXAIV.—An Act for the Relief of Cap- 


tain Douglas Ortinger. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be paid to Captain Douglas 
Ouinger, ovi of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, in fat compensation for the use of his || 
invention of the life or surf-car by the United || 
States, and also to enable him further to test the | 





| Cua. XXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Di- 


_for eighty-one dollars and sixty-six cents; all 


_and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
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Laws of the United States. 


ane a : ~- 


> . . ; : . . I! : : 2 
practicability of adapting sueh car to the rescuing | Yearwood, sr., father of William Yearwood, jr 
“’ 


of passengers and crews during violent gales at 
sea. 
Aprprovenp, February 14, 1859. 


,Cuarp. XXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of Mary | 


Boyle. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


} 


first lieutenant in Captain Lowry’s company, 
second regiment Tennessee volunteers in tiie 
Mexican war, who was wounded at the battle of 


|Cerro Gordo, and died of his wounds on the 
| twenty-fourth day of April, eighteen hundred 


assembled, That the name of Mary Boyle P preeed | 


on the pension roll, at the rate of twenty dollars | 


per month, from the first day of January, eigh- || 


Arrroven, February 18, 1859. 


Cuar. XXXVII.—An Act for the Relief [of] A. | 
Baudouin and A. D. Robert. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 
priated, the sum of two thousand dollars to A. | 
Baudouin and A.D. Robert, in full compensation 
for the damages sustained by them arising from | 
the sinking of a flat-boat of ice, at New Orleans, 
by a steamboat in the service ofthe United States. 

Approvep, February 18, 1859. 


teen hundred and fifty-eight. | 
| 


nah Minis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of mericain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to Dinah Minis, 
or her legal representatives, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sums due on loan office certificates—number 

inety-three, for thirty-seven dollars and twenty- 
ven and two thirds cents; number ninety-four, 
for seventy-four dollars and fifty-five and one 
third cents; and number one hundred and four, 


dated August nineteen, seventeen hundred and 

ninety-one, and signed by Richard Wylly, com- 

missioner of loans—on the surrender of the said 

original certificates at the Treasury Department. 
PPROVED, February 18, 1859. 





Cuar. XXXIX.—An Actforthe Reliefof Wright 
Fore. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatiwes of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


the name of Wright Fore on the invalid pension 
roll,at the rate of six dollars per month, to com- 
mence on the ninth day of November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and to continue during his | 
natural life. 

Arprovep, February 18, 1859. 





' Chap. XL.—An Act for the Relief of Evelina 


Porter, Widow of the late Commodore David 
Porter, of the United States Navy. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| 
| 
assembled, That the: Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Evelina Porter, 
widow of the late Commodore Porter, deceased, 
of the United States Navy, upon the list of pen- | 
sioners, to be paid atthe rate of thirty dollars per | 
month, from the ninth day of February, eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-eight. 
Arprovep, February 18, 1859. 





Cuap. XLI.—An Act for the Relief of William 
Yearwood, sr. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior issue 
a land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres 


of land to be located pursuant to the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved February elev- 


enth, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, granting 
bounty land to certain officers and soldiers in the 
military service of the United States, to William 





and forty-seven, leaving neither wife nor child. 
Approven, February 18, 1859. 


Cuar. XLII.—An Act for the Relief of Monroe 
D. Downs. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Monroe D. Downs be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enter at the land office in 
Omaha city, in the Territory of Nebraska, by 
preémption, the east half of the southwest quar- 
ter, and the east half of the northwest quarter of 
section numbered thirty-six, of town fifteen 
north, of range twelve east, in said Territory, at 
the minimum price of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre: Provided, The said Downs shall, 
within three months after the passage of this act, 


| establish his right of preémption to said lands 


under existing laws, in every respect except the 
filing of a declaration or notice of his preémption 


| claim. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 


| Superintendent of public instruction of Douglas 


county, Nebraska Territory, is hereby authorized 
to select any unclaimed and unoccupied quarter 
section of land in said county in lieu of the lands 


| mentioned in section one of this act; and it shall 


be his duty so to do as soon after the passage of 
this act as shall be practicable, and to file notice 
of such selection with the register of said land- 
office; and after such selection and notice, said 
lands so selected shall be reserved from sale or 
preémption, and shall be held for the benefit of 
schools, in lieu of the lands hereby authorized to 


be preémpted by said Downs. 


Aprrroven, February 18, 1859. 





Cuar. XLIII.—An Act for the Relief of Robert 
A. Davidge. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Statawof America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay to Robert A. Davidge the sum of one hun- 


dred and eighteen dollars and ninety cents, out of 


any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


| priated, in full for his services as a temporary 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


j 


| 


| 


clerk in the office of the First Comptroller of the 

Treasury from March twenty-sixth to April thir- 

tieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 
Approven, February 18, 1859. 





Cuar. XLIV.—An Act for the Relief of Myra 
Clark Gaines. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Myra Clark Gaines, 
widow of the late Major General Edmund P. 
Gaines, on the pension roll, at the rate of half the 
pay per month to which the said Gaines was en- 
titled at his death, to commence from the sixth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
and to continue during her natural life. 

Approven, February 18, 1859. 





Cuap. XLV.—An Act for the Relief of Rebecca 
M. Bowden, of Prince George county, Vir- 
ginia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That Rebecca M. Bowden, of Prince 
George county, in the State of Virginia, be, and 


she hereby is, authorized to locate in#her own 


name, as sole devisee of Littleberry Bonner, late 
of said county, deceased, on any of the lands of 
the United States, subject to private mows at the 
minimum price of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre, a certain land warrant, number seven- 
teen thousand six hundred and forty-seven, issued 


to the said Bonner for his services as a private in 


Captain Temple’s company, in the fourth regi- 
ment of Virginia militia, in the war of eighteen 


859. 


— 
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hundred and twelve, orto sell and assign the same 

as such devisee in the same manner as the said 

Littleberry Bonner could do were he now living. 
Approven, February 18, 1859. 


Cuap. XLVI.—An Act for the Relief of Francis 
Carver. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

centatives of the United States of Americain Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place | 
the name of Francis Carver on the invalid pen- || 


sion roll at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
and to pay him at that rate from the eighteenth 
day of December, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, and continue during his nat- 
ural life. 


Approven, February 23, 1859. 


Cuar. XLVII.—An Act to confirm to the Heirs 
or Assigns of Bernardo Sequi, title to lands in 
East Florida. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the grant to Bernardo Sequi, of 
seven thousand acres of land lying on the east 
side of the St. John’s river, in Rast Florida, be- 
tween the place called Dunn’s Lake and that 
known as Horse Landing, including the place 
called Buffalo Bluff, made by Estrada, the then 
Governor of the province of East Florida, on the 
twentieth day of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifteen, be confirmed to the said grantee and those 
claiming under him; and that the Commissioner 


of the General Land Office be directed to cause | 


the lands described in said grant to be surveyed 
to the claimant, without prejudice to any third 
person. 


Approven, February 23, 1859. - 


Cuap. XLVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Sam- 
uel A. Fairchilds. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he ts herebygéirected to audit and settle 
the accounts of Sa A. Fairchilds, for ex- 
penses and services in arresting and bringing to 
trial certain persons charged with robbing the 
mails of the t 
Samuel A. Fairchilds, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, whatever | 


sum the suid Fairchilds may show, by proper 
evidence, he expended in arresting and securing 


the said parties and delivering them to the author- | 
ities of the United States; also to pay him a fair | 
compensation for his services in the prewiises: | 
Provided, That the whole amount paid him under | 
this bill shall not exceed the sum of eight hun- | 


dred and two dollars and fifty cents. 
Appnoven, February 23, 1859. 


Cuap. XLIX.—An Act for the Relief of Frederick 
Smith. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Frederick Smith on the invalid pen- 
sion roll, at the rate of four dollars per month, 
and to pay him at that rate from the first day of 
February, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, during his natural life. 

PPROVED, February 23, 1859. 





Cuar. L.—An Act for the Relief of the Represent- 
ative of Henry King, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to the legal rep- | 


resentative of Henry King the sum of one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen dollars and 
thirty-six cents, it being for the services of said 
Henry King in the third Maryland regiment, and 
in the commissary department, during the revo- 
lutionary war. 

Approvep, February 23, 1859. 


nited States, and to pay to the said | 


Laws of the United States. 
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Loomis. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to raise 
|| the pension of Leonard Loomis from six to eight 
dollars per month, and to pay him such increased 
pension from the ninth day of August, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 

Approven, February 23, 1859. 


Cuap. LIT.—An Act for the Relief of David Wat- 
son. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of David Watson, of Georgia, upon the 
list of invalid pensioners, at the rate of four do!- 
lars per month, to commence on the fifteenth day 
of February, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, and 
|| continue during his natural life. 
Approven, February 23, 1859. 


Cuap. LII1.—An Act granting an Invalid Pen- 
sion to John Lee, of the State of Maine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the name of John Lee be placed 
upon the pension list of the United States, at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, from the twenty- 

| second of December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
| seven. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 

|| retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay the said John Lee 
the said sum of eight dollars per month, to be 
estimated and computed from and after December 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
and to continue during life. 

Approven, February 23, 1859. 


|, Cuap. LIV.—An Act to authorize the Claimants 
in right of John Huertas to enter certain Lands 
in Florida. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the claimants in right of John 
Euertas to a tract of six thousand acres in Flor- 
ida, confirmed by the Supreme Courtof the United 
|| States at the January term in eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to enter, at any land office in the State of 
Florida, the quantity of three thousand three hun- 


of an acre of any of the public Jands inthat State 
subject to private entry, the same being in addi- 
tion to the area of two thousand six hundred and 
sixty-seven acres and seventy-hundredths of an 
acre surveyed for said claim, and designated as 
section forty-eight, in township nine south, of 
range twenty-seven east, in the St. Augustine 
land district, Florida, and being the difference 
between the quantity embraced by said survey 
and the six thousand acres confirmed for said 
claim as aforesaid; and the register arid receiver 
of any of the aforesaid land offices shall receive 
the proper applications and proofs, and shall issue 
the necessary certificate; upon the return of which 
to the General Land Office, with satisfactory proof 
|| of the rights of the claimants, a patent shall issue 
| for the lands so located: Provided, Said land shall 
not be located upon any land within six miles of 
any railroad. 
Approven, February 23, 1859. 





Cuap. LV.—An Act for the Relief of Robinson 
Gammon. 
| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the Interior be, 

and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
| the name of Robinson Gammon, of Roxbury, in 
|, the county of Oxford, and State of Maine, upon 
| the roll of invalid pensions, at the rate of eight 





| ber, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
| during his life. 
| Approven, February 23, 1859. 


dred and thirty-two acres and thirty-hundredths | 


| dollars per month, from the third day of Decem- | 


Cuar. LI.—An Act for the Relief of Leonard || Caar. LVI.—gAn Act for the Benefit of the Gap- 


tors ef the British Brig Caledonia, in the war 

of eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars to 
the captors of the British brig Caledonia, on the 
eighth of October, eighteen hundred and twelve, 
on the Niagara river, near Fort Erie, [or to] the 
widows of the captors, if any, and if none, then 
to their children or grandchildren, but not to col- 
lateral heirs. The said payment to be made to the 
widow of the late Captain Jesse D. Elliott, to the 
child of the late General Nathan Towson, thena 
captain of artillery, and to the officers and men 
engaged in the capture aforesaid, [or to their] 
widows if any, and if none, then to their children 
or grandchildren, but not to collateral heirs, in 
such proportions as each may be found to be en- 
titled to, according to the usages of the naval! 
service. 

Approven, February 23, 1859. 


Cuar. LVII.—An Act for the Relief of John F. 
Cannon. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and required to pay to 
John F. Cannon, at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty dollars per annum, for and during the 
time he carried said mail, according to his con- 
tract, in addition to the amount already paid to 
him, for additional expense incurred, and extra 
service performed by him on mail route number 
two thousand six hundred and twenty-seven. 

Arproven, February 23, 1859. 


Cuap. LXI.—An Act for the Relief of Mary 
sainbridge. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the name of Mary Bainbridge, of 
Massachusetts, be, and the same is hereby, 
placed upon the pension list of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior pay, or cause to be paid, to 
the said Mary Bainbridge the sum of thirty dol- 
lars per month, commencing on the first day of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and to 
continue during her natural life. 

Approven, February 26, 1859. 


Cuap. LXII.—An Act for the Relief of William 
H. Russell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, eer 
to William H. Russell, the sum of eight hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-six cents, in full 
for his salary as collector of the port of Monte- 
rey, in California, from the thirteenth day of 
March to the twenty-third day of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

Approven, February 26, 1859. 


Cuar. LXIIL.—An Act for the Relief of William 
IF’. Wagner. 

Be it enacted bv the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury pay 
to William F. Wagner, late marshal of the United 
States for the district of Louisiana, five hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and thirty-five cents, in 
full payment of his costs in the case of ** The 
United States vs. Schooner Reiaissance and car- 
go;”” and also six hundred and sixty-six dollars, 
in full payment of his costs in the ease of * The 
United States vs. A Lot of Timber,”’ 

Approvep, February 26, 1859. 


Cuap. LXVII.—An Act for the Relief of Ken- 
nedy O’Brien. 
| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
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ang he hereby is, directed to plage the name of 
Kennedy O’Brien on the list of invalid pension- 
ers, and that said O’Brien be paid a pension, at 
the rate of eight dollars per month, from the first 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 


may teres 


Approven, February 28, 1859. 


Cuap. LXIX.—An Act for the Relief of Captain 
A. W. Reynolds. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to 
pay to Captain A. W. Reynolds, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of four hundred and thirty dol- 
lars and sixty-three cents, with legai interest 
thereon from the fourth day of September, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, the 
date of the rendition of the award of the arbitra- 
tors, R. TV. Matthews, Charles I. Biddle, and 
Rush Van Dye, in the case of the United States 
against A. W. Reynolds—till paid; and the said 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed, to 
pay to the parties legally entitled, the costs, as 
stated in the said award, upon the presentation 
of the proper evidence and certificates from the 
District Court of the United States. 

Approvep, March 1, 1859. 


Cuarp. LX X.—An Act for the Relief of William 


Rich. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United Staies of America in Congress || 


asseinbled, ‘What the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 


and [be] is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
mony in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to William Rich, late United States secrete y of 
legation in Mexico, eight hundred and thirty dol- 
lars, it being the difference between the compen- 
sation allowed to a secretary of legation and that 


| McCauley, deceased, late consul general of the 


|| of four thousand two hundred dollars, for com- 


te a chargé d'affaires, for the period during which | 


he acted in the latter capacity. 
Approvep, March 1, 1859. 


Cuar. LXXI.—An Act for the Relief of John 


eighteen hundred and fifty-two, under the act of 


Pickell, late a Lieutenant in the United States | 


Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of John Pickell, late a 
lieutenant in the Army, upon the roll of invalid 
pensioners, and to pay or cause to be paid to him 
such full pension per month as is allowed to offi- 


cers of his rank, under existing invalid pension || 


| Cuar. XCI.—An Act for the Relief of Eli W. | 


laws; such pension to commence from the firstday 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
filty-seven. 

Approvep, March 2, 1859. 


Cuar. LXXIT.—An Act for the Relief of Anthony 
Caslo, a soldier in the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, "Vhat the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to allow and pay to 
Anthony Caslo, otherwise known as Anthony 
Castile, an invalid pensioner, an amount equal to 


two dollars and sixty-six cents per month, from | 


i 
| 

| 

| 


| | 


1 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
j 
j 


the twentv-fifth day of May, one thousand eight | 


hundred and sixteen, to the twenty-fifth day of | 
May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, | 


the date at which his name was entered on the 
roll of invalid pensioners. 
Aprrrovep, March 2, 1859. 





Cnap. LXXIU1.—An Act to provide for the en- 
rollment and license of the Brig Cumberland. 


W hereas a certain brig known as the brig Cum- 
berland, was built at Cleveland, in the State of 
Olue, and was wrecked upon the Canadian shore 
of Lake Erie, and became to some extent the 
roperty of Canadian owners; and whereas the 

d brig is now, in virtue of a judicial sale by a 


pre 
sal 


! 
’ 
| 





‘ing of American vessels. 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 


| fourteenth day of August, eighteen hundred and 


| ecute the revenue laws of the United States, be, | 
| and he is hereby, direeted to audit the account of | 


Laws of the United States. 





competent court of the United States, the prop- 
erty of Charles L. Flint and of the heirs of Ed- | 
ward O. Gould, deceased: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
direct the enrollment of the said brig Cumberland | 
at the port of Buffalo, in the State of New York, 
in the names of Charles L. Flint and of Phares 
Gould, in behalf of the heirs of Edward O. Gould, 
and the license of the said brig for the coasting 
trade upon the great Jakes, and the navigable 
waters connected therewith, upon the usual foot- 


Approvep, March 2, 1859. 


Cuarp. LXXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of Jane | 


Turnbull. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of Jane Turnbull, widow of the late 
Colonel William Turnbull, of the Army of the 
United States, on the pension roll, at the rate of 
thirty dollars per month, from the tenth day of | 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, for | 
and during her natural life. 

Approven, March 3, 1859. 


Cuar. XC.—An Act forthe Relief of Frances Ann | 
McCauley. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


and he is hereby, directed, out of any money in | 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Frances Ann McCauley, widow of Daniel S. 


United States at Alexandria, in Egypt, the sum 


pensation for judicial services performed by her 
said husband while holding said office, from the 


forty-eight, to the twenty-sixth day of October, 


Congress entitled ** An act to carry into effect 
certain provisions in the treaties between the Uni- 
ted States and China and the Ottoman Porte, 
giving certain judicial powers to ministers and 
consuls of the United States in those countries,” 
approved August eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, at the rate of one thousand dollars 





| 
per annum. i] 
| 


Approvep, March 3, 1859. 


Goff. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 


assembled, That the proper accounting officer of | 
the Treasury, upon satisfactory proof being pre- | 
sented that Eli W.. Goff, late inspector of customs | 
for the district of Vermont, actually sustained | 
damages and losses by his efforts faithfully to ex- 





the said Goff, and pay to him the amount of said | 


|| damages and losses thus proven, outofany money | 
| in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Pro- | 


vided, That the amount allowed the said Goff | 
shall be for damages resulting directly from a | 
proper discharge of his legal duties as inspector | 
of customs, and shall not exceed the sum of five 
thousand dollars. 

Apvprovep, March 3, 1859. 





_Cuapr. XCII.—An Act for the Reliefof Mary B. 


Dusenbery. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre- | 


' be placed on the pension rolls at the sum of thirty 


GLOBE. 


[SSS 
Cuap. XCIII.—An Act to provide for the fina) 


cee 
_ sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


_ assembled, That the name of Mary B. Dusenbery | 





{March 


lll ::!:!:|::|!S 


en 





’ 





settlement of the Land Claim of the persons 

| claiming as heirs of, or under Jehu Underwood 
. . 5 

| as purchaser or otherwise, to certain Land jy, 


|| Florida, and to confirm the title to the proper 


owner or owners. 


|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the claim and title, derived from 
the Spanish Government by John or Jehu Un. 
derwood, to land in the State of Florida, so far as 
the same remains unsettled, shall be received and 
adjudicated by the judge of the district court of 
the northern district of Florida, upon the petition 
of the heirs of said Underwood, or of any other 
person or persons claiming under him as pur- 
chasers or otherwise, according to the forms, ruk 8, 
and regulations prescribed by Congress in sim. 
ilar cases, and in the same manner, in all respects, 
as such claim would have been received and ad- 
judicated if said claim had been presented within 
the time prescribed by the several acts of Con- 
gress for presenting the same for confirmation, 
And so far as said claim is unsettled, and is found 
to be valid, the said district court shall. and is 
hereby authorized and required to, enforce the 
location thereof to the person or persons entitled 
thereto, as heirs, purchasers, or otherwise, under 
the same rules and regulations as have been ex- 
_ercised in regard to other mill grants in Florida. 
| Arprovep, March 3, 1859. 


Cuar. XCIV.—An Act for the Relief of Edward 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Ed- 
ward Ingersoll,military storekeeper at Springfield, 
MasSachusetts, the sum of three hundred and 
thirty-five dollars and seventy-five cents, being 
the amount of a judgment with cost against him 
for the hire of carriages used by the board of 
| commissioners (appointed under the act of third 


1 Ingersoll. 
| 


| March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three) while 


in the discharge of their duties at said Springfield 
armory. 


| Approvep, March 3 ay. 


| Cuar. XCV.—An Act for the Relief of James A 

Glanding. 

| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 

| authorized and directed to place the name of 

James A. Glanding, of Pennsylvania, on the list 

of invalid pensioners, at the rate of eight dollars 

| per month, commencing on the third day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, to con- 

| tinue during his natural life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1859. 

} 





Cuar. XCVI.—An Act for the Relief of James 
Collier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause 
to be paid to James Collier, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of nine thousand five hundred and eighty dollars 
and twenty-seven cents, being the amount (with 
its interest at the rate of six per centum per an- 
num) found due from the United States to said 
| Collier in a certain action tried and determined in 
| the circuit court of the United States for the south- 
ern district of New York, second circuit held on 
the thirtieth day of November, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, wherein the Uni- 
ted States was plaintiff and said James Collier was 
defendant, and in which action said court, upon 
| the verdict ofa jury, certified that there was then 
due from the United States to said Collier the 
sum of eight thousand one hundred and ten do!- 
lars and twenty-nine cents, and which proceed- 


| ings of said circuit court were afterwards affirmed 


j 


| 
i 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
! 


dollars per month, to commence on the third day || by the Supreme Court of the United States at its 
of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and || December term, anno Domini eighteen hundred 


continue for the term of five years. 


Approvep, March 3, 1859. 


| and fifty-seven. 
Aprroven, March 3, 1859. 
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Cuap. XCVII.—An Act for the Relief of the As- 
signees of Hugh Glenn. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to oe 
to the legal assignees of Hugh Glenn, or their 
personal representatives, the sum ofsix thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-one dollars and twenty- 
six cents, in full of a balance of a judgment cer- 
tified by the United States district court for the 
district of Kentucky, at the December term, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-two, in favor of the 
said Hugh Glenn, in a suit wherein the United 
States was plaintiff and the said Hugh Glenn was 
defendant; the said sum having been assigned by 
the said Hugh Glenn, the said assignees filing 
with the said Secretary good and sufficient evi- 
dence of said assignment and of present subsist- 
ing title thereto. 

ArpproveD, March 3, 1859. 





Cuap. XCVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Enoch 
B. Talcott, late Collector of Customs at Os- 
wego, New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That there shall be paid to Enoch B. 
Talcott, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, four hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and ninety-seven cents, the amount 
lost by him by the robbery of the custom-house 
at Oswego, New York, on the night of December 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, whilst 
he was the collector of customs for that dis- 
trict. 


Approvep, March 3, 1859. 





Cuap. XCIX.—An Act for the Relief of William 
M. Harrison. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed in the settlement of the 
accounts of William M. Harrison, collector of 
customs for the port of Richmond, Virginia, to 
allow the said Harrison the sum of ($3,503) three 
thousand five hundred and three dollars, the bal- 
ance missing of the money stolen from the cus- 
tom-house on the night of twelfth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven; and the further sum 
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dollars sixty-eight cents, it being the amount of | 


reward paid by the said Harrison for the recov- 
ery of the stolen money and the conviction of the | 
thieves. 

Approvepb, March 3, 1859. 


| 
Crap. C.—An Act for the Relief of Lucy A. | 
Wakefield, Widow of Benjamin Wakefield. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Lucy A. Wakefield, the 
widow of Benjamin Wakefield, or in case of her 
death, then to his child or children, the amount 
of the appropriation made for the relief of the 
said Benjamin Wakefield by act of Congress of 
date June the fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight. : 
Approven, March 3, 1859. 


Cap. ClI.—An Act for the Relief of Ferdinand 
Coxe. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Ferdinand Coxe the sum of six hundred and 
sixty-two dollars and sixty-nine cents, being in 
full for his salary as chargé d’affaires at the court 
of Brazil, from the twelfth day of May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, to the sixteenth day of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, inclu- 
sive; the said sum being the difference between 
said Coxe’s salary as secretary of legation and 
the full salary of chargé d’affaires. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1859. 





Cuap. CII.—An Act for the Relief of John Perry, 
of Illinois. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of John Perry, of Illinois, on the list of 
invalid pensioners, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, commencing on the fifteenth day of Feb- 
ruary, anno Domini one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-eight, and continue during his natural 
life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1859. 
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PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS. - 


No. 3.—A Resolution for the Relief of William 
Hazzard Wiee. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and [he] is hereby, directed to examine and 
readjust the accounts of William Hazzard Wigg, 
stated under authority of the act of Congress for 
his relief, approved on the third of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-three, and ascertain the 
alleged clerical error whereby the sum of one 
thousand five hundred and sixty dollars is sup- 
posed to have been withheld, and to pay the same 
to him out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, according to the true in- 
tent and meaning of said act. 

Approven, February 2, 1859. 


No. 5.—Joint Resolution to correct a clerical 
error in ** An Act for the Relief of Isaac Body 
and Samuel Fleming.’’ 

Resolved by the Senate and Ffouse of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the words * the northwest quar- 
ter of section twenty,’’ where they occur in the 
**Act for the relief of Isaac Body and Samuel 
Fleming,’’ approved June fifth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, shall read, and be held to mean, 
the northwest quarter of section twenty-nine, the 
word nine having been erroneously omitted from 
said act. 

Approvep, February 5, 1859. 


No. 11.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of Mi- 
chael Pappreniza. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to extend the provisions of the 
joint resolution approved March three, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, entitled ‘* A resolution 
for the relief of the Spanish consul and other 
subjects of Spain residing at Key West, by in- 
demnity for losses occasioned in the year cigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-one,’’ to the case of one 
Michael Pappreniza, an Austrian subject, who, 
it is alleged, sustained losses at the same time in 
consequence of his being supposed to be a Span- 
lard: Provided, That the amount allowed as in- 
demnity to said Pappreniza shall not exceed the 
sum of two hundred dollars. 

Aprprovep, February 26, 1859. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, NEW OFFICES, ETC. 





STATEMENTS SHOWING 
I. Appropriations made during the Second Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-Fifth Congress. 
II. Offices created and the salaries thereof. 
lll. The offices the salaries of which have been 
increased, with the amount of such in- 
crease, during the same period. 


Aprit 19, 1859.—Prepared under the direction of 


the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, in compliance with the sixth 


section of the ‘* act to authorize the appointment of 


additional paymasters, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved July 4, 1836. 





I, APPROPRIATIONS MADE DURING THE SEC@ND SE5- 
SION OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 

By the act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty. 

For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and musi- 

CIANB. 000 socccccccccccescccccccccccccsccesccGlloss00 00 


For commutation of subsistence........-+++s+5+ 4,161 00 
For forage of officers’ horses.....seeeesereseees 16 00 
For pay in lieu of clothing to officers’ servants, 120 00 


For current and ordinary expenses, as follows: 
repairs and improvements, fuel and apparatus, , 
forage, postage, stationery, transportation, 
printing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental 
expenses, and departments of instruction.... 

For gradual increase and expense of library.... 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors.......... 


1,000 00 
3,750 00 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


35,610 00 | 


| 


| 
| 





For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- 


For forage of artillery and cavalry horses...... - 7,545 00 | 
For supplying horses for artillery and cavalry 

STUOUOD ssiccesnvoenessocesoecssecsocscccces 100000 
For repairs of officers’ quarters......++s+seeeee 500 00 
For models for the department of cavalry....... 250 00 
For extension of water-pipes and increase of res- \| 

OROUUE on ch bi scibevecgeennee dceseccaseccccasss BERPO | 
For targets and batteries for artillery exercise... 150 00 
For furniture for hospital for cadets ......+++++ 100 00 
For urinary conduits for cadet barrack yard, with 

BOTVICS.c cesccccncreccecccesces Scsqeustcesess §6©6SUOQQ 
For addition to latrines, or privies, in cadet bar- 

PROK FORE cos cocccevece costs 0600 secesaeeese 750 00 
For latrines, or privies, atcadet camp ground... 550 00 
For sewers to river from sappers, dragoons, artil- 

lery, and band barracks.........sseeeeeeeeees 1,750 00 
For iron girders to give additional strength to 

academic building.....s..ssessccseeceeeceees 3,000 00 

$179,588 00 


By the act to provide for the lighting with gas | 


certain streets across the Mall. 


For laying down gas pipes and erecting gas lamps on Four- 


and-a-half street, Seventh street, and Twelfth street, 
across the piat of earth described in the plan of the city 
as reservations numbers two and three, commonly known 
as the Mall 2.00 cccccccccccosccceccescccccccs Q0;400 00 





By the act providing for the payment of the ex- 
penses of investigating committees of the House 
of Representatives. 

For the payment of the expenses of the several investiga- 
ting committees of the House of Representatives during 
the present session, and that the sam: be added to 
the miscellaneous item of the contingent fund of said 
SEOs 0.05 cccciesenccdenstuncceccoseseenccescdeeee Oe 


By the act to provide for the pene of the 
claims of the State of Maine for expenses in- 
curred by that State in organizing a regiment 
of volunteers for the Mexican war. 


| 


| 
} 
| 


For expenses incurred by that State in organizing a regiment || 


of volunteers for the Mexican war, in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, upon the requisition of the Presi- 
dent of the United States ......+ee+0ee+0++{ Indefinite} 
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il 


| 


By the act to amend an act entitled ‘* An act au- 


thorizing repayment for land erroneously sold 
by the United States.’’ 


To authorize the Secretary of the Interior, upon proofbeing 
made to his satisfaction that any tract of land has been 
erroneously sold by the United States, so that, from any 
cause whatever, the sale cannot be confirmed, to repay 
to the purchaser or purchasers, or to the legal representa- 
tives or assignees ot the purchaser or purchasers thereof, 
the sum or sums of money which may have been paid 
therefor..... . (Indefinite) 


Poe eee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee 


| By the act making appropriations for the current 


and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty. 


{| For last of five installments for pay of physician, 


For the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 


department, viz: 
For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs and of the 
several Indian agents, per acts of fifth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, twenty eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, twenty-seventh February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, third March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five eighteenth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, and twelfth June, eighteen hundred 
and ANY-CisDe..ccccccusseces on Ve hows. eee 26 $87,750 00 
For the pay of the several [ndian sub-agents, per 
act of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four....... abun inne 
For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 
For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cali- 
fornia, per act of third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two....... Oo ceeececccecc cecces 
For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and thirty- four,twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, and eighteenth August, eighteen hundred 
WO I iis 66 hdc wecewrevieees Uteccweces 
POE PUCROTIN TS TOI ooo o'0's cece vecsdccccess 
For provisions for Indians....... ake meee 
For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof. . 


10,500 00 


1,200 00 


1,800 00 


31,900 00 
5,000 00 
11,800 00 
10,000 00 


eee ee eeee 


penses of delivery of annuities, goods, and pro- 
visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin.........+++ avec 
For contingencies of the Indian department.... 
For the employment of temporary clerks by su- 
perintendent of Indian affairs on such occa- 
sions and for such periods of time as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may deem necessary to 
the public service .......... o eccccccces 


For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari- 
ous Indian tribes: 


Blackfoot Nation. 


For fourth of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in the purchase of such goods, pro- 
visions, and other useful articles, as the Pres- 
ident, at his discretion, may from time to time 
determine, per ninth article of the treaty of 
seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
Ris 606s dvsn ckcbepscccsvastacecs secese 

For fourth of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and 
in educating their children, and promoting civ- 
ilization and Christianity, at the discretion of 
the President, per tenth article of the treaty 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
IIs ok. S606 6020 cnseccan seve 


5,000 00 


20,000 00 


15,000 00 
17,000 00 


For expenses of transportation and delivery of 


annuities in goods and provisions............ 


Calapooias, Molalla, and Clackamas In- 
dians of Willamette Valley. 


For the last of five installments of annuity for 


beneficial objects, per second article of treaty 
of twenty-second January, eighteen hundred 
ON Afty-five.. eee ccsccccsccsescsssscevecesce 10,000 00 


30,000 00 | 
36,500 00 | 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


teacher, blacksmith, and farmer, per third arti- 
cle treaty twenty-second January, eighteen 
hundred and filty-five........ 


Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians. 


For fifth of fifteen installments of annuity, to be 
expended as directed by the President, per 
third article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty four.... 

For fifth of fifteen installments for the pay 
farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... 

For last of five installments for support of two 
smiths and smiths’ shops, per fifth article trea- 
ty eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and 
GRY TORE cc vecenweeceyncss cussccescece coccce 

For fifth of ten installments for pay of physician, 
medicines, and expense of care of the sick, per 
fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four............eeees 

For fifth of fifteen installments for pay of teach- 
ers and purchase of books and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and filty-four........... ene 


Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four euee 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stalkments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and fortv-* wo, and eighth article trea- 
ty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
GRE RGP ciaviks cian ccnsceeudewinideetccvisas 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty - 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.......... 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments forthe support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirti- 
eth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
GOUT 000 ccdeoucces . ccccce 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the pay of two farmers, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir- 
tieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
TORE ccc vecevess coccce cece 

For two thirds of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments for the purchase of provisions and 
tobacco, per fourth article treaty fourth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four.........sseses00s 

For fifth of twenty installments in coin, goods, 
household furniture, and cooking utensils, ag- 
ricultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ 
and other tools and building materials, and for 
moral and educational purposes, per fourth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 


ofa 
No- 


eee ee eee eee eee ee seeee 


hundred and fifty-four.....cccccsseccccesccee 19 


For last of five installments in blankets, cloths, 
nets, guns, ammunition, and euch other arti- 
cles of necessity as they may require, to the 
Bois Forte band, per twelfth article treaty thir- 
— September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
OEE. cccvecccoccecces sede eoees 

For fifth of twenty installments for six smiths and 
assistants, per second and fifth articles treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fif- 
ty-four @ ceeeee 

For fifth of twenty installments for the support of 
six smiths’ shops, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four .......++. ahead e¢éuaecnes 

For third of twenty installments for the seventh 
smith and assistant, and support of shop, per 
second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... 

For support of a smith, assistant, and shop for 
the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of the 
President, per twel(th article treaty thirtieth 
Septeinber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 


$5,700 00 


2,000 00 


1,000 00 


2,120 00 


1,500 00 


1,200 00 


8,333 33 


800 00 


7,000 00 


1,333 33 


666 67 


1,333 33 


000 00 


5,040 00 


1,320 00 
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For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 
band, during the pleasure of the President, per 
twellth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh 
teen hundred and fifty-four........cs00ceeees 

Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

For one third of eighteenth of wwenty-tive install- 
ments in money, perfourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty uuirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty four... ...eee ceeeeees 

For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in 
staliments for the pay of two carpenters, per 
fourth article treaty tourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth arucle treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
filty four ° 

For one third of eighteenth ot twenty five in- 
stullments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty 
two, aod eighth articie treaty Unrueth Septem 


ber, eqiteen hundred and fifty four.......... 
For ove third of eighteenth of twenty-five in 


staliments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and torty-two, and eighth article treaty thir 
heth Beptember, eighteen hundred and fitty- 
TOUT. cccccceviewe reves ceses: svesseee:cesece 
For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments tor the purchase of provisions and 
tobacco, per fourth article treaty fourth Octo- 
ber, exghteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four... wecccesccscess 
For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in 
stallents for the support of two. smiths? 
shops, including the pay of Uwosiniths and as 
Stistants, and turnishing iron and steel, per 
fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
TUIRY TOUT os cccccscccccececccscccecacssvececcs 
For one third of eighteenth of twenty-five in 
stallments for pay of two farmers, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thir 
tieth September, eyghteen hundred and filty- 
four..... Oe SOON Dees tenveseseeceere 
For fitth of ‘twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third arucle treaty twenty second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 


Chippewas, Pillager, and Lake Winnibig- 

oshish bands. 

For fifth of thirty mstallments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty second 
February, eighteen hundred and fitty-five.... 

For fifth of thirty instaliments of annuity in goods, 
pec third arucle treaty twenty-second Febru- 
ary. eighteen hundred and fifty-five.......... 

For fifth of thirty instatlinents for purposes of 
utility, per third arucse treaty twenty second 
February, eyghteen hundred and filty-five.... 

For fifth of twenty installments for purposes of 
education, per third article treaty tweaty-sec 
ond February, exghteen hundred and fitty-five, 

For last of five annual installments for the pur 
chase of powder, shot, lead, twine, and to- 
bacco, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... 

For fast of five annual installments for the hire 
ot six laborers, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and filty 
TIVE .cccee «seer eccccesees ee oe sesece 

For fifth of fiNeen annual inst: allme nts for support 
of two sraths and smiths’ shops, per third arti 
cle treaty twenty-second February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five... 


Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 
Black River. 

For fourth of five equal annual installments for 
educational purposes, under the direction of 
the President, persecond article of the treaty of 
second August, eighteen hundred and fifty five, 

For fourth of five equal annual installments for 
agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, 
household furniture and building materials, 
cattle, labor, and necessary useful articles, per 
second article of the treaty of second August, 
vighteen hundred and fifty-five ............. 

For tourth of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article 
of the treaty of second August, eighteen hun- 
dred and filty-five........... erecccsceseccece 

For fourth installment for the support of one 
blacksmith shop for ten years, per second arti- 
cle of the treaty of second — bun- 
dred and fifty-five... 


Chippewas, Smemeeate Ww ecubenenh. 
and New York Indians. 
For edueation during the pleasure of Congress, 


per fifth article treaty eleventh August, eight 
een hundred and twenty-seven 


Chickasaws. 
For permanent annuity in goods, per act of 
twenty-fifth February, seventeen bundred and 
and ninety-nine 


Chickasaw Incompetents. 

For arrears of interest dae January first, eighteen 
hundred and ffty-niae, on five per cent. bonds 
of the State of Indiana, beld in trust for the 
Chickasaw [ncompetents by the Secretary of 

Cee Emterio# co cccecccccccccecccececcevcgeecs 


APPENDIX TO THE CONG 


$1,200 00 


4,166 67 


400 00 


3,500 00 


666 67 


656 67 


666 67 


333 33 


20,000 00 


10,666 66 
8,000 00 
4,000 00 


3,000 00 


600 00 


3,000 00 


2,120 00 


4,000 00 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


1,240 00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


350 00 || 


Appropriations, New Offices, 


Choctavws. 

For permanent annuity, per second article treaty 
sixteenth November, eighteen hundred and 
five, ans thirteen antic le treaty twenty second 
June, 

For permane nt annuity for support of light- 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eigh- 
teenth October, eighteen hundred and twenty. 
and thirteenth article treaty twenty-second 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five........ 

For permanent provision for education, per sec- 
ond article treaty twentieth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
PE HG GF BIO iindi kee senscncs tots sven 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per sixth 
article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred 
(REE PR Ne iad adhd sande een eess senenne> 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, cighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth arti 
cle treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hun- 
OTOE RING GRP iB ois s eccwescdsndnsnce veces 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, for education and other ben- 
eticial purposes, to be applied under the direc- 
tion of the general council of the Choctawa, 
in conformity with the provisions contained 
iu the tenth and thirteenth articles of the treaty 
of twenty-second June, eighteen bundred and 


fifty-five... ee... ONG 062 oe cH Ener ent ens ceeccces 


Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches of .rk- 
ansas river. 


For sixth of ten installments for the purchase of 
goods, provisions, and agricultural imple 
ments, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three........ 

For expenses of transportation of the sixth of ten 
installments of goods, provisions, and agricul - 
tural implements, per sixth article treaty twen- 
ty seventh July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three... oe. oe ecesecsene seevees 


Creeks. 


For permanent annuity in money, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, and fifth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and filly-six.......... 

For permanent annuity in money, per second ar- 
ticle treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen bundred and fifty six........... o4ese 

Por permanent annuity in money, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth articie treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
RE os énnndhne dic axnind eeaeeiien heh w teahsaee 

For permanent provision for ‘bl: acksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth 
article treaty twenty fourth January, eighteen 
bundred and twenty-six, and filth article reaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
SIS, sen svennuomenaen $8 Reeeendeneeces 92 s008ee 

For permanent provision ‘for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty six......0. seoees paeee seas 

For permanent provision for the pay of a wheel- 
wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
filth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six... cece sccccccveecessccee 

For blacksmith and assistant and shop and tools 
during the pleasure of the President, per filth 
article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and filty- 
WE... cccccowens epskes seentee bas ee genes ces gnene 

For iron and steel for shop during the pleasure 
of the President, per fitth article treaty four- 
teenth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 

eighteen hundred and fifty six. Senate eis 

For wagon-maker during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty three, 
and fifth article treaty seventh August, cigh- 
teen hundred and fifly-Six.....ssceseeeeeees 

For assistance in agricultural operations during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty six, and fifth article treaty 
twenty-seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
DOMES. wcncckiced canada tein rT 

For education during the. pleasure of the. Presi- 
dent, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and thirty three, and 
fitth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six.....0 sccccsccsscccccese 

For the third of seven additional installments for 
two blacksmiths, assistants, shop, and tools, 
yer thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six............ opesneccce 

For the third of seven additional installments for 
iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six........ 


Peete ee ewes 


&c. 
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GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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| 
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For twenty-ninth of thirty-three installments for 
education, per fourth article treaty fourth Jan- 
vary, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty ncnsee needwsnseseecxscs 

For sixteenth of twenty installments for educa- 
tion, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth arti- 
cle treaty seventh August, 7 hundred 
OR AR Y BIZ. 04.60 cccdccdsccescas de vie ts 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thonsand dollars for purposes of education, 
per sixth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six. 


lens. 


For life annuity to chief, per private article to 
supplemental treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to treaty 
of third October, eighteen hundred and -_- 
teen © cece ee sosees Ceceeeccccescorsceess 

| For inte rest on forty- six thousand and eighty dol- 
lars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine for edu- 
cation, per resolution of the Senate nineteenth 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
and fifth article treaty sixth May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four...... ce ceseeceeeeess 

For sixth of eight equal installinents for payment 
of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four......... 


Towas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars to the first July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, at five per cen- 
tum, for education or other beneficial purposes 
under the direction of the President, per sec- 
ond artiele treaty nineteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth article 
treaty seventeenth May, eighteen hundred and 
GRYATONE. boise cccccctvecce oeeese 


Kansas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on two bun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six.........ceee scenes 

Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Pianke- 

shaws. 

or Jast of three installments of nine thousand 

dollars each, for the years eighteen hundred and 

fifty-seven, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
and eighteen hundred and fifty- nine, per sixth 


article treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred 
ONE Biy-1OUF o.oo crccec cveccnceccceceveses 


Kickapoos. 
For sixth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on one hundred thousand dollars for 


education, per second article treaty eighteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four......... 


eee eee ee eees 


a eee ee ee 


see eee we eeee 


= 


| For the payment of this sum as the sixth install- 


840 00 || 


270 00 | 


600 00 


2,000 00 


1,000 00 


1,689 00 


540 00 | 


ment upon two hundred thousand dollars, to 
be paid in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, per 
second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
hundred and Alty-four...ccccccscececeses seve 


Menomonees. 


For fourth of twelve installments for continuing 
and keeping upa blacksmith shop and providing 
the usual quantity of iron and steel, per fourth 
article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, and third article treaty 
twelfth May, eighteen hundred and filty-four.. 

| For fourth of ten installments of annuity upon two 
hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for cession 
of lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and 
third article treaty tweifth May, eighteen hun- 


+ $3,000 09 


3,000 00 


10,000 00 
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2,304 00 


1,250 00 


2,875 00 


10,000 00 


9,000 00 


5,000 00 


9,000 00 


916 66 


dred and Gity-f0UF 000000500 cecccccceseseren SPLNO 0 


Miamies of Kansas. 


For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen bundred and fifty-four........ 

| For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gtinsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four........ 

| For their proportion of nineteenth of twenty in- 
stallments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty-cighth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four............6. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 
centam, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
FAR Y- FOU ..0.0.0.r00ccccecccecccs soccce socacesess 

For last of six equal annual installments to Mi- 
amies residing on ceded lands, for purchase of 
former perpetual and other annuities and relin- 
quishment of claims, per fourth article ot 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifly-four.. 


Miamies of Indiana. 
| For their proportion of nineteenth of twenty in- 
stallments in money, per second article trea- 
ty twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-fOur....sseeseeeee 
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For interest on investment of two hundred and | 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars and eighty-six cents, at five per } 
centum, for Miami Indians of Indiana, per | 
Senate’s amendment to fourth article treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fitty-four....$11,062 &9 || 


Miamies—Eel River. 


For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five.......cesceseees 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and five........sceseee cece 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, i| 
per third and separate article to treaty thirtieth 

350 00 


September, eighteen hundred and nine....... 
Nesqually, Puyallup, and other tribes and || 
| 


| 


| 
1} 
| 
| 
| 


500 00 


bands of Indians. 


For fifth installment, in part payment for relin- 
quisiment of title to lands to be applied to ben- 
eficial objects. per fourth article treaty twenty- 
sixth December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
OP. cs%e ‘ ae seeeee 2,000 00 

For fifth of twenty installments for pay of in- 
structor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, 1| 
and assistant if necessary, per tenth article 
treaty twenty-sixth December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four...... 


eeeee etree weer we ee ee wees 


eee ee eee ee eee eee ey 


6,700 00 | 


Omahas. 


For the second of ten installments of this amount, 
being second of the series, in money or other- 1} 
wise, per fourth article treaty sixteenth March, 1] 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four.............. 30,000 00 | | 
For fifth of ten installments for support of a mill- 
er, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four.............. 
For fifth of ten installments for support of black- 
smith and assistant, and iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 1 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... 940 00 
For fifth of ten installments for'support of farm- 
er, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four......... se 
For keeping in repair the grist and saw-mill pro- | 
vided for by the eighth article of the treaty of | 
sixteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
PUR cswahnteeen chanckcccans Seem asaeenen anim 500 00 
For supplying the smith’s shop with tools, and 
keeping the same in repair, per eighth article 1] 
of the treaty of sixteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four.......... 
EOE i GI WTI on cane x s:06-sqataranscne 
For an engineer and assistant......... 


600 00 


600 00 || 


300 00 
300 00 
1,800 00 


Osages. 


Forinterest on sixty-nine thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being 
the value of fitty-four sections of land set apart || 
second June, eighteen hundred and twenty- | 
five, for educational purposes, per Senate res- \| 
olution nineteenth January, eighteen hundred 1] 
Od (stF-OIGE 0005.08 0000 <050,00 3,456 00 | 


Ottoes and Missourias. 


For the second of ten installments of this 
amount, being the second series, in money or 
otherwise, per fourth article treaty fifteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four....... 13,000 00 
For fifth of ten installments for pay of miller, | 
per seventh article treaty fifteenth March, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four.......... 0.05 600 00 
For fifth of ten instaliments for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and sieel for shop, per 1] 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 1 
hundred and fifty-four.........ccccececcceees 940 00 || 


For fifth of ten installments for farmer, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen | 


Hundred and. GRy Gar. «ccc kccece veccecnsccs 600 00 
For keeping in repair the grist and saw-mill pro- || 
vided for by the seventh article of the treaty 1] 
of fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 1 
ORE ninne Chbeeeicese cc aeseee 200 00 || 


For supplying the smiths’ shops with tools, and 
keeping the same in repair, per seventh article 
of the treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun- 
SS GI so o.sng6sncesensdiedse cove 300 00 

For assistant miller..........6 0.0. 300 00 

For an engineer and assistant..... 1,800 00 


Peewee eee eens 


Ottowas and Chippewas of Michigan. 


For fourth of ten equal annual installments for || 
educational purposes, to be expended under 
the direction of the President, according to the 
wishes of the Indians, so far as may be rea- 
sonable and just, per second article of the treaty 
ot thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
MN h.nied Midna indus athcatinnacoe cacecte 8,000 00 
For fourth of five equal annual installments in 
agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, 
household furniture, and building materials, 
cattle, labor, and necessary useful articles, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five...........se+. 
For fourth installment for the support of four 
blacksmith shops for ten years, per second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five 16.000 ccoscsscccevevese 
or fourth installment of principal, payable an- 
nually for ten years, to be distributed per cap- 
ita, in the usual manner of paying annuities, 
i second article of the treaty of thirty-first 
uly, eighteen hundred and fifty-five......... 10,000 00 || 


15,000 00 


4,240 00 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRES 








| For second of ten installments for farming uten- 


For interest on two hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum of 
three hundred and six thousand dollars, for one 
year, at five per centum per annum, to be dis- 
tributed per capita, in the usual manner of pay- 
ing annuities, per second article of the treaty 
of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
BUG coda sey 'nn 

For fourth of ten equal annual installments on 
thirty-five thousand dollars, in lieu of former 
treaty stipulations, to be paid per capita to the 
Grand River Oitawas, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
DRF-BNC ie vinccccece 


Ottawas of Kansas. 


For their proportion of the permanent annuities 
in money, goods, or otherwise, payable under 
the fourth article of the ireaty of third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of seventeenth November, 
eighteen hundred and seven, fourth article of 
the treaty of seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, and fourth article of the 
treaty of twenty-ninth August, eighteen bun- 
dred and twenty-one......... 


Pawnees. 


| For second of five installments in goods and such 


articles as may be necessary for them, per sec 
ond article treaty twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven....... ee 
sils and stock during the pieasure of the Pres- 
ident, per fourth article treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven... 


Pottawatomies. 


For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty third August, seventeen hundred and 
MN ch so bcin ae aaeneeans paxdevaeinn's eae 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third article 

treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 

BOR GINS. «5 a0c'onen 60 60.053040004bs5% hts 0aae8 
treaty second October, eighteen hundred and 
Sa tcirenbd cc ndie esa wie heibe5ca enn gece 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight.............0ecee 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second arti- 
cle treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred 
and twenty nine 


| For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 


twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
saashirseha ab cane i de Oe wtipenen nes ane 
For life annuity to chiefs, per third article treaty 
twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred and 
thst y AIOE. 005s ccs ev gent seks DkUS akeaaR Eee 
For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
per third article treaty sixteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-six, second article 
treaty twentieth September, cighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, and fourth article treaty 
twenty-seventh October, eighteen hundred and 
oe ease DNsPCR Oh Nae rata CAO 
For permanent provision for the payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six........ 
For permanent provision for three blacksmiths 
and assistants, per second article treaty twen- 
tieth September, eighteen hundred and twen- 
OF - GHEE. s ce sces ous een 
For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shops, per third article treaty sixteenth Octo- 
her, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and see 
ond article treaty, twenty-ninth July, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine............... oaoe 
For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty twenty-ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 
For interest on six hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 
For arrears of interest, due January first, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-nine, on five per cent. 
bonds of the State of Indiana, held in trust for 
the Pottawatomies by the Secretary of the In- 
COTIOE sn ccccccccccccesccosseces 


eee eee ee ee eeee 


Pottawatomies of Huron. 


For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, 
er second article treaty seventeenth Novem- 
er, eighteen hundred and seven........+.+-+ 


Quapaws. 


For education during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per third article treaty thirteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three............ 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three..... 

For farmer during the pleasure of the President, 
per third article treaty thirteenth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-three.... 


Rogue Rivers. 


For sixth of sixteen installments in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 
article treaty tenth September, eighteen hun- 
inns ci ncavieocsasntecrceds 


SIONAL GLOBE. 
~ Appropriations, New Offices, a 


Ee caaaet » +++ $13,300 00 


357 


&e. 


35TH Cona....2p Sess. 





Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. 


For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty third November, eigh- 
teen hundred and four... oo... ccc c ccce cece $1,000 00 
For twenty-eighth of thirty installments as an- 
nuity in specie, per third article treaty twenty 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty 
Ci cncvce dadesa tsk cAuee ones edeeneeeree . 20,000 00 
For twenty-eighth of thirty installments for gun- 
smith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. . 
For twenty-eighth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 
twenty first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two..... © eecdes teccee cocves scceeedeue 
For twenty-eighth of thirty installments for 
blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two............. 
For twenty-eighth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 
twenty first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two........ re te S veeetacd sees 
For twenty-eighth of thirty installments for forty 
beurrels of salt and forty kegs of tobacco, per 
frurth article treaty twenty first September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two. ............ 
For interest on two hundred thousand dollars at 
five per centum, per second article treaty 
twenty-first October, eighteen hundred and 
CEIER- RONEN dive nae Kank Sacer Cries sees kaek ve 10,000 00 
For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
eleventh October, eighteen hundred and forty - 
1,200 00 ee annene <aukieannkone es (eceseate eesseee 40,000 00 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 


For interest on one hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand four hundred dollars, at five per centum, 


600 00 
3,500 00 
220 00 


840 00 


920 00 


2,600 00 


1,000 00 


40,000 00 


1,000 00 under the direction of the President, per sec- 
ond article treaty twenty-first October, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-seven,.............. 7,870 00 
500 00 3 
Seminoles. 


For the third of ten installments for the support 
of schools, per eighth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and BRP-Oh8 cxcuran 

For the third of ten installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six....... 

For the third of ten instaliments for the support 
of smiths and smiths’ shops, per eighth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
IE os cncunndcveseuredseadie Weawsaas “nad 

For five per centum interest on two bundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six...... 


2,500 00 


3,000 00 
2,000 00 


2,000 00 
16,000 00 


2,200 00 
200 00 y 


700 00 12,500 00 


Senecas. 


| For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth arti- 
| cle treaty twenty-ninth September, eighteen 
hundred and seventeen.........cceeccecceces 
For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen............ Ceccceseces 
For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron and steel, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one... 
For miller during the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one 


500 00 
5,000 00 | 


500 00 


300 00 — 


|| ary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. ........ 600 00 
j 

2,160 00 {| Senecas of New York. 

For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
stock, per actof nineteenth February, eighteen 
haudred And Whitty ONE... ..0c ccccccccnccccece 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred 
NI IN is hcg ace aseicn Abed selecn ee ns os sca Acne 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 
thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from 
Ontario Bank to the United States Treasury, 
per act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six..... 


6,000 00 
660 00 


250 00 3,750 00 


32,150 00 | 
: 2,152 50 
Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar 
ticle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eight@en......... pdaucinans aaens 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
tieth July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one... 


12,053 20 
1,000 00 


400 00 || 1,060 00 


|] Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity for educational purposes, 
| per fourth article treaty third August, seventeen 
1,000 00 hundred and ninety five, and third article trea- 
ty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
For six of seven annual installments of money, 
in payment for lands, per third article treaty 
tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 100,000 00 
For six installments of interest, at five per cent 
um, on forty thousand dollars, for education, 
per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen 
hundséd and Gtty- lowes sc si ciiscscococesses ° 
|| For permanent annuity for educational purposes, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Septem 
ber, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
GF iixccss cncnscss dsvenndands 


1,000 00 


1,060 00 || 


600 00 || 
2,000 00 


| 


2,500 00 || euasass 


2,000 00 








357TH Cona....2p Sess. 


Six Nations of New York. 
For permanent annuity in clothing and other 
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For the Indian service in California, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 





. ee. 
| For compensation sand per diem of the commis- 
sioner, compensation of the surveyor, and for 





of the Interior..... 268 bese nescvanecs sucess osQeeee OO the payment of all expenses of the commission ya 
useful articles, per sixth article treaty eleventh F For the general incidental e xpenses of the Indian || under the reciprocity treaty with Great Brit- pee 
November, seventeen hundred and ninety-four, $4,500 00 service in California, including traveling ex- DR ives ivdiwnke pice na 


Sioux of Mississippi. 


penses of the ern ugent, and sub- 





| 


stsanerenssscesceee one (QQ3,000 09 


| To enable the President of the United States to 











For interest hree | fred thousand dollars, AZENIS.... 66. eeenevececs sseesee 7,000 00 | carry into effect the act of Congress of third For repai 
whey veiggendlagpdicamies iy mongiaectives agree For the Indian service fin the T erritory of U tah, “ March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and 
at five per centum, per sec ca = : wdeon to be expended undér the direction of the Sec- any subsequent acts now in force for the sup- 
ij = S chaanien eee eye are eee retary OT the [ntenOr.......s+0eeecseeeeee+. 45,000 00 || pression of the slave Wade.......sscseeeeeene 75,000 00 For repa 
‘ For ninth of filty ins stallments of interest, at five For carrying into effect the twenty- our th section ere : 
} lion three hundred and of the civil and di iplomatic act of March third, $2. $1,047,745 09 
a ie eee a oy Goethe asticke ante eighteen hundred and fifty five............... 19,045 79 —— For pavi 
i twenty third July, eighteen hundred and fitty- "od eis aeons knoe etal By the act making appropriations for the naval — 
j eee te eee a eee Sees Steer eae ritory of Arizona, New Mexico, now occupied | service for the year ending the thirtieth of fouse- 
Hf For ninth of fifty installments of intere st, at five by the confederated bands of Pima and Mari- June, eighteen hundred and ¢ sixty. grates, 
‘ per centum, On one hundred and twelve thou omen Redinen . 1,000 00 | p f S , . : none 
ind dollars, being the amountin leu of the I enn s 29 Rew e059 009 axe eee s , ’ || For pay of commission, warrant, and petty officers x 
14 ee ere ale ustinia off To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to and seamen, including the engineer corps of the rent ta 
iy? eameibincagpe cites he rege: ean ge Rae gg acti make suitable presents tothe Pimas and Mari- SROUY os cc nnce sien sere sasideilvinsdnkidsb ann ie For sup] 
Ber < ite’s amendment ot , twenty third wat ’ copas in acknowledgment of their loyalty to | For id payment of officers restored to the Navy 
i eighteen hundred and fifty two, to treaty twe n- this Government, and the many kindnesses under the provisions of the act of January six- 
’ te ty ubird July eighteen hundred and atty: one - heretofore rendered by them to our citizens... 10,000 00 | teenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, dur- For repa 
WR For niuth of fi'ty installments of interest, at five . ~— {|| ing the period of their retirement or ouspen- 
i? per centum, on one million one hundred and 1,797,368 48 | . 

a} articie treaty $178 | BION... arereccccccesccccsccncscessesceccees O2,304 00 en 
- sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty nee cnniee For rovisions for Gotamission warrant, and For g 
a eon, Seah Nero nee rer wemaent ote r the act making appr s forthe consular || oir officers and seamen including engit ineers oun 

af For ninth of fifty installments of interest, at five By the act making appropriations fi 1€ CC P ” 4 yom a 6 
ai per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, ‘and diplomat ic expenses of the Government for on marines attached to vessels tor sea- we i — 
ae being the amount allowed in lieu of the reser the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen Dar aunseniainaheiog sak anoliinae dhe ie and 
ones — os a ” _ — Ses hundred and six cy. || sick and hurt of the Navy, including the en- nav 
7 b camney techs oe S and tine pacing Ay meer anh, For salaries of envoys extraordinary, ministers, and com- || _ gineer and marine corps..........sss+e++0++6 35,600 60 
AS int aa i an if .- missioners of the United Statesat Great Britain, France, || For fuel for the Navy, to be purchased in ‘the - 
ene -“ Seer tener? Russia, Prassia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, Mexico, China, || mode prescribed by law for other materials, —- : 
Treaty of Fort Laramie. Chili, Peru, Portugal, Switzerland, Rome, Naples, Sar- || _ and for the transportation thereof............600,000 09 
Hew ahaiie of can inet Ulments in provisions and dinia, Belginm, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, For the purchase of hemp and other materials 00 
merchandise, fur payment of annuities and Buenos Ayres, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Vene- FOP RG COROT 6 nnc00ss auvecssc anee peat ees eee 00 For rep 

: transportation of the same to certain tribes of zuela, Guatemala, Nicar igua, Sandwich Islands, Costa For repair, armament, and equipment o 97 itn 

; ludians, per seventh article treaty seventeenth Rica, Honduras, Argentine Confederation, and Para- Ga nehners cootes stansessnctearenras masad vy 0 — 

; September, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, guay. oo ce ceescrecccscetens veeseeeseeee $204,000 00 | For ordnance and or pance stores and sm 563,000 9 

and Senate’s amendment thereto....... sabes For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation at | _ arms, including incidental expenses.......... 00 0 
' , LAROR WAG PAIS. « 65 so: 00 000005 00 . 3,000 00 | For contingent expenses that may accrue for the cal 
Umpquas, (Cow Creek band.) For salary of the secretary of Jeg: ation to China, | following purposes, viz: freight and wanspor- or rey 
For sixth of twenty installments in blankets, acting as interpreter. iaskavasaaenee 5,000 00 | tation, printing and stationery. advertising in 
lothing, provisions, and stocks, per third arti- For salary of the sec reta ary of le gat iontoT urkey. ous newspapers, books, maps, models, and draw- For ce 
cle treaty nineteenth September, eighteen hun- acting as dragoman............. oveesennren 3,000 00 ings, purchase and repair of fire engines and Norf 
dred and filty-three ‘ For contingent expenses of all the missions eimned caphion tsaay vue Sides aes aoe. 
. rT . CONG se ons 0606504040 000.540055% reer se¥eeun ae engines inn ards ase - 
Umpquas and Calapooias, of Umpqua Val- Fer emnieas expenses of foreign intercourse.. 60,000 00 nance of horses and oxen, und driving teams, For rey 
ley, Oregon. For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary | carts, timber wheels, and the purchase and For pa 
For the last of five installments of annuity for POWEIS. 0.0 vesenccccesessccesssssceecseseess 2,000 00 repairs - pee : — pease? * — es“ 
beneficial objects, to be expended as directed by For the relief and protection of American sea- ee “or = > ane  reniiede ae nav} 
the President, per third article treaty twenty- | men in foreign countries........-..++ se+eeeee 150,000 00 yo ea ati at BOY . _ os dl For the 
q ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- For expenses which may be incurred in ac- ental labor not chargeable hy other app for tl 
: ate tec area EC Ne ck ' knowledging the services of the masters and | priation, transportation to and labor attending and 
it For fitth of ten inst: ‘iments for the pay of a crews of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens of scilinx whegian aaan magn yrsing —— the 
De blacksmith and furnishing shop, per sixth arti- the United States from shipw reck, to be ex- ; Sta . _ Fae Be, ‘di al ’ ote chat 
#1 cle treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen pended under the direction of the President of 0.000 00 oa aes \e o cen a aii co For p 
Nt hundred and fifty-four... .......see0 cess re re ee vase 10,0 i} perp inners heen ge" pe . ane ee — hyd! 
1 For fitth of fitieen ins atallments for the pay of a For the purchase of blank ‘books, stationery, val, : - = on $ — Syed serv 
mt jhysician and purchase of medicines, per sixth arins of the U nited States, seals, presses, flags, | age nts and stor pers, flags, Bs; , For c 
Ps h November, eighteen and for the payment of postages and miscella- | packing-boxes, premiums and other expenses Wi 
fe artici ie treaty twenty ninth November, eight 2.000 00 || neous expenses of the consuls of the United of recruiting, apprehending deserters, per diem exp 
Fa eer eee are aecee ss ; —_ | RN eee ae ieee aa ele ... 40,000 00 pay to persons attending courts-martial, courts For ie 
7 i, s " en ee ats for the pay of a farm- For ite aes of those consuls general, consuls, of inquiry, and other services authorized by frei 
“1 i <a z — ee ; =. . ’ and fit for . 1,000 00 and commercial agents who are not allowed to | law, pay to judges advocate, pilotage and tow- ino 

3 ee eee aera ’ , gloss by exchange thereon, viz : || age of vessels, and assistance to vessels in dis- 

“| ee ee eee aoe eS icaieemene ee ee ee 2,370 00 | am and for bills of healtii and quarantine pe 
@ ii — ' ase okes ¢ 8 ( ; or office snes Seases céneehees panes a 8, R S : : 
ine! ene a ee ee? For salary of minister resident at Japan, from the || expenses of vessels of the United States Navy anne ont 

; Hl be . sebieen hundred and fifty-four.......... 1,450 00 nineteenth day of January, eighteen hundred oss Cn ee a ae gh Bt lap eld toy FT a inst 
ae ‘ PF and fifty-nine, to the thirtieth of June next... 3,375 00 || For the payment of the charter or purchase por 

te Winnebagoes. For salary of minister resident at Japan...........7,500 00 vessels for the Paraguay expedition for nine 00 For t 
et For interest on one million one bundred thou- For salaries of consuls general at Quebec, Cal- SI ven paedns once ekesk.cosscikensussenaaneeeren pro 
e sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth | cutta, Alexandria, Havana, Constantinople, Marine Corps. and 

ticle treaty first November, eighteen hundred Frankfort-on-the Main; consuls at Liverpool, For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, Na 
ING CHIL -BEVEN .. 0000 serves sesceeserses ves 55,000 00 || London, Melbourne, Hong Kong, Glasgow, || musicians, privates, clerks, messengers, stew- Fore 
For thirteenth of thirty installments of interest | Mauritius, Singapore, Belfast, Cork, Dundee, || ards, and servants, for rations and clothing for wh 
on eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per 1] Demarara, Halifax, Kingston ,(Jamaica,) Leeds, || servants, additional rations for five years’ ser- eig 
centum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth Oc- Manchester, Nassau, (New Providenee,) || vice, for undrawn clothing and rations, boun- a 
tober, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 4,250 00 Southampton, Turk’s Island, Prince Edward’s } ties for re€nlistments......cc.seeeeeeeee ooee 428,937 30 
oe : ; | dsland, Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, || SPANO, << cencickckencossceess ceaecuan SEyree 00 
Miscellaneous. || La Rochelle, Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel, || For CMO ics 6008 600000 850065 so 50dorieeewes! OEpeee UO B 
For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- Saint Petersburgh, Matanzas, Trinidad de Cu- titer MAMA. sGtcanide cardnaewdeddsunsvueden.acdcgte eee es y | 
penses of the delivery of Pawnee annuity ba, Santiago de Cuba, San Juan, (I orto Rico.) | For military stores, viz: pay of armorers, repair r 
goods sree teeeecees 5,000 00 | Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, (Porto Rico,) Trieste, || of arms, purchase of accouterments, ordnance al 
For the gener ral t ine ride inital exper ses of the Indian Vienna, Aix la Chapelle, Canton, Shanghae, | stores, flags, drums, fifes, and other instru- ti 
service in New Mexico, presents of goods, ag- Fouchou, Amoy, Ningpo, Beirut, Smyrna, Je- | MOMS vo 000s csveseseccvcseresccoccsesscnccns BMO00 OO pl 
ricultural implements. and other useful art rusalem, Rotterdam, Amsterdain, Antwerp, | For transportation of officers and troops, and ex- 
eles, and to assist them to locate in permanent Funchal, Oporto, Saint ‘I homas, Elsineur, Ge- | penses of recruiting .......+.-sse:eseeseeeees 14,000 00 
abodes, and sustain themselves by the pursuit noa, Basle, Geneva, Messina, Naples, Paler- | For repairs of barracks, and rent of offices where For 
oft civilized lite, to be expended under the di- mo, Leipsic, Munich, Leghorn, Stuttgardt, there are no public buildings for that purpose, 8,000 00 pe 
rection of the Secretary of the Enterior....... 75,000 00 Bremen. Hamburg, Tangiers, Tripoli, Tunis, || For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, cart- w 
For the compensation of three special agents and Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, Vera Cruz, Aca- || age, wharfage, compensation to judges advo- a 
four interpreters tor the Indian tnbes of Texas : pulco, € allao, Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, San | eate, per diem for attending courts-martial, ei 
and for purchase of presenis..... 0.2... -.008- 15,000 00 Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, Laguayra, | evarts of inquiry, and for constant labor, house Wer 
For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and Houolulu, Lahaina, Cape Town, F alkland [sl- | rent in lieu of quarters, burial of deceased ma- ao 
furnishing agacultural implements and stock ands, Venice, Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, Bata- || rines, printing, stationery, postage, telegraph- pe 
for the Tedians im DesRhesccc csccwcrcsesesese 25,000 00 | via, Fayal, Santiago, (Cape de Verdes,) Saint || ing, apprehension of deserters, oil, candles, tir 
For the general incidental expense sof the Indian Croix, Spezzia, Athens, Zanzibar, Bihia, Ma- || gas, forage, straw, furniture, bed-sacks, spades, in 
service inthe Territories ot Oregon and Wash ranham Island, Para, Rio Grande, Matamoras, || shovels, axes, picks, carpenters’ tools, keep of a 
ington, including insurance and transportation Mexico, (city,) Tampico, Paso del Norte, ra- ‘| a horse for the messenger, pay of matron, in 
of annuities, goods, and presents, and office |, basco, Paita, Tumbez, Talcahuano, Carthage- | washerwoman, aud porter at the hospital head n 
and traveling expenses of the superintendent, na, Sabanillo, Omoa, Guayaquil, Cobija, Mon - > ARRAN cccduecse bansOpnnskees cnanes'ohbesh Maer Oe Pp! 
agents, and sub agents.........ccccees secese 35,000 00 tevideo, Tahiti, Bay of Islands, Apia, Lantha- Navy-Yarps tc 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and la; commercial agents at San Juan del Norte, | AVY te ks d for the cur- te 
subsistence of [udians in Oregon Territory to Port au Prince, San Domingo, (city,) Bt. Paul For the preservation of = oe . es . For 
the reservations therein, aiding them in pro- = Loanda, ( Angols a,) Monrovia, G aboon, | rent repairs at the several navy-yards, viz: 10.000 00 ‘ 
curing their own subsistence, purchase of pro- Cape Haytien, Aux Cayes, and Amoor river.. 235,000 00 | At Portsmouth, New Hampshire.........++--++ 10, 


& n 

Visions, and presents, compensation of labor- For interpreters to the consulates in China..... 4,500 00 || At Boston . $0 bs CeK60b enehd ebae gn saeeeseambeseos oped a : 
ere and other employes +e seeees 50,000 00 || For compensation of the commissioner, seereta- At New at ea secdoecen sdecceccccossecccece sen s a 
For detraying the expenses of the ‘vemovel and ry, chief astronomer and surveyor, assistant Atk hiladeiphia.... 6 COeUS RECS ee sca henchebects 507000 20 > 
subsistence of the Indians in Washington Ter- astronomer and surveyor, clerk, and for pro- At Washington .... .ccscccsccccccececesecsevese 10, a 
8 

8 

é 


[ At Norfe eves 000 00 

ritory to the reservations therein, aiding them visions, transportation, — os ot = oe Os Coens eeeees oeesen sees eess — 0 
yn subs , has cor si < the boundary d CNEACOIA. . 00. ccccccsccevesccces seen csesee ; 

in procuring their own subsistence, purchase the commission te run and mar ' . . / * 99°00 00 

of coociaans and presents, and compensation line between the United States and the British At Mare Island, COMMOrOiR ss 00 cscs cect cess ses - C00 90 
of laborers and other employés......... +++... 25,000 00 possessions bounding on Washington Territory, 150,000 00 | At Sackett’s Harbor........ceesseseseverereres |; 











0 
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HosPitTats. 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several 
naval hospitals: 

Boston. 


For repairs of hospital buildings and fences..... §2,500 00 
New York. 
For repairs of buildings and fences.........+.+. 7,000 00 | 
Naval Asylum. 
For paving and curbing on Shippen street, paving 
sidewalks on Shippen street, painting and re- 
pairing buildings, furniture and repairs of same, 
house-cleaning and whitewashing, furnace, 
grates, aud ranges, and repairs, trees and tre e- 
boxes on Shippen street, gas tax, and water 
TENULAN eevee ceceeeeceres Beeuha vanes’ weegee 11,135 00 
For support of beneficiaries at the asylum...... 26,680 OU 
Norfolk. | 
For repairs of buildings ...... cc ececcesecescees AGpate OU 
Pensacola. 
For general repairs of hospital buildings, and for 
draining and filling ponds....... 0 cc ccee cece sehO Ben OO 


MAGAZINES. 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several 
naval magazines: 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
For gun-skids, shot-beds, new powder magazine, 


and repairs Of all Kind3S......eceecseeees «+++ 46,497 00 
Boston. 
For repairs Of all Kinds....cescecesesereesesees 2,000 00 


New York. 


For completing armory, and repairs of all kinds.. 8,000 00 
Philadelphia. | 
For repairs of all kinds..... cessecevseevecesees 1,000 00 
Norfolk. 


For completing stone pier and landing at Fort 
Norfolk, powder boat, and repairs of all Kinds.. 55,960 00 


Pensacola. 
For repairs of all Kinds.......eeeee eee eee 
For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and all the civil establishments at the several 
navy-yards and stations....... rerrey 
For the purchase of nautical instruments required 
for the use of the Navy; forrepairs of the same, 
and also of astronomical instruments; and for 
the purchase of nautical books, maps, and 


1,000 00 


152,454 00 


eee weewen 


charts, and for backing and binding the same.. 25,000 00 
For printing and publishing sailing directions, 

hydrographical surveys, and astronomical ob- 

servations, in addition tothe balance on hand.. 7,000 00 


For continuing the publication of the series of 
Wind and Current Charts, and for defraying all 
expenses connected therewith........ sennusn 

For models, drawings, and copying ; for postage, 
freight, and transportation; for keeping grounds 
in order; for fuel and lights; and for all other 
contingent expenses ; and for the wages of per- 
sons employed at the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory and Hydrographical Office, viz: one 
instrument maker, two watchmen, and one 
POTLEL cece cece cece veces LAthen sar eanoaes 

For the erection and repairs ‘of buildings, im- 
provement and preservation of the grounds, 
and for contingencies at the United States 
Naval Academy....... be Soccssoesecebeetec 

For completing seven screw sloops and one side- 
wheel steamer, authorized by act twelfth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight........+....-674,000 00 


$10,527,163 55 


15,000 00 


6,000 00 


50,000 00 








By the act making appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the Yancton and Ton- 
awanda Indians for the year ending June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty, and for other 
purposes. 


Yancton Sioux, or Dacotah Indians. 


For the first of ten installments to be paid to them or ex- 
pended for their benefit, commencing with the year im 
which they shall remove to and settle and reside upon their 
reservation, per fourth article treaty nineteenih April, 
eighteen bundred and fifty-eight......... +++ «$65,000 00 

For maintaining and subsisting said Indians dur- 
ing the first year after their removal to and 
permanent settlement upon their said reserva- 
tion; in the purchase of stock, agricultural 
implements, or other articles of a beneficial 
character, and in breaking up and fencing land, 
in the erection of houses, storehouses, or other 
needful buildings ; or in making such other im- 
provements as may be necessary for their com- 
fort and welfare, per fourth article treaty nine- 
teenth April, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 

For building a school-house, or school-houses, 
and to establish and maintain one or more 
normal labor schools (so far as said sum will 
g0) for the education and training of the chil- 
dren of said Indians in letters, agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, and housewifery ; which school 
or schools shall be managed and conducted in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall direct, per fourth article treaty nineteenth 


Apri), eighteen bundred and fifty-eightss sess. 10,000 ao Por stationery,.... SEPP ARE TRAP eRe aeatebe gaetage 


| 
1 
' 
| 
‘ 


~ Appropriations, N 


ew Offices, o ¢. 


? 

{ For providing said Indians with a mill suitable for 

grinding grain and sawing lumber, one or more 

inechanic shops with the necessary tools for the 

same, and dwelling-houses for an interpreter, 

miller, engineer far the mill, (if one be neces 

sury,) a farmer, and the mechanics that may 

be employed for their benefit, per fourth artic! 

treaty nineteenth April, eighteen hundred and 


fifty eight..... iaNvheenannensege ech 0s.caessa a Gees OC 
For the expenses of making this agreement, and 

of surveying the said Yancton reservation, and 

of surveying and marking the pipe-stone quar 

ry, per eighth and sixteenth articles treaty 

nineteenth April, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

CMDB ds cecvcvence cscccvceacesevescv tres veces - 12,500 00 


Tonawandas. 


For payment and investment of this sum for the 
surrender and relinquishment of lands west of 
the State of Missouri, per second article treaty 
fifth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
ONTO soko 0.0s5ced bsKsvocsdvagecncpenesecnecs 256,000 00 


Creek Nation. 


For payment of the remaining sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, retained by the United 
States until the removal of the Seminole In- 
dians in Florida to the country west of the 
Mississippi, with interest, at five per centum 
per annum, from twenty-eighth August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, the date of the 
ratification of the treaty, to the third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, per sixth arti- 
cle treaty of the seventh August, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-six ............ 225,166 66 


OR eee ee en 


Florida Indians, or Seminoles. 


For interest on two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars at five per centum, to be paid as annu- 
ity, per eighth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, they having 


joined their brethren in the West............. 12,500 00 
For payments under existing contracts for car- 
rying the mails as follows, viz: 

For the transportation of the mails from Panama 

to California and Oregon, and back, from July 

first to Septeinber thirtieth, eighteen hundred 

I NO ys NUE s Ce OF vb Cou be Serres c6ens 87,062 50 
For transportation of the mails across the Isth-  ~ 

mus of Panama, from July first to September 

thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fitty-nine..... 25,000 00 
For transportation of the mails from New Or 

leans, via Tehuantepec, to Ventoza, and back, 

from the first November, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-eight, to thirtieth September, eighteen 

hundred and fifty-mine ......cceeseee cers .- 229,166 66 


$96: 9 395 R9 





By the act making appropriations for the henialas 


tive, executive, “and judicial expenses of Gov- | 


ernment for the year ending the thirtieth of | 


June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 
Legislative. 


| For compensation and mileage of Senators....$338,861 72 


' Keeper of the stationery 


| Eight clerks in office of the Secretary of the Sen- 


For the mileage of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates trom the Territo- 
TGs ces visese ce Sebekene pase ppeekeaweenkees 200,000 00 
For compensation of the ofhern, clerks, mes- 

sengers, and others receiving an annual sal- 
ary in the service of the Senate, viz: 


Secretary of the Senate............+- coccccsee 3,000 00 
Officer charged with disbursements ofthe Senate, 480 00 
Chief clerk ...... 00 Adkaeeet eat 2,500 00 
Principal clerk and principal e pxecutive clerk in 

the office of the Secretary of the Senate, at 

two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars 

CBOM a cnvcc conssesecceccectcsvcossssecs eoecee 4,320 00 


ate, at one thousand eight hundred and fifty 
dollars each... 


eee ee ee eeeeeeeee eee 


14,800 00 
1,752 00 


Ce ee ee eens 


Two messengers at one thousand and eighty dol- 
lars... 


Cee e eee re ee eeeee 


2,160 00 


ONE PABSsscceccoccesesccesecccoses cecceee cons 500 00 
Sergeant-at “Arms and Doorkeeper. verre ° 2.000 00 
| Assistant doorkee POT see eeeveees evcces esesesee 1,700 00 
Postmaster to the Se nate ass - Setcccscese 8,00 00 
Assistant postmaster and mail carrier .. s+ +. sees 1,440 00 
Two mail boys at nine hundred dollars each.. «+. 1,800 00 
Superintendent of the document room. eeee 1,500 00 
Two assistants in document room, at one ‘thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each ........++00++ 2,400 00 


| Superintendent in charge of Senate furnaces.... 


Superintendent of the folding-room......... 


° 1,500 00 
Two messengers, acting as assistant doorkeep- 


ers, at one thousand five hundred dollars each, 3,000 00 
Sixteen messengers, at one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars €ach....ccccccscsec-ccccsscccccce 19,200 00 


1,200 00 


Assistant in charge of furnaces.........eeeseee: 600 00 

Laborer in private passage........ onvessecocene 600 00 
| T'wo laborers, at four hundred and eighty dollars 
SMUT A Su caletr aunts .Biveeo'ba wine ee 960 00 


Clerk or secretary to the President of the Senate, 
Draughtsman............ 
Clerk to the Committee on Finance........s+++ 
Clerk to the Committee on Claims............. 
Clerk of printing records ....... eovcerececes 


For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 
For binding........... see cceccceseces 


For lithographing and engraving.......s+s+0se00% 


eeeeee 


— 


35TH Shinai Sum. 


For newspapers... 


Oo cevdeccvecceebesveceseuss $3,200 00 
For Congressional Globe, and binding the same, 49,333 2 
For reporting proceedings. ...s ceccescsecesesees 18,045 00 
For clerks to committees, pages, ae horses, 

and Carryallececccoesesccs . 35,004 50 
For the additional police appointed "January 

twelve, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, dur- 

ing the present fiscal year............ - 1558 2 
For the moiety payable by the Clerk “of the 

House of Representatives, and to form a part 

of the contingent fund of said House and be 

disbursed by the Clerk thereof... ......6.0+6. 1,549 14 
For miscellaneous items......cccessesecess «+++ 20,000 00 


For compensation of members of the House of 
Representatives and Delegates from the Ter 
FUOTIOS <i cwescccs ba60ee bs Chenaheen eeewaN eS 1,019,000 00 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others receiving an annual sal- 
ary in the service of the House of Kepresent- 
atives, Viz: 





Clerk of the House of Representatives.......... 3,600 00 
Two clerks, at two thousand one hundred and 
|  @buty GOUSD GRE. ceed ecdscvacteqssceseduse 4,320 00 
Eleven clerks, at one thousand eight hundred 
GGG CO. sincca assed aseccensinges eseeeee 19,800 00 
Principal messenger in TS GENO ci ccewescsvnces 1,756 80 
Three messengers, at one thousand two hundred 
GOUGTS CBCDs sccccsscceses weeeccces cocccscecs 3.609 00 
Sergeant-at-Arms...... ... ShSeeeevovecesus 2,160 00 
Clerk to the Sergeant-at Arms. eee eteeseen +» 1,800 00 
Messenger to the Sergeant-at-Arms........ eves 1,200 00 
Postmaster ...0 cocces cccncccces Coeccesecece . 2,166 00 
One messenger in the ORacedvtecs tadvevevas 1,740 00 
Four messengers, at one thousand four hundred 
Sod: Aerty GOMNee COG nad csccics xcccepevdcves 5,760 00 
| DOOPRSEDO ic ccveccssenecavess 0654 ccndveretone 2,000 00 
Superintendent of the folding-room........ .«+. 1,500 00 
Fourteen messengers,at one thousand and ninety- 
eight dollars COCR... cccvcccces secs cceceves -» 15,372 00 
Eleven messengers, at six hundred dollars each. 6,600 00 
| Messenger to the Speaker.......... epeesece eve 61,756 80 
Clerk to the Committee of Claims........-.4++ 1,800 00 
| Clerk to the Committee of Ways and Means... 1,800 00 
| Forcontingent expenses ofthe House of Repre- 
sentatives, viz: 
For binding documents......+++- vivnoe «see 75,000 00 
FOr stationery...ccccccovscese : oe 15,000 00 
POP ROGNOR cc Fee i0iAsaccds cea ecacnawcdeuae 3,500 00 
For fuel, oil, and candles, including pay of en- 
gineer, firemen, and laborers, and materials for 
engine room...... coccccecs eevee esecncecccse 15,000 00 
FOF MO WONGIB 6 iv 60600004 cactecteenciccercden 12,500 00 
For engraving, electrotyping, and lithographing, 50,000 00 
POE CRON POON isvcci cede 6usane ccebantpeaews 8,420 00 
FOr ABOINW e's 66 000s Ktdences one cosecsccoess O00 OO 
For pages and temporary mail boys.. oeauoees - 8,500 00 
For folding documents, including pay of folders, 
wrapping paper, twine, and paste............ 30,000 00 
Or CONE cada ccensice Sbuenscnees sence teense 2,000 00 
For miscellaneous items. ...... secsccssccecees - 40,000 00 
For the compensation of the draughtsman and 
clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks to 
committees, and temporary clerks in the office 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 17,800 00 
For two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars each, 
and the ee in ee of the south ex- 
tension. hes Tadtekand prcctesedessede Gee Oe 
Library of damien, 
For compensation of librarian, three assistant 
librarians, and messenger........eee0 00 ene 9,000 00 
For contingent expenses of said library........ 1,000 00 
For purchase of books for said library....... 5,000 00 
For purchase of law books for said library, and 
pay for binding, labor, and other incidental ex- 
PONSES. cc cceccccccccccerssce ssees 2,000 00 
For compensation for the Superinte ndent of Pub- 
lic Printing, and the clerks and messenger in 
his office..... Hecdusste eechneueteasew sakes -» 10,515 92 
For contingent expenses ‘of his office, viz: for 
blank books, stationery, postage, advertising 
| for proposals for paper, furniture, traveling ex- 
penses, cartage and labor in storing and trans- 
| portation of paper, and miscellaneous items.. 2,850 00 
For rent Of Wareroote..v08s ccsccccscvenseees . 250 00 


For paper required for the printing of the first 
session of the Thirty Sixth Congress...... 
For printing required for the first session of the 

Thirty Sixth Congress...ssesseessseeee cesses 70,000 00 


Court of Claims. 


For salaries of three judges of the Court of Claims, 
| the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy solici- 

tor, clerk and assistant clerk, and messenger 

thereof. ccccuccccccctescesecsees . 27,300 00 
For stationery, fuel, lights, books, labor, and 

miscellaneous items for the Court of Claims.. 
For commissioners’ fees for taking testimony on 
| behalf of the Government, fees of witnesses, 
|} and of agents or attorneys to be appointed by 
| the solicitor to attend to the taking of deposi- 


.100,000 00 


4,000 00 


|| tions, under the second and third sections ef 


1 
coccccccccsess 3,850 00 || 

l 

] 


++ 1,850 00 || 


| ** 
00 || For compensation of the Vice President of the 


71200 00 || 


| the act entitled ** An act to establish a court 
for the investigation of claims against the Uni- 
ted States,’”? approved the twenty-fourth of 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, to 
be disbursed, under the solicitor, by such mar- 
shals as he shall direct, or other suitable agent 


to be appointed by him.....ceeserecseeeeeees 5,000 00 
Executive. 
For compensation of the President of the United 
GUMERs 6 cb vies ccncbess cose seesebis sedcesens . 25,000 00 


United BUMCEBescescccnsgcace seeeeateapeneenr 8,000 00 
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Appropriations, ns, New Offices, §e. 
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Seaegreemees —$—————SOIGSG—>Kamaz 
i For compensation to Secretary to sign patents In the office of the Treasurer: | Surveyors-general and their clerks. — 
3 for lands sosnes one wies0s0e.s00nns $1,500 00 | For blank books, stationery, and miscellaneous 7 '| For compensation of the surveyor general of Il- 
i or compensation tothe Priv ate ecretary, stew SROGNE . wseda sees vecccve evenccncescovess “nee BO linois and Missouri, and the cierks in his office, $5 £20 00 For ¢ 
- ard, and messenger of the President of the o In the office of the Regis te! r: , For compensation of the surveyor general of Lou- and 
4 _, United States pMOe 05-60 DOES CADE) Seen 2004.08 ae 4,600 00 | For ruling and full binding books for recording isiana, and the clerks in his office oo oles 4,500 09 and 
ah For contingent expenses of the Executive office, 950 0 collectors’ quarterly abstracts of commerce and || For compensation of the surveyor. general of ’ bore 
ni including #tauionery therelor......+.++- teeeeee J50 00 navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, Florida, and the clerks in his office. . seeeeese 5,500 09 nav 
S38 Department of State. blank-books, binding, and stationery, arranging For compensation of the surveyor general of Wis- : ger, 
i i ; } ' ag and binding canceled marine papers, cases for consin and Lowa, and the clerks in his office.. 8,300 00 For c 
bit For compensation of Secretary of State, and As official papers and records, and miscellaneous For compensation of the surveyor general of Ore- : ord: 
[ty istant Becretary of Prate, lerks, vente ating’ 57.800 00 items, including office furniture and carpeting, 4,000 00 gon, and the clerks in his office...... ......, 7,500 09 mes 
ei i assistant messenger, and laborers in his office, 57,5 | Light-House Board For rent of surveyor general’s office in Oregon, For ¢ 
a For the incidental and contingent expenses of said For blank books, binding, stationery, miscella- fant, Becks, etationsry, and other incidental a 
ie Department. Ce ee : 79 expenses. Os eee vesees tence eeeene 1,500 00 the 
if For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, and Re ee Pee retanr eokpene seve 600 00 || Foy compensation of the surveyor general ofa” ger, 
: ) blis g aws amy >? aos . = . . 2e 5 , 
nig in newspapers of the States and Territories, For the gener al purposes of the Southeast , fornia, and the clerks in nie eens sess 15,500 00 Fort! 
s and in the city of Washington. S956 sess pe 9,325 00 Executive building. pa = ae eee eer — in Califor. = 
* . ne ‘ ‘ > a, s i - *te 
ae Oe eee ote binding, : furniture, 10,000 00 For compensation of eight watchmen and nine dental expenses, including pay of messenger 7,150 00 Fore 
me fixtures, repairs, painting and glazing......... : , laborers of the Southeast Executve building... 10,200 00 : » » > fe ‘ 
fe We MN EMND c.'nah usw heus sep necak punt kes 500 00 ; : : : ’ re compe fasation of the surveyor general of mee 
dy For miscellaneous items............. seen eeeees 2,500 00 For the southern extension of the Southeast a Territory, and the clerks in his ame ger, 
i For copperplate printing, books, and maps...... 2,000 00 Executive building. Per office rent for the surveyor general ‘of W ash. ome —_ 
, . * . . ® + = . 
ti enn ae = eae ‘jana siitines oil : a et is compensation of four watchmen and two ington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and os 
i oy, - sae ne ee ees 500 00 Jaborers for the south extension of the South- other incidental expenses. 2.500 00 For bl 
rt ne t PIBLOT woe wc cccc cress cesses secs oUt ; . 9 es Meee es Eee ee ee ee rae eat * : , 
Hi T. 7 ; bi ae Rec ron , of State to purchase fifty east Executive building. ..+.-+-.00 .sseeeeees 3,600 00 For compensation of the surveyor general of New = 
i diaper renayptincne yet seta craa Aimapocton ee ee eee For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, Mexico, and the clerks in his office 7,000 00 Bu 
ni copies each of volumes twenty-four and twen- -ellaneous items 3.000 00 dppeq pyprcetbonessdcealhcateb essa pagiet: APSetr bded* Se: ’ , 
BE f. ty-five of Howard’s Reports of the Decisions and miscellaneous (lems.....+++++- sereeeeee + 9s For rent of the surveyor general’s office in New Fors 
oh ‘ Ss ba . > o 
h of the Supreme Court of the United States... 500 00 Department of the Interior. cane stationery, and other inci sanhies . “ 
. . ss . . »Ss t > " . see ee weet wee . seeee ’ oro 
Northeast Executive building. F were aa ae nog ther el secon For compensation of the survey or general of Kan- ite 
For compensation of four watchmen and two ; sengers, watchmen, and laborers in his office, 36,900 00 sas and Nebraska, and the clerks in his office.. 8,300 00 Bur 
laborers of the Northeast Executive building, 3.600 00 ‘. ’ : ; at For office rent of the surveyor general of Kansas 
ra ao Se —— For compensation of the Commissioner of the and Nebraska, fuel, and incidental expenses 3,000 00 P 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz : General Land Office, and the recorder, Fo an ; 2 tio ‘of i. aan a uae at ! ree 
for fuel, ight, repairs, and miscellaneous ex- 4.500 00 draughtsman, assistant draughtsman, clerks, { finhcaeb ine cheated co his gl on : 5,500 00 und 
POCTBOB 0... cece crressvevereeseesveseseseneees ~ messengers, ASsistant messe matt, uae 690 00 Tor sent of the surveyor generals office int Utah, ’ Bu: 
Treasury Department. watchmen, and laborers in his office....... Scout eee fuel, stationery, and other incidental expenses, 2,500 00 Por b 
. . . - For additional clerks in the General Land Office, Se ee eee ; ; iter 
For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- under the act of third March. one thousand For compensation of the surveyor general of Min- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the ‘Treasury, eight hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty Psa oi or prema Hoag g Ace ge in Mis- 8,900 00 r ~ 
clerke, messenger, assistant messenger, and ono lands, and for laborers employed therein...... 58,400 00 chen y an oes 500 00 ‘aos 
laborers in bis office....... es eevee ee : 45,262 84 For compensation of the Commissioner of In- ee ¥ 
yn ness = a re ti Comparolter, an dian Affairs, and the clerks, ond labore a A War Department. For | 
a’ ’ . 5 Oe sistan essenger, watchmen, and laborer in i . 3 
¢ Dc sitevn si ndahhend sibehelhaisasekauakaon 28,340 00 his naan Ee ne eT ene ee . 31,940 00 For compensation of the Secretary of War, and r 
i : For compensation of the Second Comptroller, For compensation of five extra c lerks employed eee panenenyn, ae 2.000 00 a 
i and the clerks, messenger, and Jaborer in his oe in the Indian Office, under the act of fitth Au- aborer in Nis OF1CC . os 66 ceeeeeeseee cesses 22, ~~ 
i ASS ich ncnwe ca cosh Caenbehewkennaee ns 26,840 00 ust, eighteen hundred and fitty four, and third For compensation of the clerks and messenger Fo 
[ ‘or ce ‘sation of the First Auditor, and the a eure e ane A | in the office of the Adjutant General 13,640 00 For | 
K For mupensation of the ~ / 4 : March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and ar Gemeuion ad = a a — epsesosias a or | 
| clerks, messenger, Assistant messenger, an se . , "es » 7 *Tst > clerKs and messenge 
9 ? ; ’ a under appropriations made from year to year.. 7,000 00 . , £ 
* laborer in His OMICO. ss. cess cere ee ese eee eens »» 35,940 00 Por sompaniaien of one clerk in the fi F _,,in the office of the Quartermaster General.... 16,440 00 i 
A For compensation of the Second Auditor, and Office, employed to enable the Secretary of || To enable nn eee W ar to employ tem- a3 
oe f the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, oe the Interior to carry out the regulations pre- i porary ¢ lerks in the office of the Quartermaster on 
af and laborer in his OfMCE ...........0cccccecces 35,540 00 »ribe re effe > the seventh section of | General, on bounty Jand service............. 2,000 00 cle 
; * - : scribed to give effect to th venth ion | Fore : t th lerk i ; ne 
os For compensation of the Third Auditor, and the the act of third March, eighteen hundred and |, For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
‘lerk ssenger, tant messenger i ie in the office of the Paymaster General 12,440 00 c 
a eee Ce en. See es oe fifty five, granting bounty lands to Indians.... 1,400 00 ee enennaiatel Fi in adie —aa a 
eH _lnborers in his office...... St eeeeee seen ceeee aes 130,140 00) For compensation of two extra clerks in the In- | oe t a rks, ee Fort 
ls For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and dian Office, employed to carry out the treaty || laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 10,040 00 the 
i 4 the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger ame with the Chickasaws in the adjustment of 1 OUR osc denn nkne nneks onennd pecans a4 0002 20 ’ Au 
in his office...... - 27,719 36 weir wihiess .....-. .... co seve 2,800 00 For compensation of the clerks and messenger day 
© For compensation of the Piith Auditor, and the 7 heC sioner Of Pea- || _ in the office of the Surgeon General.......... 5,240 00 for 
iF ; For compensation of the Commi ioner of Pen 
i clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office. 840 00 sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and tor 
; ; For compenss ation of the Auditor of the Treasury messenger, and laborers in his office.......... 109,340 00 laborer in the office of Topographical Engi- em 0 wo 
Sei for the Post Office Department, and the clerks, For compensation of the Commissioner of Public oe ssnemeer te ppacase sp aees on seeees eee ’ fur 
: t co le Om. r, assistant messenger, and eee Buildings, and the clerk in his office ........ - 3,200 00 or compensation 0 Chief Engineer rapenin-se 8.240 00 
eS In PIS OMCOE .. cee - . a | > Fete ee teeeee ~ 4 
i i For compensation of the Treasurer of the United Contingent Expenses, Department of the Interior. For compensation of the clerks and messenger For 
iy States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant Office of the Secretary of the Lnterior: |, in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance...... 12,240 00 Jal 
x messenger, and laborers in his office.......... 297.931 30 For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, and 1 tur 
Sah For compensation of the Register of the Treas- , other contingencies, and for books and maps Contingent expenses of the War Department. ; 
i ury, and the clerks, inessenger, assisiant mes for the library. Coeeesccnecosees cascee eoee 7,200 00 Office of the Secretary of War: 
‘ senger, and laborers in his office............. 51,540 00 | For expense of pac king and distributing the con- For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, extra For | 
nee For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- gressional journals and documents, in pursu- | clerk hire, and miscellaneous items.......... 5,500 00 me 
hy ury, and the clerks and messenger im his office, 17,140 00 ance of the provisions contained in the joint Office of the Adjutant General : ais 
a For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- resolution of Congress approved twenty-eighth For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- U, 
if) toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in January, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven.... 6,000 00 COMANCOUS [OMB ccccsesececcecscesccscosesece 8000 th 
= . 
Le ! TO tn 50 an tice shina tse do $4206005500% = 0 00 Office of Indian Affairs: . 
rho his office . os 20,440 / ‘ : 
et For compensation of the clerks, messe nger, and For blank-books, binding, stationery, fuel, and Office of the Quartermaster General ‘ 
el ' F - vs For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
i i laborer of the Light-House Board............ 9,240 00 lights, and miscellaneous items, including two | ome aene ’ ’ 1.200 00 At 
y Contingent expenses of the Treasury Depart- of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, | com , : Secccvccvvescvesvevesccsscves Aya Por. 
msi! ment. : and preserved for the use of the office........ 5,000 00 Office of the Paymaster General : mi 
re in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury : General Land Office: __ {| For aati binding, stationery, and mis- 500 00 as 
i For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, | For cash system and military patents, under [| SERRREREE EEE 6 sacs ovvses suse ovenneseeses an 
. sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lan- laws prior to twenty-eighth September, eigh- '| Office of the Commissary General : ; For 
{ guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for teen hundred and filty ; patent and other rec- For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- For 
preparing and collecting information to be laid ords ; tract-books and biank books for this and | QURNORR BONE cece: ccctncdescssccesccccce BNO 0 in: 
efore Congress, and for miscellaneous items.. 12,000 00 the district land offices ; binding plats and field Office of the Chief Engineer: fu 
In the office of the First Comptroller notes ; stationery, natere, and et st o | For blank- books, binding, stationery, and mis- For 
For furniture, blank books, binding, stationery, same, and miscetlancous ute ~*~ aa di re aoe { cellaneous items, including two daily Wash- F at 
public documents, State and Territorial stat- sc saced ie ee OF tae peed aa }|  GMgtON PAP!PS......ccccccceccccveccceccseces 900 00 po 
oe So gta etree apne Se for contingent expenses in addition, under | _ Office of the Surgeon General: A 
In the office of the Second Comptroller swamp land act of twenty-eighth September, For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 00 nr 
F . biank-books, binding, ne » pay for the | eighteen hundred and fifty, military bounty SS THRs 0 64.60:6ds ewe 6 606600 00068 5o 400 ps 
re ge ry syne hcamyth aie be fied | acts of twenty-eighth September, eighteen || Office of Colonel of Ordnance: For 
erent One vant mee on ee aeeay aamee hundred and fifty, und twenty-second Mareh, ‘| Por blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- F 
furniture, and miscellaneous items........... 1,200 00 : ie tian : 900 00 e 
ba on oft f the F — ™ eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and act thirty- | CRNANCOUS IETS. 0.6 cence cece ecerereecrencs . in 
nh the office of the First Auditor: first August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two | on : ; 
Nee Dil : , : °. e- : ’ ce of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- | 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur for the satisfaction of Virginia land warrants. . 62,000 00 neers: . P . r A 
iture ‘ 8 cis c a8 . ide > snsew »nd- } , 7 aes . . ror 
t re, cases for records and offici: a papers, and For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend | For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- Fo 
se miscellaneous items, including subscription for ing the same, including the pay of furnace- | cellaneous items 1,200 00 , 
a the t nln end Welded inteingenese, to be filed MBRPOS 500 0unvenntsecewcsececesesecestosces: ayeee OD ee er eae ya A 
i for the wee of the office. ++ 1,500 00 || Pension Office | For the general purposes of the Northwest For 
In the office of the Sec ond Auditor: For stationery, binding books, furniture, and re- Executive building. er 
‘| For blank- books, binding, stationery, office fur- pairing the same, and miscellaneous items, f a on For 
| niture, and miscellaneous items, including two including two of the daily city newspapers, to For compensation of four watchmen an ading 3.600 00 I or 
{ of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, be filed, bound, and preserved for the use of borers of the Northwest Executive building... 2000 00 in 
and preserved for the use of the office........ 1,200 00 tbescsentrsccnansesnsstsessneses soins MAND For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items........ 4, A 
In the office of the Fourth Auditor: For contingent expenses in the said office un- For the general of the building Por 
: For stationery, books, binding, labor, and miscel- der the bounty land act of third March, one corner of F and Seventeenth streets. = 
IRNCOUS MOMS. «0 0ee sees sence teeees . 1,000 00 thousand eight hundred and fifty-five : For 
In the office of the Fifth Auditor : , For engraving and retouching plates for bounty For compensation of superintendent, four watch- 3.850 00 A 
‘ For biank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- | land warrants, printing and binding the same, men, and two laborers for said building....... 850 For 
3 Shani d miscel 
niture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, | stationery, blank-books for Register’s offiee, For fuel, compensation of firemen, an “4.800 00 ai 
in which are included two daily newspapers.. 800 00 '' furniture, aud miscellaneous items.,,......+.+ 10,000 00 laneous plicitede:tdetntcsameeeniee 800 For 
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Navy Deseret. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy 
and the clerks, Inessenger, assistant messenge r, 
and laborer in his office..........+... 


navy-yards and docks, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborer in his office.......... 265. eee 
For compensation of the chief of the bureau of 
ordnance and hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his office <s 
For compensation of the chief of the bureau of 
construction, equipment, and repairs, and of 
the engineer in-chief, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office... 
For the compensation of the 
aud laborer in the 
clothing eee ebak) aeeape sears jes ncaens 
For compenst ition of the chief of the ‘bure au of 
medicine and surgery, and the clerks messen- 


clerks, messenger 
bureau of provisions and 


r, and laborer in his office ......... ocbvece . 9,540 00 

Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department. 

Office Secretary of the Navy: 

For blank books, binding. stationery newspapers, 
periodicals, and miscellaneous items......... 2,840 00 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

For stationery, books, plans, and drawings..... 800 00 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography : 

For blauk books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
DIE iadcen sabane hon ads uke knee ean 008 ecteee 750 00 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re 

pairs : 

For blank books, binding, stationery, priniing, 
and miscellaneous items. di veseneShee 800 00. 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing : 

For blank books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
HREING 0 00s 066 s000 vee sabes voeeeduseeseeerss 700 00 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 

Por blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
DOO. th chevab hue kin Kaas kes eee . ‘ 450 00 

For the general purposes of the Southwes t 

Executive building. 

Forcompensation of four watchmen of the South- 
west Executive building.......... eccccessces 2400 00 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 

For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items.. 3,913 00 

Post Office Department. 

For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, watch- 
men, and laborers of said Department..... ++ 157,809 00 

Contingent Expenses of said Department. 

For blank books, binding, and stationery, fuel for 
the General Post Office building, including the 
Auditor’s othice, vil, gas, and candles, printing 
day watchman, and for miscellaneous ite ms, 
for repairs of the General Post Office building, 
for otfice furniture, glazing, painting, white- 
washing, and for keeping the fire places and 
furnaces in Order... ccc. sccevececsscscccceccce 15,000 00 

General Post Office extension. 

For watchmen, engineer, (for steam engines,) 
laborers, fuel, gas, candles, repairs of furni- 
ture, and for miscellaneous items..... sseeeee 7,000 00 

Printing for Executive Departments. 

For paper and printing for the Executive Depart- 
ments, including the paper, printing, and bind- 
ing the Biennial Register and the annual state- 
ment of Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, and the paper and printing of 
the annual estimates of appropriations........ 58,500 00 

Mint of the United States. 

At Philadelphia: 

For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 
melter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, 
assistant assayer, assistant melter and refiner, 

I IES oc cantina’ Sabie ec cemien .-- 27,900 00 
For wages of workmen and adiusters.......... 74,800 00 
For incidental and contingent expenses, inc lnd- 

ing wastage, in addition to other available 

Ps 58S déeeuns as ive wsaiergeewes Suvtdeetes Some OD 
For specimens of ores and coins to be rese rved 

DE GG Feelin nn ccses os caecs anebe ioseee 309 00 
For transportation of bullion from New York as- 

say Office to the United States Mint for coinage, 10,000 00 

At San Francisco, California: 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, assay- 
er, nelter, and refiner, coiner, and five clerks 28,000 00 

For wages of workmen and adjusters - 165,493 00 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ 
ing wastage, in addition to otheravailable funds, 58,950 50 
Assay Office, New York : 

For salaries of officers and clerks........6.++++ 24,700 00 

Por wages OF WOCKMER .. 66cecccccesescescvcs -- 45,000 00 
At New Orleans: 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, assay- 
er, coiner,melter, and refiner, and three clerks, '18,300 00 

For wages of workmen...... -. aR ce "34,000 00 

For incidental and contingent expenses, ‘includ- 
ing wastage,in addition to other available funds, 26,500 00 
At Charlotte. North Carolina 

For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
and clerk........- C0ce HOC e ses eee Sees ecers ++» 6,000 00 

For wages of workmen.......cccsssessessesese 2,600 00 
At Dahlonega. Georgia: 

For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
and clerk. . PPT Tee ree 

For wages of ‘workmen. a ehatesaeatee’ .. 2,830 00 |, 


* 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Appropriations, New Offices, §c. 


14,140 


12,340 


21,340 


. $29,600 00 


for compensation of the chief of the bureau of 


00 


00 


OJ 


8,840 00 


Government in the 

Territory of New Mexico 

For salaries of governor, three 
retary. 


Terril 


ortes. 


judges, and sec 
26.000 





For continge nte “‘exfdnses s of said q erritory...s.. 1,000 
For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly 10,000 
Territory of Utah: 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and Sec- 
retary rnchcnciaw peeeae 7,008 
For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,500 
Territory of Washington 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and Sec 
MEE sso hs kanecksands treriecss Ree 
For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,500 


For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, el 
and contingent expenses of the 
Territory of Nebraska 

For sslaries of Governor, 
retary 


erks, 


Assembly.... 20,000 


three judges, and Sec- 
oulend caer - 10.500 


For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,000 
For compensation and mileage of the members 

of the Legislative Assembly. officers, clerks, 

and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 20,000 

Territory of Kansas 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and See 

POOR 6 isnt 0 tien <i Ve pweks ene. ocacivies chasve ee 10.500 
For contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,500 
For compensation and mileage of the members 

of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 

and contiigent expenses of the Assembly 20,000 
For deficiencies inthe contingent expenses of 

Kansas, being the amount incurred during the 

administration of governmeut by J. W. Den- 

ver on that account....... 2,275 

Judiciary. 

For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court, and eight associate justices...... wee. 94,500 
For salaries of the district judges............6. 110,750 
For salary of the cireuit judge of California 6,000 
For salaries of the chief justice of the District 

of Columbia, the associate judges, and the 

judges of the criminal court and orphans’ 

Sere ee ee ee Te eee ee eee ee 

Office of the Attorney General. 

For salaries of the Attorney General, one assist- 

ant, to be employed in his office, and the clerks 

and messenger in his office...........6 .eeees 14,367 
For contingent expenses of the office of the At 

torney General..... coecee ceecenenes 2,000 

| For purchase of law and necessary books, and 

binding, for the office of the Attorney General, 890 
For tuel and labor for the office of the Attorney 

CN Fit ah ciGeckesbesGeeenies saenaw eae 500 
For furniture and book-cases for offic e ofthe At 

IE RII so 00k. e0ds Bib 545.06 44% ede OTER es 500 


For the purchase of deficient State Re ports for 

the office of the Attorney General............ 800 
For legal assistance and other necessary expend 

itures in the disposal of private land claims in 


Rs x cin cua d a Gacu dete waa ak eon eNeece 10,000 
For special and other extraordinary hacen of 
California land claims......... wVanetin xe 40,060 


For salary of the reporter of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court...... Fin nedrVh aphtentaeeeene 1.300 
For compensation of the district attorne Os wana 11,700 


For compensation of the marshals..........06. 10,400 
For detraving the expenses of the Supreme, cir 

cuit, and district courts of the United States, 

including the District of Columbia; also for 

jurors and Witnesses, in aid of the funds arising 

from fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred 

in the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, eigh 

teen hundred and sixty, and previous years ; 

and likewise for defravying the expenses of 

suitsin which the United States are concerned, 

and of prosecutions for offenses cammitted 

against the United States, and for the safe 

keeping Of prisOners.....e.ceeeeeeeees o cevece 785,000 

Annuities and Grants. 

To Elizabeth C. Perry, per act second March 

eighteen hundred and twenty-one....... cacne 312 

Independent Treasury. 

For salaries of the assistant Treasurers of the 

United States at New York, Boston, Charles 

Wath, BE HE Ei < ces ssesinece sences ee» 16,500 
For additional salary of the Treasurer of the 

Deis NE PR RRCIOIMA cookie wececxsicrSeas eres 1,000 
For additional saiary of the treasurer of the 

branch mint at New Orleans............. ‘ 500 
For salaries of five of the additional clerks author 

ized by the acts of sixth August, eighteen hun 

dred and forty six, and paid under acts of 

twelfth August, eighteen hundred and forty 

eight, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty 

one, and third March, eighteen hundred and 

Rity- Ave occas sacrceceee \cniths nae vewa sues! gaee 
For salary of additional clerk in office of assist 

ant treasurer at Boston busidedees és 1,200 
For salaries of clerks, messengers, and wi ate “hiner n 

in the office of the assistant treasurer at New 

Ia ik aids eae os we des BORK Ke KOH Kw -«+ 13,900 
For salary of clerk of treasurer of the branch 

mint, at San Francisco, California, as depos- 

REY so coat cc ceced 055 6anedodoUlerceseerwwaes ~» 2,500 
For contingent expenses under the act for the 

safe -keeping, collecting, transfer, and disburse- 

ment of the public revenue, of sixth August, 

eighteen hundred and forty-six, in addition to 

premium received on transfer drafts..... 5,000 
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GLOBE. 


35TH Conae....2p Sess. 


For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
juspectors, appointed under act thirtieth Au 
gust, eighteen hundred’ and fifty-two, for the 
better protection of the lives of passengers by 
steamboats, with traveling and otherexpenses 
incurred by them 


Expenses of the Collection of the Revenue 
from Lands. 


To meet the expenses of collecting the rev- 
enue from the sale of the public lands in the 
several States and Territories: 

For salaries and commissions of registers of land 
offices and receivers of public moneys....... 
For expenses of depositing public moneys by re 
ceivers Of public MONEVS.... eee eee ee eee 
For incidental expenses of the several land of. 
fhices 


Penitentiary. 
For compensation of the warden, clerk, physi 


cian, chaplain, assistant Keepers, guards, and 
matron of the penitentiary of the District of 
CORE cc cscsccsccécvss 
For compensation of three 
penitentiary .... 


inspectors of said 


For the support and maintenance of said pe nite n- 
uiary.... cece v6 
Fore —_— nsation ot the | messenger rte the ‘offic « 
of the Comutissioner of Public Buildings, and 
for his services in attending to the main fur 
nace in the Capitol, whieli shall be in lieu of 
all Othe? COMPOIARUNOW cise ciccccevewcecdéns cee 
For stationery, blank-books, plans, drawings, 
and other contingent expenses of the office of 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings «a 
For compensation to = laborer in charge of the 
water-closets in the Capitol 
For compensation tothe publie gardener.. 
For compensation of twenty 


two laborers em 


ployed in the public grounds and President’s 
OUR anc apadeseceecsreeeucaetrest seer ccawen 
For compensation of the keeper of ‘the western 


gate, Capitol square o8 
two day 


For compensation ot 
ployed in the Capitol square...........0.006. 
For compensation of two night watchmen em 
ployed at the President’s house 
For compensation of the doorkeeper at the Pres- 
ident’s house... 


watchmen em 


For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper at 
the President's house.......... essere oeeseee 
For compensation of one night watchman em 
ployed forthe better protection of the buildings 
lying south of the Capitol, and used as ve 
stables and carpenters’ shops. ........-eee-e0. 
For compensation of four draw keepers at the 
Potomac bridge, and for fuel, oil, and lamps.. 
For compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
two bridges across the eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps...... 
For compensation of the auxiliary guard, and for 
fuel, and 08) fOr leaEDe soc sii cecceadabeese eevee 
To repay to the corporation of Washington the 
compensation of twenty policemen from the 
thirteenth day of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty eight. to the thirtieth day of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and filty-nine.......... 606. oses 
For the compensation of twenty policemen in the 
city of Washington, to be appointed in the 
same manner as the auxiliary guard are now 
appointed...... 
For turnace-keeper at the President’s house.... 
For deficiency in printing for the first session of 
Thirty- Fifth Congress.....0cccrccsccescecses 
For deficiency in paper for second session of the 
Thirty Fifth Cougress. s 
For deficieney in printing for ‘the see cond session 
of the Thirty Fifth Congress........02eee00. 
For deficieney in the appropriation for the com 
pensation and mileage of Senators during the 
present Congress. 


. $80,000 00 


277,700 00 
35,800 00 


43,300 00 


13,860 00 


750 00 


7,920 00 


1,000 00 


250 00 
428 00 
1,440 00 
13,200 00 
876 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
600 00 


600 00 
3,266 00 


1,180 90 


19,400 00 


2,530 52 


13,000 00 
600 00 


38,579 13 
78,849 00 
62,250 00 


6,263 88 


$6 916,335 97 


3y the act making appropriations for light- 


houses, 


light-boats, buoys, &c., and providing for the 


erection and establishment of the same 
other purposes. 


New Hampshire. 


, and for 


For a fog bell, to be rung by machinery, at Whale’s Back 


light-house......++. Serecesetcccecees seeeceee 
Misia 
For rebuilding the two light house towers on 


Thatcher’s Island, Cape Ann, and for fitting 
them with first-order illuminating apparatus, 
as per detailed estimate [, page 102, (estimates 


of appropriations for eighteen hundred and 


$1,000 00 


fifty-eight and eighteen hundred and fifty nine,) 81,417 60 


Connecticut. 


to be rung by machinery, at the 
(ive Mile Point) light-house.... 


New York. 

For a beacon. light on one of the Sister Islands, 
in the St. Lawrence river, below Alexandria 
ee oe ‘ 

For r pairing and securing the pier r connected 
with the light-house at Oswego, New York, so 
as to prevent the destruction of said light- 


house . 


For a fog bell, 
New Laven 


1,000 00 


4,090 00 


10,000 00 
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357ru Conae....2p SEss. 


Michigan. 
For a light-house on the north pomt of the penin- 
sula dividing Grand Traverse bay..........--. $6,000 00 
For a light house on the east side of Middle Is- 
land harbor, West Marquette ............--- . 5,000 00 
To repair the light-house pier at Vermillion, Ohio, 5,000 00 
Wisconsin. 
For a light-house on Green Island, or one of the 
adjacent Islands, Green bay...........+ 6,000 00 
~ For a light- house on Raspberry Island, one of the 
Apostle Islands, Lake Superior.......... . 6,000 00 
For a tight-house atthe mouth of Kewanee rive er, 
Lake Michigan .......... eevecroceccssccce .. 6,000 00 
Minnesota. 
For a light house ator near the mouth of Two 
Island river, Lake Superior............. ..+. 5,000 00 
North Carolina. 
For a beacon-range light at Ocracoke........... 750 00 


South Carolina. 
For two range beacon lights (in place of the 
‘Overall beacon-lights’’) for the beach on 
Sullivan’s Island channel. ..........--+ee008% 4,000 00 


Georgia. 
For a light ata proper pointin St Andrew's sound 
and for one in St. Catharine Sound, Georgia.. 


Florida. 
For rebuilding the light house at Cape Canaveral, 
and fitting it up with a first-order catadioptrie 
Hiuminating apparatus, (as per detailed esti 
mate H, page 99, general estimates of appropri 
ations for eighteen hundred and fifty eight and 
eighteen hundred and fitty-mine)....... ... 68,751 10 


Louisiana. 

For the commencement and completion of an 
iron screw pile light-bouse, ator near the en 
trance to the ebannel of the Mississippi river, 
at the Southwest Pass, authorized Atugust 
three, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, in addi 
tion te tbe former appropriation, as per est 
mate J, page 105, (general estimate of appro 
prations tor emhteen hundred and fifty-eight 
and eighteen hundred and fifty-nine)........ 


20,000 00 


69,900 00 
Texas 
For the erection of range beacons for crossing the 
bar and entering Galveston bay, in place of the 


present light-vesse! at that place..........- . 1,700 00 
For a light house at San Luis Pass, and at the 
mouth of Brazos river.........00 csccce-seoce 20,000 00 
California 
For a light-house on Mare Isiand, San Francisco 
 cekkha de is sone-avns ree 9,989 00 


For a light house at Point L obs rs, |, provide d the 
U nited States has a perfect tile to the site of 


Se RI ONNAD a 5.000505 sa0her00r0200000 ..-. 6,000 00 
For a hight house half way between C we llenry 

PE TORT EGlORd «005001050000 202% ..-+- 25,000 00 
For a light to mark the entrance to the cC one and 

Yeocomico rivers, Virginia. ........-...02660 5.000 00 


$367,507 70 


By the act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the year ending 
the thirueth .of June, eighteen hundred and 
Sixty. 

Survey of the Coast 

For continuing the survey of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
of the United States, (including compensation to super 
intendent and assistants, and excluding pay and emolu 
ments of officers of the Army and Navy, and petty officers 
and men of the Navy employed on the work ..3200,000 00 

For continning the survey of the western coast 

of the United States ........... 2 phan . 189,000 00 

For continuing the survey of the Florida reets 

and keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers ot the Army aud Navy, and petty offi 
cers and men of the Navy employed on the 
work,) ata ee (SAS G REDS EKeR bene Rei 

For running a line to connect the triangulation 

on the Atlantic coast with that on the Gall of 


40,000 00 


Mexico, across the Fiorida peninsula......... 5,000 00 
Por publishing the observations made in the pro 

gress of the survey of the coast of the United 

BI scniincbavbonvesssenneges ...» 5,000 00 
For repairs of steame rs and sailing schooners 

used m the coast surveys...... 10,000 00 
For pay and rations of engineers for: seven steam 

ers used inthe hydrography of the coast sur 

vey, no longer eae by the Navy en 

NR axcdan: aoeniehenpaa se 12,800 00 


To supply de fier pewey am the fund. for ‘the re he tor 

sick and disabled seamen ‘\iae.enhs sndaeeh 125,000 00 
For preserving the extension of the: ‘Treasury 

DE ikke bicthaWs tho case Rekhas seas heasa’ 50,000 00 
For completion ‘of the Indians napolts court house 

ON ir canta is keh Whe ween ec ... 40,000 00 
For completion of the De trent eus stom i house, 30,000 00 
For repatring the damage oceasioned by the re 

cent fire at the Mobile custom. louse... ..... 
For annual repairs of custom-houses....... 
For annual repairs of marme hospitals... . 


Lig't-house Establishment. 


For the Atlantic, Guif, and Lake consts, viz: 
For supplying the light houses and beacon lights 
with oil, glass chimneys, Wieks, chamois skims, 
polishing powder, whiting, and other cleaning 
materials, transportation and other necessary 
expenses of the same, repairing and Keeping in 
repair the lighting apparatus......... avecese 


10,000 00 
15.000 00 
15,000 00 


} 


122,000 00 | 


Appropriations, New Offices, &c. 


For repairs, and incidental expenses, refitting 


} 


and improving all the light-houses, and build 
ings connected therewith...... ..... ante 

For repairing the works and piers, in order to 
preserve and secure the light house at Mhicago, 

Iinois.. --» + 87,000 00 

For re pairs and incidental xpenses to the light 
house at Oswego, and the buildings connected 
therewith. .... sce ennee Ksdwinbe oak «+++ 30,000 00 

For salaries of six hundred and two kee pers of 
light-bouses and light-beacons, and their as 
SS 3s vnc4 xine se euben sWesans bekeaaoaee ee ae 

For salaries of fifty-two keepers of light-vessels, 27,458 73 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, supplies, and inci 
dental expenses of fifty-two light-vessels...... 166,618 13 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
buoys and day beacons, and for chains and 
sinkers forthe same, and for coloring and nuin 
bering all the buoys...........000+: eee eeeees 100,000 00 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to act third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty one,on the amount 
that may be disbursed by them, in addition to 
nvatlable DEIBNCE ...0.0.s00sses2 > sasebe 
For the coasts of California, Ore; gon, and 

Washington : 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
buoys and day beacons, and for chains and 
sinkers for the same, and for coloring and 
numbering all the RON asnke vanes ase ---» 10,000 00 

For continuing the construction of the light 
house on Minot’s Ledge, one of the Cohasset 
rocks, Boston bay, Massachusetts, being one 
half of the amount remaining to be appropri- 
ated to i the work according to the 


1,816 67 


Sheen es 47,090 36 
ot the nea serving on light ‘house ete. | the 
payment of which ts no longer provided for by 
the quartermaster’s department ........ cance. woot 42 
For compensation of two superintendents for 
the life-saving stations on the coasts of mene 
Island and New Jersey.......... errr re 
For compensation of fifty “four keepers of sta 
tions, at two hundred dollars each........ 
For the best life-boat, to be placed at each of the 
twenty-eight life-saving stations on the coast 
of New Jersey.... ....... SAaeRavekos osesece 
For re pairing the ‘hife saving stations on the 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey........ 


3,000 00 
8,463 43 


6,440 00 
2,000 00 
Survey of the Public Lands. 


For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including inci 
dental expenses and island surveys in the in- 
terior, and all other special and difficult sur- 
veys demanding augmented rates, to be appor- 
uoned and applied to the several surveying 
districts, according to the exigencies of the 
public service, including expenses of selecting 
swamp lands and the compensation and ex 
penses to survey or to locate private land 
clauns in Louisiana, in addition to the unex 
pended balances of all former appropriations. . 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in California, including office expenses 
meident to the survey of claims, and to be dis- 
bhursed atthe rates prescribed by law for the 
different Kinds of work .......... oopaseecess Saleen OO 

For contmuing the survey of base, meridian, 
standard parallels, township, and section lines 
Se OUT EEIOO ws kin <osan. winnie ccs iat --. 20,000 00 

For surveying the necessary base, meridian, 
standard parallels, township, and section lines 
in Kansas and Nebraska, also outlines of In 
dian reservations, including liabilities incurred 
inthe years exghteen hundred and fitty-five, 
eighteen hundred and fifty six, eighteen hun 
dred and fifty-seven, and eighteen hundred 
Dd IE canoe acute on 0coak oeadanens tes 40.000 00 

For preparing the unfinishe d records of ‘publie 
and private surveys to be transterred to the 
State authorities, under the provisions of the 
act of twelfth June, eighteen hundred and 
forty, in those districts where the surveys are 
about being completed. ............. ecccses-e 10,000 00 

For resurveys and examinations of the surveys of 
the public lands in those States where the 
ottices of the surveyors general have been or 
shall be closed, under the acts of the twelfth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty, and twenty- 
second January, eighteen hundred and fifty 
three, including two thousand dollars for the 
salary of the clerk detailed to this special ser- 
vice in the General Land Office .............. 

For surveying the public lands in Oregon, to be 
disbursed at the rates now authorized by law, 20,000 00 

For running and marking that part of the west 
ern boundary of Minnesota which is not de- 
fined by the natural landmarks, estimated dis- 
tance one hundred and thirty miles.......... 5,000 00 

For binding field notes, plats, and records of 
surveys in the office of the surveyor — of 


60,000 00 


2,000 00 


Kansas and Nebraska. ae toveapescces, Ra ee 
For preservation of the ‘collec tions of the ex 

ploring and surveying expeditions of the Gov- 

ee ee eT eee Nasa wh ... 4,000 00 


For collection of agricultural statistic Ss, Investi- 
gations for promoting agriculture and rural 
economy, and the procurement of cuttings and 


RS ORE ER 


. «+ 110,000 00 


| For annual repairs of the ¢ 


' 





For drawings to illustrate the mechanic al report 

of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 

eighteen hundred and fifty-eight............. $6,000 00 
For support, care, and medical treatment of 

forty transient paupers, medical and surgical 

patients, in Washington infirmary............ 6,000 00 
For purchase of manure for the public grounds.. 1,000 00 
For hire of carts on the public grounds......... 1,095 00 
For purchase of trees and tree- boxes to replace, 

when necessary, such as have been planted by 

the United States, and the repair of pavements 

in front of the public grounds. 


‘apitol, water-closets, 
public stables, water pipes, pavements, and 
other walks wrthin the Capitol square, broken 
giass and locks, and for the protection of the 
SO Err eke keaae sid Reeeee 

For anuual repairs of the President’s house and 
turpiture, improvement of grounds, purchase 
of plants for garden and making hot. beds there- 
in, and contingent expenses incident thereto, 3,000 

For fuel, in part, of the President’s house..... 1 

For lighting the Capitol and President’s house, 
the grounds around them and around the ex- 
ecutive offices, and Pennsylvania avenue, and 
Bridge and High streets in Georgetown....... 43,000 00 

For lighting with gas Four and-a-half, Seventh, 


3,000 00 


and Twe Ith streets, across the public mall... 4,000 00 
For purchase of books for library at the Execu- 

live mansion, to be expended under the direc- 

tion of the President of the United States.... 250 00 
For repairs of the Potomac, navy-yard, and upper 

RUE. estar Verena nsecesrveeneNechsnensnses | SED OO 
For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue............ 3,000 00 
For taking care of the grounds south of the 

President’s house, continuing the improve- 

ment of the same, and keeping them in order, 1,000 00 
For the payment of laborers employed in shov- 

eling snow from the walks to and around the 

Cupitol, the President’s house, and the pave- 

ments along the Government reservations on 

SOMA TIVRE GUOINE «oi occceuss sce sessuvsese 500 00 


For repairs of water pipes........0 csecssess 500 00 
For casual repairs of the Patent Office building, 1,500 00 
For cleaning out the sewer trapa.on Pennsylva- 
URE 0 a 0 cessive eisn on be cRneeacsaseven tas 
For completing the erection of the north front of 
the Patent Office building, grading and paving 
streets around the same, inclosing front yards, 
and improving court yard..........+.s0.eee0- 50,000 00 
To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pur- 
chase of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. two 
thousand copies of the eleventh volume of the 
United States Statutes at Large for distribu- 
tion, agreeably to act of Congress directing the 
distribution of the other volumes ............. 
For public reservation number two and La 
ge RR re 
For making cases and fitting up rooms in the 
Patent Office building to receive copyright 
books, charts, and other copyright matter, and 
for transferring, arranging, and taking care of 


300 00 


7,000 00 


eer ee hy ee ee 
Government Hospital for the Insane. 
For continuation of wall inclosing the grounds, 3,500 00 


For furnishing the present hospital continuation, 

comprising the center and three sections of the 

WARE ncn saseven saasibdaces seaslonns o¢neanacece) MAGEE OO 
POE ES WRRRERUNE i). 05,0055 9850 8 0kb sd osneveceks 900 00 
For painting and sanding battlement and window 

heads and frames, and tracing window sash of 

the five west sections of the hospital edifice 

CHOCO ys gaan Sons. cneiieas aXee te kemeseearnkes 
For grading and planting trees about the hospital 

edifice and upon the approaches thereto within 

NG QUOMIEE isin k nc ksdnwardas nase 5600050009 
Towards the completion of the four eastern sec - 

tions of the east wing, which will complete 

the hospital edifice........escecccccscesccese 40,000 00 
For the support, clothing, and medical treatment 

of the insane of the District of Columbia, and 

of the Army and Navy, at the asylum in said 

PEs oi neinckantieheoes esos ee 24,500 00 
For salaries and incidental expenses ‘of the insti- 

stitution of the deaf, dumb, and blind in the 

MNES WE TOU, ko iicccremavigesccascace Se OO 
For expenses to be incurred preliminary to taking 

the eighth census ................ anneal 
For United States Capitol extension... .........-400,000 00 
For extension of the General Post Office.......150,000 00 
For payment of the mortgage and interest on 

property in Pine street, in the city of New 

York, belonging to the United States, and pur- 

chased under authority of the act of fourth 

August, eighteen hundred and fifty four, or 

so much thereof as may be necessary for that 

PULPOSE cece e cee e eee eee e teen ene ener eee 11,000 00 


Botanic Gar den. 


For procuring manure, tools, fuel, and repairs, 
purchasing trees and shrubs for botanic gardens, 
to be expended under the direction of the Li- 
brary Committee of Congress... ..... Sounnese 

For pay of horticulturist and assistants in the 
botanic garden and green houses, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Library Com- 
mittee of Congress.... ereveces tees 

Por deficiency in the executive extraordinary ex- 
penses in Kansas Territory during the adinin- 


800 00 


1,000 00 


2,300 00 


5,121 50 


istration of Governor John W. Geary......... 690 40 
For introducing the Potomac water into the bo- 
tanic garden, and building a cistern therein... 1,000 00 
| For completing certain volumes of the Exploring 
Expedition now nearly finished, and pay of 2 
SUPUTMRTORGENE 0.0 onc cesses coccsedaccssecdcce ) Ope 
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To enable the ecnenane of War to pay for the 
purchase of stores furnished for the use of 
volunteers engaged in suppressing Indian hos- 


| 
tilities in the Territory of Washington during 


the late Indian hostiliti¢s in that Territory, 
seven thousand dollars, with interest from the 
time the money was advanced by Governor 
Douglass for said purchase .................{Indefinite.} | 


For the paymentof volunteers employed in Flor- || 
jda during the years eighteen hundred and fifty- 


seven and eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, and 
who were called into service by requisition of 


so much thereof as may be necessary to pay 


Appropriations, New Offices, Sc. 


smiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and mule 
shoes and nails, iron and steel for shoeing, hire 
of veterinary surgeons, medicines for horses 
and mules, picket ropes, and for shoeing the 
horses of the corps named 


| For constructing barracks and other buildings at 


the President on the Governor of that State, or | 
' 


the amount found due for the time said troops 
were actually in the service of the United 
ER ECT 


For repairs of the Long Bridge over the Potomac 1 


at Washington, to be expended under the di- 

rection of the Commissioner of Public Build- 

Rd a. ole ei ae Shanken eek s Fece se kaine es Se ee 
To enable the Commissioner of Public Buildings 

to pay to John F. Callan for stone taken from 

square number five hundred and sixty-two, in 

Washington city, and used in paving New Jer- 

SOY QVERMC. 0c ccccdvecccsccvcsccescovccceees 162 00 
For the purchase of the first lot west of the cus- 

tom-house, commonly known as the Levy 

ONDE ixcs une sen Seb ogsccuesengedcncrsssvace. Captee Oe 
For the purchase of the next adjoining lot west, 

known as the Bailey lot........06 .ee.+e++++ 86,000 00 
For the construction of a building on the said 

Levy and Bailey lots suitable for a post office 


| 


ANd COUTt-NOUSE.....eeeceeeeeeeeeceeee cess { Andefinite.] | 


$3,318,003 27 





By the act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 


For expenses of recruiting, transportation of recruits, three 
months’ extra pay to non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates on reénlistment.......... 89,999 00 

For pay of the Army... ccsccccccccccccccccs ocd 001,784 00 

For commutation of officers?’ subsistence veceee s 998,434 50 

For commutation of forage for officer’s horses... 104,128 00 

For payments to discharge d soldiers for clothing 
NOL GFAWN...ccceccvcce veccccccccccccscssccce 0,000 00 

For payments in lieu of clothing for officers’ ser- 

«+eee 39,890 00 

For subsistence in Kind ........seeeeeeeeesseel 969,540 00 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
equipage, and iron bedsteads for barracks.. “1 129 809 78 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’ 
department, consisting of fuel for the aoa. 
enlisted men, guard, hospitals, storehouses, and 
offices ; of forage in kind for the horses, mules, 
and oxen of the quartermaster’s department at 
the several posts and stations, and with the 
armies in the field; for the horses of the two 
regiments of dragoons, the two regiments of 
cavalry, the regiment of mounted riflemen, the 
companies of light artillery, and such compa- 
nies of infantry as may be mounted, and for the 
authorized number of officers’ horses, when 
serving in the field and at the outposts, includ- 
ing bedding for the animals ; of straw for sol- 
diers’ bedding, and of stationery, including 
blank-books for the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, certificates for discharged soldiers, blank 
forms for the pay and quartermaster’s depart- 
ments, and for the printing of division and de- 
partment orders and reports. ... «+++ .++++++++1,440,000 00 | 

For the incidental expenses of the quarte rmas- 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on let- 
ters and packets received and sent by officers 
of the Army on public service; expenses of 
courts-martial and courts of inquiry, including 
the additional compensation of judges advo- 
cate, recorders, members, and witnesses, while 
on that service, under the act of March six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and two; extra pay 
to soldiers employed under the direction of the 
quartermaster’s department in the erection of 
barracks, quarters, storehouses, and hospitais ; 
in the construction of roads, and on other con- 
stant labor, for periods of not less than ten days, 
under the acts of March second, eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen, and August fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, including those em- 
ployed as clerks at division and department 
headquarters ; expenses of expresses to and 
from the frontier posts and armies in the field; 
of escorts to paymasters and other disbursing 
Officers, and to trains where military escorts 
cannot be furnished ; expense of the interment 
of officers killed in action, or who die when on 
duty in the field, or at the posts on the frontiers, 
and of non-commissioned officers and soldiers; 
authorized office furniture ; hire of laborers in 
the quartermaster’s department, including the 
hire of interpreters, spies, and guides for the 
Army ; compensation of clerks of the officers of 
the quartermaster’s department; compensation 
of forage and wagon-masters, authorized by 
the act of July fifth, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-eight ; for the apprehension of deseriers, and 
the expenses incident to their pursuit ; and for 
the following expenditures required for the two 
regiments of dragoons, the two regiments of 
cavalry, the regiment of mounted riflemen, and 
such companies of infantry as may be mounted, 
viz: the purchase of traveling forges, black: 


VAIS. cccccccccesesscccesscecscceccers 





posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year; and for repairing, altering, 
and enlarging buildings at the established posts, 
including hire or commutation of quarters for 
Officers on military duty, bire of quarters for 
troops, of storehouses for the safe-keeping of 
military stores, and of grounds for summer 
cantonments, and fur temporary frontier sta 
OG cxiicavsac 
For mileage or the allowance made to officers of 
the Army for the transportation of themselves 
and their baggage, when traveling on duty, 


coewa/Gnaw suas . +. 450,000 00 


Ma REAECS Meek eresaene . 300,000 00 


without troops, escorts, or supplies ee see. 125,000 00 


For transportation of the Army, including the 
baggage of the troops, when moving either by 
land or water ; of clothing, camp, and garrison 
equipage from the depot at Philadelphia to the 
several posts and Army depots, and trom those 
depots to the troops in the field; of horse 
equipments and of subsistence from the places 
of purchase and from the places of delivery 
under contract to such places as the circum 
stances of the service may require them to be 
sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and small 
arms, from the founderies and armories to the 
arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and 
Army depots; freights, wharlage, tolls, and 
ferriages ; for the purchase and hire of horses, 
mules, and oxen, and the purchase and repair 
of wagons, carts, and drays, and of ships, and 
other sea-going vessels and boats required for 
the transportation of supplies and for garrison 
purposes ; for drayage and cartage at the sev 
eral posts ; hire of teamste@rs; transportation of 
funds for the pay and other disbursing depart 
ments; the expense of sailing public transports 
on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific ; and for procuring 
water at such posts as from their situation re 
quire that it be brought from a distance ; and for 
clearing roads and removing obstructions there 
in to the extent which may be required for the 
actual operations of the troops on the fron 
CET ccncccccccccecce secceseseeecs oes secces 3,000,000 

For the purchase of horses forthe two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the 
regiment of mounted riflemen, and the com 


panies of light artillery........ RANE SCKO RG eee 200,000 
For contingencies of the Army........... ee .. 15,000 
| For the medical and hospital departments....... 91,000 
| For contingent expenses of the adjutant general’s 
department at department headquarters....... 500 
For compensation of the clerk and messenger in 
the office of the commanding general......... 2,000 
For contingent expenses of the office of the com- 
MANding TCENEral .. woe crrcvcccescoseccccess a 300 


For armament of fortific ations, out of whic h fifty 
thousand dollars are to be used for experiments 
On heavy Ordnance... .oseceesesee cece cecees 200,000 
For ordnance, ordnance e ‘stores, and supplies, in- 
cluding horse equipments for the mounted regi- 
ments...... Rie eee Rae OES OPE 
For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
vice, including experiments in arms and am- 


munition, not otherwise provided for.........100,000 
For the manufacture of arms at the national 

armories ie Kaaeedvhelew nee es naxnas .. - 250,000 
For the Allegheny arsenal. sedate paseveauneas 5,000 
For the Benicia arsenal ...... ccccecccccccvccess 50,000 


For Fort Monroe arsenal . cccycnen ea $ese.ckwa en, Cee 


For New York arsenal ...-..cccccccvcsceses «+» 3,000 
For North Carolina arsenal........ iowa CRenObaS 2,235 
For Texas arsenal ...... Pa ab Sake bbe atbwientaas 21,000 
For Washington arsenal........... eaacech cow 2,500 
For Watertown arsenal ........ccccccccceceees 1,000 
For Watervliet arsenal; a part of which sum 

may be applied to the purchase of a piece of 

ground adjoining the arsenal on the south side 

east of the Erie canal... ....ccseccecsccscccee 2000 
For contingencies of arsenals...........+0+ 20,000 


For surveys for military defenses, "ge ogre aphic al 
explorations and reconnoissances for military 
purposes, and surveys with armies in the field, 50,000 

For purchase and repairs of instruments...... .» 10,000 

For printing charts of lake surveys.......+..+-- 10,006 

For continuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, 75,000 


| For defraying the expenses of the recovery and 


For repairs and improveme nts and new machin- 


the restoration to their homes of the children 

surviving the massacre by Indians of the emi 

grant trains from Arkansas, in the fall of eigh- 

teen hundred and fifty-seven........ 10,000 
For the payment to the State of Minne sota for 

expenses incurred by Captain James Starkey’s 

company of Minnesota volunteers, called out 

by the Governor of the Territory of Minne 

sota, in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, to 

protect the settlers of the valley of Sunrise 

river against the Chippewa Indians, or so much 

thereof as may be necessary........... 2,639 
For the removal of the Court Orielle band of the 

Chippewa Indians, on the Red Cedar and Me- 

nomonee rivers, in Wisconsin, and providing 

a permanent home for them among the Chip- 

pewas of Lake Superior or the Upper Missis- 

SIPPioeseeeesecececccrcccsesescececs . 10,000 





ery at Springfield Armory, Massachusetts. ... 
For repairs and improvements and new machin- 
ery at Harper’s Ferry armory.. 





00 


00 
00 
00 


00 | 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
90 


00 


00 


00 


. 53,910 00 | 


veseseceeess 55j000 00 | 
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35ru Cona....2p Sess. 


For printing a revised edition of the system of 
instruction for field artillery, horse and foot, to 
be stereotyped, with engraved plates, now 
ready for the press, and tor procuring for dis 
tribution to the militia of the United States 


books of tactical instruction. .......... .... $10,000 00 
For the construction of a military road from Fort 
Benton to Walla-Walla...........eee se agit 100,000 00 


To repay the State of Texas moneys advanced 
by that State for the payment of six companies 
of mounted volunteers ealled into service by 
General Persifer F. Smith on the first of No 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, for 
CEaNWG MIOINIE So's ss ciccn coke bees ... {I ndefinite. } 

For the purpose of executing a resolution ap 
proved May fourteenth, exghteen hundred and 
thirty-six, entitled “A resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of War to receive additional ev 
idenee in support ot the clams of Massachu- 
setts and other States of the United States for 
disbursement services, and so forth, during the 
late war,’’ the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Massachusetts the sum reported under said 
resolution to be due to satd State by J. R. Poin 
sett, late Secretary of War, in a report dated 
the twenty-third of December, eighteen hun 
dred and thirty seven, made to the House of 
Representatives the twenty-seventh of Decem 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven....... 227,176 48 
For the following fortifications : 


For fortat Hog Island ledge 40,000 00 


For Fort Knox, Penobscot bay ...... eee 20,000 00 
For Fort Schuyier, East river, New Y ork arenes 20,000 00 
For Fort Richmond, Staten Island. ....... 006. 15,000 00 
For Fort Carroll, Sollers’ Point................ 40,000 00 
a Fort Montgomery, Lake Chi umplai in. .«. 16,000 00 
For Fort Delaware, Delaware river..... eeeee 709,000 00 
For Fort Calhoun, H impton Roads, \ irginia. 75.000 00 


For Fort Sumpter, Charleston, South ¢ ‘arolina. . 25,000 00 
For Fort Clinch, Florida..........ccesces eeee ee 20,000 00 
For Fort Point, California,..... asain ee os cocee OU,G0e GO 
For Fort Alcatraz, California .......... ses .... 30,000 00 
For Fort Jefferson, Tortugas, Florida...... eeeee 95,000 00 
For Fort Taylor, Key West..... ......- weeeee 70,000 00 
For continuing the construction of the works at 





PRE PME 6605.0 txce beeceenss0s veksoncoucs 30,000 00 
For contingent expenses of fortific ations and re 
PAITS..-. cc cccees eee re reece reenseeeeseees «+e. 30,000 00 


#15,279,845 76 


sy the act making an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of investigating commit- 
tees, and for other purposes. 

For the payment of expenses of the several investigating 
committees of the House of Representatives during the 
present Congress, and that the same shall be added to the 
miscellaneous item of the contingent fund of said House 
with whatever now remains of the appropriations for 
the engraving of maps, charts, and other plates accompa 
nying documents ordered to be printed at the first session 
ot the Thirty- Fourth Congress,” contained in **An act to 
supply deficiencies,’? approved May fiftee a eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six........ oeee cece ° $10, 000 oo 


By the act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid and other pensions of the Uni- 
ted States for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty. 

For invalid pensions under various acts..... - $430,000 00 

For pensions under acts of the eighteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen; fifteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight ; and sev 
enth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two.. 40,000 00 

For pensions to widows of those who served in 
the revolutionary war, under the third section 
of the act of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six; the act of seventh July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight; third March, eigh 
teen hundred and forty-three; seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-four; second 
February and twenty-ninth July, eighteen 
hundred and forty-cight; and second section 
act of third February, eighteen hundred and 
BNS-MOG is ica censasicuatac cauvenddacemes . 214,000 00 

For pensions to widows and orphans, under first 
section act fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six; act of twenty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight; first section act of 
third February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
tiree, and under special acts..........00.06: . 50,000 00 

For navy invalid pensions......... eeesees ++-++ 2,000 00 

For navy pensions to widows and orphans, under 
act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred and 
forty-cight....... se. Nicdweece ¢6tuke vcveses oesdoee © 

Por privateer invades cess ceases ccvccss costes) DO O0 

$852,000 00 


By the act to carry into effect the convention be- 
tween the United States and China, concluded 
on the eighth of November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, at Shanghai. 

For salaries of two commissioners, who shall form a board 
in China, to receive and examine all claims which may 
be presented to them, under the said convention, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the same, the er of justice, 
and international law ......-.:+.e+e0+ .- {Indefinite} 

For contingent expenses of said board......-. | Indefinite. } 
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Appropriations, New Offices, &c. 


by the act fi relief of William H. Russell. 

his salary as ¢ tor of the port of Monterey, in 
{ ria [ i ( ti thi day ¢ Mare 1 the 
twent nrd i J vhiteen hundred nd titty 
on Smo 66 


I un A Ww. R 

! | 
I vt mount of t iward of the arbitrator n. T 
M ews, ¢ 1. Bick nd Rush Van Dyke, in the 
t { i State wii 14.W.R ids, with 
eva ! t i \ Sept noer, crghteen 
h I and fit \ 14 | aud to pav to the 
pa | \ t i the co is stated in the said 
iward, up p enta 1 of the proper evidence 
and certificates from the district court of the United 
Siates .... ; scccsccceee, indefinite. } 


of William Rich. 


For the d rence between the yupensation allowed to a 
i i in iat t i charg dvathaires, tor 
t p | during whi he acted in the latter ipa 


SOROS NS RROL Dr eo ceees Oeesenecesss $830 00 


for the relief of Frances Ann Mc- 


Cauley. 

To Fra s Ann McCauley, widow of Daniel S. Me- 
( ceast msul-g ral of the United States 
it A tindra,in Egypt, the sum of four thousand two 
hu ‘ i irs, for compensation for judicial services 
yy n lov ud hu ind while holding said office, 
from fourteenth day August, eighteen bundred and 
forty-eight, to the tw xth day ot October, eighteen 
hundred and filty two, u r We act of Congress entitled 

An act to carry into effect certain provisions in the 
treaties between the United States and China and the 
Ottoman Porte, giving rtain judicial powers to minis 
ters and con-uls ¢ the United States in those coun 
tres,’ approved August eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, atthe rate of one thousand dollars per an 
UE cs. ican Rn 0Kdd nGNGNSSROSNEA CS Ss cece Ue UShaan £4,200 00 


relief of Eli W. Goff. 


faithfully to 
united States, $5,000 00 


By the act for the 
For 


execute Une 


ind losses sustained by his effort 


f the 


dam iges 


revenue laws ¢ 


sy the act for the relief of Edward Ingersoll. 
For the 


hire of riage 


porte 


idgment with cost against him for the 
sused by the board of commissioners (ap 
the act of third March, eighteen hundred 

wlile in the discharge of their duties at 


rmountofta] 


blunders 
und filly three 





Springfield QFMOLy.. ooo scsece ceveccvccceces $335 75 
By the act for the relief of James Collier. 

For the amount (with its interest at the rate of six per 
centum per annum) found due from the United States to 
said Collier ina certain action tried and determined in 
the circuit court of the United States for the southern dis 
trictot New York, second circuit, held on the thirtieth 
day of November, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
filty-five, wherein the United States was plainuff and 
said James Collier was defendant, and in which action 


verdict of a jury, cerufied that there 
Was then du United States to said Collier, the 
it thousand one hundred and ten dollars and 
ind which proceedings of said circuit 
vfterwards affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
December term, anno Domini 
d and fifty-seven........... [Indefinite. } 


sani court. upon the 
trou the 
sum of 
Lwenty tine 
court were 
the United 
hundre 


cent 


States at its 
eiguteen 


act for the relief of the assignees of Hugh 
Glenn. 


By th 


For the balance of a judgment certified by the United States 
district court for the district of Kentucky, at the De- 
cember term,eighteen bundred and twenty-two, tn favor 
of the said Hugh Glenn, in a suit wherein the United 
States was plaintiff and the said Hugh Gienn was defend 
ant; the said sum having been assigned by the said Hugh 
Glenn, the said assignees filing with the said Secretary 
good and sufficient said assignment and of 
present subsisting title thereto...... S6,971 26 


evidence ot 


By the act for the relief of Enoch B. Talcott, late 
collector of customs at Oswego, New York. 


For the amount lost by him by the robbery of the custom- 
house at Oswego, New York, on the night oc December 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fitty-seven, whilst he was 
the collector of customs for Uiat district......... $452 97 


By the act for the relief of Ferdinand Coxe. 
For his salary as chargé d'affaires at the court of Brazil, 
from the twellth day of May, eighteen hundred and fifty 
three, to the sixteenth day of August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, inclusive ; the said sum being the differ- 
ence between said Coxe’s salary as secretary of legation 
and the full salary of chargé d’affaires..........-$662 69 











by the resolution for the relief of William H iZ 


zard Wigge. 


To examine and readjust the accounts of William Hazzard = 
Woigg. stated under authority of the aet ot ¢ ongress { 
his rehet, approved on the third of March. eighteen hu 
dred and fitty three, and ascertain the Hevged cler 


error Whereby the sum of one thousand five hundred and 


sixty dollars is supposed to have been withheld, &1, 


RECAPITULATION 
Legislative, executive, judicial, civil, and miscellane 
ous ec etee eeeess ee ee ee 
Diplomatic and consular...... 0. 2. «..... 
Indian department, revolutionary, invalid 


and other peusions........-.. : 
Army, fortifications, and Military Academy, 
Naval service....... Se ees : 
Ocean steam mail service.......... 
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Il.—OrFrices CREATED AND THE SALARIES 
THEREOF. 

By the act (ch ip. l )} to continue the office of re- 
gister of the land office at Vincennes, Indiana. 
One register, who shall perform the duties of register and 

receiver, at a compensation of five hundred dollars per 

aunum, and fees 


By the act (chap. 74) supplemental to an act for 
the admission of the State of Minnesota into 
the Union. 


One clerk of the district court of the United States, 
pensation not stated 


com 


By the act (chap. 75) making appropriations for 
the consular and diplomatic expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1860. 
One minister resident at Japan, salary seven thousand 

five hundred dollars per annum. 


3y the act (chap. 77) to carry into effect the con- 
vention between the United States and China, 
concluded on the 8th November, 1858, at 
Shanghai. 

A depositary of debentures or duty receipts, to be ap- 
pointed by the minister or chief diplomatic officer of the 
United States in China, compensation not stated 

‘Two commissioners, at a compensation of three thousand 
dollars per annum each. 

By the act (chap. 80) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of Government for the year ending June 30, 
1860. 

One assistant attorney general, at a compensation of 
three thousand dollars per annum 

Twenty policemen in the city of Washington, to be ap- 
pointed in the same manner as the auxiliary guard, at a 
salary of six hundred and fifty dollars each per aanum. 

One clerk to the treasurer of the branch mint at San 
Francisco, California, at a salary of two thousand five hun 
dred dollars per annuum. 


3y the act (chap. 84) to provide for the care and 
preservation of the works constructed by the 
United States for bringing the Potomac water 
into the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
for the supply of said water for all govern- 
mental purposes, and for the uses and benefits 
of the inhabitants of the said cities. . 
An engineer of the Potomac water-works, to be appoint- 

ed from the United States corps of engineers, to receive 

for his services no more than his regular pay as an officer 
of that corps. 

By the act (chap. 85) to provide for extending the 
laws and judicial system of the United States 
to the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses. 

One judge of the district court of the United States, ata 
compensation of two thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum. 

One attorney, 

One marshal, 
who shall receive the same compensation as the attorney 
and marshal for the district of lowa. 

By the resolution (No. 12) conferring the rank of 
senior flag-officer on the active-service list of 
the United States Navy on Captain Charles 
Stewart. 

One senior flag-officer of the United States Navy on the 
active-service list. No compensation fixed by the resolu 
ton. 


i Ill.—Tue Orrices THE SALARIES OF WHICH HAVE 
BEEN INCREASED, WITH THE AMOUNT OF SUCH 

} INCREASE DURING THE SAME PERIOD. 

None. 
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